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[Various Spoclmeus of Wood’s Halfpenny, taken from the Originals preserved in the British Museum.j 


Thk tracts relating to Ireland are those of a public nature, in which the dean appears in the licst light, because they do honour to 
his heart, as well as to his head ; furnishing some additional ])roof8 that, tliough he was free in his abuse of the* inhabitants of 
that country, ns well natives us foreigners, he had their interest sincerely at heart, and perfectly understood it. His Sermon 
upon doing (>ood though peculiarly adapt^ to Ireland, and Wood’s designs upon it, contains perhaps the best motives lo 
patriotism that ev$i: were delivered within so small a compass — Burke. 


" About the year 1722, when Charles duke of Grafton was lord- 
lieutenant oHreland, one William Wood, a hardwareman and 
a Vianknipt, alleging the gnvit want of copper money in that 
kingdom, procured a pateut for coininjg 108,000/. to pass there 
as current money. Ine dean . believing this measure to be a 
vile job from the beginning to the end , and that the chief pro- 
curers of the patent were to tie sharers in the profits which would 
arise from the ruin of a kingdom, assumed the chararter of a 
Draper, which for some reasons he chose to write Drapier ; and 
in the following Letters warned the people not to receive the 
coin which was then sent over. 

" To judge by the accounts generally jjiven of that traasaction, 
it would appear a monster of despotism and ft-aud, that the 
halfpence were deficient in weight and goodness, and that the 
tirculalion of them would have been followed by the total ruin 
of Ireland. In feet, the inimitable humour of Swift, which 
places the kingdom on one side and William Wood on the 
other, lias misled our judgment and captivated our imagina- 
tion; and most persons have formed their opinion from his 
Drapier *s Letters and satirical poems, rather than IVom au- 
thentic documents or well-attested facts. Tlie simple narrative 
or this transaction, stripped of the exag^rated dross in which 
the malignant wit of the author has invested it, is reduced to a 
short compass. There b^ng great deficiency of copper cur- 
rency in Ireland, the king, in mtue of his prerogative, granted 
to William Wood a patent for coining farthings and balance, 
to the value of 100,000/. sterling, on certain terms which the 
patentee was bound to follow. William Wood, who in the 
party language of Swift is ridiculed under the denomination of 
a hardwareman and a low medianic. was a great proprietor and 
renter of iron-worka in England. He had a lease of all the 
mines on the crown-lands in thirty-nine counties, was pn»prietor 
of several iron and copper worka* and carried on, to a very con- 
aidemble amount, manufactures for the different j^parationa 
of those metals. Among many proposals submittea to govern- 
ment, that a-bich lie del^eTed waaaccepted, and waa ooosidered 
by All persons of judgment or capacity, not biassed by psurtv or 
ttaUonal prejadiee, la benufictal to ueUnd Bat the natives 
lUd not see it in so fevonrable a light ; and before the money 
wMciieulaled a ganmi ferment was e]teit8d.*'*--Coxe, Umoirt 

Wll,. II. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 

TO THE TRADESMEN, SHOPKEETERS. FARMERS. 
AND COUNTRY PEOPLE IN GENERAL. OF 
THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 

COKCXRNINO THI BRASS HALFPENCE COINED BT ONE 
WILLIAM WOOD, Hardwareman, WITH a oesion 

TO HAVE THEM PASS IN THIS KINODOM I 

Where n is shown the power of his Patent, the value of his Halt- 
pence, and how far every person may be obliged to take tlie 
same in payments, and how to behave liimself, in case sudi 
an attempt should be made by W'ood, or any other person. 

(very proper to be kept in EVERY FAMILY.) 

By M. B.. DRAPIER. 1724. 

BRETHREN, FRIENDS, COUNTRYMEN, 

AND FELLOW-SUBJECTS, 

What I intend now to say to you is, next to your 
duty to God and the care of your salvation, of the 
greatest concei ri to yourselves and your children : your 
bread and clothing, and every common necessary of life, 
entirely depend upon it. Therefore 1 do most earnestly 
exhort you as men, as Christians, as parents^ and as 
lovers of your country, to read this paper with the ut- 
most attention, or get it read to you by others: which 
that you may do at the less expense, I have ordered the 
printer to sell it at the lowest rate. 

It is a great fault among you, that when a person 
writes with no other inteutuiii than to do you good, 
you will not be at the pains to read his advices. One 
copy of this paper may serve a doien of you, wlticb 
will be less tlian a fardiing a-pieoe. It is your fully 
tliat you have no commcii or general interest in fsmi 
view, not even the wisest among you ; neidicr do ymi 

i 
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knoHT, OT niqtiire, or care, who are your friends, or who 
are your enemies. 

About four years ago a little book was written, to 
advise all people to wear the manufactures of this our 
own dear country. It had no other design, said no- 
thing against the king or parliament, or any person 
wliatsoever ; yet the poor printer was prosecuted two 
years with the utmost violence, and even some weavers 
themselves (for whose sake it was written), being upon 
the JURY, found him guilty. Tins would be enough 
to discourage any mai* from endeavouring to do you 
good, when you will either neglect him or fly in his 
face for his pains, when he must ex|H‘ct only 

danger to himself, ana to be fined and imprisoned, 
perhaps to his ruin. 

However, 1 cannot but warn you once more of the 
manifest destruction before your eyes, if you do not 
behave yourselves fis you ought. 

I will therefore first tell you the plain story of the 
fact ; and then 1 will lay before you how you ought 
to act, in common prudence, according to the laws of 
your country. 

The fact is this : It having been many years since 
coppKR HALFPENCE OR FARTHINGS were last coined in 
this kingdom, they have been for some time very scarce, 
and many counterfeits passed about under the name 
of raps : several applications were made to England 
that we might have liberty to coin new ones, as in 
former times we did ; but they did not succeed. At 
last, one Mr. Wood, a mean ordinarj^ man, a hard- 
ware-dealer, procured a patent under his majesty’s 
broad seal to coin 108,000/. in copper for this king- 
dom ; which ])atent, however, did not oblige any one 
here to take them, unless they ple^ised. Now you 
must know tliat the halfpence and farthings in 
England pass for very little more than they are worth ; 
and if you sliould beat them to pieces, and sell them 
to the brazier, you would not lose much above a 
penny in a shilling. I3ut Mr. Wood made his half- 
pence of such base metal, and so much smaller than 
the English ones, that tlie brazier would hardly give you 
above a penny of good money for a shilling of his; so 
that this sum of 108,000/. in good gold and silver, 
must be given for trash that will not be worth eight 
or nine thousaml jjounds real value. I>ut this is not 
(he worst; for Mr. Wood, when he pleases, may by 
stealth send over another 108,000/., and buy all our 
goods for eleven parts in twelve under the value. For 
example, if a hatter sells a dozen of hats for 5s. 
a-])Iece, which amounts to 3/. and receives the payment 
in Wood's coin, he really receives only the value of 5s. 

Perhaps you will wonder how such an ordinary 
fellow as this Mr. Wood ct)uld have so much intt*rrst 
as to get his majesty’s broad seal for so great a sum of 
bad money to be sent to this poor country ; and that 
all the nobility and gentry here could not obtain the 
same favt)ur, and let us make our own halfpence as we 
use<l to do. Now I will make that matter very plain : 
we are at a great distance from the king's court, and 
have nobody there to solicit for us, although a great 
number of lords and ’squires, whose estates are here, and 
ire our countrymen, spend all their lives and fortunes 
•:heie; but this same Mr. Wood was able to attend 
constantly for his own interest; he is an Englishman, 
and had great friends ; and, it seems, knew very well 
where to give money to those that would speak to 
others, that could speak to the king and would fell a 
fair story. And his majesty, and perhaps the great 
lord or lords who advise him, might think it was for 
our country’s gOi)d ; and so, as the lawyers express it, 
“the king was deceived in his grant,” which often 
Dappens in all reigns And I am sure if his majesty 
knew tha.^ such a ptem, if it should take effect 
according to the desire of Mr. Wood, would utterly 


ruin this kingdom, which has given such great proofs 
of its loyalty, he would immediately recall it and 
perhajjs show his displeasure to somebody or other, 
but a woril to the wise is enough. Most of you must 
have heard with what anger our honourable house of 
commons received an account of this Wood's patent.® 
There were several fine speeches made upon it, and 
plain proofs that it was all a wicked cheat from life 
bottom to the top ; and several smart votes were 
jninted, which that same Wood had the assurance to 
answer likewise in print; and in so confident a way, 
as if he were a lietter man than our whole parliament 
put together. 

This Wood, as soon as his patent was passed, or 
soon after, sends over a great many barrels of those 
halfpence to Cork and otlier sea-port towns; and to 
get them olV, offered a hundred pounds in his coin for 
seventy or eighty in silver; but the collectors of the 
king's customs very honestly refused to take them, and 
so did almost everybody else. And since the parlia- 
ment has condemned them, and desired the king that 
they might be stopped, all the kingdom do abominate 
them. 

Hut Wood is still working underhand to force his 
halfpence qptm us ; and if he can, by the help of his 
friends in England, ])revail so far as to get an ortler 
that the commissioners and collectors of the king's 
money shall receive them, and that the army is to 
be paid with rliem, then he thinks his work shall be 
done. And this is tlie difficulty you will be under 
in such a case; for the common soldier, when he goes 
to the market or alehouse, will offer this money ; and 
if it be refused, perha])3 he will swagger and hector, 
and threaten to beat the butcher or alewife, or take tlie 
goods by force, and throw them the bad halfpence. In 
this and the like cases, the shopkeeper or victualler, or 
any other tradesman, has no m()re to do than to de- 
mand ten times tlie price of his goods, if it is to be 
paid in Wood's money; for example, 20d, of that 
money for a quart of ale, and so in all things else, and 
not part with his goods till he gets the money. 

For, sujipose you go to an alehouse with that base 
money, and the landlord gives you a quart for four of 
those halfpence, what must tlie victualler do? his 
brewer will not be paid in that coin ; or, if the brewer 
should be such a fool, the farmers will not fake it from 
them for their bere,b because they are liound by their 
leases to pay their rent in good and lawful money of 
England ; which this is not, nor of Ireland iieither ; 

® “ Inflamed by national /.eal, the two houses passed addresses 
to the crown, acousing the patentee of fraud and deceit, assert- 
ing that the terms of the patent wore infringed, both hi the 
({uantity and (prality of the coin; that the circulation of the 
halfpence would be highly prejudicial to the revenue, destruc- 
tive of the commerce, and of most dangerous consequence to 
the rights and properties of the subjects, ll.e commons, with 
an absurdity and elFrontery hardly credible, declared tliat, even 
h.ad the terms of the n.itent been complied with, the nation 
would have suffered a loss at least of 150 per centl and indeeil 
the whole clamour rested on partial or ignorant representations. 
It was not at that time expected, or dwelt on as a matter of 
siMJCulative propriety, that the weight of the copper coin should 
be adequate to its circulating value ; and tVie assertion that Wood 
had carrieil on notorious frauds and deceits in the coinage, as 
mlvanced by Swift, and that the intrinsic was not equal to one- 
eighth of the nominal value, w as proved to be false, by an assay 
made at the Mint, under sir Isaac Newton and his two asso- 
ciates, men of no less honour than capacity, the result of which 
was, that in weight, goodness, and fineness, it rather exceeded 
than fell short of tlie conditions of the patent. But iIm* clamour, 
however unju>t, was raised and became general; and it was a 
neeessary act of prudence not to increase the ferment by forcing 
upon a nation what was considered as unjust and fraudulent. 
Lord Carteret, who succeeded the duke of Grafton in the oRico 
ol' lord- lieutenant, failed no less than his predecessor in a 1 his 
endeavours to obtain the introduction ot the copi er money. The 
patent was surrendered, a<nd tranquillity restored. Wood, as 
an indemnification for the loss he had sustained, ret^eived pen- 
sions to the amount of . 3000 /. a-year, for eight years.” — Cox*. 

b A sort of barley in Ireland. 
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ftnd the ’tqiiJre, their laiullord, will never lie so be- 
witctied to take such trash for liis land ; so that it 
must certainly stop somewhere or other ; and wherever 
it stops, it is the same thing, and we are all undone. 

The common weight of these halfpence is between 
four and five to an ounce — suppose live ; then 3«. 4rf. 
i»ill weigh a pound, and consequently 20«. will weigh 
six pounds butter weight. Now there are many hun- 
dred farmers who pay 200/. a-year rent; therefore, 
when one of these farmers comes with his half-year's 
rent, which is 100/., it will be at least 600 pounds 
weight, which is three horses' load. 

If a ’squire has a mind to come to town to buy 
clotlies, and wine, and spices, for himself and family, 
or perliaps to pass the winter here, he must bring with 
him five or six horses well laden with sacks, as the 
farmers bring their corn ; and when his lady comes in 
her coach to our shops, it must be followed by a car 
loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. And I hope we shall 
have the grace to take it for no more than it is worth. 

They say ’squire Conolly [the speaker] has 16,000/. 
a-year ; now, if he sends for his rent to town, as it is 
likely he does, he must have 250 horses to bring up 
his half-year’s rent, and two or three great cellars in 
his house for stowage. But what the bankers will do 
I cannot tell ; for I am assured that some great bankers 
keep by them 40,000/. in ready cash, to answer all 
payments; which sum, in Mr. Wood's money, would 
reqiiire 1200 horses to carry it. 

For my own part, I am already resolved what to do: 

I have a pretty good shop of Irish stufls and silks ; and 
instead of taking Mr. Wood's bad copper, I intend to 
truck with my neighbours the butchers and bakers and 
brewers, and the rest, goods for goods; and the little 
gold and silver 1 have I will keep by rne, like iny 
heart's blood, till better times, or until I am just ready 
to starve; and then I will buy Mr. Wood's money, as 
my father did the brass money in King James's time, 
who could buy 10/. of it with a guinea; and I hope 
to get as much for a pistole, and so purchase bread from 
those who will be such fools as to sell it me. 

I'hese halfpence, if they once pass, will soon be 
counterfeited, because it may be cheaply done, the 
stufi* is so base. The Dutch likewise will probably do 
tire same thing, and send them over to us to pay for 
our goods ; and Mr. W ood will never be at rest, but 
coin on : so that in some years we shall have at least 
five times 108,000/. of this lumber. Now the current 
money of this kingdom is not reckoned to be above 
400,000/. in all ; and while there is a silver sixpence 
left, these 'blood-suckers will never be quiet. 

When once the kingdom is reduced to such a con- 
dition, I will tell you what must be the end ; the 
gentlemen of estates will all turn otf their tenants for 
want of payments, because, as I told you before, the 
tenants are obliged by their leases to pay sterling, 
which is lawful current money of England ; then they 
will turn their own farmers, as too many of them do 
already, run all into sheep where they can, keeping 
only such other cattle as are necessary ; then they will 
be their own merchants, and send their wool, and 
butter, and hides, and linen, beyond sea, for ready 
money, and wine, and spices, and silks. They will 
keep only a few miserable cottagers: the farmers must 
rob, or beg, or leave their country ; the shopkeepers in 
this and every other town must break and starve ; for 
it is the landed man that maintains the merchant, and 
shopkeeper, and handicraftsman. 

^ But when the ’squire turns farmer and merchant 
aimself. all tlie good money he gets from abroad he 
will hoard up to send for England, and keep some 
poor tailor or weaver, and the like, ih his own house, 
who will be glad to get bread at any rate. 

I should never have done if I were to tell you all 


the miseries that we shall undergo If we Iw so foolish 
and wicked as to take this cursed coin. It would be 
very hard if all Ireland should be put into one scale, 
and tais sorry fellow Wood into the other; that Mr. 
Wood should weigh down this whole Kingdom, by 
which England gets above a million of good money 
every year clear into their pockets : and that is more 
tlian the English do by all the world besides. 

But your great comfort is, that as his majesty's 
patent does not oblige you to take this money, so the 
laws liave not given the crown a power of forcing the 
subject to take what money the king pleases ; for then, 
by the same reason, we might be bound to take pebble- 
stones, or cockle-shells, or stamped leather, for current 
coin, if ever we should happen to live under an ill 
prince ; who might likewise, by the same power, make 
a guinea pass fiir ten pounds, a shilling for twenty 
shillings, and so on ; by which he would, in a short 
time, get all the silver and gold of the kingdom into 
his own hands, and leave us nothing but brass or 
leather, or what he pleased. Neither is anything 
reckoned more cruel and oppressive in the French 
government than their common practice of calling in 
all their money, after tliey have sunk it very low, and 
then coining it anew at a much higher value ; which, 
however, is not tlie thousandth part so wicked as this 
abominable project of Mr. Wood. For the French 
give their subjects silver for silver, and gold for gold ; 
but this fellow will not so much as give us good brass 
or copper for our gold and silver, nor even a twelfth 
part of their worth. 

Having said thus much, I will now go on to tell you 
the judgment of some great lawyers in this matter, 
whom I fee’d on purpose for your sakes, and got their 
opinions under their hands, that I might be sure I went 
upon good grounds. 

A famous law-book, called “ The Mirror of Justice.” 
discoursing of the charters (or laws) ordained by our 
ancient kings, declares the law to be as follows: “It 
was ordained that no king of this realm should change 
or impair the money, or make any other money than 
of gold or silver, without the assent of all the counties 
that is, as njy lord Coke says, without the assent ol 
jiarliament. 

This book is very ancient, and of great authority for 
the time in which it was written, and with that 
character is often quoted by that great lawyer my 
lord Coke. By the law of England, the several metals 
are divided into lawful or true metal, and unlawful or 
false metal ; the former comprehends silver and gold, 
the latter all baser metals. That the former is only 
to pass in payments a|)pear8 by an act of parliament 
made the 20th year of Edward I., called the statute 
concerning the passing of pence ; which I give you 
here as I got it translated into English ; for some of 
our laws at that time were, as I am told, written in 
Latin : “ Whoever, in buying or selling, presumes to 
refuse a halfpenny or farthing of lawful money, bear- 
ing the stamp which it ought to have, let him be 
seized on as a contemner of the king’s majesty, and 
cast into prison.” 

By this statute, no person is to be reckoned a con- 
temner of the king's majesty, and for that crime to be 
committed to prison, but he who refuses to accept the 
king's coin made of lawfiil metal ; by which, as I 
observed before, silver and gold only are intended. 

That this is the true construction of the act appears 
not only from the plain meaning of the words, but from 
my lord Coke’s observation upon it. “ By this act,” 
says he, “ it appears that no subject can be forced to 
take, in buying, or selling, or other payment, any 
money made but of lawful metal ; that is of silver I'r 
gold.” 

The law of England gives the king all mines uf 
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gold and Bilve^, but not the mincR of other metals; 
tile reason of which prerogative or power, as it is given 
Oy my lord Coke, is, because money can be made of 
gold and silver, but not of otlier metals. 

Pursuant to this oyiinion, halfpence and farthings 
were anciently raaxle of silver, which is evident from 
the act of parliament of Henry H'., ch. 4, whereby it 
is enacted as follows : “ Item, for the great scarcity 
that is at present within the realm of England of half- 
)K‘nce and farthings of silver, it is ordained and esta- 
Idlshed that tlie third part of all the money of silver 
]jlate whicli sliall be brought to the bullion shall be 
made into halfjience and farthings." This shows that 
by the words “ halfpence and farthings of lawful 
money," in that statute concerning the passing of 
jience, is meant a small coin in halfpence and far- 
tliings of silver. 

I'his is further manifest from the statute of the 9th 
Edward III., ch. 3, which enacts “that no sterling 
halfpenny or farthing be molten for to make vessels, or 
any other tlnng, by the goldsmiths or others, upon 
forfeiture of the money so molten" (or melted). 

By another act in this king's reign, black money 
was not to be current in England, And by an act in 
the 1 1th year of his reign, ch. 5, galley halfpence were 
not to pass. What kind of coin these were I do not 
know, but 1 presume they were made of base metal. 
And these acts were no new laws, but further declara- 
tions of the old laws relative to the coin. 

Thus the law stands in relation to coin. Nor is 
there any example to the contrary, except one in 
Davis's Heports, who tells us “that in the time of 
'J'vrone's rebellion, queen Elizabeth ordered money of 
mixed metal to he coined in the Tower of London, 
and sent over hither for the payment of the army, 
obliging all j)eople to receive it; and commanding 
that all silver money should he taken only as bullion 
that is, for us much as it weighed. Davis tells us 
several partictilars in this matter, too long here to 
trouble you with, and “ that the privy-council of this 
kingdom obliged a merchant in England to receive 
this mixed money for goods transmitted hither." 

But this ])rocee(ling is rejected by all the l)est law- 
yers, iis contrary to law, the privy-council here having 
no such legal power. Aiul besides, it is to be con- 
sidered that the queen was then under great difficulties 
by a rehellioii in this kingdom, jissisted from Spain ; 
and wliatever is done in great exigenci^is and danger- 
ous times should never be an example to proceed by 
in seasons of peace and quietness. 

I will now, my dear friends, to save you tlie trouble, 
set before you, in short, what the law obliges you to 
do, and what it does not oblige you to. 

1st. You are obliged to take all money in payments 
whicli is coined by the king, and is of the English 
Standard or weight, provided it be of gold or silver. 

2dly. You are not obliged to take any money which 
is not of gold or silver ; not only the halfjieuce or 
farthings of England, but of any other country. And 
it is merely for convenience or ease tliat you are . 
content to take them ; because the custom of coining 
silver halfpence and farthings has long been left oil', 

I suppose on account of their being subject to be lost. 

3dty.. Much less are you obliged to take those vile 
halfpence of the same Wood, by which you must lose 
almost eleven pence in every shilling. 

Therefore, my friends, stand to it one and all ; re- 
fuse this filthy trash. It is no treason to rebel against 
Mr. Wood, His majesty, in his patent, obliges no- 
body to take these halfpence : our gracious prince has 
no such ill advisers about him ; or, if he had, yet you 
see the laws have not left it in the king's power to force 
us to take any coin hut what is lawful, of right stand- 
ard gold and silver. Therefore you liave nothing to tear. 


And let me in die next place apply myself part! 
culariy to you who are the poorer sort of tradesmen. 
Perhaps you may think you will not be so great losers 
as the rich if these halfpence should pass ; because 
you seldom see any silver, and your customers come 
to your shops or stalls with nothing but brass, which 
you likewise find bard to be got. But you may ta^ 
my word, whenever this money gains footing among 
you you will be utterly undone. If you carry these 
halfpence to a shop for tobacco or brandy, or any 
other thing tliat you want, the shopkeeper will ad- 
vance his goods accordingly, or else he must break, 
and leave the key under the door. “ Do you think 
1 will sell you a yard of ten-penny stuff for twenty 
of Mr. Wood's halfpence? no, not under 200 at 
least; neither will 1 he at the •trouble of counting, 
but weigh them in a lump." I will tell you one thing 
further, that if Mr. Wood's })roject should take, if 
would ruin even our beggars ; for when 1 give a beg- 
gar a halfpenny, it will quench his thirst, or go a good 
way to fill liis belly; but the twelftli part of a half- 
})enuy will do liim no more service tliaii if I should 
give him three pins out of my sleeve. 

In short, these halfpence are like the “accursed 
thing, wliich," as the Scripture tells us, “ the children 
of Israel were forbidden to touch.'* They will run 
about like the plague, and destroy every one who lays 
his hand upon them. 1 have heard scholars talk of 
a man who told the king that he had invented a way 
to torment people, by putting them into a bull of 
brass with lire under it ; hut the ]^rince put the pro- 
jector first into his brazen hull, to make the exjjeri- 
meiit. This very much resembles the project of Mr. 
Wood; and the like of this may possibly be Mr. 
W'ood'sfate; lliaMhe brass he contrived to torment 
this kingdom witli may prove his own torment and 
his destruction at last. 

N.B, The author of this paper is informed, by per- 
sons who have made it their business to be exact in 
their observations on the true value of these halfpence, 
that any person may expect to get a quart of two- 
penny ale for thirty-six of them. 

1 desire (hat all families may keep this paper care- 
fully by them, to refresh their memories whenever 
they shall have further notice of Mr. Wood's half- 
})ence, or any other the like imjjosture. 


LETTER THE SECOND. 

TO MR. HARDING, THE PRINTER, 

On occasion of a paragraph iu liis Newspaper of Aug. 1, 1724, 
relating to Mr. Woul’s Halfpence. 

August 4, 1724. 

In your Newsletter of the 1st instant there is a para- 
graph, dated from London, July 25, relating to 
Wood's halfpence ; whereby it is plain, what 1 foretold 
in my letter to tlie shopkeepers, &c., that this vile 
fellow would never be at rest ; and that the danger of 
our ruin approaches nearer ; and therefore the king- 
dom requires new and fresh warniiig. However, I 
take this paragraph to be, in a great measure, an im- 
position upon the public ; at least I hope so, because 
1 am informed that Wood is generally his own news- 
writer. I cannot but observe from that paragraph 
that this public enemy of ours, not satisfied to ruin us 
with his trash, takes every occasion to treat this king- 
dom with the utmost contempt. He represents several 
m our merchants and traders, upon examination before 
a committee of council, agreeing that there was the 
utmost necessity of copper money here before Ins 
patent ; so that several gentlemen have been forcetl to 
tally with their workmen, and give them bits of cards 
sealed and subscribed with their names. What iheiif 
If a physician prescribe to a |mtient a dram of pliysic. 
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ahall a rascal apothecary cram him with a pound, and 
mix it up with poison ? And is not a landlord's hand 
and seal to his own labourers a better security for 5s. or 
10*. than Wood's brass, ten times below the real value, 
can i>e to the kingdom for 108,000/. ? 

Hut who are these merchants and traders of Ire- 
land that made this report of the utmost necessity we 
under fjr copper money ? They aie oidy a few 
l)etrayer8 of their country, confederates with Wood, 
from whom they are to purchase a great quantity of his 
coin, perhaps at half the price that we are to take it, 
and vend it among us to the ruin of the public, and their 
own private advantages. Are not these excellent wit- 
nesses, upon whose integrity the fate of the kirjgd^m 
must depend, evidences in their own cause, and 
sharers in this work of iniquity ? 

If we could have deserved the liberty of coining for 
ourselves as we formerly did,— and why we have it 
not is everybody's wonder as well asinine, — ten thou- 
sand pounds might have been coined here in Dublin of 
only one-fifth below the intrinsic value, and this sum, 
with the stock of halffience we then had, would have 
been sufficient. But Wood, by his emissaries, — ene- 
mies to (lod and this kingdom,— has taken care to 
buy up as many of our old halfpence as he could, and 
from tlience the present want of change arises ; to re- 
move which by Mr. Wood’s remedy would be to 
cure a scratch on the finger by cutting off the arm. 
But, supjiosing there were not one farthing of change 
in the whole nation, I will maintain that 25,000/. 
would be a sum fully sufficient to answer all our occa- 
sions. I urn no inconsiderable slioj'heeper in (his 
town. I have discoursed with several of my own and 
other trades, with many gentlemen bovh of city and 
country, and also with great luunbeis of farmers, cot- 
tagers, and labourers, who all agree that 2#. in change 
for every family would be more than necessary in all 
dealings. Now, by the largest computation (even 
l)efore that grievous discouragement of agriculture 
which has so much lessened our numbers), tlie souls in 
this kingdom are computed to be one million and a 
half; which, allowing six to a family, makes 250,000 
families, and, consequently, 2s. to each family will 
amount oidy to 25,000/. ; whereas tliis honest, liberal 
liardwareman, Wood, would impose upon us above 
four times that sum. 

Your paragraph relates further, that sir Isaac New- 
ton reported an assay taken at the Tower of Wood’s 
metal, by which it appears that Wood had in all re- 
spects performed his contract. His contract! — With 
whomV Was it with the parliament or people of Ire- 
land ? are not they to be the purchasers “I But they 
detest, abhor, and reject it, as corrupt, fraudulent, 
mingled with dirt and trash. Upon which he grows 
ingry, goes to law, and jvill impose his goods upon us 
by force. 

But your Newsletter says that an assay was made of 
the coin. How impudent and insupportable is this ! 
Wood takes care to coin a dozen or two halfpence of 
good metal, sends them to the Tower, and they are ap- 
proved ; and these must answer all that he lias already 
coined or shall coin for the future. It is true, indeed, 
that a gentleman often sends to my shop for a pattern 
of stuff; I cut it fairly ofl’, and, if he likes it, he 
comes, or sends, and compares the pattern with the 
whole piece, and probably we come to a bargain. But 
if I were to buy a hundred sheep, and the grazier 
should bring me one single wether, fat and well 
fleeced, by way of patteni, and expect the samJ price 
round for the whole hundred, without suflering me 
to see them before he was paid, or giving me good 
security to resfore my money for those that were 
lean, or shorn, or scaliby, I would be none of his 
customer. I have heard of a man who had a mind 


to sell his house, and therefore carried a piece of brick 
in his pocket, which he showed as a pattern to en- 
courage purchasers; and this is directly the (.ase in 
point with Mr. Wood's assay. 

The next part of the paragraph contains Mr. Wood’s 
voluntary proposals for preventing any further ob- 
jiMjtions or apprehensions. 

His first proposal is, “ That whereas he has already 
coined 17,000/. and has copper prepared to make it up 
40,000/., he will be content to coin no more, unless the 
EXIGENCIES OP TRADE REQUIRE IT, although his pa- 
tent empowers him to coin a far greater quantity.” 

To which if I were to answer, it should be thus ; — 
“ Ijet Mr. Wood, and his crew of founders and tinkers, 
coin on, till tliere is not an old kettle left in the king- 
dom, — let them coin old leather, tobacco pipe clay, or 
the <lirt in the street, and call their trumpery by what 
name they please, from a guinea to a farthing, — we 
are not under any concern to know how he and his 
tribe of accomplices think fit to employ themselves. 
But 1 hope and trust that we are all to a man fully 
determined to have nothing to do with him or his ware.” 

The king has given him a patent to coin halfpence, 
but has not obliged ns to take them ; and 1 have 
already shown, in my Letter to the Shopkeepers, &c., 
that the law has not lel't it in the power of the prero- 
gative to compel the subjer^t to take any money besides 
gold and silver of the riglit sterling and standard. 

Wood further purposes (if 1 understand him right, 
for his exjjressions are dubious) that be will not coin 
above 40,00b/* unless the exigencies of trade require it. 

First, I observe that this sum of 40,000/., is almost 
double to what I proved to be sufficient for the whole 
kingdom, although we had not one of our old halfjience 
left. Again, I ask, who is to be judge when the exi- 
gencies of trade require it? Without doubt he means 
himself ; for as to us of this ])oor kingdom, who must 
be utterly ruined if this project should pucceed, we 
were never once consulted till the matter was over, and 
he will judge of our exigencies by liis own. Nt ither 
will these he ever at an end till he and his accomplices 
shall think they have enough ; and it now apjx'urs 
that he will not be content with all our gold and silver, 
but intends to buy up our goods and manufactures with 
the same coin. 

J shall not enter into examination of the prices for 
which he now proposes to sell his halfpence, or what he 
calls his copj)er, by the pound ; I have said enough ol 
it in my former letter, and it has likewise been con- 
.sidered by others. It is certain that, by his own first 
c miputation, we were to pay 3«. for what was in- 
trinsically worth but one, although it had been of 
the true weight and standard for which he pretended 
to have contracted ; but there is so gr(‘at a dilVerence, 
both in weight and badness, in several of bis coins, 
that some of them have been nine in ten below the 
intrinsic value, and most of them six or seven. 

His last proposal, being of a peculiar strain and na- 
ture, deserves to be very particularly considered, botl 
oil account of the matter and the style. It is as follows 

“Lastly, in consideration of the direful, appreheii 
sious which prevail in Ireland, that Mr. Wood will, by 
such coinage, drain them of their gold and silver, he 
projK)S€8 to take their manufactures in exchange, and 
that no person be obliged to receive more than b^d. 
at one payment.” 

First, observe this little impudent hardwai'eman turn- 
ing into ridicule the direful apprehensions of a whole 
kingdom, priding himself as the cause of them, and 
daring to prescribe (what no king of England ever at- 
tempted) how far a whole nation shall be obliged tn 
take his brass coin. And be lias reason to insult : for 
sure there was never an example in history of a great 
kingdom kept in awe for above a year, in daily dread 
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of utter degtruclioii, —i.ot by a powerful invader, at 
the head of 20,000 men, — not by a plague or a famine, 
— not by a tyrannical prince (for we never had one more 
griicioiw) or a corrupt administration, — but by one 
single, diminutive, insignificant mechanic. 

But to go on : — to remove our direful apprehensions 
that he will drain us of our gold and silver by his coin- 
age, this little arbitrary mock-monarch most graciously 
offers to take our manufactures in exchange. Are our 
Irish understandings indeed so low in his opinion ¥ Is 
not this the very misery we complain of, that his cursed 
project will put us under the necessity of selling our 
goods for what is equal to nothing 1 How would such 
a proposal sound from France or Spain, or any other 
country with whicli we traffic, if they should offer to 
deal with us only upon this condition, fhat we should 
take their money at ten times higher than the intrinsic 
value? Does Mr. Wood think, for instance, tliat we 
will sell him a stone of wool for a parcel of his coun- 
ters, not worth sixpence, when we can send it to Eng- 
land, and receive as many shillings in gold and 
silver? Surely there was never heard such a com- 
pound of impudence, villany, and folly ! 

His proposals conclude with perfect high treason. 
He promises that no person shall be obliged to receive 
more than 5^c/. of his coin in one payment. By which 
it is plain that he pretends to oblige every subject in 
tliis kingdom to take so much in every payment if it 
be off'ereu ; whereas his patent obliges no man, nor 
can the prerogative, by law, claim such a power, as 
I have often observed; so that here Mr. Wood takes 
upon him the entire legislature, and an absolute do- 
rninon over the properties of the whole nation. 

Good (irod ! who are this wretch's advisers ? Who 
are his supporters, abettors, eiicouragers, or sharers? 
Mr. Wood will oblige me to take fivepence halfijenny 

his brass in every payment; and I will shoot Mr. 
Wood and his deputies through tlie head, like high- 
waymen or housebreakers, if they dare to force one 
fai thing of their coin on me in the payment of 100/. 
It is no loss of honour to submit to the lion; but 
who, with the figure of a man, can think with pa- 
tience of being devoured alive by a rat ? He has laid 
a tax upon the peo])le of Ireland of 17s. at leiist, in the 
pound ; a tax, I say, not only upon lands, but interest- 
money, goods, manufacture.s, tlie hire of handicraffs- 
men, labourers, and servants. 

Shopkeepers, look to yourselves ! — Wood will oblige 
and force you to take 5^/. of his trash in every pay- 
ment, and many of you receive twenty, thirty, forty 
payments in one day, or else you can hardly find breacl. 
And pray consider how mucli that will amount to in 
a year. Twenty times 5^/. is 9#. 2f/. which is above 
160/. a-year ; wherein you will be losers of at least 
1 10/. by taking your payments in his money. If any 
of you be content to deal with Mr. Wood on such con- 
ditions, you may ; but, for my own particular, let his 
money perish with him ! If the famous Mr. Hampden 
rather chose to go to prison than pay a few shillings to 
king Charles I. without authority of parliament, I will 
rather choose to be hanged than have all my substance 
taxed at lls. in the pound, at the arbitrary will and 
pleasure of the venerable Mr. Wood. 

The paragraph concludes thus : — “ N.B.” (that is to 
say, nota bene^ or mark well ) “ No evidence appeared 
from Ireland, or elsewhere, to prove the mischiefs 
complained of, or any abuses whatsoever committed, 
in the execution of the said grant.” 

The impudence of this remark exceeds all that went 
liefore. First, the house of commons in Ireland, 
which represents the whole people of the kingdom, 
aial, secontlly, the privy-council, addres.sed his majesty 
against these halfpence. What ccmld be done more 
to express the universal sense of the nation ? If his 


copper were diamonds, and the kingdom were entirely 
against it, would not fhat be sufficient to reject it ? 
Must a committee of the whole house of commons, 
and our whole privy-council, go over to argue pro 
and con with Mr. Wood ? To what end did the king 
give his patent for coining halfjience for Ireland? 
Was it not because it was represented to his sacred 
majesty that such a coinage would be of advantage 
to the good of this kingilom and of all his subjects 
here? It is to the patentee’s peril if this reiwesentation 
be fal.se, and the execution of his patent be fraudulent 
and corrupt. Is he so wicked and foolish to think 
that his patent was given him to ruin a million and 
a half of ]>eo])le, that he might be a gainer of three or 
four score thousand pounds to himself? Before he 
was at the charge of passing a patent, much more of 
raking up so much filthy dross, and stamping it with 
his majesty's image and superscription, should he not 
first, in common sense, in common equity, and com- 
mon manners, have consulted the principal party con- 
cerned, — that is to say, the jieople of the kingdom, 
the hou.se of lords or commons, or the privy-council ? 
If any foreigner should ask us whose image and 8uj)er- 
scription tliere is on Wood's coin, we should be 
tishamed to tell him it was CfBsar's. In that great 
want of copper halfpence which he alleges we were, 
oiir city set up our Caisar's’* statue in excellent copper, 
at an expense that is equal in value to 30,000 pounds 
of his coin, and we will not receive his image in worse 
rnetal. 

1 observe many of our people putting a melancholy 
case on this subject. “ It is true,” say they, “we are 
all undone if Wood's halfpence must pass; but what 
shall we do if his majesty puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take them?’’ Tliis has been often 
dinned in my ears ; hut I desire my countrymen to 
be assured that there is nothing in it. The king never 
issues out a proclamation but to enjoin what the law 
jtermits him. He will not issue out a proclamation 
against law ; or, if such a thing should happen by a 
mistake, we are no more obliged to obey it than to 
run our heads into the fire. Besides, his majesty 
will never command us by a proclamation what he 
does not oiler to command ns in the jiatent itself. 
I'here lie leaves it to our discretion, so that our de- 
truction must be entirely owing to ourselves; there- 
fore, let no man he afraid of a proclamation which 
will never be granted, and if it should, yet, upon this 
occasion, will be of no force. 

The king's revenues here are nearly 400,000/. a-year. 
Can you think liis ministers will advise him to take 
them in Wood’s brass, which will reduce the value to 
50,000/. ? England gets a million sterling by this 
nation ; which, if this project goes on, will be almost re- 
duced to nothing. And do you think those who live 
in England upon Irish estates will be content to take 
an eighth or tenth part by being paid in Wood’s dross? 

If Wood and his confederates were not convinced 
of our stupidity, they never would have attempted so 
audacious an enterprise. He now sees a spirit has 
been raised against him, and he only watches till it 
begins to flag : he goes about watching when to devour 
us. He hopes we shall be weary of contending with 
him ; and at last, out of ignorance or fear, or of Vieing 
perfectly tired with opposition, we shall be forced to 
yield ; and therefore, 1 confess, it is my chief endea- 
vour to keep up your spirits and resentments. If I 
tell you “ tliere is a precipice under you, and tfiat if 
yflii go forward you will certainly break your necks 
if I point to it before your eyes, must I be at the 
trouble of repeating it every morning? Are our 
people's hearts waxed gross ? Are their ears dull of 
nearing? And have they closed their eyes? I fear 
• A st8‘ac of George I. in Dublin. 
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thtr« »xt 89 m% few ripers among us, who for 1 0/. or 
20 /. gain would sell all their souls and their country *, 
although at last it should end in their own ruin, as 
well as ours. Be not like “ the deaf adder, who re- 
fuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he mver 
so wisely.” 

Although my letter he directed to you, Mr. Harding, 
y#t I intend it for all rny countrymen. I have no 
interest in this aflair but what is common to the 
public. I can live l>etter than many others ; 1 have 
some gold and silver by me, and a shop well fur- 
nished ; and shall be able to make a shift when many 
of my betters are starving. But I am grieved to see 
the coldness and indifference of many people with 
whom 1 discourse. Some are afraid of a proclama- 
tion ; others shrug up their shoulders, and cry, “ What 
would you have us to do?” Some give out, there is 
no danger at all : others are comforted that it will be 
a common calamity, and they shall faro no worse than 
their neighbours. Will a man who hears midnight 
robbers at his door get out of bed and raise his family 
f)r a common defence ; and shall a whole kingdom 
lie in a lethargy, while Mr. W*ood comes, at the head 
of his confederates, to rob them of all they have, to 
ruin us and our ]) 08 terity for ever ? If a highwayman 
meets you on tlie road, you give him your money to 
save your life; but, God be thanked. Mr. Wood can- 
not touch a hair of your heads. You have all the 
laws of God and man on your side ; when he or his 
accomplices offer you his dross, it is but saying no, 
and you are safe. If a madman should come into 
my shop with a handful of dirt raked out of the 
kennel, and offer it in payment for ten yards of stuff, 
1 would pity or laugh at him ; or, if his behaviour 
deserved it, kick him out of my doors. And if Mr. 
Wood comes to demand my gold and silver, or com- 
modities for which I have paid my gold and silver, 
in exchange for his trash, can he deserve or expect 
better treatment ? 

When the evil day is come (If it must come), let us 
mark and observe those who presume to offer these 
lialfpence in payment. Let their names and trades 
and ])laces of abode be made public, that every one 
may lie aware of them as betrayers of their ccuintry, 
and confederates with Mr. Wood. Let them be 
watched at markets and fairs; and let the Hrst honest 
discoverer give the word about that Mr. Wood's half- 
pence have been offered, and caution the poor innocent 
people not to receive them. 

Perhaps I have been too tedious ; but there would 
iii ver be an end if I attem])ted to say all that this 
melancholy subject will liear. I will conclude with 
humbly offering one proposal; which, if it were put 
into practice, would blow up this destructive project 
at once. Let some skilful judicious pen draw up an 
advertisement to the following jiurpose : — 

“Whereas one William Wood, hardwaremari, 
now or lately sojourning in the city of London, has, by 
many misrepresentations, procured a patent for coining 
108,000/. in copper half[)ence for this kingdom, which is 
a sum live times greater than our occasions recpiire : And 
whereas it is notorious that the said Wood has coined 
his halfpence of such base metal and false weight 
that they are at least six parts in seven below the real 
value : And whereas we have reason to apprehend, 
that the said Wood may at any time hereafter clan- 
destinely coin as many more halfpence as he pleases : 
And whereas the said patent neither d()es nor can 
oblige his majesty's subjects to receive the said half- 
{>ence in any payment, but leaves it to their voluntary 
choice ; because by law the sirbject cannot be obliged 
to take any money, except gold or silver: And 
whereas, contrary to the letter and meaning of the 
fobl patent, the said W’’ood has declared that every 


person shall be obliged t4) take oi ms coin it» 
every payment : And whereas tlie house of commons 
and privy council have severally addressed Ins most 
sacred majesty, representing the ill consequences 
which the said coinage may liave upon this kingdom : 
And lastly, whereas it is universally agreed tliat the 
whole nation to a man (except Mr. Wood and his con- 
federates) are in the utmost a|)prehensions of the ruinous 
consequences that must follow from the said coinage : 
Therefore we wliose names are underwritten, being 
jrersons of considerable estates in this kingdom, and 
residers therein, do unanimously resolve and declare 
that we will never receive one farthing or halfpenny of 
the said Wood’s coining, and that we will direct all 
our tenants to refuse the said coin from any iwrson 
whatsoever ; of wliich, that they may not be ignorant, 
we have sent them a copy of this advertisement, to be 
read to them by our stewards, receivers,” &c. 

1 could wish that a paper of this nature might he 
drawn up and signed by two or three hundred prin- 
cipal gentlemen of this kingdom, and printed copies 
thereof sent to their several tenants. I am deceived if 
anything could sooner defeat this execrable design ot 
Wood and his accomplices. This would immediately 
give the alarm, and set the kingtlom on their guard ; 
this would give coiwage to the meanest tenant and 
cottager. “ How long, O Lord, righteous and true,*' &c. 

I must tell you iti particular, Mr. Harding, that 
you are much to blame. Several hundred persons 
have inquired at your house for my “ Letter to the 
Shopkeepers,” &c., and you had none to sell them. 
Pray keep yourself provided with that letter, aial 
with (his : you have got very well by the former ; 
but 1 did not tlien write for your sake, any more than 
I do now. Pray advertise both in every newspaper ; 
and let it not he your fault or mine if our country- 
men will not take warning. 1 desire you likewise to 
sell them as chea]) iis you can. 

I am your servant, M. B. 

Thk following Report, taken from the “ lliberniah 
P«/r<o/” (Dublin, 1730), will be found extremely 
interesting from the circumstance of its containing 
all the arguments brought forward by the goveru- 
iTient in favour of Wood’s patent, in order to (ix 
the charge of contumacy and disaffection upon the 
dean in exciting the people of Ireland. 

The liepert of fJie committee of the IoMh of his ma- 
jesty's most honourable privy council, in relation to 
Mr. fVood's halfpence and farthings, 8fc. 

At the council-chamber at Whitehall, the 21//i daii of 
July, 1721. 

In obedience to your majesty's ortier of reference, upon 
the several resolutions and addresses of both houses of 
parliament of Ireland, during their late session, the 
late address of your majesty's justices and privy 
council of that kingdom and the petitions of the 
county and city of Dublin, concerning a jjatent 
granted by your majesty to William Wood, esq., for 
th« coining and uttering copper halfpence and far- 
things in tlie kingdom of Ireland to such persons as 
would voluntarily accept the same ; and upon tlie pe- 
tition of the said William Wood concerning the same 
coinage, the lords of the committee have taken into 
their consideration the said patent, addresses, petitions, 
and all matters and pajiers relating thereto, and have 
heard and examined all such {lersoris as, upon due and 
suflficient notice, were desirous and willing to be heard 
upon the subject-matter under their consideration, and 
have agreed upon the following report, containing a 
true state of the whole matter, as it appeared before 
them, with their humble opinion, to bo laid l»ef(>re 
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your majesty for your roytil consideration and determi- 
nation upon a matter of such importance. 

The several addresses to your majesty from your 
subjects of Ireland contain in general terms the strong- 
est representation of the great apprehensions they were 
under from the importing and uttering copper half- 
pence and farthings in Ireland, by virtue of the patent 
granted to Mr. Wood, which they conceived would 
))rove highly wqudicial to your majesty's revenue, de- 
structive of the trade and commerce of the kingdom, 
and of dangerous consequence to the properties of a 
subject. They represent that the patent had been ob- 
tained in a clandestine and unprecedented manner, 
and by notorious misrepresentations of the state of 
Ireland; that if the terms of the patent had been com- 

f )lied with, this coinage would have been of infinite 
088 to the kingdom, but that the patentee, under co- 
lour of the powers granted to him, had imported and 
endeavoured to utter great quantities of different im- 
pressions and of less weight than required by the 
patent, and had been guilty of notorious frauds and 
deceit in coining the said copper-money : And they 
humbly beseech your majesty tliat you would give 
such directions as in your great wisdom you should 
think proper to prevent the fatal effects of uttering any 
halfpence or farthings by virtue of.the said patent : And 
the house of commons of Ireland, in a second address 
upon this subject, pray that your majesty would be 
pleased to give directions to the several officers in- 
trusted in the receipt of your majesty’s revenue, that 
they do not, on any pretence whatever, receive or utter 
any of the said copper halfpence or farthings. 

In answer to the addresses of the houses of parlia- 
ment of Ireland, your majesty was most graciously 
pleased to assure them “ that if any abuses had been 
committed by the patentee, you would give the neces- 
sary orders for inquiring into and punishing those 
abuses; and that your majesty would do everything that 
was in your power for the satisfaction of your people.” 

In pursuance of this your majesty's most gracious 
•leclaration, your majesty was pleased to take this mat- 
ter into your royal consideration ; and, that you might 
be the better enabled effectually to answer the expect- 
ations of your people of Ireland, your majesty was 
pleased, by a letter from lord Carteret, one of your 
principal secretaries of state, dated March 10, 1723 -4, 
to signify your pleasure to your lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, “ That he should give directions for sending over 
such papers and witnesses as should be thought proper 
to support the objections made against the patent, and 
against the })atentee in tlie execution of the powers 
given him by the patent.” 

Upon the receipt of these your majesty's orders, the 
lord-lieutenant, by his letter of the 20th March, 1723-4, 
represented the greats difficulty he found himself un- 
der to comply with these your majesty's orders; and, 
by another letter, of the 24th of March, 1723-4, “ after 
consulting the principal meml)ei'S of both houses who 
were immediately in your majesty's service, and of tlie 
privy -council,*’ acquainted your majesty, “ that inaie 
of them would take upon them to advise how any ma- 
terial persons or papers might be sent over on this 
occasion ; but they all seemed apprehensive of the ill- 
temper any miscarriage, in a trial upon scire facicu 
brought against the patentee, might occiision in both 
houses, if the evidence were not laid as full before a 
jury as it was before them,” and did therefore a second 
time decline sending over any persons, papers, or ma- 
terials whatsoever, to support this charge brought against 
your majesty's patent and the patentee. 

As this proceeding seemed very extraordinary, that, 
in a matter that h id raised so great and universal a 
clamour in Ireland, no one person could l)e prevailed 
'jpftii to come over from Ireland in 8upj»oit of the 


united sense of Ixith houses of parliament of Ireland ; 
that no papers, no materials, no evidence whatsoever 
of the mischiefs arising from this patent, or of the noto- 
rious frauds and deceit committed in the execution of 
it, could now be had, to give your majesty satisfaction 
herein ; “ your majesty, however, desirous to give your 
people of Irelatid all possible satisfaction, but sensible 
that you cannot in any case proceed against any of t^ie 
meanest of your subjects but according to the known 
rules and maxims of law and justice,” repeated your 
orders to your lord-lieutenant of Ireland, that, by per- 
suasion, and making proper allowances for their ex- 
penses, new endeavours might be used to procure and 
send over such witnesses as should be thought material 
to make good the charge against the iiatent. 

In answer to these orders, the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland acquaints your majesty, by his letter of the 
23rd of April to one of your principal secretaries of 
state, “ that, in order to obey your majesty's commands 
as far as possibly be could, at a meeting wilh my lord 
chancellor, the chief judges, your majesty's attorney 
and solicitor-general, he had earnestly desired their 
advice and assistance to enable him to send over such 
witnesses as might be necessary to support the charge 
against Mr. Wood's patent, and the execution of if. 
The result of this meeting was such that the lord-lieu- 
tenant could not reap the least advantage or assistance 
from it, every one being so guarded with caution 
against giving any advice or opinion in this matter 
of state, apprehending great danger to themselves from 
meddling in it.” 

The lords of the committee think it very strange that 
there should he such great difficulty in prevailing with 
persons who had already given their evidence before 
tlie jmrliament of Ireland to come over and give the 
same evidence here, and especially that the chief dif- 
ficulty should arise from a* general appreliension of a 
miscarriage in an inquiry before your majesty, or in a 
roceeding by due course of law, in a case where both 
ouses of parliament had declared themselves so fully 
convinced and satisfied, upon evidence and examina- 
tions taken in the most solemn maimer. 

At the same time that your majesty sent your orders 
to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland to send over such 
evidences as were tliought material to support the 
charge against tlie patent, that your majesty might, 
without any further loss of time than was absolutely 
necessary, lie as fully informed as was possible, and that 
the abuses and frauds alleged to he committed by the 
patentee, in executing tlie powers granted to him, 
might he fully and strictly inquired into and examined, 
your majesty was pleased to order that an assay should 
he made of the fineness, value, and weight of this cop- 
per money, and the goodness thereof, compared with 
the former coinages of copper money for Ireland, and 
the copper money coined in your majesty's mint in 
England ; and it was accordingly referred to sir Isaac 
Newton, Edward Southwell, and John Scrope, esqns., to 
make the said assay and trial. 

By the reports made of this assay, which are Iiere- 
unto annexed, it appears “ that the pix of the copper 
moneys coined at Bristol by Mr. Wood for Ireland, 
containing the trial jiieces, whicli was sealed and 
locked up at the time of coining, was ojiened at your 
majesty's mint at the Tower; that the comptroller’s 
account of the quantities of halfpence and farthings 
coined, agreed with Mr. Wood’s account, amounting 
to 59 tons, 3 hundred, 1 quarter, 11 pounds, and 4 
c^ices; that by the specimens of this coinage whicl 
had from time to time been taken from the several 
parcels coined, and sealed up in papers, and put into 
the pix, 60 half{)euce weighed fourteen ounces troy, 
and 1 8 pennyweight, which is about a quarter of an 
ounie i^ve one pound weight avoirdu|)ois ; and 3U 
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ftuthings weighed 3| ot. 46 gr. troy, which is also above 
the weight required by the patent. It also appears that 
both halfpence and farthings, when heat^ red-hot, 
spread thin under the hammer without cracking ; that 
the copper of which Mr. Wood’s coinage is made is of 
the same goodness and value with the copper of which 
the copper money is coineil in your majesty’s mint 
fdl England, and wortli, in the market, about 13«/. 
per pound weight avoirdupois; that a pound of cop- 
{)er wrought into bars or fillets, and made fit for coin- 
age, iHjfore brought into the mint at the Tower of 
London, is worth 18</. per pound, and always cost 
as much, and is coined into 2.3 pence of copper money, 
by tale, for England. It likewise appears that the 
halfpence and farthings coined by Mr. Wood, when 
compared with the copper money coined for Ireland in 
the reigns of king Charles II., king .Tames ll., and king 
William and queen Mary, considerably exceeds them 
all in weight, very far exceeds them all in goodness, 
firieness, and value of the copper, !ione of them bearing 
the fire so well, not being malleable, wasting very 
much in the fire, and great part of them burning into a 
cinder of little or no value at all ; specimens of all 
which, as likewise of Mr. Wood's copper money, upon 
trials and assays made by sir Isaac Newton, Mr. South- 
well, and Mr. Scrope, were laid before this committee 
for their information.” 

The lords of the committee beg leave, upon this 
article of the complaint, that notorious frauds and 
deceits had been committed by the patentee in exe- 
cuting the powers granted him, to observe to your 
majesty that this is a fact expressly charged upon the 
imtentee, and, if it had in any manner been proved, it 
might have enabled your majesty, by due course of 
law, to have given the satisfaction to your people of 
Ireland that has been so nvuch insisted upon; but, as 
it is now above four months since your majesty was 
pleased to send over to Ireland for such evidence as 
nnght prove a fact alleged to be so notorious, and no 
evidence at all has been as yet transmitted, nor the 
least expectation given of any that may hereafter be 
obtained, and the trials and assays that have been 
taken of the halfpence and farthings coined by Mr. 
Wood proving so unquestionably the weight, goodness, 
and fineness of tlie copper money coined, rather ex- 
ceeding the conditions of the patent than being any 
way defective, the lords of the committee cannot advise 
your majesty, by a writ of scire facias^ or any other 
manner, to endeavour vacating the said patent, when 
there is no probability of success in such an under- 
hiking. 

As these trials and assays fully show that the 
patentee hath acted fairly according to the terms and 
conditions of his patent, so they evidently prove that 
the care and caution made use of in this patent, by 
proper conditions, checks, and comptrols, have eflect- 
ually provided that the copper money coined foi 
Ireland by virtue of this patent should far exceed the 
like coinages for Ireland in the reigns of your majesty’s 
royal predecessors. 

And that your majesty’s royal predecessors have 
exercised this undoubted prerogative of granting t-c 
rivate persons the power and privilege of coining coppei 
alfpence and farthings for the kingdom of Ireland was 
proved to this committee by several precedents of sucli 
patents granted to private persons by king Charles II. ant' 
king James II., none of which were equally beneficial U 
your kingdom of Ireland, nor so well guarded witl 
proper covenants and conditions for the due execution o 
the powers thereby granted, although the power and va* 
lidity of thooe patents, and a due compliance with them 
was never in any one instancei till this time, disputed oi 
ctnitroverted. 

By these former paleuU> the sole \K)\\et of coinir 


copper money for Ir^and was granted to the patentees 
ur the term of 21 years, to be coined in such place 
‘8 they should think convenient, and such quau- 
ities as they could conveniently issue within the tenn 
yf 21 years, without any restriction of the quantity to 
ye coined within the whole term, or any provision of 
i certain quantify, only to be coined annually to 
prevent the ill consequences of too great a quantity 
o be poured in at once, at the will and pleasure 
)f the patentees ; no provision was made for the 
goodness and fineness of the copper, no comptroller 
ippointed to inspect the copper in bars and fillets, he- 
‘ore coined, and take constant assays of the money when 
joined, and the power of issuing not limited to such tis 
would voluntarily accept the same ; but, by the patent 
panted to John Knox, the money coined by virtue of 
:hat patent is made and declared to be the current 
join of the kingdom of Ireland, and a pound-weight of 
;opper was allowed to be coined into 2s. 8d., and 
vhatever quantity should be coined, a rent of 16/. 
per annum only was reserved to the crown, and 700 
tons of copjxjr were computed to be coined within 21 
jrears, without any complaint. 

The term granted to Mr. Wood for coining copper 
money is for 14 years only, the quantity for the wliole 
term limited to 360 tons; 100 tons only to be issued 
within one year, and 20 tons each year, for the 13 re- 
naiuing years : a comptroller is appointed by the au- 
liority of the crown, to ins])ect, comptrol, and assay 
the copper, as well not coined as coined; the copper to 
l)e fine British copper, cast into bars or fillets, which, 
when heated reil-hot, would spread thin urnler the 
hammer ; a pound weight of copper to be coined into 
2s. 6c/., and without any compulsion or currency 
enforced to be received by snch only as would volun- 
tarily and wilfully accept the same; a rent of 800/. 
per annum is reserved to your majesty, and 200/. per 
annum to your majesty's clerk com|)troller, to be paid 
annually by the patentee, for the full term of the 14 
years, which, for 13 years, when 20 tons of copper only 
are coined, is not inconsiderable ; these great and essen- 
tial ditl’erences in the several patents that have been 
granted for coining copper money for the kingdom of 
Ireland seemed sufficiently to justify the care and cau- 
tion that was used in granting the letters patent to Mr. 
W ood. 

It has l)een further represented to your majesty that 
these letters- patent were obtained by Mr. Wood in a 
clandestine and unjjrecedented manner, and by gross 
misrepresentations of the state of the kingdom of Ire- 
land. Upon inquiring into this fact, it appears, that 
the petition of Mr. Wood for obtaining this coinage 
was presented to your majesty at the time that several 
other petitions and supplications were made to your 
majesty, for tlie same purpose, by sundry persons well 
acquainted and conversant with the affairs of Ireland, 
setting forth the great want of small money and change 
in ail the common and lower parts of trahic and busi- 
ness throughout the kingdom, and the terms of Mr. 
Wood's petition seeming to your majesty most reason- 
able, thereupon a draught of warrant, directing a grant 
of such coinage to be made to Mr. Wood, was then re- 
ferred to your majesty’s then attorney and solicitor 
general of England, to consider and report their opinion 
to your majesty : sir Isaac Newton, as the committee 
is informed, was consulted in all the steps of settling 
and adjusting the terms and conditions of the patent ; 
and after mature deliberation, your majesty's warrant 
was signed, directing an indenture in such manner as 
is practised in your majesty's mint in the Tower of 
London, for the coining of gold and silver moneys, to pass 
the great seal of Great Britain, which was carried through 
all the usual forms and offices without haste or | reci* 
pifation ; that the committee cauiiut discover the least 
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pretence to say this patent was passed or obtained in a 
clandestine or unprecedented manner, unless it is to be 
understood, that your majesty’s granting a liberty of 
coining copi^er money for Ireland, under the great seal 
of Great Britain, without referring the consideration 
thereof to the principal officers of Ireland, is the 
grievance and mischief complained of. Upon this head, 
it must be admitted that letters -patent under the 
great seal of Great Britain, for coining copper money 
for Ireland, are legal and obligatory, a just and reason- 
able exercise of your majesty's royal prerogative, and 
in no manner derogatory or invasive of any lil^rties 
or privileges of your subjects of Ireland. When any 
matter or thing is transacting that concerns or may 
affect your kingdom of Ireland, if your majesty has 
any doubts concerning the same, or sees just cause for 
considering your officers of Ireland, your majesty is 
frequently pleased to refer such considerations to your 
chief governors of Ireland ; but the lords of the com- 
ttiittee hope it will not be asserted that any legal 
orders or resolutions of your majesty catj or ought to 
be called in question or invalidated, because the advice 
or consent of your chief governors of that kingdom was 
not previously had upon them. The precedents are 
many wherein cases of great importance to Ireland, 
and that immediately affected the interests of that king- 
dom, warrants, orders, and directions, by the authority 
of your majesty and your royal predecessors, have been 
issued under the royal sign manual, without any pre- 
vious reference, or advice of your officers of Ireland, 
which liave always had tlieir due force, and have been 
punctually complied with and obeyed. And as it 
cannot he disputed hut this patent might legally and 
properly pass under the great seal of (jieat Britain, so 
their lordships cannot find any precedents or references 
to the officers of Ireland, of what jKissed under the 
great seal of England ; on tlie contrary, there are pre- 
cedents of patents passed under the great seal of Ire- 
land, where in all the previous steps the references were 
made to the officers of England. 

By the misrepresentation of the state of Ireland, in 
order to obtain this patent, it is presumed is meant, that 
the information given to your majesty of the great want 
of small money, to make small payments, was ground- 
less, and tliat there is no such want of small money. 
The lords of the committee inquired very particularly 
into this article^ and Mr. Wood produces several wit- 
nesses that directly asserted the great want of small 
money for change, and the great damage that retailers 
and manufacturers suffered fur the want of such copper 
money. Evidence was given that considerable manu- 
facturers have been obliged to give tallies, or tokens in 
cards, to their woikmen, for want of small money, 
signed upon the back, to be afterwards exchanged for 
larger money ; Tliat a premium was often given to 
obtain small money for necessary occasions : Several 
letters from Ireland to correspondents in England were 
read, complaining of the want of copper money, and 
expressing the great demand there was for this money. 

The great want of small money was further proved 
by the common use of raps, a counterfeit coin, of such 
base metal that what passes for a halfpenny is not 
worth lialf a farthing ; which raps appeared to have 
obtained a currency out of necessity, and for want of 
better small money to make change with ; and by the 
best accounts, the lords of the committee have reason 
to lielieve that there can be no doubt that there is a 
real want of small money in Ireland, whicli seems to 
be go far admitted on all hands, that there does not 
appear to have been aijy misrepresentation of the state 
of Ireland in tliis re8|)ect. 

In the second address fiom the house of commong 
to your majesty, they most humbly beseech your ma- 
•eg^y that you will be graciously pleased to give di- 


rections to the several officers intrusted with the receipt 
of your majesty's revenue, that they do not, on any 
pretence whatsoever, receive or utter such lialfpeuce 
or farthings; and Mr. W owl, in his j)etition to your 
majesty, complains that the officers of your majesty '■ 
revenue had already given such orders to all tlie infe- 
rior officers not to receive any of this coin. 

Vour majesty, by your patent under the great s®il 
of Great Britain, wills, requires, and commands your 
“ lieutenant, deputy, or ot her chief governor or gover- 
nors of your kingdom of Ireland, and all other officers 
and ministers of your majesty, your heirs aiMl succes- 
sors, in England, Ireland, or elsewhere, to be aiding and 
assisting to the said William Wood, his executors, &c., 
in tlie execution of all or any the powers, authorities, 
directions, matters, or tilings, to be executed by him 
or them, or for his or their benefft and advantage, by 
virtue and in pursuance of the said indentures, in all 
things as hecometh,” &c. — And if the officers of the 
revenue have, upon their own authority, given any 
orders, directions, sign iff cations, or intimations, to hinder 
or obstruct the receiving and uttering the copper money 
coined and imported pursuant to your majesty's let- 
ters-patent, this cannot but lie looked upon as a very 
extraordinary proceeding. 

In another paragraph of the patent your majesty has 
covenanted and granted unto the said William Wood, 
his executors, &c. That upon performance of cove- 
nants on his and their parts, he and they shall peace- 
ably and quietly have, liold, and enjoy all the 
powers, authorities, privileges, licences, profits, advan- 
tages, and all other iiiafters and things thereby granted, 
without any let, suit, trouble, molestation, or denial of 
your majesty, your heirs or successors, or of or by any 
of your or their officers or ministers, or any person or 
persons,” &c. — This being expressly granted and 
covenanted by your majesty, and there ap])earing no 
failure, non-jx^rformance, or breach of covenants, on the 
part of the patentee, the lords of the committee cannot 
advise your majesty to give directions to the officers of 
the revenue not to receive or utter any of the said 
copper halfpence or farthings, as has been desired. 

Mr. Wood, having been heard by his counsel, pro- 
duced his several witnesses ; all the papers and prece- 
dents which he thought material having been read and 
considered ; and having, as he conceived, fully vindi- 
cated both the patent and the execution thereof' • For 
his further justification, and to clear himself from the 
imputation of attempting to make to himself any un- 
reasonable profit or advantage, and to enrich himself at 
the expense of the kingdom of Ireland, by endeavour- 
ing to impose upon them, and utter a greater quantity 
of copper money than the necessary occasions of the 
people shall require and can easily take off’, delivered 
a proposal in writing, signed by himsell', which is here- 
unto annexed; and Mr. Wood having, by the said 
letteis-patent, “ covenanted, granted, and promised to, 
and with your majesty, your heirs and successors, that 
lie shall and will, from time to time, in the making of 
tl^e said copper farthings and halfpence in England, 
and in transporting the same from time to time in 
Ireland, and in uttering, vending, disposing, and 
dispersing the same there, and in all his doings and 
accounts concerning the same, submit himself to the 
ins^ction, examination, order, and cuinptrol of your 
majesty and your commissioners of the treasury, or 
high-treasurer, for the time being ;” the lords of the 
coiqmittee are of opinion that your majesty, upon this 
voluntary ofl'er and proposal of Mr. Wood, may give 
proper orders and directions for the execution and due 
performance of such parts of the said proposal as shall 
be judged most for the interest and accommodation ol 
your subjects of Ireland . In the mean time, it not ap- 
pearing to their lordships that Mr. Wood has done oi 
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eommitled any act or deed that may tend to invalidate 
or make void his letters-patent, or to forfeit the privi- 
leges and advantages thereby granted to him by your 
majesty, it is but just and reasonable that your ma- 
jesty should immediately send orders to your commis- 
sioners of the revenue, and all other your officers in 
Ireland, to revoke all orders, directions, significations, 
or* intimations whatsoever, that may have been given 
by them or any of them, to hinder or obstruct the re- 
ceiving and uttering this copper money, and that the 
halfpence and farthings already coined by Mr. Wood, 
amounting to about 17,000/., and such further quan- 
tity as shall make up the said 17,000/. to 40,000/., 
“ be suffered and permitted, without any let, suit, 
trouble, molestation, or denial of any of your majesty’s 
officers or ministers whatsoever, to pass and be received 
as current money by such os shall be w illing to receive 
the same.” At the same time, it may be advisable for 
your majesty to give the proper orders that Mr. Wood 
shall not coin, import into Ireland, utter, or dispose of 
any more copper halfpence or farthings than to the 
amount of 40,000/., according to his own proposal, 
without your majesty’s special licence or authority, to 
1)6 had for tliat purpose ; and if your majesty shall l)e 
pleased to order that Mr. Wood s proposal, delivered 
to the lords of the committee, shall be transmitted to 
your majesty’s chief governor, deputies, or other your 
ministers or officers in Ireland, it will give them a pro- 
per opportunity to consider whether, after the reduc- 
tion of 360 tons of copper, being in value 100,800/., to 
142 tons 17 cwt. 16 pounds, being in value 40,000/. 
only, anyliiing can be done for the further satisfac- 
tion of the people of Ireland. 

LETTER THE THIRD. 

Some oViscrvations on a paper called The Report of tlie Com- 
mittee of the most Honourable the Privy- Council in England, 
relating to Wood’s halfpence. 

TO THE NOUILITV AND GENTRY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
IRELAND. 

Augnst2r)th, 1724. 

Having already written two letters to the people of my 
own level and condition, and having now very pressing 
occasion for writing a third, I thought I could not more 
properly address it than to your l()idshi{)s and worships. 

The occasion is this : — A printed p iper was sent to 
me^on the 18th instant, entitled “A Report’^ of the 
Committee of the Lords of his Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able Privy-Council in England, relating to Mr. Wood’s 
Halfpence and Farthings.” There is no mention made 
where the paper was printed, but I suppose it to have 
been in Dublin ; and 1 have been told that the copy 
did not come over in the Gazette, but in the London 
Journal, or some other print of no authoiity or conse- 
quence. And, for anything that legally appears to the 
contrary, it may be a ciaitrivaiice to fright us ; (»r a 
project of some printer who has a mind to make a 
“ The Re^rt, though drawn up with great precision and 
clejiruosg, mane no impression. It was answerea by Swift in 
the Drapier’s Letters : nis hardy assertions and false represent- 
ations were implicitly believed ; and the popular outcry was no 
violent, that the lords -justices refused to issue the onlers for 
the circulation of the coin. A general panic seized oven the 
king’s best friends, who were apprehensive of popular commo- 
tions. People of all descriptions and parties nocked in crowds 
to the V)auker8 to demand their money, and drew their notes 
with an express condition to be paid in gold or siher. The 
publishers of the most treasonable pamphlets esca])ed with im- 
punity, provided Wood and his patent were introduced inhithe 
work. The grand imies could saircely be induced to find any 
bill against such delinquents; no witne.sses in the prosecution 
wove safe in their persons ; and no juries were inclined, or if 
inclined could venture, to find them guilty. Not content with 
refusing to bring in a bill of indictment against the printer of 
the Drapier's Letters, the next grand jury of Dublin, in a pre- 
Beutmont drawn up by Swift., presented all persons a.s enemies 
to the government who should endeavour, by fraud or other- 
wise, to impose Wood’s halfpence on the people.” — Coxt. p 226. 


penny by publishing sometliing upon a subject whicli 
now employs all our thoughts in this kingdom. Mr 
Wood, in publishing this paper, would insinuate to the 
worltl as if the committee had a greater concern lor his 
credit and private emolument than for the honour of 
the privy-council and both houses of parliament here, 
and for the quiet and welfare of this whole kingdom , 
for it seems intended as a vindication of Mr. Wood, 
not without several severe reflections on the houses of 
lords and commons of Ireland. 

The whole is indeed written with the turn and air of 
a pamphlet; as if it were a dispute between William 
Wood on the one part, and the lords-justices, privy- 
council, and both houses of parliament, on the other ; 
the design of it being to clear William Wood, and to 
charge the other side with casting rash and groundless 
aspersions upon him. 

But if it be really what the title imports, Mr. Wood 
has treated the committee with great rudeness, by 
publishing an act of theirs in so unl)ecoming a manner, 
without their leave, and before it was communicated 
to the govenimerit and privy-council of Ireland, to 
whom the committee advised that it should be trans- 
mitted. But, with all deference be it spoken, I do 
not conceive that a report of a committee of the coun- 
cil in England is hitherto a law in either kingdom; 
and, until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains disputable by every subject. 

This, may it please your lordships and worsliips, 
may seem a strange way of discoursing in an illiterate 
shopkeeper. 1 have endeavoured (although without 
the help of books) to improve that small portion of 
reason God has been pleased to give me ; and when 
reason plainly appears before me, I cannot turn away 
my head from it. Thus, for instiince, if any lawyer 
should tell me that sucli a point were law, from which 
many gross palpable absurdities must follow, I would 
not, I could not, believe him. If sir Edward Coke 
should positively assert (which he nowhere does, but 
the direct contrary) “ that a limited prince could^ 
by his prerogative, oblige his subjects to take half an 
ounce of lead, stamped with his image, for twenty 
shillings in gold,’’ I should swear he was deceived, or 
a deceiver; because a power like tiiat would leave 
the whole lives and fortunesof tlie jieople entirely at the 
mercy of the monarch ; yet this in effect is what W ood 
has advanced in some of his papers, and what suspicious 
people may possibly apprehend from some passages in 
that which is called the report. 

That paper mentions such persons to have been ex- 
amined, who were desirous and willing to be heard 
upon this 8ul)ject. I am told they were four in all — 
Coleby, Brown, Mr. Fiidey the banker, and one more, 
whose name I know not. The first of these was tried 
for robbing the treasury in Ireland ; and tliough he 
was acquitted for want of legal proof, yet every person 
in the court believed him to be guilty. The second 
w. 8 tried for a rape, and stands recorded in the votes 
of the house of commons for endeavouring, by |)er- 
jury and subornation, to take away the life of John 
Bingham, esq. 

But, since I have gone so far as to mention particu- 
lar persons, it may be some satisfaction to know who 
is tills Wood himself, that has the honour to have a 
whole kingdom at his mercy for almost two yeais to- 
gether. 1 find that he is in the patent entitled esquire, 
although he were understood to he only a hardware- 
man, and so 1 have been bold to call him in my 
former letters : however, a 'squire he is, not only by 
virtue of his patent, but by having been a collector in 
Shroj)shire : where, pretending to have been robbed, 
and suing the county, he was cast, and, for the infamy 
of the fact, lost his employment. 

] I have heard another story of this 'squire Wood, 
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from a very honourable lady, that one Hamilton told 
her. Hamilton was sent f()r, six years ago, by sir 
Isaac Newton, to try the coinage of four men, who 
then solicited a patent for cohiinglialf}ience for Ireland ; 
tbeir names were Wood, Costor, Kliston, and Parker. 
Parker made the fairest offer, and W ood the worst ; 
for his coin were three halfpence in a pound weight, 
less value than the other. By wliich it is plain with 
what intentions he solicited his patent; but not so 
plain how he obtained it. 

It is alleged in the said paper, called the Report, 
“ that, upon repeated orders from a secretary of state 
for sending over such papers and witnesses as should 
1)6 thought projx^r to support the objections made 
against the patent by both houses of parliament, the 
lord -lieutenant represented the great difficulty he 
found himself in, to comply with these orders; that 
none of the principal members of both houses, wl»o 
were in the kirig s service or council, would take upon 
them to advise how any material, person, or papers, 
might he sent over on this occasion,” &c. And this 
is often re|;)eated, and represented as a proceeding 
that seems very extraordinary ; and that, in a matter 
which had raised so great a clamour in Ireland, no 
one ])er8on could be prevailed upon to come over from 
Ireland in support of the united sense of both houses 
of parliament in Ireland; especially, that the chief 
difficulty should arise from a general apprehension of 
a miscarriage, in an inquiry before his majesty, or in 
a proceeding by due course of law, in a case where 
both houses of parliament had de<*lared themselves so 
fully convinced and safislied u))on evidence and ex- 
aminations taken in the most solemn manner. 

How shall I, a poor ignorant sliopkeeper, utterly 
unskilled in law, be able to answer so weiglity an ob- 
jection I I will try what can ()e done by plain reason, 
unassisted by art, cunning, or eloquence. 

In my humble opinion, the committee of council 
has alieady prejudged the whole case, by calling the 
united sense of botli houses of parliament in Ireland 
“ a universal clamour.” Here the addresses of the 
lords and commons of Ireland, against a ruinous 
destructive project of an obscure single undertaker, is 
•..ailed “ a clamour.” I desire to know how such a 
style would be resented in England from a committee 
of council there to a ])arliament; and how many im- 
jwachinents would follow upon it ? But supposing the 
appellation to be proper, I never heard of a wise mi- 
nister who despised (he universal clamour of a jjeople ; 
and if that clam ur can be quieted by disa; (pointing 
the fraudulent practice of a single person, the pur- 
chase is not exorbitant. 

But, in answer to this, objection ; First, it is mani- 
fest that if this coinage had been in Ireland, with 
such limitations as have been formerly specified in 
other [xitents, and granted to persons of this kingdom, 
or even of England, able to give sufficient security, 
few or no inconveniences could have haj)pened. As 
to Mr. Knox's patent, mentioned in the report, security 
was given into tlie exchequer, that the patentee should 
upon all demands be obliged to receive his halfpence 
back, and pay gold or silver in exchange for them. 
And Mr. Moor (to whom I suppose that patent was 
made over) was, in 1694, forced to leave off coining 
before the end of that year, by the great crowds of 
people continually offering to return his coinage n|M)n 
him. In 1698 he coined again, and was forced to 
give over for the same reason. This entirely alters 
the case, for there is no such condition in Wood's 
patent; which condition was worth a hundred times 
all otlier limitatiiais whatsoever. 

Put the case, that the two houses of lords and com- 
mons of England, and the privy-council there, should 
iddreiM his nwjesty to recall a |Miteiit from whence 


I they apprehend the most ruinous consequences to ttie 
I whole Kingdom ; and, to make it stronger if possible, 
that the wliole nation, almost to a man, should thereupon 
discover “ the most dismal apprehensions,” as Mr. 
Wood styles them ; would his majesty debate half an 
hour what he had to do? Would any minister dare to 
advise him against recalling such a patent? Or would 
the matter be referred to the privy-council, or to Wsst- 
miiister-hall ; the two houses of parliament plaintiffs, 
and William Wood defendant? And is there even 
the smallest difference between the two cases? 

Were not the people of Ireland born as free as those 
ofKVigland? How have they forfeited their freedom? 
Is not their parliament as fair a representative of the 
people as that of England ? And has not their privy- 
council as great or a greater share in the administra- 
tion of ])ublic affairs? Are not they subjects of the 
same king? Does not the same sun sliine upon them? 
And have they not the same God for their protector? 
Am I a freeman in England, and do I become a slave 
in six hours by crossing the Channel? No wonder, 
then, if the boldest ])er8on3were cautious to interpose in 
a matter already determined by the whole voice of the 
nation, or to presume to represent the representatives of 
the kingdom, and were justly apprehensive of meeting 
such a treatment as they would deserve at the next ses- 
sion. It would seem very extraordinary if any inferior 
court in England should take a great matter out of the 
hands of the high court of parliament during a proroga- 
tion, and decide it against the opinion of botli houses. 

It happens, however, that although no persons were 
so bold }i8 to go over as evidences to prove the truth of 
the objections made against this patent by the high court 
of parliament here, yet these objections stand good, 
notwithstanding the answers made by Mr. Wood and 
his counsel. 

The Report says, that upon an assay made of the 
fineness, weight, and value of this copper, it exceeded 
in every article.” This is possible enough iu the pieces 
upon which the assay was made ; but W ood must have 
failed very much in point of dexterity if he had not 
taken care to provide a sufficient quanity of such half- 
pence as would bear the trial ; which he was able to do, 
although they were taken out of several parcels ; since 
it is now plain that the bias of favour lias been wholly 
on his side. 

But what need i.9 there of disputing, when we have a 
positive demonstration of Wood's fraudulent practices 
in this point ? I have seen a large quantity of these 
halfpence weighed by a very skilful person, which 
were of four different kinds, three of them considerably 
under weight, I have now before me an exact compu- 
tation of the difference of weight between these four 
sorts; by which it appears that the fourth sort, or the 
lightest, differs from the first to a degree, that, in the 
coinage of three hundred and sixty tons of copper, the 
patentee will be a gainer, only by that difference, of 
24,494/.; and, in the whole, the public will be a loser 
of 82,168/. 16«., even supposing the metal in point of 
goodness to answer Wood ’s contra(ct, and the assay that 
has been made, which it infallibly does not. For this 
point has likewise been inquired into by very expe- 
rienced men ; who, upon several trials on many of these 
halfpence, have found them to be at least one-fourth 
part below the real value, not including the raps or 
counterfeits that he or bis accomplices have already 
made of his own coin, and scattered about. Now, the 
coinage of 360 tons of copper, coined by the weight of 
tlih fourth or lightest sort of his halfpence, will amount 
to 122,488/. 16s. ; and if we subtract a fourth part of the 
real value by the base mixture in the metal, we must 
add to the public loss one-fourth pait to be subtracted 
from the intrinsic value of the copper : which in 360 
tons amount to 10,080/.; uud lliis, atlded to the former 
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fum of82,16R/. 16«., will make in all 92,2 4 fi/. loss to 
the public ; besides the raps or counterfeits that he may 
at any time hereafter thin k tit to coin. Nor do 1 know 
whether he reckorjs tlie dross exclusive or inclusive 
with his 360 tons of copper, which, however, will make 
a very considerable diflerence in the acconnt. 

^"ou will here please to observe that the profit al- 
lowed to Wood by the patent is twelvepence out of 
every pound of copper valued at one shilling and six- 
pence; whereas live|)ence only is allowed for coinage 
of a pound weight for the English halfpence; and this 
diflerence is almost twenty-live per which is 

double to the highest exchange of money, even under 
all the additional pressures and obstructions to trade that 
this unhappy kingdom lies at present. This one cir- 
cumstance, in the coinage of 360 tons of copper, makes 
a tliflerence of 27, 7 20/., between English and Irish half- 
pence, even allowing those of W ood to be all of the 
heaviest sort. 

Itislikewise to be considered, that of every halfpenny 
in a pound weight exceeding the number directed by 
the patent, Wooil will l)e a gainer, in the coinage of 
360 tons of copper, of 1680/. profit more than the patent 
allows him ; out of which he may afibrd to make his 
comptrollers easy upon that article. 

As to what is alleged, that these halfpence far exceed 
the like coinage for Ireland in the reigns of his majes- 
ty's predecessors, there cannot well l)e a more excep- 
tionable way of arguing, although the fact were true; 
which, however, is altogether mistaken ; not by any 
fault ill the committee, but l)y the fraud and imposition 
of Wood, who certainly produced the worst patterns he 
could fliid ; such as were coined in small numbers by 
permissions to private men, as butchers’ halfpence, 
Ijlack dogs, and others the like ; or perhaps the small 
St. Patrick's coin, which passes now for a farthing, or 
at best some of tlie smallest raps of the latest kind. 
For I have now by me halfpence coined in the year 
16S0, by virtue of the patent granted to my lord 
Dartmouth, which was renewed to Knox, and they are 
heavier by a ninth part than those of Wood, and of 
much better metal; and the great St. Patrick's half- 
pence are yet larger than either. 

Hut what is all this to the present debate ? If, under 
the various exigencies of former times, by wars, rebel- 
lions, and insurrections, the kings of England were 
sometimes forced to pay their armies here with mixed 
or base money, God forbid that the necessities of 
turbulent times should be a precedent for times of 
peace, and order, aii<l settlement. 

In the patent above mentioned, granted to lord 
Dartmouth in the reign of king Charles II., and renewed 
to Knox, tlie securities given into the exchequer, 
obliging the patentee to receive his money back upon 
every demand, were an effectual remedy against all in- 
conveniences : and the copper was coined in our king- 
dom ; so that we were in no danger to purchase it with 
the loss of all our silver and gold carried over to an- 
other, nor to be at the trouble of going to England fur 
the redressing of any abuse. 

That the kings of England have exercised their pre- 
rogative of coining copper for Ireland and for England 
is not the present question : but, to speak in the style of 
th® report, it would seem a little extraordinary, sup- 
posing a king should think fit to exercise his preroga- 
tive by coining copper in Ireland, to be current in Eng- 
land, without referring it to his officers in that king- 
dom, to b© informed whether the grant were reasonable, 
and whether the people desired it or not, and without 
reganl to the addresses of his jwliament against it. 
God forbid that so mean a man as I should meddle 
witJi the king's prerogative ; but I have heard very wise 
vtien say “ that the King's prerogative is bounded and 
limited by the good and welfaie of his peojVle." I 


desire to know whether it be not understood and 
avowetl that the good of Ireland was intended by this 
patent? But Ireland is not consulted at all in the 
matter ; and as soon as Ireland is infomje<l of it, they 
declare against it : the two houses of parliament and 
the privy-council address his majesty upon the mis- 
chiefs apprehended by such ajmteut; the privy-council 
in England take the matter out of the parliament’s cog- 
nisance; the good of the kingdom is dropped; and it 
is now determined, that Mr. Wood shall have the 
power of ruining a whole nation for Viis private advan- 
tage. 

I never can suppose that such yxiteiits as these were 
originally granted vvitli a view of l>eiug a job for the 
interest of a particular j)ers()n, to the damage of tlje 
public. Whatever profit must arise to the patentee 
was surely meant, at best, but as a secondary motive ; 
and since somebody must be a gainer, the choice of the 
person was made either by favour or something else, 
or by the pretence of merit and honesty. This argu- 
ment returns so often and strongly into my head, that 
I cannot forbear frequently repeating it. Surely his 
majesty, when he consented to the ixissing of this patent, 
conceived he was doing an act of grace to his most 
loyal sulqects of Ireland, without any regard to Mr. 
Wood further than as an iustnimeui; but tl>e people 
of Ireland think this patent (interuled, no doubt, for 
tlieir good) to be a most intolerable grievance; and 
therefore Mr. Wood can never succeed without an 
open avowal that bis profit is preferred, not only 
before the interest, but the very safety and being 
of a great kingdom, and a kingdom di.stiiiguished for 
its loyalty perha])8 above all others upon earth; not 
turned from its duty by the jurisdiction of the house of 
lords abolished at a stroke, by the hardships of the act 
of navigation newly enforced, by all possible obstruc* 
tions ill trade, and by a hundred other instances, 
enough to fill tln.^ paper ; nor was there ever among us 
the least attempt toward an insurrection in favour of 
the pretender. Therefore, whatever justice a free |)eople 
can claim, we have at least an equal title to it with our 
brethren in England ; and whatever grace a good 
prince can liestow on the most loyal subjects, we have 
reason to expect it. Neither has this kingdom any 
way deserved to be sacrificed to one single^ rapacious, 
obscure, ignominious projector. 

Among other clauses mentioned in this patent, to 
show how advantageous it is to Ireland, there iS one 
which seems to be of a singular nature : “ I'hat the 
patentee shall be obliged, during his term, to pay 800/. 
a-year to the crown and 200/. a-year to the comptroller. '' 

1 have heard, indeed, that the king’s council do always 
consider, in the passing of a patent, whether it will be 
of advantage to the crown; but I liave likewise heard 
that it is at the same time considered whether jiassing 
of it may be injurious to any other pei-sons or bodies 
politic. However, although the attorney and solicitor 
l^e servants to tlie king, and therefore bound to consult 
his majesty's interest, yet I am under some doubt 
whether bOO/. a-year to the crown would be equivalent 
to the ruin of a kingdom. It would be far better for 
us to have paid 8000/. a-year into bis majesty’s coffers, 
in the midst of all our taxes (which, in proportion, are 
greater in this kingdom than ever they were in England, 
even during the war), than purchase such an addition to 
the revenue at the price of our utter undoing. 

But here it is plain that 14,000/. are to be paid by 
Wood, only as a small circumstantial charge for the 
purchase of Ids jmtent. What were his other visible 
costs 1 know not, and what were his latent is variously 
conjectured; but he must be surely a man of some 
wonderful merit. Has he saved any other kingdom 
at his own expense, to give him a title of reimbursing 
himself by the destruction of ours? Has he discoverffi 
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tlv® longitude or the universal medicine? No; but he 
has found the philosopher's stone after a new manner, 
by debasing copper, and resolving to force it upon uj 
S)r gold. 

When the two houses represented to his majesty that 
this patent to WooO was obtained in a clandestine 
manner, surely the committee could not think the 
parliament would insinuate that it had not passed in 
the common forms, and run through every office where 
fees and perquisites were due. They knew very well, 
that, jiersons in places were no enemies to grants ; and 
that the officers of the crown could iu)t be kept in the 
dark. Hut the late lord -lieutenant [duke of Grafton] 
of Ireland affirmed it was a secret to him; and who 
will doubt his veracity, especially when he swore to a 
person of quality, from whom I had it, “ that Ireland 
should never be troulded with these halfpence?" It 
was a secret to the people of Ireland, who were to be 
tlie only sufferers; and those who best knew the state 
of the kingdom, and were most able to advise in such 
ati affair, were wholly strangers to it. 

It is allowed by the report that this patent was 
passed without the knovvleilge of the chief governor or 
officers of Ireland; and it is there elaborately shown 
that former patents have passed in the same manner, 
and are good iri law. I shall not dispute legality of 
patents, but am ready to supjiose it in his majesty’s 
power to grant a patent for stamping round bits of 
cop])er to every subject he has. Therefore, to lay aside 
tlie point of law, 1 would only put the question, Whe- 
ther, in reason and justice, it would not have been 
jH'oper, in an affair upon which the welfare of this 
kingdom dejiends, that the said kingdom should have 
received timely notice ; and the matter not be carried 
on between the patentee and the officers of the crown, 
who were to be the only gainers by it? 

The parliament, who, in matters of this nature, are 
the most able and faithful counsellors, did represent 
this grant to be destructive of trade and dangerous to 
the prof)erties of the people; to which tlie only answer 
is, that the king has a prerogative to make suchagrant. 

It is asserted “ that, in the patent to Knox, his half- 
iience are made and declared the current coin of the 
kingdom ; whereas, in this to Wood, there is only a 
power given to issue them to such as will receive them.” 
The authors of the report, I think, d(» not affirm that 
the king can, by law, declare anything to be current 
money liy his letters-patent. I dare say they will not 
affirm it; and if Knox’s patent contained in it power 
contrary to law, why is it mentioned as a precedent in 
bis majesty’s just and merciful reign ? But, although 
that clause be not in Wood’s patent, yet possibly there 
are others the legality whereof may be equally 
doubted; and particularly that whereby a power is 
given to William Wood to break into houses in search 
of any coin made in imitation of his. This may per- 
haps be affirmed to be illegal and dangerous to the 
liberty of the subject; yet this is a precedent taken 
from Knox's patent, where the same power is granted, 
and is a strong instance what uses tnay be sometimes 
made of precedents. 

But although, l)ef()re the passing of this patent, it 
was not thought necessary to consult any |)erson8 of this 
kingdom, or make the least inquiry, whetlier copjjer 
money were wanting among us; yet now at length, 
when the matter is over, when the patent has long 
passed, when Wo<mI has already coined 17,000/., and 
has his tools and implements prepared to coin six 
times as much more, the committee has been pleased to 
make this affair the subject of inquiry ; Wood is per- 
mitted to uroduce his evidences, which consist, as I 
have already observed, of four in number, whereof 
Coleby, Brown, and Mr. Finley the banker, are three. 
And these were to prove that copjwr money was ex- 


tremely wanted in Ireland. The first had Ixren out of 
the kingdom almost twenty years, from the time that 
he was tried for robbing the treasury ; and therefore his 
knowledge and credibility are equal. The second may 
be allowed a more knowing witness, because I think 
it is not above a year since the house of commons 
ordered the at tornej -general to prosecute him for En- 
deavouring to take av^ ay the life of John Bingham, esq., 
member of parliamei t, by perjury and suboniation. 
He asserted that he was forced to tally with bis 
labourers for want of small money, which has often 
been practised in England by sir Ambrose Crawley,® 
and others; but those who knew him better give a 
different reason, if there be any truth at all in the 
fact, that be was forced to tally with his labourers, not 
for want of luilfpence, but of more substantial money : 
which is highly possible, because the race of suborners, 
forgers, perjurers, and ravishers, are usually people of 
no fortune, or of those who have run it out by their 
vices and profuseness. Mr. Finley, the third witness, 
honestly confessed that he was ignorant whether Ireland 
wanted copper or not; but bis only intention was to 
buy a certain quantity from Wood at a large discount, 
and sell tliem as well as he could ; by wliich he hoped 
to get two or three thousand pounds for himself. 

But suppose there were not one single haH\)enny of 
copper coin in this whole kingdom (which Mr. Wood 
seems to intend, unless wo will come to his terms, as 
appears by employing his emissaries to buy up our old 
ones at a penny in the shilling more than they pass for), 
it could not be any real evil to us, although it might 
be some inconvenience. We have many sorts of small 
silver coins, to which they are strangers in England ; 
such as the French tliree]x*nces, fourpence-hallpenniea, 
and eightpence-fartbings, the Scotch fivepences and ten- 
pences, beside tlieir twenty-pences and tliree-and-four- 
pences, by which we are able to make change to a 
halfpenny of almost any piece of gold and silver; and 
if we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card, with 
the little gold and silver still remaining, it will, I 
suppose, be somewhat better than to have nothing left 
but Wood’s adulterated copper, which be is neither 
obliged by bis patent, nor hitheuto able by his estate, 
to make good. 

The Report further tells us, “ It must be admitted, 
that letter8-})atcnt, under the great seal of Great Britain 
for coining copper money for Ireland, are legal and 
obligatory, a just and reasonable exercise of his ma- 
jesty’s royal prerogative, and in no manner derogatory 
or invasive of any liberty or privilege of his subjects of 
Ireland.” First, we desire to know why his majesty’s 
prerogative might not have been as well asserted by 
passing this patent in Ireland, ami subjecting the 
several conditions of the contract to the inspection of 
those who are only concerned, as was formerly done in 
the only precedents for patents granted for coining in 
this kingdom, since the mixed money in queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, during the difficulties of a rebell iou ; 
whereas now, upon the greatest imposition that can 
possibly be practised, we must go to England with our 
complaints, where it has been for some time the fashion 
to think, and to affirm, that we cannot be too hardly 
used. Again, the report says “ that such patents are 
obligatory.” After long tliinking, I am not able to 
find out what can possibly be meant here by this word 
obligatory. The patent of Wood neither obliges him 
to utter his coin, nor us to take it ; or, if it did the 
latt%t, it would be so far void, l)ecause no patent can 
oblige the subject against law ; unless an illegal paten* 
passed in one kingdom can bind another and not itself. 

Lastly, it is added, “ That such patents are in no 
manner derogatory, or invasive of any liberty or privi- 
lege of the king's subjects of Ireland.”. If this prop©- 

® Who was proprietor of aa extensive iron-nuiiiufactory. 
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fltlon be true, as it is liere laid down, without any f 
J’lnltatioii either expressed or implied, it must follow, 
tliat a king of England may at any time coin copper 
money for Ireland, and oblige his sulyects here to take 
a piece of copper under the value of half a farthing for 
half-a-crown, as was practised by the late king James; 
ap^ even without that arbitrary prince's excuse, from 
the necessity and exigencies of his aftairs. If thl? be 
in no manner derogatory nor invasive of any liberties 
of privileges of the subjects of Ireland, it ought to have 
been expressed what our liberties and privileges are, 
and wliether we have any at all ; for, in specifying the 
word Ireland^ instead of saying “ his majesty's sub- 
jects,” it would seem to insinuate that we are not 
a])un the same foot with our fellow-subjects in England; 
wliich, however the practice may have been, I ho])e 
will never be directly asserted ; for 1 do not understand 
that Poyning's act deprived us of our liberty, but only 
changed the manner of passing laws here T which, how- 
ever, was a power most indirectly obtained), by leaving 
the negative to the two houses of parliament. But, 
waving all controversies relating to the legislature, no 
person I believe was ever yet so bold as to affirm that 
tlie people of Ireland have not tlie same title to the 
benefits of the common law with the rest of his majesty's 
subjects; and therefore, whatever liberties or privileges 
the people of England enjoy by common law, wo of 
Ireland have the same; so that, in my humble opinion, 
tlie word Ireland, standing in that proposition, was, in 
the mildest interpretati(vn, a lapse of the pen. 

The Report further asserts, “ that the precetlents are 
m iny wherein cases of great importance to Ireland, 
and which immediately affected the interests of that 
kingdom, such as warrants, orders, and directions by 
the authority of the king and his predecessors, have 
been issued under the royal sign manual, without any 
previous reference or advice of his majesty's officers of 
Ireland, which liave always had their due force, and 
nave been punctually complied with and obeyed.” It 
may be so, and I am heartily sorry for it ; because it 
may prove an eternal source of discontent. However, 
among all tliese precedents, there is not one of a patent 
for coining money for Ireland. ^ 

There is nothing has jjerplexed me more than this 
doctrine of precedents. If a job is to be done, and 
upon searching records you find it has been done 
before, there will not want a lawyer to justify the 
legality of it by producing Ins precedents, without ever 
considering the motives and circumstances tliat first 
intioduced them; the necessity or turbulence or in- 
iquity of times; the corruptions of ministers, or the 
arliitrary disposition of the prince then reigning. And 
I have been told by persons eminent in the law, “ that 
the worst actions which human nature is capable of 
may be justified by the same doctrine.” How the first 
precedents began of determining cases of the highest 
importance to Ireland, and immediately affecting its 
interests, without any previous reference or advice to 
the king's officers here, may soon be accounted for. 
Before this kingdom was entirely reduced by the sub- 
mission of Tyrone in the last year of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, there was a period of four hundred years which 
was a various scene of war and peace between the 
English pale and the Irish natives; and the govern- 
ment of that part of this island which lay in the English 
hands was, in many things, under the immediate ad- 
ministration of the king; silver and copper were often 
coined here among us ; and once at last, upon great 
necessity, a mixed or base metal was sent from Eng- 
land. The reign of king James I. was emjdoyed in 
•ettling the kingdom after Tyrone's reliellion ; and 
tins nation flourished extremely till the time of the 
massacre, 1641. In that difficult juncture of affairs the 
nobility and gentry coined their own plate here in Dublin. 


By all that I can discover, the copjier ccii of Ireland, 
for three hundred years past, consisted of s.oall pence 
and halfpenc-e ; which particular men had licence to coin, 
and were current only within certain towns and dis- 
tricts, according to the {jersonal credit of the owtier, 
who uttered them, and was bound to receive them 
again, whereof I have seen many sorts ; neither have I 
heard of any patent granted for coining copper for Ire- 
land till the reign of king Charles II., which was in 
the year 16^0, to Cieorge T^egge, lord Dartmouth ; and 
renewed by king James 1 1., in the first year of his reign 
(1685), to John Knox. Both patents were passed in 
Ireland; and in both, the patentees were bound to 
receive their coin again from any that would offer tliem 
twenty shillings of it, fir which they were obliged to 
pay gold or silver. 

The patents, both of lord Dartmouth and Knox, were 
referred to the attorney-general here, and a report made 
accordingly ; and both, as I have already said, were 
passed in this kingdom. Knox had only a patent fir 
the remainder of the term granted to lord Dartmouth ; 
the ]iatent expired in 1701, and upon a petition by 
Roger Moor to have it renewed, the matter was referred 
hither; and upon the report of the attorney and soli- 
citor, that it was not for his majesty's service, or interest 
of the nation, to liave it renewed, it was rejected by 
king William. It should therefore seem very extra- 
ordinary that a patent for coining copper halfpence, 
intended and professed fir the good of the kingdom, 
should be passed without once consulting that king- 
dom for the good of which it is declared to be in- 
tetuied ; and tliis, upon the application of a poor, 
private, obscure meclianic; and a patent of such a 
nature, that as soon as ever the kingdom is informed 
of its being pass d, they cry out unanimously against 
it, as ruinous and destructive. The representatives of 
the nation in parliament, and the jirivy-council, address 
the king to have it recalled; yet the patentee, such a 
one as 1 have described, shall jirevail to have this pritent 
approved; and his private interest sliall weigh down 
the application of a whole kingdom. 8t. Paul says, 
“ All things are lawful, but all things are not expo* 
dient.” We are answered “ tliat this ])atent is lawful 
but, is it ex]iedient‘? We read that the high-priest 
said “ it was expedient that one man should die for the 
people ;'’ and this was a most wicked proposition : but 
that a whole nation should die for one man was never 
heard of before. 

But, because much weight is laid on the precedents 
of other ]iatents for coining copper for Ireland, I will 
set this matter in as clear a light as I can. Whoever 
has read the Report will be apt to think that a dozen 
precedents at least could be produced of copper coineil 
for Ireland by virtue of jiatents passed in England, 
and that the coinage was there too ; whereas I am 
confident there cannot be one precedent shown of a 
patent passed in England for coining copjier for Ireland 
for above one hundred years past ; and if thei’e were 
any before, it must be in times of confusion. The 
only patents I could ever hear of are those alreaily 
mentioned to lord Dartmouth and Knox ; the fiirmer 
in 1680, and the latter in 1685. Now let us compare 
these patents with that granted to Wood. First, the 
patent to Knox, which was under the same conditions 
as that granted to lord Dartmouth, was passed in 
Ireland ; the government, and the attorney and so- 
licitor-general, making report that it would be useful 
to tliis kingdom. 

The patent was jiassed with the advice of the king's 
council here ; the patentee was obliged to receive his 
coin from those who thought themselves surcharged, 
and to give gold and silver for it Lastly, the jatr nice 
was to pay oidy 16/. 13«. 4d. per annum to the crowr . 

Then, as to the execution of that patent. F.ist, I 
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<iu(i ibc ha1f{ience were milled, which, as it is of great 
use to prevent counterfeits (and therefore industriously 
avoided by Wood), so it was an addition to the charge 
of coinage. And as for the weight and goodness of 
die metal, I have several halfpence now by me, many 
of which weigh a nintli jiart more than those coined by 
Wood, and bear the fire and hammer a great deal 
I lett er, and, which is no trifle, the impression is fairer 
and deeper. I grant indeed that many of the latter 
coinage yield in weight to some of Wood's, by a fraud 
natural to such patentees ; but not so immediately 
after the grant, and before the coin grew current ; for 
this circumstance Mr. Wood must serve for a pre- 
cedent in future times. 

Let us now examine this new patent granted to 
William Wood. It passed upon very false suggestions 
of his own, anil of a few confederates ; it passed in 
England, without the least reference hither ; it passed 
unknown to the very lord -lieutenant, then in England. 
Wood is empowered to coin 108,000/., and all the 
officers in the kingdom (civil and military) are com- 
manded in the Report to countenance and assist him. 
Knox had only power to utter what we would take, 
and was obliged to receive his coin hack again at our 
demand, and to enter into security for so doing. 
Wood's halfpence are not milled, and therefore more 
easily counterfeited by himself, as well as by others. 
Wood pays 1000/. per annum for 14 years ; Knox |mid 
only 16/. 13«. 4rf. per annum for 21 yeais. 

It was the Report that set me the example of making 
a coraparisori between those two patents, wherein the 
committee was grossly misled by the false representa- 
tion of William Wood ; as it was by another assertion 
“ that 700 tons of copper were coined during the 21 
years of lord Dartmouth's and Knox's patents.” 
Such a quantity of co[)per, at the rate of 2s. 8d. per 
pound, would amount to about 190,000 pounds; 
which was very neai* as much as the current cash of 
the kingdom in those days ; yet during tliat period 
Ireland was never known to have too much copper 
coin ; and for several years there was no coining at 
all : besides, I am assured tha<^, upon inquiring into 
the custom-house books, all the copper imported into 
this kingdom from 1683 to 1692, which includes eight 
years of the 21 (besides one year allowed for the 
troubles), did not exceed 47 tons. And we cannot 

3 se even that small quantity to have been wholly 
!d to coinage : so that 1 believe there was never 
any comparison more unluckily made, or so destructive 
of the design for which it was produced. 

The Psalmist reckons it an eff’ect of God’s anger 
when “ be selleth his iwople for nought, and taketh no 
money for them.” That we have greatly off'ended 
God by the wickedness of our lives is not to be dis- 
puted j but our king we have not offended in word or 
deed : and although he be God's vicegerent on earth, 
he will not punish us for any offences, except those 
we shall commit against his legal authority, his 
sacred person (which God preserve !), or the laws of 
the land. 

The Report is very profuse in arguments, “ that 
Ireland is in great want of copper money.’’ Who 
were the witnesses to prove it has been shown already ; 
but, in the name of God, who are to be judges ? Does 
not the nation best know its own wants? Both houses 
of parliament, the jirivy-council, and the whole body 
of the people, declare the contrary. Or, let the wants 
be what they will, we desire they may not be supplied 
by Mr, Wood : we know our own wants but too well ; 
they aie many, and grievous to be borne, but quite of 
another kind, [.^.t England bo satisfled : as things go, 
they will^ in a short time have all our gold and silver, 
and may keep their adulterate copper at home; for we are 
determined not to purchase it with our manufactures, 


which Wood has graciously oflTered to accept. Our 
wants are not so had by a hundredth part us the 
method hd has taken to supply them. He has already 
tried his faculty in New England ; and I hope he will 
meet at least with an equal reception here : what that 
was, I leave to public intelligence. I am supposing 
a wild case; that if there should be any persons 
ali^dy receiving a monstrous pension out of this king- 
dom, who were instrumental in procuring this patent,* 
they have not either well consulted their own interests, 
or Wood must put more dross into his copper, and 
still diminish its weight. 

Upon Wood's complaint, “that the officers of the 
king g revenue here had already given orders to all the 
inferior officers not to receive any of his coin,” the 
Report says “ that this cannot but be looked upon as 
a very extraordinary proceeding, and contrary to tlie 
powers given in the patent.” The committee say, 
“ they cannot advise his majesty to give directions to 
the officers of the revenue here not to receive or utter 
any of the said coin, as has been desired in the ad- 
dresses of both houses : but, on the contrary, they 
think it both just and reasonable that the king should 
immediately give orders to the commissioners of the 
revenue, &c., to revoke all orders, &c., that may have 
been given by them, to hinder or obstruct the receiving 
of the said coin.” And accordingly, we are told, 
such orders are arrived. Now this was a cast of 
Wood's politics; for this information was wholly false 
and groundless, which he knew very well ; and that 
the commissioners of the revenue here were all, ex- 
cept one, sent us from England, and love their employ- 
ments too well to have taken such a step ; but Wooil 
was wise enough to consider that such orders of revoca- 
tion would be an open declaration of the crown in his 
favour, would put the government here under a diffi- 
culty, would make a noise, and possibly create some 
terror in the poor jieople of Ireland. And one great 
point he has gained, that, although any orders of revoca- 
tion will be needless, yet a new order is to be sent 
(and perhaps is already liere) to the commissioners of 
the revenue, and all the king's officers in Ireland, that 
Wood s halfpence be suffiered and permitted, witliout 
any let, suit, trouble, molestation, or denial, of any of 
the king’s officers or ministers whatsoever, to pass and 
be received as current money by such as shall be will- 
ing to receive them. In this order there is no excep- 
tion ; and therefore, as far as 1 can judge, it includes 
all officers, both civil and military, from the lord high 
chancellor to a justice of peace, and from the general 
to an ensign; so that Wood's project is not likely to 
fail for want of managers enough. For rny own part, 
as things stand, I have but little regret to find myself’ 
out of the number; and therefore I shall continue in 
all humility to exhort and warn my fellow-subjects 
never to receive or utter this coin, whicli will reduce 
the kingdom to beggary by much quicker and larger 
steps than have hitherto been taken. 

But it is needless to argue any longer. The matter 
is come to an issue. His majesty, pursuant to the law, 
has left the field open between Wood and the kingdom 
of Ireland. Wood has liberty to oflfer his coin ; and we 
have law, reason, liberty, and necessity to refuse it. A 
knavish jockey may ride an old foundered jade about 
the market, but none are obliged to buy it. I hope the 
words “ voluntary” and “ willing to receive it” will 
be understood and applied in their true natural 
iBfif^ning, as commonly understood by protestants. 
For if a fierce captain comes to my shop to buy six 
yards of scarlet cloth, followed by a porter laden with 
a sack of Wood's coin upon his shoulders ; if we are 
agreed about the price, and my scarlet lies ready cu 

Alluding to the dudiess of Kendal, who was to share 
Wood’s gains. 
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,:pon the compter ; if he then gives me the word of 
command to receive my money in Wood’s coin, and 
-calls me “ a disaifected, Jacobite dog,” for refusing it 
i(al though 1 am as loyal a subject as himself, and wit.h- 
" ut hire), and thereupon seizes my cloth, leaving me 
,„iie price in this odious copper, and bids me take my 

I remedy; in this case I sliall hanlly be brought to 
think that I am left to my own will. 1 shall there- 
fore on such occasions first order the porter aforesaid 
to go off with his pack, and then see the money in 
silver and gold in my possession, before I cut or mea- 
sure my cloth. But if a common soldier drinks his 
pot first, and then offers payment in Wood’s halfpence, 
the landlady may be under some difficulty ; for if 
‘She complains to his captain or ensign, they are like- 

( wise officers included in this general order for encoura- 
ging these halfpence to pass as current money. If she 
goes to a justice of peace, he is also an officer to whom 
this general order is directed. I do therefore advise 
her to follow my practice, which I have already he- 

! gun, and be {)aid for her goods before she parts with 
them. However, I should have been content, for some 
I re^isons, that the military gentlemen had been excepted 
I by name; because I have beard it said, that their dis- 
S cipline is best confined within their own district. 

I His majesty, in the conclusion of his answer to the 
I address of the bouse of lords against Wood’s coin, is 
^pleased to say, “ that be will do everything in bis 
‘ power to the safisCaction of bis peojde.” It should 
; seem, therefore, thU the recalling of the patent is not 
to be understood as a thing in bis power. But how- 
ever. since the law does not oblige us to receive this 
coin, and consequently the patent leaves it to our vo- 
luntary choice, there is nothing remaining to preserve 
us from ruin but that the whole kingdom should con- 
tinue in a firm, determinate resolution never to receive 
or utter this fatal coin. After which let the officers 
to whom these orders are directed (I would willingly 
except the military), come with their exhortations, 
their arguments, and their eloquence, to persuade us 
to find our interest in our urwloing. Let W ood and his 
accomplices travel about the country with cart-loads 
of their ware, and see who will take it oil’ their bands : 
there will be no fear of his being robbed, for a high- 
wayman would scorn, to touch it. 

1 am only in ])aiii how the commissioners of the re- 
venue will proceed in this juncture; because I am 
told they are obliged by an act of parliament to take 
nothing but gold and silver in payment for his ma- 
jesty’s customs; and I tliink they cannot justly offer 
this coinage of Mr. Wood to others uidess they will be 
conteid to receive it themselves. 

The sum of tiie whole is this. The Committee ad- 
vises the king to semi immediate orders to all his officers 
here, that Wood’s coin be suffered and permitted, with- 
out any let, suit, trouble, &c., to pass and l)€ received 
as current money by such as shall be willing to receive 
(he same. It is probable (bat the first willing receivers 
may he those who must receive it wlietlnu- they will or 
not, at least under the penalty of losing an office. But 
the landed undependlng men, the merchants, (lie shop- 
keepers, and bulk of the peo])le, I hope and am almost 
confident will never receive it. What must the con- 
sequence be? Tlie owners will sell it for as much as 
they can get. Wood's halfpence will come to he of- 
fered for six a penny (yet then he will he a sufficient 
gainer), and the necessary receivers will be losers of 
two-thirds in their salaries or j)ay. 

Tills puts me in mind of a passage I was told many 
years ago in England. At a quarter-session in Licices- 
ter, the justices had wisely decreed to take off’ a half- 
penny in a quart from the price of ale. One of them 
wlio came in after the thing was determined, being iii- 
frirmed of what liad passed, said thus : “ Geutlemcii, 
rOL. II. 


you have made an order that ale should he sold ii our 
country for three nalfpeiice a quart ; I desire you will 
now make another, to appoint who must drink it, for 
by G — , I will not. ’’ 

I must beg leave to caution your lordships and wor- 
ships in one particular. Wood has graciously pro- 
mised to load us at present only with 40,000/. oi his coin 
till the exigencies of the kingdom require the rest. I 
entreat you will never sufl'er Mr. Wood to be a judge 
of your exigencies. While there is one piece of silver 
or gold left in the kingdom, he will call it an exigency. 
He will double his present quantum by stealth as soon 
as he can ; he will pour his own raps and counterfeits 
upon us; France and Holland will do the same; nor 
will our own coiners at home he behind them : to con- 
firm which, I have now in my pocket a rap or counter- 
feit halfjienny, in imitation of his, but so ill performed 
that in my conscience 1 believe it is not of his coin- 
ing. 

I must now desire your lordships and worships, that 
you will give great allowance for this long undigested 
])aper. I find myself to have gone into several repe- 
titions, which were the effects of haste, while new 
thoughts fell ill to add something to what I had said 
before. I think I may affirm that I have fully an- 
swered every paragraph in the report ; which, although 
it be not unartfully drawn, and is perfectly in the 
spirit of a pleader who can find the most plausible 
topics in behalf of his client, yet there was no great skill 
required to detect (he many mistakes contained in it; 
which however are liy no moans to bo charged upon 
the right honourable committee, hut upon the most 
false, impudent, and fraudulent representations of Wood 
and his accomplices. I desire one particular may dwell 
upon your minds, although I have mentioned it more 
than once ; that after all tlie weiglit laid upon pre- 
cedents, there is not one produced in the whole report 
of a patent for coining cop])er in England to pass in 
Ireland ; and only two patents referred to (for indeed 
(here were no more), which were both passed in Ireland, 
by references to the king's council here; both less ad- 
vantageous to the coiner than this of Wood; and in 
both securities given to receive the coin at every call, 
and give gold and silver in lieu of it. This demon- 
strates the most flagrant falsehood and impudence of 
Wood, by which he would endeavour to make the right 
honourable committee his instruments (for his own il- 
legal and exorbitant gain) to ruin a kingdom which 
has deserved quite different treatment. 

I am very sensible that such a work as I have under- 
taken might have worthily employed a much better 
pen ; but when a house is attempted to be robbed, it 
often hapjiens the weakest in the family runs first to 
stop the door. All the assistance I had were some in- 
formations from an eminent j^erson; whereof I am 
afraid I have spoiled a few, by endeavouring to make 
them of a piece with my own productions, and the rest I 
was notable to manage : I was in the case of David, who 
could not move In the armour of Saul, and therefore 
I rather chose to attack this uncircumcised Philistine 
(Wood I mean) with a sling and a stone. And I may 
say, for Wood's honour as well as my own, that he 
resemldes Goliath in many circumstances very applicable 
to the present purpose ; for Goliath had “a helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he was armed with a coat of mail ; 
and the weight of the coat was five thousand shekels cf 
brass; and he had greaves of hiiiss upon his legs, and 
a target of brass lietween his shoulders.” In short, lie 
was like Mr. Wood, all over brass, and he defied tiie 
armies of the living God. Cjuliath's conditions of com- 
bat were likewise the same with those of W ood : “ if he 
prevail against us, then shall we be his servants.” But if 
it happens that I prevail over him, I renounce the other 
part of the condition ; ‘Mie shnU never he a servant of 
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mine; for I do not think him lit to be trusted in any 
honest man's shop, 

1 will conclude with my humble desire and request 
which I made in rny second letter, that your lordships 
and worships would please to order a declaration to be 
drawn up, expres.sing in the strongest terms your re- 
solution never to receive or utter any of Wood's half- 
pence or farthings, and forbidding your tenants to receive 
them : that the said declaration may be signed by as 
'Tiaijy persons as j)ossihle® who have estates in this king- 
dom, and he sent down to your several tenants aforesaid. 

And if the dread of Wood's halfpence should con- 
tinue until next quarter-sessions, which I hope it will 
not, the gentlemen of every county will then have 
a fair opportuniiy of declaring against them with una- 
nimity and zeal. 

I am, with the greatest respect, 

(May it please your lordships and worships,) 

Your most dutiful and obedient servant, M.B. 

LETTER THE FOURTH. 

TO THE WHOLE PEOPLE OF lUELAND. 

la lliis I>M,ter the goveruraejit of Ireliuul discovered matter for 
prosecution. J 

M V DliA U COUNTII Y M KN, Oct. 23, 1724. 

Having already written three letters upon so disagree- 
aide a subject as Mr. Wood and his halfpence, I con- 
ceived my task was at an end; but I find that cordials 
must he frequently applied to weak constitutions, poli- 
tical as well as natural. A people long used to hard- 
ships lose by degrees the very notions of liberty. They 
look uj)on themselves as creatures at mercy, and that 
all impositions laid on them by a stronger liand are, 
in the phrase of the Report, legal and obligatory. 
Hence ])roceed that poverty and lowness of spirit to 
which a kingdom may be subject, as well as a })articu- 
lar person. And wlien Esau came fainting from the 
Held at the point to die, it is no wonder that he sold his 
birthrigiit for a mess of pottage. 

J thought I had suHficiently shown to all who could 
want instruction by what methods they might safely 
proceed, whenever this coin should be oil'eredto them ; 
and I believe there has not been for many ages an 
e.\ain})le of any kingdom so tirmly united in a point of 
great importance, as this of ours is at present against 
that detestable fraud. But however it so happens 
tiiat some weak people begin to be alarmed anew by 
rumours industriously spread. Wood prescribes to the 
newsmongers in London what they are to write. In 
one of their papers, published here by some obscure 
printer, and certainly with a had design, we are told 
“ That the Papists in Ireland have entered into an 
association against his coin,” although it be notoriously 
Known that they never once olfered to stir in the matter; 
so that the two houses of parliament, the privy-council, 
tlie great number of corporations, the lord mayor and 
aldermen of Dublin, the grand juries and principal 
gentlemen of several counties, are stigmatized in a lump 
under the name of “ {lapists.” 

I’his impostor and his crew do likewise give out, 
that by refusing to receive his dross for sterling we 
‘ dispute the king's prerogative, are grown rijje for 
rebellion, and ready to shake olT the dependency of 
Ireland upon the crown of England.” To counte- 
nance which reports he has published a paragrajjh in 
another newspaper, to let us know that “ the lord-lieu- 
tenant is ordered to come over immediately to settle 
his halfpence.” 

1 entreat you, my dear countrymen, not to he under 
the least concern upon these and the like rumours, 
which a no more than the last howls of a dog dis-sected 

• A (lec\ 'fit ion was si^nod soon after by the most consider- 
gbln p.T.-.ons of the kiiigiloni. 


alive, as I hope he has sufficiently been. These calum- 
nies are the only re.serve that is left him. For surely 
our continued and f almost) unexampled loyalty will 
never he called in question, for not sutfering ourselves 
to be robbed of all that we have by one obscure iron- 
monger. 

As to disputing the king’s prerogative, give me leave 
to explain to those who are ignorant what the meaiiing 
of that word prerogative is. 

The kings of these realms enjoy several powers, where- 
in the laws have not interposed. So they can make 
war and peace without the consent of parliament — and 
this is a very great prerogative : hut if the parliament 
does not approve of t he war, the king must bear the 
charge of it out of his own purse — and this is a great 
check on the crown. So the king has a prerogative to 
coin money without consent of parliament; but he 
cannot compel the subject to take that money except 
it he sterling gold or silver, because herein he is limited 
by law. Some princes have, indeed, extended their 
prerogative further than the law allowed them; where- 
in, liowever, the lawyers of succeeding ages, as fond as 
they are of precedents, have never dared to justify them. 
But to say the truth, it is only of late times that pre- 
rogative has been fixed and ascertained ; for whoever 
reads the history of England will find that some former 
kings, and those none of the worst, have ui>on several 
occasions ventured to control the laws, with very little 
ceremony or scruple, even later than the days of queen 
Elizabeth. In her reign that pernicious counsel of 
sending base money hither very narrowly failed of 
losing the kingdom — being complained of by the lord- 
deputy, the council, and the whole body of the English 
liere; so that soon after her deatl> it was recalled by 
her successor, and lawful money paid in exchange. 

Having thus given you some notion of what is meant 
by the king's prerogative,” as far as a tradesman can 
be thought capable of exjdaining it, I will only add the 
opinion of the great lord Bacon : “ That, as God 
governs the world by the settled laws of nature, which 
he has made, and never transcends those laws hut upon 
high and important occasions, so among earthly princes 
those are the wisest and the best who govern by the 
known laws of the country, and seldomest make use of 
their prerogative.” 

Now here you may see that the vile accusation of 
Wood atul his accomplices, charging us with disputing 
the king’s prerogative by refusing his brass, can have 
no place — because compelling the subject to take any 
coin which is not sterling is no part of the king's pre- 
rogative, and 1 am very confident if it were so we should 
be the la.st of his |>eople to dispute it ; as well from that 
inviolable loyalty we have always paid to his majesty 
as from the treatment we might, in such a case, justly 
expect from some who seem to think we have neither 
common sense nor common senses. But God be 
thanked, the best of them are only our fellow-subjects 
and not our masters. One great merit I am sure we 
have, which those of English birth can have no pretence 
to — that our ancestors reduced this kingdom to the 
ol)edience of England ; for which we have been rewarded 
with a worse climate, — the privilege of being governed 
by laws to which we do not consent, — a ruined trade, — 
a house of peers without jurisdiction, — almost an inca- 
pacity for all employments, — and the dread of Wood's 
halfpence. 

But we are so far from disputing the king's pre- 
n^ative in coining, that we own he has power to give 
a patent to any man for setting his royal image and 
superscription upon whatever materials he pleases, and 
liberty to the patentee to offer them in any country 
from England to Japan ; only attended with one small 
limitation— that nobody alive is obliged to take them. 

Upon these considerations, I was ever against all 
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recourse to England for a renvedy against the present 
impending evil ; especially when 1 observed that the 
addresses of both houses, after long expectance, pro- 
duced nothing but a REroRT, altogether in favour of 
Wood; upon which 1 made some observations in a 
former letter, and might at least have made as many 
more, for it is a paper of as singular a nature as I ever 
beheld. 

But 1 mistake ; for before this Report was made, 
his majesty’s most gracious answer to the house of 
lords was sent over, and printed ; wherein are these 
words, granting the patent for coinitig halfpence and 
farthings, agreeable to the practice of his royal 
PREDECESSORS, &c. That king Cliarles II. and king 
James H. (and they onia') did grant patents for this 
purpose is indisputable, and I have shown it at large. 
Their patents were passed under the great seal of Ire- 
land, by references to Ireland; the copper to be coined 
in Ireland ; the patentee was bound, on demand, to 
receive his coin back in Ireland and pay silver and 
gold in return. Wood’s patent was made under th.j 
great seal of England; the brass coined in England; 
not the least reference made to Ireland ; the sum im- 
mense, and the patentee under no obligation to receive 
it again and give good money for it. This I only meu- 
tion, l>ecause in my private tlioughts I have sometiineji 
made a query whether the penner of those words in l*is 
majesty's most gracious answer, “ agreeable to the prac- 
tice of his royal predecessors," had maturely considered 
the several circumstances which, in my poor opinion, 
seem to make a dill'eience. 

lA t me now say something concerning the other great 
cause of some |)eople'8 fear, as Wood has taught the 
London newswriter to express it, that his excellency 
the lord-lieutenant is coming over to settle Wood's 
halfpence. 

We know very well, that the lords-l ieutenants. for 
several years })ast, have not thought this kingdom 
worthy the lionour of their residence longer than was 
absolutely necessary for the king's business, which con- 
seipiently wanted no speed in the dispatch. And 
tlierefore it naturally fell into most men’s thoughts 
that a new governor, coming at an unusual time, must 
portend some unusual business to be done; especially 
if the commoT) report be true that tlie parliament, pro- 
rogued to 1 know not when, is by a new summons re- 
voking that prorogation to assemble soon after the 
arrival ; for which extraordinary proceeding the lawyers 
on the other side the water have by great good fortune 
fmind two precedents. 

All this being granted, it can never enter into my 
bead, that so little a creature as Wood could find credit 
enough with the king and his ministers, to have the 
lor«l-lieutenant of Ireland sent hither in a hurry upon 
his errand. 

For let us take the whole matter nakedly as it lies 
l)efore us, without the refinements of some people, with 
which we have nothing to do. Here is a patent granted 
under the great seal of England, upon false suggestions, 
to one William Wood, for coining copper half})ence for 
Ireland. The parliament here, upon apprehensions of 
the worst consequeTicesfrom the said patent, address the 
king to have it recalled. This is refused ; and a com- 
privy council report to his majesty that 
Wood has performed the conditions of his patent. He 
then is left to do the best he can with his halfpence, no 
man l)eing obliged to receive them ; the people here, 
ieing likewise left to themselves, unite as one man, 
resolving they will have nothing to do with his ware. 

By this plain account of the fact it is manifest, that 
tlie king and his ministry are wholly out of the case, 
and the matter is left to be disputed between him and 
•IS. Will any man, therefore, attempt to persuade me 
•at a lord-lieutenant is to be dispiitclied over in great j 


haste before the ordinary time, and a parliament sum- 
moned by anticipating a prorogation, merely to put a 
hundred thousand pounds into the pocket of a sharper, 
by the ruin of a most loyal kingdom? 

But supposing all this to be true, by what arguments 
could a lord -lieutenant prevail on the same parliament, 
which addressed with so much zeal and earnestness 
against this evil, to pass it into a law ? I am sure their 
opinion of Wood and his project is not mended since 
their last prorogation; and supposing those methods 
should be used which detractors tell us have been some- 
times put in practice for gaining votes, it is well known 
that in this kingdom there are few employments to Ih» 
given ; and if there were more it is as well known to 
whose share they must fall. 

But, because great numbers of you are altogether ig- 
norant of the aflairs of your country, I will tell you 
some reasons why there are so few employments to be 
disposed of in this kingdom. 

Ail considerable offices for life are here possessed by 
those to whom the reversions were granted; and these 
have been generally followers of the chief governors, or 
jiersons who had interest in the court of England. So 
the lord Berkeley of Stratton holds that great office of 
master of the rolls ; the lord Palmerstown is first re- 
membrancer, worth near 2000/. per annum. One Do- 
dington, secretary to the earl of Pembroke, begged the 
reversion of clerk of the pells, worth 2500/. a-year, 
which he now enjoys by the death of the lord New- 
town. Mr. Southwell is secretary of state, and the 
earl of Burlington lord high treasurer of Ireland by in- 
heritance. These are only a few among many others 
which I have been told of, but cannot remember. Nay, 
the reversion of several employments during pleasure is 
granted the same way. Tnis, among many others, is a 
circumstance whereby the kiL'gdom of Ireland is dis- 
tinguished from all other nations upon earth, and 
makes it so difficult an affair to get into a civil em- 
ploy that Mr. Addison was forced to purchase an 
old obscure place, called keeper of the records in Ber- 
m Ingham’s tower, of 10/. a-year, and to get a salary of 
400/. annexed to it, though all the records there are 
not worth half-a-crown either for curiosity or use. 
And we lately saw a favourite secretary® descend to be 
master of the revels, which by his credit and extortion 
he has made pretty considerable. 1 say nothing of tlie 
under-treasurership, worth about 9000/. a-year, nor of 
the commissioners of the revenue, four of whom gene- 
rally live in England, for 1 think none of these are 
granted in reversion. But the jest is, that I have 
known upon occasion some of these absent officers as 
keen against the interest of Ireland as if they bad 
never lieen indebted to her for a single groat. 

I confess I have been sometimes tempted to wish 
that this projector Wood's might succeed; because 1 
I reflected with some pleasure what a jolly crew it would 
bring over among us of lords and squires and pension- 
ers of both sexes, and officers civil and military, where 
we should live together as merry and sociable as beg- 
gars, only with this one abatement, that we should 
neither have meat to feed nor manufactures to clothe 
us, unless we could be content to prance about in coals 
of mail or eat brass as ostriches do iron. 

I return from tliis digression to that which gave me 
the occasion of making it. And I believe you are now 
convinced that if the parliament of Ireland were as tempt- 
able as any other assembly within a mile of Christendom 
(which God forbid !), yet the managers must of neces- 
sity fail for want of tools to work with. But I will 
yet go one sfep further, by supposing that a hundred 
new employments were erected on purpose to gratify 
cornpliers; yet still an iusupenible difficulty would 
remain. Ft»i it hapjiens, I know not how, that money 
•* Mr. Ilovkius, S4‘crptary to tin* Uuke of nraftou. 

c 2 
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is neither Whig nor Tory — neither of town nor coun- 
try parly ; and it is not improbable* that a gentleman 
would rather choose to live upon his own estate, which 
brings him gold and silver, than with the addition of 
an employment, when his rents and salary must botli he 
paid iu Wood 8 brass at al)ove 80 per cent, discount. 

For these and many other reasons 1 am conOdent 
yt/u need not t>e under the least apprehension from 
tlie sudden expectation of tlie lord lieutenant," while 
we continue in our present liearty disposition, to alter 
wliicli no suitable temptation can possibly be oll'ered. 
And if, as 1 have often asserted from the best authority, 
(he law has not left a ])ower in the crown to force any 
money, except sterling, u])on the subject, much less 
<‘an the crown devolve such a power upon another, 

'J'his 1 speak with tlie utmost respect to the j^ersou 
and dignify of his excellency the lord Carteret, whose 
<*harac1(*j- was lately given me by a gentleman that lias 
known him from his first appearance in the world. 
'I'liat gentleman (hscrilx'S him as a young man of great 
a(r(U)i^])lis}mients, excellent learning, regular in his 
life, and of much spirit and vivacity. He has since, 
;*« 1 have la'ard, t)een em])h)yed ul)road ; was jaincipal 
.<ecretary of state ; and is now, about the thirty-seventh 
•/ear of his age, a])pointe(l lord- lieutenant of Ireland. 
From such a governor this kingdotri may reasonably 
hope for as much })ro8j)erity as, under so mimy dis- 
couragements, it can i)e capable of receiving. 

It is true, indeed, that within the memory of man 
there have been governors of so much dexterity as to 
carry points of terrible consequeiiee to this kingdom 
by their power witli those wlio are in office; and by 
tlieirarts in managing or deluding others with oat lis, 
atlability, aiul even witli dinners. If Wood’s brass 
had in those limes be(>n upon the anvil, it is olivious 
enough to conceive wfuit methods would liavc been 
taken. Depending jiersuns would have f)eeii told in plain 
terms, “that it was a service expected from them, 
iMider the pain of the public husiness heing put into 
more cojujilyhig liands.” Otliers would be allured 
by promises. tlie country gentlemen, lieside good 
words, burgundy, Jiiid closeting, it rniy^ht perhaps have 
lieen hinted, “how kindly it would ne taken to com- 
edy with a royal patent, although it were not compul- 
sory ; that if any inconveiiieiicies ensued, it might be 
made up with other graces or favours hereafter; that 
geiitleimrti ought toeoiisider whether it were prudent or 
safe to disgust England. Tliey would be desired to 
lljink of some good hills for encouraging of trade and 
setting the qioor to work; some further acts against 
popery, and for uniting protest ants.” Tlicre would 
he solemn engagements, “ that we should never be 
troubled with above 4(t,()0(1/. iu his coin, and all of 
(lie best and weightiest sort, for winch we should 
only give our manufactures iu exchange, and keep 
our goltl aawl silver at home.’’ Perhaps a seasonable 
report of some invasion would have been spread in 
the most projx'r juncture ; which is a great smoother 
of rubs in jmblic proceedings; and we should have been 
fold “that this was no time to create dilferences when 
tlie kingdiirn was iu danger.” 

These, 1 say, and the like methods would, in corrupt 
times, have been taken to let in this deluge of brass 
among us : and J am confident, even tiien would not 
have sucewded ; much less under the administration of so 
excellent a person as the lord Carteiet, and in a country 
where the people of all ranks, parties, and denominations, 
are convinced to a man that the utter undoing of them- 
selves and their posterity for ever will be dated from 
the admission of that execrable coin ; that if it once 
enters, it can be no more confined to a small or mode- 
rate quantity than a plague can be confined to a few 

* L(ml Cartfift, afterwards earl GraaviUe, ia some respects 
a favourite of the dean. 


families; and that no equivalent can Imj given by any 
earthly jiower, any more than a dead carcase can la* re 
covered to life by a cordial. 

T here is one comfortable circumstance in this univer- 
sal opposition to Mr. Wood, that the people sent over 
hither from England, to till up our vacancies, eccle- 
siastical, civil and military, are all on our side. Money, 
the great divider of the world, has, hy a strange r#vo- 
liition, been a great uniter of a most divided people. 
Who would leave 100/, a-year in England (a country 
of freedom) to lie paid 1000/. in Ireland out of Wood’s 
exchequer^ The gentleman they have lately rnadepri- 
mate [Dr. Hugh lioultcr] would never quit his seat in 
au English house of lords, and his preferments at Oxford 
and Bristol, worth 1200/. a-year, for four times the deno- 
mination here but not half the value ; therefore, I expect 
to hear he will be as good an Irislmuni, at least upon 
this one article, as any of bis brethren, or even of ns 
who have had the rnisforliine to be born in this island. 
For those who in the common jihrase do not come 
hidier to learn the language would never change a bet- 
ter country for a worse, to receive brass instead ol’ gold. 

Another slander spread by Wood and his emissaries 
is “that hy opjioslng him we discover an inclination 
to throw oil' our dependence upon the crown of Eng- 
land.’’ Pray observe how important a person is this 
same William Wood, and how the public weal of two 
kingdoms is involved in his private interest. First, all 
those who refuse to take his coin are Papists; for he 
tells us, “that none but Papists are associated against 
him.” Secondly, “they dispute the king’s prero- 
gative.” Thirdly, “ they are ripe for rebellion.” And, 
fourtbly, “ they are going to shake oil' their depend- 
ence upon the crown of England ;” that is to say, 
they are going to choose another king; for there can he 
no other meaning in this expression, however some 
may pretend to strain it. 

And this gives me an opportunity of explaining to 
those who are ignorant another point, which has often 
swelled in my breast. Those who come over hither to 
us from England, and some weak people among our- 
selves, whenever in discourse we make meutioii of li- 
berty and property, shake their heads, and tell us that 
“ Ireland is a depending kingdom ;’ “ as if they would 
seem by this jihrase to intend that the peo])le of Ire- 
land are in some state of slavery or dependence dllTerent 
from those of England ; whereas a depending kingdom 
is a modern term of art, unknown, as 1 have heanl, 
to all ancient civilians and writers upon government; 
and Ireland is, on the contrary, called in some statutes 
“an imperial crown,’’ as held only from God ; whi(‘h 
is as high a style as any kingdom is capable of receiv- 
ing. Therefore, by this expressioTi, “a depending 
kingdom,” there is no more to be oiiderstood than tliat, 
by a statute made here iu the 33rd year of Henry VIII., 
the king and bis successors are to be kings imperial 
of this realm, as united and knit to the imperial crown 
of England. 1 have looked over all the English and 
Irish statutes without finding any law that makes Ire- 
land depend ujjoii England, any more than England 
d(H*s upon Ireland. We have indeed obliged ourselves 
to have the same king with them ; and consequently 
they are obliged to have the same king with us. F'or the 
law was made by our own parliament; and our ances- 
tors then were not such fools (whatever they were in the 
preceding reign) to bring themselves under I know not 
what depcaidence, which is now talked of without any 
ground of law, reason, or common sense. 

Ixit whoever thinks otherwise, I, M.B., drapier, desire 
to be excepted ; for 1 declare, next under God, I depeml 
only on the king my sove-eign and on the laws of my 
own country. And I am so far from dejieiidiiig iqion 

“ This passage wa* one of those si'lected for prosecution bj 
the aoverumeut. 
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Ihf* pt'opk* of England, that if they should ever rebel 
against my sovereign (which God forbid !) I would be 
ready, at the first command from his majesty, to take 
arms against tiiem, as some of my countrymen did 
against theirs at Preston. And if such a rebellion 
should prove so successful as to fix the Pretender on the 
throne of England, ’ would venture to transgress that 
statute so far as to lose every drop of my blood to hin- 
der him from being king of Ireland." 

It is true, indeed, that within the memory of man 
the parliaments of England have sometimes assumed 
the power of binding this kingdom by laws enacted 
there;*’ wherein they were at first openly opposed (as 
far as tjuth, reason, and justice, are capable of oppo- 
sing) by the famous Mr. Molyneux,*^ an English gen- 
tleman born here, as well as by several of the greatest 
patriots and best \Vliigs in England; but the love and 
torrent of power prevailed. Indeed the arguments on 
both sides were invincible. For in reason, all govern- 
ment without the consent of the governed is the very 
definition of slavery ; but in fact, eleven men well 
armed will certainly subdue one single man in his 
shirt. But I have done ; for those who have used power 
to cramp liberty, have gone so far as to resent even the 
liberty of complaining ; although a man upon the rack 
was never known to f)e refused the liberty of roaring as 
loud as he thought fit. 

And as we are apt to sink too much under unreason- 
able fears, so we are too soon inclined to be raised by 
groundless hopes, according to the nature of all con- 
sumptive bodies like ours. Thus it has been given 
Hbout for several days past that somebody in Eng- 
latid empowered a second somebody to write to a third 
somebody here to assure us that we s'jould uo more be 
troubled witli these halfpence. And this is reported 
to have been done by the same })er8on who is said to 
have sworn some months ago “ that he would ram 
them down our throats,’’ though I doubt they would 
stick in our stomachs; but whichever of these reports 
be true or false it is no concern of ours. For in this 
point we have nothing (o do with English ministers, 
and I should be sorry to leave it in their ])ower to re- 
dress this grievance or to enforce it, for the report of 
the committee has given me a surfeit. The remedy is 
wholly ill your own hands, and therefore I have 
digressed a little in order to refresh and continue that 
spirit so seasonably raised among you, and to let you 
see that, by the laws of Gon, of Nature, of nations, 
and of your country, you ario and ought to be as 
FRKE a people as your brethren in England. 

If the pimphlets published at London by Wood and 
his journeymen, in defence of his cause, were reprinted 
here, and our countrymen could he persuaded to read 
them, they would convince you of his wicked design 
more than all 1 shall ever be able to say. In short, I 
make him a perfect saint in comparison of what he aji- 
pears to be from the writings of those whom he hires 
to justify his project. But he is so far master of the 
field (let others guess the reason) that no London 
printer dare publish any paper written in favour of 
Ireland ; and here, nobody as yet has been so bold as 
to publish anything in favour of him. 

There was a few days ago a pamphlet sent me of 
near fifty pages, written in favour of Mr. Wood and 
his coinage, printed in London ; it is not worth answer- 
ing because ^irobably it will never be pnblislied here. 
Bat it gave me occasion to reflect upon an untiappi- 
neas we lie under, that the ^leople of England are ut- 
(erly ignorant of our ciise ; which however is no 
wouder, since it is a point they do not in ihe letist 

* This paragraph gave great oflence. 

Particularly m the reign of William HI. 

* William Molyueux, a philoaoiiher. a wcliolar, an* natriol. 
.he fviciid (»f Lucke. 

t*. Mr. VValpole, ufierwards carl of Orfonl. 


concern themselvvJ about, further than perhaps as & 
subject of discourse in a cofieehouse when they have 
nothing else to talk of. For 1 have reason to believe 
that no minister ever gave himself the trouble of read- 
ing any papers written in our defence, becausti I suppose 
their opinions are already determined, and are formed 
wholly upon the reports of Wood and his accomplices; 
else it would be impossible that any man could have 
the impudence to write such a pamphlet as I have 
mentioned. 

Our neighbours, whose understandings are just upon 
a level witli ours (which perliaps are none of the bright- 
est), have a strong contempt for most nations, but espe- 
cially for Ireland. They look upon us as a sort of 
savage Irish whom our ancestors conquered several 
hundred years ago. And if I should describe the 
Britons to you as they were in Caesar's time, when they 
painted their bodies or clothed themselves with the 
skins of beasts, I shouUl act full as reasonably as they 
do. However, they are so far to be excused in relation 
to the jiresent subject, that hearing only one side of the 
cause, and having neither (qiportunity nor curiosity to 
examine the other, they believe a lie merely for their 
ease; and conclude, because Mr. Wood pretends to 
power, he lias also reason on his side. 

Therefore to let you see how' this case is represented 
in Englaiul by Wood and his adherents, I have thought 
it proper to extract out of that pamphlet a f(?w of those 
notorious falsehoods, in point of fact and reasoning, 
contained therein ; the knowledge wiiereof will confirm 
my countrymen in their own right sentiments, when 
they will see, by comparing both, how much their 
enemies are in the wrong. 

Ist. The writer positively asserts, “ that Wood’s 
halfpence were current among ns for several monflis, 
with the universal approbation of all people, without 
one single gainsayer; and we all to a man thoughf 
ourselves happy in having tbem.’’ 

2dly. He affirms, “that we were drawn into dislike 
of them only by some cinining, evil-designing men 
among us, who opposed tins palent of Woo<l to get 
another for themselves.” 

3dly. “ Tiiat those who most declared at first against 
Wood's jxitent were the very men wiio intend to get 
another for their own advantage.'’ 

4thly. “ That (nir parliament and jnivy council, the 
lord mayor and aldermen of Dublin, the grand juries 
and merchants, and in short the whole kingdom, nay 
the very dogs,” as he expresses it, “ were fond of those 
halfpence, till they were inflamed by those few design- 
ing persons aforesaid.” 

rithly. He says directly, “that all those who opposed 
the halfpence were papists, and enemies to king (ieorge.’’ 

Thus far, 1 am confident, the most ignorant among 
you can safely swear from your own knowledge that 
the author is a most notorious liar in every article ; 
tlie direct contrary being so manifest to the whole king- 
dom that, if occasion required, might get it confirmed 
under 500,000 hands. 

Cthly. He would persuade us, “ that if we sell fix. 
worth of our goods or manufactures for 2s. 4d. worth 
of copper, although the copper were melted down, and 
that we could get fix. in gold and silver for the said 
goods ; yet to take the said 2s. id. in copper would 
be greatly for our advantage.” 

And, lastly, he makes us a very fair offer, as em- 
powered by Wood, “that if we will take off two hun- 
dred thousand pounds in his halfpence for our goods, 
and likewise pay him three per cent, interest for thirty 
years for a hundred and twenty thousand pounds (at 
W'hich he computes the coinage above the intrinsic value 
of the copi^er) I’or the loan of his coin, he will after that 
time give us good money for what halfpence will lie 
then left.” 

Let me place this offer in os clear a light as I can, to 
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show the insupportable villany and impudence of that 
incorrigible wretch. “ First,’* says he, “ I will send two 
hundr^ thousand pounds of my coin into your country ; 
the copper 1 compute to be, in real value, eighty thou- 
sand pounds, and I charge you with a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds for the coinage ; so that, you 
see, I lend you a hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
for thirty years ; for which you shall pay me three per 
cent., that is to say, three thousand six hundred pounds 
per annum, which in thirty years will amount to a hun- 
dred and eight thousand pounds. And when these 
thirty years are expired, return me my copper, and I 
will give you good money for it.” 

This is the proposal made to us by Wood in that 
pamphlet, written by one of his commissioners : and the 
author is supposed to be the same infamous Coleby, one 
of his under-swearers at the committee of council, who 
was tried for robbing the treasury here, where he was 
an under-clerk. 

By this proposal he will, first, receive two hundred 
thousand pounds in goods or sterling, for as much cop- 
per as he values at eighty thousand pounds, but in 
reality not worth thirty thousand pounds. Secondly, he 
will receive for interest a hundred and eight thousand 
pounds ; and when our children come thirty years hence 
to return his halfpence upon his executors (for before 
that time he will be probably gone to his own place), 
those executors will very reasonably reject them as raps 
and counterfeits, which they will be, and millions of 
them of his own coinage. 

Methinks I am fond of such a dealer as this, who 
mends every day u|K)ii our hands, like a Dutch reckon- 
ing ; wherein if you dispjitethe unreasonableness and 
exorbitance of tbe bill, the landlord shall bring it up 
every time with new additions. 

Although these, and the like pamphlets published 
by Wood in London, are altogether unknown here, 
where nobody could read them without as much indig- 
nation as contempt would allow, yet 1 thought it proper 
to give you a specimen how the man employs his time, 
where he rides alone without any cmature to contradict 
him ; while our fkw' friends there wonder at our 
silence; and the English in general, if they think of 
this matter at all, impute our refusal to wilfulness or 
disaffection, just as Wood and his hirelings are pleased 
to represent. 

But although our arguments are not suffered to be 
printed in England, yet the consequence will be of little 
moment. Let W ood endeavour to persuade the people 
there, that we ought to receive his coin; and let me 
convince our people liere, that they ought to reject it, 
uinler jrain of our utter undoing ; and tlien let lurn do 
his best and his worst. 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave in all humility 
to tell Mr. Wood, that he is guilty of great indiscretion, 
by causing so honourable a name as that of Mr. Wal- 
pole to be mentioned so often and in such a manner 
upon this occasion. A short paper printed at Bristol, 
and rejirinted here, reports Mr. Wood to say, “ that he 
wonders at the im})udence and insolence of the Irish in 
refusing his coin, and what he will do when Mr. Wal- 
pole comes to town.” Where, by the way, be is mis- 
taken ; for it is the true English people of Ireland who 
refuse it, although we take it for granted that the Irish 
will do so too whenever they are asked. In another 
printed paper of his contriving, it is roundly expressed, 
that Mr. W alpole will cram his brassdown our throats.*’ 
Sometimes it is given out “that we must either fake 
those halfpence or eat our brogues:” and in another 1 
Newsletter, but of yesterday, we read, “ that the same 
great man has sworn to make us swallow his coin in 
fireballs.” 

This brings to my mind the known story of a Scotch- 
man, who, receiving the sentence of death with all the 
circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, em- 


bowelling, and the like, cried out, “What need all Ihii 
COOKERY ?” And I think we have reason to ask tlie 
same question ; for if we believe Wood, here is a din- 
ner getting ready for us ; and you see the bill of fare *, 
and I am sorry the drink was forgot, which might easily 
be supplied with melted lead and flaming pitch. 

What vile words are these to put into the mouth of 
a great counsellor, in high trust with his majesty €ind 
looked upon as a prime-minister ! If Mr. Wood has no 
better a manner of representing his patrons, when. I 
come to be a great man he shall never be suflfered to at- 
tend at my levee. This is not the style of a great mi- 
nister ; it savours too much of the kettle and the furnace, 
and came entirely out of Wood's forge. 

As for the threat of making ns eat our brogues, we 
need not be in pain ; for if bis coin should pass, that 
un|X)lite covering for the feet would no longer be a na- 
tional reproach ; because then we should have neitiiet 
shoe nor brogue left in the kingdom. But here the false- 
lu)od of Mr. Wood is fairly detected; for 1 am confi- 
dent Mr. Walpole never heard of a brogue in bis whole 
life. 

As to “swallowing these halfpence in fire-balls,” it is 
a story equally improbable. For to execute this opera- 
tion, the whole stock of Mr. Wood's coin and metal 
must be melted down, and moulded into hollow balls 
with wild-fire, no bigger than a reasonable throat may 
be able to swallow. Now, the metal he has prepared, 
and already coined, will amount to at least fifty millions 
of halfpence, to be swallowed by a million and a half 
of people; so that, allowing two half|)ence to each ball, 
there will be about seventeen balls of wild-fire a-piece 
to be swallowed by every person in the kingdom ; and 
to administer this dose, there cannot be conveniently 
fewer than fifty thousand operators, allowing one ope- 
rator to every thirty ; wbicli, considering the squea- 
mishness of some stomachs, and the peevishness of young 
children, is but reasonable. Now, under correction of 
better judgments, I think the trouble and charge of 8U(;h 
an experiment would exceed the jnofit; and therefore 
I take this report to he spurious, or at least only a new 
scheme of Mr. Wood himself; which, to make it pass 
the better in Ireland, he would father upon a minister 
of state. 

But I will now demonstrate beyond all contradiction, 
tliat Mr. Walpole is against this project of Mr. Wood 
and is an entire friend to Ireland, only by this one in- 
vincible argument ; that be has the universal opinion of 
being a wise man, an able minister, and in all his pro- 
ceedings pursuing the true interest of the King bis mas- 
ter; and that as bis integrity is above all coiniplion, 
so is his fortune above all temptation. I reckon, tbere- 
fore, we are perfectly safe from that corner, anil shall 
never be under the necessity of contending with so for- 
midable a power, but be left to possess our brogues and 
potatoes in peace, as remote from thunder as we are 
from Jupiter. 

1 am, my dear countrymen, your loving fellow-sub- 
ject, fellow-sufi'erer, and humble servant, M. B, 


TOM PUNSIBI’S DREAM. 

Presented in the year 1724-5. 

*'A <3r^effiihov vukti (petir/ubetret 

Aurtruv ovsi^a/t, raorx fjtot — 

El* fjXv <ri(p^vtv i/rS'ka, S05 TtXta’^o^a* 

ro7; i^4^o7tr v 1l/j,<Tukiv 
Kai fjuri fjji trkourov tou Ta^ovrog it ring 
Aokoiffi ^ovXiuovffiv i!cliakt7v, i(p^g. — Soph. Elec. 

Since the heat of this business, which has of late sc 
much and so justly concerned this kingdom, is at hist 
in a great measure over, we may venture to abate some- 
thing of our former zeal and vigour in handling it, and, 
® " Procul a Jove, proeul k fulmine.” 
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)f>okitig upon it as an enemy almost overthrown, consult 
mure our own amusement than its prejudice, in attack- 
ing it in light excursory skirmishes. Thus much 1 
thought fit to observe, lest the world should be apt to 
make an obvious pun upon me ; when beginning to 
dream on this occasion, I presented it with the noctur- 
nal rav/.igs of an unguided imagination, on a subject 
of great importance as the fin^ welfare or ruin of a 
whole nation. 

But so it was, that upon reading one of the Drapier s 
letters I fell asleep and had the Allowing dream : — 

The first object that struck me was a woman of 
exquisite beauty, and a most majestic air, seated on a 
throne, whom, by the figure of a lion beneath her feet, 
and of Neptune who stood by her and paid her the most 
resjiectful homage, I easily knew to be the Genius 
of England. At some distance from her (though not 
at so great a one as seemed to be desired) I observed a 
matron clothed in robes so tattered and tom that they 
had not only very nigh lost their original air of royalty 
and magnificence, but even exposed her to the incle- 
mency of the weather in several places, which, with 
many other afflictions, had so aft'ected her, that her 
natural beauty was almost effaced, and her strength 
and spirits very nigh lost. She hung over a harp, with 
which, if she sometimes endeavoured to sooth her 
melancholy, she had still the misfortune to find it more 
or less out of tune ; particularly when, as I perceived 
at last, it was strung with a sort of wire of so base com- 
position that neither she nor I could make anything of 
it. I took particular notice that, when moved by a 
just sense of her wrongs, she could at any time raise her 
head, she fixed her eyes so stedfastly on her neighbour, 
sometimes with an humble and entreating, at otheis 
with a more bold and resentful regard, that I could 
not help (however improbable it should seem from her 
generous and august appearance) in a great measure 
to attribute her misfortunes to her; but this I shall 
submit to the judgment of the world. 

I should now at last mention her name, were not 
fhese circumstances too unhappily singular to make 
tliat any way necessary. 

As I was taken up with many melancholy reflections 
on this moving object, I was on a sudden interrupted 
by a little sort of an uproar, which, upon turning my 
ifyes towards it, I found arose from a crowd of people 
Iwdiind her throne. The cause it seems was this ; — 

There was I perceived among them the god of mer- 
chandise, with his sandals mostly of brass, but not 
without a small proportion of gold and silver, and his 
wings chiefly of the two latter metals, but allayed with 
a little of the former. With those he used to trudge 
up and down to furnish them with necessaries; with 
these he'd take a flight to other countries, but not so 
dexterously or to so good purpose as in other places of 
his office, not so muck for want of encouragement 
among them here, as on account of the haughty 
jealousy of their neighbours, who it seems dreading in 
them a rival took care to clip his wings and circum- 
scribe his flights; the former more especially being by 
these and other means so much worn, he |)erformed 
Ids office but lamely, which gave occasion to some who 
had their own private interest more at heart than that 
of the public, to patch up some of the places of his 
office with a metal of the same nature, indeed, but 
so slight and base, that though at first it might serve to 
carry him on their errands, it soon failed, and by 
degrees grew entirely useless; insomuch that he would 
rather be retarded than promoted in his business; and 
this occasioned the above disturbance among his de- 
pendents, who thereupon turned their eyes towards 
their mistress, for by this time she will, I presume, be 
better known by that than the more homely and 
sociable name of neighbour, and not daring of late to 
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say or do anything without her approl>ation, made 
several humble applications to her, beseeching that she 
would continue them that liberty of refitting these 
implements themselves, which she had been formerly 
pleased graciously to allow them; but these, howevei 
reasonable, were all rejected, whereu})on I observed a 
certain person (a mean ill-looking fellow), from among 
a great numf)er of people that stood behind the genius 
of England, who during the whole affair had kept his 
eyes intently fixed on his neighbours, watcliing all 
their motions, like a hawk hovering over his quarry, 
and with just the same design ; him, 1 say, I of)8erveil 
to turn oft' hastily, and make towards the throne, wlicre 
being arrived, after some preparations requisite, he pre- 
ferred a j)etifion, setting forth the wants and necessities 
(but taking care to make 'em appear at least four times 
greater than they really were) of his neighl)ours, or as 
he might have more truly and honestly said, his own, 
both which, for the latter, though not expressed, he 
chiefly intended, but modestly or rather kuavishly left 
to l)e understood, he l)egged the royal licence to re- 
dress, f)y supplying those defects which were the occa- 
sion of ’em. This humble suppliant, I observed, both 
before and after this petition, seemed to employ his 
utmost industry and art to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of two persons that stood on each side 
the tlirone the one on the right was a lady of large 
make and swarthy complexion ; the other a man that 
seemed to be between fifty and sixty, who had an air 
of deep designing thought. These two he managed 
with a great deal of art ; for the lady he employed all 
the little arts that win her sex ; particularly 1 observed 
that he frequently took hold of her hand as in raptures 
to kiss it, in such a manner as made me susjHJct she did 
not always draw it f)ack empty ; for this he did so slily 
that it was not easy for anybody to be certain of it. 
The man, on tlje otlujr hand, he plied liis own way with 
politics, remonstrating to him the several things he had 
before the tlirone; which, however, as might be pre- 
sumed from his manner of attending to them, seemed 
to make little impression ; lint when he cattie to lay 
before him tlie great advantages that might accrue 
from thence to their mistress, and consequently to him, 
he heard him with the utmost eagerness and satisfaction ; 
at last, he kissed his hand in the same manner as he 
had the lady's, and so retired. By these and the like 
means, he soon brought over both parties to him, who 
with a whisper or two procured him the liceiice ; where- 
upon he immediately fell to making up a metal, if it 
deserved the name, of a very strange composition, 
wherewith he purposed to refit the implements of fliat 
useful deity, but in such manner that, for the base 
metal he put into them, he would take care to draw 
away from them an infinitely more than proportionable 
quantity of gold and silver, and thereby render him 
almost incapable of taking fliglit to foreign countries ; 
nay, at last perhaps utterly so, when, under pretence of 
their not being completed, lie should filch in more 
of his metal and filch away more of theirs. 

These things being therefore prepared, he sends ’em 
over to his neighbours, and there endeavoured to get 
them admitted by fair words and promises, being too 
sensible tliat they were not of tliemselves the most 
willing to accept of his favour; and indeed he was not 
deceived ; for they, being advertised of his designs, had 
taken the alarm, and had almost to a man united in 
one common faction against him. This generous 
ardour had first taken hold of the most active and im- 
portant part : and if 1 may l)e allowed thence to call 
it the heart of this body, fi-om thence was, on one side, 
by a quick passage and in its more refined parts, ccm- 
murdcated through tlie blood to the contemplative and 
reasoni*»g, the head, which it inspired with noble 
^ 'I1»e duchess oi Kendal and str Robert Walpole. 
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lAoughts and resolutions ; and on the other, to the in- 
ferior extremities, which were thereby rendered more 
ex|)edite and readier to obey the dictates of the head 
in a rougher method of opposition. From each of which 
extremities, being carried back to its fountaiit, it was 
returned to them from thence ; and so backwards and 
forwards till the circulation and union were confirmed 
and completed ; the sordid, unnatural, offensive parts 
lieing in the meantime thrown off as dregs of nature 
and nuisances of human society ; but of these in so 
well-tempered a constitution there must be but few: 
however, when there are any to be found, though they 
had been of tlie most exalted nature and bore most 
noble offices in this body, by any corruption become 
so, they shared the common fate, witli this only differ- 
ence, tliat they were rejected with greater scorn asid 
contemj)t on account of tlieir former dignity, as was 
found in one notorious instance. Hut on the other 
hand, among all the parts that were serviceable to 
the constitution on this occasion, there was not one 
more so than a certain one, whose name indeed is 
not openly known, but whose good offices and use- 
fulness are too great ever to be forgotten ; for it, 
by its nice diligence and skill, selected out things 
of the most noble and exquisite nature, by infusing 
and dispersing them to enliven and invigorate the 
whole body, which how effectually they did our 
bold projector sadly experienced ; for, finding all his 
endeavours to pass his ware upon them disappointed, 
he withdrew. But his patron on the other side, being 
informed of what had j)a8sed, fell iiito a most terrible 
passion, and threatened they say I know not what, of 
making to swallow and ramming down throats. But 
while they were in deep conference together, methought 
all on a sudden a trap- door dropped and down fell our 
jirojector. This unexpected accident did on many 
.accounts not a little alarm the throne, and gave 
it but too great occasion to refiect a little on what had 
been doing, as what a mean ordinary fellow it had 
intrusted with tlie care of ati affair of such great conse- 
quence, that, iliough their iieighboius' refusal might 
possibly have put him to such straits as might be the 
great occasion of this disgrace, yet that very refusal 
could not be universal and resolute wilhoutsome reason, 
which could arise from nothing else but the unseason- 
ableness or unworthiness of his oilers, or both, and he 
consecpiently might deserve as much to sutler as they 
did; now for the better information, therefore, in these 
surmises, some of the neighbours might be consulted, 
who confirming them, things seemed to l)ear a good 
}»ace and be in a very fair way of clearing up. When 
1 awoke, I cannot say whetlier more pleased at the 
present posture of aflairs, when 1 recollected how in- 
different an one they had lately been in, or anxious 
when upon considering that they were not yet firm and 
settled; I Was led to refiect in general on the uncer- 
tainty of events, and in j)articular on the small rejison 
the persons in hand can have to proniise themselves 
pros^ierous ones, especially when they are depending in 
that part of the world. 

SEASONABLE ADVICE TO THE 
GRAND JURY, 

•ONCERNING THE RILL PREPARINtJ AGAINST THE 

PRINTER OF THE DRAPIER'S FOURTH LETI’ER. 

was published when the hill against Harding was to 
be brought l)efore the grand jury.] 

Nov. 11, 17i'4. 

Since a hill is preparing for the grand jury to find 
against the printer of the I)rapier'8 last letter, there are 
several things maturely to be considered by those gen- 
tlemen before tliey determine upon it. 

First, they are to consider, that the author of the 


said pamphlet did write three other discoui'K* ca the 
same subject, which, instead of being censured, were 
universally approved by the whole nation, and were 
allowed to have raised and continued that spirit among 
us which has hitherto kept out Wood s coin; for all 
men will grant, that if those pamphlets had not been 
written, his coin must have overrun the nation some 
months ago. • 

Secondly, it is to be considered, that this immphlet, 
against which a proclamation has been issued, is written 
by the same author; that nobody ever doubled the 
innocence and goodness of his design ; that he appears, 
through the whole tenor of it, to he a loyal subject to 
his majesty and devoted to the house of Hanover, and 
declares himself in a manner ])eculiarly zealous against 
the Pretender. And if such a writer, in four several 
treatises on so nice a subject, where a royal patent is 
concerned and where it was necessary to sjieak of 
England and of liberty, should in one or two places 
happen to let fall an inadvertent expression, it would 
be hard to condemn him, after all the good he had 
done, especially when we consider that he could have 
no possilde design in view either of honour or pndit, 
but purely the good of his countuy. 

Thirdly, it ought to lie well considered, whether any 
one expression in the said pamjililet be really liable to 
a just exception, much less to be found ‘‘ wicked, mali- 
cious, seditious, reflecting upon his majesty and his 
ministry,” &c. 

The two points in that pamphlet which it is said the 
prosecutors intend chiefly to fix on are, first, where the 
author mentions the penner of the king's answer. 
First, it is well known his majesty is not master of the 
English tongue ; and therefore it is necessary that some 
other person should be employed to pen what he has to 
say or write in that language. Secondly, liis majesty's 
answer is not in the first person, but in the third. It 
is not said, we are concerned, or our royal predecessors ; 
hut ins MAJESTY is concerned, and his royal prede- 
cessors. By which it is plain, thebe are properly not 
the words of his majesty, hut siippoiwd to he taken from 
him and transmitted hither by one of his ministers. 
Thirdly, it will be easily seen, that the author of the 
pamphlet delivers his sentiments upon this particular 
with the utmost caution and resjject, as any impartial 
reader will observe. 

The second paragraph, which it is said will he taken 
notice of as a motive to find the bill, is what the author 
says of Ireland's being a dependent kingdom: he ex- 
plains all the dependence he knows of, which is a law 
made in Ireland, whereby it is enacted “that whoever 
is king of England shall be king of Ireland.” Before 
this explanation be condemned and the hill found upon 
it, it would be proper that some lawyers sliould fully 
inform the jury what otlier law there is, either statute 
or common, for this dependency ; and if there be no 
law, there is uo transgression. 

The fourth thing very maturely to he considered by 
the jury is, what influence their finding the bill may 
liave upon the kingdom. The people in general find no 
fault in the Drajiier's last hook, any more than in the 
three former; and therefore, when they hear it is con- 
demned by a grand jury of Dublin, they will conclude 
it is done in favour of Wood's coin; they will think 
we of this town have changed our minds and intend 
to take those halfpence, and therefore that it will be in 
vain for them to stand ovit : so that the question comes 
to this, which will be of the worst consequence ? to let 
•pass one or two ex})ressions, at the worst only unwary, 
in a book written for the public service; or to leave a 
free, open passage for Wood's brass to overrun us, by 
which we shall be undone for ever. 

The fifth thing to he considered is, that tlie memljert 
of the grand jury, being merchants and principal shop- 
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keepers, can bare no suitable temptation offered them 
08 a recomjieiise for the niiscliief they will do and suffer 
by letting in this coin ; nor can be at any loss or danger 
Oy rejecting the bill. They do not expect any employ- 
ments in the state, to make up in their own private 
advantages the destruction of their country j whereas 
those who go about to advise, entice, or threaten them 
to*find that bill, have great employments, which they 
have a mind to keep, or to get a greater; as it was like- 
wise the case of all those who signed the proclamation 
to have the author ])rosecutec] . And therefore it is 
Known, that his grace the lord archbishop of Dublin, 
so reiiowned for his piety an<l wisdom, atid love of his 
country, absolutely refused to condemn the book or the 
author. 

Lastly, it ought to be considered what consequence 
the finding of the bill may have upon a poor man per- 
fectly innocent. I mean the printer. A lawyer may 
pick out expressions, and make them liable to excep- 
tion, where no other man is able to find any. But 
how can it be su))posed that an ignorant printer can be 
such a critic? He knew the author's design was honest, 
and approved by the whole kingdom : he ladviscd with 
friends, who told him there was no harm in the book, 
and he could see none himself : it was sent him in an 
unknown hand ; but the same in which he received the 
three former. He and his wife have offered to take 
tlieir oaths that they knew not the author. And there- 
fore, to find a bill that may bring punishment Uf)on 
the innocent will appear very hard, to say no worse. 
For it will be impossible to find the author, unless he 
will please to discover himself; although 1 wonder he 
ever concealed his name; but I supjiose what he did at 
first out of modesty, he continues to do out of prudence. 
God protect us and him ! 

I will conclude all with a fable ascribed to Demo- 
sthenes. He had served the people of Athens with 
great fidelity in the station of an orator, when, upon a 
certain occasion, apprehending to be delivered over to 
his enemies, he told the Athenians, his countrymen, the 
following story : Once upon a time the wolves desired 
a league with the sheep, upon this condition, that the 
cause of strife might be taken away, which was the 
shepherds and mastitis; this being granted, the wolves, 
without all fear, made havoc of the sheep.*^ 

Lord chief-pistice W’Litslird, after he liad discharged tlie 
grand ,j (try that refused to find the hill against Harding, the 
printer, received hints of the illegality of his proceedings. 
The follot\ing extract was distributed through the city of 
Dublin. 

EXTRACT FROM A BOOK ENTITLED, “ AN EXACT COLLEC- 
TION OF THE DEBATE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
HELD AT WESTMINSTER, OCTOBER 21, 1680,” p. 150. 
“ Resolutions of the House of Commons in England, 
November 13, 1680. 

Several persons being examined about the dis- 
missing a grand jury in Middlesex, the house came to 
the following resolutions : — 

“ Resolved, that the discharging of a grand jury l>y 
any judge, before the end of the term, assizes, or ses- 
sions, while matters are under tlieir consideration, and 
not presented, is arbitrary, illegal, destructive to public 
justice, a manifest violation of his oath, and is a means 
to subvert the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 
“Resolved, that a committee be appointed to exa- 

* Copies of this paper w ere distri uited to every person of the 
l^rand jury the evening liefore the bill was to be exhibited ; who, 
probably for the reasons ci>nliiiuediu it, refused to find the bill, 
upon which the lord chief-justice Whitshed, who had presidecl 
at a fornuT prosecution of the di-au’s printer, discharged them 
in a rage 'nio following extract was soon after published to 
show the illegality of this proceeding ; and the next grand jury 
th.-ii was empaimelei’ made the sulisequeut presentment against 
sll the abettors of Wood’s project, f^e the letter to lord Moles- 

WOltJl. 


mine the proceedirgs ci the judges in Westminster- 
hall ; and report the same, with their opinion herein ^ 
to this house.” 

A LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO THK RIGHT HON. 

THE LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE WHITSHED. 

Ceteri, quanto quis servitio promptior, oi)ibus et honorilmt 
extollerentur : Invalido legum auxilio, qum vi, umbitu, 
pootremo peciinia turbabautur. — Tacit. An. 

Mv Lord, Dc>cembcr 1, 1724. 

I FEAR your lordship, in your wonted zeal for the in- 
terest of your country, will think tiiis ])aj)er very uii- 
seiisonahle ; hut I am very confident not more tlian one 
man of this kingdom will be of your lordsbip's judg- 
ment. 

In matters of law, your opinion has, from our first 
acquaintance, entirely guided me, and the things you 
have assured me I might depend upon as law have few 
of them e8caj)cd my memory, tliough 1 have liad but 
little conversation with you since you first appeared in 
parliament, and moved the house to restdve, that it is 
the indispensable duty of the judges of this kingdom to 
go thro igh their circuits ; nor have 1 had any since 
you fell sick, and was made solicitor-general. 

I have often heard your lordship afiirrn, and there- 
fore I do affirm it, that the great ends for whicii grand 
juries were instituted, were the supjiort of the govern- 
ment, the safety of every man’s life and fortune ; it 
being necessary some should be trusted to inquire after 
all disturbers of the peace, that they might he pro- 
secuted and brought to condign punishment; and it is 
no less needful for every man's quiet and safety, that 
the trust of such inquisitions should he put into the 
hands of persons of understanding and integrity, that 
will sufl’er no man to be falsely accused or defamed ; nor 
the lives of any to be put in jeopardy, by the malicious 
conspiracies of great or small, or tlie jierjuries of any 
profligate wretches. 

So material a part of our const! tut ion are grand juries, 
so much does the security of every subject depend 
upon them, that though anciently the sheriff* was, hy ex- 
press law, chosen annually by the jieople of the county, 
and trusted with the power of the county, yet the law 
left not the election of grand juries to the will of the 
sheriff', but has described their qualifications, which if 
they have, and the sheriff* return tliemj no man, nay no 
judge, can object to tlieir being sworn, much less may 
they to their serving when sworn ; and to prevent the 
discretionary power (a iiew-fasliioned term) of these 
judges over juries, you u.sed to say was made the statute 
of the 11th of Henry IV. 

Pardon me, rny lord, if I venture to affirm, that a 
dissolving power is a breach of that law, or at least an 
evasion, as every citizen in Dublin, in sir ( \)iistantiiie 
Phips' time, perfectly understood, that disapproving 
the aldermen lawfully returned to the privy- council, 
was ill effect assuming the power of choosing and return- 
ing. But your lordship and I know dissolving and 
disapproving are different terms. 

1 always understood from your lordsliip the trust 
and power of grand juries is, or ought to be, accounted 
amongst the greatest, and of mosjt concern, next to tlie 
legislative; the honour, reputations, fortunes, and lives 
of every man being subject to their censure. The 
kings of Eiigland have an undoubted power of dissolv- 
ing parliaments ; but dissolving till one was returned 
to their or their ministt'rs' liking has never been thought 
very righteous, aii<l. Heaven be praised, never very 
successful . 

I am entirely of your lordship's opinion, the oatli of 
a grand juryman is not always sufficiently considers 
by the jurors, which is as follows ; — 

“You shall diligently inquire, and true presentmeul 
make of all such articles, matters, and hings, as shai’ 
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be giiren you In charge , and of all other matters and 
things as shall come to your own knowledge, touching 
this |n:esent service. The king’s counsel, your fellows', 
and your own, you shall keep secret,” &c. And from 
some other men's behaviour, 1 fear oaths are not always 
as sacredly observed as they ought to be : “ the king’s 
counsel, your fellows', and your own, you shall keep 
secret.” Though our grandmothers, my lord, might 
have thought there was a dispensing power in the pope, 
you and I profess no power upon eartii can disjMjnse 
with this oath ; so that to force a man to discover the 
counsel he is sworn to keep, is to force him into direct 
perjury. 

Suppose, upon information taken before your lord- 
ship of a rape committed, a bill of indictment were 
sent to a grand jury, and the grand jury return ignoramus 
on it, application is made to the court to recommend 
it to them to reconsider it, and they return as before 
ignoramus. Suppose a judge, with more than decent 
passion, should ask them their reasons (which is their 
counsel) for so doing, nay, should be so particular as 
to demand of them whether they thought the woman a 
whore, must not all the world conclude somebody had 
forgot the oath of a grand juryman ? Yes sure, or his 
own, or worse. Hut suppose they should ask a juror a 
question might criminate himself? My lord, you know 
1 put not bare possibilities, it is generally believed these 
things have been done within an oak of this town ; and 
if I am rightly informed, the restraint a juror is under 
by his oath is so well understood, that a certain person 
desired the clerk of the crown to change the form of it 
by adding this exception, — “unless by leave or order 
of the court.” 

These things, my lord, would seem strange in West- 
minster-hall, and would be severely noted in St. Ste- 
Iihen's Chapel. I'he honour of the crown would be 
tiumght a very false, as well as weak, plea for such 
proceedings tliere, as indeed it is an infamous one 
everywhere; for 'tis a scandal upon a king, if he is 
represented in a court of justice as if he were partially 
concerned, or rather inclined to desire that a party 
should l>e fouiud guilty, than that he should be declared 
innocent. 

The king's interest and honour is more concerned in 
the protection of the innocent, than in the punishment 
of tlie guilty, as in all the immediate actions of his 
majesty we 6nd that maxim pursued, a maxim can 
Jiever run a prince into excesses. We do not only find 
those princes represented in history under odious cha- 
racters who luive basely betrayed the innocent, but 
such as, by their spies and informers, were too inquisitive 
after the guilty ; whereas none was ever blamed for 
clemency, or for being too gentle interpreters of the 
law. Though Trajan was an excellent prince, endowed 
with all heroical virtues, yet the most eloquent writers, 
and his best friends, found nothing more to be praised 
in his government, than that, in his time, all men might 
think what they pleased, and every man speak what 
he thought. This I say, that if any amongst us, by 
violent measures, and a dictatorial behaviour, have 
raised jealousies in the minds of his majesty’s faithful 
subjects, the blame may lie at their door. 

1 know it has been said for his majesty’s service, 
grand juries may be forced to discover their counsels : 
but you will confess a king can do nothing against law, 
nor will any honest man judge that for his service 
which is not warranted bylaw. If a constant unin- 
terrupted usage can give the force of law, then the 
grand jurymen are bound by law, as well as by their 
oaths, to keep their king's, their fellows', and their own 
counse. secret. Bracton and Britton, in their several 
generations, bear witness that it was then practised; 
and greater proof of it needs not be sought than the 
iisputes that aiqxar by tlie law-books to have been 


amongst the ancient lawyers, Whether it was treason 
or felony for a grand juryman to discover their 
counsels? The trust of grand juries was in those dayt 
thought so sacred, and their secrecy of so great concern 
to the kingdom, that whosoever should break their 
oaths, wds by all thought worthy to die, only some 
would have them suffer as traitors, others as felons. 

If a king's commands should come to the judges bl 
a court of justice or to a jury, desiring them to vary 
from the direction (»f the law, (which it is criminal tc 
say, and no man ought to be believed therein,) they 
are bound by their oaths not to regard them. The 
statute of 2m(1 of Edward HI., 8th and 20th Edward 
HI. 1., are express; and the substance of these and 
other statutes is inserted into the oaths taken by every 
judge ; and if they be under the most solemn and 
sacred lie in the execution of justice, to hold for 
nothing the commands of the king under the great seal, 
then surely political views and schemes, tlie pleasure 
or displeasure of a minister, in the like case, ought to 
be less than nothing. 

It is a strange doctrine that men must sacrifice the 
law to secure their projierties. If the law is to he 
fashioned for every occasion, if grand jurymen, con- 
trary to their oaths, must discover their fellows' and 
their own counsels, and betray tlie trust the law has 
reposed in them ; if they must subject the reasons of 
their verdicts to the censure of the judges, whom the law 
did never design to trust with the liberty, property, or 
good name of their fellow-subjects, — no man can say 
he has any security for his life or fortune; and they 
who do not themselves, may, however, see their liest 
friends and nearest relations sufl’er the utmost violences 
and oppressions. 

Which leads me to say a few words of the petit jury, 
not forgetting Mr. Walters. I am assured by an emi- 
ment lawyer, that the power and office of a petit jury 
is judicial ; that they only are the judges from whose 
sentence the indigent are to expect life or death. Upon 
their integrity and understanding the lives of all that 
are brought in judgment do ultimately depend ; from 
their verdict there lies no ap|)eal, by finding guilty or 
not guilty. ’I'hey do complicately resolve both law and 
fact. As it bath been the law, so it hath always been 
the custom and practice of these juries (except as be- 
fore) upon all general issues, pleaded in cases civil as 
well as criminal, to judge both of the law and fact. 
So it is said in the report of the lord chief-justice 
Vaughan in Bushell’s case, that these juries determine 
the law in all matters, where issue is joined and tried, 
in the principal case, whether the issue be about tres- 
pass or debt, or decision in assizes, or a tort, or any 
such like ; unless tliey should please to give a special 
verdict, with an implicit faith in the judgment of tlie 
court to which none can oblige them against their wills. 

It is certain we may hojie to see the trust of a grand 
juryman best discharged when gentlemen of the best 
fortunes and understandings attend that service; but it 
is as certain we must never expect to see such men or 
juries, if, for differing with a judge in opinion, when 
they only are the lawful judges, they are liable to be 
treated like villains, like perjurers, and enemies to their 
king and country; I say, my lord, such behaviour to 
juries will make all gentlemen avoid that duty, and 
instead of men of interest, of reputation, and abilities, 
our lives, our fortunes, and our reputations, must de- 
pend upon the basest and meanest of the people. 

I know it is commonly said, honi Judicis est ampliars 
jyritdicdiomm. But I take tliat to be better advice, 
which was given by the lord-chancellor Bacon upon 
swearing a judge, That he would take care to contain the 
jurisdiction of the court within the ancient mere-stonei, 
without removing the mark. 

I I intend to pay my resi^cts to you. lordship onca 
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trery inoTith till the meeting of the parliament, when 
3 ur betters may consider of these matters, and therefore 
will not trouble you with any more on this subject at 
present; but conclude, most heartily praying, that 
from depending upon the will of a judge, who may 
be corrupted or swayed by his own passions, interests, 
or the impulse of such as support him, and may ad- 
irafice him to greater honours, the God of mercy and of 
justice deliver this nation ! 

I am, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient, hum- 
ble servant, N. N. 

JL SIOCOND LETTER FROM A FRIEND TO THE RIGHT 

HON THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE WHITSHED. 

IJl)i semel recto deerratum est , in pra'ceps pervenitur a rcctis 

in vitia, a vitiis in prava, a pravis in pnecipitia. — T^e/l. Pater. 
Self love is the love of oneself, and of everything else for 
one’s own sake ; it makes a man tlie idolater of himself, and 
the tyrant of others. — Rochefoumult 

My Lord, January 4, 1724-5. 

I THINK the best service men employed by his ma- 
jesty can do for him and this country is to show such 
prudence and temper in their behaviours as may con- 
vince every man they are not intrusted with any power 
but what is necessary, and will always be exercised, for 
the advantage and security of his majesty's subjects. 

For my own part, I hold it the duty of every man, 
♦hough he has not the honour of serving his majesty in 
public employment, not only not to misrepresent the 
actions of his servants, but, in matters of small concera, 
to wink at their fjllles and mistakes. 1 know the 
Jacobites and papists, our irreconcilable enemies, are 
too watchful to lay hold of every occasion to misrepre- 
sent his majesty, and turn the faults of ambitious 
and self-interested servants upon the best of kings. 

I hear some men say, that in my last to your lord- 
ship, there appears more of the satirist than becomes a 
man engaged merely in the defence of liberty and 
justice ; but I am satisfied I can with charity affirm 
they are either such as have no knowledge of the 
several steps that have been taken to bring this poor 
country into ruin and disgrace, or they are of the 
number of those who have had a share in the actings 
and contrivances against it ; for, my lord, he must rather 
be an insensible stoic than an angry cynic, who can 
survey the measures of some men without horror and 
indignation. To see men act as if they had never 
taken an oath of fidelity to their king, whose interest is 
inseparable from that of his people, but had swoni to 
support tlie ruinous projects of abandoned men (of what- 
ever faction), must rouse the most lethargic if honest 
Si)ul. 

1, who have always professed myself a Whig,. do con- 
fess it has mine. 

1 beg leave, in this jdace, to explain what 1 intended 
in my last by the words, “ unless by leave or order of 
the court,” lest, whilst 1 plead for justice, I should do 
an injury to your lordship. 

I do declare I never heard that story of your lord- 
ship, arul 1 hope no man did believe it of you. My 
intention was, by that hint, to remember you of judge 
U * * ♦, and a certain assizes held at Wicklow, as 1 
believe your lordship understood it, and as I now de- 
sire all the world may. 

Having leanied from your lordship and other law- 
yers of undoubted abilities that no judge ought, by 
threats or circumvention, to make a grand-juryman 
discover the king's counsels, his fellows', or his own, 1 
should not at pre.sent say anything in support of that 
position ; but that I find a most ridiculous and false 
explanation seems to mislead some men in that point : 
•ay they, by the word counsel is understood such bills 
as are l>efore the grand jury, and the evidence the prose- 
cutors for the crown have to support the charge against 
tlie subiect; lest, that being knowik the nartv indict- 


able may fly from justice, or he may procuie false 
witnesses to discredit the evidence for the king, or he 
may, by bribes and other indirect measures, take off 
the w'itnesses for the crown. 

I confess I take that to be the meaning of the word 
counsel, but I am certain that is not all that is meant 
by it; that is what must be understood when it is 
called the king's counsel, id est., the counsel or reasons 
for which the king, by his servants, his attorney- 
general, or coroner, has drawn and sent to the grand 
jury a charge against a subject. 

But the counsel of a juror is a dirferent thing ; it is 
the evidence, the motives, and reasons, that induce him 
or his fellow jurors to say billa vera, or ignoramus^ and 
the ojiinion he or they happen to lie of when the ques- 
tion is put by the foreman for finding or not finding: 
this counsel every man is sworn to keep secret, tliat so 
their opinion and advice may not be of prejudice to 
them hereafter ; that as they are sworn to act without 
favour or aflection, so may they also act without fear. 
Whereas, were it otherwise, the spirit of revenge is so 
universal, there are but few cases wlierein a juror coubl 
act with safety to himself. Either the prosecuted, as 
where the bill is found, or the prosecutor, where it is 
retumed ignoi'amut., may contrive to defame the jurors 
who differ from them in opinion, as 1 am told has 
hap|iened to some very honest citizens who are repre- 
sented to be jacobites since their opinions were known 
to be against ’*' * *’‘. And sometimes revenge or ambi- 
tion may prompt men to carry it farther, as in the case 
of Mr. Wilmer, who, in king Charles II.’s time, was 
very severely handled for being one of the ignoramus 
jury. It is not necessary to say whom he disobliged by 
being so. But, if I remember right, his case was this ; — 

He was a merchant (and, as 1 said, an ignoramus 
juryman), had covenanted with a servant boy to serve 
him in the West Indies, and accordingly sent him 1>€- 
yond sea. U])on suggestion and affidavit, by which 
any person might have it, a writ de homine replegiamlo 
was granted against Mr. Wilmer; the sheriffs would 
have returned on the writ the agreement and the boy's 
consent, but the court, (in the case of this Wilmer,} 
Easter, 34, cha. ii. in B. R. ruled they must return 
replegiari fecimm, or elongavit, that is, they had re- 
plevied the boy, or that Wilmer had carried him away 
where they could not find him ; in which last case,. 
Mr. Wilmer, though an innocent person, must have 
gone to gaol until he brought the boy into court, or he 
must have been outlawed. — Shower's Rep. 2nd Part. 

1 do not say this, that I think the same thing will be 
practised again, or anything like it, though I know that 
very homely proverb, More ways of killing a dog than 
hanging him. But I instance it to show the counsels 
of every grand juryman should be kept secret, that he 
may act freely, and without apprehensions of resent- 
ment from the prosecuted or prosecutor. 

My resolution, when 1 wrote to you last, was not to 
have said anything in this concerning the jmwers of dis- 
solving or dispensing; but as 1 have been forced to say 
something of the dispensing, for the same reason I must 
of the dissolving, power — a power undoubtedly in effect 
including that of returning, which makes me wish two 
men of great interest in this kingdom, differing in every 
other thing, had not undertaken to defend it, or they 
had better reasons for it than I liave yet heard. 

’Tis said, “ this power is in the court, as a right of re- 
sistance is in the people, as the people have a power su- 
perior to the prerogative of the prince, though no writ- 
ten or express law for it ; so of necessity, though no 
statute directs it, and it may seem to overturn the great- 
est security men have for their lil»ertie8, yet the court 
has a power of dissolving grand juries, if they refuse to 
find or present as the court shall fiirect.” 

Pray let us consider bow well this c jnclmlei. 
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The people may do aiiytliing in defence of their lives, 
their religion, and liberties, and consequently resistance 
18 lawful ; therefore an inferior court, a hem plcu:ito 
judge may. Monstrous almirdity ! 

Another, I am sorry I cannot say more modest, argu- 
ment to support it is this : — 

“ Considering,” say they, “ grand juries, it is but 
reasonable a discretionary power of dissolving them 
should be lodged in the judges.” 

By the words “considering grand juries”! must 
understand considering their understanding, tl»eir 
fortunes, or their integrity ; for from a want of one or 
more of those qualitications must arise the reason of 
such a discretionary power in the judges. 

Though 1 sliall not urge it as fur as I could, I will 
venture to say the argument is at least as strong the 
other way — considering the judges. 

First, as to their understandings, it must be confessed 
the benches are infinitely superior to the lower ])rofe8- 
sors of the law ; yet surely it cannot give otlence to say 
the gentlemen of the several counties have understand- 
ings sufficient to discharge the duty of grand jurymen. 
If want of fortune be an objection to grand jurymen, a 
pari ralione it is an objection to some other men. Be- 
sides that the fact is not true ; for in their circuits no 
judge goes into any county where he does not meet at 
least a dozen gentlemen returned upon every grand 
jury, every one of whom have better estates than he 
himself has, and these not during pleasure; which last 
consideration saves me the trouble of showing the 
weakness of die objection in the third qualification. 

Ay. But it was a necessary expedient to keep out 
Wood's brass. 

Are the properties of tlie commons of this kingdom 
better secured by the knight-errantry of that day? In 
the name of common sense, what are we to believe? 
Has the undaunted spirit, the tremendous voice of*”' * 
frightened Wood and his accomjdices from any further 
attempts? Or rather has not the ready comnlijince of 
♦ * # encouraged them to further trials? The officers 
and attendants of his court may tremble when he frowns; 
but who else regards it more than they do one of Wood s 
farthings? 

“ There is no comparison,” says another, “ between 
the affair of sir W. Scroggs and this of * * *’'. Sir W. 
discharged a grand jury because they were about to 
present the duke of York fur being a papist, but * * * 
discharged the grand jury for not presenting a paper he 
recommended to tliem to present as scandalous (and 
in which I say be was a party reflected on).” 

I agree there is a mighty difference, but whom does 
it make for ? 

A grand jury of a hundred fpart of a county) takes 
upon them to present a no less considerable person than 
the king’s brother and heir presumptive of the crown ; 
the chief-justice thinks this a matter of too much 
moment for men of such degree to meddle in, but a 
matter morn proper for the consideration of parliament. 

I would not l)e understood to condemn tl>e jury; I 
tliink they acted as became honest KngHshn^en and 
lovers of their country ; but I say if judges could in 
any case be allowed to proceed by rules of policy, 
surely here was a sufficient excuse. However the 
commons im}ieached him. 

The determinations of ignorant or wicked judges, as 
they are precederits of little weight, so they are but of 
little danger, and therefore it will become the commons 
at all times to animadvert most carefully upon the 
actions of the most knowing men in that profession. 

1 say, my lord, at all times, because I hear former 
nierit is pleaded to screen this action from any inquiry. 

I am sensible much is due to the man who has always 
preferred the public interests to nis private advantages, 
done. When a man has signalized him* 


self, when he has suffered for that principle, he desejvei 
universal respect. Yet men should act agreeably to 
the motive of that respect, and not ruin the lil)eity of 
J their country to show their gratitude; and so, my lord, 
where a men has the least pretence to that character, I 
think ’tis best to pass over small offences, but never 
such as will entail danger and dishonour upon us and 
our posterity. •• 

The Homans, my lord, when a question was in the 
senate whether they should ransom fifteen thousanil 
citizens who had merited much by their former victo- 
ries, but losing one battle were taken prisoners, were 
determined by the advices of that noble Roman Atti- 
lius Regulns not to redeem them, as men unworthy 
their further care, though probably it was their mis- 
fortunes not their faults lost that day ; — 

Flfigilio additis 

Damnntn : neque amissos colorcs 

Lana refert medicata fiico: 

He tliought they were not worthy to he trusted again. 
To show them pity, in his mind would betray the Ro- 
mans to perpetual danger : Et exemplo trahenti 

Perniciism veniens in rcivnm ; 

Si non periret immiscrabiliB 

Captiva pubes. 

I hear some precedents have been lately found out 
to justify that memorable action ; but if precedents 
must control reason and justice, if a man may swear 
he will keep his counsels secret, and yet by precedents 
may be forced to divulge them, I would advise gentle- 
men very seriously to consider the danger we are in, 
and examine what precedents there are on each side 
of the question ; for my part, 1 think the commons of 
England are not a worse precedent than the judges of 
England. 

Besides, it must be remembered that precedents in 
some cases will not excuse a judge, even where they are 
according to the undoubted law of the land. As, for 
instance, suppose a man says what is true not knowing 
it to be true, though it be logically a truth as it is dis- 
tinguished, yet it is morally false ; and so suppose a 
judge gave judgment according to law, not knowing it 
to be so, as if lie did not know the reason of it at that 
time, but bethought himself of a reason or precedent 
for it afterwards, though the judgment be legal and 
according to precedent, yet the pronouncing of it is 
unjust, and the judge shall be condejjaned in the 
opinions of all men ; as happened to tlie lord chief- 
justice Popham, a person of great learning and parts, 
who upon the trial of sir W alter Raleigh, when sir 
Walter objected to reading or giving in evidence lord 
Cobham's affidavit taken in his absence without pro- 
ducing the lord face to face, the lord being then forth- 
coming, the chief-justice overruled the Direction and 
was of opinion it should be given in evidence against 
sir Walter; and summing up the evidence to the jury, 
the chief-justice said, just tlien it came into his miricl 
why the accuser should not come face to face to the 
prisoner, because, &c. Now if any judge has since 
found precedents, or has since picked up the opinion of 
lawyers, I fear he will come within the case I have put. 

I foresee if ever this question happens to be debated 
you know where, gentlemen will be divided, some will 
be desirous to do their country justice, and free us from 
all future danger of this kind ; others, upon motives not 
quite so laudable, will strive to screen ; and with other 
private friendship will prevail. But I would recom- 
irwid to your friends who really love their country fo 
consider the several circumstances concurring in youi 
lordship which probably may not in your successor. 
Let them suppose a person were to fill your place, from 
whose manifest ignorance in the law we may reason- 
ably conclude hir only merit is ad* inveteracy and 
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hatred to this country; I say, how could your licst 
friends excuse themselves, if, in regard to your lordship, 
I hey should suffer such a precedent to be handed down 
h) such a man unobserved or uncensured f 

Invent/ etiam eemuJos infcplix netpii/ia. Ambitious 
men have not always been deterred by the unhappy 
fate of their pi-edecessors. Qvid si Jlorent vigeatquef 
Btft what lengths will they run if injustice and corrup- 
tion shall ride triumphant? 

Had somebody received a reprimand upon his knees 
in a proper place, for treating a printer's jury like men 
convicted of perjury, forcing them to find a special ver- 
dict, 1 dare to say he had not becai quite so hardy as to 
have discharged the grand jury, or treated them in the 
manner he did because tliey had notan implicit faith 
in the court ; nor had he dared not to receive a pre- 
sentment made by the second grand jury against 
Wood's farthings upon pretence it was informed, 
which I mention because tlie worthy Drapicr has mis- 
taken the fact. 

Some of your lordship's screens, I hear, advise you to 
show great humility aiid contrition for what is ])ast, as 
the only means to appease the just indignation all sorts 
of men have conceived against you. Were I well 
secured you will not recommend this letter to the next 
grand jury to be presented, 1 could give you more sea- 
sonable advice; but, happen as it may, 1 will venture 
to give you a little. 

Fawning and cajoling will have but little efl'ect on 
th(»se who have liad the honour of your acquaintance 
tliese ten years past; for Caligula, who used to hide his 
head if he heai'd the thunder, would piss u{)on the 
statues of the gods when he thought the danger over. 

A l)etter expedient is this, — tell men the I)ra|)ier is 
a Tory and a Jacobite. That he writ the conduct of the 
allies. Tliat he writ not his letter with a design to 
keep out Wood's halfpence, but to bring in the pre- 
tender; persuade them, if you can, the dispute is no 
longer about the power of judges over juries, nor how 
much the liberty of the subject is endangered by 
dissolving them at pleasure, but that it is now 
l)ecome mere Whig and Tory, a dispute between 
nis majesty's friends and the Jacobites ; and it were 
better to see a thousand grand juries discharged than 
file Tories carry a question, though in the right. Hwe 
vubiera pro libertate publica excepi, hunc oculum pro 
vobis impendi. Try this cant, pin a cloth over your 
eyes, look very dismal, and cry “ I was turned out of 
employment when the Drapier was rewarded with a 
d * * y.” I say, my lord, if you can tince liring 

matters thus to bear, I have not the least doubt you 
may escape without censure. 

To your lordship's zeal and industry without doubt 
is owing that the papists and the Tories have not de- 
livered this kingdom over to the pretender ; so Csesar 
conquered Pompey, tliat Leg urn auctor et eversor, and 
it wjis but just the liberty and laws of Rome should 
afterwards depend upon his will and pleasure. The 
Drapier in his letter to lord Molesworth luis made a fair 
olVer ; secure his country from W ood's coinage, then 
condemn all he has writ and said as false and scan- 
dalous ; when your lordship does as mud), I must 
con (ess it will be somewhat difficult to discover the 
impostor. 

Thus to keep my word with your lordship, I have, 
much against my inclinations, written this, which shall 
be my last upon the ungrateful subject. If I have 
leisure, and find a safe opportunity of giving it to the 
printer, my next shall explain what has long duped the 
true Whigs of this kingdom. I mean honesty in the 
worst of times. 

Though your lordship object to my last, that what I 
wrote was taken out of lord Coke, lord Sommers, sir 
William Jones, or the writings of some other great 


men, yet I will venture to end this with the senti- 
ments of Philip de Comines, upon some thorogoing 
courtiers. 

“ If a sixpenny tax is to be raised, they cry by all 
means it ought to be double. If the prince is qflended 
with any man, they are directly for hanging him. In 
other instances they maintain the same character. 
Above all things, they advise their king to make him- 
self terrible as they themselves are proud, fierce, and 
overbearing, in hopes to be dreaded by that means, as if 
authority and place were their inheritance.” 

I am, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, N. N. 

THE PRESENTMENT OF THE 
GRAND JURY 

OF THE COUNTY OF THK CITY OF DUBLIN. 

[Thk discharge! of the grand jury proiluced no change uiMm 
popular opinion.] 

Wh ERF. AS several great quant ities of base metal coined, 
commonly called Wood's halfpence, liave been brought 
into the port of Dublin and lodged in several hou.sea 
of this city, with an intention to make them pass clan- 
destinely among his majesty's subjects of this king- 
dom, notwithstanding the addresses of both houses of 
parliament and the privy-council, and the declara- 
tions of most of the corporations of this city against 
the said coin : And whereas his majesty has been 
giaciously pleased to leave his loyal subjects of thi.s 
kingdom at liberty to take or refuse the said haltpence : 

VVe, the grand jury ol’ the county of the city of 
Dublin, this Michaelmas term, 1721, having entirely 
at heart his majesty's interest and the welfare of our 
country, and ‘being thoroughly sensible of the great 
discouragements which trade hath suffered by the ap- 
prehensions of the said coin, whereof we have already 
felt the dismal elfects ; and that the currency thereof 
will inevitably tend to the great diminution of his 
majesty’s levenue, and the ruin of ua and our posterity, 
do present all such persons as have attempted or shall 
endeavour by fraud, or otherwise, to impose the said 
half|jeiice upon us contiary to his majesty's most gra- 
cious intentions, as enemies to his majesty's govern- 
ment and to the safety, peace, and welfare of all his 
majesty's subjects of this kingdom ; whose affectiona 
have been so eminently distinguished by their zeal 
to his illustrious family before his happy accession to 
the throne, and by their continued loyalty ever since. 

As we do, with all just gratitude, acknowledge the 
services of all such patriots as have been eminently zea- 
lous for the interest of his majesty and this country, iu 
detecting the fraudulent imjx)8ition of the said Wood 
and preventing the passing of his base coin ; so we do, 
at the same time, declare our abhorrence and detesta- 
tion of all reflections on his majesty and his govern- 
ment; and that we are ready, with our lives and for- 
tunes, to defend his most sacred majesty against the 
pretender, and all his majesty's open and secret enemies, 
both at home and abroad. 

Given under our hands at the Grand Jury 
chamber, this 28th of November, 1721. 
George Forbes, David Tew, 

William Flmpson, Thomas How, 

Nathaniel Pearson, .Tobn Jones, 

Joseph Nuttal, James Brown, 

William Aston, Charles l.,yndon. 

Steam Tighe, Jerom Bredin, 

Richard Walker, John Sican, 

Edmond French, Antliony Brunton, 

John Vereilles, Thomas Gaven, 

Philip Pearson, Daniel El wood, 

J'homas Robins, John Brunet. 

Richard Dawson, 
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LETTER THE FIFTH. 

TO THE BIOHT HOMOtraABLE 

THE LORD VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH. 

Robert Molcsworth, created by Oeor^je I. viscount Mo1a> 
eorth of Swords in 1716, incurred the resentment of lord Ox- 
ford’s administration in 1 7 13, for an alleged affront to the clergy 
sf Ireland. 

** They compassed me about also with words of deceit, and 
fought against me without u cause. 

*' For my love they are my tulversaries ; but I give myself unto 
prayer. 

" And triey have rewarded me evil for good, and hatred for my 
love.” — Psalm cix. 3, 4, 6. 

•' Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniquity ; 
lest at any time thou fear the i)erson of the mighty, and lay 
a stumbling-block in the way of tliy uprightness. 

** Offend not against the multitude of a city, and then thou shall 
cast not thyself down among the people. 

“ Bind not one sin upon another, for in one thou shalt not l>e 
unpunished.” — Eccl vii.6, 7, 8. 

Non jam prima peto Mno'theu.s, neque vincere certo 

Qiiauqiiam 01 sed superent, quibushoc, Neptune, dwlisti.* 

ViRo. Ain. V. 194. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE PRINTER. 

From my Shop in St. Francis’ Street, 

Mr. Harding, Dec. 24, 1724. 

When I sent you my former pajrers, I cannot say I 
intended you either good or hurt : and yet you have 
liappened, through my means, to receive both. I pray 
God deliver you from any more of the latter, and in- 
crease the former. Your trade, particularly in this 
kingdom, is, of all others, the most unfortunately cir- 
cumstantiated ; for as you deal in the most worthless 
kind of trash, the jienny productions of pennyless scrib- 
Vders, so you often venture your liberty, and sometimes 
your lives, for tlie purchase of half-a-crown ; and, by 
your own ignorance, are punished for otlier mens 
actions. 

I am afraid you, in particular, think you liave rea- 
son to complain of me, for your own and your wife's 
confinement in prison, to your great exjiense as well as 
hardship, and for a prosecution itill impending. But 
I will tell you, Mr. Harding, how that matler stands. 

Since the press has lain under so strict an inspection, 
those who have a mind to inform the world are become 
so cautious, as to keep themselves, if possible, out of the 
way of danger. My custom therefore is, to dictate to 
a ’prentice, who can write in a feigned hand, and what 
is written we send to ynur house by a blackguard boy.^ 
But at the same time 1 do assure you, upon my repu- 
tation, that 1 never did send you anything for which I 
thought you could yiossibly be called to an account ; 
and you will l)e my witness, that 1 always desired you, 
by letter, to take some good advice before you ventured 
to |>rint, — because I knew the dexterity of dealers in 
the law at finding out something to fasten on, where no 
evil is meant. 1 am told, indeed, that you did accor- 
dingly consult several very able {lersons, ami even some 
who afterwards appeared against you ; to which I can 
only answer, that you musteitlier change your advisers, 
or determine to print nothing that comes from a Dra- 
pier. 

I desire you will send the enclosed letter, directed 
“ To my lord viscount Moles worth, at his house at 
Brackdenstown, near Swords;*’ but I would have it 
sent printed, for the convenience of his lordship’s read- 
ing, because this counterfeit hand of my apprentice is 
not very legible. And, if you think fit to publish it, I 
would have you first get it read over by some notable 
lawyer. I am assured, you will find enough of them 

• I inek not now X\\c foremost palm to gain ; 

Though yet— b»it, ah ! that haughty wiah ! 

I.et thoae enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 

Dhvd»n. 

* Mi.s butler actixl as amauueaaia. 


who are friends to toe Drapier, and will do it without a 
fee ; whicli, I am afraM, you can ill afford after all 
your expenses. For aldiougli I have taken so much 
care, that I think it impossible to find a topic out of 
the following papers for sending you again to prison, 
yet I will not venture to be your guarantee. 

This ensuing letter contains only a short account of 
myself, and an humble apology for my former pafti- 
phlels, especially the last, — with little mention of Mr. 
Wood or his halfpence, because I have already said 
enough upon that subject, until occasion shall be given 
for new fears ; and, in that case, you may jrerhaps hear 
from me again. 

I am your friend and servant, M. B. 

P.S. — For want of intercourse between you and me, 
which I never will suffer, your people are apt to make 
very gross errors in the press, wliich I desire you will 
provide against. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE LORD VISCOUNT MOLESWORTH, 

At his house at Brackdenstown, near Swords. 

From my Shop in St. Francis* Street, 

My Lord, Doc. 14. 1724. 

I REFLECT too late on the maxim of common observers, 
“ that those who meddle in matters out of their call- 
ing will have reason to repent;” which is now verified 
in me, for by engaging in the trade of a writer, I have 
drawn upon myself the displeasure of the government 
signified by a proclamation, promising a reward of 300/. 
to the first: faithful subject who shall be able and in- 
clined to inform against me ; to which 1 may add the 
laudable zeal and industry of my lord chief-justice 
Whitshed, in his endeavours to discover so dangerous a 
lierson. Therefore, whether I repent or not, 1 have cer- 
tainly cause to do so ; and the common observation 
still stands good. 

It will sometimes happen, I know not how, in the 
course of human affairs, that a man shall be made liable 
to legal animadversion where he lias nothing to answer 
for, either to God or his country, and condemned at 
Westminster-hall for what he will never be charged 
with at the day of judgment. 

After strictly examining my own heart, and consult- 
ing some divines of great reputation, I cannot accuse 
myself of any malice or wickedness against the public, 
— of any designs to sow sedition, — of reflecting on the 
king and his ministers, — or of endeavouring to alienate 
the affections of the people of this kingdom from those 
of England. “ All 1 can charge myself with is, a weak 
attempt to serve a nation in danger of destruction by 
a most wicked and malicious projector, without waiting 
until 1 were called to its assistance ; which attempt, 
however it may perhaps give me the title of pragma- 
Heal and overweening^ will never lie a burden upon my 
conscience. God knows whether I may not, with all 
my caution, have already run myself into a second 
danger by offering thus much in my own vindication ; 
for 1 have heard of a judge who, upon the criminal's ap 
peal to the dreadful day of judgment, told him he had 
incurred a premvnire^ for appealing to a foreign jurisdic- 
tion ; and of another in Wales, who severely checked 
the prisoner for offering the same plea, taxing him with 
“ reflecting on the court by such a comparison, be- 
cause comparisons were odious.” 

But in order to make some excuse for being more 
iwculative than others of my condition, I desire your 
lordship's pardon while I am doing a very foolish thing; 
which is to give you some little account of myself. 

I was bred at a free-school, where I acquired some 
little knowledge in the Latin tongue. I served my an* 

“ Articles mentioae * in the imlictnient and vroolamatiou. 
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|»Tentices!iiD in London, and there get up for myself 
with good snccess; until, by the death of some friends 
and the misfortunes of others, 1 returned into this king- 
dom and began to employ my thoughts in cultivating 
the woollen manufacture through all its branches, where- 
in I met with great discouragement and powerful oppo- 
lers, whose objections appeared to be very strange and 
sin^ilar. They argued “ that the people of England 
would be otfended if our manufactures were brought to 
equal theirs and even some of the weaving trade were 
my enemies, which I could not but look upot» as ab- 
surd and unnatural. I remember your lordship at 
that time did me the honour to come into my shop, 
where I showed you a piece of black and white stuff 
just sent from the dyer,® which you were pleased to 
approve of and be my customer for. 

However 1 was so mortified, tliat I resolved for the 
future to sit quietly in my shop, and deal in common 
goods like the rest of my brethren ; until it happened 
some months ago, considering with myself that the lower 
and poorer sort of people wanted a plain strong coarse 
stufl’, to defend them against cold easterly winds, which 
then blew very fierce and blasting for a long time to- 
gether, I contrived one^ on purpose, which sold very well 
all over the kingdom, and preserved many thousands 
from agues. I then made a second and a third kind of 
stufts^^ for the gentry, with the same success; insomuch 
that an ague has hardly been heard of for some time. 

This incited me so far that I ventured upon a fourth 
piece,** made of the best Irish wool 1 could get; and 
I thought it grave and rich enough to be worn by the 
best lord or judge of the land. But of late some great 
folks complain, as I hear, “ that when they had it on 
they felt a shuddering in their limbs,” — and have 
thrown it off Jin a rage, cursing to hell the poor drapier 
who invented it; so that I am determined never to 
work for persons of quality again, except for your lord- 
ship and a very few more. 

I assure your lordship, upon the word of an honest 
citizen, that I am not richer by the value of one of Mr. 
Wood's halfpence, with the sale of all the several stufls 
1 have contrived, for I give the whole profit to the 
dyers and pressers [printers] ; and therefore I hope you 
will please to believe, that no other motive beside the 
love of my country could engage me to busy my head 
and hands to the loss of my time, and the gain of 
nothing but vexation and ill-will. 

I have now in hand one piece of stuff, to be woven 
on purpose for your lordship; although I might be 
ashamed to offer it to you after I have confessed, that 
it will be made only from the shreds and remnants of 
the wool employed in the former. However I shall 
work it up as well as 1 can ; and at worst you need 
only give it among your tenants. 

I am very sensible how ill your lordship is likely to 
be entertained with the pedantry of a drapier, in the 
terms of his own trade. How will the matter be mend- 
ed, when you find me entering again, although very 
sparingly, into an aflair of state; for such is now 
grown the controversy with Mr. Wood, if some great 
lawyers are to be credited. And as it often hap|iens 
at play that men begin with farthings, anil go on to 
gold, till some of them lose their estates and die in 
jail ; so it may possibly fall out in my case, that by 
playing too long with Mr. Wood’s halfjjence I may 
be drawn in to pay a fine double to the reward for be- 
traying me, be sent to prison, and not be delivered 
thence until I shall have paid the uttermost farthing. 

There are, my lord, three sorts of persons with whom 
I am resolved never to dispute, a highwayman with a 

* Fropcjsal for the universal Use of Irish Mauiifacturos. 

® The Drapier s first letter. 

The second aud third letters. 

Tlie fourtli letter, against wliieh the prcclamation was iKsued. 
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pistol at my breast ; a troop of dragoons who come to 
plunder my house, and a man of the law who can make 
a merit of accusing me. In «ach of these cases, which 
are almost the same, the best method is to keep out of 
the way ; and the next best is to deliver your money, 
surrender your house, and confess nothing. 

I am told that the two points in my last letter, from 
which an occasion of offence has been taken, are, where 
I mention his majesty’s answer to the address of the 
house of lords upon Mr. W ood's patent ; and where I 
discourse upon Ireland's lieing a dependent kingdom. 
As to the former, I can only say, that 1 have treated it 
with the utmost respect and caution ; and I thought it 
necessary to sliow where Wood’s patent differed, in many 
essential parts, from all others that ever liad been granted ; 
l>ecause the contrary had, for want of due information, 
been so strongly and so largely asserted. As to the 
other, of Ireland's dependency, I confess to have often 
heard it mentioned, but was never able to understand 
what it meant. This gave me the curiosity to inquire 
among several eminent lawyers, who professed they 
knew nothing of the matter. 1 then turned over all the 
statutes of both kingdoms, without the least information, 
further than an Irish act, that I quoted, of the 33rd of 
Henry Vlll., uniting Ireland to England under one 
king. I cannot say I was sorry to be disappointed in 
my search, because it is certain I could be contented 
to depend only upon God and my prince, and the laws 
of my own country, after the manner of other nations. 
But since my betters are of a different opinion, and de- 
sire further dependencies, I shall outwardly submit , 
yet still insisting, in my own heart, upon the exception 
I made of M. B., drapier. Indeed, that hint was bor- 
rowed from an idle story I had heard in England, which 
perhaps may be common and beaten ; but because it 
insinuates neither treason nor sedition, I will just barely 
relate it. 

Some hundred years ago, when the peers were so great 
that the commons were looked upon as little better than 
their dependents, a bill was brought in for making some 
new additions to the power and privileges of the peerage. 
After it was read, one Mr. Drewe, a member of tlie 
house, stood up, and said, he very much approved the 
bill, and would give his vote to have it pass; but how- 
ever, for some reasons best known to himself, he desired 
that a clause might be inserted for excepting the family 
of the Drewes. The oddness of the proposition taught 
others to reflect a little, and the bill was thrown out. 

Whether I were mistaken or went too far in exa- 
mining the dependency must be left to the impartial 
judgment of the world as well as to the courts of judi- 
cature, although indeed not in so effectual and decisive 
a manner. But to affirm, as 1 liear some do in order 
to countenance a fearful and servile spirit, that this 
point did not belong to my subject, is a false and foolish 
objection. There were several scandalous reports indus- 
triously spread by Wood and bis accomplices to dis- 
courage all opposition against his infamous project. 
They gave it out “ that we were prepared for a rebel- 
lion, that we disputed the king’s prerogative and were 
shaking oft* our dependency.” The first went so far, 
and obtained so much belief against the most visible 
demonstrations to the contrary, that a great person o. 
this kingdom, now in England, sent over such an account 
of it to his friends as would make any good subject 
both grieve anil tremble. I thought it therefore neces- 
sary to treat that calumny as it deserved. Then I 
proved, by an invincible argument,^>^t we could have 
no intention to dispute his majestjrif ]fi!erogative ; be- 
cause the prerogative was not concerned in the ques- 
tion; the civilians and lawyers of all nations agreeing 
that cop|>er is not money. And lastly, to clear us from 
the imputation of iliaking oft’ our dependency, I showed 
wherein I thongut.and shall ever think, this detiendeiic# 
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consisted, and cited the statute above mentioned, made 
in Ireland, by which it is enacted, “ tiiat whoever is 
king of England sliall be king of Ireland, and that the 
two kingdoms shall be for ever knit together under one 
king." This, as I conceived, did wholly acquit us of 
inlending to break our dependency, because it was 
altogether out of our power ; for surely no king of 
Engiand will ever consent to the repeal of this statufe. 

But upon this article 1 am charged with a heavier 
accusation. It is said “ I went too far when I declared 
that if ever the pretender should come to be ti*ed upon 
die throne of England (which God forbid), I would so 
far venture to transgress this statute, that J would lose 
the h'lst drop of iny blood before 1 would submit to 
him as king of Ireland." 

This, I hear on all sides, is the strongest and weightiest 
objection against me, and which has given the most 
oll’ence ; that J should be so bold to declare against a 
direct statute, and that any motive, how strong soever, 
could make me reject a king whom England should 
receive. Now if, in defending myself Irom this accu- 
sation, I should freely confess “that I went loo far; 
that the expression was very indiscreet, although occa- 
sioned by my zeal for his present majesty atid his pro- 
testant line in the house of Hanover; that J shall be 
careful never to ofl'end again in the like kind; and that 
I hope this free acknowledgment and sorrow for my 
error will be some atonement and a little soften the 
hearts of my powerful adversaries;” I say, if 1 should 
ofler such a defence as this,* I do not doubt but some 
|)eople would wrest it to an ill meaning by a s})ileful 
interpretation. And therefore, since I cannot think of 
any other answer which that jwiragraph can admit, 1 
will leave it to the mercy of every candid reader ; but 
still without recanting my own opinion. 

I will now venture to tell your lordship a secret 
wherein I fear you are too deeply coiu'erned. You 
will therefore please to know that this habit of writing 
and discoursing, wlierein I unfortunately diiler from 
almost the whole kingdom, and am apt to grate the 
ears of more than I could wish, was acquired during 
my apjirentic-eship in London and a long residence 
(here after I had set up for myself. Upon my return 
and settlement here, I thought 1 had only changed one 
country of freedom for another. I had been long con- 
versing with the writings of your lordship,** Mr. I.(Ocke, 
Mr. Molyneux, Colonel Sidney, and otner dangerous 
authors, who t^k of liberty as a blessing to which the 
whole race of mankind have an original title, whereof 
nothing but unlawful force can divest them. 1 knew 
a great deal of tbo several Gothic institutions in Europe, 
and by what incidents and events they came to be de- 
stroyed ; and I ever thought it the most uncontrolled 
and universally agreed maxim, iimi freedom consists in 
a |)eopIe‘s being governed bylaws made with their own 
consent, and slavery in the contrary. 1 have been like- 
wise told, and believed it to be true, that liberty 
property are words of known use and signification in 
this kingdom; and that the very lawyers pretend to 
understand and liave them often in their mouths. These 
were the eiTors which have misled me, and to wliich 
alone I must impute the severe treatment I have re- 
ceived. But I shall in time grow wiser and learn to 
Cfjiisider my driver, and the road I am in, and with 
whom I am yoked. This 1 will venture to say, — that 
the boldest and most obnoxious words I ever delivered 
would in England have only exposed me as a stupid 
fool who went to prove that the sun shone on a clear 
Bummer's day ; and I have witnesses ready to depose 
Uiat your lordship has said and writ fifty times worse; 
and, what is still an aggravation, with infinitely more 
wit and learning, and stronger arguments : so that, as 

• Alliuliug to lord MoU'sworth’s account of the arbitrary 
firTt^rameut of Denmark. 


politics run, I do not know a person of more exception- 
able principles than yourself ; and if ever I shah be 
discovered, I think you will be bound in honour to pay 
my fine and support me in prison, or else I may chance 
to inform against you by way of reprisal. 

In tlie meantime, I beg your lordship to receive my 
confession, that if there be any such thing as a dejien- 
dency of Ireland ujxm England, otherwise than I 
have explained it, either by the law of God, of nature, 
of reason, of nations, or of the land (which I shall die 
rather than grant), then was the proclamation against 
me the most merciful that ever was put out ; and instead 
of accusing me as malicious, wicked, and seditious, it 
might have been directly, as guilty of high treason. 

All I desire is, that the cause of my country against 
Mr. Wood may not sutler by any inadvertency of mine. 
Whether Ireland depends upon England, or only upon 
God, the king, and the law, I hope no man will 
assert that it depends upon Mr. Wood. I should l)e 
heartily sorry that this commendable spirit against me 
should accidentally (and what, 1 hope, was never 
intended) strike a damp upon that spirit in all ranks 
and corporations of men against the desperate and 
ruinous design of Mr. Wood. Let my countrymen 
blot out those parts in my last letter whicli they dislike ; 
and let no rust remain on my sword, to cure the wounds 
I have given to our most mortal enemy. When sir 
Charles Sedley was taking the oaths, where several 
things were to be renounced, he said, “ he loved re- 
nouncing asked “ if any more were to be renounced ; 
for he was ready to renounce as much as they pleased.” 
Although I am not so thorough a reiiouncer, yet let me 
have but good city security against this pestilent 
coinage, and I shall be ready not only to renounce 
every syllable in all my four letters, but to deliver 
them cheerfully with my own hands into those of the 
common hangman, to be burnt with no better company 
than the coiner's effigies ; if any part of it has escaped 
out of the secular liands of my faithful friends, the 
common people. 

But, whatever the sentiments of some people may be, 

I think it is agreed tliat many of those who subscribed 
against me are on the side of a vast majority in the 
kingdom who opposed Mr. Wood; and it was with 
great satisfaction that I observed some right honour- 
able names very amicably joined with my own, at the 
bottom of a sti'ong declaration against him and his coin. 
But if the admission of it among us be already 
determined, the worthy person who is to betray me 
ought ill prudence to do it with all convenient sjieed; 
or else it may be difficult to find 300/. sterling for the 
discharge of his hire, when the public shall have lost 
500,000/., if there he so much in the nation ; besides 
four-fifths of its annual income for ever. 

I am told by lawyers that in quarrels between man 
and man it is of much weight whicli of them gave the 
first provocation or struck the first blow. It is manifest 
that Mr. Wood has done both, and therefore I should 
hundily propose to have him first hanged and his dross 
thrown into the sea, after which tlie drapier will he 
ready to stand his trial. “It must needs he that of- 
fences come, hut woe unto him by whom the ofl'enc*. 
comes.” If Mr. Wood had held his hand, everybody 
else would have held their tongues; and then there 
woidd have been little need of pamphlets, juries, or 
proclamations upon this occasion. The provocation 
must needs have been very great which could stir u]> 
an obscure indolent drapier to become an author. One 
\\iould almost tliiiiK the very stones in the street would 
rise up in such a cause, and I am not sure they will 
not do so against Mr. Wood if ever he comes williin 
their reach. It is a known story of the dumb hoy 
whose tongue forced a passage for speecJh by the horror 
of seeing a dagger at his father’s throat. This may let 
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fm the wonder that a tradesnian hid in privacy and 
•ilence should cry out, when the life and being of his 
political mother are attempted before his face, and by 
so infamous a wretch. 

But in the mean time Mr. Wood, the destroyer of a 
kingdom, walks about in triumph (unless it be true 
that he is in jail for debt), while he who endeavoured 
JO amert the liberty of his country is forced to hide his 
Qead for occasionally dealing in a matter of contro* 
versy. However, I am not the first who has been con- 
demned to death for gaining a great victory over a 
powerful enemy, by disobeying for once the strict orders 
of military discipline. 

I am now resolved to follow (after the usual proceed- 
ing of mankind, because it is too late) the advice given 
"le by a certain dean.* He showed the mistake 1 was 
iiti of trusting to the general good-will of the people, 
“ that I had succeeded hitherto better than could be 
expected; but that some unfortunate circumstantial 
lapse would bring me within the reach of power; that 
my good intentions would be no security against those 
who watched every motion of my pen in the bitterness 
of my soul.” He produced an instance of “ a person 
as innocent, as disinterested, and as well-meaning os 
myself, who had written a very seasonable and inoffen- 
sive treatise, exhorting the people of this kingdom to 
wear their own manufactui’es ; for which however the 
printer was prosecuted with the utmost virulence, the 
jury sent back nine times, and the man given up to 
the mercy of the court.” The dean further observed 
‘‘that I was in a manner left alone to stand the battle, 
while others who had ten thousand times better talents 
Jjan a drapier were so prudent as to lie still; and 
[)erhap8 thought it no unpleasant amusement to look on 
with safety, wiiile another was giving them diversion 
at the hazard of his liberty and fortune; and thought 
they made a sufficient recompense by a little ap- 
plause. Whereupon he concluded with a short story 
of a Jew at Madrid, who being condemned to the fire 
on account of his religion, a crowd of schoolboys fol- 
lowing him to the stake, and apprehending they might 
lose their sport if he should happen to recant, would 
often clap him on the back and cry, Jityne, 

Moyge ; Moses, continue steadfast.” 

I allow this gentleman 8 advice to have been very 
good, and his observations just ; and in one respect my 
condition is worse than that of the Jew, for no recant 
ation will save me. However, it should seem by some 
late proceedings that my state is not altogether deplo- 
rable. This I can impute to nothing but the steadiness 
of two impartial grand juries, which has confirmed in 
me an opinion I have long entertained, that, as philo- 
sophers say, virtue is seated in the middle, so in an- 
other sense the little virtue left in the world is chiefly 
to be found among the middle rank of mankind, who 
are neither allured out of her paths by ambition, nor 
driven by poverty. 

Since the proclamation occasioned by my List letter, 
and a due preparation for proceeding against me in a 
court of justice, there have been two printed pai)ers 
clandestinely spread about ; whereof no man is able to 
trace the original, further than by conjecture; which, 
with its usual charity, lays them to my account. The 
; t(»rmer is entitled, “ Seasonable Advice,” and appears to 
have been intended for the information of the grand jury, 
upon the supposition of a bill to lie prepared against that 
; letter. The other is an extract from a printed book of 
parliamentary proceedings in the year 1680, contain- 
ing an angry resolution of the house of commons in 
lEnglaiid against dissolving grand juries. As to the 
former, your lordship will find it to l»e the work of a 
more artful liand than that of a common drapier. It 
lias been censured for endeavouring to influence <he 
• The author is supposed to mean himself. 
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minds of a jury, which ougnt to he wholly free aiul 
unbiassed ; and for that reason it is manifest that no 
judge was ever known, either upon or off the bench, either 
by himself or his dependents, to use the least insinua* 
tion that might possibly affect the passions or interests oi 
any one single juryman, much less of a whole jury ; 
whoreof every man must be convinced who will just 
give himself the trouble to dip into the common printed 
trials: so as it is amazing to think what a number of 
upright judges there have been in both kingdoms for 
al^ve sixty years past ; which, considering how long 
they held their offices during pleasure, as they still 
do among us, I account next to a miracle. 

As to the other paper, I must confess it is a sharp 
censure from an English house of commons against 
dissolving grand juries by any judge, before the end of 
the term, assizes, or sessions, while matters are under 
their consideration and not presented, as arbitrary, 
illegal, destructive to public justice, a manifest viola* 
tion of his oath, and as a means to subvert the funda^ 
mental laws of the kingdom. 

However, the publisher seems to have been mistaken 
in what he aimed at. For whatever dependence there 
may be of Ireland upon England, I lioiie he would noi-. 
insinuate that the proceedings of a lord chief-justice in 
Ireland must depend upon a resolution of an English 
house of commons. Besides, that resolution, although 
it were levelled against a particular lord chief-justice, 
sir William Scroggs, yet the occasion was directly con- 
trary. For Scroggs dissolved the grand jury of Loudon 
for fear they should present; but ours in Dublin was 
tlissolved because they would not present ; which won- 
derfully alters the case. And therefore a second grand 
jury supplied that defect, by making a presentment 
that pleased the whole kingdcun. However, I think it 
is agreed by all parties that both the onennd the other 
jury behaved themselves in such a manner as ought to 
be remembered to their honour, while there shall be 
any regard left among us for virtue or public spirit. 

I am confident your lordship will lie of my sentiments 
in one thing — that some short, plain, authentic tract 
might be published for the information both of petty 
and grand juries, how far their power reaches, and where 
it is limited; and that a printed copy of such a treatise 
might be deposited in every court, to be consulted by 
the jurymen before tliey consider of their verdict : by 
which abundance of i*. conveniences would be avoided^ 
whereof innumerable instances might be produced from 
former times ; because I will say nothing of the present. 

1 have read somewhere of an Eastern king, who put 
a judge to death for an iniquitous sentence, and orderetl 
his hide to be stuffed into a cushion, and placed upon 
the tribunal for the son to sit on, who was preferred to 
his father's office. 1 fancy such a memorial might not 
have been uimseful to a son of sir William Scrogg8,and 
that botli lie and his successors would often wriggle in 
their seats as long as tlie cushion lasted. 1 wisli the 
relater had told us what number of such cushions there 
might l>e in that country. 

1 cannot but observe to your lordship how nice and 
dangerous a point it is grown for a private person to 
iiifunn the jieople, even in an aff'air where the public 
interest and safety are so highly concerned as that of 
Mr. Woml; and this, in a country where loyalty is 
woven into the very hearts of the people, seems a little 
extraordinary. Sir William Scroggs was tlie first who 
introduced that commendable acuteness into the courts 
of judicature ; but how far this practice has been 
imitated by his successors, or strained ’^pon occasion, is 
out of my knowledge. When pomphleli unpleasing to 
the ministry were presented as libels, he would order the 
offensive paragraplw to be read before him ; and he was 
often so very happy in applying the initial letters of 
names, and exiMinnd tug dubious hints, (the two co'Hmoli 
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expedients among writers of that class for escaping the 
law,) that he discovered much more than ever the 
authors intended, as many of them, or their printers, 
found to their cost. If such methods are to be followed 
in examining what I have already written, or may write 
hereafter, upon the subject of Mr. Wood, I defy any 
man of fifty times my understanding and caution to 
avoid being entrapped ; unless he will l)e content to 
write what none will read, by repeating over the old 
argumenta and computations, whereof the world is 
already grown weary. So that my good friend Harding 
lies under this dilemma, — either to let my learned works 
hang for ever drying upon his lines, or venture to pub- 
lish them at the hazard of being laid by the heels. 

I need not tell your lordship where the difficulty lies. 
It is true that ihe king and the laws permit us to re- 
fuse this coin ot Mr. W ood ; but at the same time it is 
equally true that the king and the laws permit us to 
receive it. Now it is barely possible that the ministers 
of England may not suppose the consequences of utter- 
ing that brass among us to be so ruinous as we appre- 
hend; because, perhaps, if they understood it in that 
light, they would, in common humanity, use their cre- 
dit with his majesty for saving a most loyal kingdom 
from destruction. But, as long as it shall plejise those 
great persons to think that coin will not be so very per- 
nicious to us, we lie under the disadvantage of being 
censured as obstinate in not complying with a royal 
|jatent. Therefore nothing remains but to make use of 
that liberty which the king and the laws have left us, 
by continuing to refuse this coin; and, by frequejit 
remembrances, to keep up that spirit raised against it 
which otherwise may be apt to flag, and perhaps in 
time to sink altogether. For any public order against 
receiving or uttering Mr. Wood’s halfpence is not 
reasonably to be expected in this kingdom, without 
directions from England ; which 1 think nobody pre- 
sumes or is so sanguine as to hope. 

But to confess the truth, my lord, I begin to grow 
weary of my office as a writer, and could heartily 
wish it were devolved upon my brethren, the makers 
of songs and ballads, who perhaps are the l)est qualifled 
at present to gather up the gleanings of this contro- 
versy. As to myself, it has been my misfortune to 
begin and pursue it upon a wrong foundation. For, 
having detected the frauds and falsehoods of this vile 
imjjostor Wood in every part, 1 foolishly disdained to 
have recourse to whining, lamenting, and crying for 
mercy ; but rather chose to appeal to law and liberty, 
and the common rights of mankind, without consider- 
ing the climate I was in. 

Since your last residence in Ireland I frequently 
have taken my nag to ride about your grounds, where 
I fancied myself to feel an air of freedom breathing 
round me; and I am glad the low condition of a 
tradesman did not qualify me to wait on you at your 
house; for then 1 am afraid my writings would not 
have escaped severer censures. But I have lately sold 
my nag and honestly told his greatest fault, which was 
that of snuffing up the air about Brackdenstown ; 
whereby he became such a lover of liberty that I 
could scarce bold him in. 1 have likewise buried at 
the bottom of a strong chest your lordship’s writings 
under a heap of others that treat of liberty, and spread 
over a layer or two of Hobbes, Filmer, Bodin, and 
many more authors of that stamp, to be readiest at 
hand whenever I shall be disposed to take up a new 
set of principles in goveniment. In the mean time I 
design quietly to look to my shop, and keep as far out 
of your lordship’s influence as possible ; and if you 
tver see any more of my writings on this subject, I 
promise you shall find them as innocent, as insipid, and 
without a sting, as what 1 have now offered you. 
But if your lordship will please to give me an easy 


lease of some part of your estate in Yorkshire, thither 
will I carry my chest, and, turning it upside down, 
resume my political reading where I left off, feed on 
plain homely fare, and live and die a free honest 
English farmer; but not without regret for leaving my 
countrymen under the dread of the brazen talons of 
Mr. Wood ; — my most loyal and innocent country- 
men, to whom I owe so much for their good opinion 
of me and my poor endeavours to serve them. 

I am, with tne greatest respect, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient and most humble servant, M. B. 

These papers (for the sixth and seventh letters were not 
published till long afterw-ard) prevailed, notwithstanding 
tlireats, prosecutions, and imprisonment, against all the in 
fluence of power and all the artifices of cunning : persons of 
every sect united with the drapier in the common cause, his 
health was a perpetual toast, and his effigies was displayed in 
every street ; Wood was compelled to withdraw his patent, and 
his halfpence were totally suppressed. 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 

From the edition in the year 1735. 

The former of the two following papers is dated October 
6th, 1724, by which it appears to be written a little 
after the proclamation against the author of the Dra- 
pier’s Fourth Letter. It is delivered with much 
caution, because the author confesses himself to be 
dean of St. Patrick’s, and I could discover his name 
subscribed at the end of the original, although blottctl 
out by some other hand. 1 can tell no other reason why 
it was not printed than what I have heard, that the 
writer, finding how eflectually the drapier had suc- 
ceeded, and at the same time how highly the people in 
power seemed to be displeased, thought it more prudent 
to keep it in his cabinet. However, having received some 
encouragement to collect into one volume all the papers 
relating to Ireland supposed to be written by the 
drapier, and knowing how favourably the author s 
writings of that kind have been received by the public, 
to make the volume more complete I procured a copy 
of the following letter from one of the author’s friends, 
with whom it was left while the author was in England ; 
and I have printed it as near os 1 could in the order of 
time. 

The next treatise is called An Address,” &c. It is 
without a date, but seems to be written during tlie first 
session of parliament in lord Carteret's government. 
Tlie title of this address is in the usual form, by M. B., 
Drapier. There is but a small part of it that relates to 
W ilUam W ood and his coin. The rest contains several 
proposals for the improvement of Ireland; the many 
discouragements it lies under ; and what are the best 
remedies against them. 

By many passages in some of the drapier’s former 
letters, but particularly in the following address, con- 
cerning the great drain of money from Ireland by 
absentees, importation of foreign goods, balances of 
trade, and the like, it appears that the author had taken 
much pains and been well informed in the business of 
computing; all his reasonings upon that subject, al- 
tliough be doth not here descend to particular sums, 
agreeing generally with the accounts given by others 
who have since made that inquiry their particular 
study. And it is observable that in this address, as 
well as in one of his printed letters, he hath specified 
several articles that have not been taken notice of by 
others who came after him. 

’ LETTER THE SIXTH. 

TO THE LORD CHANCELLOR MIDDLETON. 

My Lord, ^ Deanery House, October, 1724. 

1 DESIRE you will consider me as a member who comes 
in at the latter end of a debate, or as a Tawyei wlio 
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•peaks to a cause when the matter has been almost ex- 
hausted by those who spoke before. 

I remember some months ago I was at your house 
upon a commission where 1 am one of the governors; 
but I went thither, not so much on account of the com- 
misnon as to ask you some questions concerning Mr. 
Wood’s patent to coin halfpence for Ireland; where 
you*very freely told me, in a mixed company, how 
much you had keen always against that wicked pro- 
ject,* which raised in me an esteem for you so far that 
I went in a few days to make you a visit after many 
years' intermission. I am likewise told that your son 
wrote two letters from London (one of which I have 
seen) empowering those to whom they were directed to 
assure his friends, that, whereas there was a malicious 
report spread of his engaging himself to Mr. Walpole 
for 40,00()/. of Wood’s coin to be received in Ireland, 
the said report was false and groundless, and he had 
never discoursed with that minister on this subject, nor 
would ever give his consent to have one farthing of 
the said coin current here. And although it be a long 
time since I have given myself the trouble of convers- 
ing with people of titles or statiotis, yet I have been 
told, by those who can take up with such amusements, 
that there is not a considerable person of the kingdom 
scrupulous in any sort to declare his opinion. But all 
this ts needless to allege when we consider that the 
ruinous consequences of Wood’s patent have been so 
strongly represented by both liouses of parliament, by 
the privy-council, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
Dublin, by so many corporations, and the concurrence 
of the principal gentlemen in most counties at their 
quarter-sessions, without any regard to party, religion, 
or nation. 

1 conclude from hence that the currency of these 
halfpence would, in the universal opinion of our people, 
be utterly destructive to this kingdom ; and conse- 
quently that it is every man's duty, not only to refuse 
this coin himself, but, as far as in him lies, to persuade 
others to do the like : and whether this be done in pri- 
vate or in print is all a case ; as no layman is forbid- 
den to write or to discourse upon religious or moral 
subjects, although he may not do it in a pulpit, at least 
in our church. Neither is this an affair of state until 
authority shall think fit to declare it so ; or, if you 
should understand it in that sense, yet you will please 
to consider that I am not now preaching. 

Therefore 1 do think it my duty, since the drapier 
will probably be no more heard of, so far lo supply his 
place as not to incur his fortune ; for I have learned 
from old experience that there are times wherein a 
man ought to be cautious as well as intioceiib 1 there- 
fore hope that, preserving both those characters, I may 
be allowed, by oflering new arguments or enforcing old 
ones, to refresh the memory of my fellow-subjects, and 
keep up that good spirit raised among them, to preserve 
themselves from utter ruin by lawful means, and such 
as are permitted by his majesty. 

I believe you will please to allow me two proposi- 
tions : First, that we are a most loyal people; and, se- 
condly, that we are a free people, in the common accept- 
ation of that word applied to a subject under a limited 
monarch. I know very well that you and I did, many 
years ago, in discourse differ much, in the presence of 
lord Wharton, about the meaning of that word liberty 
with relation to Ireland. But, if you will not allow us 
to ^ a free people, there is only another appellation left, 
hich I doubt my lord chief-justice Wnitshed would 
call me to account for if I venture to bestow : for I 

; observed (and I shall never forget upon what occasion) 
the device upon his coach U he, Libertat et natak eoUtm, 

I * Lord Middleton, though he signed the proclamation against 

I tiM drapior, was an enemy to Wows patent. 


at the very point of time when he was sitting in his 
court, and perjuring himself to betray both. 

Now, as for our loyalty to his present majesty, if it 
has ever been equalled in any other part of his dominions, 
I am sure it h^ never been exceeded : and 1 am confi- 
dent he has not a minister in England who could ever 
call it once in question ; but that some hard rumours, 
at least, have been transmitted from the other side of 
the water, I suppose you will not doubt; and rumours 
of the severest Kind, which many good people have 
imputed to the indirect proceeding of Mr. Wood and 
his emissaries, as if he endeavoured it should be 
thought that our loyalty depended upon the test of 
refusing or taking his copper. Now, as I am sure you 
will admit us to be a loyal people, so you will think it 
pardonable in us to hope for all proper marks of favour 
and protection from so gracious a king that a loyal 
and free people can expect ; among which we all agree 
in reckoning this to be one, that Wood’s halfpence may 
never have entrance into this kingdom. And this we 
shall continue to wish when we dare no longer express 
our wishes, although there were no such mortal as a 
drapier in the world. 

I am heartily sorry that any writer should, in a cause 
so generally approved, give occasion to the government 
and council to charge him with paragraphs “ highly 
reflecting upon his majesty and his ministers ; tending 
to alienate the affections of his good subjects in England 
atid Ireland from each other, and to promote sedition 
among the people.”* I must confess that, with many 
others, I thought he meant well, although he might 
have the failing of better writers, not to be always for- 
tunate in the manner of expressing himself. 

However, since the drapier is but one man, I shall 
think I do a public service by asserting that the rest 
of my countrymen are wholly free from learnuig out 
of his pamphlets to reflect on the king or his ministers, 
and to breed sedition. 

I solemnly declare that I never once beard the least 
reflection cast upon the king on the subject of Mr. 
Wood’s coin; for in many discourses on this matter, 
I do not remember his majesty’s name to be so much 
as mentioned. As to the ministry in England, theonly 
two persons hinted at were the duke of Graffon and 
Mr. Walpole : the former, as I have heard you and 
a hundred others affirm, declared “ that he never saw 
the patent in favour of Mr. Wood before it was passed,’ 
although he was then lord-lieutenant; and therefore I 
suppose everybody believes that his grace has been 
wholly unconcerned in it ever since. 

Mr. Walpole was indeed supposed to be understood by 
the letter W. in several newspapers, where it is r id 
that some expressions fell from him not very favourable 
to the people of Ireland, for the truth of which the 
kingdom is not to answer, any more than fur the dis- 
cretion of the publishers. You observe, the drapier 
wholly clears Mr. Walpole of this charge by very strung 
arguments, and speaks of him with civility. I cannot 
deny myself to have been offen present where the com- 
pany gave their opinion that Mr. Walpole favoured 
Mr. Wood’s projects, which I always contradicted: 
and for my own part never once opened my lips against 
that minister, either in mixed or particular meetings ; 
and my reason for this reservedness was, because it 
pleased him in the queen's time (I mean queen Anne 
of ever blessed memory) to make a speech directly 
against me by name, in the house of commons, as I waa 
told a very few minutes after, in the court of requests, 
by more than fifty members. 

But you, who are in a great station here (if anything 
here may be called great), cannot be ignorant that 
whoever is understood by public voice to be chief 
minister will, among die general talkers, share the 
• The expressions of the vrocleineiiaii. 
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blame, whether justly or not, of everything that is dis- 
liked ; which I could easily make appear in many in- 
•tancet from my own knowledge, while 1 was in the 
world ; and particularly in the case of the greatest, the 
wisest, aaid the most uncorrupt minister I ever con- 
versed with. 

But whatever unpleasing opinion some people might 
conceive of Mr. Walpole on account of those half- 
pence, I dare boldly affirm it was entirely owing to Mr. 
Wood. Many persons of credit come from England 
have affirmed to me and others, that they have seen 
letters under his hand, full of arrogance and insolence 
towards Ireland, and boasting of his favour with Mr. 
Walpole; which is highly probable, because he rea- 
sonably thought it for his interest to spread such a 
report, and because it is the known talent of low and 
little spirits to have a great man’s name |)erpetually in 
their mouths. 

Thus I have sufficiently justified the people of Ire- 
land from learning any bad lesson out of tlie drapier’s 
pam])hlets with regard to his majesty and his ministers; 
and therefore, if those papers were intended to sow sedi- 
tion among us, God be thanked the seeds have fallen 
upo!i a very improper soil. 

As to alienating the affections of the people of England 
and Ireland from each other, I believe the drapier, 
whatever his intentions were, has left that matter just 
as he found it. 

I have lived long in both kingdoms, as well in coun- 
try as ill town ; and therefore take myself to be as well 
informed as most men in the dispositions of each jreople 
toward the other. By the people I understand here 
only the bulk of the common people, and I desire no 
lawyer may d stort or extend my meaning. 

I'lrere Is a vein of industry and parsimony that runs | 
through the whole people of England, which, added to 
tlie easiness of their rents, makes them rich and sturdy. 
As to Ireland, they know little more of it than they do 
of Mexico; further than tliat it is a country subject to 
the king of England, full of bogs, inhabited by wild 
Irish papists, who are kept in awe by mercenary troops 
sent from thence ; and their general opinion is, tliat it 
were better for England if this whole island were sunk 
into the sea; for they have a tradition that every forty 
years tliere must be a rebellion in Ireland. I have 
seen tlie grossest suppositious passed upon them ; “ that 
the wild Irish were taken in toils; but that in some 
time they would grow so tame as to eat out of your 
liaiids.” I have been asked by hundreds, and particu- 
lai ly by my neighbours your tenants at Pepper-hara, 

“ whctlier I had come from Ireland by sea?" and, upon 
the arrival of an Irishman to a country-town, I have 
known crowds coming about him, and wondering to 
see him look so much better than themselves. 

A gentleman, now in Dublin, affirms “that, passing 
some months ago through Northampton, and finding 
the whole town in a flurry, with bells, bonfires, and 
illuminatloTis, upon asking the cause, he was told that 
it was for joy ‘that the Irish had submitted to receive 
Wood’s halfpence.” This I thiiik plainly sliows what 
sentiments chat large town has of us ; and how little 
they made it their own case; although they lie directly 
in our way to London, and therefore cannot but be fre- 
quently convinced that we have human shapes. 

As to the people of this kingdom, they consist eitlier 
of Irish papists, who are as inconsiderable in point of 
jjower as the women and children ; or of English pro- 
testants, who love their brethren of that kingdom, although 
they may possibly sometimes complain when they think 
tliey are hardly used. However I confess I do not see 
tiiat it is of any great consequence how the personal 
afl’ections stand to each other, while the sea divides 
them, and while they continue in their loyalty to the 
Same prince. And yet I will appeal to you wbetlier 


1 those from England have reason to complain when 
they come hither in pursuit of their fortunes? or wbe* 
ther the people of Ireland have reason to boast when 
they go to England upon the same design? 

My second proposition was, that we of Ireland are a 
I ftee people ; this I suppose you will allow, at least with 
certain limitations remaining in your own breast. How- 
' ever I am sure it is not criminal to affirm it ; bei^kuse 
the words liberty and property, as applied to the sub- 
ject, are often mentioned in both houses of parliament, 
as well as in yours and other courts below ; whence it 
must follow that the people of Ireland do or ought to 
enjoy all the benefits of the common and statute law ; 
such as to be tried by juries, to pay no money without 
their own consent os represented in parliament, and the 
like. If this be so, and if it be universally agreed that 
a free people cannot by law be com|)elled to take any 
money in payment except gold and silver, I do not see 
why any man should be hindered from cautioning his 
countrymen against this coin of William Wood, who 
is endeavouring by fraud to rob us of that property 
which the laws have secured. If I am mistaken, and 
this copper can be obtruded on us, I would ])ut the 
drapier’s case in another light, by supposing that a 
lerson going into his shop would agree for thirty shil- 
ings’ worth of goods, and force the seller to take his 
payment in a parcel of copper pieces intrinsically not 
worth above a crown ; I desire to know whether the 
drapier would not be actually robbed of five-and- 
twenty shillings; and how far he could be said to be 
master of his projierty ? The same question may be 
applied to rents, and debts on bond or mortgage, and to 
all kind of commerce whatsoever. 

Give me leave to do what the drapier has done more 
than once before me, which is to relate the naked iket 
as it stands in the view of the world. 

One William Wood, esq., a hardwareman, olitaius 
by fraud a patent in England to coin 10S,000/. in 
copper to pass in Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or 
refuse. I'he people here, in all sorts of bodies and re- 
presentatives, do openly and heartily declare that they 
will not accept this coin. To justify these declarations, 
they generally ofler two reasons ; first, because by the 
words of the patent they are left to their own choice ; 
and, secondly, liecause they are not obliged by law ; so 
that you see there is helium atque rirwm, a kingdom on 
one side, and William Wood on the other. And if 
Mr. Wood gets the victory, at the expense of Ire- 
land's ruin, and tlie profit of one or two hundred thou- 
sand pounds (I mean by continuing and counterfeit- 
ingas long as he lives) for himself, I doubt both present 
and future ages will at least think it a very singular 
scheme. 

If this fact be truly stated, I must confess I look upon 
it as my duty, so tar as God has enabled me, and as 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth, of duty, and 
of decency, to warn my fellow-subjects, as they value 
their king, their country, and all that ought or can be 
dear to them, never to admit this pernicious coin ; no, 
not BO much as one single halfpenny ; for if one single 
thief forces the door, it is in vani to tdk of keeping out 
the whole crew behind. 

And while I shall be thus employed I will never 
give myself leave to suppose that what I say can either 
ofi'eiid my lord-lieutenant, whose person and great 
qualities I have always highly respeted (as I am sure 
his excellency will be my witness;, or the ministers in 
En|;land, with whom I have nothing to do, or they with 
me ; much less the privy-council here, who, as I am 
informed, did send an address to his majesty against 
Mr. Wood’s coin ; which, if it be a mistake, I desire 1 
may not be accus^ for a spreader of false news ; but I 
confess I am so great a stranger to affairs that, for any- 
tliiiig I know, the whole body of the co ancil may since 
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liave been changed ; and although I observe some of 
tlie very same names in a late declaration against that 
coin which I saw subscribed to the proclamation against 
the drapier, yet possibly they maybe different persons; 
for they are utterly unknown to me, and are likely to 
continue so. 

Ill this controversy, where the reasoners on each side 
are (Jivided by St. George's Channel, his majesty’s pre- 
rogative perhaps would not have been mentioned if 
Mr. Wood and his advocates had not made it neces- 
sary, by giving out that the currency of his coin should 
be enforced by a proclamation. The traders and com- 
mon people of the kingdom were lieartily willing to 
refuse this coin, but the fear of a proclamation brought 
along with it most dreadful apprehensions. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary for the drapier to remove 
this difficulty ; and accordingly, in one of his former 
pamphlets, he produced invincible arguments (wherever 
he picked them up) that the king's prerogative was not 
at all concenied in the matter ; since the law had suf- 
ticiently provided against any coin to be imposed on 
i the subject except gold and silver ; and that copper is 
not money, but, as it has been properly called, nummorum 
\ famulus. 

The three former letters from the drapier having not 
received any public censure, I look upon them to be 
without exception, and that the good peojile of the 
kingdom ought to read them often in order to keep up 
S tliat spirit raised against this destructive coin of Mr. 
Wood. As for his last letter, against which a procla- 
mation is issuetl, I shall only say that I coubl wish it 
were stripped of all that can be any way objectionable ; 
which I would not think it below me to undertake if 
my abilities were e(|ual; but being naturally somewliat 
slow of comprehension, no lawyer, and apt to believe 
the best of tnose who profess good designs without any 
visible motive either of profit or honour, I might pore 
for ever without distinguishing the cockle from the corn. 

That which I am told gives the greatest offence in 
this last letter is where the drapier affirms, “ that if a 
rebellion should prove so successful as to fix the pre- 
tender on the throne of England, he would venture so 
far to transgress the Irish statute which unites Ireland 
f to England under one king as to lose every drop of his 
\ blood to hinder him from being king of Ireland.” 

I shall not presume to vindicate any man who openly 
declares he would transgress a statute, and a statute of 
such importance ; Imt with the most humble submission 
and desire of pardon for a very innocent mistake, 1 
should be apt to think that the loyal intention of the 
writer might be at least some small extenuation, of 
his crime, for in this I confess myself to think with the 
I drapier. 

I I have not been hitherto told of any other objections 
1 against that pamphlet; but I suppose they will all appear 
I at the jM'osecution of the drapier. And I think, who- 
ever in his own conscience believes the said pamuhlet 
to be “ wicked and malicious, seditious and scandalous, 
highly reflecting upon his majesty and his ministers,” 
r &c., would do well to discover the author, (as little a 
; friend as I am to the trade of informers,) although the 
I reward of 300/. had not been tacked to the discovery. | 
I I own it would be a great satisfaction to me to hear the I 
arguments not only of judges, but of lawyers, upon this 
f case ; l^^eause you cannot but know there often happen 
occasions wherein it would be very convenient that 
the bulk of the people should be informed how they 
ought to conduct themselves ; and therefore it has been 
the wisdom of the English parliaments to be very re- 
served in limiting tlie nress. When a bill is debating 
in either house of parliament there, notlung is more 
usual than to have the controversy handled by pam- 
inhlcti on both sides, without the least animadversion 
iupon the authors. 


So here in the case of Mr. Wood and his coin, since 
the two houses gave their opinion by addresses how 
dangerous the currency of copwr would be to Ireland, 
it was without all question both lawful and convenieiit 
that the bulk of the people should be let more particu- 
larly into the nature of the danger they were in, and of 
the remedies that were in their own power, if they would 
have the sense to apply them ; and this cannot be more 
conveniently done tlian by particular persons to whom 
God has given zeal and understanding sufficient for 
such an undertaking. Thus it happened in the case 
of that destructive project for a bank in Ireland which 
was brought into parliament a few years ago ; and it 
was allowed tliat the arguments and writings of some 
without doors contributed very much to reject it. 

Now, I sliould be heartily glad if some able lawyers 
would prescribe the limits how far a private man may 
venture in delivering his thoughts upon public matters; 
because a true lover of his country may think it hard 
to be a quiet staiider-by, and an indolent looker-on, 
while a public error prevails, by which a whole nation 
may be ruined. Every man who enjoys property has 
some share in the public ; and therefore the care of the 
public is in some degree every such man's conceni. 

To come to particulars; I could wish to know whe- 
ther it be utterly unlawful in any writer so much as 
to mention the prerogative; at least so far us to bring 
it into doubt upon any point whatsoever. I know it is 
often debated in 'Westminster-hall ; and sir Edward 
Coke, as well as other eminent lawyers, do frequently 
handle that subject in their books. 

Secondly, How far the prerogative extends to force 
coin upon the subject which is not sterling ; such as 
lead, brass, copper mixed metal, shells, leather, or any 
other material ; and fix upon it whatever denomination 
the crown shall think fit? 

Thirdly, What is really and truly meant by that 
phrase of a “ depending kingdom,” aa applied to Ireland, 
and wherein that dependency consists T 

Lastly, In what points relating to liberty and ])ro- 
perty the people of Ireland diff'er, or at least ought to 
difl’er, from those of England ? 

If these particulars were made so clear tliat none 
could mistake them, it would be of infinite ease and 
use to the kingdom, and either prevent or silence all 
discontents. 

My lord Somers, the greatest man I ever knew of 
your robe, and whose thoughts of Ireland diff'ered as 
far as heaven and earth from those of some others among 
his brethren here, lamented to me that the prerogative 
of the crown, or the privileges of parliament, should 
ever be liable to dispute in any single branch of either ; 
by which means he said the public often suffered great 
inconveniences, whereof he gave me several instances. 
I produce the authority of so eminent a person to 
justify my desires that some high points might Ik 
cleared. 

For want of such known ascertainment how far a 
writer may proceed in expressing his good wishes for 
his country, a person of the most innocent intentions 
may possibly, by the oratory and comments of lawyers, 
be charged with many crimes which from his very 
soul he abhors ; and consequently may be ruined in 
his fortunes, and left to rot among thieves in some stink- 
ing jail, merely for mistaking the purlieus of the law. 
1 have known, in my lifetime, a miiiter prosecuted and 
convicted for publisuing a pamphlet* where the author's 
intentions, 1 am confident, were as good and innocent 
as those of a martyr at his last pra^ieii. I did very 
lately, as I thought it my duty, preach to the people 
under my inspection upon the subiect of Mr. Wwal’s 
coin ; and altuough I never hedvd mat my sermon gave 
the least offence, as 1 am sure none was inter ded, yet, 
• “ A proposal fur tlic uttivenal use of Irish mauoraclureii.'’ 
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if it were now printed and published, I cannot say I 
would ensure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man, or my own person from those of a messenger.* 

1 have heard me late chief-justice Holt aflRrm that, 
in all criminal cases, the most favourable interpretation 
should be put upon words that they can possibly bear. 
You meet the same position asserted in many trials for 
the greatest crimes ; though often very ill practised, by 
the perpetual corruption of judges. And I remember 
at a trial in Kent, where sir George Rook was indicted 
for calling a gentleman knave and villain, the lawyer 
for the defendant brought off his client by alleging 
lhat the words were not injurious ; for knavt^ in the old 
and true signification, imported only a servant; and 
villain in Latin is villicus, which is no more than a man 
employed in country labour, or rather a bailiff. 

If sir John Holt's opinion were a standard maxim 
for all times and circumstances, any writer, with a very 
small measure of discretion, might easily be safe ; but 
I doubt in practice it has been frequently controlled, 
at least before his time; for I take it to be an old rule 
in law. 

I have read or heard a passage of seignior Gregorio 
Leti, an Italian, who, being in London, busying him- 
self with writing the History of England, told king 
Charles 11. that he endeavoured as much as he could 
to avoid giving offence, but found it a thing impossible, 
although he should have been as wise as Solomon.” 
The king answered, “ that, if this were the case, he had 
Ijetter employ his time in writing proverbs, as Solomon 
did.” But Leti lay under no public necessity of 
writing ; neither would England have been one half- 
penny the better or the worse whether he writ or not. 

This I mention, because I know it will readily be 
objected, What have private men to do with the 
public ? — what call had a drapier to turn politician, to 
meddle in matters of state ? — would not his time have 
been l)€tter employed in looking to his shop, or his pen 
ill writing proverbs, elegies, ballads, garlands, and 
wonders? He would then have been out of all dan- 
ger of proclamations and prosecutions. Have we not 
able magistrates and counsellors hourly watching over 
the public weal ?” All this may be true; and yet, when 
the addresses from both houses of parliament against 
Mr. Wood's halfjience failed of success, if some pen 
had not been employed to inform the people how far 
they might legally proceed in refusing that coin ; to 
detect the fraud, the artifice, and insolence of the coiner ; 
and to lay oi)eii the most ruinous consequences to the 
whole kingdom, which would inevitably follow from the 
currency of the said coin ; I might ap[)eal to many hun- 
dred thousand people whether any one of them would 
ever have had the courage or sagacity to refuse it. 

If this copper should begin to make its way among 
the common ignorant peojde, we are inevitably undone. 
It is they who give us the greatest apprehension, being 
easily frighted, and greedy to swallow misinformations; 
for, if every man were wise enough to understand his 
own interest, which is every man's principal study, there 
would l>e no need of pamphlets upon this occasion; but 
as things stand, I have thought it absolutely necessary, 
from ray duty to God, my king, and my country, to 
inform the people that the proclamation lately issued 
against the drapier doth not in the least affect the 
case of Mr. Wood and his coin, but only refers to 
certain paragraphs in the drapier 's last pamphlet (not 
immediately relating to his subject, nor at all to the 
merits of the cause) which the government was pleased 
to dislike ; so that any man has the same lil>ert.y to re- 
ject, to write, and to declare against this coin, which he 
had before; neither is any man obliged to believe that 
those honourable persons (whereof you are the first) 

■Tin, sermon *‘On doing Good, occasioned by Wood’s 
Aoleet.” 


j who signed that memorable proclamation a^inst tlis 
Napier have at all changed tlieir opinions with regard 
to Mr. Wood or his coin. 

Therefore, concluding myself to be thus far upon a 
safe and sure foot, I shall continue upon any proper 
occasion, as God enables me, to revive and preserve 
that spirit raised in the nation (whetlier the real author 
wwe a real drapier or not is little tc the purjiose) 
/ainst this horrid design of Mr. Wood; at the same 
time carefully watching every stroke of my pen, and 
venturing only to incur the public censure of the world 
as a writer, not of my lord chief-justice Whitshed as 
a criminal. Whenever an order shall come out by 
authority, forbidding all men, upon the highest penal- 
ties, to offer anything in writing or discourse against Mr. 
Wood’s halfpence, I shall certainly submit. However, 
if that should happen, I am (determined to be somewhat 
more than the last man in the kingdom to receive them, 
because I will never receive them at all ; for, although 
I know how to be silent, I have not yet learned to pay 
active obedience against my conscience and the public 
safety. 

I desire to put a case which I think the drapier in 
some of his books has put before me, although not so 
fully as it requires : — 

You know the copper halfpence in England are 
coined by the public ; and every piece wortli pretty 
near the value of the copjier. Now suppose that, in- 
stead of the public coinage, a patent had beeii granted 
to some private obscure person for coining a propor- 
tionable quantity of copper in that k inborn to what 
Mr. Wood is prejiaring m this, and all or it at least five 
times below the intrinsic value : the current money of 
England is reckoned to be 20,000,000/. ; and ours un- 
der 500,000/. ; by this computation, as Mr. Wood has 
ower to give us 108,000/., so the |/atentee in England, 
y the same proportion, might circulate 4,320^00/., 
brides as much more by stealth and counterfeits ; I 
desire to know from you whether the parliament might 
not have addressed upon such an occasion ; what suc- 
cess they probably would have had ; and how many 
drapiers would have risen to pester the world with 
pamphlets ? Yet tliat kingdom would not be so great a 
sufferer as ours in the like case ; because their cash 
would not be conveyed into foreign couut^-ies, but lie 
hid in the chests of (^utious thrifty men until better 
times. Then I desire, for the satisfaction of the public, 
lhat you will please to inform me why this country is 
treated in so very difterent a manner in a point of such 
high importance; whether it l)e on account of Poiii- 
iiigs’ act, of subordination, dependence, or any other 
term of art which I siiall not contest, but am too dull 
to uuderstiind. 

I am very sensible that the good or ill success of Mr. 
Wood will afl'ect you less than any person of conse- 
(jueiice in the kingdom ; because I bear you are so 
prudent as to make all your purchases in England ; 
and truly so would I if I had money, although 1 were 
to pay 100 years' purchase; l^cause I should be glad 
to jKissess a freehold that could not be taken from me 
by any law to which I did not give my own consent; 
and where I should never he in danger of receiving my 
rents in mixed copper, at the loss of sixteen shillings in 
the pound. You can live in ease and plenty at Pep- 
per-nara, in Surrey, and therefore I thought it extremely 
gencnius and public-spirited in you to be of the king- 
dom's side in this dispute, by showing witliout reserve 
y^ur disapprobation of Mr. Wood's design ; at least if 
you have been so frank to others as you were to me, 
which indeed I could not but wonder at, considering 
how much we differ ill other points; and therefore I 
could get Imt few lielievcrs when I attempted to justify 
you in this article from your own words. 

I would hiinr*4y ofler uiiothe;' thought, whii.b I du 
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not remember U have fallen under the drapier’s obser- 
vation. If these halfpence should once gain admit- 
tance, it is agreed that, in no long space of time, what 
by the clandestine practices of the coiner, what by his 
own counterfeits, and those of others, either from 
abroad or at home, his limited quantity would be 
tripled upon us, until there would not be a grain of 
gold or silver visible in the nation. This, in my opinion, 
would lay a heavy charge upon the crown, by creating 
a necessity of transmitting money from England to 
pay the salaries at least of the principal civil officers ; 
for I do not conceive how a judge, for instance, could 
support his dignity with 1000/. a-year in Wood's coin; 
which would not intrinsically be worth near 200/. To 
argue that these halfpence, if no other coin were cur- 
rent, would answer the general ends of commerce 
among ourselves, is a great mistake : and the drapier 
has made that matter too clear to admit an answer, i)y 
showing us what every owner of land must be forced 
to do with the products of it in such a distress. Vou 
may read his remarks at large in his 2nd and 3rd Let- 
ters, to which 1 refer you. 

Before I conclude I cannot but observe that for 
several months past there have more papers been 
written in this town, such as they are, all upon the best 
public principle, the love of our country, than perhaps 
has been known in any other nation in so short time 
(I speak in general from the drapier down to the maker 
of ballads), and all without any regard to the common 
motives of writers, which are profit, favour, and repu- 
tation. As to profit, I am assured by r)ersoi]s of credit 
that the best ballad upon Mr. Wood will not yield above 
a groat to the author; and the unfortunate adventurer 
Harding* declares he never made the drapier any 
present except one pair of scissors. As to favour, who- 
ever thinks to make his court by opposing Mr. Wood, 
is not very deep in politics. And as to reputation, 
certainly no man of worth and learning would employ 
his pen upon so transitory a subject, and in so obscure 
a corner of the world, to distinguish himself as an 
author. So that I look upon myself, the drapier, and 
my numerous brethren, to be all true patriots in our 
several degrees. 

All that the public can expect for the future is oidy 
to be sometimes warned to beware of Mr. Wood's half- 
pence, and to be referred for conviction to the drapier's 
reasons. For a man of the most superior understand- 
ing will find it impossible to make the best use of it 
while he writes in constraint, perpetually softening, 
correcting, or blotting out expressions, for fear of bring- 
ing his printer or himself under a prosecution from my 
lord chief-justice Whitshed. It calls to my remem- 
brance the madman in Don Quixote, who, being 
soundly beaten by a weaver for letting a stone (which 
he always carried on his shoulder) fall upon a spaniel, 
apprehended that every cur he met was of the same 
species. 

For these reasons I am convinced that what I have 
now written will appear low and insipid, but if it con- 
tributes in the least to preserve that union among us 
for opposing this fatal project of Mr. Wood, my pains 
will not be altogether lost. 

1 sent these papers to an eminent lawyer, (and yet a 
man of virtue and learning into the bargain,) who, after 
many alterations, returned them back with assuring 
me that they are perfectly innocent, without the least 
rnixture of treason, rebellion, sedition, malice, disaffec- 
tion, reflection, or wicked insinuation whatsoever. 

If the bellman of each parish, as he goes his circuit, 
would cry out every night, “ Past twelve o'clock !-— be- 
ware of Wood's halfpence !” it would probably cut oflT 
the occasion for publishing any more pamphlets ; pro- 
vided thit in oouiitry-towus it were done upon maritet- 
“ The })i'iutur of the Orapiir’s Letters 


days. For my own par%as soon as it shall be deter- 
mined that it is not against law, I will l)egin the ex- 
periment in the liberty of St. Patrick's ; and hoT)e my 
example may he followed in the whole city. But if 
authority shall think fit to forbid all writings or dis- 
courses upon this subject, except such as are in favour of 
Mr. Wood, I will obey as it becomes me ; only, when 
I am in danger of bursting, I will go and wbisj>er 
among the reeds, not any reflection upon the wisdom 
of my countrymen, but only these few words — 
BEWARE OF WOOD’S HALFPENCE! 

I am, with due respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, J. S. 

LETTER THE SEVENTH. 

AN HUMBLE ADDRESS TO BOTH HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT.* 

By M. B , DRAPIER. 

*' Malta gemens plag.tsque superbi 
Victoria 

I HAVE been told that petitions and addresses to either 
king or parliament are the right of every subject, pro- 
vided they consist with that respect which is due to 
princes and great assemblies. Neitlier do I remember 
that the modest proposals or opinions of private men 
have been ill received, when they have not been de- 
livered in the style of advice ; which is a presumption 
far from my thoughts. However, if proposals should 
be looked upon as too assuming, yet I hope every man 
may l>e suffered to declare his own and the nation's 
wishes. For instance, I may be allowed to wish that 
some further laws were enacted for the advancement of 
trade ; for the improvement of agriculture, now 
strangely neglected, against the maxims of all wi.sti 
nations ; for supplying the manifest defects in the acts 
concerning the plantation of trees; for setting the poor 
to work ; and many others. 

Upon* this principle I may venture to affirm it is the 
hearty wish of the whole nation, very few excepted, 
that the parliament, in this session, would begin by 
strictly examining into the detestable fraud of one 
William Wood, now or late of London, hardwareman, 
who illegally and clandestinely, as appears by your 
own votes and addresses, procured a patent in England 
for coining halfpence in that kingdom to lie current 
here. This I say is the wisli of the whole nation, very 
few excepted, and upon account of those few is more 
strongly and justly the wish of the rest; those few con- 
sisting either of Wood’s confederates, some obscure 
tradesmen, or certain bold UNDERTAKERS of weak 
judgment and strong ambition, who think to find their 
accounts in the ruin of the nation by securing or ad- 
vancing themselves. And because such men procetnl 
upon a system of politics to which I would fain hope 
you will be always utter strangers, I shall humbly lay 
it before you. 

Be pleased to suppose me in a station of 1500/. a- 
year, salary and perquisites, and likewise possessed of 
800/. a-year real estate. Then suppose a destructive 
project to be set on foot — such for instance as this of 
Wood — which, if it succeed in all the consequences 
naturally to be expected from it, must sink the rents 
and wealth of the kingdom one half, although I am 
confident it would have done so five-sixths : suppose I 
conceive that the countenancing or privately support- 
ing this project will please those by whom I expect to 
be preserved or higher exalted; nothing then remains 
but to compute and balance my gain <vnd my loss, and 
sum up tlie whole. 1 suppose that t shal! keep my 

* This address is withojit a djite ; but it ap})cara to .lavs 
tieen written duriii!: the, tirst session in lord govern- 

roent, though it did not appear till it was inst^rted. with the 
preceding Letter, in the Dublin trdilion of USA. 
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employment ten yean, notilo mention the fair chance 
of a better. This, at 1500/. a-year, amounts in ten 
years to 15,000/. My estate, by the success of the 
said project, sinks 400/. a-year; which, at 20 years’ 
purchase, is but 8000/. ; so that I am clear gainer of 
7000/. upon the balance. And during all that period 
I am possessed of power and credit, can gratify my 
favourites, and take vengeance on my enemies. And 
if the project miscarry, my private merit is still entire. 
This arithmetic, as horrible as it appears, I knowingly 
affirm to have been practised and applied in conjunc- 
tures whereon depended the ruin or safety of a nation ; 
although probably the charity and virtue of a senate 
will hardly be induced to believe that there can be 
such monsters among mankind. And yet the wise 
lord Bacon mentions a sort of people (I doubt the race 
is not yet extinct) wlio would “ set a house on fire for 
the convenience of roasting their own eggs at the flame.*’ 

But whoever is old enough to remember, and has 
turned his thoughts to observe, the course of public 
affairs in this kingdom from the time of tlie Revolution, 
must acknowledge that the highest points of interest 
and liberty have been often sacriticed to the avarice 
and ambition of particular persons, upon the very prin- 
ciples and arithmetic that 1 liave supposed. The only 
wonder is, how these artists were able to prevail upon 
numbers, and influence even public assemblies, to be- 
come instruments for effecting their execrable designs. 

It is, I think, in all conscience, latitude enough for 
vice if a man in station be allowed to act injustice 
upon the usual principles of getting a bribe, wreaking 
his malice, serving his yiarty, or consulting his prefer- 
ment, while his wickedness terminates in the ruin only 
of yiarticular ])er8on8; but to deliver up our whole 
country, and every living soul who inhabits it, to cer- 
tain destruction, has not, as I remember, been permitted 
by the most favourable casuists on the side of corrup- 
tion. It were far better that all who have had the 
misfortune to be born in this kingdom should be ren- 
dered incapable of holding any employment whatso- 
ever above the degree of a constable, (according to the 
scheme and intention of a great minister,'^ grone to his 
own place,) than to live under the daily apprehension 
of a few false brethren among ourselves ; because in the 
former case we should be wholly free from the danger 
of being betrayed, — since none could then have impu- 
dence enough to pretend any public good. 

It is true that, in this desperate affair of the new 
nalfyience, I have not heard of any man above my own 
degree of a shopkeeper to have been hitherto so bold as, 
in direct terms, to vindicate the fatal project ; although 
I have been told of some very mollifying expressions 
which were used, and very gentle exyjedients proposed 
and handed about, when it first came under debate ; 
but since the eyes of the yieople have been so far opened 
that the most ignorant can plainly see their own ruin 
in the success of Wood's attempt, these grand com- 
pounders have been more cautious. 

But that the same spirit still subsists has manifestly 
appeared, (among other instances of great compliance,) 
from certain circumstances that have attended some j 
late proceedings in a court of judicature. There is ' 
not any commonplace more frequently insisted on by 1 
those who treat of our constitution than the great hap- j 
piness and excellency of trials by juries ; yet, if this | 
blessed part of our law be eludiblc at pleasure, by the 
force of power, frowns, and artifice, we shall have little 
reason to boast of our advantage in this jiarticular over 
other states ork'uigdoms in Europe. And surely these 
high proceedings, exercised in a point that so nearly 
concerned the life-blood of the people, their necessary 
subsistence, their very food and raiment, and even tlie 
public peace, will not allow any favourable appeur- 
• The earl of Sunderland. 


ance; because it was obvious that so much Biirter- 
abundant zeal could have no other design, or prmiuce 
any other eff'ect, than to damp that spirit raised in the 
nation against this accursed scheme of William Wootl 
and his abettors, — to which spirit alone we owe, and 
for ever must owe, our being hitherto preserved, and 
our hopes of being preserved for the future, if it can be 
kept up and strongly countenanced by your wise a.s- 
semblies. I wish I could account for such a de- 
meanour upon a more charitable foundation than that 
of putting our interest in over balance with the ruin of 
our country. 

I remember some months ago, when this affair was 
fresh in discourse, a person nearly allied to SOME- 
BODY, or (as the hawkers called him) NOBODY, 
who was thought deeply concerned, went about very 
diligently aniong his acquaintance to show the bad 
ceiisequences that might follow from any public resent- 
ment to the disadvantage of his ally Mr. Wood, princi- 
pally alleging the danger of all employments being 
disposed of from England. One of these emissaries 
came to me and urged the same topic. I answered 
naturally, “ that I knew there was no office of any 
kind which a man from England might not have if he 
tliought it worth his asking ; and that I looked upon all 
who had the disadvantage of being born here as only 
in tlie conditions of leasers and gleaners.” Neither 
could I forbear mentioning the known fable of “the 
countryman who entreated his ass to fly, for fear of 
being taken by the enemy ; but the ass refused to give 
himself that trouble, and upon a very wisereascni — be- 
cause he could not possibly change his present master 
for a worse; the enemy could not make him fare 
harder, beat him more cruelly, or load him with 
heavier burdens.*’ 

Upon these and many other considerations, I may 
affiiin it to be the wish of the whole nation that the 
power and privileges of juries were declared, ascer- 
tained, and confirmed by the legislature, and that who- 
ever has been manifestly known to violate them might be 
stigmatized by public censure ; not from any hope that 
such a censure will amend their practices or hurt tlieir 
interest (for it may probably operate quite contrary in 
both), but that the nation may know their enemies 
from their friends. 

I say not this with any regard or view to myself, for 
I write in great security, and am resolved that none 
shall merit at my expense, further than by showing their 
zeal to discover, prosecute, and condemn me, for endea- 
vouring to do my duty in serving my country *, and 
yet I am conscious to myself that I never had the 
least intention to reflect on his majesty’s ministers, nor 
any other person except William Wood, whom I neither 
did, nor do yet, conceive to be of that number. How- 
ever, some would have it that I went too far ; but I 
suppose they will now allow themselves mistaken. I 
am sure I might easily have gone farther, and I think 
1 could not easily have fared worse. And, therefore, 

I was no further affected with their proclamation and 
subsequent proceedings than a good clergyman is with 
the sins of the people. And as to the poor printer, he 
is now gone to appear before a higher and before a 
righteous tribunal. 

As my intention is only to lay before your great as- 
semblies the general wishes of the nation, and .as I have 
already declared it our principal wish that your first 
proceeding would be to examine into the jiernicious 
fraud of William Wood, so I must add, as the uni- 
versal opinion, that all schemes of commutation, com- 
position, and the like expedients, either avowed or im- 
plied, will be of the most jiernicious consequences to 
the public, — against the dignity of a free kingdom, — 
and prove an encouragement to future adventurers in 
the same destructive piujects. For it is a maxim 
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whu h no man at present disputes, that even a conniv- 
ance to admit 1000/. in these halfpence, will produce, 
in time, the same ruinous efl'ects as if we openly con- 
sented to admit 1,000,000. It were, therefore, infinitely 
more safe and eligible to leave things in the doubt- 
ful, melancholy state they are at present (which, how- 
ever, God forbid !), and trust entirely to the general 
aversion of our people against this coin, using all honest 
endeavours to preserve, continue, and increase that 
aversion, than submit to apply those palliatives which 
weak, perfidious, or abject politicians are, upon all 
occasions and in all diseases, so ready to administer. 

In the small compass of my reading (which however 
has been more extensive than is usual to men of my in- 
ferior calling) I have observed that grievances have 
always preceded supplies. And if ever grievances had 
a title to such pre-eminence, it must be this of Woo(l ; 
because it is not only the greiitest grievance that any 
country could suffer, hut a grievance of such a kind 
that, if it should take effect, would make it impossible 
for us to give any supplies at all, except in adulterate 
copper; unless a tax were laid for paying the civil and 
military lists and the large pensions with real commo- 
dities instead of money. Which however might be 
liable to some few objections, as well as difficulties ; 
for although the common soldiers might be content 
with beef, and mutton, and wool, and malt, and leather, 
yet I am in some dcubt as to the generals, the colonels, 
the numerous pensioners, the civil officers, and others, who 
all live in England upon Irish pay, as well as those few 
who reside among us only because they cannot help it. 

There is one particular which, although I have men- 
tioned more than once in some of my former papers, yet 
1 cannot forbear to repeat, and a little enlarge upon it ; 
because I do not remember to have read or heard of the 
like in the history of any age or country, neither do I 
ever reflect upon it without the utmost astonishment. 

After the unanimous addresses to his sacred majesty, 
against the patent of Wood, from both houses of par- 
liament, which are the three estates of the kingdom, 
and likewise an address from the privy-council, to whom, 
under the chief governors, the whole administration is 
intrusted, the matter is referred to a committee of 
council in London. Wood and his adherents are heard 
on one side, and a few volunteers, without any trust or 
direction from hence, on the other. The question, as I 
remember, chiefly turned upon the want of halfpence 
in Ireland. Witnesses are called on the behalf of 
Wood, of what credit I have formerly shown. Upon 
the issue, the patent is found good and legal ; all his 
majesty’s officers here (not excepting the military) 
commanded to be aiding and assisting to make it 
effectual ; the addresses of both houses of parliament, 
of the privy-council, and of the city of Dublin, the de- 
clarations of most counties and corporations through 
the kingdom, are altogether laid aside as of no weight, 
consequence, or consideration whatsoever ; and the whole 
kingdom of Ireland nonsuited in default of appearance, 
as if it were a pirivate cause between John Doe, plaitir 
tiff*, and William Roe, defendant. 

With great respect to those honourable persons, the 
committee of council in London, I have not understood 
them to be our governors, councillors, or judges. Nei- 
ther did our case turn at all upon the question whether 
Ireland wanted halipence or no ? For there is no doubt 
but we do want both halfpence, gold, and silver ; and 
we have numberless other wants, and some that we are 
not so much as allowed to name, although they are pc- 
euliar to this nation ; to which no other is subject whom 
God has blessed with religion and laws, or any degree 
of soil and sunshine ; but for what demerits on our side, 
I am altogether in the dark. 

But I do not remember that our want of halfpence 
Hrai either affirmed or denied in any of our addresses or 


declarations against those of Wood. We alleged the 
fraudulent obtaining and executing of his patent ; the 
baseness of his metal, and the prodigious sum to bf* 
coined, which might l)e increased by stealth from foreign 
importation and his own counterfeits, as well as those at 
home; whereby we must infallibly lose all our little 
gold and silver, and all our poor remainder of a very 
limited and discouraged trade. We urged that the 
patent was passed without the least reference hither, 
and without mention of any security given by Wood 
to receive his own halfpence upon demand ; both which 
are contrary to all former proceedings in the like ciises. 
These and many other arguments we offered, but still 
the patent went on ; and at this day our ruin would 
have been half completed if God in his mercy had not 
raised a universal detestation of these halfpence in the 
whole kingdom, with a firm resolution never to receive 
them ; since we are not under obligations to do so by any 
law, either human or divine. 

But in the name of God and of all justice and piety, 
when the king’s majesty was pleased that this patent 
should pass, is it not to be understood that he conceived, 
believed, and intended it as a gracious act for the good 
and benefit of his subjects, for thd advantage of a great 
and fruitful kingdtm ; of the most loyal kingdom upon 
earth, where no hand or voice was ever lifted up against 
him; a kingdom where the passage is not of three 
hours from Britain, and a kingdom where papists have 
less power and less land than in England? Can it 
be denied or doubted that his majesty’s ministers un- 
derstood and proposed tlie same end, the good of this 
nation, when they advised the ])as8ing of this patent? 
Can the person of Wood be otherwise regarded than as 
the instrument, the mechanic, the head-workman, to 
prepare his furnace, his fuel, his metal, and his stamps? 
If 1 employ a shoe-boy, is it in view to his advantage, 
or to my own convenience? I mention the person of 
William Wood alone, because no other appears; and 
we arc not to reason upon surmises, neitner would i; 
avail if they had a real foundation. 

Allowing therefore (for we cannot do less) that this 
patent for the coining of halfpence was wholly intended 
by a gracious king and a wise public-spirited ministry 
for the advantage of Ireland, yet when the whole king- 
dom to a man, for whose good the patent was designed, 
do, upon maturest consideration, universally join in 
openly declaring, protesting, addressing, petitioning 
against these half}5ence, as the most ruinous project 
that ever was set on foot to complete the slavery and 
destruction of a poor innocent country ; is it, was it, 
can it, or will it ever be a question, not, whether such 
a kingdom, or William Wood, should be a gainer ; but 
whether such a kingdom should In* wholly undone, de- 
stroyed, gunk, depopulated, made a jicene of misery and 
desolation, for the sake of William Wood? God of his 
infinite mercy avert this dreadful judgment! And it is 
our universal wish that God would put it into your 
hearts to be his instruments for so good a work. 

For my own part, wlio am but one man of ol)8cure 
condition, I do solemnly declare, in the presence of 
Almighty God, that I will suffer the most ignominious 
and torturing death, ratlier than submit to receive this 
accursed coin, or any other that shall be liable to these 
objections, until they shall be forced upon me by a 
law of my own country ; and if that shall ever hap^n, 

I will transport myself into some foreign land, and eat 
the bread of poverty among a free people. 

Am 1 legally punishable for these expressions? shall 
another proclamation issue against me because I pre- 
sume tu take my country’s part against William 
Wood where her final destioicdoTi is intended? But 
whenever you shall please to impose silence upon me I 
will submit, liecause I look upon your unanimoui 
voice to be the voice of the nation ; and this I Uave 
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bewi iaugrht and do believe to be in some manner the 
roice of God. 

The great ignominy of a whole kingdom lying so 
tong at mercy under so vile an adversary is sucn a de- 
plorable aggravation, that the utmost expressions of 
shame and rage are too low to set it forth ; and there- 
fore 1 shall leave it to receive such a resentment as is 
worth jr of a parliament 

It 18 likewise our universal wish that his majesty 
should grant liberty to coin halfpence in this kingdom 
for our own use, under such restriction as a parliament 
here shall advise ; since the power of coining even gold 
and silver is possessed by every petty prince abroad, 
and was always practised by Scotland to the very time 
of the Union ; yet surely Scotland, as to soil, climate, 
and extent, is not in itself the fourth part the value of 
Ireland, for bishop Burnet says, “ it is not above the 
fortieth part in value to the rest of Britain and witli 
respect to the profit that England gains from hence, 
not the forty thousandth part. Although 1 must con- 
fess that a mote in the eye or a thoni in the side is more 
dangerous and painful than a beam or spike at a dis- 
tance. 

The histories of England and of most other coun- 
tries abound in relating the miseraWe, and sometimes 
the most tragical, effects from the abuses of coin by 
debasing the metal, by lessening or enhancing the value 
upon occasions to the public loss; of which we have 
an example within our own memory in England, and 
another very lately in France. It is the tenderest point 
of government, affecting every individual in the highest 
degree. When the value of money is arbitrary or un- 
settled, no man can well be said to have any property 
at all ; nor is any wound so suddenly felt, so hardly 
cured, or that leaves such deep and lasting scars behind. 

I conceive this poor unhap})y island to have a title 
to some indulgence from England, not only upon the 
score of Christianity, natural equity, and tlie general 
rights of mankind, but chiefly on account of that im- 
mense profit they receive from us ; without which that 
kingdom would make a very diflerent figure in Europe 
from what it does at present. 

The rents of land in Ireland, since they have been 
of late so enormously raised and screwed up, may be 
computed to about two millions; whereof one-third 
part at least is directly transmitted to those who are 
|)erpetual absentees in England, as I find by a com- 
putation made with the assistance of several skilful 
gentlemen. 

The other articles, by which we are altogether losers, 
and England a gainer, we found to amount to almost 
as much more. 

I will only set down as many heads of them as I can 
remember, and leave them to the consideration of those 
who understand accounts better than I pretend to do : — 

The occasional absentees for business, healtli, or divert 
siori. 

I'hree-fourths of the revenue of the chief governor 
during his absence, which is usually four-fifths of his 
government. 

1'he whole revenue of the post-office. 

The numerous pensions paid to persons in England. 

The pay of the chief officers of the army abwut in 
England, which is a great sum. 

Four commissioners of the revenue always absent. 

Civil employments very numerous, and of great in- 
come. 

The vast charge of appeals to the house of lords and 
to the court of delegates. 

S^dents at the inns of court and tne two luiiversitirj. 

Eighty thousand pounds sent yearly to England for 
coals, whereof the prime cost is notliing, and therefore 
the profit wholly theirs. 

One b’mdred thousand pou ids paid several years 


past for com sent over hither from England, the effecf 
of our own great wisdom in discouraging agriculture. 

The kind liberty granted us of wearing Indian stuffs 
and calicoes to gratify the vanity and folly of our 
women, which, besides the profit to England, is an in- 
conceivable loss to us, forcing the weavers to beg in 
our streets, or transport themselves to foreign countries. 

The prodigious loss to us, and gain to England*' by 
selling them all our wool at their own rates, whereof 
the manufacture exceeds above ten times the prime 
cost; a proceeding without example in the Christian 
or heathen world. 

Our own wool returned upon us in English manufac- 
tures, to our infinite shame and damage, and the great 
advantage of England. 

The full profit of all mines accruing to England, an 
effect of great negligence and stupidity. 

An affectation among us of liking all kind of goods 
made in England. 

These, and many other articles which I cannot re- 
collect at present, are agreed by judicious men to 
amount to near 700,000/. per annum clear profit to 
England ; and, upon the whole, let any man look into 
those authors who write upon the subject of commerce, 
he shall find that there is not one single article in the 
essentials or circumstances of trade, whereby a country 
can be a loser, which we do not possess in the highest 
perfection; somewhat in every particular that bears a 
Kind of analogy to William Wood; and now the 
branches are all cut off, he stands ready with liis axe at 
the root. 

Upon this subject of perpetual absentees I have spent 
some time in very insignificant reflections; and, con- 
sidering the usual motives of human actions, which are 
leasure, profit, and ambition, 1 cannot yet comprehend 
ow those persons find their account in any of the three. 
I speak not of those English peers or gentlemen who, 
besides their estates at home, have possessions here, for 
in that case the matter is desperate ; but I mean those 
lords and wealthy knights or squires, whose birth, and 
partly their education, and all their fortune (except 
some trifle, and that in a very few instances), are in 
this kingdom. I knew many of them well enough 
during several years when I resided in England, and 
truly I could not discover that the figure they made 
was by any means a subject fur envy, at least it gave 
me two very diflerent passions. For, excepting the 
advantage of going now and then to an ojiera, or some- 
times appearing behind a crowd at court, or adding to 
the ring of coaches at Hyde Park, or losing their money 
at the chocolate-house, or getting news, votes, and 
minutes about five days before us in Dublin ; I say 
besides these, and a few other privileges of less import- 
ance, their temptations to live in London were beyond 
my knowledge or conception. And I used to wonder 
how a man of birth and spirit could endure to be 
wholly insignificant and obscure in a foreign country, 
when he might live with lustre in his own, and even 
at less than half that expense which he strains himself 
to make without obtaining any one end, except that 
which happened to the frog when he would needs con- 
tend for size with the ox. I have been told by scholars 
that Ceesar said he would rather be the first man in 
I know not what village than the second in Rome. 
This perhaps was a thought only fit for Caesar : but to 
be preceded by thousands and neglected by millions ; 
to be wholly without power, figure, influence, honour, 
credit, or distinction, is not, in my poor opinion, a very 
amiable situation of life to a person of title or wealth, 
who can so cheaply and easily shine in his native 
country. 

But besides the depopulating of the kingdom, leaving 
so many parts of it wild and uncultivated, tb( ruin oi 
so many country-seats and plantations, the cutticg 
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down of all the woods to supply expenses In England, 
the absence of so many noble and wealthy persons has 
been the cause of another fatal consequence which few 
perhaps have been aware of. For if that very consider- 
able number of lords who possess the amplest fortunes 
here had been content to live at hpme and attend the 
affairs of their own country in parliament, the weight, 
reputation, and dignity thereby added to that noble 
house would in all human probability have prevented 
certain proceedings which are now ever to be lamented, 
because tliey never can be remedied ; and we might 
have tlien decided our own properties among ourselves 
without being forced to travel five hundred miles by sea 
and land to another kingdom for justice, to our infinite 
expense, vexation, and trouble; which is a mark of 
servitude without example from the practice of any age 
or nation in the world. 

I have sometimes wondered upon what motives the 
peerage of England were so desirous to determine our 
controversies, l^cause I have been assured and partly 
know that the frequent appeals from hence have been 
very irksome to that illustrious body ; and whoever has 
frequented the painted chamber and courts of requests 
must have observed that they are never so nobly tilled 
as when an Irish ap^al is under debate. 

The peers of Scotland, who are very numerous, were 
content to reside in their castles and houses in that 
bleak and barren climate ; and although some of them 
made frequent journeys to London, yet I do not remem- 
ber any of their greatest families till very lately to have 
made England their constant habitation before the 
Union; or if they did, I am sure it was generally to 
their own advantage, and whatever they got was em- 
ployed to cultivate and increase their own estates ; and 
by that means enrich themselves and their country. 

As to the great number of rich absentees under the 
degree of peers, what particular ill effects their absence 
may liave upon this kingdom beside those already 
mentioned may perhaps be too tender a point for me 
to touch. But whether those who live in another 
Kingdom upon great estates here, and have lost all 
regard to their own country, further than upon account 
of the revenues they receive from it ; I say, whether 
such persons may not be prevailed on to recommend 
others to vacant seats who have no interest here except 
a precarious employment, and consequently can have 
no views but to preserve what they have got, or to be 
higher advanced; this 1 am sure is a very melancholy 
question, if it be a question at all. 

But besides the prodigious profit wliich England re- 
ceives by the transmittal thither of two-thirds of the 
revenues of this old kingdom, it has another mighty 
advantage by making our country a receptacle wherein 
to disburden themselves of their supernumerary pre- 
tenders to offices, persons of second-rate merit in their 
own country, who, like birds of passage, most of them 
thrive and fatten here, and fly off when their credit and 
employments are at an end. So that Ireland may justly 
say what Luther said of himself, POOR Ireland makes 
many rich! 

If amid all our difficulties I should venture to assert 
that we have one great advantage, provided we could 
improve it as we ought, I believe most of my readers 
would be long in conjecturing what possible advantage 
could ever fall to our share. However it is certain that 
all the regular seeds of party and faction among us are 
entirely rooted out ; and if any new ones shall spring 
up they must be of equivocal generation, without any 
seed at all ; and will be justly imputed to a degree of 
stupidity beyond even what we have been ever charged 
witn upon the score of our birthplace and climate. 

The parties in this kingdom (including those of 
modem date) are, Ist, of those who have been charged 
BX tus})ected to favour the pretender, and those win; 


were sealous opposers of him. 2ndly, of those wlo 
were for and against a toleration of dissenters by law 
8rdly, of high and low church, or (to speak in the cant 
of the times) of Whig and Tory. And, Ithly, of court 
and country. If there be any more they are beyond 
my observation or politics ; for as to subaltern or occa- 
sional parties, they have been all derivations from the 
same originals. 

Now it is manifest that all these incitements to fac- 
tion, party, and division, are wholly removed from 
among us. For as to the pretender, his cause is both 
desperate and obsolete. There are very few now alive 
who were men in bis father's time, and In that prince's 
interest; and in all others the obligation of conscience 
has no place.* Even the papists in general, of any 
substance or estates, and their priests almost universally, 
are what we call Whigs in the sense which by that word 
is generally understood. They feel the smart and see 
the scars of their former wounds, and very well know 
that they must be made a sacrifice to the least attempts 
toward a change ; although it cannot be doubted that 
they would be glad to have their superstition restored 
under any prince whatsoever. 

2ndly, The dissenters are now tolerated by law, 
nt ither do we observe any murmurs at present from 
that quarter except those reasonable complaints they 
make of persecution, because they are excluded from 
civil employments, but their number being very small 
in either house 6f parliament, they are not yet in a 
situation to erect a party ; because, however indifferent 
men may be with regard to religion, they are now grown 
wise enough to know that if such a latitude were allowed 
to dissenters the few small employments left us in cities 
and corporations would find other hands to lay hold on 
them. 

3rdly, The dispute between high and low church 
is now at an end; two-thirds of the bishops having 
been promoted in this reign, and most of them 
from England, who have bestowed all j)refennent8 in 
their gift to those they could well confide in; the 
deaneries, all except three, and many principal church- 
livings, are in the donation of the crown : so that we 
already possess such a body of clergy as will never 
engage in controversy upon that antiquated and exploded 
subject. 

Lastly, as to court and countiy parties, so famous 
and avowed under most reigns in English parliaments, 
this kingdom Inis not for several years past been a proper 
scene whereon to exercise such contentions, and is now 
less proper than ever; many great employments for life 
being in distant hands, and the reversions diligently 
watched and secured; the temporary ones of any in- 
viting value are all bestowed elsewhere iis last as they 
drop; and the few remaining are of too low consider- 
ation to create contests about them, except among 
younger brothers or tradesmen like myself. And 
therefore to_ i nstitute a court and country party with- 
out mate4M would be a very new system in politics, 
and what^oelieve was never thought on oefore, nor 
unless in a nation of idiots can ever succeed, for the 
most ignorant Irish cottager will not sell his cow for a 
groat. 

Therefore I conclude that all party and faction, with 
regard to public proceedings, are now extinguished in 
this kingdom ; neither does it appear in view bow 
they can possibly revive, unless some new causes be 
administered; which cannot be done without crossing 
the interests of those who are tlie greatest gainers by 
continuing the same measures. And general cala- 
mities, without ho])e of redress, are allowed to be the 
great uniters of mankind. 

However we may dislike the causes, yet this effect ot 
begetting a universal concord among us in all nationa 

» The obUgation arisiiij; from their swora allegiutes^ 
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debates, as welt as lu cities, corporations, and country 
neigh bourboods, may keep us at least alive, and in a 
condition to eat the little bread allowed us in peace 
and amity. I have heard of a quarrel in a taveni, 
Voere all were at daggers drawing, till one of the com- 
pany cried out, desiring to know the subject of the 
quarrel ; which when none of them could tell, they put 
up their swords, sat down, and passed the rest of the 
evening in quiet. The fonner part has been our case, 
I hope the latter will be so too ; that we shall sit down 
amicably together, at least until we have something 
that may give us a title to fall out, since nature has 
instructed even a brood of goslings to stick together 
while the kite is hovering over their heads. 

It is certain that a firm union in any country, 
where every man wishes the same thing with relation 
to the public, may, in several points of the greatest 
importance, in some measure supply the defect of 
power, and even of those rights which are the natural 
and undoubted inheritance of mankind. If the uni- 
versal wish of the nation tipon any point were declared 
by the unanimous vote of the house of commons and 
a reasonable number of lords, I should think myself 
obliged in conscience to act in my sphere according to 
that vote ; because in all free nations I hike the projier 
definition of law to he the will of the majority of those 
who have the property in land ; which, if there he a 
monarchy, is to be confirmed by the royal assent. And 
although such votes or declarations have not received 
such a confirmation for certain accidental reasons, yet 
I think they ought to be of much weight with the 
subject, provided they neither oppose the king's pre- 
rogative, endanger the peace of the nation, nor infringe 
any law already in force; none of which, however, 
can reasonably be supposed. Thus, for instance, if 
nine in ten of the house of commons, and a reasonable 
number of native temporal })eer.s, should declare that 
whoever received or uttered brass coin, excepting 
under certain limitations and securities, should be 
deemed as enemies to the king and nation, 1 should 
think it a heinous sin in myself to act contrary to such 
a vote : and if the same power should declare the same 
censure against those who wore Indian stuffs and 
calicoes, or woollen manufactures imported from 
abroad, whereby this nation is reduced to the lowest 
ebb of misery, I should readily, heartily, and cheer- 
fully pay obedience and to my utmost power per- 
suade others to do the like ; because there is no law of 
this land obliging us either to receive such coin or to 
wear such foreign manufactures. 

Upon this last article 1 could humbly wish that thi$ 
reverend the clergy would set us an example, by con- 
tenting themselves with wearing gowns and other habi- 
liments of Irish drapery ; which, as it would be some 
incitement to the laity, and set many hands to work, 
so they would find their advantage in the cheapness, 
which is a circumstance not to he neglected by too 
many among that venerable body. Aiid||Ht order to 
this, I could heartily desire that the m^^ngenious 
artists of the weaving trade could contrive some decent 
stutfs and silk for clergymen at reasonable rates. 

I have pressed several of our most substantial bre- 
thren, tliat the whole corporation of weavers in silk 
and woollen would publish some proposals (I wish they 
would do it to both houses of parliament) inviting 
persons of all degrees, and of both sexes, to wear the 
woollen and silk manufactures of our own country; 
entering into solemn mutual engagements that the 
buyer shall liave good, substantial, merchantable ware 
for nis money, and at a certain rate without the 
trouble of cheapening; so that if I sent a child for« 
piece of stuff of a particular colour and fineness, I 
slnuld be sure not to be deceived ; or, if I had reason 
to aoir.j'la’n, the corporation should give me immediate 


satisfaction ; and the name of the tradesman who ditf 
me tlie wrong should be published and warning given 
not to deal with him for the future, unless the matter 
plaii ly appeared to be a mistake : for, besides the 
trouble of going from shop to shop, an ignorant customer 
runs the hazard of being cheated in the price and good- 
ness of what he buys, being forced to an unequal combat 
with a dexterous and dishonest man in his own calUtig. 
Thus our goods fall under a general disreputation; 
and the gentry call for English cloth, or silk, from an 
opinion they have (and often too justly by our own 
faults) that the goodness more than makes up for the 
dillerence of price. 

Besides it has been the sottish and ruinous practice 
of us tradesmen, upon any great demand of goods, 
either at home or from abroad, to raise the prices im- 
diately, and manufacture the said goods more slightly 
and fraudulently than before. 

Of this foul and foolish proceeding too many in- 
stances might he produced; and 1 cannot forbear men- 
tioning one, whereby this poor kingdom has received 
such a fatal blow, in the only article of trade allowed 
us of any importance, that nothing but the success of 
Wood's project could outdo it. During the late plague 
in France, the Spaniards, who buy their linen cloths in 
that kingdom, not daring to venture thither for fear of 
infection, a very great demand was made here for that 
commodity, and exported to Spain : but, whether by 
the ignorance of the merchants, or dishonesty of the 
ijortbern weavers, or the collusion of both, the ware was 
so had and the price so excessive, that, except some 
small quantity which was sold below the prime cost, 
the greatest part was returned : and 1 have been told 
by very intelligent persons that, if we had been Ihir 
dealers, the whole current of the linen trade to Spain 
would have taken its course from hence. 

If any punishments were to be inflicted on numbers 
of men, surely there could none be thought too great 
for such a race of traitors and enemies to God and 
their country ; who, for the prospect of a little present 
gain, do not only ruin themselves (for that alone would 
be an example to the rest and a blessing to the nation), 
but sell their souls to hell and their country to destruc- 
tion. And if the plague could have lieeii confined 
only to those who were partakers in the guilt, had it 
travelled hither from Marseilles, those wretches would 
have died with less title to pity than a highwayman 
going to the gallows. 

But it happens very unluckily that, for some time 
past, all endeavours or proposals from private persons to 
advance the public service, however honestly and inno- 
cently designed, have been called flying in the king's 
face; and this, to my knowledge, has been the style 
of some persons, whose ancestors (I mean those among 
them who had any), and themselves, have been flying 
in princes’ faces these fourscore years ; and from their 
own inclinations would do so still, if their interest did 
not lead them rather to fly in the face of a kingdom 
which has given them wings to enable them for such 
a flight. 

Thus about four years ago, when a discourse was 
published endeavouring to persuade our people to 
wear their own woollen manufactures, full of the most 
dutiful expressions to the king, and without the least 
party hint, it was termed flying in the king's face 
the printer was prosecuted in the manner we all re- 
member, and I hope it will somewhere be remembered 
further, the jury kept eleven hours, and sent back nine 
times, till they were under the necessity of leaving the 
prisoner to the mercy of the court, by a special verdict , 
the judge on tlie bench invoking God for Lis witness 
when he asserted that the author’s design was to bring 
in the pretender.” 

And thus also my own poor endeavours to preveu 
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ruin of my comitry by the admission of Wood's 
coin were called by the same jjersons “ flying in the 
king’s face,” which I directly deny; for I cannot allow 
that vile representation of the royal countenance in 
William Wood’s adulterate copper to be his sacred 
majesty’s face ; or, if it were, my flying was not 
against the impression, but the baseness of the metal; 
because I well remembered that the image which 
Nebuchadnezzar commanded to he set up for all men 
to fall down and worship it, was not of copper, but 
pure GOLD, And 1 am heartily sorry we have so few 
royal images of that metal among us ; the sight whereof, 
although it could hardly increase our veneration for 
his majesty, which is already so great, yet would very 
miicli enliven it with the mixtuie of comfort and 
satisfaction. 

Alexatider the Great would suffer no statuary, except 
Phidias, to carve his image in stone or metal. How 
must he have treated such an operator as Wood, who 
goes about with sacksful of dross, odiously misrepresent- 
ing his prince's countenance ; and would force them 
by thousands upon every one of us, at about six times 
the value! 

But notwithstanding all that has been objected by 
William Wood himself, together with his favourers, 
abettors, supporters, either public or private ; by those 
wIjo connive at this project, or discountenance his 
opposers, for fear of lessening their favour or hazarding 
their employments ; by those who endeavour to damp 
the spirit of the people raised against this coin, or check 
the honest zeal of such as, by their writings or discourses, 
do all they can to keep it up ; by those softeners, 
sweeteners, compounders, and expedient-mongers, who 
shake their heads so strongly that we can hear their 
pockets jingle ; I did never imagine that, in detecting 
the practices of such enemies to the kingdom, I was 
flying ill the king’s face; or thought they were better 
representers of his majesty than that very coin for 
which they are secret or open advocates. 

If 1 were allowed to recite only those wishes of the 
nation which may be in our power to attain, I think 
they might be summed up in these few following. 

Isl . Tliat an end might be put to our apprehensions 
of Wood's halfpence, and to any danger of the like 
destriK^tive scheme for the future. 

2dly. That halfpence might be coined in this king- 
dom by a public mint, with due limitations. 

3dly. That the sense of both houses of parliament, 
at least of the house of commons, were declared, by 
some unanimous and hearty votes, against wearing any 
silk or woollen manufactures imported from abroad; 
as likewise against wearing Indian silks or calicoes, 
which are forbidden under the highest penalties in 
England : and it behoves us to take example from so 
wise a nation, because we ai’e under a greater necessity 
to do so, since we are not allowed to export any wool- 
len manufactures of our own, which is the principal 
branch of foreign trade in England. 

4thly. That some etfectual methods may be taken 
to civilize the poorer sort of our natives, in all those 
parts of this kingdom where the Irish abound, by intro- 
ducing among them our language and customs; for 
want of which they live in the utmost ignorance, bar- 
barity, and poverty, giving themselves wholly up to 
idleness, nastiness, and thievery, to the very great and 
just reproach of too many landlords. And if I had in 
me the least spirit of a projector, 1 would engage that 
this might be effected in a few yeais at a very inconsi- 
deralde charge. 

5thly. That due encouragement should be given to 
agriculture; and a stop put to that pernicious practice 
of graziers engrossing vast quantities of land, sometimes 
at great distance, wliereby the country is extremely 
depopulated. 


6tldy. That the defects in tliose acts for planting 
forest- trees might be fully supplied, since they have 
hitherto been wliolly ineffectual, except about the 
demesnes of a few gei'tlemen; and even there, in 
general, very unskilfully made, and thriving accord- 
ingly. Neither has there yet been due care taken to 
reserve what is planted, or to enclose grounds ; not one 
edge in a hundred coming to maturity, for want of 
skill and industry. The neglect of copsing woods cut 
down hath likewise been of very ill consequence. And 
if men were restrained from that unlimited liberty of 
cutting down their own woods before the proper time, 
as they are in some other countries, it would be a 
mighty benefit to the kingdom. For I believe there is 
not another example in Europe of such a prodigious 
quantity of excellent timber cut down in so short a 
time, with so little advantage to the country, either in 
shipping or building. 

1 may add that absurd practice of cutting turf with- 
out any regularity, whereby great quantities of restorable 
land are made utterly desperate, many thousands of 
cattle destroyed, the turf more difficult to come at and 
carry home, and less fit for burning; the air made un- 
wholesome by stagnating pools and marshes ; and the 
very sight of such places offensive to those who ride by. 
Neither should that odious custom be allowed of cut- 
ting scraws, (as they call them,) which is flaying oft’ the 
green surface of the ground to cover their cabins, or 
make up their ditches ; sometimes in shallow soils, 
where all is gravel within a few inches; and sometimes 
in low ground, within a thin greensward, and sloughy 
undenieath ; which last turns all into bog by this mis- 
management. And I have heard from very skilful 
countrymen that by these two practices in turf and 
scraws the kingdom loses some hundreds of acres of 
profitable land every year, besides the irreparable loss 
of many skirts of bogs, which have a green coat of grass, 
and yet are mangled for turf; and besides the want of 
canals by regular cutting, which would not only be a 
great convenience for bringing their turf home at an 
easy rate, but likewise render even the larger bogs more 
dry and safe for summer pasture. 

These and some other sjxjculations of the like kind I 
had intended to publish in a particular discourse against 
this session of parliament ; because in some perimls of 
my life I had opportunity and curiosity to observe from 
what causes those great errors in every branch of country 
manfigement have ai'isen ; of which 1 have now ventured 
to relate but few out of very many ; whereof some, per- 
haps, would not be mentioned without giving offence, 
which 1 have endeavoured by all possible means to 
avoid. And for the same reason I chose to add here 
tlie little I thought proper to say on this subject. 

But as to the lands of those who are perpetual ab- 
sentees, I do nut see any probability of their being ever 
improved. In former times their tenants sat at easy 
rents; but for some years past they have been, gene- 
rally speaking, more terribly racked by the dexterity 
of merciless agents from England than even those who 
bold under the severest landlords here. I was assured 
upon the place by a great number of credible people 
that a prodigious estate in the county of Cork being let 
upon leases for lives and great fines paid, the rent was 
so high that the tenants liegged leave to surrender their 
leases, and were content to lose their fines. 

The cultivating and improvement of land is certainly 
a subject worthy of the highest inquiry in any country, 
but especially in ours, where we are so strangely limited 
in every branch of trade that can lie of advantage to us, 
and utterly deprived of those which ai-e of the greatest 
importance; whereof I defy the most learned man in 
Europe to produce me an example from any other 
kingdom in the world ; for we are denied the benefit 
which God and nature intended to us, as manifestly 
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appears by our happy situation for commerce, and the 
neat number of our excellent ports. So that I think 
little is left us besides the cultivating of our own soil, 
encouraging agriculture, and making great plantations 
of trees, that we might not be under the necessity of 
sending ^r com and bark from England, and timber 
from othCT countries. Tliis would increase the number 
of our inhabitants, and help to consume our natural 
products as well as manufactures at home. And I 
shall never forget what I once ventured to say to a 
great man in England, “ That few politicians, with all 
their schemes, are half so useful members of a com- 
monwealth as an honest farmer; who, by skilfully 
draining, fencing, manuring, and planting, has increased 
the intrinsic value of a piece of land, and thereby done 
a perpetual service to his country which it is a great 
controversy whether any of the former ever did since 
tlie creation of the world, Irut no controversy at all 
tliat ninety-nine in a hundred have done abundance of 
mischief. 


WOOD REVIVED, 

OF A SHORT DEFENCE OF HIS PROCEEDINGS IN 
LONDON. BRISTOL, KVC., IN REFERENCE 
TO THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 


A SHORT DEFENCE OF WOOD’S CONDUCT. 
Gentlemen, — The chief reason why, in the late con> 
troversy between my brass and your silver, 1 was so 
long silent is this : When my j)atent was on foot, and 
all my barrels ready charged, waiting only for the word 
of command, if I should have olfered anything in my 
own defence for such an unusual attack, you would 
justly have thought it a political stratagem, since my 
private interest was so principally concerned; but that 
fear (to my sorrow) being now blown over, my patent 
being on itsi last legs, as plain Will Wood, brazier, I 
offer this to your consideration. About five years ago 
my thoughts were as humble as any one of my vocation, 
till my wife, thinking rny name sometliiiig ominous, 
out of natural affection to her dear husband, would 
needs jiersuade me to get above the reach of her suspi- 
cion, often telling me she knew not what might happen, 
but what could she or young Sapharia my child do 
in case I should die a violent death. This, sirs, you 
must confess, was a very moving argument; so Aat 
by her continual persuasions, the frequent admonitions 
of three or four Irish runagate rogues, who were copart- 
ners, and my own natural aversion to standing timber 
and its appurtenances, I at last consented to put in a 
claim for my patent, thinking by that means to free 
myself from such an unfortunate destiny (which more 
than once threatened me and ray companions). Now 
I think these reasons were very sufficient, and I am as 
certain that even the disinterested drapier himself would 
have accepted of a lordship, and been content to be honest 
on less terms than those that comijelled me to be a coiner 
and made me a rogue. I had no sooner got his patent 
but my head ran upon politics. My Irish confidants 
represented your kingdom as a poor, pliable, soft people, 
ill love with imposition ; they said that when they were 
in the kingdom they were the only knaves in it and 
had all the stings to themselves ; and that when they 
came away they left only poor simple honest men be- 
hind their.. 

Upon hearirig of this, gentlemen, I took into iny 
serious consideration the softness of your tempers and 
the shallowness of your judgments, and after a short 
debate between my authority and your stupidity,*! 
conAuded that the coin prescribed in my patent was 
too good for you. I thought if I gave you the worth 
of your money, or anything beyond the worst trash a 
bratier could prepare, I should in my conscience be 


guilty of a great extravagance, since my houesiy 
would be lost upon you ; for 1 was assured there was 
not one among you knew the diflerence, or could tell 
when you were well used. 1 could not believe yam 
mechanics were men of speculation, or that your dra- 
piers pretended to law and letters, and so 1 coined on, 
and, to say the truth, mended by experience ; fof, the 
last parcel I coined were of just the same value 1 
thought your worships deserved, not worth a peck of 
potatoes. By this you may see how great was my 
opinion of you. But though your drapier be a very 
shrewd counsellor for others, I think he is not very 
vwse for himself ; for what could he expect by turning 
a public enemy to what I intended a private design, 
but to be made a saint, I hope, or a privy councillor i 
No, for 1 am humbly of opinion he lias not gold enough 
for either. Then what wonderful prospects, consistent 
with his great wisdom, could excite so unprofitable a 
passion ? Why, certainly, either like the dog in the 
manger, because he expected no advantage he would 
sulfer nobody to get any ; or else, because I coined 
nothing but brass, he thought I could command neither 
silver nor gold ; but if he had been so wise and good- 
natured as to have directed the copy of his first letter to 
the people of Ireland, to Will Wood, founder iu 
Bristol, &c., he should never have had occasion for a 
second, if gold could have salved up the matter. But 
what has he got by it f Praise ! The glorious, im- 
mortal, and ever famous drapier has, by dint of pen 
and ink, most manfully and courageou^y conquered 
and put to flight a poor insignificant wretch of a 
brazier, who, like the frog in the fable, would fain have 
been an ox, had not this noble protector so valianfly 
roved him a worm. And for this windy honour he 
as refuged what would give him real honour: — re- 
fused money for honour ! 1 don't believe there were ten 
of his worship’s principles among the train of his 
fraternity. But if every one had been of his opinion 
I should have stayed at my furnace still. Gold was 
pretty prevalent, wiiich the drapier and some others of 
those honourable principles had like to have found to 
their cost. I must confess I was very unfortunate in 
my distribution, fur 1 have ruined myself and bene- 
fited nothing ; my patent and I both, I am afraid, are now 
going, one to courts, and t'other to gaol. I wish your 
politician gentleman could now show a little mure of 
his skill in j^ersuading the gaoler, since, if I go, ’tig 
certainly he sends me. I am now, gentlemen, in a very 
poor melancholy condition. I think with a great deal 
of grief on my wife's suspicious words ; I even doubt 
myself, nay, imagination has carried me so far (since 
that fatal news of my patent's being laid before the 
council) that I have often believed myself at the 
gallows, with the knot under my ear, ready to be turned 
off. I look upon my last actions and this wicked 
patent as the fulfilling of my wife's ominous prophecy, 
— for what can I otherwise expect if my late behaviour 
(as 1 am told it will) should be known? the very 
thoughts of it bring Tyburn full iu my view. Heaven 
make my wife a liar, and me a false prophet ! but bow 
can a man forget it when he knows he deserves it? 
This wicked drapier has made the people of England 
themselves consider my honesty ; could I purchase a 
little now, how happy should I be! It is a strange thing 
a man can’t be a cheat but he must give offence to 
every one. When I was an honest man my next 
neighbour hardly knew it ; nobody then took care to 
proclaim it; but now I am a rogue ffie whole world 
must witness it. My friends, I mean my Irish vaga- 
bonds, say I was a fool to believe them, for they told 
me at first they were knaves, and so I should find them, 
and really tliat I iniglit have observed if they had not 
mentioned a word of it. I would say something in my 
viiidicalion, but my conscience throws fhis in my 
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and points out my destiny. However, gentlemen, 

I leave this to your consideration — would not any man, 
t lie drapier and such kind excepted, who fed up 
with the game hopes, do as 1 have done? Would not 
any man cheat his brother, if he could, to gain so con- 
siderably ? I expected by this time it would have 
been at least honourable sir William Wood, baronet, 
and that my lady wife would have been no longer 
kitchen-maid. These you must corjfess, gentlemen, 
were arguments very prevailing. I did not strive 
cheat Ireland for nothing ; I had many thousand 
valuable reasons for what I did; I exj)ected to coin all 
Munster into halfpence and farthings for my private 
use; I had the seats in Ireland in my eye ready for 
purchasing ; in short, when all my brass was gone, I 
thought I should be nothing but gold and silver. But 
how unluckily are my hopes frustrated! — my patent 
almost turned to an indictment; my title of knight to 
tliat of a rogue ; my fine seats to Bristol gaol, and my 
coach going to parliament to a cart, I am afraid, tra- 
velling to Tyburn. While there was water between 
me and my accusation, I thought myself pretty 
secure ; but when I am arraigned in my own hearing, 
attacked in my own garrison, what can I expect ? The 
honourable Mr. Shipper) (Lord, that I should have the 
misfortune to deal with honest men ! ) has emphatically 
condemned and executed me. He says he hopes to see 
my patent laid before the house, which is as much as to 
say, he hopes to see me hanged and gibbeted; for that I 
shall certainly be if it comes under their in8f)ection. 
\'ou will perhaps ask why I was a rogue, when it was in 
my own power to hinder it, and why I did not go accord- 
ing to the rules of my patent, since my safety dejjended 
upon it. To this 1 answer, it was not to oblige Ireland, 
but myself, that I got this patent. I thought 1 might 
easily have slipped in one barrel of mine among ten of 
yours ; I could not believe it was any way dishonest to 
cheat, so that it was done cunningly ; much less did I 
ever expect to be called to account for it after ; for if my 
money had once been current, you should never have 
wanted change as long as there were men and mines in 
England. Others would have thanked me for my 
kindness ; but you strive to reward me with an halter, 
— a kindness I had much rather see than feel ; but if it 
be ordained, designed, and resolved that I must die by 
myself, and my patent return from whence it came, I 
shall proclaim myself a sad example to all unfo}:tunate 
covetous rogues to shun my destiny, and beware of 
brass, lest they fall into the same snare, and, if they 
expect to thrive, never to cheat Ireland, but continually 
remember, Hibernia, nemo te impune' laceasit. But 
what is a much greater grief to me, I am afraid that 
my dear friends and correspondents, and other par- 
takers in iniquity, will undergo the same punishment; 
for though their names do not much resemble the 
gallows, their faces are shrewdly suspicious, and mostly 
carry violent signs and tokens. It has been my mis- 
fortune to determine whether roguery is an innate 
principle in me, or one infused by their inflicting ex- 
ample. What Mr. Shipper) has said of lord Stafford 
and lord Essex lias so touched me that the effects have 
left me in a dismal condition. Not that I fear ! nor 
should my friends fear an axe; for I believe and am 
partly assured that, since our crimes and confidence 
have been mutual, we shall all certainly be rewarded 
alike, and de — pend on my namesake. Now, gentle- 
men, I shall conclude this paper with as much sincerity 
as if I was already at the highest step of the ladder, 
God knows how soon that may come, and so I will 
speak truth. My blessings to the drapier, fur, though 
he has ruined me, if I survive I shall return the acknow- 
ledgment, and so conclude, gentlemen, your unfortu- 
nately disappointed and humble servant, 

William Wood. 


The true State of ixe Caae betu^en the kingdom of Ire- 
land of the one party and Mr, William Wood of the 
other part. By a Proteetant of Ireland, 

The said William Wood obtains letters-patent un- 
der the seal of Great Britain for the kingdom of Ire- 
land, to coin halfpence for the use of such persons there 
as should be willing to take them. These letters-patent 
were procured without consulting either J;he lord-lieu- 
tenant, lords-justices, or privy-council of Ireland, or 
any other proper method taken (as in all cases of im- 
portance is most reasonable, and has so been used) rightly 
to inform his majesty whether the coining such half- 
pence and farthings would be for his majesty's service, 
or the benefit of his subjects of that kingdom where they 
were intended to be made current. When a patent of 
this sort is granted to any private undertaker, it is high- 
ly reasonable, and accordingly (as 1 am informed) has 
always so lieen practised, that he sliould give good and 
sufficient security at all times to indemnify all such per- 
sons as take his coin at the current value. Whether any 
such security has been given by William Wood 1 know 
not ; but suppose it to be so, yet, since he and his secu- 
rity are both in Great Britain, how is it possible for us 
here in Ireland to tender his halfpence to him when at 
any time we would have them exchanged, or to get re- 
medy against him and his security in case they refuse 
to change them ? By virtue of these letters-patent, the 
said Mr. Wood sets up his said coinage in Great Bri- 
tain. And if at that distance he should coin double the 
quantity of copper which he was allowed to do, and im- 
port the same into Ireland, it would be morally impos- 
sible for the people of Ireland to detect him ; or in case 
they should detect him, yet it does not apjiear how they 
could well come by any remedy or reparation for the 
great loss which they must undoubtedly sustain thereby. 
If the said William Wood should coin no more than 
360 tons of the best copper which he has yet made use of, 
and in all other things should exactly keep to the rule 
prescribed to him by his said letters-patent; the half- 
pence and farthings arising out of that quantity of cop- 
per are computed to amount to 90,000/. ; whereas the va- 
lue of the copper itself is computed to amount to no more 
than 36,000/. If therefore the kingdom of Ireland 
should receive just that quantity of halfpence and far- 
things, and according to the weight directed by the said 
letters-patent, the loss upon the balance would be no less 
than 54,000/. But a very great number of his half- 
pence being found to be much below the weight pre- 
sciibed by the letters-patent, and there being no effect- 
ual way that we know to hinder him from coining as 
many more of the same lightnessas he pleases, and send- 
ing whatever quantity of them he has a mind to into 
this kingdom, the consequence must be that it will be 
in his power to double and redouble the loss upon us, un- 
til he has reduced the kingdom to the utmost poverty. 
About five or six and forty years bygone there were cer- 
tain brass tokens current in the city of Dublin, com- 
monly called the butcher *s halfpence, for the exchang- 
ing of which tlie undertaker who coined them had given 
sufficient security to the lord mayor and corporation. 
This same undertaker privately counterfeited his own 
halfpence, insomuch that for one of the original stamp 
ten or more counterfeits were going, which when some 
person brought to him to be exchanged, he alleged that 
he was not bound to change them, because they were 
counterfeits; and having so cunningly carried on the 
matter as that the cheat could not easily he proved 
against him ; nor would any one man upon account of 
the loss of (it may be) 40 or 50*. undertake the law- 
suit; the people never had any satisfaction that I can 
hear of, altliough the whole city taken together were 
among them all losers of perhaps little less than 1000/. 
or thereby. Whether tlie like fraud may be charged 
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on Mr. Wood, 1 cannot positively say ; but certain it is 
that some halfpence (and some casics of them I am 
<<old), of a stamp somewhat different from the first which 
be put out and of less weight, were brought into Ireland, 
with which when he was charged, I am informed that 
he declared that all those halfpence which did not 
exactly agree with the original stamp were counterfeits, 
for which he was not obliged to answer ; and who shall 
secure the kingdom against sucVi a cheat, in case that 
Mr. Wood or any other person shall connterfeit his 
aalfpence, and send casks of them over hither, which 
may easily l>e vended before the fraud be discovered ? 
If these new halfpence and farthings should ever be 
suffered to become current, the factors for them would 
made no difficulty of giving large allowance to all who 
would give gold, silver, or valuable commodities for 
them. Of this I say they would make no difficulty, 
partly because it would the only way speedily and 
easily to bring a very great quantity of them into the 
kingdom ; and partly because it would be in their own 
power, by coining more and more of them (wherein 1 
see not how we could restrain or control them), to 
repair to themselves whatever stieming loss they may be 
supposed to sustain by the discount; and the present 
gain by this allowance would make many here so greedy 
of them as to strive who should first get and vend them 
before their value should fall ; so that in a short time 
•he nation would probably be glutted with them, and 
they would unavoidably become a very great burden 
and clog upon all sorts of trade and business, as shall 
iffesently be shown. If one twentieth part of circu- 
lating cash of a country he in half{)ence and farthings, 
it will l)e very sufficient for exchange in all the retail- 
ing trade ; and if the retailing value of so much small 
money be somewhat below what it passes for, the incon- 
venience will not be great, because bein^ in no great 
quantity it keeps in constant motion, and quickly passes 
from hand to hand, so that no mai» will be supposed to 
liave more of it at a time than what he has almost pre- 
sent occasion to pass away, or may easily put into the 
hainis of another who may have such occasion for it. 
Hut if a tenth, or much more if a fifth or fourth part, 
of the nation’s cash l)e in such sort of money, and the 
r<‘al value thereof not above one third (or thereabout) 
of wliat. it is made to be current for, the damage to the 
]eople must thereby be very great. A fifth part is four 
♦wenticths; one of those twentieths is abundantly suf- 
ficient in very small sums to answer all the necessities 
t;f the retailing t^ade, which is the proper and only 
) rolitable use of suo.^ sort of small money ; and where 
greater sums are to be paid every man, as much as he 
can, will avoid taking such coin as is far short of the 
real value for which it is made to go, so that the other 
three twentieths must either lie dead upon the hands of 
those who have taken them, or at least circulate at great 
disadvantage, as we shall see by and by. Since then 
the whole circulating cash of Ireland has never been 
computed at more than 500 , 000 /. (and by many is 
reckoned to be much short of that), and we have already 
in the kingdom at least 20,000/. in halfpence (which 
was the sum allowed by the last patent to be coined ; 
nor is it improbable that the patentee exceeds rather 
than comes short of what he was allowed to do), and 
since this stock of halfpence which we thus have is by 
experience found to be abundantly sufficient for all the 
uses of such sort of money, so that we want no more 
of it, except perhaps a few farthings for tlie sake of 
the most minute part of the retailing trade and the 
poorest of the people, I may well leave it to the consi- 
deration of every sober man what a sad condition tlqs 
poor kingdom will soon be reduced to, in case that not 
only Mr. Woods halfpence to the quantity (for I can- 
not say the value) of 90 , 000 /. should be made current 
amongst us, but also he should happen to pour in don- ' 


ble that sum upon us, from the doing of which we hare 
no way to hinder him in case tliat for the sake of gala 
he should be tempted to do so ; it being notorious that 
the very 4pt of his half^jence are not in real valueabove 
two-fifths, and the bulk of them not above one-third at 
most, of what they are intended to pass for. 

When a base sort of coin, in a much greater quaijn^tity 
than what is necessary for exchange in the retailing 
trade, is made current in a country, it in a little time 
naturally sinks from its current value, which it only 
retains in name, to its real and intrinsic value. Thus 
the late king James's brass money sunk every day more 
and more in its value, though the name of each piece 
was still the same, until at last one of his shillings, 
though still called a shilling, would not purchase above 
the worth of an halfpenny, even in that part of the 
kingdom which was under his power ; and if so great 
an inundation of Mr. Wood’s halfpence, as I have but 
now mentioned, should break in upon us, the conse- 
quence in as little a time would be, that for three 
snillings in those halfpence, more could not be bought 
than for one shilling in silver. I do not indeed find 
by Mr. Wood’s patent that a man would be bound to 
receive his debts, or a landlord his rents, in these half- 
pence, in case they should become current, but yet 
from their currency these evil effects must unavoidably 
arise : First, The poor labourer would always be paid 
his wages, and the alewife for her drink, in these half- 
pence. Secondly, From hence it must follow that 
almost all the king’s hearth-money and excise would 
be paid in the same coin; and if the halfpence aie 
allowed to become current by royal authority, I see 
not how they can be refused by the officers of his 
majesty's revenue, esi)ecially when those who pay the 
greatest part of these two branches of it have no other 
money wherewith to make their payments. Thirdly, 
It is most probable that a great part of his majesty's 
customs, quit- rents, &c., and the postages of all letters, 
would also be paid in this sort of money ; and that, 
for that very purpose, men would buy it up at a low 
rate, as they used to do the late king James’s brass 
coin. Fourthly, That all the private men in the army 
(to say nothing of officers civil and military) would be 
forced to receive their pay in the same ; for what other 
way would the king have to disspose of the vast quantity 
of halfpence which unavoidably must come into his 
treasury; and if the poor soldier can get no more for 
his shillings in halfpence than what he might for a 
groat in silver (which unavoidably must be the conse- 
quence), how will it be possible for him to subsist? 
Fifthly, If landlords will not receive their rents, or any 
considerable part of them, in this sort of money (as we 
may be sure they will not, except some law, not now 
in being, be made to compel them), this must break a 
multitude of tenants, e8j3ecially of the poorer sort, who 
will sell their goods in small quantities, for which they 
will generally receive no other money but halfpence; 
and if the poor under-tenants are broke, it will not be 
easy for the head tenants, or even the landlords them- 
selves, who depend upon their rents, long to subsist. 
I^astly, If more than 500 , 000 /. has not room to circulate 
in Ireland (as is generally computed), and one-fifth 
part of this, or probably much more, be thus debased, 
the consequence will be, that at least one-fifth part of 
our good coin, or perhaps a much greater proportion 
of it, being not to be employed here, will soon be car- 
ried away (and so totiea quoties) to some other country, 
which being added to the other evils already mentioned 
will be a greater diminution to our stock and trade, 
if not the destruction of both, and consequently a very 
great lessening of his majesty’s revenue. 

I will not upon this occasion pretend to insist upon 
it that the protestants of Ireland may be entitled to 
some favour from his majesty. It is a satisfaction to 
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I ‘ mMy that we have all along been faithful to and lealous 
for his interest, anti that of his illustrious house, to- 
gether with the succession of the crown, as by law 
established. But what we therein did was our duty, 
and therefore I shall not plead it as our merit. All I 
desire is, that we may stand in the common rank of 
good subjects, to which 1 hope we have an undoubted 
title f and when all that I have here said is duly 
weighed, I may well leave it to the consideration of 
every sober man, whether it can be for his majesty s 
service or our benefit that these same halfpence of 
William Wood should he even connived at being 
made current amongst us in Ireland. 

P.S. — One thing will be worth remarking, which I 
had like to have forgotten. When the last patent was 
I granted for coining of halfpence here, the sum was 
I confined to 2(),0()0/., and, by the care of the govern- 
I merit. 1 believe was not much exceeded ; and yet in a 
I short time the collectors everywhere tlirougiiout the 
I kingdom received so great a part of the heartii-inoncy 
laml excise in these halfpence, that, being not able 
lotherwise to dispose of them, they were forced to pay 
la great quantity of them in specie into the commis- 
Isioners of the revenue, who often complained of them 
las a burden. And if this were the case when all the 
Icojiper money in the kingdom made up little more 
Ithan 20,000/. what must it he when an addition is 
Imade not only of 90,000/., which is the express allow- 
iance of Mr. Wood's patent, but also of as much more 
las he shall tliink fit to send us ? For tlie coinage being 
iat such a distance from us, it is impossible that the 
Igoveri) merit here cun have any efiectual check upon 
fhim. 

|A letter to william wood, Esq., 

FROM nis ONLY FRIEND IN IRELAND. 

I To William Wood, Esq., at his Cofqoet'- Works at Bristol, 
or elsewhere. 

I Sir, — I cannot tell why It sliould he so, but I have 
made it my constant observation that men of the most 
profound learning and greatest genius, who by their 
elaliorate study have found out secrets and mysteries 
that have proved of the greatest advantage to munkiiid, 
have thereby gained more enemies than others with the 
grossest ignorance and vile qualification, which obser- 
vation 1 have found surmned. up in you, who (except 
one) lias not a friend in this whole kingdom; nay, 
what is worse, they are one and all your enemies. 
Know then, sir, I am that one wliodare own myself your 

I friend, and glory in being your admirer. — Miserafilc! 
That such an adept should not be admired among men 
as tlie sun, for its glorious rays, is above all the phuiets. 
How have our witlings and little snarling scribblers 
been busy in setting the press at work ! But go on, .sir, 
they blacken their pajier, and not you. Tliat wliich 
^ inauy men liave destroyed great estates and cracked 
I their brains to find out (I mean the grand secret), and 
have burnt mountains of charcoal in making menstrua 
and tinctures to transmute metals into gold, and are 
I still as far from it as the longitude, — you have, without all 
this cost and trouble, brought to perfection, that out of 
copper, nay, the basest of copper, can extract pure gold 

I and silver, at above cent, per cent, profit. Monstrous 
gain ! prodigious art ! And all this without the art of 
rdiemistry, only by greasing and daubing in a proper 
place. ^ You shall be styled the High German Artist. 

I think, like lower artists on any new invention, you 
have got a patent only for fourteen years; but then I 
consider you are loaded with honour, as intrinsically 
valuable and weighty as your coin. Ay ! and you are 
the phoenix of. your order ; for 1 dare swear you are tlie 
only tinker esquire in Great Britain. Had you con- 
•ulted me or smy friend, we would nave told you that 
VOi . II 


you might have been a peer at a cheaper rate ; Imt no 
matter for that. As the world goes, he tliat has money 
enough has birth and parts and every qualification ; so, 
when you wallow in one, the other will come of course. 
And then for your preamble, your personal endow- 
ment and merits, as well as those of your ancestors, 
although you were never heard of till now, unless when 
the parish cess was gathered for nursing of * yoiu 
name perhaps wa.s read in the list; anti you know, sir, 
names have occasionally been given, some from colour, 
as White, Brown, &c., others from place, as having lieen 
left in a street, lane, field, or wood. But 1 think you 
did well to get the honour of an esquire first ; for, when 
you come to have greater conferred, a lord, without 
being an esquire, will be something like a knight and 
no gentleman ; so I think you have made a prudent 
step. 

VVould you, dear sir, but take a trip over hither to 
browbeat those snarling scribblers who wiE not dare 
to open their months to your face ? I cannot but think, 
when you go in your gilt chariot to the taveni, to re- 
member your cousin-german, and the rest of your 
friends and abettors on tlie other side the water, how 
you will look down on those sorry invidious railers, 
who will go sneaking thitlier with small purses of gold 
in their pockets, when you will be followed with a 
train of tumbrils, loaded with your coin, one for every 
bottle of wine, and a waggon with six horses to pay 
for the sujiper. Then yon will see the scene change, 
and the loud acclamations of the people, and the shouts 
of the mob, who will rejoice to lay their hands on you 
to present you with a fine cravat, for the good of our 
linen and hempen manufacture. 

But let us for a wliile lay aside all our joys and 
thoughts of honour and grandeur, and turn our 
thoughts a little on answering our sori'y politicians who 
advance such paradoxes to injure you, when envy, only 
envy, is at the bottom. Tliey cry out the nation will 
be undone by having too much money irriported ; and 
then they would fain draw all his majesty's officers and 
servants into their quarrel by saying the revenue will 
be lessened, and then all salaries must be ill paid. 
Poor politicians! they don’t consider what a patriot 
you are ; for you never began tliis project out of self- 
interest, but the good of his majesty's dominions in 
general, and for this country in particular. As for the 
latter, it will increase trade amongst us in several par- 
ticulars, and consequently raise the revenue; for we 
shall have money enough, and we shall all drink wine — . 
that or water — for we shall not have a brewing-])an left. 
It will advance the coopers' trade, which will be em- 
jiloyed in making casks to hold your coin ; it will 
advance house-rent, for every moneyed man, instead of a 
scriptore, or an iron chest, or strong box, must have a 
wareliouse ; it will also employ the poor, for every 
person must have a man or two to wait on him to 
carry the common expenses of the day. Then, as to 
the general good, what a noble alliance will it make ! 
When we drink nought but wiue, sure then France will 
never quarrel with us. You showed your great fore- 
sight in making this general friendship ; you counter- 
feited your own coin, not out of any ill design ; but, 
when it was objected to you, you allegetl tliat it was 
done in Holland. Oh, rare subterfuge! This was 
your policy to secure them ; by giving them a hint 
what they may do, and what J am sure they will do ; 
and when they can send their trash to a market at so 
great advantage, I dare swear all that while they will 
lie our humble servants. Then Uiere is Sweden with 
its copper will truckle to us. I cannot but be pleased 
to think how we shall put the proud Spaniard, witii his 
Peru and Mexico, out of countenance. 

Hien, besides all this, I cannot but admire your 
religious goodness, for 1 find your aim in reformalioa 
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oT mantien, which in a great measure has taken eiTect ; 
for, among a great man^ other societies and bodies that 
have entei^ into associations against your coins, our 
mercenary ladies are resolved not to vend their wares 
for it. I'hcy say they have brass enough already ; and 
if they keep firm to that resolution we must be chaste 
ill our own defence. Then there are your pickpockets, 
who by diving can fetch up between their fingers as 
much as, with good management, may keep them some 
days, but when your coin comes in vogue, a back- 
burthen of it will hardly fill their belly, and tliat is 
more than they daily acquire by their sleight of hand ; 
so they must reform, and take up some other trade. 
Well, I protest I think you deserve to be highly ex- 
alted, and though every man does not get his reward 
in this world, that is no argument against his deserv- 
ing it, and every good man ought to wish it. When a 
poor rogue picks a pocket for want, or robs on the road, 
we all wiili him hanged for it, and sooner or later he 
gets it. Then what must that villain deserve that, 
under the colour of law or authority, would plunder a 
whole nation ? I have read in a very good book that 
formerly there was one Alexander, a coppersmith, who 
did much harm to a good man, who thought it lawful 
in his language to pray the I^rd to reward him accord- 
ing to his works; and since you, the coppersmith of 
this age, have wrought such confusion to this nation, 
we may, from so good a precedent, in plain English, 
and I hope the papists, who say their prayers in Latin, 
will join with us in one English prayer, which is, The 
Lord confound you and all your devices that would 
ruin our nation ! Which is the hearty prayer of. 

Dear Will, your real friend, and humble servant, 

Hibernicus. 

A LETTER TO WILLIAM WOOD, 

PROM A MEMBER OF THAT SOCIETY OF MEN WHO IN 
DERISION ARE CALLED QUAKERS. 

Friend William, 

I WRITE not these lines to thee from any regard I have 
to thy person or thy coin, so much as in obedience to 
•ome elders, who commanded 1 should expostulate 
with thee upon thy great presumption, inasmuch as 
thou dost still continue obstinately to persist in the evil 
of thy ways; and for which thou mayest surely expect 
to receive the reward due unto thy great and manifold 
devices. Believe me, if it please thee, for verily in my 
time I remember not to have known a greater numb- 
skull than thou art, even thyself ; notwithstanding all 
the friendly admonitions thou hast received time after 
time, thou art still soothing thy vanity, in expectation 
of what I am bold to affirm to thee will never come to 
pass. Believe me, friend, ‘tis not in the power of thee or 
thine emissaries to compel me to take one single doit of 
thy filth in part payment for the worst yard of cloth in 
my warehouse, and I may assure thee the rest of the 
brethren (some few excepted) are of the same mind as 
to this particular. So that nothing can prompt thee to 
such vile wickedness, unless thou hast, to all intents 
and purposes, delivered thyself up to the workings of 
the evil spirit, who is like unto a wily adversary that 
seeketh all methods of plying his engines until he re- 
ceiveth men into his clutches ; and then it is not thy 
Britannias, nor thy Hibernias, nor thy much more valu- 
able Mammon of unrighteousness (I mean thy gold or 
thy silver), will extricate thee from the many sorrows 
thou wilt then be compassed with. And what, I pray 
thee, will avail thy patents, or thy grants, or thy othw 
honours, which thou hast by thy false insinuations 
ceived by the great men of this world, who are not 
always moved by the spirit to do those things which 
appertain to our peace, but contrariwise to such os are | 
■ot meet to be named. It doth not at present concern I 


thy friend to Speak to such sort of people, saving than 
as it falleth in the customs of discourse ; so far as it 
may relate to thyself, and to whom it behoveth not 1 
should prescribe matters convenient to be done, other- 
wise than such as shall seem meet according to fleshly 
wisdom and maxims of profane men, who delight mar* 
vellously in heaping together worldly dross, that^they 
may (as it is written) consume it on their lusts ; and 
therefore, according to my first motive, I shall lay aside 
the further consideration of the subject-matter I fell into, 
and more closely pursue the intention of this epistle, 
which is writ in all simplicity of mind, to bring thee, 
if possible, to some sense of thy duty, and the regard 
thou oughtest to have for the welfare of thy friends in 
particular and thy neighbours in general. 

Wert not thou then the vainest of sots to imagine 
thy scheme should be succcessful, without communing 
with the men who were to be the purchasers of thy 
coin? Shouldest thou not look before thou’d leap? 
which would have prevented everybody from calling 
thee an ignorant ass, destitute of brains, in thinking to 
surmount such insuperable difficulties, which maketh 
all people to laugh at thy calamity, as it is owing to 
thyself; and verily, friend, I cannot better illustrate 
what I am saying than to tell thee the history of the 
fox and the goat, who, both being very much a-thirst, 
went into a well ; but when they had drank somewhat 
plentiful, the matter remained how to come out. The 
fox proposed to the other ; stand thou, saith he, on thy 
hinder legs upright, even thus, and then it will be easy 
for me to mount upon thy head and get clear : it 
seemeth Reynard had nothing in view but his own profit, 
and, lacking all compassion to his distressed friend, re- 
proaching his simplicity, saying, If thou hadst as much 
brains in thy skull as heard on thy chops, thou would'st 
consider in thy going in how thou should come forth 
again. But this, although it may seem somewhat foreign 
to the matter in hand, is indeed exactly thy case ; and 
truly I marvel at thy great imprudence in feeding thy- 
self up with hopes of ever accomidishing thy sinister 
ends, since thou canst not but hear report of friend 
Jonathan’s miraculous performances in three successive 
operations, wherein he hath given sight unto those which 
be blind, hearing unto the deaf, and speech unto them 
which lacketh understanding ; and hath also laid open 
thy foul impostures to such a degree as maketh me 
astonished at thy gross ignorance and stupidity ; inso- 
much that thy unrighteous gain— the wages of sin — 
which, should thy project succeed, thou wouldest have 
appropriated to thine own proper behoof, must in the 
end prove hurtful to thy future happiness, insomuch as 
to puzzle thee in great abundance how to adjust thy 
Flemish account, which thou wilt be obliged to put in 
the clearest light before thou canst be received in the 
land of Canaan. ’Tis therefore the reason thy friend 
concerneth himself so much in thy behalf, not that he 
would give hinderance to the due execution of thy 
grant, but fearing lest, the matter being reversed, exe- 
cution should perchance be done upon thy carcase, 
that thou mightest on thy namesake, wood^ expiate thy 
manifold oirence8,they being such as maketh men affirm 
this to be very much a just ti-ibute due from thee for 
the disturbances thou hast given them in times past. 

Therefore let me exhort thee in brotherly charity that 
thou repent thee of thine abominations, lest peradven- 
ture thou art forced unwillingly to go the way of all 
flesh, inasmuch as thou dwellest among a wicked and 
untoward generation ; which if thou shalt luckily escape, 
I do vwily affirm, even as my soul liveth, thou art not 
the only man who hath gone off in a whole skin, never- 
theless deserving stripes in abundance. But if thou 
shalt still continue obstinately perverse in thy impious 
practices, thou mayest surely expect the most severe 
treatment from such of the elders as thinketh themselves 
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hidUpensably obliged to exclude thee their society, and 
then thy condition will be greatly astonishing when 
thou wilt be delivered up to the government of the 
Prince of Darkness, even Beelzebub, to whom^ thou 
■eemeth to me to bear some sort of resemblance in thy 
manner of proceeding, both of ye bearing enmity to tlie 
chilj^ren of men. I shall forbear any further admoni- 
tions to thee at this time, fearing lest I should tire thy 
patience. But if aught should ofler itself which may 
chance be material to thy purpose, thou mayest expect 
still to hear from thy friend, as the spirit shall move. 
This being all the needful from him who writeth him- 
self in brotherly affection thine, 

Abraham Woodhater. 

A FULL AND TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE SOLEMN 
PKOCnSSSION TO THE GALLOWS, AT THE 

EXECUTION OF WILLIAM WOOD, 

ESQUIRE AND HARDWAREMAN, 1724. 

Some time ago, upon a report spread that William 
Wood, hardwareman, was concealed in his brother-in- 
law V house here in Dublin, a great number of people 
of diflereiit conditions, and of both sexes, crowded 
about the door, determinedly bent to take revenge 
upon him as a coiner and a counterfeiter. Among 
the rest, a certain curious jierson standing in a comer 
observed that they all discovered their resentments in 
(the prowr terms and expressions of their several trades 
land callings ; whereof he wrote down as many as he 
Icould remember ; and he was pleased to communicate 
them to me, with leave to publish them for the use of 
those who, at any time hereafter, may be at a loss for 
proper words wherein to express their good disposition 
toward the said William Wood. 

The people cried out to have him delivered into their 
tiands. 

Says the Parliament Man, Expel him from the home* 
^nd Parliament Man, I second that motion. 

Cook, ril baste him. 

2nd Cook. I’ll give him his bellyful, 

'drd Cook. I ll give him a lick in the chaps, 
ith Cook. ril«o»s«him. 

Drunken Man. 1 11 beat him as long as I can stand. 
Bookseller. I’ll turn over a neu) leaf with him. 
Saddler. I’ll pummel him. 

Glazier. I’ll make the light shine through him. 
Grocer. I’ll pepperhim. 

Groom. I'll curry him. 

’/ thecary. I’ll pound inm. 

2/ti/ ' Pothecary. I'll beat liim to mummy. 
Schoolmaster. I'll make him an example. 
Rabbit-catcher. V\\ ferret \\\m. 

Pavier, I’ll thump him. 

Coiner, I’ll give him a rap. 

VPHIG, Down with him. 

TORY. 17/) with him. 

Miller. I’ll dash out his grinders. 

2nd Miller. Dam him. 

Boatman. Sink him. 

Scavenger. Throw him in the kennel 
Dyer, I’ll beat him black and blue. 

Bagnio Man. I’ll make the house too hot for him. 
fVhore. Pox rot him. 

2nd lYhore, Let me alone with him. 

'iird Whore. Clap him up. 

Mustard-maker. I’ll take him by the nose. 

Curate, I’ll make the devil come out of him. 

Popish priest. I’ll send him to the devil. 
Dancing-master. I’ll teach him better manners. 

2aul Dancing-master, I'll make him cut a caper 
three story high. 

Farmer. I’ll thrash him. 

•• One Molynoux, .in ironmonger. 


I Tailor. I'll sit on his skirts. 

I 2nd Tailor, Hell is too good for him. 

^rd Tailor, V\\ pinkhis doublet, 

4th Tailor. I'll make his a — buttons. 

Basket-maker. I'll hamper him. 

Fiddler. I’ll have him by the ear*. 

2nd Fiddler. I’ll bang him to some tune. 

Barber. I’ll have him by the beard, 

2nd Barber, I’ll pull his whiskere. 

Srd Barber. I'll make his kair stand on end. 

4M Barber. I’ll comb his locks. 

Tinker. I’ll try what metal he’s made of. 

Cobbler. I'll make an end of him. 

Tobacconist. Ill make him set u|) his pipes. 

2nd Tobacconist, 111 make him kmoke. 

Goldfinder. Ill make him stink. 

Hackney-coachman. I’ll make him know his drivet 

2nd Hackney-coachman. I’ll drive liiin to the devib 

Butcher. I’ll have a limb of him. 

2nd, Butcher. Let us blow him up. 

Srd Butcher. My knfe in him. 

Nurse. I'll swaddle him. 

Anabaptist. Well dip the rogue in the poinl. 

Ostler. I’ll rub him down. 

Shoemaker. Set him in the stocks. 

Banker. I'll kick him to half-crowns. 

2nd Banker. I'll pay him off. 

Bowler. Ill have a rufber with him. 

Gamester. Ill make his hones rattle. 

Bodice-maker. I’ll lace his sides. 

Gardener. I’ll make him water his plants. 

Alewife. I’ll reckon with him. 

Cuckold. Ill make him pull in his horns. 

Old Woman. I'll mumble him. 

Hangman. I’ll throttle him. 

But at last, the people, having received assurances that 
William Wood was neither in the house nor kingdom, 
appointed certain commissioners to hang him in effigy, 
whereof the whole ceremony and procession deserve to 
be transmitted to posterity. 

First, the way was cleared by a detachment of the 
black-guards, with short sticks in their hands, and 
cockades of paper in their hats. 

Then appeared William Wood, esq., represented to 
the life by an old piece of carved timber, taken from 
the keel of a ship. Upon his face, which looked very 
dismal, were fixed, at proper distances, several pieces of 
his own coin, to denote wno he was, and to signify his 
calling and his crime. He wore on his head a peruke, 
very artfully composed of four old mops; a halter 
about his neck served him for a cravat. His clothes 
were indeed not so neat and elegant as is usual with 
persons in his condition, (which some censorious people 
imputed to affectation,) for he was covered with a 
large rug of several colours in patchwork. He was 
borne on the shoulders of an able-bodied porter. In 
his march by St. Stephen's Green he often bowed on 
both sides to show his respects to the company. His 
deportment was grave; and his countenance, though 
somewhat pensive, was very composed. 

Behind him followed his father alone, in a long 
mourning-cloak, with his hat over his nose, and a 
handkerchief in his hand to wipe tears from his face. 

Next in order marched the executioner himself in 
person, whose venerable aspect drew the eyes of the 
whole aasembly upon him; but he was further dis- 
tinguished by a halter, which be bore upon his left 
shoulder as a badge of his office. 

Then followed two persons hand in hand. The one 
representing William Wood’s brother-in-law ; the other 
a certain saddler his intimate friend, whose name 1 
forget, Bach had a small kettle in his hand, wherein 
was a reasonable quantity of the new halfpence. At 
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{)ro|)er periods they shook their kettles, >vnich made n 
meiaiicholy sound, like the ringing of a knell fur their 
partner and confederate. 

After these followed several officers, whose assistance 
was necessary for the more decent performance of the 
great work in hand. 

The procession was closed with an innumerable 
crowd of people, who frequently sent out loud huzz^ ; 
which were censured by wiser heads as a mark of in- 
humanity, and an ungenerous triumph over the un- 
fortunate, without duly considering the various vicis- 
situdes of human life. However, as it becomes an 
impartial historian, I will not conceal one observation, 
that Mr. Wood himself appeared wholly unmoved, 
without the least alteration in his countenance ; only 
when he came within sight of the fatal tree,, which 
happened to be of the same species of timber with his 
own person, he seemed to be somewhat pensive. 

At the place of execution he appeared undaunted, nor 
was seen to shed a tear. He made no resistance, but 
submitted himself with great resignation to the hang- 
man, who was indeed thought to use him with too 
much roughness, neither kissing him nor asking him 
pardon. His dying speech was printed and deserves 
to be written in letters of gold. Being asked whether 
it were his own true genuine speech, he did not deny it. 

I'hose of the softer sex who attended the ceremony 
lamented that so comely and w&W-iimhered a man 
should come to so untimely an end. He hung but a 
short time, for, upon feeling bis breast, they found it 
cohl and still’. 

It is strange to think how this melancholy spectacle 
turned the hearts of the people to compassion. When 
he was cut down, the body was cairied tlirough the whole 
city to gather contributions for his wake, .aiid all sorts 
of people showed their liberality according as they were 
able. I he ceremony was performed in an alehouse of 
distinction, and in a manner suitable to the quality of 
tlie deceased. 

While the attendants were discoursing about his 
funeral, a worthy member of the assembly stood up and 
jiroposed that the body sliould be carried out the next 
day and burned with the same pomp and formalities 
used at his execution, which would prevent the malice 
of his enemies and all indignities that might be done 
to his remains. This was agreed to; and about nine ^ 
o'clock on the follow iiig morning there api)eared a second 
procession. But burning not having been any part of 
the sentence, authority thought fit to interpose, and the 
corpse was rescued by the civil power. 

We hear the body is not yet interred, which occa- 
sions many speculations. But what is more wonderful, 
it is positively affirmed by many who jMetend to have 
been eye-witnesses that there does not appear to be the 
least alteration in any one lineament or feature of bis 
countenance, nor visilde decay in his whole frame, 
further tlian what had been made by worms long 
before his execution. The solution of which difficulty 
I shall leave among naturalists. 


WOOD’S CONFESSION 

TO THE MOB OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


(tENTLEMEN, 

As justice manifestly {Jioves the mainspring on which 
men endowed with the most noble faculties generally 
move, go it exerts itself* as tli« most rigid antagonist to 
Imniaii lature when otir^e violated, even in the most 
minute respect. 

I, William Wood, whose chief inclinations were to 
leave you in a wood, am sufficiently convinced that 1 
have in a great respect incurred your displeasure by 
aiming at ywr ruin, at the levelling of so noble a 


country even to tlie ground, the inhabitants u hereof 
never prejudiced me nor mine. With on asywct velleti 
over with gloomy confusion, and a conscience agitated 
by the greatest remorse, I am convinced that 1 have 
merited, and am liable to suff'er, this puuishment which 
the laws of a just and a most wronged country have 
deemed convenient to be inflicted on me. ^ 

In the first respect, 1 have most vilely abused a gift 
conferred on me by so good a protector and so gracious 
a king; and in the next place, proposed to build my 
fortune on the ruined foundations of an innocent king- 
dom. Yet I hope that my damnable inclinatiiais >nay 
not survive me, or my degeneracy frcm my indigenf 
yet honest ancestors remain an aspersion to my innocent 
posterity. 

My parents’ fortune proving insufficient, and my 
faculties somewhat incapable, they endeavoured (aiul 
to be sure with no small expense) to procure me an 
employment whereby I might enjoy an honest living, 
and prove a credit both to them and myself. 

At the expiration of my apprenticeship, being by an 
indenture bound to a brazier, they endeavoured by 
degrees to purchase for me instruments, and by my 
own sedulity I endeavoured to increase them. But 
setting up for myself in a short time, I came into 
tolerable good acquaintance and good businejs, and at 
length obtained a patent from our most gracious king 
George, by the interest of others, for the coining of half- 
pence and farthings for the use of one of his majesty's 
dominions called Ireland. 

But 1, like a grand juror, a designing knave, and 
perfidious villain (which humble confession, with my 
life, I am apt to think are sufficient to make a restitu- 
tion for my frustrated stratagem), applied my gift to a 
wrong use. 

Therefore as it hath been my misfortune to trace 
the paths of unhappiness, })ity my disconsolate condi- 
tion. Reproach me not hereafter so vilely as ye have 
done me heretofore, but let your rebukes be mitigated 
with the sweets of lenity, and say, as it was told to 
Alexander the coppersmith, — I liave done you much 
wrong, for which 1 pray that I may be indulged at the 
great bar of my oflended Cn'ator. 

You’ll see, gentlemen of the mob, that in a little time 
1 hope to find out some way or other to make you all 
satisfaction for the great care that you have taken of 
me. Some of you have made a good hand by me 
already, and will make more in a sliort time ; but I 
assure you that you shall not have one halfpenny or 
farthing of my money into your country, for 1 will find 
some otlier place for them. 

Sure this will quell your loud acclamations against 
me, and prevent any further mobs. 

For the performance of the above I give under my 
hand, Will. Wood. 


THE DRAPIER’S LETTER 

TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 1745. 


In the year 1745 lord Che.4erriold arrived as lord-lieutenaat in 
Ireland. Swift w as then in a state of imbecility, and soon after 
died. The followiiif? paper was published under so popular a 
name, to divert the Iri.sli from the schemes oftlie Jacobites. 


Mv DEAR Countrymen, 

It is now some considerable time since I troubled you 
with my advice; and as I am growing old and inlirm, 
I was in good hopes to have been quietly laid in my 
grave before any occasion offered of addressing you 
again ; but my affection for you, which does not decay 
though my poor body does, obliges me once more to 
put you in tnlud of your true interestf. that you niay 
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not tinwarlly run yourselves into danger and distreas 
for want of understanding or seriously considering it. 

I have many reasons to believe that there are not few 
among you wnO secretly rejoice at the rebellion which 
is now raised in Scotland, and perhaps conceive hopes 
of some alteration for the l)etter in their circumstances 
and condition if it should succeed. It is those mis- 
taken people whom I design to talk to in this letter, 
and I desire no more of them than to give me a fair 
hearing, examining coolly with themselves whether 
what 1 shall say be true. 

It is no objectii>n to my speaking to them that they 
are generally papists. I do not know how other people 
are disposed ; but for my part, I hate no man for his 
religion ; I look upon a papist as my countryman and 
neighbour, though I happen myself to l)e a protestant. 
And if I know what advice is good for him, I can see 
no reason why I should not give it him, or why he 
should not take it. 

A papist has sense, I suppose, like other men, to see 
liis interest and advantage, and the same natural desire 
to embrace it where he finds it ; and if I can show hii-n 
where it lies, he will not, 1 Ixjlieve, kick it from him, 
barely to spite me as a protestant. 

I have nolhing to say to the popish gentry of this 
kingdom. They would hardly take such a plain man's 
advice ; and besides, they have so many ways of coming 
oil’ safe themselves, though the poor people were undone, 
thatl need not be concerned for them. 

My care is for the common people — the labourers, 
farmers, artificers, and tradesmen of this nation ; who 
are in danger of being deluded by (heir betters, and 
made tools of to serve their purposes, without any ad- 
vantage to themselves. It is possible that, among the 
lords and squires, one |)erhaps of a hundred would gel 
something l)y a cliange. Places and employments will 
be promised them, no doubt; and a few of those ])ro- 
mises, perhaps, the French and Scotch friends of the 
pretender might give him leave to keep. But what, 
are the poorer sort the better all this while? Will the 
labourer get one faitliiiig a*day more? Will the 
farmer's rent be lowered ? W’ill the artificer be more 
employed, or better paid? Will the tradesman get 
more customers, or have fewer scores upon his books ? 

I have been bred in a careful way of life, and never 
ventured upon any project without consulting my 
pillow first how much I should be a gainer in the up- 
sliot. I wish my good countrymen would do so too, 
and, before they grow fond of change, ask themselves 
this sober question, W’hether it would better their coii- 
ditiou if it were really brought about? If it would 
not, to what purpose do we wish it? If the poor 
labourer, when all is over, is to be a labourer still, 
aTid earn his groat a-day as hardly as he did before, I 
cannot find why he should think it worth his while 
to venture a leg or an arm, and the gallows too into the 
bargain, to be just where he set out. If he must dig 
and delve wlien the pretender is settled on the throne, 
he had as good stick to it now, for any diil'erence I 
can see. 

I l)elieve my countrymen are not so mad as to ioia* 
giiie the pretender can, or will, give every one of them 
estates ; and I am sure, if he does not, they can be only 
where they were. If a farmer must pay his rent, I see 
no reason that he should be much concerned whether 
he pays it to one man or to another. His popish land- 
lord will, I suppose, demand it as soon and as strictly 
as a protestant ; and if he does not pay it, pound his 
cattle, or distrain his goods, as i-eadily at least. 

I have not observed that tenants to popish landlords 
wear tighter clothes, ride l»etler cattle, or spend more 
money at markets and fairs, than the tenants on pro- 
tesUiuts* estates ; therefore I cannot believe they are 


better used. On the contrary, 1 know from long expc* 
rience that there is more money taken in my shop from 
the latter than the former; and therefore I suppose 
that, generally speaking, they are in better circum- 
stances. I could wish all of them had better bar- 
gains ; but since they will not be mended by the best 
successes that their own hearts could wish to the pre- 
tender, they may as well be quiet, and make the Iwst 
of such as they have already. 

There is not a more foolish trade than fighting for 
nothing ; and I hope my good countrymen will be too 
wise to be persuaded into it. Fine speeches and fair 
promises will not be wanting to delude them ; but let 
them remember the warning I now give them, tlrat, 
when all is over, the very best that can befall them is to 
have their labour for their pains. 

I doubt not but you are told “ that you will all l>e 
made;" and I do not expect that you should take my 
word to the contrary. 1 desire only that you would 
trust the understanding God has given you, and not l)e 
fooled out of your senses. Will the manufacturer be 
made by an entire stop to business? or the tradesman 
I by being obliged to shut np shop? And yet you all 
must know that in a civil war no work can be carried 
on, nor any trade go forward. I hope you are not yet 
so stupid as to think that people will build houses, 
buy rich furniture, or make up fine cltJtlies, when we 
are altogether by the ears, and nobody can tell to 
whose share they will fall at last: and if there Ije no 
buyers, you can have no employers. Merchatits wil/ 
not stock themselves with goods when there is no de 
mand for them, to have their shops rifled and thei. 
storehouses broken open and plundered by one sidfi 
or (he other. 

Indeed, my good friends and countrymen, let de 
signing people say what they please, you will all l)e 
ruined in the struggle, let it end which way it will ; 
and it well deserves your thoughts, w hether it is worth 
your while to beggar yourselves and families (hat the 
man's name upon the (luone may he James instead of 
George. You will probably see neither of (hern wliile 
you live, nor be one penny the richer for the one or 
for the other ; and, if you take my advice, you will ac- 
cordingly not trouble your heads about them. 

You may think it a fine thing, when you get drunk 
over your ale, to throw up your cajrs and cry, “ Long 
live king James ! ’ but it would be a wiser thing to 
think how you will live yourselves after you are beg- 
gared in his cause. Will he make good your losses? 
pay one man for the plundering of his warehouse, and 
another for the rifling of his shop? W'ill he give you 
money, think ye, to release your own and your wives’ 
clothes, which you must pawn for bread, because uo 
work is stirring? Will he buy new looms and tackle 
foi you, because yours have l)een burnt and destroyed? 
If you fancy so, you are strangely imposed upon 
indeed. He will have other things to do with his 
money ; or, if he had any to spare, there will be hungry 
Frenchmen enough about him to snap it up before it 
comes to you. 

I will not say anything to you about the dangers 
you must run in the course of a civil war, though they 
are very dreadful and more horrid than you can pos- 
sibly imagine, because 1 cannot tiiink (hat there is any 
need of it. I have shown you very plainly that if you 
should be deluded to take arms, you fight for less tlian 
nothiug, for the undoing of yourselves and families j 
and if this argument will not prevail upon you to be 
quiet, I can only pray for you that God will be pleased 
to restore you to the right use of your understanding. 

1 am your old and faithful friend, 

The Dr^pies. 
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A TRIPOS, 

OR SPEBUH, DBUVERED AT A COMMENCEMENT IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 

Held there, July 11, 168S, 

BY MR. JOHN JONES, 

THEN A.B., AFTERWARDS D.D. 

The researches of Dr. Barrett have thrown light uiwn most of 
the persons satirized in the following Tripos : besides which, we 
are indebted to his essay on the earner part of the Life of 
Swift for the following general information : — 

“ At the commencement, in July 1688, when this Tripos was 
pronounced. I find that the under-named persons took the 
following degrees ; to all of whom allusions are made in it : 

“ Mr. William King, (afterwards archbishop of Dublin,) 
B.D. and D.D. ; Mr. Charles Gwithers, M.D.,; and Jeremy 
Marsh. Alexander Juphson. Thomas Cox, Richard Barry, 
William l irrell, Allen Maddison, Wi'liam Warren, Jo. Travers, 
&c., were admitted to the degree of A.M. 

* * Jeplison was afterwards a clergyman, and had the school of 
Camberwell. He and Gwithers, and several others, were 
censured on various occasions by the board, as was also 
Nich. Knight, witose name occurs in this Tripos. At the same 
time appear on tlie books of the buttery, among the resident 
tloctors and mastt*rs, the names of Dr. Foy, (who had been a 
senior fellow, but, like Foley, had resiguod.) Dr. Gwitliers, 
Mr. Najjper, Mr. Jophson, Mr. Cox, Mr. I'errill, and Mr. 
Delauny. The other names occurring in the I'ripos are all 
names of persons who had been students in the college, but at 
that time some of them had left it. We also may find some of 
the names occurring in King’s State ol tl»e Protestants, such as 
that of dean Glandee, a person of abilities, but whose charac- 
ter has bueu reproached with the imputation of immorality.” 


ACT I. 

OcciDiT miseros cranibe repetita magistros. 

Your probaho, probaboj is os dull as a Trinity-Sun- 
day sermon. 

•Dii boiii, quas novas aves hie video! Tot habemus 
barbaros igiioramos et foppos : tot doctores indoctos, 
rummos acadeinicos, cives aldermanicos, rusticos per- 
sonas, and so many pretty, pretty little rogues, tliat 
should I speak Latin, 1 should banter ten parts of the 
company. Wherefore, for the sake of the ladies, bullies, 
the Hums, and lellow-cornmoners. 1 11 order it (as I 
know you all would have it) tliat the English be ten 
to one against the Roman. 

Leuite clamorem, till I show these gentlemen the ci- 
vilities of the house. 

Non temere decet qiiidem ut salutemus libenter. 
Salvete igitur quotquot reverenda vel ridicula, docta 
vel rummosa capita; sed imprimis salvus sit Doctor 
Acton, (ut inquit Erasmus) Athletice : superannuati 
omnes salvi sint pancratice : et, si qui adsint cornuti, 
quod verisimile est, valeant taurice ; deinde si quis ad- 
sit medicus immedicabilis, qui skulkat subter id maii- 
ticae, quod in tergo est, docto in cujus capite ^Escula- 
pius viget, sed in ossibus dominatus ast.ronoraiae et 
etlseto corpore totus inhaeret Galenas et Hippocrates, si 
pjssibile sit, inquam, valeat ille ; sed pr<B ceeteris cleri- 
curn istum clericorum salvere jubeo, wlio pre.iches in 
an oven, and is of the same name and heraldry with 
an eminent blind cobbler, who, when the kingdom was 
all out of the stitches, vamped himself a colonel ; if his 
gravity bfe here, I salute him for seven several reasons. 

First, Because he drinks and goes to the bog-house 
tor fourteen reasons ; but cannot give one for selling his 
(•rgaiis to a mass-house. 

Secondly, Because (according to his own phrase) he 
f)reache8 by the London standcird, which never lessened, 
as I know of, but thrice, and then Stillingtleet and 
Tillotson tliemselves were not one jot better or worse, 
unless we say with the poet, 

Sed male dum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 

Thirdly, Because, when he came from Etigland, he 
wore as much silk for a doublet as made his BUtjr (joy 
be wilii her, as he 8ai<l) a manteau and petticoat, 
^ueie, Whether then Mr. Parson wore the breastplate 


of righteousness? It is plain he did, and that his in- 
tentions were honourable, for the next Sunday fo3iow> 
ing he preached, — Give Caesar his due. It is ill-nature, 
then, in Bunbury’s wife's husband to revile him for this ; 
and, to speak in the phrase of a p-etty little senior fel- 
low, There’s no Jew but would be more gentle. 

Fourthly, Because he consecrates as much water at 
once as m^es Christians for a month. 

Fifthly, Because he invited to his sister's funeral lione 
but (as he was pleased to call them) the cream of the 
parish, vsz., those that kept coaches. Now himself upon 
himself ; his conclusion in such a case will be thus. 
That all the curds and cream in the parish tour it in 
coaches, while the poor skim-milk and bormy-clobl)er 
trudge a*foot. I wonder Mr. Leeson, with his cream 
of theology, is not his parishioner. There is a mesa for 
the freshmen. But, 

Sixthly, Because he lives by the canon, and yet cor- 
rects the Rubrick. 

Seventlily, and lastly. Because he made himself a large 
and ponderous night-cap, after the exact model of his 
I church ; and this he did for two reasons : — 

1st. To show that no noddle in the diccese could bear 
such a weight as his. 2ndly, To cure a distemper which, 
to the grief of his congregation, has troubled his brains 
these many years. Sed ad rem. 

Salvus sit ille inter socios juiiiores cum pedebrevi et 
naso rhinocerotis, who by his own sermon of angles and 
triangles has thrice shown his smattering in the mathe- 
matics. Valeat etiam Doctor ille Civilis, sed Poly- 
gamister, edentulus sed Polyglottus; qui adeo plenus 
est literis, ut in ipsa facie omnes lingnarurn characteres 
graphic^ scributitur : frustra igitur, reverende doctor, 
susurrant iiividi, te jam senio confectum orieiitales Ihi- 
gnas non callere, cum revera index tui animi sitvultus, 
Sed etiam atque etiam salvus sit purpuratus nos gran- 
diloquus, cui dedit ore rotundo Musa loqni : — 

Quem quoad faoiom et litifjuam vocatmis Ulyssem ; 

Non formoBus erat, god erat facundus Ulyssesr— 

No Tartiu is more fair, no Athenian l)etter h\m}j, 

Sol varnish d o’er his face, and Mercury his tongue.— 

Quoad altitudinein salutemus Ajacem, quod gra 
cilitatem Tithonem, (pioad caput versatile Priarnum 
piralyticum, quod pedes Achillem, quoad crura de- 
nique, Colossum. 

Sponto sua properant, laI)or est inhibore volcntes. 

Anglice, 

With awkward gown tuck’d up, he scow’rs along, 

And at each stride measures a parasang. 

Inter caeteros, peculiar! dignus est salutatione bell us 
quidam homunculus; I do not mean Mr. Brady's 
pretty little man, but the neat, spruce, dapper, finical, 
nice spark, who d rather sing and dance in his chamber 
than bowl without an umbrella : who constantly carries 
as many patch-boxes in his pocket as would beautify 
our beadle, as many several sorts of snuff as would 
furnish major-general Maccarty and colonel Dempsy 
for a year, and as much essence as would i)erfume sir 
Stampe's chaml>er ; as many comfits as would sweeten 
Mr. Travers's hacksters, together with as many jewels 
as would make sir Jeph.son a gentleman, or buy Mr. 
Delauny a coat of arms. Besides, he has such a 
veneration for the fair sex, that he would not presume 
to visit a lady in a shirt he had worn a day, but by 
way t>f apology sent her this billet-doux : — 

I’gad, madam, I beg your pardon ten thousand times 
for not paying my devoir to your ladyship to-day : of 
which transcendent happiness nothing under the planets 
could have deprived me but the damned disappoint- 
ment of my sempstress • by whose neglect I have at 
present but seven day-shirts, by which means I am uii 
provided with linen, and so rendered utterly incapable 
of attending your ladyship now ; but as soon as my 
dress is agreeable, I Hy with the wings of tluty and obe. 
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dteace to implore your ladyship^g mercy for my unforto- 
oate absence, and will ever snatch at all opportunities 
of manifesting myself, 

Biadam, your ladyship's most humble and devoted 
slave, to the stars or centre, 

Tommy Weaver. 

C^curas hominum, O quantum est in rebus inane. 

Ipsissimum hunc homuncioiiem hocin epigrammate 
notat Martialis : 

Cotile, bellus homo es, &c. 

Anglice, 

There's aoarce a well-dreai'd coxcomb but will own 
Tommy’s the prettiest spark about the town : 

This all the tribe of triune and feather say. 

Because he nicely moves by algebra ; 

And does with method tie his cravat-string, 

Takes snuff with art, and shows his sparkling ring; 

Gan set his fore-top, manage well his wig, 

t.’an act a proverb, and can dance a jig ; 

l>oes sing French songs ; can rhyme, and furnish chat 

To inquisitive Miss, from Letter or Gazette : 

Knows the affair of cockpit and the race, 

And who were conquerors at either place ; 

If Crop or Trotter took the prize away. 

And who a fortune gain'd the other day. 

He swings fring’d gloves, sees plays, writes billets-doux. 
Fill’d up with beautv, love, oaths, lies, and vows; 

Does scent his eyebrows, perfum’d comfits eat. 

And smells like phoenix’ nest, or civet-cat; 

IXies shave with pumice-stone, com{>OBe his face. 

And rolls his stocki^s by a looking-glass. 

Accomplish’d thus, Tbmmy you’ll grant, I hope, 

A pretty spark at least, if not a fop. 

Fiiiita salutatioTie (more Erasmiano) ])auci8 vobiscum 
confabulaiidum est. Sed uti solet graculus ille Mad- 
dison, mihi cordi est totuin occupare sermonem ; I'll 
take all the chat to myself. 

In familiaritatem me iiuper exceperunt virtuosi 
Otomiuurn genus in minimis non minimilm laborans), et 
mihi qusedam naturse non vtdgaria riota fecere; qu» 
humanitatis ergo, et publicae salutis gratis, in lucem jam 
profero. 

First, Mr. Allen's infallible cure for the maw- worms : 

K. Poti fortis ab hatcho quartum unum ; rowlorum, 
slve brownorum sive alborum, ad minimum tres; his 
atldatur butyri culinaris quantum valet duos denarios, 
cum bunsho radishorum vel watergrassi; deinde sto- 
machi equini quantum sufficit. Haec omnia horft 
(tctavAaritemeridiariB quotidie devoreiitur, et certe vix 
ad prandium usque latrabit stomach us. 

Secondly, Dr. Molyiieux,® his rare discovery of part of 
die meat's sudden digestion and corruption in the mouth, 
thus : — 

R. Pinquis caponis leggum unum et wingum, tosti 
shouldro-motontis et carnis bovinaa uni slizum unum 
vel altcmm ; anseris juvenilis cum sauso goosberiano 
modicum quid ; panis domestic! lunsheum moderatum ; 
villi rubri etpoti minoris poculabina veltria; et, quod 
iiistar omnium est, foetidissimi spiritus quantum sufficit : 
compressu oris fiat bolus, et proculdubio inter hiatus 
dentium et super gingivas tarn statim fcetida flat con- 
coctio ; quod primus omnium mortal ium, si modo 
credibile sit, iiigenuus notavitille medicus. 

Thirdly, the college butler’s admirable invention of 
selling a mixture of ale and mum for ninepence per 
quart ; and his water bewitched, viz.^ small beer and 
water, for a penny a bottle; likewise his elixir bouse 
famae, or cure for his first fault. The experiment of 
the liquids is wrought by the help of a trap-door at mid- 
iiiglit. 

The elixir is made thus : — 

R. Vini rubri daskum duplex, Canarii, sive vini 
Hispanici, amphoram unam, vel alteram ; academici et 
grubbinorum tolemariiii quantum sufficit : deferantur 
ad cameram Junioris Decani, quoparticipante ingurgi- 
teiitur omnia post iioctunium catalogum. 

■ Dr. lliomas Molyneax, the younger brother of William 
Molyneux, the oorreipondent of Air. Locke, commenced M. D. 
luly. 1687 . 


If this will not work the effect alone, I refer you folds 
wonderful sympathetic prescription, which is thus : — 

R. The tongue of Mother Jenkinsoit, aliat Madam 
University, which will soothe tlie affections of the head 
of the society. This being done, let the patient dins 
thrice a-week on a national dish ; and if this fail, 'tis an 
odd thing, nam probatum est. 

Moreover, I recommend to you, 

Dean Manby’s and archdeacon Baynard's ointment fui 
a warping conscience. 

Mr. Oliver Talent's* prescription for the worms in tlie 
noddle. 

Sir Conolly's new Treatise of Armory, entitled Ex 
quovis Hgno non fit Mercurius. 

Madam Dicky Barry's ingenious machine for putting 
on finical bands. 

Mr. Scrogg's composition of puns. 

Mr. Griffith's approved-of opium matutinum, for 
soaking. 

Mr. Downes's excellent potio coffiana, for expelling 
soporiferous humours. 

Priscianus vulneratus, aliis. methodus credendi Ar- 
ticulos, by the Uev. Dr. King. 

Doctor Nappier's** Elegy on a broken Bellarmiiie of 
Ale, entitled, Amphora non meruit tam pretiosa mori. 

An excellent engine for working embroidery, by my 
very good lord Charlemont. 

Likewise his lordship s Praxis Arithmetlca, showing 
that 24 and 24 make 48 ; this, as simple as it seems to 
be, cost the honourable lord some pains, and his lady 
some blushes. 

An infallible unguent for the spleen in the toe, by 
the rev. Dr. Foy. 

And, lastly, Mr. Smith’s Art of Compliance, proviug 
humility to be the practice of die age, and showing how 
the college butler may be the dear companion of the 
juiimr dean. For all which I refer you to the respec- 
tivF authors, except the last, which Mr. Smith proves 
syllogistically thus : — 

Moris est humilitas, ergo 
Junior Decaiius et Promus Senior 
possint esse magiii. 

Probo antecedens. 

Si generosus marmorizat cum puero, 

Anglice, Plays marbles with his boy, 

Tunc moris est humilitas. 

Sed generosus marmorizat cum puero. Ergo, &c. 
Probo minorem inslantiam. 

Magister Sayers marmorizat cum puero, 

Sed magister Sayers est generosus. Ergo, &c. 
Probo all ter. 

Si doctissimus, altissiinus, necnon longe notissimus 
Doctor in Universitate scrubbatsuas tabulas et brushat 
'#uds catbedras, tunc moris est humilitas. 

Sed talis doctor scrubbat suas tabulas, &c. Ergo, Ac. 

Hoc etiam probari potest instaiiti^. 

But the tall gentleman in the robes would not have 
it known. Cum itaque magister (te Decanum allo-> 
quor) argumeiitis hisce validis vindicetur tua humilitas 
quid obstat quo minus inter te et Danieluin mutiia 
foveatur familiaritas. 

Ede, bibe, dormi, post mortem nulla voluptas, 

Namque inter '^I'anaim nihil est aocerumque ViselU. 
Coach it away, then, and empty his pitchers ; 

A lord in Fingall plays tennis with ditchers. 

Heu, lieu, quanti hie desiderantur socci et bandkerw 
chief! , tantum est inter vos clamoris, sudoris ; tantum 
est hogorum, ut piget usque morari. Pergat igitiir (ul 
inquit Dr. Acton) suo modo Duminua Barry. 
heus tu, Magister Will-be, give graduate medioxime, 
Serenissimse Elizabethas dormiant cinerea. Not a word 
of Protestant Bess. 

* Oliver Tallani, admitted 20th May. 1677. 
b Gerard Nappier, admitted 18th July, 1677. 
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ACT 11. 

^ Oppon. Dora. Barry. — In tempore veni, quod om- 
nium rerura est primum. 

Nam vereor, Domine, you are brought as low as 
Witherton in Chevy Chase, or Mr. Lloyd in the chapel. 
Ridicula capita ! inepto risu res ineptior nulla est. 

Absint joci (as sir Jephson said, when he had none), 
res seria jam, imo de funeribus, agitur. Muliercula 
enim misella humanissima, nobis viciria, et Magistri 
Hewetson soror unica, non ita pridem moriebatur ; nec 
amicorum immemor ingrata dicessit; sed quicquid 
vel corpusculi snivel rei humano foret u8ui,hoc supremo 
testament©, amicis suis in formam subsequentem benigna 
legavit. 

The Last Will and Testament of Mrs. Mary Hewetson. 

She bequeatiied her brains to a learned grave gentle- 
man, who has shaked his own out of his noddle, whose 
name I was forbid to tell you, but Til do as good as 

will, ril find somebody here that Amoveatequaeso, 

amoveate paulisper. Oh ! salve, Magister Burridge 
I remember Tommy Cox told me yours were addle, 
and therefore I present them to you, if her brother lays 
no claim to them. 

Her tongue (which even after death is Ihe cause of 
controversy) some affirm she left to Mrs. Horncastle 
but the true opinion is, she bequeathed to Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, whose speaking organ (as I told you before) is 
employed in Mrs. DoncH’s elixir bonac famae. 

Her teeth she left to Mrs. Horncastle, who has such 
an unruly member of her own, tliat it needs at least a 
double guard. 

She bequeathed her hair to Mr. Leeson, to make him 
a wig. 

Her coloured silk petticoat to ftirnish Mr. Delauny 
with a pair of breeches ; and her looking-glass and 
night-rail to my lady Neddy Hall. Her toothpi<i to 
Dr. Loft, us, and patch- box to Mrs. Lucy CogKiljC 
which so disguised her at the Confirmation in St. 
Werburgh's cliurch, that the zealous archdeacon did 
not know sir Johns daughter; sed zelo verc Fitzge- 
raldina exclamavit, “ My lord, my lord, her face is 
against the canon : I know not who she is, and 1 won’t 
present her.” 

Sed, reverende vir, monstrat tibi poeta, quo pacto 
agnosceres virginem. 

Cui numerosa linunt stellantnm splenia frontem, 

Ignoras, quae sit ? Splenia tolle, leges. 

But to return ; she left her courageous heart to pretty 
Mr. Weaver. 

Her beauty (now you all expect 1 11 say, to sir Bayly 
and Fitzsirnons ; no truly, but) to as worthy a gentle- 
man, the reverend the ])rovo8t : and her conscience to 
the clerk of the kitchen, of whom (by way of digression**) 
take this character : — 

A ColUge Steu)ard 

is an animal mixture, a medley or hodge-jiodge of 
butcher and cook, of scullion and scholar. He livese 
negatively by the privation of others, and mortifies more 
flesh than all the divines in tlie kingdom. Did he 

Ezekiel Burridge, who is mentioned in the beginning of 
the second act, was elected scholar iu June 1683, commenced 
A.B. February 1683—4, and A.M. July 1687. He is men- 
tioned by Ware, in his account of the Writers of Ireland, and 
Ity King, in his State of the Protestants.— Dr. Barrkt t. 

A person of this name is mentioned in King s Stab* of the 
Protestants. 

' laughter of sir John Coghill, and sister to Dr. Manna«luke 
Coghill. 

<1 'JThese digressions, interspersed, may remind us of the 
digreiwions in the Tale of a Tub. 

® The tiffice of college steward was formerly exercised by a 
scholar of the house, who was called clerk of the kihdieti. It 
18 probable that he might derive some advantages from tilie 
imnishmeut thatconsisted in depriving deliquents of commons. 
These advantages are here alluded to. 


live among the ancients, he would l)e taken for a wrest- 
ling-master, with his skin oiled for the palaestra. Hence 
it comes to pass tliat his greasy shirt ^lays his laundress, 
and finds her in soap and caudles. You may follow 
him (like the old pie-woman) by his smell. Strangers 
passing by his door take it for the college chandler's : 
an ignorant woman went there, directed by her nose, to 
sell her kitchen-stuff. The butchers' dogs fawn upon 
him, and follow him for his hogoes. Witliout doubt, 
they fancy he carries a slaughter-house about him. He 
spends lialf his salary a-year in wash-balls, fuller’s- 
earth, and socks. The scent of the kitchen has infecteii 
his breath, and poisoned his whole mass of blood. What 
the hyperiiolical poet said of the Cappadocian is veri- 
fied in him without a trope : — 

Vipera Cappadocem malesana momordit, at i\)sa 
I Gustato periit aiinguiue Cappadocia. 

Anglice, 

A famish’d rat, progging one night for food, 

Bit Mr Hi>goo's toe, and suck’d the blood : 

Then dull and drooping the pensive veimin sat, 

(iorged with infectious gore, and pois iiing fat. 

If he goes to market fasting, he faiufs all the meat he 
cheajtens ; therefore the butchers in their own defence 
treat him to a breakfast. Every Sunday morning he 
so stufls him.self, that if yon come nigli him you'll 
know what is for dinner. Every belch** is a bill of 
fare ; his bedfellow dreams of grub bins all night. One 
that lay with him by accident fancied himself at the 
mouth of an oven, full of tainfed mutton-pies. Mr. 
Butler, junior,** who, to stifle hi.s hogoes, lies in bis 
socks, would match him for a bedfellow, provided that 
they lay heads and ])oints. The pestilence of the head 
would be requited by the plague of the heels. Were 
be in orders, it would be dangerous for him to baptize j 
he would make more ghosts than Christians, and, with 
good words, send the sucklings packing to the other 
werld. Were he doctor in the civil law, his brother 
wovd'i rather not commence than kiss him : he would 
be tcvrihlo as the old gentleman with the rainbow 
ab«)u t his eyes. He never says grace before meal, and 
very good reason; his victuals, like the Scotchman’s 
wmrf, will not bide a blessing : the holy words would 
transubstantiate them into maggots. The greatest sin 
he has to struggle with is the flesh, and (which is won- 
derful) the oftener he gains the victory, the wickeder 
he becomes. He thwarts tlie Bubrick, and makes more 
Good Fridays than Sundays in the year. When we 
keep Lent,*- he keeps Carnival; and well he may, when 
other men fast for his sins. He takes upon him to he 
depnty-bursar, and is called Mr. Steward ; buf by the 
same figure that the hangman is called the king’s officer. 
In the kitchen he rules the roast, is absolute lord 
over the cleavetnen, half master of the scullions, and 
partly tutor, |)artly companion, to the cooks; but 
always sworn brother in iniquity to the clerks of tlie 
buttery, which brings me to consider them together in 
one word, and so liave done. W hen these two meet 
(like malevolent planets in conjunction) 'tis ominous, 
and denotes a dearth in commons and sizings. Nay, 
sometimes it foretels a general punishment. The 
making of either of these is the spoiling of a scholar; 
as a gentleman bound 'yirentice forfeits his heraldry, or 
the knighthood of an alderman spoils a cit. They live 
plentifully with traffic between themselves, and yet 
every day eat and drink their bargains. To conclude, 
they c;i8tup their sins once a-moutli, but do not rejjent, 
because their iniquities are confirmed by (he senior 
fellows. 

** Tliia reminds uh of Iho author of the Tale of a Tul), who 
enlarK<‘8so miieh upon the rtrucUttions of the iEolitsts 

iVibably Brinsley Butler, at that time a studuut in ihf 
college. 

** That is, when we. hy May of piiiiishmenf, are put ou« a 
comaoni, he derives some advantage to himselt l^y it. 
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But to return to the will : — 

She bequeathed her breasts to Mrs. Mary C— 11,* 
»f whom hear the poet : 

Mammas atque tataa habet Afra : sed ipsa tatarum 
Did et mammarum maxima mamma potest. 

Her paint she left to one of those ladies ; and her 
nose she knew not whether to leave to Mr. Loftus or 
Mrf Lloyd, but at last ordered it for the former ; and 
out of her great charity, gave iiermission to the latter (1 
mean Mr. Lloyd) to furnish himself after the Hudibra- 
gieui manner with a supplemental snout out of her pos- 
tariors. 

Lastly, she bequeathed all her money for tlie found- 
ing and . endowment of a new college, and therefore 
ordered that there be a fair tract of ground purcliased 
out of Jack Cusack's estate, on a convenient part 
whereof there be erected a stately pile of building, after 
the model of Mr. Allen's mansion-house. That sir 
Butler’s famous library be bought for the college use, 
together with Stillingfleet's and Tillotson's Sermons for 
the assistance of young divines. That Mr. Doyle, for 
lis excellent morals and profound leaining, lie provost; 
and Mr. Boreman,^ for the same reasons, be vice-pro- 
vost. I'hat Nickumbottom be university orator; sir 
Stanipe,<= singing-master and magician ; and that in- 
genious bachelor of arts, who read out all Gassendus’s 
Astronomy in a week, but the a’s and b‘s, if sir Moore 
ilcases, be mathematic professor; and Dr. Mercer be 
)ursar. Several officers are yet wanting, as divinity 
irofessor, preachers, physicians, lecturers, surgeons, 
listnrians, chemists, civilians, register, linguist, and 
many others, all which are to be supplied by that 
colossus of learning, Mr. Foley. 

Hie vero duhium oritur ; nurn Dr. Mercer, cum 
sponsa sua (satis elegaiiti) iiihabitare possit academiam ; 
81 negatur, tunc actum estde bursario, qui adeo integer 
vitae, scelerisque purus : si alllrmatur, dii boni, quain 
clamosum nection rixosum habituri sumus collegium ! 
nam fama refert esse inter illos conjugium coiijuriurn, 
quod Martiali parum credibile videtur, ut ex his ver- 
siculis constat : — 

Cum sitis similes, parosque vita, 

Uxor pessima, pessimu-s maritus, 

Miror, non bene conveiiire vobis. 

It was first ordered that Mr. Lloyd should he the 
university poet; feruiit autem, Magister, te quondam 
pessimum egisse poetastriim, ideoque 

• mutato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur. 

Qui Baviiim non odit, amet tua cannina, Maevi. — 
Nam tu, Cosconi, distieba longa facia. 

Hanc igitur proviiiciam habeat dean Glandee, vel 
Mr. Hewetson. 

Ordered, moreover, that all the fellows dine and sup 
cwistantly in tlie hall, uti apud nos moiis esf. Hi'rte- 
mur etiam, ut praepositus jiarcius abvsit,*^ and to be 
strictly observed that all the students in the hall, esjie- 
cially at meat, speak I.atin, as we do. 

It was lately ordered that, for the honour and dignity 
of the university, there should be introduced a society 
nf freemasons, consisting of gentlemen, mechanics, 
porters, parsons, ragmen, hucksters, bailiffs, divines, 
tinkers, knights, tliatchers, coblers, poets, justices, 
drawers, beggars, ald:*rmen, paviours, scnlls, freshmen, 
bachelors, scavlngers, ma.ster8, sow-gelders, doctors, 
ditchers, pimps, lords, butchers, and tailors, who shall 
bind themselves by an oath never to discover their 
mighty no-secret ; and to relieve whatsoever strolling 

® Perhaps Coglull, 

b Edward Boreman, admitted lUh .Turn*, 1(178: hU name 
was bikeu off the books on 15th October, IfiSfi 

* Timothy Stampe, admitted 16th May, 1682. 

It appears from tile buttery books that provost limiting - 
too had generally a non co., aiid therefore was aiisent from the 
ha'l. 
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distressed bretliren they meet with, after the example of 
the fraternity of freemasons in and about Trinity Col- 
lege, by whom a collection was lately made for, and 
the purse of cliarity well stuffed for, a reduced brother, 
who received their charity as follows in this list of 
benefactors : — 

From Sawney Richardson, a bottle of ale and two 
rolls. 

From Mr. Hassit, a pair of old shoes. 

From a kind-hearted butcher at Lazy Hill, a calf a 
countenance. 

From the right honourable lord Char lem out, a cast 
hat. 

From Tjong Lawrence, an inch of tobacco. 

From Mr. Ryder, a groat. 

From Dr. Gwithers, an old glister-pi|)e. 

From Mr. Marsh and sir Tenison, a bundle of godly 
ballads. 

From Mr. Smith, an old pair of quilted stockings. 

From a tapster at the sign of the Hog in Armour, a 
comfit. 

From sir Goodlet,® a piece of an old smiglesius for 
a natural use, cunningly procured by the means of 
sir (loodlet. 

From sir 'Warren, for being freemasonized tlie new 
way, 5*. 

From Mr. Edward Hall,^ a pair of cast night-gloves. 

Tjostly, from Mr. Hancock, a slice of Clieshire 
cheese; which the hungry brother eat up with such a 
gusto, 'and liked so well, that he stole away the rest in 
his breeches. 

Tam liber^. potitus contrihntione, frater scoundrellu* 
sarcinulas suas discessurus colligit, et vultu hilari, oii 
solito, quadrangiilum transit ; duraque pr® nimio gain 
dio porrectiore iiicedit fronte, altioresque tendit gressus, 
quisnam inter homines obviam dedit illi, nisi frater fra- 
terriinus Cooper f qui ut tidelem iiovit hominem, festi- 
natius accurrit, humaniter corripit dextrani, utque 
inoris est, spississimo conspuit basio ; deiiidc Bibliotlie- 
cam versus, comiter ambulant, ut inter ceefera admi- 
rabilia Uidlseum^' visitent; quern dum hosjies curiosis 
lynceis oculis perscrutatur, et diligeiitius rimatur, 
quantum homuiicionis judices, caniifex, et medici, 
reliquerunt; proh dolor, inter pirtes an nobiliores, an 
posteriores nescio privatum fraternitatis notavit signuni 
(Anglice, the freemasons' mark). Quo viso, Dii boni, 
quanto clamore totam infecit dornum. Ter et saejjius 
pulsavit pectus, exsaiigues dilaniavit geuas, et eheu 
nimium dilaceratas dllaceravit vestes. Tandem vero 
paulo modestius iiisaniens, hujusmodi verslculis ridi- 
culum efludit dolorem. 

KULOGllJM RU)L/EANUM. AN ELEGY UPON R.DLEV. 

I Unhappy \>rotber, what e:in be 

I In wretchedness oompajed to tliee ? 

Thou grief and shame of our society ! 

I Hud we in due time under>tor»d 

That thou wert of the brotherhood, 

By fraud or lorce thou hud^t got. loose 
1 From shameful tree and dismal noost* ; 

And now perhaps w ith life been blest. 

As comely a brother as the best, 

Not thus exposed a monumeiital jest ; 

When lady loug> for college lM*ei, 

Or little flame or eonntry squire 
Walk out an .afternoon, to look 
On thee, and devil raising Iwok ; 

Who kindly rather chose to <Ue, 

'riian blemish our fraternity ; 
j Tlie fir.sl of us e'er hang d for mmh'sty . 

And now. alank and well.iday, 

1 Ti>y i>;irchmeat hide is.stulFd with hay , 

« lames Goodlatt was adm tted in February, 1683-4: elected 
I achular in 1687- 

h We must not confound this person with one of the same 
name among the dien junior fellows. This last was Dr. John 
I Hall, whom Sw’iB, in his account of .«.>rd What ton, mentions 
with approbation. To him the Triiio* nowhere alludes. 

® I find a person named Nat. Coojrer, who, with Edward 
Hall, commenot'd A B. in February 1682-3. 

I ^ Said to liaN-e been an iufonner against piiesU. 
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Nfty, wonts ; the /Baculapiaiis, 

Thy mighty mitery to enWnoe, 

Have eruelly oat thee out of countenance ; 

And, to »how witty spite, at once 
PresefTved thy skin and lost thy bones. 

Thus here in wooden hatch you stand. 

With seomful musket at your hand ; 

The mice’ and rats’ mock sentinel, 

A poor ridiculous spectacle 
To gibing Joan, to Kate and Nan, 

Tliou worse tlian skeleton of man.— 

So does he measure out his grief. 

For loss of brother and of thief. 

Nor less concern’d does Coo])er stand ; 

But sobbing with his clout in hand. 

And destitute of consolation, 

Kept time with all his tribulation. 

Their grumbling woe runs through and through them, 
If all were known ’iwould quite undo them. 

The sighs which up and dowiiwaid go 
Their unfeigned sorrow show ; 

For the devil’s in’t, if they pretend 
Who vent their grief at either end. 

Hoc munere elaborato, non diutius lacryrnis indul- 
gent, sed dolore police siippresso, taciti discednnt. 
Protinus lodgum convocant, frati-esque omnes cerliores 
faciunt, quantum sibi infamiae, et quantum miseriaB 
infelicissimo accedit fraterculo ; graviter luget frater- 
culus et gocietas ; et suspiriis ex imo pectore petitis, 
gtatim provisum est in posterum, nominem qui crucem 
mei-etur, vel qui suspendendus est, in societatem free- 
masonorum admitti : quo authoritate statuto, et albo 
lodgi prolate, singuli, tam generosi quam scouiidrelli, 
solidissimis basiis promiscue dicunt valedictionem. 

ACT III. 

Enter a waddling Doctor^ and his man James. 

Doctor. James, have you read out the chapter, and 
can you tell how many days' work was the Creation ? 

James. Marry, here’s so many hard words, I can’t 
remember. 

Doctar. "Well, but this is not the business now : you 
must get things in readiness against to-morrow. 

James. Master, what’s the matter with to-morrow 
more than another day? 

Doctor. (Aside.') Oh, the ignorance of those people 
who are not mathematicians ! — I tell you a supernatural 
thing will happen. 

James. (Aside.) Oh, oh ! this is the eclipse* now, I 
warrant. — Nay, master, as you say it, it is as sure as a 
gun. — Then what mun I do, say you ? 

Doctor. Go to the steward and provide double com- 
mons ; and be sure you call at the chandler s, for to- 
morrow I dine by candlelight. 

James. Oh, the wonderful wonderfulness of you 
schullards ! And what mun I bring drink in ? 

Doctor. A material question : — in the tankard, and 
do tliat in the morning. 

James. Marry, but I had better buy a pitcher, so I 
had ; and then I need not go so often as I do. This 
tankard, I wish it were hanged, so I do. 

Doctor. What ails you at it? Why do you grumble? 

James. Grumble, quoth-a? I am sure it wears me 
more shoe-leather than a little ; and I cannot say my 
prayers in a morning for it, so I can't. 

Doctor. If I thought it did you any injury, or con- 
tributed to the doing you any harm, or were an irregu- 
• lar vessel, I would part with it ; I would entertain it 
no more than I did my bed : go, then, and bring a 
pitcher. (Exeunt severally. 

Enter Saintv Ashe,^ and Samuel Foley, Senior 
Feltbws. 

Sainty. WheR i© you keep your eclipse® to-morrow ? 

■ In the “ Art of Verifying Dates,” naention is made of an 
•KsUpse of the sun on the 5th November, 1686, and of another 
eelliwe on 30th April, 1688. One of them is probably al’uded 
to here. * 

b The rev. Si. George Ashe, Swift’s tutor. 

® In the Philosophical Transactions we liave an account of 
ui i| oiiservcd at Dublio 1684 bv Ashe and Molynenv 


1 Sam. In my Chamber. I do not care for groping 
i my way to my dinner, 

' Sainty. What, will it be total! No glimmering to 
be allowed to eat our meat by ! 

Sam. So it seems. I have taken a great deal of 
pains to calculate it, and can now demonstrate it. 

Sainty. If you please, I would be very glad t^ see 
your calculation. 

Sam. Thus then : — Invenitur ex tabulis plenilunium 
medium, addit^, dimidia, lunatione ; et tunc, ex posta- 
phseresi et motu lunse horario, inveniantur digiti eclip- 
tici et parallexis altitudinis. 

Sainty. ’Tis wonderful well ; from whence I con- 
clude, we are all like to he in the dark. 

Sam. Ay, doubtless ; or I’ll burn my books. 1 
would not want this little smattering in astronomy for 
a great deal, I protest. 

Sainty. I confess there's some advantage in it. 

Sam. Advaiitage ! I could not live without it. I 
cut my hair by the stars ; and will tell the physiognomy 
and sex of my child before my wife’s brought to bed. 

Sainty. But do the planets never wander ? are you 
not sometimes mistaken ? 

Sam. Oh, never ; at least in tilings of this kind : if 
is as easy to calculate an eclipse as to curl; and if 
you doubt in any point, I'll 

Sainty. No, no, I’m satisfied : 'twill be as clear as 
the sun. (Exeunt. 

The Scene, Drogheda. 

Enter Mr. Doyle* ont/ his Damsel Nelly : after them 

the Tapster, with a pofi'ringer of burnt hramly and a 

mutton-pie. 

Doyle. Come, Nelly, sit down, and give me a kiss. 

Nelly. Fough, sir, stand off. I protest you smell 
so strong of brandy and tobacco, a body can't cnfluru 
you. 

Doyle. Nay, leave this peevish humour, and sit down : 
if you knew who I’m to be, you’d be as kind to me us 
to tlie smith's hoy. 

Nelly. Pr'ythee, let go my apron, and do not pull 
me so. 

Doyle. But you won't hear me I — I tell you, woman 
as simple as I stand here. I'm to be a fellow of Dublhi 
College. 

Netty . You a fellow! Never the sooner for an hasty 
word. Pray keep your filthy hand away, or I’ll cry 

a We are now come to the infamous Bernard Doyle, who b 
the next person censured in the Tripos. He was admitted as a 
sizar on 14th April, 1678, und:fr the tuition of Richard Acton, 
at the age of nineteen, and was born at Adilune. On 11th 
July, 1685, he liad the grace of the House for A.M. ” per 
hpecialem gratiam.” He was usher of the school at Drogheda ; 
and on the merit of conforming to the religion of James II. 
sought to be admitted to the jdace of a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 1 u this end he nresented a mandamus from 
the king on February 13, 1687-8, directed to the provost and 
senior fellows, and dated January Jl, 1687*8, whicli required 
them to admit the said Doyle to a fellowship, then vacant (by 
the cession of Dr. George Mercer, who is mentioned also in the 
Tripos) . or the first that should become so. without taking any 
oath but that of a fellow. When this oath was tendered to him 
by them, he refused to take it, as it was inconsistent with tlie 
religion he professed. And it having been represented by the 
college to the lord-lieutenant that Doyle was a person of 
shameful ignorance and scandalous immorality, he was pleased 
to order the mayor of Drogheda to take examinations upon 
oath relative to Mr. Doyle’s conduct while usher of that school. 
For this purpose Mr. Downes, one of the fellows, went down 
thither ; and it was proved, by examinations taken on the 9tli, 
10th, and 11 th of March, that Doyle was guilty of Ibruication 
(having had two bastards), drunkenness, theft, and other 
crimes, such as violently assaulting and beating various per- 
sons. Notwithstanding this representation, Doyle persevered 
in his applications to lord Tyrconnel. and spared no kind of 
'scandalous assertions against the college; but, in the mean 
time, Mr. Arthur Hasset procured a mandamus in his own 
favour, which he presented to the provost and fellows on the 
16th April, 1688, and having satisfied them on the points which 
they proposed to him, he was sworn and admitted os fellow. 
He is mentioned in the Tripos, as is also Eleanor Wall whe 
was one of Dovle s mistrew(a'.s.— Da. Bakbxtt. 
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tut, 10 1 will. Come, come, sir, don't think you are 
with Peggy what-do-vou-call-her. 

Doyk* But ril teli yoti, Nelly, 

Nelly. Tell me no tellinge ; keep down your fingers 
and do not you tear my iMtticoats. I’m afraid ’twas for 
what you did in the Mankets the dean* made you 
stand in the white sheet. 

Dd^le. Here, drawer, t’other porringer of brandy, and 
BO to pay. That, and this quarter cob, will put you into 
a little better humour. Come let us now let us 

Nelly. In verity, Mr. Doyle, you have the cunningest 
way with you of pleasing a woman. — You see how loth 
I am to refuse a gentleman that’s just on the point of pre- 
ferment : but hold, there’s somebody coming. 

Enter the Drawer, 

Drawer. This makes two and twopence now, besides 
the nineteen and sevenpence before ; and my mistress 
bid me tell you she can trust no longer. 

Doyle. Why so, you scoundrel ? 

Drawer. Because you put her off with mandrakes 
from the king. 

Doyle. Bid your mistress go hang herself ; and look 
for her money, you whore’s kitling. ( Throws the mut- 
ton pie at him.) (JLxit Drawer ^maundering. 

Nelly. Why so sleepy, Mr. Doyle ? 

Doyle. Oh, this scowering and lying most plagues 
me. Here, Nelly, here’s to you. Aw, aw, I am 
iamn’d sleepy, e'gad, damn'd sleepy. {Drops asleep. 

Nelly. Lie there, for a drunken sot. The collegians 
are like to have a sweet tool of thee for a fellow. But 
let me see what we have got in his pockets. Out upon 
the scoundrel ! nothing but a pair of beads, two inches 
of tobacco and one of pipe. {The scene closes. 

And here we leave him, and as he sleeps, take a view 
of his breeches, which I would describe, but they have 
so many ends, I know not where to begin. He that 
w )uld presume to mend them would run the risk of a 
tinker botching a kettle ; for, hydra-like, out of one 
hole would come three or four. You may compare 
them to Jason's ship, they have not one jot of their pri- 
mitive stuff left ; or to Dr. Mercer’s yarn stockings 
tliat were darned into worsted. Tiie lining had served 
a long apprenticeship for itself, and therefore away it 
crept to set up for itself at the pa[>er-mill. They were 
most worn at die codpiece and least at the pockets. 
The crow that borrowed feathers from lier neighbours 
is the living emblem of these. Should every tailor’s 
boy take his own cabbage, Mr, Doyle would be an 
heathen philosopher. Doll Kitchen coming into his 
kennel before he rose thought he had puiloined her 
mop. By their shreds of all nations you would have 
thought they belonged to one of the freemasons that 
built Babel ; but by the multiplicity of white fleas you 
would swear they had been campaigning with the Va- 
cancy. 'Tis almost incredible so many cattle should 
thrive on so bare a pasture. Every night he dares 
venture them off he's in danger of losing them. Once 
when he lay witliout them they crept from the garret 
to the street-door, and had bid him adieu for ever, but 
his landlady seized them by an habeas corpus, and 
brought them to him widi a pair of tongs. I 
believe the ladies for once are tired of the breeches ; 
and therefore, as dean Glandee says, This one word 
of comfort and so have done.” One morning, crawl- 
ing their progress, they were devoured by a monkey, 
and the next day poor pug died of Pym's disease. 

Quid obstat, Dii boni, quominus Dr. Bladen flat 
Episcopus? Why should not Nick Knight be dean of 
St. Patricic’s? Kn hominem, qui sodalitium ambit! 
(ut inquit Mr. Grtflitli) qui licet socius sit, nollem tamen 
ut socius esset mens. Et jam in mentem venit mihi, 
unde est quod nondum reddit socius ille erraticus \ ui 
fallor, causam assignat Barclseus poeta hunc in modum: 

• Tobias P.iUeiu. the great patron of Doyle, until theenormi* 
'is* of the latter caused him to withdraw hU protection. 


Urbs spatiosa. potens opitus, tectisque superba, 

O et pnestdium, delici»que mese. 

Qiiicquid mortalis Hngit soleitia curse. 

Vol natura siio parturit alma sinu ; 

Haec iu sola dtibis, &c. 

Anglice.* 

Ijet formal priests look grave and dull at horns. 

To w)>om-the worth of a licentious town 
Nor the gay blessings of a court are known. 

Thither my wiser inclinations tend. 

Where I a chirping brittle with a frtend 
May drink without control, nor stand iu fear 
Of every saucy ill-bred censurer ; 

Where I may strut along the mall, look big 
In point cravat, and toss a flaxen wig, 

Dress in a gawdy waistcoat, and may wear 
A sword, cock'd hat, gold fringe, and whatsoe'r 
The libertine town affords, to charm the fair. 

Miror quod his de causis Magister Patricksoii non 
hue usque commoratus est I.iondini ; sed 

Qu.'intum quisque sua ntimmorum servat iu area. 
Tautum habtit et gaudii. 

.Salve, Magister, gratulor tibi reduci ; sunt qui affir- 
mant te jjedestri itinere Londinum versus amoulasse, 
qnoil mihi equidem vix credibile videtur ; perfacetus et- 
enim Milesb se tibi socium praebuit, et jucundus comes 
est pro vehiculo (a good companion is as good as a 
coach). 

Enter Sir MicU vei. Creagh.® ami another Alderman. 

Alderman. I have been man and boy in this town, 
lef me see, some six-and-fifty years, and never knew the 
little penny so hard to l>e got as now. 

Sir Michael. Sever des})air, old boy. We have a 
brave yonng prince,** and the world's our own. 

Ahl. Nay, I have not remembered salt butter so 
scarce a commodity, I know not the day when. 

Sir M. Hang sorrow ! Boy, fill me a glass of wine ; 
more, more yet, fill it higher still. So here, father 
Greybeard, here is a health to the family of the Creagbs. 

Aid. 1 pledge you if it he sack. But now I think 
on't, sir Michael, who was your father ? 

Sir My fatlier was a worthy gentleman, inferior 
to none of his rank, upon my honour. 

Aid. Adsheartlikens, you may l>e mistaken iu that, I 
assure you. 

Sir M. Mistaken? No, sir; he was a travelling 
merchant; one that saw more towns than you have 
done chimneys. 

Aid. But, under favour, sir Michael, I have heard 
scollards say he was a losopher ? 

Sir M. Ay, that may l)e too ; he always took delight 
to carry books about with him. 

Aid. But take me along with you : you reprehend 
me not ; they say he carried books on his back. 

Sir M. I say, I siiy, he was a north-country mer- 
chant, as I tolil you l)efure. Come, drink y»>ur wine, 
and let us begone. {Exeunt. 

Now you'll ask to what end I brought all these on 
the stage : to which I answer, 1 brought them in by 
head and shoulders, and out by head and shoulders, 
for nothing at all, as Mr. Bayes did his beasts. 

Plurimis denuo salutatis et tot homiimm '•diuibus 
comiter exceptis, videor forsan reprehensione dignu^ 
quod Machaonar omnes (Anglice, the Simplers) negli- 
geuter pnetermisi. Cur autem tristia horum fata et 
lacrymabilis nova metamorpiiosis non vos diutius latent, 

** This piece of poetry seems levelltMl at John Grif&tn. a 
senior fellow, then ab'H?nt by a kiuij s letter. — D r. Barkktt. 

1> I suppose the person hen^ al lulled to may have l*een Miles 
Sumner, who origi«»-d]y received his tnlucation in Trinity 
College ; after leaving it he luul a :cmmand in the army of 
the parliament during the civil wars. He was rssde. by tbs 
then ruling powers, a fellow of Trinity Col ege, Dublin, in 
He died shortly before the delivering of this piece. 
See more of him iu the Harlcian Miscellany. Dr Marrktt. 

c Sir Michael Oeugh was lord mayor of Dublin in 1688, 
and repnmented that city in the parliament of 1689. He was 
paymaster gener.al of king James’s array.— Da. Barrktt. 

d Tlte sou of James II., born lOth June, 1688.— Da. BAnaxTr 
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cum certiores facti eritis ingenuog liosce Aisculapii filios 
inplaiitas tiaiismigrasge ; tamen non sntn argu- 

endus, quod gchemate mortuos non excepi, the sad 
causes *:»f whose death are at large described in this 
HEROIC POEM. 

A worthy sage dwelt at All-Hallows, 

1'hat did defv all gaols and gallows : 

Ilis punotiial honesty was such, 

Some authors W'rite, he had too much : 

And lo ! Acton io w.-is his name, 

Actonio loudly sung by Fame ; 

A wight inferior to none 
For pondert>8ity of bum," 

And that took more pains lo go 

Than coarse Jephsouio would to plough : 

A mortal enemy to punning. 

Nor mightily inclined to running, 
lie still with care did guard his heart 
From all the wounds of Cupid's dart. 

And yet was plum]i and soft confess’d, 

All but his pelriflcd breast, 

'fhat still, alas, did stul)born prove 

'I'o all the charming powers of love : | 

In town or court, no beauteous dame 

E’er fanu’d his ])a88ion to a flame ; 

For though he enjoy’d luxurious peace, 

Melting his hours in holy ease, 

He ne’er was vex’d by that unruly member, 

But livc<i as chaste as cold December : 

Though Cupids in his eyes did play, 

Yet in his heart Diana lay. 

I.<ivcly and sanguine was his face, 

Though phlegmatic the other place ; 

Colour as good as ever struck. 

But other things beliwl his look. 

When drowsy Aurora ruhb’d her eyes, 

And came down stealing from the skies 
While that Sol’s nags at mangers tarry. 

Before the clerks say, Ave-Marv, 

Actonio with his learned frieuefs. 

From soaking downy bed descends. 

And, with the eh irioteer’s assistance, 

Heaving himself with all puissance. 

He waddles into coach tiiaiine, 

And Jogs his w'ay, a-simpleing. 

And now they reach the enchanted shore. 

Where Circe* in the days of yore, 

By powerful luu bs disposed of doom. 

And magic spells did charm the rn on ; 

Whilst tired here with the toils of day. 

Our hero ]dcking scions lay; 

Rolling securely ou the grass, 

Too nigh a fatal precipice, 

Adown,^ udowti he drops, 

’'I'wixt cruel unrelenting rocks ; 

Tliree times he made eflort to rise, 

But thrice and thrice would not suffice; 

His weighty crupper kept him down. 

To seas and rucks to make his moan. 

Dumque*^ hie vichii maiis auget munrtura, tlum li- 
quido dolore tristissimum ploraf; fatuin, et jthilosopho- 
rtim adagiis se misemm solari coiiatur, .Pl^scrdapius 
lilii sui querelis niitem praebens auiem, et palenia 
©•mniotus misericordia, herocm nostrum in umbillcum 
V «a»rM traiisformavit. 

S<xrii nemivcquam plorant amissum : 

Non illosCereris, non illos cura quietis 
Abstruhere inde jKjtest. 

Sed iteratis clamoribus siirdum feriuiit littus : a?gra 
terqiie quaterque pulsaiit pectora : alti voce deorum 
proclamant tyraiiiiidem ; nec diutius insaiio luctiii 
indulgent, sed pedibus telluri affixis, jiellibusque in 
cortices mutatis, 

nulli color qui fuit ante, manet. 

Singulis novae subeuiit formae ; et mir& quadam me- 
(amorpbosi in plaiitas proiiide, ut bic sequitur, transnm- 
tantur : 

Maglster Downes in cupressura ; Magister Smith in 

• In a satire written In 1682, upon the members of the col- 
lege, Acton is thus described : 

Next him sat Acton’s belly, hig as tun. 

In " The Lady’s Drc88it;g-room,” wo have an instance /)f 
Bwiil using this uncommon word, ndtmm. * 

® These lines btroogly resemble the stylo of John Barc'ay 
At the beginning of the A rcjf.n is we find the words, ‘ * 8<*rmo icm 
oerHpavit,” as in this'l'iipos, in Act I. we find “ totum occupaio 
•cimonom '* 


pingnidinem (Anglic^ fiit-wort) ; Magister Scroggs fr 
hyacintbum ; Mr. TAoyd in quercum ; Magister Aslie 
into a red-headed poppy ; sir Fitzsimons, who always 
dropped after (as onr town of Berwick -upoii-Tweed)into 
a thistle, which still retains its primitive roughness; 
Magister Sayers in Narcissiim, de quo olim Buchaiia- 
tilts sic : — 

Nescio ,\u inspoxti Narcissi, Posthume, foutem : 

Hoc scio, deliras. Posthume, amoro tui. 

Illo tamen meritd : nam quod malesanus nmu\ it. 

Ante quidem id multis causa furoris erat. 

At tua non paulo est major vesnnia, qui te, 

Sed sine rivali, Posthume, solus amas. 

Sed dicat mihi qnis, quod in totd, hSic corona, vel po- 
tius crowdo et presso, nondum vidi domiimm Terrill ; 
tii fallor, if he be not here, lie's at home with liis wife, 
who, to gain entirely his affections, sent him this strafa- 
gernical epistle. 

The quondam widow, sir Terrill's mistress, hearing 
he had laid siege to the bookbinder's sister, and tliere- 
fore fearing he should give her the willow, partly to be 
revenged of her rival, partly to secure him to herself, 
writes to him this epistle : — 

Sir, — I am informed you design to hind yourself to 
the stationer’s sister ; if so, take it from a friend, she’s 
ii gentlewoman in folio, and coii.sequently will be very 
tedious to a young student. I was concerned to hear 
the crafty citizen intended to put into your hands the 
lumber of his shop; and therefore enti-eat you, if you 
have any kindness for yourself, to have nothing to do 
with that musty piece, whose worm-eaten cover may in- 
form you she has been cheapened above these twenty 
years; and the reason she did not go off is, she was 
found so old and thumbed that site was not fit tobejoer- 
ttsed, and of so litfle value that none thought her wor- 
thy the press. Besides, sir, she has lived some time in 
a learned house, where, it may he presumed, for good 
reasons, that some of (he young scholars, for their curio- 
sity, might ruffle her leaves, — If what I've said cannot 
dissuade you, do hut turn her over carefully, and ’tis 
very probable you’ll find she has been abused, at least 
in the sheets, IT not in the setting forth of a new edition 
blotted in the impression. 

Sir, your humble servant, Jane Banks. 

And now, belike I liave made a fair afternoon's work 
on't. I have not left myself one friend of the mammon 
of unrighteousness. If I go to the kitchen, the steward 
will be my enemy as long as he breathes ; if to the 
cellar, the butler will dash my ale with water; and tlie 
clerk of the buttery will score up my offences five-fold. 
If I betake myself to the library, Ridley’s ghost will 
haunt me for scimdalizing him with the name of free- 
mason. If I fly to the divines for succour, dean Manby 
and archdeacon Baynard will pervert me; Dr. King 
will break my head because I am a Priscian ; and Dr, 
Foy is so full of spleen he’ll worry me. Mrs. Homcastie 
and sir Maddisoii will talk with me. Mother .Tenkirisori 
won’t furnish me with cale and bacon on Christmas- 
day, and Dr. Loftus will bite me. The virtuosi will 
set their brains a-work for gimcracks to pull my eyes 
out. The freemasons will banish me their lodge, and 
bar rne the happiness of kissing Long Lawrence. And 
the astronomers won't allow me one good star, nor in- 
form me when the sun will be totally eclipsed that I 
may provide myself with candles. Mr. Loftus and 
Mr. Lloyd will nose me ; Mr. Allen will eat me with- 
out salt ; Dr. Acton too I fear will fall on me. Nay, 
the very provost will shake his head at me, and scoui 
away from me. — But tliat which makes my calamity 
most insupportable and me weary of your company is, 
that in all my tribulation you do nothing but laugh* at 
me, and therefore I take my leave. 

" From this passage it appears that the author of this per 
forma lice luid no malicious intentions towardsthe yiersons whom 
he censured, but only wished to indulge a Utile pleasantry, 
which he conceived the usual practice ou such occasioiif 
warranted 
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A LETTER TO A MEMBER OF PAR- 
LIAMENT IN IRELAND, 

ON CHOOSING A NEW SPEAKER THERE IN THE 
YEAR 1708. 

nie Whig ministers were determined to abolish the sacramental 
test, and Swift finally succeeded in frustrating their plan. This 
lett# has immediate reference to the controversy.] 


Sir, — You may easily believe I nm not at all surprised 
at wlrat you tell me, since it is but a confirmation of 
my own conjecture that I sent you last week, and 
made you my reproaches upon at a venture. It looks 
exceedingly strange, yet I believe it lo be a great truth, 
that, in order to carry a point in your house, the two 
following circumstances are of great advantage ; first 
to have an ill cause, and secoiully to be a minority. 
For botli tliese circumstances are extremely apt to in- 
vite men to make them assiduous in their attendance, 
watchful of opportunities, zealous for gaining over pro- 
selytes, and often successful ; which is not to be won- 
dered at wlien hivour and interest are on the side of 
their opinion. Wliereas, on the contrary, a majority 
with a good cause are negligent and supine. 1'hey 
think it sufficient to declare themselves uj)on opinion 
ill favour of their party ; but sailing against the tide 
of favour and preferment they are easily scattered and 
driven back. In short they want a common principle 
to cement, and motive to spirit them : for the bare 
acting upon a principle from the dictates of a good 
conscience, or prosjiect of serving the public, will not 
go very far under the present dispositions of mankiud. 
This was amply verified last session of parliament 
upon oc(',asion of the money-bill, the merits of which I 
shall not pretend to examine. It is enough that, upon 
the first news of its transmission hither in the form in 
which it afterwards appealed, the members, upon dis- 
course with their friends, seemed unanimous against 
it j 1 mean those of both parties except a few who 
were looked upon as persons ready to go any lengths 
prescribed them by the court. Vet, with only a weak 
canvassing among a very few hands, the bill passed 
after a full debate by a very great majority. Yeti 
nelieve you will liardly attempt persuading me or any- 
body else that one man in ten of those who changed 
their language were moved by reasons any way afVectiiig 
die merits of the cause, but merely through hope, fear, 
indolence or good manners. Nay, I have been assured 
from good liands, that there was still a number suffi- 
cient to make a majority against the bill if they had 
not apprehended the other side to be secure ; and 
iherefore thought it imprudence by declaring them- 
selves to disoblige the government to lu' purpose. 

Reflecting upon this and forty other ])assages in the 
several houses of commons since the revolution makes 
me apt to think there is iiodiing a chief governor can 
be commanded to attempt liere wherein he may not 
succeed with a very competent shai’e of address, and 
with such assistance as he will always fliid ready at his 
devotion. And therefore 1 rejieat what 1 said at first, 
that I am not at all surprised at what you tell me. 
For, if there had been the least spark of public sidrit 
left, those who wished well to their country and its 
constitution in church and state should, upon tlie first 
news of the late speaker's promotion, (and you and I 
know it might have been done a great deal sooner,) 
have immediately gone together and consulted about 
the fittest person to succeed him. Hut by all I can 
comprehend, you have been so far from proceeding 
thus, that it hardly ever came into any of your heads. 
And the reason you give is the worst in the world : 
That none offered themselves, and you knew not whom 
to pitch upon. It seems however the other parry was 
more resolved, or at least not so modest ; for you say 
your vote is engaged against your opinion, and several 


gentlemen in my neighbourhood tell me the same story 
of themselves. This I confess is of an unusual strain, 
and a good many steps below any condescensions a 
court will I hope ever require from you. I shall not 
trouble myself to inquire who is the person for whom 
you and others are engaged, or whether there be more 
candidates from that side than one. You tell me 
nothing of either; and 1 never thought it Worth the 
question to anybody else. But in so weighty an affair, 
and against your judgment, I cannot look upon you as 
irrevocably determined. Therefore I desire you will 
give me leave to reason with you a little upon the 
subject ; lest your compliance or inadvertency should 

I iut you upon what you may have cause to repent of as 
ong as you live. 

You know very well the gi*eat business of the high- 
flying Whigs at this juncture is to endeavour a repeal 
of the test clause. You know likewise tliat the mode- 
rate men, both of high and low church, profess to be 
wholly averse from this design, as tliinking it beneath 
the policy of common gardeners to cut down the only 
hedge tliat shelters from the nortli. Now I will put the 
case: If the person to whom you have promised your 
vote be one of whom you have the least apprehension 
that he will promote or assent to the repealing of tliat 
clause, whether it be decent c,: proper he should he tlie 
mouth of an assembly whereof a very great majority 
pretend to abhor his opinion ! Can a body whose 
mouth and heart must go so contrariwise ever act with 
sincerity or hardly with consistency ? Such a man is 
no proper vehicle to retain or convey tlie sense of the 
house, which in so many ])oint8 of the greatest moment 
will be directly contrary t(> liis. It is full as absurd as 
to prefer a man to a bishopric who denies revealed 
religion. Hut it may possibly be a great deal worse. 
W hat if the person yon design to vote into that im- 
Iiortant post should not only be a declared enemy of 
the sacramental test, but should prove to be a solicitor 
and encourager, or even a peiiner, of addresses to com- 
plain of it? Do you think it so indiflereiit a thing 
that a promise of course, the efl'ect of compliance, 
importunity, shame of refusing, or any the like motive, 
shall oblige you ])asttlie power of refracting? 

Perhaps you will tell me, as some have already had 
the weakness, that it is of little importance to either 
party to have a sjieaker of their side, his business being 
only to take the sense of the house and report it ; that 
you often at committees put an able spe^er into the 
chair on purpose to prevent him from stopping a bill. 
Why, if it w’ere no more than this, I believe I should 
hardly choose, even among my footmen, such a one 
to deliver a message whose interest and opinion led 
him to wish it might miscarry. Hut I remember 
to have heard colonel Hindi of Herefordshire say, 
“That he was a very sorry sfx’aker wdiose single vole 
was not lietter than fifty common ones.'* I am sure it 
is reckoned in England the first great test of the preva- 
lency of either party in the house. Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton tliought that a house of commons with a 
stinking breath (supposing the speaker to lie the 
mouth) would go near to infect everything within the 
walls, and a great deal witliout. It is the smallest 
part of an able speaker's business what he jierforms in 
the house, at least if he he in with the court, when it is 
hard to say how many converts may be made in a 
circle of dinners or private cabals. And you and 1 
easily call to mind a gentleman in that station in 
England who, bv his own luts and personal credit, was 
able to draw over a majiirity, and change the whole 
pt>wer of a prevailing side in a nice juncture of aft’airs, 
and make a |mrliament expire in one paidy who had 
lived in another. 

I am for from an inclination to multiply party 
causes ; but surely the best of us can with very Ul 
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^oe make that an objection, who has not been so nice 
in matters of much less importance. Yet I have heard 
♦ome persons of both sides gravely deliver themselves 
m this manner ; “Why should we make the choosing 
of a speaker a party cause t Let us fix upon one who 
is well versed in the practices and methods of parlia- 
ment.” And I believe there are too many who would 
talk at the same rate, if the question were not only 
about abolishing the sacramental test, but the sacra- 
ment itself. 

But suppose the principles of the most artful speaker 
would have no influence either to obtain or obstruct 
any point in parliament ; who can answer what effects 
»nch a choice may produce without doors? It is obvi- 
ous how such a matter serves to raise the spirits and 
hopes of the dissenters, and their high-flying advocates: 
what lengths they run, what conclusions they form, 
and what hopes they entertain. Do they hear of a 
new friend in office ? that is encouragement enough to 
practise the city, against the opinion of a majority, 
into an address to the queen for repealing the sacra- 
mental test ; or issue out their orders to the next fanatic 
parson to furbish up his old sermons, and preacii and 
print new ones directly against episcopacy. I would 
lay a good wager that, if the choice of a new speaker 
succeeds exactly to their liking, we shall see it soon 
followed by many new attempts, either in the form of 
pamphlet, sermon, or address, to the same or jierhaps 
more dangerous purposes. 

Supposing the speaker’s office to be only an employ- 
ment of profit and honour, and a step to a better ; 
since it is in your own gift, will you not choose to be- 
stow it upon some person whose principles the majority 
of you pretends to apjirove, if it were only to be sure 
of a worthy man hereafter in a high station, on the 
liench or at the bar % 

I confess, if it were a thing possible to be compassed, 
it would seem most reasonable to fill the chair with 
some person who would be entirely devoted to neither 
party; but since there are so few of that character, 
and those either unqualified or unfriended, I cannot 
see how a majority will answer it to their reputation to 
Ik* so ill provided of able persons that they must have 
recourse to their adversaries for a leader ; a proceeding 
of which I never met with above one example, and 
even that succeeded but ill, though it was recommended 
by an oracle, which advised some city in Greece to beg 
a general from their enemies, who in sconi sent them 
either a fiddler or a poet, I have forgotten which ; and 
so much I remember, that his conduct was such that 
they soon grew weary of him. 

Y ou pretend to be heartily resolved against repealing 
the sacramental test ; yet at the same time give the 
only great employment you have to dispose of to a per- 
son who will take that test against stomach (by which 
word I understand many a man's conscience) ; who 
earnestly wishes it repealed, and will endeavour it to 
the utmost of his power; so that the first action after 
you meet will be a sort of cormavention to that test : 
and will anybody go further than your practice to 
judge of your principles? 

And now I am upon this subject I cannot conclude 
without saying something to a very popular argument 
against that sacramental test, which may be apt to 
shake many of those who would otherwise wish well 
enough to it. They say it was a new hardship put 
upon the dissenters, without any provocation ; and it 
is plain could be no way necessary, because we had 
pea ieably lived together.so long without it. They add 
some other circumstances, of the arts by which it was 
obtained, and the person by whom it was inserted. 
Surely such people do not consider that the pei^al laws 
against dissenters were made wholly inefthctual by the 
eonnivance and mercy of the governmenr ; so that all 


employments of the state lay os open to them as they 
did to the best and most legal subjects. And wliat 
progress they would have made, by the advantages of a 
late conjunction, is obvious to imagine ; which 1 take 
to be a full answer to that objection. 

I remember, upon the transmission of that bill with 
the test clause inserted, the dissenters and tlieir <parti- 
sans among other topics spoke much of the good effects 
produced by the lenity of the government ; that the 
presbyterians were grown very inconsiderable in their 
number and quality, and would daily come into the 
church, if we did not fright them from it by new 
severities. When the act was passed they presently 
changed their style, and raised a clamour through both 
kingdoms of the great numbers of considerable gentry 
who were laid aside, and could no longer serve their 
queen and country ; which hyperbolical way of reckon- 
ing, when it came to be melted down into truth, 
amounted to about fifteen country justices, most of 
them of the lowest size for estate, quality, or under- 
standing. However, this puts me in mind of a passage 
told me by a great man, although 1 know not whether 
it be anywhere recorded : That a complaint was made 
to the king and council of Sweden, of a prodigious 
swarm of Scots, who, under the condition of pedlars, 
infested that kingdom to such a degree as, if not sud- 
denly prevented, might in time prove dangerous to the 
state, by joining with any discontented party. Mean- 
while the Scots, by their agents, placed a good sum of 
money to engage the officers of the prime minister in 
their behalf ; who, in order to their defence, told tlie 
council, “ He was assured they were but a few incon- 
siderable people, that lived honestly and poorly and 
were not of any consequence.” Their enemies offered 
to prove the contrary : wliereupon an order was made 
to take their number, which was found to amount, as I 
remember, to about thirty thousand. The affair was 
again brought before the council, and great reproaches 
made to the first minister for his ill computation j who, 
presently taking the other hatidle, said, “ He iiad 
reason to believe the number yet greater than wliat 
was returned and then gravely ofl’ered to the king's 
consideration, “ Whether it was safe to render des- 
perate so great a body of able men, wiio had little to 
lose, and whom any hard treatment would only serve 
to unite into a power capable of disturbing, if not 
destroying, the peace of the kingdom.” And so they 
were suffered to continue, 

A PROPOSAL 

FOR THE UNIVERSAL USE OF IRISH MANUFAC- 
TURE. IN CLOTHING AND FURNITURE OF HOUSES; 

Utterly rejecting and renouncing everything wearable tlial 
comes from England. 

Swift himself gives the following account of this interesting 
question in a letter to Pope : “1 have written in this kingdom 
a discourse to persuade the wretched people to wear their own 
manufactures, instead of those from England. This treatise 
soon spread very fast, being agreeable to the sentiments of the 
whole nation, except those gentlemen wlio had employments 
or were expectants. Upon which a person in great office hero 
immediately took the alarm : he sent in haste for the chief- 
justice, and informed him of a seditious, factious, and virulent 
pamphlet, lately published, with a design of setting the two 
kingdoms at variance; directing at the same time that tlio 
pi inter should be prosecuted with the utmost rigour of the law. 
The chief justice has so quick an understanding, that he 
resolved if iiossible to outdo his orders. The grand juries of 
the county and city were effectually practised with to repre- 
sent the said pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, for wliich 
they had thanks sent them from England, and their present- 
ments published for several weeks in all the newspapers. The 
printer was seized, and forced to give great bail. After his trial 
the jury brought him In not guilty, although they bad b»>en 
culled with the utmost indushy'. The chief-justice sent them 
back nine times, and kept them eleven hours; until, being i>er- 
fectly tired out, they were forced to leave the matter to the 
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VArev of tliB judge, by what they c.viXix special verdict. During 
the trial, the chief justice, among other singuiariUes, Laid hia 
hand on his breast, and protected solemnly that (he author’s 
design was to bring in the pretender, although there was not a 
•ingle syllable of party in tne whole treatise ; and although it 
was known that the most eminent of those who professed his 
own principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. But the 
cause being so very odious and unpopular, the trial of the ver- 
dict fras deferred from one term to another, until, upon the 
duke ofGrafton's. the lord-lieutenant’s, arrival, his grace, after 
mature advice and permission from England, was pleased to 
grant a noli pronequO ’ 

It is the peculiar felicity and prudence of the people in 
this kingdom, that whatever commodities or productions 
lie under the greatest discouragements from England, 
those are what they are sure to be most industrious in 
cultivating and spreading. Agriculture, which has 
been the principal care of all wise nations, and for the 
encouragement whereof there are so many statute-laws 
in England, we countenance so well, that the landlords 
are everywhere, by penal clauses, absolutely prohibiting 
their tenants from ploughing ; not satisfied to confine 
them within certain limitations, as is the practice of 
the English : one effect of which is already seen in the 
]>rodigious dearness of com, and the importation of it 
from London, as the cheaper market. And because 
people are the riches of a country, and that our neigh- 
bours have done, and are doing, all that in them lies 
to make our wool a drug to us, and a monopoly to 
them, therefore the politic gentlemen of Ireland have 
depopulated vast tracts of the best land for the feeding 
of sheep. 

I could fill a volume as large as the history of the 
Wise Men of Gotham with a catalogue only of some 
wonderful laws and customs we have observed within 
thirty years past. It is true, indeed, our beneficial 
traffic of wool with France has been our only support 
for 5ieveral years, furnishing us with all the little money 
we have to pay our rents and go to market. But our 
merchants assure me this trade has received a great 
damp by the present fluctuating condition of the coin 
in France ; and that most of their wine is paid for in 
specie, without carrying thither any commodity from 
hence. 

However, since we are so universally bent upon en- 
larging our flocks, it may he worth inquiring what we 
shall do with our wool, in case Barnstaple”* should be 
overstocked, and our French commerce should fail ? 

I could wish the parliament had thought fit to have 
suspended their regulation of church matters and en- 
largements of the prerogative until a more convenient 
time, because they did not appear very pressing, at 
least to the persons principally concerned ; and, iit.stead 
of these great refinements in politics and divinity, had 
amused themselves and their committees a little with 
the state of the nation. For example : What if the 
house of commons had thought fit to make a resolu- 
tion, nemim contradicente^ against wearing any cloth or 
stuff in their families which were not of the growth 
and manufacture of this kingdom ? What if they had 
extended it so far as utterly to exclude all silks, velvets, 
callicoes, and the whole lexicon of female fopperies ; 
and declared that whoever acted otherwise should be 
deemed and reputed an enemy to the nation ? Wliat 
if they had sent up such a resol utioi^ to be agreed to by 
the house of lords, and by their own practice and en- 
couragement spread the execution of it in their several 
countries? What if we should agree to make burying 
in woollen a fashion, as our neighbours have made it a 
law ? What if the ladies would be content with Irish 
ituffa for the furniture of their houses, for gowns and 
petticoats for themselves and their daughters ? Uwn 
the w and to crown all the rest, let a firm resolu- 

* A seaport iu Devonshire, at that time the principal osarkit j 
^ Bngland for Irish wool. 


tion be taken, by male and female, never to appear 
with one single shred tliat comes from England, and 
let all the people say Amen. 

1 hope and believe notliing could please his majesty 
better than to hear that his loyal subjects of both sexes 
in this kingdom celebrated his birthday (now ap 
proaching) universally clad in their own manufacture. 
Is there virtue enough left in this deluded people to 
save them from the brink of ruin t If men's opinions 
may be taken, the ladies will look as handsome in 
stuffs as in brocades ; and since all will be equal, there 
may be room enough to employ their wit and fancy 
in choosing and matching patterns and colours. I 
heard the late archbishop of Tuam mention a pleasant 
observation of somebody's, that Ireland would never 
l)e happy till a law were made for burning everything 
I that came from England, except their people and their 
coals. I must confess that, as to the former, I should 
not be sorry if they would stay at home; and for the 
latter, I hope in a little time we shall have no occasion 
for them. 

Non tanti mitra est. non tanti judicis ostrum 

imt I should rejoice to see a staylace from England be 
thought scandalous, and become a topic for censure at 
visits and tea-tables. 

If the ujjfhinking shopkeepers in this town had not 
been utterly destitute of common sense, they would 
have made some proposal to the parliament with a 
petition to the purpose 1 have mentioned ; promising to 
improve the cloths and stuff's of the nation into all pos- 
sible degrees of fineness and colours, and engaging not 
to play the knave, according to their custom, by exact- 
ing and imposing upon the nobility and gentry, eitlier 
as to the prices or the goodness. For I remember, in 
London, upon a general mourning, the rascally merceis 
and woollen-drapers would in four-and- twenty hours 
raise their cloths and silks to above a double price, and 
if the mourning continued long, then come whining 
with petitions to the court that they were ready to 
starve and their fineries lay upon their hands. 

1 could wish our shopkeepers would immediately 
think on this proposal, addressing it to all j)er8on8 of 
quality and others ; but first be sure to get someljody 
who can write sense to put it into form. 

I think it needless to exhort the clergy to follow this 
good example; because in a little time those among 
them who are so unfortunate as to have had their birth 
and education in this country will think themselves 
abundantly happy when they can afford Irish cra^w 
and an Athlone hat ; and as to the others, 1 shall not 
presume to direct them. 1 have indeed seen the pre- 
sent archbishop of Dublin [Dr. VV'illiam King] clad 
from head to foot in our own manufacture ; and yet, 
under the rose be it spoken, his grace deserves as good a 
gown as if he had not been horn among us. 

I have not courage enough to offer one .syllable on 
this subject to their honours of the army ; rjeither have 
I sufficiently considered the great importance of scarlet 
and gold lace. 

The fable in Ovid of Arachne and Pallas is to tliis 
purpose. — Tlie goddess had heard of one Arachne, a 
young virgin, very famous for spinning and weaving. 
They both met upon a trial of skill ; and Pallas, find- 
ing herself almost equalled in her own art, stung with 
rage and envy, knocked her rival down, and turned 
her into a spider, enjoining her to spin and weave for 
ever out of her own bowels, and in a very narrow com 
pass. 

1 confess that, from a boy, I always pitied poor 
Arachne, and could never heartily love the goddess, on 
account of so cruel and unjust a sentence ; which how- 
ever is fully executed upon us by England with further 
additions of rigour and severity ; fur the greatest part 
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of our bowels and vitals is extracted without allowing 
us the liberty of spinning and weaving them, 

I’he scripture tells us that “ oppression makes a wise 
man mad ; ’ therefore, consequently speaking, the reason 
why some men are not mad is because they are not wise. 
However it were to be wished that oppression would in 
time teach a little wisdom to fools. 

I was much delighted with a person who has a great 
estate in this kingdom, upon his complaints to me how 
grievously poor England suffers by impositions from 
Ireland : — that we convey our 4)wn wool to France, in 
spite of all the harpies at the custom-house ; that Mr. 
Shuttleworth and others, on the Cheshire coasts, are 
such fools to sell us their bark at a good price for tan- 
ning our own hides into leather ; with other enormities 
of the like weight and kind. To which I will venture 
to add more : — that the mayoralty of this city is always 
executed by an inhabitant, and offen by a native, which 
might as well be done by a deputy with a moderate 
salary, wheiel)y pour England loses at least otie thou- 
sand pounds a-ycar upon the balance : that tlie govern- 
ing of this king<l()m costs the lord-lieutenant 3600/. 
a-year — so much net loss to poor England : that the 
people" of Ireland presume to dig for coals on their 
own grounds ; and the farmers in the county of Wick- 
low send their turf to the very market of Dublin, to 
the great discouragement of the coal-trade of Mostyn 
[Flintshire] and Whitehaven [Cumberland] : that the 
revenues of the post-office liere, so righteously belonging 
to the English treasury, as arising chiefly from our 
own commerce with each other, should be remitted to 
London clogged with that grievous burden of exchange ; 
and the j)en8ions ])aid out of the Irish revenues to 
English favourites should lie under tlie same disadvan- 
tage, to the great loss of the grantees. Wlien a divine 
is sent over to a bishopric here, with the hopes of 2500/. 
a-year, and upon his arrival he finds, alas ! a dreadful 
discount of 10 or 12 per cent. ; a'judge, or a cornmis- 
•ioner of the revenue, has the same cause of complaint. 
Lastly, the ballad upon Cotter is vehemently 8usj)ected 
to be Irish manufacture, and yet is allowed to be sung in 
our open streets, under the very nose of the government. 

These are a few among the many hardsln])s wc ])ut 
upon that poor kingdom of England, for which, 1 am 
confident, every lionest man wishes a remedy. And I 
hear there is a project on foot for tiansporting our best 
wlieaten straw, by sea and land carriage, to Dunstable, 
and obliging us by a law to take off' yearly so many ton 
of straw hats for the use of our women ; which will be 
a great encouragement to the manufacture of that in- 
dustrious town. 

1 should be glad to learn among the divines whether 
a law to bind men without their own consent be obli- 
gatory in foro conscientice ; because 1 find scripture, 
Sanderson, and Suarez, are wholly silent on the matter. 
The oracle of reason, the great law of nature, and 
general opinion of civilians, wherever they treat of 
limited governments, are indeed decisive enough. 

It is wonderful to observe the bias among our people 
in favour of things, persons, and wares of all kinds, that 
come from England. The printer tells his liawkers 
that he has got an excellent new song, just brought from 
London. 1 have somewhat of a tendency that way 
myself ; and upon hearing a coxcomb from thence 
displaying himself, with great volubility, upon the park, 
the playhouse, the opera, the gaming ordinaries, it was 
apt to beget in me a kind of veneration for his parts 
and accomplishments. It is not many years since I 
remember a person, who, by his style and literature, 
teems to have been the corrector of a hedge-press in 
tome blind alley about Little Britain, proceed gradu- 
ally to bean author, at least a translator®’ of a lower 

® StipposMl to b<j (vH^sai i (>>nunontaric«, dedicated to the 
4« ke o* M arllKirough l)y colonel ISlnden. 


rate, although somewnat of a larger bulk, than any 
that now flourishes in Grub-street; and upon the 
strength of this foundation come over here, erect him- 
self up into an orator and politician^ and lead a king- 
dom after him. This, I am told, was the very motjs e 
that prevailed on the author [lord Grimston] ot a 
play, called “ Love in a hollow Tree,” to do us the 
honour of a visit ; presuming, with very good r^ori, 
that he was a writer of a superior class. I know 
another, who, for thirty years past, has been the com- 
mon standard of stupidity in England, where he was 
never heard a minute in any assembly or by any 
party, with common Christian treatmeiit ; yet, upon 
his arrival liere, could put ou a face of importance and 
authority, talk more than six, without either graceful- 
ness, propriety, or meaning, and at the same time be 
admired and followed as the pattern of eloquence and 
wisdom. 

Nothing has humbled me so much, or shown a 
greater disposition to a contemptuous treatment of 
Ireland in some chief governors, than that high style of 
several sj)eeches from the throne, delivered as usual, 
after the royal assent, in some periods of the two last 
reigns. Such exaggerations of the prodigious conde- 
scensions in the prince to pass those good laws would 
have but an odd sound at Westminster; iieitlier do 1 
apprehend how any good law can pass wherein the 
king’s interest is not as much concerned as that of the 
people. I remember, after a speech on the like occasion 
delivered by my lord Wlnirton [lord-lieutenant] (1 
think it was his last), he desired Mr. Addison to ask 
my opinion on it. My answer was, “ That his excel- 
lency had very honestly forfeited Ids head on account 
of one paragraph, wherein lie asserted, by plain conse- 
quence, a dispensing power in the queen.” His lord- 
ship owned it was true, but swore “ the words were 
put into his rnoulh by direct orders from court.” 
Whence it is clear that some ministers in those times 
were apt, from their high elevation, to look down upon 
this kingdom as if it had been one of their colonies of 
outcasts in America. And I observed a little of the 
same turn of spirit in some great men from whom I 
expected better : although, to do them justice, it proved 
no kind of difficulty to make them correct their idea, 
whereof the whole nation quickly found the benefit. — 
But that is forgotten. How the style has since run I 
am wholly a stranger, having never seen a speech since 
the last of the queen. 

I would now expostulate a little with our country 
landlords ; who, by unmeasurable screwing and rack- 
ing tlieir tenants all over the kingdom, have already re- 
duced the miserable people to a worse condition than 
the peasants in France or Ihe vassals in Germany and 
Poland ; so that the whole species of what we call sub- 
stantial farmers will in a very few years Imj utterly at 
an end. It was pleasant to oV)8erve these gentlemen 
labouring with all their might for preventing the 
bishops from letting their revenues at a moderate half- 
value, (whereby the whole order would in an age have 
been reduced to manifest beggary,) at tlie very instant 
when they were everywhere canting® their own land upon 
short leases and sacrificing their oldest tenants for a 
penny an acre advance. I know not how it comes to 
pass (and yet, perhaps, I know well enough) that 
slaves have a natural disposition to be tyrants ; and 
that, when my betters give me a kick, I am apt to re- 
venge it with six upon my footman, although, perhaps, 
he may be an honest and diligent fellow. 1 have beard 
great divines affirm that notliing is so likely to call 
down a nniveiml judgment from heaven upon a nation 
as universal oppression ; and whether tins lie not already 
verified in part, their worships, the landlords, are now 

» Ciinliiig their lainl is leltiug it to the highest hUlder. Caul 
signiflt's the same as aiictiou. 
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full leisure to consider. Whoever travels tliis coun- 
try, and observes the face of nature, or the faces Mid 
habits and dwellings of the natives, will hardly thii»k 
himself in a land where law, religion, or common hu- 
mardty is nrofessed. 

I cannot forbear saying one word upon a thing they 
call a bank, which I fear is projecting in this town.* 

I neirer saw tlie proposals, nor understand any one |)ar- 
ticular of their scheme. What I wish for at present is 
only a sufficient provision of hemp, and caps and bells, * 
to distribute according to the several degrees of honesty 
and prudence in some persons. I hear only of a mon- 
strous sum already named ; and if others do not soon 
hear of it too, and hear with a vengeance, tlien I am a 
gentleman of less sagacity than myself, and very few 
beside myself, take me to be. And the jest will lie 
still the better if it he true, as judicious persons have 
assured me, that one half of this money will be real 
and the other half altogether imaginary. The matter 
will be likewise much mended if the merchants con- 
tinue to carry oft* our gold, and our goldsmiths to melt 
down our heavy silver. 


AN ESSAY 

ON ENGLISH BUBBLES; 

liY THOMAS HOPE. ESQ. 

The three followin.? pieces veh r to a project in circulation in 
1720, for the estal)li!4htn('nt of a national lumk in Dultlui, junl 
«)ie Essay upon En^^lish Bubbles is to bo considered as introduc- 
tory to the others 

To the right reverend, right honourable, and right 
worshipful, and to the leverend, honourable, and 
worshipful, &c.. Company of Stockjobbers, whether 
honest or dishonest, pious or impious, wise or 
otherwise, male or female, young or old, one with 
another, who have suflered depredation by the late 
bubbles, — Greeting. 

Having received the following scheme from Dublin, I 
give you tlie earliest notice how you may retrieve 
DECUs ET TiJTAMEN,^ wliicli you have sacrificed by 
permits in bubbles. This project is founded on a 
parliamentary security; besides, the devil is in it if it 
can fail, since a digiiitary of tlie Church [dean of St. 
Patrick's] is at the head of it. Therefore you who 
have subscribed to the stocking insurance, and are out 
at the heels, may soon appear tight about the leg ; you 
who encourage the hemp manufacture may leave the 
halter to rogues, and prevent the odium of felo de se. 
Medicinal virtues are to be had without the expense 
and hazard of a dispensary. You may sleep without 
dreaming of bottles at your tail, and a looking-glass 
ihall not affriglit you ; and since the glais bubble 
proved as brittle as its ware, and broke, together witli 
itself, the hopes of its prvjprietors, they may make 
themselves whole by subscribing to our new fund. 

Here indeed may be made three very grave objec- 
tions by incredulous, interested priests, ambitious 
citizens, and scrupulous statesmen. 1. The stocking 
manufactory gentlemen do not know how swearing can 
bring them to any probability of covering their legs 
anew, unless it be by the moans of a pair of stocks. 
2. That the hemp-snared men apprehend that such an 
encouragement for oaths can tend to no other advance- 
ment, promotion, and exaltation of their yiersons than 
that of the gallows; the late old ordinary Paul,® 
having grown gray in the habit of making tliis accu' 
This project for a bank in Ireland wa* afterwards brought 
|ln to parliament and rejected. 

I The motto round a crown -iiiece, which was the usual price 
pf permits. 

1 Patil Lorraine many years ordinary of Newgate. He died 
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rate observation in every montlf s Sessions Paper, “ That 
swearing had as great a hand in the suspension of 
every living soid under his cure, as Sabbat n-breaking 
itself.” And 3rd, That the glass-bubble- men cannot, 
for their lives, with the best pair of spectacles rwhich 
is the only thing left neat and whole out of all their 
ware) see how Siey shall make anything out of this 
1 € oath-project, supposing he should even confirm by 
cue ijB goodness — an oath being, as they say, as brittle 
as glass, and only made to be broken. 

But those incredulous priests shall not go without 
an answer that will, I am sure, induce tliem to place 
a great confidence in the benefit arising from Christ- 
ians who damn themselves every r.cur of the day; 
for, while they speak of the vainness and fickleness of 
oaths as an objection against our project, they little 
consider that this fickleness and vainness is the common 
practice among all the people of this sublunary world ; 
and that, consequently, instead of being an objection 
against the project, is a concluding argument of the 
constancy and solidity of their sure gain by it ; a 
ncver-failirjg argument, as he tells us, among the bre- 
tlirtui of his cloth. 

The ambitious citizens who, from being plunged 
deep in the wealthy whirlpool of the South Sea, are in 
hopes of rising to such seats of fortune and dignity as 
would best suit with their mounting and aspiring 
hopes, may imagine tliat this new fund in the sister 
nation may prove a rival to theirs, and by drawing 
off a multitude of subscribers will, if it makes a flood 
in Ireland, cause an ebb in England. But it may be 
answered, That though our author avers “ that this 
fund will vie with the South Sea,” yet it will not 
clash with it. On the contrary the subscribers to this 
must wish the increase of the South Sea (so far from 
being its rival), because the multitude of people raised 
by it who were plain speakers as they were plain 
dealers before, must learn to swear in order to become 
their clothes, and to be gentlemen d la mode ; while 
those who are ruined, I mean Jobed by it, will dismiss 
the patience of their old pattern, swear at their con- 
dition and curse their Maker in their distress : atid so 
the increase of that English fund will be demonstra- 
tively an ample augmentation of the Irish one, so far 
will it be from being rivalled by it ; so tliat each of 
them may subscribe to a fuud they have their omti 
security for augmenting. 

The scrupulous statesmen (for we know that states- 
men are usually very scrupulous) may object against 
having this project secured by votes in parliament, by 
reason, as they may deem it in their great wisdom, of 
its being an impious project, and that therefore so il- 
lustrious an assembly as the Irish parliament ought by 
no means, according to the opinion of a Christian 
statesman, to be concerned in supporting any impious 
thing in the world. I'he way that some may laKe to 
prove it impious is because it will tend highly to the 
interest of swearing. But this 1 take to be plain down- 
right sophistry and playing upon wonls : if this be 
called the Swearing project, or the Oath- Act, the in- 
crease of swearing will be very much for the benefit 
and interest of swearing, i. e, to the subscribers in the 
fund to be raised by this fruitful Swearing-act, if it 
should be so called, but not to the swearers ffiemselves 
who are to pay for it ; so that it will be, according to 
this distinction, piously indeed an act fur a benefit to 
mankind from swearing, not impiously a Wiefit \u 
swearing ; so that I think tliat argument entirely an- 
swered and defeated. Far be it from the dean to have 
entered into so unchristian a project as this *.*.» 
so considered. Bui lieu these politicians (lieing ge- 
nerally, as the world knows, mighty tender of con- 
«»ie.ice) may raise these new doubts, fears, and scruples, 
iH 9 . — 'That it will, however, cause the siihscrilxn to 
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wiA in their minds for many oaths to fly about, which 
it a heinous crime, and to lay stratagems to try the 
patience of men of all sorts, to put them upon the 
swearirtg train, in order to bring grist to their own mill, 
which is a crime still more enormous ; and that there- 
fore, for fear of these evil consequences, the passing of 
such an act is not consistent with the really extra- 
ordinary and tei der conscience of a true modem 
politician. But in answer to this I think I can plead 
the strongest plea in nature, and that is called pre- 
cedent, I think, which 1 take thus from the South Sea : 
one man, by the very nature of that subscription, must 
naturally pray for the temporal damnation of another 
man in his fortune in order for gaining his own sal- 
tation in it, yea, even though he knows the other man^s 
temporal damnation would be the cause of his eternal, 
by his swearing and despairing. Neither do I think 
tliis in casuistry any sin, necause the swearing undone 
man is a free agent, and can choose whether he will 
swear or no, anybody’s wishes whatsoever to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. And in politics I am sure it is 
even a Machiavelian holy maxim, “ That some men 
should be ruined for the good of others.” Thus I 
think I have answered all the objections that can be 
brought against this projects coming to perfection, 
and proved it to be convenient to the state, of interest 
to the protestant church, and consonant with Christi- 
anity, nay, with the very scruples of modern squeamish 
statesmen. 

To conclude : the laudable author of this project 
squares the measures of it so much according to the 
scripture rule, that it may reasonably be presumed all j 
good Christians in England will come as fast into the 
subscriptions for his encouragement as they have al- 
ready done throughout the kingdom of Ireland ; for 
what greater proof could this author give of his Christi- 
anity than for bringing about this Swearing-act, cha- 
ritably to part with his coat, and sit starving in a very 
thin waistcoat in his garret, to do the corporeal virtues 
of feeding and clothing the poor, and raising them 
from the cottage to the palace, by punishing the vices 
of the rich ? What more could have been done even 
in the primitive times? Thoma-s Hope. 

From ray house in St. Faitli’s Parish, 

London, August 10, 1720. 

P.S. — For the benefit of the author, application may 
be made to me at the Tilt-yard Coffeehouse, White- 
hall. 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE BANK, 

PLACED ACCORDING TO THE:R ORDER AND 
QUALITY, WITH NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The commissioners appointed to receive subscriptions for the 
bank, had circulated lists of the subscribers, marking those who 
Were qualified to be governors and directors, and those who 
were.entitled to vote. 


A TRUE and exact account of the nobility, gentry and 
traders of the kingdom of Ireland, who upon mature 
deliberation are of opinion that the establishing a bank 
upon real security would be highly for the advantage 
of the trade of the said kingdom ; and for increasing 
the current species of money in the same. Extracted 
Irom the list of the subscribers to the Bank of Ireland, 
published by order of tlie commissioners appointed to 
receive subscriptions. 


Archbishops 
Marquises • , 

Earls . . 

Viscounts . 


Nobility, 


Barons . . , 

Bishop 
French Barons 


1 

2 

1 


— The tern jwral lords of Ireland are TA5, the 
|WOM, 22. In all 147, exclusive of the aforesaid 
freuch count. 


I Gentry: — Baronets,!. Knights,!. 

N.B. — Total of baronets and knights in Ireland un* 
certain, but in common computation supposed to !>• 
more than two. 

Members of the house of commons — 41 ; pie where- 
of reckoned before amongst the two knights. 

N.B. — Number of commoners, in all 300. 

Esquires not members of Parliament — 37. * 

N.B. — There are at least 20 of the said 37 esquires 
whose names are little known, and whose qualifications 
as esquires are referred to die king at arms ; and the 
said king is desired to send to the publisher hereof a 
true account of the whole number of such real or re- 
puted esquires as are to be found in this kingdom. 


Aldenneu of 


Ckfyy, 

Deans . • • • I i Rectors . « • 3 

Arch-Deacons • . 21 Curates ... 2 

N.B. — Of this number one French dean, one French 
curate, and one bookseller. 

Officers not members of parliament — 16. 

N.B. — Of the above number 10 French ; but uncer- 
tain whetlier on whole or lialf-pay, broken, or of the 
militia. 

Women, 

Ladies 1 

Widows 3, whereof one qualified to be dep.-governor. 

Maidens 4. 

N.B. — It being uncertain in what class to place the 
eight female subscribers, whether in that of nobility, 
gentry, &c.. it is thought proper to insert them here be- 
twixt the officers and trailers. 

Traders, 

, 1 a Frenchman 

. 1 

Limerick , , .11 Drogheda ... 0 

Waterford . . , 0 1 &c 0 

Merchants 29, viz., 10 French, of London 1, of Cork 
I, of Belfast I, 

N.B. — The place of abode of three of the said mer- 
chants, VIZ., of London, Cork, Belfast, being mentioned, 
the publisher desires to know where the rest may be wrote 
to, and whetlier they deal in wholesale or retail, viz. 

Master dealers, &c., 59, cashiers 1, bankers 4, che- 
mist 1, player 1^ Polish vintner 1, Bricklayer I, chan- 
dler 1, doctors of physic 4, chirurgeons 2, pewterer 1, 
attorneys 4 (besides one esquire), twbers or markees, 
uncertain. As to the rest of the members, the pub- 
lisher of this paper, though he has used his utmost di- 
ligence, has not been able to get a satisfactory account, 
either as to their country, trade, or profession. 

N.B. — The total of men, women, and children in 
Ireland, besides Frenchmen, is 2,000,000. Total of 
the land of Ireland acres 16,800,000. (Vide Reasons 
for a Bank, &c.) 

Quaere, How many of the said acres are in possession 
of 1 French baron, 1 French dean, I French curate, 1 
French alderman, 10 French merchants, 8 Messieurs 
Frances, 1 esquire projector, 1 esquire attorney, 6 offi- 
cers of the army, 8 women, I London merchant, 1 Cork 
merchant, I Belfast merchant, 18 merchants whose 

P laces of abode are not mentioned, 1 cashier, 4 bankers, 
gentleman projector, 1 player, 1 chemist, 1 Popish 
vintner, 1 bricklayer, 1 chandler, 4 doctors of physic, 2 
chirurgeons, 1 pewterer, 4 gentlemen attorneys, besides 
28 gentlemen dealers, yet unknown, ut supra Y 


A LETTER FROM A LADY IN TOWN TO HER FRIEND 
IN THE COUNTRY, CONCERNING THE BANK ; 


OR THE LIST or THE 8UB8CH1BKRS FURTHER EXELAIKER. 

Dear Madam, Dublin, December 1, 1781, 

I CAME to town three days before the bank-books 
were opened, and resolving to lose no time, I sent for 
your friend, and told him of your re8«>lutions to sub 
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scribe 3000/., that 1 had directions from you to apply 
to him, and a commission to transact for you. 

At first he looked very grave and reserved, saying 
that he doubted I was come too late, for that so many 
persons of interest and distinction of both sexes had ap- 
plied, he was afraid that the books would be fhll before 
they were opened ; however, he said, he would use all 
his interest, and rather than you should be disappointed 
he would assign one half of his own subscription to you; 
at the same time letting me understand, that it was in 
effect a gift of so much money, with some innuendos as 
if he expected a premium. 

He then ran out in high raptures upon the bank, and 
upon the great advantages it would be both to the sub- 
scribers and to the kingdom ; he extolled tb.e conduct of 
the managers, who had procured this bank from the go- 
vernment without any consideration, for which former 
projectors had oflered no less than 50,000/. He af- 
firmed that the subscribers could make no more than 25 
per cent, for their whole subscriptions, of which otdy one- 
twentieth part was to be deposited; and then desired 
me to compute the value of tlie present he had made. 

I asked him whether he were sure that this bank 
would succeed ? He told me there was not the least 
doubt of it ; that the necessity of affairs required it, 
whereof the managers were so confident, that they had 
actually brought over the iron chests to secure the 
money ; that the nobility, gentry, and tradere of the 
kingdom were, upon mature deliberation, unanimously 
of opinion that a bank was necessary, &c. ; that he had 
particularly discoursed with three eminent persons of 
great honour, experience, and sagacity, distinguished 
for the love of their country and their profound know- 
ledge in the general interests of kingdoms, and far 
above any paltry self-interests, the first of which, with 
great strength of argument, asserted, That we must 
have a bank, and will have a bank ; the second, That 
the bouth-Sea had occasioned such a dearth of money 
in the kingdom that paper money was as necessary 
now as brass money was in the time of king James, 
and make us better able to pay our taxes and our 
pensions; and the third, with greater volubility of 
tongue and uncommon eloquence, affirmed that if 
people would not confide and believe in such a set of 
directors and governors, as were intended to be chosen, 
neither would they believe in Moses or the prophets. 

He then began to enlarge upon the great advan- 
tages this bank would be to the public; that it would 
improve trade, navigation, manufactories, and the 
cultivation of our land; enable us to govern foreign 
markets, and make other nations factors for us who 
were now only factors for them. He then proceeded to 
a jargon, which I did not comprehend, of imports, 
exports, building ships, erecting warehouses, draining 
bogs, opening rivers, finding coals, building towers, 
raising land, sinking interest, &c. And when he was 
out of breath presented me with a paper called Reasons 
for a Bank, written, as he affirmed, with force of 
reason, conciseness and perspicuity of style, elegancy 
in phrase, propriety in diction, and with masterly 
strokes in ])olitical calculations ; and believing he 
had now fully convinced me, he advised me, by all 
means, that the money I was to deposit should be 
guineas, presuming the crowds would be so great that 
the clerks would despatch me sooner. 

We parted. I premred my gold and the bond, 
waited impatiently all the next day when tlie books 
were opened, and being informed that vast crowds of 
coaches were attending in Dirty I^ane, and receiving 
l»o message from our friend, concluded tliat tlie books 
Were filled as he had alleged, but still expected to 
tome in upon half his subscription; and accordingly 1 
teceived notice to prepare against next morning. 

During this time 1 acci<leiitally heard that some of 


the nobility and gentry were violently bent against tbit 
project, and among the rest a certain lord to whom I 
nave the honour to lie related and well known. I 
waited on him, and gave him the whole history of my 
proceedings in this affair, desiring his advice and 
opinion. I had no sooner ended my story, than he 
fell into an immoderate fit of laughter, and the first 
words he was able to speak distinctly were, tliat he 
laughed with greater pleasure to himself, and as he 
hoped less pain to me, because I had neither paid in 
my money nor given bonds. He begged of me to be 
ill no pain about the cluster of coaches in Dirty Lane, 
for he suspected that the greatest part of gentlemen’s 
coaches which made that appearance were either lent or 
hired to make a figure, anil he presumed I would be of 
the same opinion when I saw a list of the subscribers ; 
and 1 do affirm (says hel that to my certain know- 
ledge, the managers and their understrappers are 
running about the town all this time persuading, press- 
ing, and perhaps bribing, men, women, and children, 
to fill their booxs. 

He told me he had seen the books that very day ; 
that there was not half the capital subscribed, and it 
was a doubt and matter of great speculation whether 
all the subscribers had paid iti the tweutieth**part, and 
given all the bonds and judgments for the remainder. 
He confessed there were some persons of honour, 
estates, and good distinction amongst the subscribers, 
but these wefie in some alliance with the managers and 
chief promoters of the bank ; and generally sjieaking 
I the rest consisted of pressed men and French volunteers. 

He allowed the (since chosen) intended governor to 
be a person of great integrity and honourable inten- 
tions, and gave the greatest credit to the projectors; 
but was sorry be was drawn in upon any consider- 
ations, or by any persuasions, into a project to which 
the nation was so utterly averse. 

1 was exceedingly surprised, and entreated him to 
let me know for what reasons so great a majority could 
oppose this scheme ? His answer was, that he could 
assign a great number. But the principal which pre- 
vailed with him were those that follow : — 

First, Because he could not conceive that any suffi- 
cient security had been offered or could be given by 
the bank for the properties of the 8ub8criL>ers, aiul 
transferrers and their heirs. 

Secondly, That no security could possibly be given 
that the presumptive power, which must be lodged in 
this bant if it succeeds, may not l)e exerted to the de- 
struction of the liberties of the {)eople, and then the 
next evil to that of being dragooned is that of being 
dragoonable. 

Thirdly, Because it is evident if tliis bank shall take 
place, and acquire that degree of wealth and power 
which may reasonably be apprehended, all that wealth 
and power must be naturally applied to its own preser- 
vation, that is to the arbitrary will and power of those 
to whom it owes its very being and subsistence. 

Fourthly, It is highly probable that this is presumed, 
and actually is now a protestant bank ; it may drain 
the greatest part of the species of money from the pro- 
testants, and leave them in lieu thereof only paper, 
which can be of no effect in times of confusion, eitlier 
for their defence or subsistence ; un<i consequently the 
ready money which must be allowed the sinews of war, 
being in the hands of the Irish papisti, may render 
them mure formidable upon such a juncture to tlie 
English protestant interest of Ireland than they have 
ever been since tlie reformation. 

Besides these reasons bis lordship further added that 
he could not well understand how a country whi»lly 
cramped in every branch of its trade, of large extent, 
i# {peopled, and aliounding in commodities which they 
had neither lilierty to export nor encourage nieiit t*^ 
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miumfacture, could be benefited by a hank which, by 
all he had read or heard, or oljaerved in hU traveli, 
was only useful in free countries where the territory | 
wis small, and the trade general and unlimited ; and 
consequerjtly where the profit consisted in the baying 
and selling of goods imported from otlier nations, and 
wholly ficcroed to the public ; whereas the l«nk pro- 
)sed amongst us was to la* the monopily of a few. 
e added that Mr. Maxwell, in his letter to Mr. 
ILjwley, ha<l in several {»articularg given up the cause ; 
hut esmcially in one, where he allowed that liefore tlie 
convulsion occasioned by the South Sea, from the 
natural advantages of |>eace, and the very small share 
of tratle allowed us, the interest of money fell of itself 
to 0 and jx?r cent., wiiich c^ime very near to the 
only advantage the bank proposed; and his lordship 
saw no reiison why he might not now hojie for the 
same effect from time, and our natural advantages, 
when we have recovered this loss, as well as we did 
the ruins of a long war, upon the revolution, without 
venturing ufK)n new exj)eriments, under which France, 
Ihtlland, and England have sunk, and which our poor 
crazy constitution is ill able b) support and less able to 
retrieve. He said plainly that he looked upon Mr. 
Maxwell^as a gentleman whose intentions were l>eller 
than his abilities; tliat from |x>ring upon Davenant, 
Petty, Child, and otber reasoners from political arith- 
metic, he hath drawn conclusions by no means calcu- 
late<l for the circumstances and condition of Ireland. 

As a great jiart of what he said was above my capa- 
city, so I conld never have re]Kated it, if he had nut 
been at tlie trouble, at my request, to have given it me 
In writing, togetlier with Mr. Rowley's letter, where he 
told me the subject was treated iii so liaudsome a 
manner that he was sure it would both please and j 
convince me. 

After these general arguments he got up and shut the 
door, and in a very low voice told me in confidence 
the history of this jmqect from its first commence- 
ment, comparing it to the machine of a watcli, witli its 
various wlieels and movements, w'liile the main spring 
was out of sight, yet plainly discovered where the 
hands ])oin1t*d and directed. 1 dare not trust to your 
eyes what he could hardly trust to his own ears ; but 
1 was so thorouglily convinced from wimt lie wlii8j)ered, 
that 1 instantly wrote a note to your fiiend and told 
him you had altered your opinion, and would not 
suhscrilie to the hank, desiring ho would give himself 
no furllier trouble. 

After (his 1 ]ir('sunied to ask his lordship two ques- 
tions; first, Wlietlicr the rejiort were true that the 
lord-lieutenant had interested liiinselfin favour of the 
hank I He assured uk* it was notoriously false and 
groundless; for his grain* had U-haved himself with 
the utmost candour and iuditlerency, which ajqjeoreil 
throughout the wlude transaction betwixt his grace and 
the negotiators, leaving it to the wisdom of the nation 
to determine what might he profitable for vis, whereof 
1 hopt* the wlude kingdom, without distinction of 
party, will ever retain a grateful remembrance. 

My second question was. How came it to [lass that 
the commissioners and niana^rs of the hank opened 
the books and proceeded to take »ul>scription8 after tlie 
king ill bis s{)eech, in tenderness to his people, had left 
it to tlie consideration of pailiameiit, and after it 
appeared that a great majority of both houses, with the 
voice of the nation without doors, had declared against 
it. He answered with a smile that, for his own part, 
he could conceive no possible reason for this nrooeed- 
iiig, but that the managers were resolveil, at all liazartls, 
to recover die exjienses they had lieen at in negotiating 
the aflair of the liank in Knglaiul ; that by this bold 
attempt, they seemed wholly to misrepresent and mis- 
apply the gracious infentions of his mjijesty, as if after 


had loudly proclaimed in hi# speech from (lie 
throne, that the people of Ireland should have a Iwnk 
if they pleased, he did at the same time whisper the 
managers tliat they should have a bank whether we 
pleased or no. 

I took leave of his lordship, and in a few days found 
a great deal of what he told me to be true. For a list 
of the subscribers being published by order of the 
governors and directors, there came out a printed 
pa|>er, with notes and queries, wherehi the subMribers 
were ranked in their proper classes, which placed them 
in so ridiculous a light, [see preceding tract, J that 
they all began to lie ashamed of one another. I took 
[latns to examine that paper very carefully by the 
original list, and found it in every article to lie a 
notorious truth, but not the whole truth, for the authc r 
hath omitted, 

Gne French corn-cutter. One anabaptist clothier, 

One Frencli drawer, One barrack -mas ter, 

One deal merchant, One butcher, 

One French apothecary, One agent's clerk, 

Resiiles several South Seaers and Mississippians. 

W hen 1 saw this list, and observed the situation of 
the suhscrihiiig ladies liefwixt tlie soldiers and traders, 

I was highly delighted that you were not one of the 
number. I was intimately acquainted with one of 
them, ami going to pay her a visit was, with sotne diffi- 
culty, admitteii. She told me that she had kept her 
elianihersome days since the publishing of that scanda- 
lous list; that she hail been rallied to death by all her 
acquaintance ; that she had endeavoured to get her 
money hack, or at least her bond and judgment, but 
nmld jirevail for neither ; (hat she resolved to p tition 
the lord chancellor (or lelief, and confessed freely to 
me that a projiosal wiis made her of a very advan- 
tageous match, which was hronght almost to a con- 
clusion, hut was hroken olV when the gentleman came 
to know that her fortune was in the hank, alleging 
tliat he eoulil not ilepeiui UjMin it, because that her 
Ixmii and judgment wa.s lodged in the hank and that 
any part, or the whole thereof, was liable to tlie de- 
mands of the directors. 

THE SWEARER’S BANK ; 

OR, rARblAMENTAUY SECHUITY FOR RSTARLISIIINO 
A NKVV RANK IN IRELAND. WHEREIN THE 
MEDICAL USE OF OATHS IS (XlNSIDERED. 

"Si populus Milt deripi, decipiatur.” 

“ To believe everything that is said by a certain set of 
men, and to doubt of nothing they relate, though ever 
so improbable, ” is a maxim that has contributed as 
mueh, for the time, to the 8U]vport of Irish banks as 
it ever did to the Popish religion ; and they are not 
wholly bidiolilen to the latter for their foundation, but 
(hey have the hajipiiiess to have the same patron saint ; 
for Ignorance, the reputed mother of the devotion of 
one, stH'ms to hear the same afl'ectioiiate relation to the 
credit of the other. 

To sulweribe to Ixinks without knowing the scheme 
or d«iign of them, is not unlike to some gentlemen 's 
signing addresses without knowing the contents of 
them : t4i> engage in a liank that has neither act of 
imrliameiit, charter, nor lands to support it, is like 
sending a ship to sea without a bottom; to expect a 
coach and six by the fonner, would be as ridiculous as 
to hope a return by the latter. 

It was well known some time ago that ow banks 
would lie included in the bubble-bill ; and it was Ixv- 
lievevi those chimeras would necessarily vanish with 
th.^ first easterly wind that should inform llie town of 
tlfe royal assent 

It was very mortifying iw «everal gentlemen who 
dreametl ol nothing but easy chariots, on the arrival 
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of tVie fatal jmcket, to slip out of them into their walk- I 
mg shoes. But should those Imiiks, as it is vainly j 
imagined, be so fortunate as to obtain a charter, and 
purchase lands ; yet, on any run on them in a time of 
invasion, there would be so many starving proprietors, 
reviving their old pretensions to land and a bellyful, 
tha^the subscribers would l)e unwilling upon any call 
to part with their money, not knowing what might 
happen ; so that in a reliellion, where the success wm 
doubtful, the bank would infallibly break. 

Since so many gentlemen of this town have had the 
courage, without any security, to appear in tlie same 
pajier with a million or two; it is hopeil, when they are 
made sensible of their safety, that they will be prevailed 
to trust themselves in a neat skin of parchment, with a 
tingle one. 

To encourage them, the undertaker pro{K)8€8 tlie 
erecting of a bmik on jmrliamentary security, and such 
security as no revolution or change of times can afl'ect. 

To take away all jealousy of any private view of the 
undertaker, he assures the workl that he is now in a 
garret, in a very thin waistcoat, studying the public 
good ; having given an undeniable pledge of his love 
to his country, by jiawning his coat m order to defray 
the expense of the press. 

It is very well known tliat, by an act of parliament, 
to prevent profane swearing, the jktsoii so oflendiiig, on 
oath made t)efore a magistrate, forfeits a shilling, which 
may be levied with little difliculty. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that this is be- 
come a |)et-vice among us ; and though age renders us 
imftt for other vices, yet this, whore it takes hold, never 
reaves us but with our speech. 

.So vast a revenue might be raised by the execution 
of this act, tliat I have often wondeuMl, in a scarcity of 
funds, that methods have not been taken to make it 
serviceable to the public. 

I dare venture to say, if tins act was well executed 
in England, the revenue of it, ajiplied to the navy, 
would make the English fleet a terror to all Europe. 

It is computed by geographers that there are 
2,000,000 in this kingdom (of Ireland), of which number 
there may bt^ said to Ik? 1,000,000 of swearing souls. 

It is thought there may he 5000 gentlemen ; every 
gentleman, taking otie with another, may aflbrd to 
swear an oath every day, which will yearly produce 
l,b25,000 oaths; which iiuml)er of shillings makes 
the yearly sum of 91,250/. 

The fanners of tliis kiiigdain, wlio are comjmted to 
Ik? 10,000, are aide to spend yearly 500,0(t0 oaths, 
winch gives 25,000/. ; and it is conjectured that, 
from the bulk of the people, 20,000/. or 25,000/. may 
be yearly collected. 

These computations are very modest, since it is evi- 
dent tliat tliere is a much greater consumption of oaths 
ill this kingdom, and consecpiently a much greater sum 
might lie yearly raised. 

That it may be collected with case and regularity, it 
is proposed to settle informers in great towns in propor- 
tion to the immtier of inhabitants, and to have riding- 
ofiicers in the country ; and since nothing brings a 
greater contempt on any jirofession than poverty, it is 
determined to settle very handsome salaries on the 
gentlemen that are employetl by tlie liank, that they 
may, by a generosity of living, reconcile men to an 
office tliat has lain under so much scandal of late as to 
lie undertaken by none but curates, clerks of meeting- 
houses, and broken tradesmen. 

It is resolved that none shall lie preferre I to those 
employments bat persons tiiat are notorious for being 
constant churchmen, and frequent communicants ; 
whose piety will be a sufficient security for their honest 
»ud iiiduftrious sxecution of their office. 

It is very probable that 20,000/. will be necessary 


to defray all excuses of servants, salaries, &c. 
However, there will be tlie clear yearly sum of 
100,000/., which may very justly claim a million sub- 
scription. 

It is determined to lay out the remaining unapplied 
profits, which will lie very considerable, toward the 
erecting and maintainiug of cliarity schools. A design 
so beneficial to the public, and especially to the pro- 
testant interest of this kingdom, has met with so much 
encouragement from several great patriots in England, 
that they have engaged to procure an act to secure the 
sole benefit of informing on tins sweaiing act to the 
agents and servants of this new bank. Several of my 
friends pretend to demonstrate, that this bunk will in 
time vie with the South Sea Company : they insist, 
that the army disperid as many oaths yearly os will 
produce 100,000/. nett. 

There are com])ute(i to be 100 pretty fellows in 
this town that swear 50 oaths a-head daily ; some of 
them would think it hard to be stintetl to a hundred : 
tins very branch would produce a vast sum yearly. 

The FAius of this kingdom will bring in a vast reve- 
nue ; tlie oaths of a little Connaught one, as well as 
they could Ik? numbered by two persons, amounted to 
three tliousand. It is true that it would be impossible 
to turn all of them into ready money, for a shilling is 
so great a duty on swearing, that if it was carefully 
exacted, the common jieople might as well pretend to 
drink wine as to swear; and an oath would b(j as rare 
among them as a cleairsliirt. 

A servant that I employed to accompany (lie militia 
tlieir last muster day had scored down, in the compass 
of eight hours, three hundred oaths; but, asllie putting 
of the act in execution on those days would only till the 
stocks with porters, and pawii-shojis with muskets and 
swords; and as it would be matter of grtNit joy to 
papists and disaffected persons to see our militia swear 
themselves out of their guns and swords; it is resolved 
that no advantage shall betaken of any militiaman’s 
swearing while he is under arms ; nor shall any advan- 
tage be taken of any man’s swearing in the four courts, 
provided he is at hearing in the excliequer, or has just 
paid off an attorney’s hill. 

The medicinal use of oaths is what (he undertake! 
would liy no means discourage, especially where it is 
necessary to help the lungs to throw oft’ any distilling 
humour. On certificate of a course of swearing pre- 
scribed by any physician, a permit will be given to the 
patient by the jiroper officer of the bank, paying no 
more tliaii sixiience. It is expected that a scheme of 
so much ailvantage to the public will meet with more 
encouragement than their chimerical banks ; and the 
undertaker hopes, that as he has spent a considerable 
fortune in bringing this scheme to bear, he may have 
the satisfaction to see it take place for the public good, 
though he should have the fate of most projectors, to 
be undone. 

It is resolved, that no compositions shall he made, 
nor licences granted, for swearing, under a notion of 
applying the money to pious uses ; a practice so scan- 
dalous, as is fit only for the see of Horne, where the 
money arising from whoring licenses is applied ad pro- 
pagandam Jidem : and to the shame of’ Smock-alley 
and of all protestant whores (especially those who live 
under the light of the gospel -ministry), be it spoken, a 
whore in Rome never lies n.^wii but she hopes it will 
*5e the means of converting some poor heathen or 
heretic. 

The swearing revenues of the town of Cork will he 
given for ever by the bank to (he support of pom cler- 
gymen’s widows: and those of Ringserid will he allowed 
to the maintenance of sailors' bastards. 

The undertaker designs in a few days to aj)|K)int 
time and place for taking fubscriptions ; the suli- 
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LETTER TO THE KING AT ARMS. 


■eribert anft eome prepared to pay down one-fonrth on 
■ubacribi^. 

P.8. — 'Hic Jewi of Rotterdam have offered to farm 
the revenues of Dublin at 20,000/. per annum. Seve- 
ral eminent qiiakers are also willing to take them at 
that rent ; but the undertaker has rejected their pro- 
posals, being resolved to deal with none but Christians. 

^plication may be made to him about them, any day, 
at Patt's coffee-house, where attendance will be given. 


A LETTER TO THE KING AT ARMS. 

FROM A REFUTED ESQUIRE, ONE OP THE SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE BANK. 

title eequire w«* anrlenlly only applied to the younger 
soni of nobility, baronet*, and the elde«t son* of judge*. 
shrriflT*, Juatioe* of the peace, of knight*, and to such a* had 
employment In the aervice o f the cro wn. 

Sir, Noveml>er 18, 1721- 

1n a late printed paper, containing some notes and 
cpicries ujion tliat list of the subscribers' names which 
was published by order of the commissioners for receiv- 
ing subscriptions, I find some hints and innuendoes that 
would seem to insinuate os if I and some others were 
otily reputed esquires; and our case is referred to you, 
in your kingly capacity. I desire you will please to 
let me know ihe lowest jirice of a real esquire s coat of 
arras, and if we can agree, I will give my bond to pay 
you out of the first interest I receive for my subscrip- 
tion; Itecause things area little low with me at present, 
by throwing my whole fortune into the hank, having 
subscrilicd for 500/. sterling. 

I hone you will not question my pretensions to this 
title when 1 let you know that my godfather was a 
justice of peace, and 1 myself have lieeii often a keeper 
of it. My father was a leader and commander of 
horse, in which post he rode liefore tlie greatest lords of 
the land [a postilion] ; and, in long marches, he alone 
presided over tlie baggage, advancing directly liefore 
if. My mother kept open house in Dublin, where 
several hundreds were supported with meat and drink 
bought at her own charge, or with her jiersonal credit, 
until some envious brewers and butchers forced her to 
retire.* 

As to myself, I have been for several years a foot- 
officer ; and it was my charge to guard the carriages, 
liehiiid which I was commanded to stick close, tliat 
they might not la* attacked in the rear. I have ha<l 
the honour to lie a favourite of several fine ladies; who 
each of tliein, at different times, gave me such coloured 
knots and imhlic marks of distinction, that every one 
knew which of them it was to whom I paid my address. 
They would not go into their coach without me, nor 
willingly drink unless I gave them the glass with my 
own hand. They allowed me to call tliem my mis- 
tresses, and owned that title ]>ublicly. 1 have been 
told, that the true ancient employment of a squire was 
to carry a knight's shield, painted with liis colours and 
coat of arms. This is what I have witnesses to produce 
that I have often done ; luit indeed in a shield, like my 
predecessors, but that which is full os good, 1 have 
carried the colours of a knight upon my coat [as a 
footman]. I have likewise borne the king’s arms in 
my hami, as a mark of authority [as a constable] ; and 
hung them painted liefore my dwelHiig-house, as a 
mark of my calling j^as an innkeeper] ; so that 1 may 
truly say, his majesty s arms have been my supjxirters. 

I have Ihh*ii a strict and constant follower of men of 
quality. I have diligently pursued the steps of several 
npiires, and am aide to Vjehave myself as well as the 
b^t of them whenever there shall be occasion. 

I desire it may be no disadvantage to me that, by 
die new act of parliament going to pass for preserving 
• Hi* mother keiit an eating-house. 


die game, I am not yet qualified to keep a greyliomid 
If diis should be the test of squirehood, it will go hare 
with a great number of my fraternity, as well as my- 
self, who must all be unsquired, because a greyhound 
will not be allowed to keep us company; and it is 
well known I have been a companion to his betters. 
What has a greyhound to do with a squireship ? might 
1 not be a real squire, although there was no kuch 
thing as a greyhound in the world ? Pray tell me, sir, 
are greyhounds to be from henceforth the supporters of 
every squire's coat of arms ? Although I cannot keep 
a greyhound, may not a greyhound help to keep me? 
May not I have an order from the governors of the 
bank to keep a greyhound, with a non obstante to the 
act of parliament, as well as they have created a bank 
against the votes of the two houses ? But however this 
difficulty will soon be overcome. I am promised 125/. 
a-year for subscribing 500/. ; and of this 600/. I am to 
pay in only 25/. ready money : the governors will trust 
me for the rest, and pay themselves out of the interest 
by 25/. per cent. So that I intend to receive only 40/. 
a-year to qualify me for keeping my family and a 
greyhound, and let the remaining fi5/. go on till it 
makes 500/., then 1000/., then 10,000/., then 100,000/., 
then a million, and so forwards. This, I think, is much 
better (betwixt you and me) than keeping fairs, and 
buying and selling bullocks ; by which I find, from 
exjwrience, that little is to Imj gotten in tliese hard 
times. 

1 am, sir, your friend and servant to command, 

A. B., Esquire. 

P.S. — I hope you will favourably represent my case 
to the jiublisher of the pajH*r above-mentioned. 

Direct your letter for A. B., esq., at ’t' ♦ ji, * * * ; 
aiul jiray get some jmrliainent-man to frank it, for il 
will cost a groat postage to this })lace. 


THE LAST SPEECH AND DYING 
WORDS OF EBENEZER ELLISTON.’^ 

EXECUTED THE SECOND OF MAV, 1722. 

Published at his desire for the common good, 

I AM now going to suffer the just punishment for my 
crimes prescrilied by the law of God and my country. 
1 know it is the constant custom that those who come to 
this place sViould have speeches made for them, and 
cried about in their own hearing as they are carried to 
execution ; and truly tliey are such sjMH'ches that, 
although our fraternity be an ignorant, illiterate jieo- 
ple, they would make a man ashamed to have such 
nonsense and false English charged upon him even 
when he is going to the gallows. They contain a pre- 
tended account of our birtii and family, of the fact for 
which we are to die, of our sincere rejHMitance, and a 
declaration of our religion. I cannot expect to avoicl 
the same treatment with my predecessors. 

However, having had an education one or two de 
grees better tlian those of my rank and profession, 1 
have l)eeii considering ever since my commitment wliat 
it might be projier forme to deliver upon this occasion. 

And First — I cannot say from the bottom of ray 
heart that I am truly sorry for tlie ofl'ence I have given 
to God and the world ; but 1 am very much so for tlie 
bad success of my villainies in bringing me to this 
untimely end; for it is plainly evident that after 
having some time ago obUiined a pardon from the 
crown, I again took up my old trade ; my evil habits 
were so rooted in me, and I was grown so unfit for any 
other kind of employment And therefore although in 
f A malefactor executed for street robbery. His iMurent* 
according to Faulkner, were rigid dissenters, had given him a 
gootl education, put him apprentice to a ftilk -weaver, and 
^tt led him in that profession, which he gradually exchanged 
mt those of a fine gentleman, a gamester, and a housebreuke. 
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•omplianoe with my friends, I resolved to go to the gal- 
jows after the usual manner, kneeling, with a book in 
my hand and my eyes lift^ up ; yet I shall feel no 
more devotion in my heart than I have observed in my 
comrades, who have beer, drunk among common whores 
the very night before their execution. I can say 
furtl|jer, from my own knowledge, that two of my 
fraternity, after they had been hang^ and wonder- 
fully came to life and made their escapes, as it some- 
times happened, proved afterwards the wickedest rogues 
1 ever knew, and so continueti until they were hanged 
again for good and all ; and yet they had the im- 
pudence at both times they went to the gallows to smite 
their breasts and lift up their eyes to heaven all the way. 

Secondly. — tVom the knowledge 1 have of my own 
wicked disfKisitions, and that of my comrades, I give 
it as my opinion that nothing can l>e more unfortunate 
to the public than the mercy of the government in 
ever pardoning tir transporting us, unless when we 
lietray one another, as we never fail to do if we are 
sure to be well paid, and then a partlon may do good : 
by the same rule, Tliat it is better to have one fox in 
a farm than three or four. lJut we generally make a 
shift to return after being transported, and are ten 
times greater rogues than In'fore and mucli more cun- 
ning. Besides, 1 know it by experience, that some 
hope we have of finding mercy when we are tried, or 
after we are condemned, is alifays a great encourage- 
ment to us. 

Thirdly. — Nothing is more dangerous to idle young 
fellows than the company of those odious cominon 
whores we frequent, and of which this town is full. 
These wretches put us upon all mischief to feed their 
lusts and extravagancies : they are ten times more 
bloody and cruel than men ; their advice is always 
not to spare if we are pursued ; they get drunk with 
us, and are common to us, and yet if they can get 
anything by it are sure to be our betrayers. 

Now as 1 am a dying man I have done something 
which may be of good use to the public. I have left 
with an honest man (and, indeed, the only honest man 
I was ever acquainted with) tlie names of all my 
wicked brethren, the present places of their abode, with 
a short account of the chief crimes they have com- 
mitted, in many of which I have Ik^cii their accom- 
)lice, and heard the rest from their own mouths ; I 
lave likewise set down the names of those we call our 
setters, of the wicked houses we frequent, and of those 
who receive and buy our stolen goods. I have so- 
lemnly charged this honest man and have received 
his promise upon oath, that whenever he hears of any 
rogue to be tned for robbing or housebreaking, he will 
look into his list, and if he finds the name there of 
the thief concenied, to send the whole paper to the 
government. Of this I here give my companions fair 
and public warning, and hope they will take it. 

In the pajieraliove mentioned, which I left with my 
friend, 1 nave also set down the names of several gen- 
tlemen who have been robbed in Dublin streets for 
three years past ; I have told the circumstances of those 
robberies, and shown plainly that nothing but the want 
of common courage was the cause of tlieir misfortune. 

I have therefore desired my friend that whenever any 
gentleman happens to be roblied in the streets, he will 
get that relation priiiteti and published, witli the first 
letters of those gentlemen's names, who by their own 
wMit of bravery are like to be the cause of all the 
mischief of that kind which may happen for the future. 

I cannot leave the world without a short description 
of that kind of life which I have led for some years 
p*wt ; and it is exactly the same with the rest of our 
wicked brethren. 

Although we are generally so corrupted ftom our 
ehiidhood has to liave no sense of goodness, yet some 


thing heavy always hangs about us, 1 know not what 
it is, that we are never easy till we are hdf-druuk 
among our whores and companions, nor sleep sound 
unless we drink longer than we can stand. If wa go 
abroad in the day, a wise man would easily find us to 
be rogues by our faces, we have such a suspicious, 
fearful, and constrained countenance, often turning 
back and slinking tlirough narrow lanes and alleys. 
1 have never failed of knowing a brother thief by his 
looks, though 1 never saw him before. Every man 
among us keeps his particular whore, who is, however, 
common to us all when we have a mind to change. 
When we have got a booty, if it be in money, we divide 
it equally among our companions, and soon squander 
it away on our vices in those houses that receive us, 
for the master and the mistress, and tlie very tapster, go 
snacks, and besides make us pay triple reckonings. If 
our plunder be plate, watches, rings, snuff- boxes, and 
the line, we have customers in all quarters of the town 
to take them off. I have seen a tankard worth IT)/. 

sold to a fellow in street for 2l)«., and a gold 

watch for 30s. I have set down his name and that of 
several others in the paper already mentioned. We 
have setters watching in corners and by dead walls to 
give us notice when a gentleman goes by, esjiecially 
if he be anything in drink. 1 believe in my conscience 
that if an account were made of 1000/. in stolen 
goods, considering the low rates we sell them at, 
the bribes we must give for concealment, the extor- 
tions of ale-house reckonings, and other necessary 
charges, there would not remain 50/. clear to be 
divided among the roblrers. And out of this we 
must find clothes for our whores, besides treating ihem 
from morning to night, who in requital reward us with 
nothing but treachery and the pox. For when our 
money is gone, tlrey are every moment threatening 
to iiiftirm against us, if we will not go out and look for 
moni If aliything in this world be like hell, as 1 
have heard it described by our clergy, the truest picture 
of it must be in the back room of one of our alehouses 
at midnight, where a crew of robbers and their whores 
are met together after a booty and are beginning to 
grow drunk ; from which time until they are past 
their senses, is such a continued horrible noise of cursing 
and blasphemy, lewdness, scurrility, and brutisli be- 
haviour, such roaring and confusion, such a clatter of 
mugs and pots at each other's heads, that bedlam in 
comparison is u sober and orderly place. At last they 
all tumble from their stools and l)enche8, and sleep 
away the rest of the night, and generally the landlord 
or his wife, or some otlier whore who has a stronger 
head than the rest, picks their pockets before they wake. 
The misfortune is that we can never be easy till we are 
drunk, and our drunkenness constantly exposes us to be 
more easily lietrayed and taken. 

This is a short picture of the life I have led, which 
is more miserable than tliat of the poorest labourer who 
works for 4c/. a day; and yet custom is so strong, that 
I am confident if 1 could make my escape at the foot 
of the gallows, 1 should be following the same course 
this very evening. So that upon the whole we ought 
to be looked upon as the common enemies of mankind, 
whose interest it is to root us out like wolves and other 
mischievous vermin, against winch no fair play is re- 
quired. 

If I have done service to men in what I have said, 1 
shall hope 1 have done service to God, and that will be 
better than a sill^ speech made for me full of whining 
and canting, which I utterly despise and have never 
been used to ; yet such a one 1 expect to have my ears 
tormented with as 1 am passing along ftie streets. 

Good people fare ye well; bad as I am, I leave 
many worse behind me. 1 hope you sha t see me die 
like a man the death of a dog. E. E 
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RIGHT OF PRECEDENCE BETWEEN 


BIGHT OF PRECEDENCE 

IIBTWEKN PHYSICIANS AND CIVIUAN8 INQUIRED 
INfO. 


“Ttt mi^or, tibi me art tequum parue. Mraalca." — Vxbo. 
** Fidls uffietidAr modtcU ? irMcar amicia — Hoa. 


Tns cauae of thia humomua diapute ia now forgotten, but the 
general title la aiifncient to render it intelligible. Some per* 
aonal aatlre ia wliolly loat . 

1 HAVE waited liitlierto with no little impatience to 
Bee Bome good effect of that debate, whicli I thought 
woi happily itarted at a late meeting of our univeigity 
[7’riiiity College, Du hi in J upon the subject of jire- 
cedence l»etween profenaors of law and phy sic. And 
though I cannot join in opinion with the worthy gentle- 
man who first moved in it, 1 must needs say tiie 
motion was seasonable and well became him; fur 
txeside that he intended an honour to a faculty he was 
promoted above, and was so self-denying as to waive 
all debates of that nature as long as lie was a ]>arty 
concerned in the motion, he did what in him lay to 
put an end, by authority, to a point in controversy 
which had long divided the gentlemen of those two 
facullies; and 1 am very much mistaken if the same 
{jerson does not hereafter prove as mucli a friend to 
piety and learning in his other designs as he has been 
already in this, to the pe ice and agreement of learned 
men. 

Hut to my gri'at dlsapjiointment little more has been 
■aid upon the subject siio e the first debate than what 
has lieen argued iu private, more for the entertainment 
of single gentlemen than the use and information of 
mankind. I have lieard that the matter is brought to 
a compromise, and professors in both faculties have 
agrc»ed to yield precedence to one another, according to 
their standing and the date of their commencemeiU. 

Hut this to me appears no satisfactory way ofdeAing 
a of sucii itnporfaiK'i'. And to speak freely. it is 
but drawing a skin over a wound, and giving it a face 
of soundness, when there lies lilth and purulence within, 
which will another time break out with more jiaiu and 
greater danger. 

The time is approacliiiig when if will he projier 
once more to bring this ull’air upon flu? carpet ; and I 
am humbly of opinion fliut the point is of such conse- 
quence, that it ought not (o subside as it has done of 
late. It should neither rest ii) ion that slight hatlle it 
received at its first ajipearauce in jiuhlic, nor l>e hushed 
up in silence, under the pretence of any ])rivute ac- 
commodation, which the parties concerned have since 
come to, for the sake of civility and good manners in 
company. 

1 am one of lliose who love ]H?ace U|H)n a good foun- 
dation, and do for that iea.Hon no less admire truth, 
upon which alone a lasting peace can he founded. 
And as 1 am qualified to introduce this matt ei at the 
next meeting of our university, and fully determined 
to do so, I thought it reasonalde to give this friendly 
notice to all parties, that they study the point and 
make themselves masters of it, and give it so thorough 
a canvassing in what manner tliey think fit, as to leave 
no room for exception uixl wrangling wlien the ques- 
tion comes to be solemnly debated in that assembly. 

But before I come to the merits of ttie cause itself 
you must give me leave to make one ob.servation in the 
way concernitig the importance of precedence in ge- 
neral, which may prove of singular ivse to mankind, 
who are for the most part unapprized of it. 

As I remember, tliere fell a very harsh expression 
from a certain gentleman (with whom it is not usual 
to ba unguarded) who appeared an advocate fi»r phy- 
ticianSy when ^he motion was first made to thrust them 
from thoir place H« was pleased to call it a wouian- 


isb debate if I took him right; but as muchafrieiHl 
as 1 am to his person and cause I will not follow him 
ill that opinion- and will further say, the exr*rei8ioii ww 
mean and beneath the dignity of his character. There is 
an unkind reflection couched in it upon a sex by which 
much of the decencies of life and little morals are 
supported ; and it does not agree with that taste of gal- 
lantry which he is thought to have, and is very con- 
sistent with his profession, and is even ungrateftd in a 
man of that faculty which is more in favour with the 
ladies than any other except divinity. 

But not to insist upon this I cannot think, as that 
expression implies, that the matter is at all beneath the 
consideration of the greatest and most learned of men. 
On the contrary, I think the question was well moved, 
and since it has b(?en moved every one should endea- 
vour to find on which side of the argument the ad- 
vantage lies: and I wonder that in this interval of 
parliament and business (the usual vacation of tins 
kingdom) something has not b<?en otlered before this 
time for the quieting men’s minds. It is a ditlerence 
among his majesty’s sulyects, wliich it liecomes every 
healing spirit to compose, and is a duty both of religion 
and loyalty. 

1 wotdd ask is precedence or distinction of place of 
no moment aujong men ? Are women only concerned 
in it ? I)tK!8 society ow e nothing of conveniency to it ? 
Is it indilVereiit wheliier a man sits at a lady’s elbow or 
h<T pert cha])lain‘s f near a soup at the head of the 
tal»le, or beef at the bottom Is there no advantage in 
the first plate, or the earliest compliment of the glasa; 
or the respect of waiters, or in ruling the hooks at a 
quarter sessions, and being honoured with tiie cushion 
in the face of one’s country? Is if of no consequence 
to he in the eye of the governineiitf and does not pre- 
cedence contribute to that at a 'Diolsel [(inildhallj 
entertainment ? What are academical degrees so dearly 
purchawd for hut place, and can a professor answer it 
to Ins trust or interest to dis])ar<ige precedence? For 
what other reason in nature hut precedence did a great 
man of my acquaintance lately liecoiiie a double grand 
comnounder for his degree? and another undeceive 
mauKind, or rather deceive women, and sulVer irimself 
to he prunouuced a venerable man iir spite of his youth- 
ful looks? Shall not the solemn doctor in his 

chariot fake place of plain Mr. in his? and have 

the heels of him in preferment according to the start 
he has in precedence? 

(live me leave to say, that tire notion of the insigni- 
ficancy of place has been of infinite prejudice to many 
W'orthy men, ami of as great advantage to others, wlio 
have justcr thoughts of it. While dignity sinks with 
its own weight, the scum of mankind will naturally 
rise above it. 

I have a pious concern iq^on me for all the inq)ortant 
mistakes of mankind, and this among the rest ; as to 
which, I have olrserved strong prejudice runs counter to 
flic nature of things and the princijdes of truth and 
reason. Sure I am, nature directs every jierson and 
thing to maintain its situation, or rather not so much 
to keep its own place as to aspire and displace others. 
And the reason is plain, because that is a tendency to 
the upjjermost point and an approach to {perfection ; 
and therefore contrary to common opinions, 1 have ever 
thought there is piety iu pride and amhitiuu, and that 
it is virtue to he emulous and aspiring. And when 1 
hear, os iu my time I have many, conceited tleclama- 
tioiis against pride, I sa8{Tect it is with the design of a 
niouo}K.>ly, and to engross it ; as I have known an inge- 
nious schoolboy spit in his mess of porridge, not to abuse 
thy good creature, but to secure it all to himself. W’hat 
is that dominion so early given to mankind, hut supe 
riority of power and place ? and then to act up to it is 
not womanish but manly. And if tliat was a precej 1 
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I viU take upon me to say there is not one point of 
duty so universally and exactly observed. 

And society has so great a consideration of place, that 
we find wise provisions made for the regulating of it 
and for settling the due pre-eminence of all degrees of 
men, and an office of heraldry for that purpose, which 
may be found in almost every house of quality. I 
could go further than this, but for this reason, that Jt is 
out of my way, and none of my business, to deter* nine 
the force of great examples, and make conclusions upon 
Scripture ; and perhaps my friend’s best apology is, drat 
the Hilile is out of the road of his profession and study ; 
but 1 will say thus nmcli, that ms I have observed di- 
vines tt» be St) far scriptural in their carriage, as to take 
the right hand of fellowship " on all occasions, and 
carry their disputes alK)ut place as high as any other 
sort of men ; so their practice (such is my deference) 
is to me tlie best gloss upon duty, and my conviction, 
and should l)e his. And this plainly determines the 
»v>int against him, and shows the importance of pre- 
cedence ; and then it will follow in logic that, if taking 
place lie matter of moment, to dispute about place is 
not womanish nor trivial. 

And this allowed I am inclined to believe, that 
uj)Oii this religious principle all our late promotions of 
nobility have proceeded, and that so many gentlemen 
l)ave jirocured themselves titles, not, as some liave in- 

{ 'uriously thought, that they might take jilace of their 
letters, but out of a sense of duty : and while some 
(alas! tfKi many) igimrantly despise them for their 
worthless ambition, I regard them witli another eye, 
and honour them for tiieir piety, and courage, and 
conscience, and even condescension in Wing made 
great, and do from niy heart pity sucli as cannot 
Ihj greater, without Wing less. Indeed the roll of 
our liability is at present very voluminous, hut no 
matter for that. If there were more of them, sucli 
is the ductility of my respect, J could, with a smaller 
quantity of esteem, do lionour to them all. I make 
the same account of nobility of all dates as I do of 
IxHiks; I value tlie old as usually more exact, and 
genuine, and useful, though commonly unlettered, and 
often loose in the bindings; and 1 value the new, be- 
cause but the notion is obvious, and 1 leave my 

reader to pursue it. 1 was led into this comparison 
from the curioua feheitan of tliosc whose way it is to 
paste their arms and titles of honour on the reverse of 
the title- [lages, which shows the affinity of the two. 
My love to the nobility has made me sometimes se- 
riously lament the great damji which must have fallen 
on honour and laudable anihition had tiie jicerage hill 
micceeded in England ; hut I had this consolation 
tV:at, had the sluice lieen shut there, the flood of honour 
had risen the higher here, and overflowed this my 
native kingdom. 

1 could here according to custom produce, in favour 
of this uncommon posili.m, many bright authorities; 
and have now Wforc me above a score of quotations, 
gathered with iiitinite labour from St. Clirysostoin, by 
his index ; but to the discouragement of my learning 
the Greek tyyies are not ready, and will not he set till 
the20th of next month, when the following editions of 
[his work shall W enriched with learned languages in 
^eat variety. The author of a late state sermon should 
have waited as I do, rather than sufl'er his lenrniiig to 
look asquint as it does, and make so frightful a figure 
from the press. 1 am master of the stochastic art; and 
by virtue of that I divine that those Greek words in 
that discourse have crept from the niargin into tlie text 
otherwise than the author intended ; and indeed some 
of tboTO Greek maggots are so uneasy in, and asharned 
af their place, that they seem to i>e u|)oij the rrawl 
backward. 

J hope what has been offered will clear tiiis of 


conscience, and is sufficient to show an/ man of can- 
dour, and who loves and searches after truth as 1 do, 
the importiince of place and precedency among men ; 
that the peace and order and honour of society is 
owing to it, and as women have been remarkahly 
strenuous in asserting these rights, 1 do hereby take 
upon me to return them tiie thanks of mankind (asking 
pardon for the professor s misbehaviour), and do wisli 
them fierseverance and success in all their laudable 
attempts of tliat nature. Let them enjoy the wall and 
the right hand of us from this day forward, not in con- 
sideration of their weakness, or out of our courtesy, lint 
in their own right as jiatriots, and stout defenders of 
the privileges of their own and our sex. 

But to procmi. It were jierhaiis a proper method 
in this, as in other debates concerning precedency, to 
appeal to the herald s office, and he detei mined by 
usual and stated rules there, how place in this case is 
to lie given or taken ; but a certain lord lias assureil 
me upon his lionour that nothing concerning the pre- 
sent question is there taken notice of; and whatever 
orders may be delivered in heraldry about jx^rsoiial 
preeeilence, there is nothing said as to faculties, except 
only this, that doctors in divinity, and those not spe- 
cialists, as we used to call them, i. <?., such as have 
received that degree by the special indulgence and 
undeserved favour and grace of the university, shall 
have a place immediately above esquires that are not 
of noble families. 

Upon which observation, if it he true, as 1 fear it is, 
I have reason to ajiprehend some disturbance in the 
country, among tlie ladies there, therefore I do |)ie8<‘nt 

my most humble service to madam , wile to a 

very reverend divine, D.l)., speciali gratiA, who has 
for many years past to my knowledge, in mistake of 
her husband's right, taken j)lace at table of a ceitain 
justice Ilf the peace's lady, and do advise her, that, in 
order to maintain her precedency, she would once 
more send her spouse up to a commencenient, and 
engage him to jierform his acts, and be re-adinitietl, ami 
take up his large caul ionary bonds for her own and 
her children's advantage. 

And 1 would further observe, for the use of men who 
love place without a title to it, either by law or he- 
raldry, as some have a strange oiliness of sjilrifs, which 
carries them ujiwanl, and mounts them to the top of 
all comnuny (eornpany being ollen like bottled li- 
quors, where the liglit and windy parts hurry to the 
head, and fix in froth), 1 would observe, 1 say, that 
there is a secret way of taking jdace without sensible 
precedence, and consequently without ofl'ence. This 
IS a useful secret, and 1 will publish it here, from my 
own practice, for the benefit of my country men, and 
the universal imjirovement of mankind. 

It is this. J generally fix a sort of first meridian 
in my thoughts before 1 sit down, and instead of 
obseiviijg privately, as the way is, whom in company 
I may sit above, in point of birth, age, fortune, or 
station, J consiiler only the situation of tlie table by 
the points in the compass, and tlie nearer 1 can get to 
the east (which is a point of honour for many reasons, 
for “porr<?c/a majestan ad urtwn ao/iii,"') I am so much 
the higher, and my good fortune is to sit sume- 
times, or for the most part, due east, sometimes N. by 
E., seldom with greater variation ; and then 1 do 
myself honour, and am blessed with invisible jire- 
cedence, mystical to others, and the joke is, that by 
this means 1 take place (for pla<^e is but fancy) of 
many that sit above me ; and whilst most people in 
company look upon me as a modest man, I know 
myself to lie a very assuming fellow, and do often look 
down with contempt on some at the upjier end of the 
table. By this craft I at once gratify my humour 
(nirhich is pride) and ])rescrve my character ; and Ihu 
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1 take to be the art of life. And eticking to this ralo 
1 getM»‘alIy possess a middle place in company, even 
in the vulgar account, and am at meat as wise men 
would be in the world, 

Eatrami prinumim, eslieBls usqne priores.* 

* Ho». 2 Ep. ii 204. 

And to this purpose my way is to carry a little jKwket 
compass in my left fob, and from that I take my 
measures imficrceptibly, as from a watch, in the twual 
way of comparing time l>efore dinner, or if I chance 
to forget that, I consider the situation of the parish 
church, and tliis is my never-failing regulator. 

I know some people take another way for this, and 
place thetns<*lves nearest the dish they like b«t, and 
their ambition is gratified where their appetite is so. 
Eating well is commonly and with justice called good 
living, and their rule is that of Horace, 

IJt, (juocuiKiue loco fueriii, vixisse libenter 
Tecliciut» 1 Ep xi. 24. 

And it must be allowed as a standard their honour lies 
in their stomach, as ir»deed I have always thought 
that, contrary to vulgar notions, the seat, not of lionour 
only, but of most great qualities of the njind, as well 
as of the disorders of the body. 

Give me leave to explain myself. I tliink 1 ran 
fvduce to this one principle all tl»e pro|)ertie8 of the 
mind, and by the way, os I take our grand devourer 
of fire to have the Iwst stomach of any man living,*' I 
conclude him tlie greatcrst iKjrson our age or any other 
has produced, not excepting Cato’s daughter,** nor 
■hall I'inie, although eflttst rerum, ever digest the me- 
mory of out* who has a better apwtite than even Time 
itself. Hut to go on : <loe8 not the stomacn make men 
ambitious, covetous, amorous, obsequious, and time- 
serving? Wliat made a certain judge keej) his place 
on tlie bench wlien his brethren left it, but his sense of 
honour, i. r., his keen ajqietite? Does not tlie stomach 
alone carry all debates in botli liouses, and support 
parlies, and make court-panisites lose their dinners 
•ometitnes, that they and theirs may dine the better 
all their lives after? Do not we use to say a man of 
hoiwjur stouiaclis an indignity? Is not English feeding 
the foundation of English bravery? and good claret, of 
fierti^ and French sprightliuess? 

In short, courage, honour, wit, and sense, and all 
arts and sciences, take their rise liere ; nn<l this an 
ancient has observed, “ magater art is ingeniigue /or- 
gitor venter," wliicb, if it be true, I will take u|M)n me 
to declare our vulgar saying, “ that men have guts in 
their brains,” is a vulgar error, and should hv rectified, 
and tliat rather their brains are in their guts ; and 
when we see some men less courageous, witty, or 
learned than others, we shoultl pity their Imd stomaclis 
or indigestion, rather than their incamcity or indis- 
position of brain. 1 am so sensible of this, that I have 
of many years disused, as an absuniity, that saying to 
a simple fellow, “ God help your head but I wish 
him with more propriety a good stomach or a Iretter 
dinner. 

I could here chemico-mechanically resolve men’s 
parts info their feeding, and show what sort of humours 
and genius must nece.ssarily proceed from })articular 
torts of meats, and explain a great deal of the heathen 
mythology by it ; hut this I re8t‘rve for a treatise by 
itself. Vet this I will say, that a writer's stomach, 
appetite, and victuals may be judged from his method, 
style, and subject, os certainly at if you were his mess- 
Asliuw, and sat at table with him. Hence we call a 
• “ fii'hiad the first, yet still lieforo the last.” — Duncombe. 
h Seixe on the preseiat jny. and thus possess, 

Where’er you live, an inward happiness.” — F rancis, 

o A man culled the fire-eater, who e-xhibited himself as a , 
vr about this perioii. 

M’W) is said to iiave killed herse.f by s. tallowing; live coals. | 


•ufagect dry, a writer insipid, notions crude and indi- 
gested, a pamphlet empty or hungry, a style 
and many such-like exprewions, plainly alluding to 
the diet of an author } and J make no manner of doubt 
but Tully grounded that saying of “ helim Ubrontni" 
upon the same observation. 

Now 1 say it is evident if this be true that every 
man at meat is most honoured when be issmost 
humoured, or when he sits nearest to Uiat which pleases 
his palate l>e8t ; and consequently tiiat is the first place 
to him ujx)n that principle, and such men must be 
allowed to have the truest taste of honour of all othera 
1 have observed these sort of people have generally a 
great |«*opensity to roast beef ; and it will be granted 
that to sit even at the foot of the table next a sirloin, 
which is a dish of dignity, and of old hereditary 
knighthood, is in strictness of heraldry more honourable 
thai» a ])hice next the biggest plain country squire at 
the upj)er end, — and I have often chosen it. 

Hut to return from this useful digression. The 
noble j)er8onage aforementioned, who honoured me 
with his seutimeuts up<m this abstruse point, must l>e 
allowed to have as good a local memory as auy lord 
in the kingdom ; and has never been known once to * 
mistake, or forget, or recede from that place of distinc- 
tion which is due to him. He could settle the foiins 
of a royal interment, and adjust the ceremonies of a coro- 
nation if occasion were; and I must add, but that i»e 
has more honour tlian to be officious, he could have 
determ iyeil tliat late controverted point of an English 
hi.shop'8 place among ours, and had saved the house^ 
had he been called upon, the trouble and delays of 
referring to the English precedents. 

I say his lordship, who is expert in heraldry, and 
as communicative of that useful knowledge as becomes 
noble spirits, has assured me there is no notice taken 
in that science of any distinction of place for learned 
faculties; and for mechanical ones, such as appar on 
collar days, or riding the franchises, they are lielow the 
thoughts of a man of quality. He pretends not to 
know what by-laws, or private compacts of precedency 
there may he between goldsmiths and grocers, vintners 
and shoemakers. 

I have now before me a table of precedence, given 
me by the same noble hand, reaching down from a 
prince of the blood to a country squire, and regarding 
every liraiich of their families in the minutest manner, 
— which I reserve for iny own use, and am envious 
enough to deny it to the world ; and the rather, that it 
is to be found in Mackenzie and Gwillim, and may be 
liad for 2s. 6d. in the office. 

’I'he case being so, there can be no other way, as 1 
conceive, of deciding a question of precedency between 
the two faculties of law and physic, but by inquiring 
into their antiquity and dignity : and whichsoever of 
them shall appear to be most ancient, and most useful 
to the world, I presume the world will, in justice, 
think fit to have the greatest honour for, and give the 
precedence to. 

I take it for granted that priority of time, ceetera 
paribus, gives a preference of place, and this naturally, 
or by common consent — for that I take to lie the mean- 
ing of nature in most cases, viz., what is found jreason- 
able in itself, and has lieeri always agreed to by man- 
kind, and is confirmed by constant and uninterrupted 
practice ; and this I desire some young preachers to 
take good notice of, and get by rote. I likewise by 
the way take upon me, now I ffiink of it, to advise a 
certain deacon of my acquaintance to read Doctor 
Cuit.berlaiid all through, and twice before he presumes 
^to plead “ tlie law of nature ” in the pulpit ; to learn 
mathematics before he pretends to demonstrate there ; 
to pruse Aristotle, Tacitus, and the State Traclt, 
before he meddles with politics; and be able to act 
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RteocleSy before lie attempts Greek quotations to his 
eennotis. What if Jocasta or Antigone should hear a 
mispronunciation from the pulpit; or any otlier of 
those young Greeks who so lately did an honour to 
Euripides, transported their audience into Thobes, and 
inspiretl the ohl bachelors on the foremost bench with 
whicl^ they so handsomely repre- 

I say time gives a natural right of precedence by 
common consent; and hence age is honoured above 
youth, and by it. The very heatliens thought it in- 
decency, said a tresfmss in point of manners, “si 
juvenis seni non assurrexerit," if a young man did not 
rise up, and give way to an older ; and the canonists, 

I hope, will l)e ingenious enough to own, tliough in 
this argument against their bretliren tlie civilians, that 
it was a rule of tlie primitive church, that a deacon 
should not sit in the presence of a presbyter. In a 
word, wisdom and experience, which are divine quali- 
ties, are the properties of age, and make it honour- 
able; and youth, in the want of them, c.ontemptible. 

But I do not say this to mortify or discourage young 
men, I would not, by any means, have them despise 
themselves, for that is the ready way to be despised by 
others ; and the con^iquences of contemjit are fatal. 
For my mrt., 1 take self-conceit and opinionativeness 
to lie 01 all others the most useful and profitable 
miallty of the mind ; it has to my knowledge made 
Inshops, and judges, and smart writers, and pretty 
fellows, and pleasant companions, and good ])rea<5iers. 

It is a sure way of being agreeable to the ladies, wlio 
ever judge of men as tliey oliserve men do of them- 
selves. If all men were to have the same opinion of 
themselves that others have of them, tliere would not 
be, out of mere shame, above two sermons next Sunday 
in this large ::ity, nor five lawyers to go through with 
the business of next term. Self-<*,onceit supports the 
dignity of church and state; and I pronounce him an 
enemy to the public who is so to that. 

Much less do 1 intend any trouble to young clergy- 
men of the court or city by the foregoing remark ; as 
if, Iwcause deacons of old used to stand l)efore presby- 
ters, that now it were fit to rise when they come in, or 
give the civility of tlie hat or wall to any rusty rum in 
the street. I know the inconvenience of that mistaken 
piece of old breeding to both imrties, and think it 
prudently laid aside. It is re8[)ect bi an old parson 
not to oblige him uncover in the cold, and unsocket 
his head with both hands, and so daggle his gown out 
of ceremony ; it is the same respect to a spruce bob, to 
let it lie quiet and undisturbed in its hat-case. I 
know no reason why powder and oil should submit to 
grease and greyness ; that a white wig should lower to 
hoary hair; or a brushed beaver strike tu a Carolina 
hat with stays. 

I cannot forbear here to applaud the present refine- 
ment of ecclesiastics in their habits, and say they ore 
more primitive and regular in their dress tlian thvise of 
any age before them. A clergyman ought to be 
I. not, m we read, of good behaviour, but 
well dressed : as indeed nothing contributes more to 
polite behaviour than good clothes. I'his is a various 
reading. And here 1 obsk-rve for the use of young 
stagers in divinity, that nothing will bring them into 
greater repute for deep learning, tlian to enterprise in 
criticism, and adventure betimes to change the common 
reading of any text in the Bible. I'his single word is, 
in my opinion, enough to vindicate their silks and 
veUets against all the fanatics in Christendom, and 
our own canons to tiack them. 

It is an old observation tliat piety is moftlv sup- 
oorfed by the female sex; so tiiat whatever if agree- 
able to them is for the advantage of religion, and 
consequently the clergy should diess in respect to the 
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ladies, i. for tlie good of the church. And indeed 
I have known some of tlie younger sort, that could not 
preach with a ruffled band or a wig out of curl ; and 
a certain lady of my acquaintance, very religious, anti 
who had a good taste of men, always made a judg- 
ment from the air and dress of the preacher, and never 
relished any doctrine that came not recommended with 
a scarf and a diamond ring. I am not one that, 
“ambitiosa recidet oniameiita," would strip the young 
clergy, and retrench tlieir decencies of dress ; so far 
from it, that I wish them, with all my heart, greater 
elegance, and finer ap^iarel. Well fare tlie heart of 
that sprightly youth, a deacon of this church, who I 
foresee shall first adventure to hoop his canonical coat, 
and liortier his band or shirt with mechUii lace, or a 
modest fringe. 

But to return from tliis incident to my suuject again 
(from which a vast imiiefijous force of wit, and letun- 
ing, and love of my country, has led me devious). 
The nicest logicians will allow it a fair way of arguing 
in all cases, to refer to things what is true as to jiersons ; 
Olid therefore I conclude, if physic he a faculty more 
ancient thou that of civil law, then it literally goes 
before it, i. e.y takes place of it ; and I hope it will not 
be denied that physic is as old as the occasion of it, - 
as old indeed, within a few days as mankind ; which 
can hy no means he said of the other (in comparison) 
upstart profession, unless any one will be so hardy 
to aflirm there was a doctors’ commons or l)isho|)s‘ 
court in Paradise. And if any man should insist to 
know the year and day of the rise of physic, 1 take 
him to he ignorant of religion and history, and will 
disdain an answer; though I could tell him not 
only what the first distemjier was, and that epidemical, 
viz,y a falling sickness, but also who it was that cured 
it ; hut 1 do not think fit to satisfy dulness and 
ignorance so far. 

I have ever blamed St. Jerome in my heart for in- 
discretion, that when some pragmatical deacons set up 
for equality with presbyters, he to humble them maile 
presbyters equal in effect to bishops. And 1 could do 
something of the same kind in the present dispule* 
and show those assuming civilians, that they can wilh 
so little reason arrogate a place above physicians, or an 
equality with them, that in my humble opinion some 
faculties, which they have in contempt, are sujierior to 
them in point of time, which I liave already proved to 
be the natural ground of precedency ; and it is enough 
here but to name the excellent faculties of music and 
poetry, whose antiquity 1 think no man of sense or 
modesty will call in question. 

But having mentioned poetry I must go aside a liKle 
to salute my worthy friend tlie professor* of, or to speak 
more properly, the reader in, that faculty in Oxfortl, 
who has befriended the world so much by his incom- 
parable performances of that kind, especially his 
latest. I will own he has taught me, aiid I believe 
some other gentlemen who had lost their Latin, the 
true grammatical construction of Virgil, and deserves 
not our acknowledgments only, but those of Eton 
and Westminster. 1 am sensible construction is as 
necessary to the relish and use of an author, as chewing 
is to taste and digestion. However, 1 must take ujxiii 
me to admonish him of one great mistake ; and I know 
that the modesty of the man, and the good nature 
familiar to him, and which shines as much in his con- 
versation as wit and true poetry do in his works, will 
bear it from a friend : he has more tlian once, as 1 
remember, put jasmine for sweet-maijoram, the true 
version ; but as this and a few more are his only 
variations from the letter of the original, it may well 
be excused,- -my fear is that school-boys may come to 

Dr. Trapp was elected poetry professor in 170 S, sod 

published his lectures under the title of “ Frsulectioues Poetioae.** 
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Buffer by hi§ mt»fake. I dare venture to aAnii, in 
favour of that good jwt-fierb, that sweet>marjoram if 
not improper eidier )ji brotfi or heroici. 

Tbotigb J tliirik wliat ba« Ijeen urged is sufficient to 
weigh ill favour of the faculty I have here espoused, 
yet, upon occasion, 1 would allow all this to go for 
iiotiiiijg, and place the controversy ii|>on another foot- 
ing, and argue from the imtural dignity of medicine 
itself and. the universal use and lieiieflt of it to man- 
kiod ; for it is well known that physic has l>een always 
ti^stary to the world and what mankind cannot be 
witliout. It has l»een requisite in all ages and places j 
which is more than can be asserted in behalf of law, 
•idler civil or canon. 1 do not believe they know 
anything of these in China or the Mogul s country ; 
but we know they do of pliysic, whicli prevails in the 
East, which supplies us with great part of our materia 
viedirn ; and no Englishman ouglit in gratitude to 
forget that the greatest genius mid honour of England 
was cured of a fit of the gout by a salutary moss from 
the East.- 

But tliis is not all : Tlie force of physic goes further 
than the Inidy, atul is of use in relieving the mind 
under most (if its disorders ; and this I dare ventim* to 
affirm, having frequently made tlie experiineitt upon 
my own person with never-failing success; and 
this I dill by thi? direction of iny worthy parish 
minister, wlio is indeed an excellent divine, and witlial 
au able physician ; and a good physician only to be 
the lietter divine. That good man lias often quieted 
riiy oonsrience witli an emetic, has dissipated trouble- 
some thoughts with a cordial or exhilarating drojis, has 
cured me of* a love-tit hy bieatliing a vein, and 
removed anger and revenge by tlie jiieseription of a 
draught, thence called bitter; and in these and other 
instances lias convinced me that physic is of use to the 
very soul, as fur as that dejicnds on tlie crisis of tlie 
body : 

-"Monteni sanare corpus ut irgriim 

Ocniirniis, et flccH Modletoji posse videttius. — Litcrkt. 

And I am so fully persuaded of this, that I never see a 
wretch go to execution hut 1 lament that lie had not 
lieen in the hands of a good physician, who would 
have corrected these peccant liunumrs of his body 
which brought him to fliat untimely death. 

Now can anything like this l>e pleaded in Indialf of 
one or other of the two laws we are deailing with, or of 
both togetluM ? By tlie way, 1 must observe here, that 
these two laws, civil and canon, are put in cou|)Ieg for 
tlieii unluckiness, and 1 think they ought to be muzzled 
too. And liere lies the disadvantage of the present 
dispute : physic we know is a plain simple thing : 
now that this single faculty, without one friend on 
earth to take its [lart and lie a second, should dispute 
with ti jiair at once, is ns if one jnior lilood-iiound 
■hould engage with a couple of masfitl’s ; or that a man 
ehould tight a gentleman and his lackey, or with a 
•ingle rapier against sword and pistol ; it is very foul 
play, and standers-hy should interpose, so hard are the 
terms of this deliate ; Imt t liere is no help for it : these 
two fast friends can scarce be parted, and are seldom 
found asunder; they must rise and fall together. My 
Lord Bacon used to say, very familiarly, ‘‘ When 1 
rise, my a — rises with me.” 1 ask juirdmi for tlie 
rudeness of the allusion; but it is certain that (he 
cauou-law is but the tail, the fag-eiid, or footman, of 
the civil, and, like vermin in rotten wixid, rose in the 
church in the age of its corruption, and when it wanted 
physic to purge it. j 

But I am weary of proving so plain a point. Tome ' 
it is clear lieyoud contradiction, that the antiquity and i 
dignity of physic do give it the pmcedeiice of civil j 

• Sir W illiam Temple s essay “ Oa lUe cure uf Cjout bv I 
au ludiau moss su called. ’ ' 


I law and its friend. I could here very easily stop th* 
mouth of ecclesiastical civilians, by an example or two 
I of great authority ; but 1 hope they will take the hint, 
and save me the trouble : and for lay-professon I will 
only say, he that is not convinced, has little sense not 
only of religion (perhaps that is their least consider- 
atior'l, but of good manners and loyalty and o good 
fellowship. The blood of the de Medicit flows in the 
best veins of Europe; and I know not how far any 
slight offered to the faculty may exasjierate the present 
king of France or the grand duke, to a resentment 
prejudicial to our wines and the public t>eace and 
the present posture of affairs. All that love their 
country and right good Florence, will jierceive by 
this on whicli side of the argument they ought to 
a])j)ear. 

And now, for the universal peace of mankind, I 
make tlie following rule to be observed by all pro- 
fessors in eacli faculty and their understrappers : I 
decree that a doctor of physic shall take place of a 
doctor of laws ; a surgeon, of an advocate ; an apothe- 
cary, of a jiroctor of office ; and a tooth-drawer, of a 
register in the court. I intended this for a parallel ; * 
hut here it fails me, and the lines meet.'^ 

I shall MOW only observe further, that as the case 
seems (le.sperat,e on the side of civilians in |H)int of 
reason, so 1 hear they have another game to })lay, and 
are for ajipealing to authority : as I have known a 
school-hoy fairly lH*aten at cuffs, run with a bloody 
nose to conqiluin to liis master. I am credibly in- 
formed, there is a de.sign on foot to bring in heads of a 
hill in favour of civilians next session of parliament ; 
hut how generous tliat sort of proceeding is 1 leave the 
world to jmlge. 1 am hut one, and will certainly 
opjKisc any such motion in my place ; though, from 
the numher of civilians in the house, I have reason to 
apprehend it will he to little jmrpose. The college, a 
true ahna mater, has duhhod most of u.s doctors, and 
hiis been more wise than Christian in her favours of 
that kind ; for she has nut given hoping for nothing 
again. 

But here I enter my jirofest against all designs that 
may any way prejudice so great and illustrious a body 
of men jis our college uf })hvsicians are ; and I shall 
take care to draw out the sulistmice of this argument, 
and present it, in short lieads, to each member at a 
projier time : and no* without some hopes that reason 
may weigh them. 

In the mean time I hoiie a wortny gentleman, a 
memlier of our house, will stand up on that occasion, 
and assert the rights of a faculty which lie has entered 
into and does an honour to: it must be remembered 
to his credit that being equally skilled in physic and 
civil law, and perhajw in divinity as well as either, he 
chose to commence in medicine, having chiefly qua- 
liticd himself for that noble faculty hy repeated travels 
and enriched his mind with many curious observations 
which die world may, in time, expect incredible be- 
nefit from. 

If any man thinks fit to reply to this argument, and 
rectify any mistakes in it, I desire him to preserve his 
temjwr, and debate the matter with the same coolness 
that 1 have done, that no blood may be drawn in the 
controversy, nor any reason given me to complain of 
“ cm/is mltiera dextree:' As conviction chiefly engaged 
me on the side of physicians, so in some measure a 
sense of gratitude for a faculty to which I owe the 
comforts of life, and perhaps life itself, having received 
from it unspeakable ease in the two inveterate dis- 
tempers of tlie spleen and the gout 

* A sneer at Sacheverell. 
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MAXIMS CONTROLLED IN IRELAND.* 

THE TRUTH OF MAXIMS IN STATE AND 
(GOVERNMENT EXAMINED, 

WITH REFERENCE TO IRELAND. 

Dii»oRiBKr> by Mr. Burke as " a collection of State Paradoxes, 
abonndini; with jmsat sense and |>«netratioa. and <m a very 
mporfluit subject.^ * 

There arc certiin maxims of state, t\)uiulcd upon long 
observation anti exix?rience, drawn from tiie constant 
practice of the wisest nations, and from the very prin- 
ciples of government, nor even controlled by any writer 
u}K)n ptditics. Vet all tliese maxims do necessarily 
presuppose a kingdom or commonwealth to have the 
tame natural rigiits common to the rest of mankind 
who have entered into civil society ; for if we could 
conceive a nation where each of the inhahifants ha<l 
hut one eye, one leg, and one hand, it is plain, Wfore 
you could institute them into a republic, that an alhiw- 
ance m»ist be made lor tb(»se material defects wherein 
they dilTered from other mortals, (^r imagine a legis- 
lature forming a system for the government, of l)edlam, 

» and proceeding upon the maxim that man is a so- 
ciable animal, shouM draw them out of their colls, 
and form them into corporatiorw or general assemblies ; 
the consetjuence might probably be that they would 
fall foul on each other, or burn tlie house over their own 
heads. 

Of the like nature are innumerable errors committed 
by crude and short tlnnkcrs, wlio reason upon general 
topics without the least allowance for the most im- 
portant circumstances, which quite alter the nature of 
the case. 

Thi.s has been the fate of those small dealers who are 
ev ery day publishing their thoughts, either on paper or 
in their assemblies, for improving the trade of Ireland, 
and referring us to the practice and example of Eng- 
land, Holland, France, or other nations. 

1 shall therefore examine certain maxims of govern 
ment, which generally pass for uncontrolled in the 
world, and consider how far they will suit with the 
[iresent condition of this king<lom. 

First, It is aflirmed by wise men that the dearness 
of things necessary for life in a fruitful country is a 
certain sign of wealth aiol great commerce, for when 
such necessaries are dear, it nmst absolutely follow that 
money is cheap and plentiful. 

Hut this is manifestly false in Ireland, for the follow- 
ing reason. Some years ago the species of money here 
did protubly amount to 600,000/. or 700,000/., and 1 
have good cause to Ivelieve that our remittances the/i 
did not much exceed the cash brought in to us. Hut 
by the protiigious discouragements we have since re- 
ceivetl in every branch of our trade by the frequent 
enforcement and rigorous execution of the navigation 
act, the tyranny of under custom-house oflicers, the 
yearly addition of aliseiitees, the payments to regiments 
abroad, to civil and military officers residing in Eng- 
land, the unexpected sudden demands of great sums 
from the treasui/, and some other drains of perhaps as 
great consequence, we now see ourselves reduced to a 
state (since we have no friends) of being pitied by our 
enemies, at least if our enemies were of such a kind as 
to be capable of any regard towards us except of hatred 
and contempt. 

Forty years are now passed since the Revolution, 
when the contention of the British empire was, most 
unfortunately for us and altogether against the usual 
course of such mighty changes in government, decided 
in the least important nation, hut with such ravages 
and ruin executed on both sides, as to leave the king- 
dom a desert, which in some sort it still continues. 
Neither did tJie long rebellions in 1641 make half such 
* files an Essay on the Alward tiej in England. 


a destniction of houses, idantatioiw, and personal wealth,, 
in both kingdoms, as two years' cainjiaigns did in ours, 
by fighting England's battles. 

By slow degrees, as by the gentle treatment we re^- 
ceived under two auspicious reigiis,*» we grew aide to 
live without running m debt. Our absentees were bul 
few ; we had gmat indulgence in trade, and a consider- 
able share in employments of church and state ; and 
wnile the short leases continued, which were let some 
years after the war ended, tenants paid their rents with 
ease and cheerfulness, to the great regret of their land- 
lords, who had taken up a spirit of opposition that i.s 
not easily removeil. And although, in these short 
leases, the rent was gradually to increase after short 
fieriods, yet as soon as tlie terms elajised, the land was 
let to the highest bidder, most commonly without the 
least etfectual clause for liuilding or planting. Vet, 
by many advantages, which this island then possessed 
and has since utterly lost, the rents of lands still grew 
higher ujam every leasiv that expired, till they have 
arrived at tlie present exorbitance; when the frog, over- 
swelling himself, bui.st at last. 

With the ])iice of land of necessity rose that of corn 
and cattle, ami all other commodities that farmers deal 
hence likewise, obviously, the rases of all goods 
and manufactures among sliopkeepi'i's, the wages of 
servants, and hire of labourers. Hut although our 
miseries came on fast, with neither trade nor money 
left; yet neither will the landlord abate in his rent, 
nor can the tenant abate in the price of what that rent 
must be paid with, nor any shopkeeper, tradesman, or 
labourer live at lower expense lor food and clothing 
than he did before. 

1 have been the larger upon this first head, because 
the same observations will clear up and strengthen a 
good deal of what I sliall affirm upon the rest. 

The second maxim of those who reason upon trade 
and goveniment is to assert that low interest is a certain 
sign of great plenty of money in a nation, for which, as 
in many other articles, they produce the examples of 
Holland and England. Hut with relation to irelund 
this maxim is likewise entirely false. 

There are two reasons for the lowness of interest in 
any country. First, that which is usually alleged, the 
great plenty of species; and this is obvious. The 
second is want of trade, which seldom falls under 
common observation, although it l>e equally true ; for 
where trade is altogether discouraged there are few 
iMvrrowers. In those countries where men can employ 
a large stock, the y{)ung merchant, whose fortune may 
be 400/. or 500/., will venture to borrow os much more, 
and can afford a reiisonable interest. Neither is it 
easy at this day to liiid many of those whose business 
reaches to employ even so inconsiderable a sum, except 
among the importers of wine, who as tliey have most 
part of the present trade in these parts of Ireland in 
their hands, so they are the most exorbitant, exacting, 
fraudulent dealers that ever traflicked in any nation, 
and are making all possible speed to ruin both them- 
selves and tl»e nation. 

From this defect of gentlemen's not knowing how to 
dispose of their ready money, arises the high purchase 
of land, which in all other countries is reckoned a sigr 
of wealth. For the frugal squires, who live below their 
incomes, have no other way to dispose of their savings 
but by mortgage or purchfise, by which the rates of 
land must naturally increase; and if this trade con- 
tinues long, under the uncertainty of rents, the landed 
men of ready money will find it more for their advan- 
tage to send their cash to England ami place it in the 
funds; which I myself am (letermined to do the first 
considerable sum I shall be master of. 

It has likewise been a maxim among politician^ 
» 'niosn of (niarlcs II and James II. 
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That tha graa: incrasia of buildingt in the matropo- 
lit argues a flourifbing itata/' Bat thii, 1 confeaa, haa 
been controlled from the example of I^ndon ; when, 
by the long and annual parliamentary teaeion, auch a 
iiuiTil>er of seiiatiira, with their families, friends, ad- 
herents, and expectants, draw auch prodigious numbers 
to that city, that the old hospitable custom of lords and 
gentlemen living in their ancient seats among their 
tenants is almost lost in England, — is laughed out of 
doors, insomuch that in the middle of summer a legal 
house of lords and commons might l»e brought in a few 
hours to London from their country villas within twelve 
miles round. 

Tlie case in Ireland is yet somewhat worse, for the 
absentees of great estates, who if they lived at home 
would have many rich retainers in their neighlwiur- 
hoods, have leanied to rack their lands and shorten 
their leases as much as any residing squire, and the 
few remaining of thowj latter having some vain ho|»e of 
employments for themselves or their children, and dis- 
couraged by the iK'ggarliness and thievery of their own 
miserable farmers and cottagers, or seduced by the 
vanity of their wives on pretence of their children’s 
education (whereof the fruits are so apjKirent), together 
with that most wonderful, and yet more unaccountable, 
xeal for a seat in their assembly, though at some years' 
purchase of their whole estates ; these and some other 
motives have drawn such concourse to this beg- 
garly city, that the dealers of the several branches of 
building have found out all the commodious and in- 
viting places for erecting new houses, wliile 1500 of 
the old (Hies, which is a seventh part of the whole city, 
are said to be left uninhabited and falling to ruin. 
Their method is the same with that wliich was first in- 
troduced l)y Dr. Ilarchone at I/iiidon, who died a 
lmnkru))t. The mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the slater, and the glazier, fake a lot of ground, club 
to build one or more houses, unite their credit, tlieir 
stock, and their money, and when their work is finished 
sell it to the best advantage they can. Hut os it often 
hup]iens, and more every day, that their fund will not 
answer half their design, they are forced to undersell it 
at the first story and are all reduced to beggary ; inso- 
much tliat 1 know a certain fanatic brewer, who is 
reported to have some hundreds of houses in this town, 
is said to hav(‘ purchased the greatest part of them at 
half value from ruined undertakers, — has intelligence 
of all new houses where the finishing is at a stand, 
takes advantage of the builder's distress, and by the 
advantage of ready money, gets 50 per cent, at least for 
.ns bargain. 

If is another undisjmted maxim in government. 
That |)eople are the riches of a nation,” which is so 
universally granted that it will be hardly pardonable 
to bring it into douU. And I will grant it to lie so 
ar true, even in this Island, tliat if we had the African 
custom or privilege of selling our useless bodies for 
slaves to foreigners, it would lie the most useful branch 
of our trade, by ridding us of a most unsupportable 
burden and bringing us money iu the stead. Hut in 
our present situation, at least five children in six who 
ore born lie a dead weight unon us for want of em- 
ployment. And a very skilful computer assured me, 
that al)ove one half of (he souls in this kingdom sup- 
ported themselves by l>egging and thievery, two-tliirds 
whereof would be able to get tlieir bread in any other 
country upon earth. Trade is the only incitement to 
labour, where that fails the poorer native must either 
beg, steal, or starve, or be forced to quit his country. 
This has made me often wish for some years past, that 
instead (if discouraging our people from seeking foreign 
soil, the public would rather pay for transporting ail 
our unnecessary mortals, whether papists or protestaiits, 
to America, as dmwbacks are sometimes alloweti for 


exporting commodities where a nation is overstocked. 
I confess myself to be touched with very sensibli 
pleasure when I hear of a mortality in any country 
parish or village, where the wretches are forc^ to pay 
for a filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the 
worth, — brought up to steal or beg, for want of 
work,— to whom death would be the best thing to be 
wished for on account both of themselves arfll the 
public. 

Among all taxes imposed by the legislature, those 
u{>on luxury are universally allowed to be the most 
equitable and beneficial to the subject, and the com- 
monest reasoner on government might fill a volume 
with arguments on the subject. Vet here again, by the 
singular fate of Ireland, this maxim is utterly false, 
and the putting of it in practice may have such a per- 
nicious consequence as 1 certainly l)elieve the thought 
of the pr()}) 08 er 8 were not able to reach. 

The miseries we sufl’er by our absentees are of a far 
more extensive nature than seems to be commonly un- 
derstood. I must vindicate myself to the reader so far, 
as to declare solemnly that what I shall say of those 
lords and squires does not arise from the least regard I 
have for their understandings, their virtues, or their 
persons; for although I have not the honour of tlie 
least acquaintance with any one among them (my 
ambition not soaring so high), yet I am too good a 
witness of ihe situation they have been in for 30 years 
past; the veneration paid them by the people, the high 
esteem they are in among the prime nobility anil 
gentry, tlie particular marks of favour and distinction 
they receive from the court ; the weight and conse- 
quence of their interest, added to their great zeal and 
application for preventing any hardships their country 
might sufter from England, wisely considering that 
their own fortunes and honours were embarked in the 
same bottom. 

THE BLUNDERS, DEFICIENCIES 
DISTRESSES, AND MISFORTUNES 
OF QUILCA.* 

PROroSED TO CONTAIN 21 VOLUMES IN QUARTO. 

Begun April 20, 1721, and to he continued lieeklg^ if 
due Eucouragerneni be given. 

But one lock and a half in the whole house. 

I'he key of the garden door lost. 

The empty bottles all uncleanable. 

The vessels for drink very few and leaky. 

I'he new house all going to ruin liefore it is finished. 

One hinge of the street-door broke off*, and the people 
forced to go out and come in at the back-door. 

The door of the dean's bedchaml^er full of large 
chinks. 

The lieaufet letting iu so much wind that it almost 
blows out the candles. 

I'he dean's bed threatening every night to fall under 
him. 

The little table loose and liroken in the joints. 

The jiassages open over head, by which the cats pass 
continually into tlie cellar and eat the victuals, for 
which one was tried, condemned, and executed by tlie 
sword. 

The large table iu a very tottering condition. 

But one chair in the house tit for sitting on, and that 
in a very ill state of health. 

The kitchen perpetually crowded with savages. 

Not a bit of mutton to lie liad in (he country. 

• 'Want of lieds, and a mutiny thereupon among tk 
servants until supplied from Kells. 

• a country seat of Mr. SheridAn, lent to the dean u % 

aumuier residence. 
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An egregious want of all the most common necessary 
atemils. 

Not a bit of turf this cold weather ; and Mrs, John- 
son and the dean in j)er8on, witli all their serrants, 
forced to assist at the Bog, in gathering up the wet 
bottoms of old clamps. 

Tl^ grate in the ladies' bedcliamber broke, and 

• forced to l)e removed, by which they were compelled 
to be without fire, the chimney smoking intolerably ; 
and the dean's great-coat was employed to stop the 
wind from coming down the chimney, without which 
expeilient they must have l)een starveil to death. 

A messenger sent a mile to borrow an old broken 
tan-dish. 

Bottles stop{)ed with bits of wood and tow, instead 
of corks. 

Not one utensil fur a fire, except an old |uiir of tongs, 
which travels through the house, and is likewise 
employed to tike tJie meat out of the pot, for want of 
a flesli-fork. 

Every servant an arrant thief as to victiials and 
drink, and every comer and goer as arrant a thief of 

• everything he or she can lay their hands on. 

The spit blunted with poking into li)Ogs for timber, 
and tears the meat to pieces. 

Belktm atijue feeminam : or a kitchen war between 
nurse and a nasty crew of lK)th sexes ; she to preserve 
order and cleaidinest, they to destroy both ; and they 
generally are conquerors. 

Ajpril This monung the great fore-door quite 
open, dancing backward and forward with all its 
weight upon the lower hinge, which must have lieen 
broken if the dean had not accidentally come and 
relieved it. 

A great hole in the floor of the ladies' chamber, 
every hour ha-jarding a broken leg. 

Two damnable iron spikes erect on the de|ui's bed- 
stead, by which he is in danger of a broken shin at 
rising and going to bed. 

The ladies' and dean's servants growing fast into the 
manners and thieveries of the natives ; the ladies them- 
selves very much corrupted ; the dean pernetually 
storming, and in danger of either losing all his flesh 
or sinking into barbarity for the sake of peace. 

Mrs. Dingley full of cares for herself, and blunders 
and negligence for her friends. Mrs. Johnson sick and 
helpless. The deiui deaf and fretting ; the lady's maid 
awkward and clumsy ; Robert lazy and forgetful ; 
William a pragmatical, ignorant, and conceited 
puppy ; Robin and nurse the two great and only 
supports of the family. 

Bellum lacteeum : or the milky battle, fought between 
the dean and the crew of Quilca ; the latter insisting 
on their privilege of not milking till eleven in the 
forenoon, whereas Mrs. Johnson wanted milk at eight 
for her health. In this battle the dean got the victory ; 
but the crew of Quilca begin to rebel again, for it is 
this day almost ten o'clock, Mid Mrs. Johnson has not 
got her milk. 

A proverb on the laziness and lodgings of the ser- 
vants : “ The worse their sty — the longer they lie.” 

Two great holes in the wall of the ladies' bed- 
chamber, just at the back of the bed, and one of them 
directly behind Mrs. Johnson's pillow, either of which 
would blow out a candle in the calmest day. 


A SHORT VIEW 

THE S TATE OF IRELA ND. 1727. 

I AM lasured, that it has for some time been practised 
as a method of making men's court when they are 
asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of the 
tenants, the state of trade and manufacture in this 
kingdom and how tbeir rents are paid ; to answer that { 


in their neighbourhood all things are in a flourishing 
condition, die rent and purchase of land every day 
increasing. And if a gentleman hap|)en to be a little 
more sincere in his representation, l^ides being looke^i 
on as not well-aflected, he is sure to have a dozen 
contradictors at his elbow. I think it is no manner of 
secret, why these questions are so cordially asked or 
so obligingly answered. 

But since, with regard to the afl’airs of this kingdom 
I have been using all endeavours to subdue my indig- 
nation ; to which imleed 1 am not provoked by any 
personal interest, not being the owner of one spot of 
ground in the whole island ; I shall only Enumerate, 
by rules generally known and never contradicted, what 
are the true causes of any country's flourishing and 
growing rich ; and then examine what efl'ects arise 
from th()8<? causes in the kingdom of Irelaiiil. 

The first cause of a kingdom's thriving is the fruit- 
fulness of the soil to proiliice the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life, not only suflicient for the inhabitants 
but for exjMirtation into other coniitries. 

The second is the industry of the people in working 
up all their native commodities to the last degree of 
manufacture. 

The third is the conveniency of safe ports and havens, 
to carry out their own goods os much mannfactiireil, 
and bring in those of others as little manufactured, as 
the nature of mutual coimnerce will allow. 

Tlie fourth is tluit the natives should, os much as 
possible, export and im])ort their goods in vessels of their 
own timber, made in their own country. 

The fifth is the privilege of a free trade in all foreign 
countries which will jxjrmit them, except those who are 
in war with their own prince or state. 

The sixth is by being governed only by laws made 
with their own consent, for otherwise they are not a free 
I)eople. And therefore all apf)eal8 for justice or appli- 
cations for favour or preferment, to another country, are 
so many grievous impoverishments. 

The seventh is by improvement of land, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and thereby increasing tlie number 
of their i)eople, without which any country, however 
blessed by nature, must continue poor. 

I'he eighth is the residence of the prince or chief 
administrator of the civil power. 

The ninth is the concourse of foreigners, for educa- 
tion, curiosity, or jdeasure, or us to a general mart of 
trade. 

The tenth is by disposing all offices of honour, profit, 
or trust, only to the natives, or at least with very few 
exceptions, where strangers have long inhabited the 
country and are supposed to understand and regard the 
interests of it as their own. 

Tlie eleventh is when the rents of land and profits of 
employment are 8{)ent in the country which produced 
them, and not in another, the former of which will 
certaiidy happen where the love of our native country 
prevails. 

The twelfth is by the public revenues ]>eing all spent 
and employed at home, except on the occasions of a 
foreign war. 

The thirteentli is where the people are not obliged, 
unless they find it for their own interest or conveni- 
ency, to receive any moneys, except of their own coin- 
age by a public mint, after the manner of all civilized 
nations. 

The fourteenth is a disposition of the })eople of a 
country to wear their own manufactures, and import ai 
few incitements to luxury either in clothes, furniture, 
food, or drink, as they possibly can live couveiiienily 
without. 

I’here are many other causes of a nation’s thriving, 
which I at present cannot recollect ; but without ad- 
vantage from at least some of these, after turning my 
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UHoii in most parts of tlie kingdom ; the old seats of 
the nobility and gentry all in ruinS) and no new ones 
in their stead; the families of farmers, who pay great 
rents, living in tilth and nastiness upon buttermilk 
and [)otatoes, without a shoe or stocking to their feet, 
or a liouse so convenient as an English hogsty to 
receive them. These indeed may be comfortable 
sights to an English spectator, who comes for a short 
time, only to learn the language, and returns back to 
his own country, whither he finds all his wealth trans- 
mitted. 

Nostra miseria magua est. 

I’here is not one argument used to prove the riches 
of Ireland which is not a logical demonstration of its 
poverty. The rise of our rents is squeezed out of the 
very blood, and vitals, aiid clothes, and dwellings of 
the tenants, who live worse than English beggars. The 
lowness of interest, in all other countries a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, there being no trade 
^o emjdoy any borrower. Hence alone comes the dear- 
ness of land, since tlie savers have no otlier way to lay 
out their money ; hence the dearness of necessaries of 
’ life, because the tenants cannot atford to pay such ex- 
travagant rates for land (which they must take or go 
a-begging) without raising the price of cattle and of 
corn, although themselves should live upon chafi*. 
Hence our increase of building in this city, because 
workmen have nothing to do but to employ one another, 
and one half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the 
daily increase of hankers, who may be a necessary evil 
in a trading country, hut so ruinous in ours; who, for 
their private advantage, have s; nt away all our silver 
and one tliird of our gold ; so that within three years 
past the running cash of the nation, which was about 
500,0b0/., is now less than two, and must daily 
diminish uidess we have liberty to coin as well as that 
important kingdom the Isle of Man, and the meanest 
principality in the German empire, as I before ob- 
served. 

1 have sometimes thought that this paradox of the 
kingdom’s growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy 
gentlemen the bankers, who, except some custom-house 
oilicers, birds of passage, oppressive thrifty squires, and 
a few others who shall be nameless, are the only thriving 
{)eople among ds; and I have otten wished that a law 
were enacted to hang up half a dozen bankers every 
year, and thereby interpose at least some short delay to 
the further ruin of Ireland. 

Ye are idle! ye are idle! answered Pharaoh to the 
Israelites when they complained to his majesty that 
they were forced to make bricks without straw. 

England enjoys every one of those advantages lor 
enriching a nation which I have above enumerate<l, 
and into the bargain a good million returned to them 
every year without labour or hazard or one farthing 
value received on our side ; but how loTig we shall 
be able to continue the payment 1 am not under the 
least concern. One thing I know, that when the hen is 
starved to death there will be no more golden eggs. 

I think it a little inhospitalde, and otJiers may call 
it a subtile piece of malice, that, because there may be 
a dozen families in this town able to entertain their 
English friends in a generous manner at their tables 
their guests upon their return to England shall report 
that we wallow in riches and luxury. 

Yet I confess I liave known an hospital where all the 
household officers grew rich, while the poor, for whose 
sake it was built, were almost starving for want of food 
and raiment. 

To conclude; if Ireland be a rich and flourishing 
kingdom, its wealth and prosperity must be owing to 
certain causes that are yet concealed from the whole 
imce of mankind, and the eflects are equally invisible. 
We need not wonder at strangers when they deliver 
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such paradoxes, but a native and inhalitant of Uiif 
kingdom who gives the same verdict must be etHier 
ignorant to stupidity, or a man pleaser at the ex^ic^ 
of all honour, conscience, and truth. 

THE 

STORY OF THE INJURED LADY ; 

WRITTEN BY HERSELF, 

IN A LEITER TO HER FRIEND ; 

WITH HIS ANSWER. 

Sir, — Being ruined by the inconstancy and unkindtiess 
of a lover, I hope a true and plain relation of my mis- 
fortunes may be of use and warning to credulous maids 
never to put too much trust in deceitful man. 

A gentleman [Englandj in the neighbourhood had 
two mistresses, another and myself [Scotland and Ire- 
land] ; and he pretended honourable love to us both. 
Our tliree houses stood pretty near one another; his 
was parted from mine by a river [the Irish Sea], and 
from my rival’s by an old broken wall [the Piets’ wall]. 
But before I enter into the particulars of this gentle- 
man’s hard usage of me I will give a very just and 
impartial character of my rival and myself. 

As to her person, she is tall and lean, and very ill 
shaped ; she has bad features and a worse complexion ; 
she has a stinking breath and twenty ill smells about 
her besides ; which are yet more insufierable by her 
natural sluttishness ; for she is always lousy, and never 
without the itch. As to her other qualities, she has no 
reputation either for virtue, honesty, truth, or mariners ; 
and it is no wonder, considering what her education has 
been. Scolding and cursing are her common conver- 
sation. To sum up all, she is poor and beggarly, and 
gets a sorry maintenance by pilfering wherever she 
comes. As for this gentleman, who is now so fond of 
her. she still bears him an invincible hatred, reviles 
nim to his face, and rails at him in all companies. Her 
house is frequented by a company of rogues and thievc^s 
and pickpockets, whom she encourages to rob his hen- 
roosts, steal his corn and cattle, and do him all maanei 
of mischief. She has been known to come at the head 
of these rascals, and beat her lover until he was sore 
from liead to foot, and then force him to pay for the 
trouble she was at. Once attended with a crew of 
ragamuffins she broke into his house, turned all things 
topsyturvy, and then set it on fire. At the same time 
she told so many lies among his servants that it set 
them all by the ears, and his [ioor steward [Charles I.] 
was knocked on the bead; for which I think, and so 
does all the country, that slie ought to be answerable. 
To conclude her character, she is of a diflerent religion, 
being a presbyterian of the most rank and violent kind, 
and consequently having an inveterate hatred to the 
church ; yet I am sure I have been always told that in 
marriage there ought to be a union||^f minds as well as 
of persons. 

1 will now give my own character, and shall do it 
in few words, and witli modesty and truth. 

I was reckoned to be as handsome as any in our 
neighbourhood until I became pale and tliiu with 
grief and ill usage. I am still fair enough, and have 
I think no very ill features about me. They that gee 
me now will hardly allow me ever to have had any 
great share of beauty, for besides being so much altered 
1 go always mobbed, and in an undress, as well out of 
neglect as indeed for want of clothes to appear in, I 
might add to all tins, that 1 was born to a good estate, 
although it now turns to little account under the op> 
pressions 1 endure, and has been the true came of aU 
my misfortunes. 

Some years ago thii gentleman, taking a Hocy eilhei 
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to mv Mrson or fortune, made his addresses to me, 
which, being then young and foolish, I too readily 
admitted ; he seemed to use me witli so much tender- 
ness, and his conversation was so very engaging, that 
all my constancy and virtue were too soon overcome ; 
and to dwell no longer upon a theme that causes such 
bitter redactions I must confess with shame that I was 
undone by the common arts practised upon all easy 
credulous virgins, half by force and half by consent, 
after solemn vows and protestations of marriage. When 
lie had once got possession, he soon began to play the 
usual part of a too fortunate lover, affecting on all 
occasions to show his authority and to act like a con- 
queror. First, he found fault with the government of 
my family, which I grant was none of the best, con- 
sisting of ignorant, illiterate creatures, for at that time 
I knew but little of the world. In compliance to him 
therefore I agreed to fall into his ways and methods of 
living ; i consented that his steward should govern my 
house, and have liberty to employ an under steward 
[the lord-lieuteuantl, who should receive his directions. 
My lover proceeded further, turned away several old 
servants and tenants, and supplying me with other 
from his own house. These grew so domineering and 
unreasonable, that there was no quiet, and I heard of 
nothing but perpetual quarrels, which although I 
could not possibly help, yet my lover laid all the 
blame and punishment upon me, and upon every 
falling out still turned away more of my people, and 
supplied me in their stead with a number of fellows 
and dependents of his own, whom he had no other way 
to provide for. Overcome by love and to avoid noise 
and contention, I yielded to all his usurpations, and 
finding it in vain to resist, I thought it my best policy 
to make my court to my new servants and draw them 
to my interests ; I fed them from my own table with 
the best I had, put my new tenants on the choice parts 
of my land, and treated them all so kindly that they 
began to love me os well as their master. In process 
of time all my old servants were gone, and I had not a 
creature about me, nor above one or two tenants but 
what were of his choosing, yet I had the good luck by 
gentle usage to bring over the greatest part of them to 
my side. When my lover observed this he began to 
alter liis language, and to those who inquired about me 
he would answer that I was an old dependent upon 
his family, whom he had placed on some concerns of 
his own, and he began to use me accordingly, neglect- 
ing by degrees all common civility in his behaviour. 

I shall never forget the speech he made me one morn- 
ing, which he delivered with all the gravity in the 
world. He put me in mind of the vast obligations I 
lay under to him in sending me so many of his people 
for my own good, and to teach me manners ; that it 
had cost him ten times more than I was worth to 
maintain me ; that it had been much better for him if I 
had been damned-, or burnt, or sunk to the bottom of 
the sea; that it w^^ reasonable I should strain myself 
as far as I was able to reimburse him some of his I 
charges ; that from henceforward he expected his word 
sh )uld be a law to me in all things ; that I must 
maintain a parish watch against thieves and robbers, 
and give salaries to an overseer, a constable, and others, 
all of his own choosing, whom he would send from time ! 
to time to be spies upon me ; that to enable me the 
better in supporting these expenses, my tenants should 
be obliged to carry all their goods across the river to 
hki own town-market, and pay toll on both sides, and 
theo sell them at half value. But because we werj; a 
nasty sort of people, atid that he could not endure to 
touch any thing we had a hand in, and likewise be- 
cause he wanted work to employ his own folks, there- 
fore we must send all our goods to his market just in 
tUeir naturals; the milk immediately from the cow. 
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without making it into cheese or butter , the corn 
the ear, the grass as it was mowed, the wool as it comes 
from the sheep's back ; and bring the fruit upon the 
branch, that he might not be obliged to eat it after our 
filthy hands : that if a tenant carried but a piece of 
bread and cheese to eat by the way, or an inch of 
worsted to mend his stockings, he should for^it his 
whole parcel : and because a company of rogues 
usually plied on the river between us, who often robbed 
my tenants of their goods and boats, he ordered a wa- 
terman of his to guard them, whose manner was to be 
out of the way till the poor wretches were plundered, 
then to overtake the thieves, and seize all as a lawful 
prize to his master and himself. It would be endless to 
repeat a hundred other hardships he has put upon me ; 
but it is a general rule, that whenever he imagines the 
smallest advantage will redound to one of his footboys 
by any new oppression of me and niy whole family 
and estate, he never disputes it a moment. All this 
has rendered me so very insignificant and contemptible 
at home, that some servants to whom I pay the greatest 
\yage3, and many tenants who have the most beneficial 
leases, are gone over to live with him, yet I am bound 
to continue their wages and pay their rents ; by which 
means one-third part of my whole income is spent on 
his estate, and above another third by his tolls and 
markets; and my poor tenants are so sunk and im- 
poverished that, instead of maintaining me suitably to 
my quality, they can hardly find me clothes to keep 
me warm, or provide the common necessaries of life 
for themselves. 

Matters being in this posture between me and my 
lover, I received intelligence that he had been for some 
time making very pressing overtures of marriage to my 
rival, until there happened to be some misunderstand- 
I ings between them ; she gave him ill words, and threat* 
j ened to break off all commerce with him. He on the 
other side, having either acquired courage by his tri- 
! umphs over me, or supposing her as tame a fool as I, 

I thought at first to carry it with a high hand, but hear- 
ing at the same time that she had thoughts of making 
some private proposals to join with me against him, 
and doubting with very good reason that I would 
readily accept them, he seemed very much discon- 
certed. This I thouglit was a proper occasion to show 
some great example of generosity and love, and so 
without further consideration I sent him word that, 
hearing there was likely to be a quarrel between him 
and my rival, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
and without binding him to any conditions in my own 
favour, 1 would stand by him against her and all the 
world while I had a penny in my purse or a petticoat 
to pawn. This message was subscribed l)y all my chief 
tenants, and pi-oved so powerful that my rival imme- 
diately grew more tractable upon it. The result of 
which was, that there is now a treaty of marriage 
[treaty of union] concluded between them, the wedding- 
clothes are bought, and nothing remains but to perform 
the ceremony, which is put off for some days because 
they design it to be a public wedding. And to reward 
my love, constancy, and generosity, he has bestowed 
on me the office of being sempstress to his grooms and 
footmen, which I am forced to accept or starve. Yet 
in the midst of this my situation I cannot but have 
some pity for this deluded man, to cast himself away 
on an infamous creature, who, whatever she pretends, I 
can prove would at this very minute rather be a whore 
to a certain great man that shall be nameless, if the 
might have her will. For my part I think, and so 
does all the country too, that the man is possessed • at 
least none of us are able to imagine what he can pos- 
sibly see in her, unless she has bewitched him or given 
him some powder. 

1 am sure I never sought this alliance, aod ^ou cu*; 
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hear me witnejw that I might have liad other matches ; 
tiay, if I were lightly disposed, I could still perhaps have 
offers that some who hold their heads higher would be 
glad to accept. But alas ! I never had any such wicked 
thought ; all I now desire is only to enjoy a little 
quiet, to be free from the persecutions of this unreason- 
ctble man, and that he will let me manage my own 
little fortune to the best advantage, for which I will 
undertake to pay him a considerable pension every 
year, much more considerable than what he now gets 
by his oppressions ; for he must needs find himself a 
loser at last, when he has drained me and my tenants 
so dry that we shall not have a penny for him or our- 
selves. There is one imposition of his I had almost 
forgot, which I think insufferable, and will appeal to 
you or any reasonable person whether it be so or not. 

I told you before that by an old compact we agreed 
to have the same steward, at which time I consented 
likewise to regulate ray familj^ and estate by the same 
method witli him, which he then showed me written 
down in form, and I approved of. Now the turn he 
tliinks fit to give this compact of ours is very extra- 
ordinary ; for he pretends that whatever orders he shall 
think fit to y)re8cribe for the future in his family he 
may, if he will, comj)el mine to observe them witliout 
asking my advice or hearing my reasons. So that I 
must not make a lease without his consent, or give 
any directions for the well-governing of my family 
but what he countermands whenever he pleases. This 
leaves me at such confusion and uncertainty that my 
servants know not when to obey me, and my tenants, 
although many of them be very well inclined, seem 
quite at a loss. 

But I am too tedious upon this melancholy subject, 
which however I hope you will forgive, since the 
hap])iiie88 of my whole life depends upon it. I desire 
you will think awhile, and give your best advice what 
measures I shall take, with prudence, justice, courage, 
and honour, to protect my liberty and fortune against 
the hardships and severities I lie under from that 
unkind, inconstant man. 


THE 

ANSWER TO THE INJURED LADY. 


Madam, — 1 nave received your ladyship’s letter, and 
carefully coi sidered every part of it, and shall give you 
my opinion h(»w you ought to proceed for your own 
security. But first 1 must beg leave to tell your lady- 
ship that you were guilty of an unpardonable weak- 
ness the other day, in making that offer to your lover 
of standing by him in any quarrel he might have with 
your rival. You know very well that she began to 
apprehend he had designs of using her as he had done 
you ; and common prudence might have directed you 
rather to have entered into some measures with her 
for joining against him, until he might at least be 
brought to some reasonable terms : but your invincible 
hatred to that lady has carried your resentments so 
high as to be the cause of your ruin j yet if you please 
to consider, this aversion of yours began a good while 
before she became your rival, and was taken up by 
you and your family in a sort of compliment to your 
lover, who formerly had a great abhorrence of h^. It 
is true, since that time you have suffered very much 
by her encroachments upon your estate,^ but she never 
pretended tr govern and direct you ; and now you 
nave drawn a new enemy upon yourself ; for I think 
you may count upon all the ill offices she can 
possibly do you, by her credit with her husband ; 
whereas if, instead of openly declaring against her 
without any provocation, you had but sat still awhile 
* Disturbances excited by Scottish loionists. 


and said nothing, that gentleman would have lessened hit 
severity to you out of perfect fear. This weakness of 
yours you call generosity, but I doubt there was more 
in the matter ; in short, madam, I have good reasons to 
think you were betrayed to it by the pernicious counsel 
of some about you ; for to my certain knowledge several 
of your tenants and servants, to whom you have been 
very kind, are as arrant rascals as any in the country 
I cannot but observe what a mighty difference there is 
in one particular between your ladyship and your 
rival. Having yielded up your person, you thought 
nothing else worth defending, and therefore you will 
not now insist upon those very conditions for which you 
yielded at first. But your ladyship cannot be ignorant 
that some years since your rival did the same thing, 
and upon no conditions at all ; nay, this gentleman 
kept her as a miss, and yet made her pay for her diet 
and lodging.^ But it being at a time when he had no 
steward, and his family out of order, she stole away 
and has now got the trick very well known among the 
women of the town, to grant a man the favour over 
night and the next day have the impudence to deny it 
to his face. But it is too late to reproach you with 
any former oversights which cannot now be rectified. 

1 know the matters of fact as you relate them are true 
and fairly represented. My advice therefore is this: 
get your tenants together as soon as you conveniently 
can, and make them agree to the following resolutions : 

First, That your family and tenants have no depend- 
ence upon the said gentleman, further than by the old 
agreement, which obliges you to have the same steward 
and to regulate your household by such methods as 
you should both agree to. 

Secondly, That you will not carry your goods to tlie 
market of his town unless you please, nor be hindered 
from carrying them anywhere else. 

Thirdly, That the servants you pay wages to shall 
live at home, or forfeit their places. 

Fourthly, That whatever lease you make to a tenant, 
it shall not he in his power to break it. 

If he will agree to these articles I advise you to 
contribute as largely as you can to all charges of 
parish and county. 

1 can assure you several of that gentleman's ablest 
tenants and servants are against his severe usage of you, 
and would be glad of an occasion to convince the rest 
of their error, if you will not be wanting to yourself. 

If the gentleman refuses these just and reasonable 
offers, pray let me know it, and perhaps I may think of 
something else that will be more effectual. 

I am, madam, your ladyship's, etc. 


OBSERVATIONS 

OCCASIONED BY READING A PAPER ENTITLBD, 
•THE CASE OF THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES 
OF DUBLIN, ” &c. 


The paper called “The Case of the Woollen Manu- 
factures,’’ &c,, is very well drawn up. The reasonings 
of tlie author are just, the facts true, and the con- 
sequences natural. But his censure of those seven vile 
citixens who import such a quantity of silk stuffs and 
woollen cloth from England is a hundred times gentler 
than enemies to their country deserve ; because I think 
no punishment in this world can be great enough for 
them without immediate repentance and amendment. 
But after all the writer of tliat paper has very lightly 
touched one point of the greatest importance, and very 
poorly answered the main objection, tliat the clothiera 
are defective both in the quality and quantity of theif 
goods. 

For my own part, when I consider the trvenl 
■ The subjugation of ScoUaud hy Cron* well. 
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societies of handicraftsmen in all kinds, as well as 
siiopkeepers, in this city, after eighteen years' experience 
of their dealings, I atn at a loss to know in which of 
these societies the most or least honesty is to be found. 
For instance, when any trade comes first into my head, 
upon examination 1 determine it exceeds all others in 
fraud. But after I have considered them all round, as 
far as my knowledge or exi)erience reaches, I am at a 
loss to determine, and to save trouble 1 put them all 
upon a par. This I chiefly apply to those societies of 
men who get their livelihood by the labour of their 
hands. For as to 8hoy)keeper8, I cannot deny that I 
have found some few honest men among them, taking 
the word honest in the largest and most charitable 
sense. But as to handicraftsmen, although I shall 
endeavour to believe it possible to find a fair dealer 
among their clans, yet 1 confess it has never been once 
my good fortune to employ one single workman who 
(lid not cheat, me at all times to the utmost of his power 
in the materials, the work, and the price. One uni- 
versal maxim I liave constantly observed among them, 
that they would rather get a shilling by cheating you 
than twenty in the honest way of dealing, although 
they were sure to lose your custom, as well as that of 
others whom you might probably recommend to them. 

This I must own is the natural consequence of 
poverty and oppression. These wretched people catch 
at anything to save th(;m a minute longer from drown- 
ing. Thus Ireland is the poorest of all civilized coun- 
tries in Europe, witli every natural advantage to make 
it one of the richest. 

As to the grand objection which this writer slubbers 
over in so careless a manner, l)ecause indeed it was 
impossible to find a satisfactory answer, 1 mean the 
knavery of our woollen manufacturers in general, I 
shall relate some facts which J had more opportunities 
to observe than usually fall in the way of men who are 
not of the trade. For some years the masters and 
wardens, with many of tlieir principal workmen and 
snopkeeijers, came often to the deanery to relate their 
grievances, and to desire my advice as well as my 
assistance. What reasons might move them to this 
proceeding, I leave to })ublic conjecture. The truth is, 
that the woollen manufacture of this kingdom sat 
always nearest my heart. But the greatest difficulty 
lay in these perpetual dillerences between the shop- 
keepers and tlie workmen they employed. Ten or a 
dozen of tliese latter often came to the deanery with 
their complaints, which J often re|)eated to the shop- 
keepers. As that they brought their prices too low for 
a poor weaver to get his bread by ; aiid instead of ready 
riioney for their labour on Saturdays, they gave them 
only such a quantity of cloth or stutf at the highest 
rate, which the poor men were often forced to sell one- 
third below the rate to supply their urgent necessities. 
On the other side, the shopKeepers complained of idle- 
ness, and want of skill or care or honesty in their 
workmen ; and probably their accusations on both 
sides were just. 

Whenever the weavers in a body came to me for 
advice I gave it freely, that they should contrive some 
way to bring their goods into reputation ; and give uj> 
that abominable principle of endeavouring to thrive 
by imposing bad ware at high prices on their customers, 
whereby no shopkeeper can reasonably expect to thrive. 
For besides the dread of God’s anger (which is a 
motive of small force among them) they may be sure 
that no buyer of common sense will return to the same 
•hop where he was once or twice defrauded. T«^iat 
gentlemen and ladies when they found nothing but 
deceit in the sale of Irish cloths and studs would act 
js they ought to do, both in prudence and resentment, j 
in going to those very bad citizens the writer mentions, [ 
and purchase English goods. ] 


I went further, ami proposed that ten iir a dozen of 
the most substantial woollen-drapers should^ join *n 
publishing an advertisement, sigiied with their naine^ 
to the following purpose -That for the better en- 
couragement of all gentlemen, &c., the jjersons under- 
named did bind themselves mutually to sell their 
several cloths and stuffs (naming each kind) At fhe 
lowest rate, right merchantable goods, of such a breadth 
which they would waiTant to be good according to the 
several prices ; and that if a child of ten years old were 
sent with money, and directions what cloth or stuff to 
buy, he should not be wronged in any one article. And 
that whoever should think himself ill used in any of 
the said shops, he should h<ave his money again from 
the seller, or upon his refusal from the rest of the 
said subscribers, who if they found the buyer discon- 
tented with the cloth or stuff should be obliged to re- 
fund the money; and if the seller refused to repay 
them and take his goods again, should publicly adver- 
tise that they would answer for none of his goods any 
more. This would be to establish credit, upon which 
all trade depends. ^ 

I proposed this scheme several times to the corpora- 
tion of weavers, as well as to the manufacturers, when 
they came to apply for my advice at the deanery-house, 

I likewise went to the shops of several woollen-drapers 
upon the same errand, but always in vain ; for they 
perpetually gave me the deaf ear, and avoided enteihig 
into discourse upon that proposal : I suppose, because 
they thought it was in vain, and that the spirit of fraud 
had gotten too deep and universal a possession to be 
driven out by any arguments from interest, reason, or 
cojiscience. 


A LETTER 

TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, « 

CONCERNING THE WEAVERS. 


My Lord, — The corporation of weavers in the woollen 
manufacture, who have so often attended your grace and 
called upon me with their schemes and proposals, were 
with me on Thursday last ; when he who spoke for the 
rest, and in the name of his absent brethren, said, “It was 
the opinion of the whole body that if somewhat was writ- 
ten at this time by an able hand to persuade the people 
of this kingdom to wear their own woollen manufactures, 
it might be of good use to the nation in general, and 
preserve many hundreds of their trade from starving.” 
I'n which I answered, “ That it was bard for any man 
of common spirit to turn his thoughts to such specula- 
tions without discovering a resentment which people 
are too delicate to bear.” For I will not deny to your 
grace that I cannot reflect on the singular condition of 
this country, difierent from all others upon the fkce of 
the earth, without some emotion, and without often 
examining, as I pass the streets, whether those animals 
which come in my way, with two legs and human 
faces, clad and erect, be of the same species with 
wliat I have seen very like them in England as to the 
outward shape, but differing in tlieir notions, natures, 
and intellectuals, more than any two kinds of brutes in 
tlie forest ; which any man of common prudence 
would immediately discover, by persuading tliem to 
define what they meant by law, liberty, projierty, 
courage, reason, loyalty, or religion. 

One thing, my lord, I am very confident of; that if 
God Almighty, for our sins, would most justly send us 
a pestilence, whoever should dare to discover his grief 
in public for such a visitation, would certainly he 
censured for disaffection to the government ; for 1 

Dr. WUliam King, the friend and corrcsiKJudent of onj 
author. 
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solemnly profess that I do not know one calamity we 
have undergone these many years which any man 
whose opinions were not in fashion dared to lament 
without being openly charged with that imputation. 
And this is the harder, because, although a mother, 
when she has corrected her child, may sometimes force 
it to kiss the rod, yet she will never give that power to 
tlie footboy or the scullion. 

My lord, there are two things for the people of this 
kingdom to consider ; first, thejir present evil condition ; 
and secoridly, what can be dune in some degree to 
remedy it. 

I shall not enter into a particular description of our 
present misery ; it has been already done in several 
papers, and very fully in one entitled, “ A sliort View 
of the State of Ireland.” It will be enough to mention 
the entire want of trade, the navigation-act executed 
with the utmost rigour, the remission of a million every 
year to England, the ruinous importation of foreign 
luxury and vainty, the oppression of landlords, and 
discouragement of agriculture. 

Now all these evils are without the possibility of a 
cure, except that of importations ; and to fence against 
’ miiious folly will l>e always in our power, in spite of 
the discouragements, mortilications, contempt, hatred, 
and opposition we labour under; but our trade will 
never mend, the navigation-act never be softened, our 
absentees never returii, our endless foreign payments 
never be lessened, our own landlords never be less 
exacting. 

All other schemes for preserving this kingdom from 
utter ruin are idle and visionary ; consequently 
drawn from wrong reasoning and from general topics, 
which, from the same causes that they may be true in 
all nations, are certainly false in ours ; as 1 have told 
the public often enough, but with as little effect as 
what I shall say at present is likely to produce. 

I am weary of so many abortive projects for the 
advancement of trade ; of so many crude proposals in 
letters sent me from unknown hands ; of so many con- 
tradictory speculations about raising or sinking the 
value of gold and silver ; I am not in the least sorry 
to hear ofthe great numbers going to America, although 
very much for the causes that drive them from us, 
since the uncontrolled maxim, “ That people are the 
riches of a nation,” is no maxim here under our cir- 
cumstances. We have neither manufactures to employ 
them about nor food to support them. 

If a private gentleman s income be sunk irretrievably 
for ever, from a hundred pounds to fifty, and he has no 
other method to supply the deficiency, I desire to 
know, my lord, whether such a person has any other 
course to take than to sink half his expenses in every 
article of economy, to save himself from ruin and a 
gaol. Is not this more than doubly the case of Ireland, 
where the want of money, the irretrievable ruin of trade, 
with the other evils above mentioned, and many more 
too well known and felt and too numerous or invidious 
to be related, have been gradually sinking us for above 
a dozen years past to a degree that we aie at least by 
two thirds in a worse condition than was ever known 
since the revolution? Therefore instead of dreams and 

{ )rojects fur the advancing of trade we have nothing 
eft but to find out some expedient whereby we may 
reduce our expenses to our incomes. 

Yet this procedure, allowed so necessary in all private 
families and in its own nature so easy to be put in 
practice, may meet with strong opposition by the 
cowardly slavish indulgence of the men, to the intoler- 
able pride, arrogance, vanity, and luxury of the women, 
who, strictly adhering to the rules of modern education, 
seem to employ their whole stock of invention in con- 
triving new ai1s of profusion faster than the most par- 
simonious husband can allurtl : «*Md to comptiss this 


work the more effectually, their universal maxim is tu 
despise and detest everything of the growth /)f theii 
own country, and most to value whatever comes from 
the very remotest parts of the globe. And I am con- 
vinced, that if the virtuosi could once find out a 
world in the moon, with a passage to it, our women 
would wear nothing but what directly came from 
thence. 

The prime cost of wine yearly imported to Ireland is 
valued at 30,000/. ; and the tea (including coflee and 
chocolate) at five times that sum. The lace, silks, 
calicoes, and all other unnecessary ornaments for 
women, including English cloths and stufiTs, added tu 
the former articles, make up (to compute grossly) 
about 400,000/. 

Now if we should allow the 30,000/., wherein Ihe 
women have their share, and which is all we liave to 
comfort us, and deduct 70,000/. more for overreaching, 
there would still remain 300,000/., annually 8[)ent for 
unwholesome drugs and unnecessary finery ; which 
jirodigious sum would be wholly saved, and many 
thousands of our miserable shopkeepers and manufac- 
turers comfortably supported. 

Let speculative people busy their brains as much as 
they please, there is no other way to prevent this king- 
dom from sinking for ever than by utterly renouncing 
all foreign dress and luxury. 

It isal)8olutely so in fact, that every husband of any 
fortune in the kingdom is nourisliing a poisonous 
devouring serpent in his bosom, with all the mischief 
but with none of its wisdom. 

If all the women were clad with the growth of their 
own country they might still vie with each other intlie 
course of foppery; and still have room left to vie with 
each other and equally show their wit and judgment 
in deciding upon the variety of Irish stnll's. Ami if 
they could be contented with their native wholesome 
slops for breakfast, we should hear no more of the 
spleen, hysterics, colics, palpitations, and asthmas. 
They might still be allowed to ruin each other and 
their husbands at play, because the money lost would 
circulate among ourselves. 

My lord, 1 freely own it a wild imagination that any 
words will cure the sottishness of men or t)»e vanity of 
women ; but the kingdom is in a fair way of producing 
the most eflectual remedy when there will not be money 
left for the common course of buying and selling the 
very necessaries of life in our markets, unless we 
absolutely change the whole method of our proceedings. 

The corporation of weavers in woollen and silk, who 
have so frequently offered proposals both to your grace 
and to me, are the hottest and coldest generation of 
men that I have known. About a month ago they 
attended your grace when I had the honour to be with 
you, and designed me the same favour. They desired 
you would recommend to your clergy to wear gowns of 
Irish stuffs, which might probably spread the example 
among all their brethren in the kingdom, and jierhaps 
among the lawyers and gentlemen of the university, 
and among the citizens of those corjxirations who appear 
in gowns on solemn occasions. I then mentioned a 
kind of stuff', not above 8d. a yard, which I heard 
had been contrived by some of the trade and was very 
convenient. I desired they would prepare some of that 
or any sort of black stuff’ on a certain day, when your 
grace would apjioint as many clergymen as could 
reatlily be fouinl to meet at your palace, and there 
give their opinions ; and that, your grace's visitation 
approaching, you could then have the best opportunity 
of seeing what could be done in a matter of such con- 
sequence, as they seemed to think, to the woollen manu- 
facture. But instead of attending as was expected, 
they came to me a fortnight after with anew proposal, 

at something should be written by an acceptable and 
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able hand, to promote in general the wearing of home- 
manufactures ; and their civilitiee would fix that work 
upon me. I asked if they had prepared the stufifs, as 
they had promised and your grace expected ; but they 
had not made the least step in the matter, nor as it 
appears thought of it more. 

I did some years ago propose to the masters and 
principal dealers in the home-manufactures of silk and 
wool that they should meet together ; and after mature 
consideration publish advertisements to the following 
purpose : — 

That, in order to encourage the wearing of Irish manu - 
factures in silk and woollen, .they gave notice to the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom, That they the 
undersigned would enter into bonds, for themselves and 
for each other, to sell the several sorts of stutfs, cloths, 
and silks, made to the best perfection they were able, 
for certain fixed prices ; and in such a manner that if 
a child were sent to any of their shops, the buyer 
might be secure of the value and goodness and measure 
of the ware ; and lest this might be thought to look 
like a monopoly, any other member of the trade might 
be admitted upon such conditions as should be agreed 
on. And if any person whatsoever should complain 
that he was ill used in the value and goodness of what 
he bought, the matter should be examined, the person 
injured be fully satisfied by the whole corporation with- 
out delay, and the dishonest seller be struck out of the 
society, unless it appeared evidently that the failure 
proceeded only from mistake. 

The mortal danger is, that if these dealers could 
prevail, by the goodness and cheapness of their cloths 
and stufls, to give a tuni to the principal people of 
Ireland in favour of their goods, they would relapse into 
the knavish practice, |)eculiar to tins kingdom, which 
is apt to run through all trades, even so low as a com- 
mon ale-seller, who, as soon as he gets a vogue for his 
liquor and outsells his neighbours, thinks his credit will 
put off the worst he can buy, till his customers will 
come no more, llius I have known at London in a 
general mourning the drapers dye black all their da- 
magetl goods, and sell them at double rates, then com- 
plain, and petition the court that they are ready to 
starve by the continuance of the mourning. 

Therefore, I say, those principal weavers who would 
enter into such a compact as I have mentioned must 
give sufficient security against all such practices, for 
if once the women can persuade their husbands that 
foreign goods, besides the finery, will be as cheap and 
do more service, our last state will be worse than the 
first. 

I do not here pretend to digest perfectly the method 
by which these principal shopkeepers shall proceed in 
such a proposal, but my meaning is clear enough and 
cannot reasonably be objected against. 

We have seen what a destructive loss the kingdom 
received by the detestable fraud of the merchants, or 
northern linen- weavers, or both ; notwithstanding all 
the care of the governors of that board when we had 
an offer of commerce with the Spaniards for our linen, 
to the value as I am told of 30,000/. a-year. But 
while we deal like pedlars we shall practise like 
pedlars, and sacrifice all honesty to the present urging 
advaTitage. 

What I have said may serve as an answer to the 
desire made me by the corporation of weavers, that I 
would offer my notions to the public. As to anything 
further, let them apply themselves to the parliament 
in their next session. I..et them prevail on the ^ouse 
of commons to grant one very reasonable request, and 
T shall think there is still some spirit left in fhe nation 
when I read a vote to this purpose, — “ Resolved, nemine 
tfoniradicente^ that this house will for the future wear 
lo cloths but such as are made of Irish growth or of 
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Irish manufacture, nor will permit their wiv« or chil- 
dren to wear any other, and that they will to the 
utmost endeavour to prevail with their friends, rela- 
tions, dependents, and tenants, to follow their example.’' 
And if at the same time they could banish tea and 
coffee and china-ware out of their families, and force 
their wives to chat their scandal over an infusion ot 
sage or other wholesome domestic vegetables, wetnight 
possibly be able to subsist, and pay our absentees, 
pensioners, generals, civil officers, appeals, colliers, 
temporary travellers, students, schoolboys, splenetic 
visitors of Bath, Tunbridge, and Epsom, with all other 
smaller drains, by sending our crude unwrought goods 
to England, and receiving from thence and all other 
countries nothing but what is fully manufactured, and 
keep a few potatoes and oatmeal for our own sub- 
sistence. 

I have been for a dozen years past wisely prog- 
nosticating the present condition of this kingdom, which 
any human creature of common sense could foretel, 
with as little sagacity as myself. My meaning is, that 
a consumptive body must needs die which has spent 
all its spirits and received no nourishment. Yet I am ^ 
often tempted to pity when I hear the poor farmer and 
cottager lamenting the hardness of the times, and im- 
puting them either to one or two ill seasons, which better 
climates than ours are more exposed to, or to scarcity 
of silver, which to a nation of liberty would only be 
a slight and temiKirary inconvenience, to be removed 
at a month's warning. 


ON BARBAROUS DENOMINATIONS 
IN IRELAND. 

Sir, 1728. 

I HAVE l>een lately looking over the advertisements in 
some of your Dublin newspapers, which are sent me to 
the country, and was much entertained with a large 
list of denominations of lands to he sold or let. 1 am 
confident they must be genuine, for it is impossible 
that either chance or modern invention could sort the 
alphabet in such a manner as to make those abominable 
sounds, whether first invented to invoke or fright away 
the devil I must leave among the curious. 

If I could wonder at anything barbarous, ridiculous, 
or absurd among us, this should l>e one of the first. I 
have often lamented that Agricola, the father-in-law of 
Tacitus, was not prevailed on by that petty king from 
Ireland who followed his camp to come over and ci- 
vilize us with a conquest, as his countrymen did 
Britain, where several Roman appellations remain to 
this day, and so would the rest have done if that inun- 
dation of Angles, Saxons, and other northern people, 
had not changed them so much for the worse, although 
in no compaiison with ours. In one of the advertise- 
ments just mentioned I encountered near a hundred 
words together, which I defy any creature in human 
shape except an Irishman of the savage kind to pro- 
nounce ; neither would I undertake such a task to he 
owner of the lands, unless I had liberty to humanize 
the syllables twenty miles round. The legislature may 
think what they please, and that they are above copy- 
ing the Romans in all their conquests of barbarous 
nations; but I am deceived if anything has more con- 
tributed to prevent the Irish from being tamed than 
this encouragement of their language, which might be 
easily abolished, and become a dead one in half an 
age with little expense and less trouble. 

How is it possible that a gentleman who lives in 
those parts where the town-lands (as they call tliem) of 
his estate produce such odious sounds from fhe mouth, 
the throat, and the nose, can be able to repeat the wordt 
without dislocating every muscle that is used in sfieak- 
ing, and without applying the same tone to all other 
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words in every language he understands, as it is plainly 
to be observed not only in those people of the better 
sort who live in Galway and the western parts, but in 
most counties of Ireland ? 

It is true that in the city parts of London the trading 
people have an affected manner of pronouncing, and 
so in my time had many ladies and coxcombs at court. 
I , is likewise true that there is an odd provincial cant 
in most counties in England, sometimes liot very 
pleasing to the ear, and the Scotch cadence as well as 
expression are offensive enough , But none of these defects 
derive contempt to the speaker, whereas what we call 
the /rtsA brogue is no sooner discovered than it makes 
the deliverer in the last degree ridiculous and despised, 
and from such a mouth an Englishman expects nothing 
but bulls, blunders, and follies. Neither does it avail 
whether the censure be reasonable or not, since the 
fact is always so. And what is yet worse, it is too well 
known that the bad consequence of this opinion affects 
those among us who are not the least liable to such 
reproaches, further than the misfortune of being born 
in Ireland, although of English parents, and whose 
education has been chiefly in that kingdom. 

I have heard many gentlemen among us talk much 
of the great convenience to those who live in the coun- 
try that they should speak Irish. It may possibly be 
so, but I think they should be such who never intend 
to visit England upon pain of being ridiculous ; for I 
do not remember to have heard of any one man that 
spoke Irish who had not the accent upon his tongue 
easily discernible to an English ear. 

But I have wandered a little from my subject, which 
was only to propose a wish that these execrable de- 
nominations were a little better suited to an English 
mouth, if it were only for the sake of the English 
lawyers, who in trials upon appeals to the house of 
lords find so much difficulty in relocating the names, 
that if the plaintiff or defendant were by they would 
never be able to discover which were their own lands. 
But besides this I would desire, not only that the 
apjjellations of what they call town^lands were changed, 
but likewise of larger districts, and several towns, and 
some counties, and particularly the seats of coutjtry 
gentlemen, leaving an alias to solve all difficulties in 
point of law. But I would by no means trust these 
alterations to the owners themselves, who, as they are 
generally no great clerks, so they seem to have no large 
vocabulary about them, nor to be well skilled in 
prosody. The utmost extent of their genius lies in 
naming their country habitation by a hill, a mount, a 
brook, a burrow, a castle, a bawn, a ford, and the like 
ingenious conceits. Yet these are exceeded by others, 
whereof some have contrived anagrammatical appella- 
tions from half their own and their wives’ names joined 
together, others only from the lady, as for instance a 
j)erson whose wife's name was Elizabeth calls his seat 
by the name of Bess-horow. There is likewise a famous 
town where the worst iron in the kingdom is made, and 
it is called Swandlingbary the original of which name 
I shall explain, lest the antiquaries of future ages might 
be at a loss to derive it. It was a most witty conceit 
0 ^ four gentlemen who ruined themselves with this iron 
/roject. Sw. stands for Swi/lt, And. for Sanders^ Ling. 
for Darling, and Bar. for Barry. Methinks I see the four 
loggerheads sitting in consult, like Smectymnifus, each 
gravely contributing a part of his own name to make up 
one for their place in the iron-work, and could wish they 
had been hanged as well as undone for their wit. But 
1 was most pleased with the denomination of a town- 
lac \d, which I lately saw in an advertisement of Pue’s 
paper : — “ This is to give notice that the lands of 
DoiiraSy alias Vf niQ-borough^''' 8ic. Now this zealous 
proprietor, having a mind to record his principles in 
tel.gion or loyalty to future ages within five miles 


round him, for want of other merit, thought fit to make 
use of this expedient, wherein he seems to mistake his 
account ; for this distinguishing term whig had a most 
infamous original, denoting a man who favoured tl « 
fanatic sect, and an enemy to kings, and so continued 
till this idea was a little softened some years after the 
Revolution and during a part of her late majesty’s 
reign. After which it was in disgrace until the queen s 
death, since which time it hath indeed flourished with 
a witness : but how long will it continue so, in our 
variable scene, or what kind of mortal it may describe, 
is a question which this courtly landlord is notable to 
answer; and therefore he should have set a date oi. 
the title of his borough, to let us know what kind of a 
creature a whig was in that year of our I^)rd. I 
would readily assist nomenclators of this costive 
imagination, and therefore I propose to others of the 
same size in thinking that, when they are at a loss 
about christening a country seat, instead of straining 
their invention, they would call it Booby-borough^ Fool- 
brook. Puppy-ford^ Coxcomb- hall, Mount -loggerhead. 
Dunce-hill ; which are innocent apjrellations, proper to 
express the talents of the owners. But I cannot recon- 
cile myself to the prudence of this lord of Whig- 
borough, because I have not yet heard among the pres- 
byterian squires, how much soever their persims and 
principles are in vogue, that any of them have dis- 
tinguished their country abode by the name of Mount- 
regicide, Covenant-hall. Fanatic-hill, Roundhead-bawn, 
Canting-brook, or Mount-rebel, and the like, because 
there may probably come a time when those kind of 
sounds may not be so grateful to the ears of the king- 
dom. For I do not conceive it would be a mark of 
discretion, upon supposing a gentleman, in allusion to 
his name or the merit of bis ancestors, to call his house 
Tyburn-hall. 

But the scheme I would propose for changing the 
denominations of land into legible and audible sylla- 
bles is by em])loying some gentlemen in the university, 
who, by the knowledge of the Latin tongue and tlieir 
judgment in sounds, might imitate the Roman way, 
by translating those hideous words into their English 
meanings, and altering the termination where a bare 
translation will not form a good cadence to the ear, or 
be easily delivered from the moutli. And when both 
those means happen to fail then to name the parcels of 
laud from the nature of the soil, or some peculiar cir- 
cumstance belonging to it, as in England, Farn-hatn, 
Oat-lands, Black-heath, Corn-bury, Rye-gate, Ash-burn- 
ham, Barn-elms, Cole-orton. Sand-wich, and many others. 

I am likewise apt to quarrel with some titles of lords 
among us that have a very ungracious sound, which 
are apt to communicate mean ideas to those who have 
not the honour to be acquainted with their persons or 
tljeir virtues, of whom 1 have the misfortune to lie one. 
But 1 cannot pardon those gentlemen who have gotten 
titles since tlie judicature of the peers among us has 
been taken away, to which they all submitted with a 
resignation that became good Christians, as undoubted!}' 
they are. However since that time I look ujxin a 
graceful harmonious title to be at least 40 per cent, in 
the value intrinsic of an Irish peerage ; and since it is 
as cheap as the worst for any Irish law hitherto enacted 
in England to the contrary, I would advise tlie next 
set befiire they pass their patents to call a consvdtation 
of scholars and musical gentlemen to adjust this most 
important and essential circumstance. The Scotch no- 
blemen though bom almost under the north jiole have 
much more tunable appellations, except some very few, 
which I suppose were given them by the Irish along 
with their language, at the time when that kingdom 
was conquered and planted from hence, and to this day 
retain the denominations of places and surnames of 
families, as all historians agree. 
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I should likewise not be sorry if the names of some 
bishops' sees were so much oblig^ to the alphabet, 
that upon pronouncing them we might contract some 
Teneration for the order and persons of those reverend 
peers, which the gross ideas sometimes joined to their 
titles are very unjustly apt to diminish. 

ANSWER TO A PAPER. &c. 

The memorial to which this paper is an answer was written by 
Sir John Browne, the same person alluded to as one of the 
witnesses examined before the council of England in favour 
of Wood’s project, and stigmatized as a person tried for a rape. 

FROM SIR JOHN BROWNK. 

Rev. Sir, Dawson Street, April 4, 1728. 

Bv a strange fatality, though you were the only person 
in the world from whom I would conceal my being an 
author, yet you were unaccountably the only one let 
into the secret of it ; the ignorant poor man who was 
intrusted by me to deliver out the little books, though 
he kept the secret from all others, yet from the nature 
of the subject concluded that I could have no interest 
in concealing it from you, who were so universally 
known to be an indefatigable promoter of the welfare of 
Ireland. But though the accident gave me some 
uneasiness at first, yet, when I consider your character, 
I cannot doubt (however slender the foundation of 
such a hope may be from any merits of my own) your 
generosity will oVdige you to conceal what chance has 
revealed to you, and incline you to judge of me, not 
from the report of my CTiemies, but from what I appear 
in the little tracts winch liave waited on you. 

I shall not presume, sir, to detain you with the nar- 
rative of the origin and progress of the parliamentary 
accusations and votes against me, although, would you 
do me the honour to incjuire, I could easily convince 
you, from my own particular case, that men have two 
characters, one which is either good or bad according 
to the prevailing number of their friends or enemies, 
and one which never varies for either, —one which has 
little or no regard to the virtue or vice »)f the subject, 
and one which regards that alone, is inherent (if I may 
say so) in the subject, and describes it what it really is, 
without regard either to friends or enemies. 

All I shall l)eg of you is to suspend your judgment 
upon it, since all parties allow that, althongh I had 
several summons from the committee for Monday, and 
many evidences on the road in obedience to their sum- 
mons, yet I was tied down by the committee tlie 
preceding Saturday, and deprived of the benefit of all 
my evidences, notwithstanding anything I could urge 
to the contrary. This I hope I may say without injury 
to Mr. Bingham, for sure he may be entirely innocent, 
and yet a magistrate under the immediate direction of 
the lord chief-justice, who takes examinations against 
him, examinations that do not even contain matter to 
form an indictment upon, may be innocent also. 

It shall suffice therefore to say, 1 went from Ireland 
loaded with the severest censures of the house of com- 
mons, injured as I thought and o})prc88ed to the great-, 
est degree imaginable, robbed of that character which 
was dearer tome than life itself, and all that by an 
overbearing and overpowering interest. 

I sought ill England for fliat peace and protection 
which was denied me at home. My public character 
followed me, my countrymen injured me. The nature 
ef man is sociable j I was forced to herd uith strangers. 
A prime minister engaged in the success of a scheme 
wants no emissaries to spy out all that makes for him, 
and to fly with what they liave found to their employ er. 
I wu unfortunately set by those sort of creatures ; 'my 
initiments on the stale of our money matters were in- 
Auatrioiisly sifted through me, and when that was done, 


before I knew anything of the matter, I was servet 
with his majesty’s summons ; in a hui^ I ran out o 
town, and stayed in the coantry awhile, but on mj 
return again found another summons at my lodgings 
and, terrified by the dismal effects of power at horn* 
from risking a second shipwrcKjk abroad, 1 yielded h 
it and appeared at the cockpit. 

It is true my apfjearance at the cockpit to tboie wh( 
knew me only by the votes in the house of commons 
must have looked like a design of revenge, and I bat 
many and powerful enemies who gave all my action 
the worst colour. But to take the matter impartially 
sir, is there no allowance to be made for a mind alreadi 
broken by the dismal efl'ects of prevailing power, ant 
filled with the apprehensions of second dangers? I 
there no allowance for a man, young in the knowledge 
of the world, under all these fears and misfortunes, i 
he has yielded to the repeated summons of the counci 
of England, in which his majesty was present ; ami i 
he was there, after a long and strenuous opposition 
forced to tell his sentiments, forced, sir, to tell his sen- 
timents, not in the manner represented to the world 
but in a manner the most cautious of giving room for i 
pretence to oppose the inclinations of our parliament ? 

But alas, the consequence! — You, sir, the defende 
of Ireland, were soon engaged against me on that ac 
count, and that fatal genius of yours in an instan 
ruined my character. But even ruin- bearing as it was 
I blessed it ; the cause which you undertook was dea: 
to me, and though fame is the last thing which oik 
would sacrifice even for his country, yet I parted wifi 
that with pleasure, while you thought it necessary fo: 
the public good so to do. But now the end is served 
dear sir, may not the man have his mare again ? 

Plato, being told that certain persons aspersed hii 
character and represented him al)road as a very il, 
man, instead of expostulating with his enemies ane 
returning reproach for reproach, consoled himself, say- 
ing, “ No matter, my friends, the whole life of Plate 
shall give his accusers tlie lie.*’ 

Could I set before me a greater example ? ITuder the 
general elispleasure of my country, — under all the ceii 
sures which the restless malice of iny enemies coulc 
devise, — and under the keen edge of the drapier's wit,— 
the only revenge in which 1 indulged myself was by £ 
steady love for my country, and by iiianil'est acts ol 
affection thereto, to be a silent reproach to the foul 
tongues of my enemies. 

Permit then, sir, permit me in peace to take hit 
great example, and no longer give way to the power oj 
my enemies, by continuing to op])ress me. They have 
already gained their cause by you, but I must say il 
was not the sword of Ajax, but the armour of Achilles, 
which he put on, that won the day. 

The cause for which you undertook my ruin was 
the cause of my country. It was a good cause, and 
you shall ever find me of that side. You have carried 
it, and 1 know you will no longer be my enemy. But 
alas! as long as yiuir works subsist, wherever they b< 
read, even unto the end of time, must I be branded at 
a villain. It is a hard sentence, and yet, unless th( 
8|)ear of Achilles, the same insfrument which gave the 
wound, administer the remedy, it must be so. 

In short, sir, you must be a man of honour ; it is not 
possible that lionour should be wanting where all tin 
di-stinguishiiig characteristics of it are found. I caniiol 
doubt it, and therefore 1 will let you fully into a secret 
which accident has given you apart of, and I am snrt 
you will keejj it. 

The source of all my misfortunes was ttie vote of th* 
hou.se of commons, but I have laboured however, as I 
always shall, to serve my country and make mysell 
agreeable to them. And though the misfortune of f 
bad public character deprived me of the private cu« 
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versalion of my countrymen, which is the surest and 
t>est way to know our true interest, yet I flatter myself 
that myjlltle essays may useful, at least they may 
he no hip beginning, and you know it is easy to add to 
a wotjpronce begun. But if the work is known to be 
miijj^the very name will condemn it and render it 
s to my country. 

^’hatever the faults may be, I have publicly applied 
/you to amend them, before the bearer a mistake made 
/jrhe determine this private application to you, and I 
injst say that I shall reckon it no small degree of 
honour if you take that trouble u})on you. 

Jn the mean time I shall beg the favour of you to 
keep a secret which no other person but my printer, 
my bookseller, and the bearer knows. 

I am, reverend sir, your most obedient servant, 

John Browne. 

ANSWEE TO A PAPER 

CALLlCn A MEMORIAL OF THE POOR TNHARITANTS. 

TRADESMEN, AND LABOURERS. OF THE KINGDOM 
OF IRELAND. 

Sir, Dublin, March 25 . 1728 . 

1 RECEIVED a paper from you, whoever you are, printed 
without any name of author or piiiiter, and sent, I 
suppose, to me among others without any particular 
distinction. It contains a complaint of the dearness of 
coni, and some schemes for making it cheaper which I 
cannot approve of. 

But pray permit me, before I go further, to give you 
a short history of the steps by wliicli we arrived at this 
hopeful situation. 

It was indeed the shameful practice of too many 
Irish farmers to wear out their ground with ploughing; 
whil'», either through poverty, laziness, or ignorance, 
they neither took care to manure it as they ought, nor 
gave time to any part of the laud to recover itself; 
and when their leases were near exjiiring, being assured 
that their landlords would not renew, they ploughed 
even the meadows, and made such havoc that many 
landlords were considerable sufferers by it. 

This gave birth to that abominable race of graziers, 
who upon expiration of the fanners’ leases were ready 
to engross great quantities of land ; and the gentlemen, 
having been before often ill paid, and their land worn 
out of heart, were too easily tempted when a rich 
grazier made an ofl'er to take all their land and give 
them security for payment. Thus a vast tract of land 
where twenty or tiiiity farmers lived, together witli their 
cottagers and labourers in their several cabins, l)ecame 
all desolate, and easily managed by one or two herds- 
men and their boys ; whereby the master grazier, with 
dttle trouble, seized to himself the livelihood of a 
hundred people. 

It most be confessed that the fai'iners were justly 
punished for their knavery, brutality, and folly. But 
neither are the scpiires and landlords to be excused ; 
for to tliem is owing the depopulating of the country, 
tl»e vast numlier of beggars, and the ruin of those few 
sorry improvements we had. 

That farmers should be limited in ploughing is very 
reasonable, and practised in England, and might have 
easily been done here by penal clauses in tfteir lesises ; 
but to deprive them in a manner altogether from tilling 
their lands was a most stupid want of thinking. 

Had the farmers been confined to plough a certain 
quantity of land, with a penalty of ten pounds an acre 
for whatever they exceeded, and further limited for the 
three or four last years of their leases, all this evil had 
been prevented ; the nation would have saved a million 
of money, and been more populous by above two hun- 
dred thousand souls. 

For a people denied llie l)eiieflt df trade to manage 
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their lands in such a manner as to produce nothing bu 
what they are forbid<leii to trade with, or only such 
things as they can neither export nor manufacture to 
advantage, is an absurdity that a wild Indian would he 
ashamed of; especially when we add that we are coa- 
tent to purchase this hopeful commerce by sending to 
foreign markets for our daily bread. 

The grazier’s employment is to feed great flocks of 
sheep or black cattle, or botli. With regard to sheej), 
as folly is usually accompanied with perverseness, so it 
is here. Tliere is something so monstrous to deal in a 
commodity (further tlian fi)r our own use) which we 
are not allowed to export manufactured, nor even un- 
manufactured but to one certain country, and only to 
some few ports in that country ; there is, 1 say, some- 
thing so sottish that it wants a name in our language 
to express it by : and the good of it is, that the more 
sheeji we have the fewer human creatures are left to 
wear the wool or eat the flesh. Ajax was mad when 
he mistook a flock of sheep for his enemies ; but we 
shall never be sober until we have the same way of 
thinking. 

The other jmrt of the grazier’s business is what we 
call black-cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef for 
exportation *. all which are good and useful commodi- 
ties if rightly managed. But it seems the greatest 
part of the hides are sent out raw, for want of l>ark to 
tan them; and that want will daily grow stronger; fori 
doubt the new projector tanning without it is at an end. 
Our beef, I am afraid, still continues scandalous in 
foreign markets, for tlie old reasons. But our tallow, 
for anything I know, may l)e good. However, hi be- 
stow the whole kingdom on beef and mutton, and 
thereby drive out half the people who should eat iheir 
share, and force the rest to send sometimes as far as 
Egypt for bread to eat with it, is a most pt'culiar ami 
distinguished piece of public economy, of which I 
have no comprehension. 

I know very well that our ancestors the Scythians, 
and their posterity our kinsmen the Tartars, lived upon 
the blood, and milk, and raw flesh of their cattle, with- 
out one grain of corn; but I confess myself so degene- 
rate that I am not easy without bread to my victuals. 

What amazed me for a week or two was to see, in 
this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of humaii 
creatures and want of bread, as well as money to buy 
it, that all kind of flesh-meat should be monstrously 
dear, beyond what was ever known in this kingdom. 
1 thought it a defect in the laws tliat there was not 
some regulation in the j)rice of flesh as well as bread ; 
but I imagine myself to have guessed out the reason : 
in short, 1 am apt to think that the whole kingdom is 
overstocked with cattle, both black and white ; and as 
it is observed that the poor Irish have a vanity to be 
rather owners of two lean cows than one fat, although 
with double the charge of grazing and but half tlie 
quantity of milk, so I conceive it much more diflicult 
at present to find a fat bullock or wether than it 
would be if half of them were fairly knocked on the 
head : for I am assured that the district in the several 
markets called Carrion-row is as reasonable as the 
poor can desire ; only the circumstances of money to 
jiurchase it, and of trade or labour to {lurchase that 
money, are indeed wholly wanting. 

Now, sir, to return more particularly to you and 
your memorial. 

A hundred thousand Ixirrels of wheat, yon gav, 
should lie imported hither; and lfl,O00/. premium to 
the importers. Have you looked into the purse of the 
nation? I am no coinrnissioiier of the treasury; but 
am well assureti that the whole running cash would 
not supply you with a sum to purchase so much corn, 
which, only at 20#. a-harrel, wt 11 be 100,000/. ; and 
10,000/. more for the premium. But vuu will traffic 
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for your com with other goods : and where are those 
goods I If you had them, they are all engaged to pay 
the rents of absentees, and otlier occasions in London, 
besides a huge balance of trade this year against us. 
Will foreigners take our bankers’ paper? I suppose 
they will value it at little more than so much a quire. 
Where are these rich farmers and engrossers of com, in 
•0 bad a year and so little sowing ? 

You are in pain for 2s. premium, and forget the 20s. 
for the price ; tind me out the latter, and I will engage 
for the former. 

Your scheme for a tax for raising such a sum is all 
visionary, and owing to a great want of knowledge in 
the miserable state of this nation. Tea, coflee, sugar, 
spices, wine, and foreign cloths, are the particulars you 
mention upon which this tax should be raised. I will 
allow the two first, because they are unwholesome ; and 
the last because I should be glad if they were all 
burned : but I beg you will leave us our wine to make 
ns awhile forget our misery; or give your t^Mants 
leave to plough for barley. *But I will tell you a 
secret which J learned many years ago from the com- 
missioners of the customs in London ; they said, when 
any commodity appeared to be taxed above a moderate 
rate, the consequence was to lessen that branch of the 
revenue by one half; and one of those gentlemen 
pleasantly told me that the mistake of parliaments on 
such occasions was owing to an error of computing two 
and two to make four; whereas, in the business of 
laying impositions, two and two never made more than 
one ; which happens by lessening the import, and the 
strong temptation of running such goods as paid high 
duties, at least in this kingdom. Although the women 
are as vain and extravagant as their lovers or their 
husbands can deserve, and the men are fond enough 
of wine, yet the number of both who can aflbrd such 
expenses is so small that the major part must refuse 
gratifying themselves, and the duties will rather be 
lessened than increased. But, allowing no force in 
this argument, yet so preternatural a sum as 110,000/., 
raised all on a sudden (for there is no dallying with 
hunger), is just in proportion with raising a million and 
a half in England ; which as things now stand would 
probably bring that opulent kingdom under some 
difliculties. 

You are concerned how strange and surprising it 
would be in foreign parts to hear that the poor were 
starving in a lucn country, &c. Are you in eaniest? 
Is Ireland the rich country you mean ? Or are you 
insulting our poverty ? W ere you ever out of Ireland f 
Or were you ever in it till of late ? You may probably 
have a good employment, and are saving all you can to 
purchase a good estate in England. But by talking so 
/amiliarly of 110,000/. by a tax upon a few commodi- 
ties, it is plain you are either naturally or affectedly 
ignorant of our present condition ; or else you would 
know and allow that such a sum is not to be raised 
here without a general excise ; since, in proportion to 
our wealth, we pay already in taxes more than England 
ever did in the height of war. And when you have 
brought over your com, who will be the buyers ? Most 
certainly not the poor, who will not be able to purchase 
the twentieth part of it. 

Sir, upon the whole, your paper is a very crude piece, 
liable to more objections than there are lines ; but I 
think your meaning is good, and so far you are par- 
donable. 

If you will propose a general contribution for sup- 
porting the poor in potatoes and buttermilk till the 
new com comes in, perhaps you may succeed better, 
because the thing at least is possible ; and 1 think ^f 
our brethren in England would contribute upon this 
emergency out of the million they gain from us every 
year, they would do a piece of justice as well as 
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charity. In the mean time, go foid preach to yom 
own tenants to fall to the plough as fast as they can ; 
and prevail with your neighbouring squires to d«> tlje 
same with theirs ; or else die with the guilt of having 
driven away half the inhabitants, and starving the rest. 
For as to your scheme of raising 110,000/., it is as 
vain as that of Rabelais, which was to squeeze out wind 
from the posteriors of a dead ass. • 

But why all this concern for the poor? We want 
tliem not as the country is now managed ; they may 
follow thousands of their leaders, and seek their bread 
abroad. Where tlie plough has no work, one family 
can do the business of fifty, and you may send away 
the other forty-nine. An admirable piece of hus- 
bandry, never known or practised by the wisest nations, 
who erroneously thought people to be the riches of a 
country I 

If so wretched a state of things would allow it, me- 
thinks I could have a malicious pleasure, after all the 
warning I have in vain given the public at my own 
peril for several years past, to see the consequences 
and events answering in every particular. I pretend to 
no sagacity ; what I writ was little more than what I 
had discoursed to several persons, who were generally 
of my opinion ; and it was obvious to every common 
understanding that such eflects must needs follow from 
such causes ; — a fair issue of things begun upon party 
rage, while some sacrificed the public to tury, and others 
to ambition : while the spirit of faction and oppression 
reigned in every part of the country, where gentlemen, 
instead of consulting the ease of their tenants or culti- 
vating tlieir lands, were worrying one another upon 
|)oints of whig and tory, of high church and low 
church; which no more concerned them tlian the long 
and famous controversy of strops for razors: while 
agriculture was wholly discouraged, and consequently 
half the farmers and labourers and poorer tradesmen 
forced to beggary or banishment. Wisdom crieth in 
the streets : Because I have called on you ; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye 
have set at nought all my counsels, and would none ol 
my reproof ; I also will laugh at your calamity, and 
mock when your fear cometh.” 

I have now done with your memorial, and freely 
excuse your mistakes, since you appear to write as a 
stranger, and as of a country which is left at liberty to 
enjoy the benefits of nature, and to make the best oi 
those advantages which God has given it in soil, 
climate, and situation. 

But having lately sent out a paper entitled A 
Short View of the State of Ireland ; and hearing of an 
objection, that some people think I have treated the 
memory of the late lord chief-justice Whitshed with 
an appearance of severity ; since 1 may not probably 
have another opportunity of explaining myself in that 
particular, I choose to do it here. Laying it therefore 
down for a postulatum, which I suppose will be uni- 
versally granted, that no little creature of so mean a 
birth and genius had ever tlie honour to be a greater 
enemy to his country and to all kinds of virtue than 
HE, I answer thus ; whether there be two difl'erent 
goddesses called Fame, as some authors contend, or 
only one goddess sounding different trumpets, it is 
certain that iDeople distinguished for their villany 
have as good a title to a blast from the proper trumpet, 
as those who are most renowned for their virtues have 
from the other ; and have equal reason to complain if 
it be refused them. And accordingly the names of the 
moat celebrated profligates have been faitlifully trans- 
mitted down to posterity. And although the person 
here understood acted his part in an obscure corner of 
the world, yet his talents might have shone with 
lustre enough in the noblest scene. 

As to my naming a jicrson dead, the plain honest 
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reason Is the best. He was armed with power and will 
Co do mischief, even where he was not provoked, as 
api^red by his prosecuting two printers, one to death 
and both to ruin, who liad neither offended God nor 
the king, nor him nor the public. 

What an encouragement to vice is this ! If an ill 
man be alive and in power we dare not attack him ; 
'hnd if he be weary of the world or of his own villanies, 
be has nothing to do but die, and then his reputation is 
safe. For these excellent casuists know just Latin 
enough to have heard a most foolish precept, that de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum ; so that if Socrates and Anytus 
his accuser had happened to die together, the charity 
of survivors must either have obliged them to hold their 
jieace or fix the same character on both. The only 
crime of charging the dead is when the least doubt 
remains whether the accusation be true ; but when men 
are openly abandoned and lost to all shame, they have 
no reason to think it hard if their memory be reproached. 
Whoever reports or otherwise publishes anything 
which it is possible may be false, tliat man is a 
slanderer ; hie niget' est, kune tu^ Eomane^ caveto. Even 
the least misrepresentation or aggravation of facts 
deserves the same censure in some degree ; but in this 
case I am quite deceived if my error has not been on 
the side of extenuation. 

I have now present before me the idea of some per- 
sons (I know not in what part of the world) who spend 
every moment of their lives, and every turn of their 
thoughts while they are awake (and probably of their 
dreams while they sleep), in the most detestable actions 
and designs ; who delight in mischief, scandal, and 
obloquy, with the hatred and contempt of all mankind 
against them, but chiefly of th<^se among their own 
party aiid their own family ; such whose odious quali- 
ties rival each other for perfection : avarice, brutality, 
faction, pride, malice, treachery, noise, impudence, 
duluess, ignorance, vanity, and revenge, contending 
every moment for superiority in their breasls. Such 
creatures are not to be reformed, neither is it prudent 
or safe to attempt a reformation. Yet, although their 
memories will rot, there may be some benefit for their 
survivors to smell it while it is rotting. 

I am sir, your humble servant, A. B. 


TWO LETTERS 

ON SUBJECTS RELATIVE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
IRELAND. 

TO MESSRS. TRUEMAN AND LAYFIELD. 


Gentlemen, — 1 am inclined to think that I received a 
letter from you two last summer, directed to Dublin, 
while I was in the country, whither it was sent me; and 
1 ordered an answer to it to be pritUed, but it seems it 
had little effect, and I suppose this will not have much 
more. But the heart of this people is waxed gross, and 
their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have 
closed. And gentlemen I am to tell you another 
thing — that the world is too regardless of wliat we 
write for public good : that after we have delivered 
our thoughts, without any prosj^ct of advantage or of 
reputation, which latter is not to be had but by sub- 
scribing our names, we cannot prevail upon a printer 
‘.0 be at the charge of sending it into the world unless 
we will be at all or half the expense ; and although we 
are willing enough to bestow our labours we think it 
unreasonable to be out of pocket, because it probably 
may not consist with the situation of our affairs. 

1 do very much approve your good intentions, and 
In a great measure your manner of declaring them, and 
I do imagine you intended that the world should not ' 
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only know your sentiments but mj answer, whicl I 
sliall impartially give. 

That great prelate [archbishop KingJ, in whose cover 
you directed your letter, sent it me in the moniing, 
and I begin my answer to-night, not knowing what in- 
terruption I may meet with. 

I have ordered your letter to be printed, as it ought 
to be, along with my answer, because I conceive it will 
be more acceptable and informing to tlie kingdom. 

I shall therefore now go on to answer your letter in 
all manner of sincerity. 

Although your letter be directed to me, yet I take 
myself to be only an imaginary person ; for although 
I conjecture I had formerly one from you, yet 1 never 
I answered it otherwise than in print ; neither was I at a 
loss to know the reasons why so many people of this 
kingdom were transporting themselves to America. And 
if this encouragement were owing to a pamphlet written, 
giving an account of the country of Pennsylvania, to 
tempt people to go thither, I do declare that those who 
were tempted by such a narrative to such a journey were 
fools, and the author a most impudent knave, at least if 
it he the same pamphlet I saw when it first came out, 
which is above 25 years ago, dedicated to William Penn 
(whom by a mistake you call “sir William Penn”), 
and styling him by authority of the Scripture “ most 
noble governor.” For I was very well acquainted 
with Penn, and did some years after talk with liim 
upon that pamphlet and the impudence of the author, 
who spoke so many things in praise of the soil and 
climate, which Penn himself did absolutely contradict. 
For he did assure me “ That this country wanted the 
shelter of mountains, which left it open to the northern 
winds from Hudson's Bay and the Frozen Sea, which 
destroyed all plantations of trees and was even perni- 
cious to all common vegetables.” But indeed New 
York, A'irginia, and other parts less northward, or more 
defended by mountains, are described as excellent 
coutitries ; but upon what conditions of advantage 
foreigners go thither I am yet to seek. 

What evils our ^)eople avoid by running from hence 
is ejisier to be determined. They conceive themselves 
to live under the tyranny of most cruel exacting land- 
lords, who have no views further than increasing their 
rent-rolls. Secondly, You complain of the want of 
trade, whereof you seem not to know the reason. Third- 
ly, You lament most justly the money spent by ab- 
sentees in England. Fourthly, Y ou complain that your 
linen manufacture declines. Fifthly, That your tithe- 
collectors oppress you. Sixthly, That your children 
have no hopes of preferment in the church, the revenue, 
or the army ; to which you might have added the law 
and all civil employments whatsoever. Seventhly, Y ou 
are undone for want of silver and want all other money. 

I could easily add some other motives which, to men 
of spirit, who desire and expect and think they de- 
serve the common privileges of h\iman nature, would 
be of more force than any you have yet named to drive 
them out of this kingdom. But as these speculations 
may probably not much affect the brains of your peo- 
ple 1 shall choose to let them pass unmentioiied. Yet 
1 cannot but observe that my very good and virtuous 
friend, his excellency Burnet “ ( 0 Jili, nec tali indigne 
parents!) has not hitherto been able lo persuade his 
vassals, by his oratory in the style of a commander, to 
settle a revenue on his viceroyal person. I have Ix'eii 
likewise assured that in one ot those colonies on the 
continent, which nature has so far favoured as (by the 
industry of the inliabitants) to produce a great quantity 
of excellent rice, the stubborn people, having been tohl 
that the world was wide, took it into their heads that 
ihey might sell their own rice at whatever foreign market 

" William Burnet, tno cluest son of bishop Burnet, at tins 
time governor of Massachusetts 
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they pleased, and seem by their practice very unwill- 
hig to quit that opinion. 

Btit to return to my subject ; I must confess to you 
i>oth, that if one reason of your people s deserting us be 
the despair of things growing better in their own coun- 
try, I have not one syllable to answer, because that 
would be to hope for what is impossible ; and so I have 
been telling the public these ten years. For there are 
events which must precede any such blessing ; first, a 
lil)erty of trade ; secondly, a share of preferments in all 
kinds, equal to the British natives; and thirdly, a re- 
turn of those absentees who take almost one half of the 
kingdom 8 revenue. As to the first and second, there 
is nothing left us but despair ; and for the third, it 
will never happen till the kingdom has no money to 
send them ; for which, in my own particular, I shall 
not be sorry. 

The exaction of landlords has indeed been a grievance 
of above 20 years’ standing. But as to what you ob- 
ject about the severe clauses relating to the improve- 
ment, the fault lies wholly on the other side; for the 
landlords, either by their ignorance or greediness of 
making large rent-rolls, have jjerformed this matter so 
ill, as we see by exj)erience, that there is not one tenant 
in 500 who has made any improvement worth mention- 
ing ; for which I appeal to any man who rides through 
the kingdom, where little is to be found among the 
tenants but beggary and desolation ; the cabins of the 
Scotch themselves, in Ulster, being as dirty and mise- 
rable as those of the wildest Irish. Whereas good firm 
penal laws for improvement, with a tolerable easy rent, 
and a reasonable period of time, would in 20 years 
have increased the rents of Ireland at least a third part 
of the intrinsic value. 

I am glad to hear you speak with some decency of 
the clergy, and to impute the exactions you lament to 
the managers or farmers of the tithes. But you entirely 
mistake the fact, for I defy tlie most wicked and the 
most powerful clergyman in the kingdom to oppress 
the meanest farmer in the parish; and I defy the same 
clergyman to prevent himself from being cheated by the 
same farmer, whenever that farmer shall be disposed to 
l.)e knavish or peevish. For although the Ulster tithing- 
teller is more advantageous to the clergy than any other 
in the kingdom, yet the minister can demand no more 
than his tenth ; and where the corn much exceeds the 
small tithes, as except in some districts I am told it 
always does, he is at the mercy of every stubborn farmer, 
especially of those whose sect as well as interest incline 
them to opposition. However I take it that your people 
bent for America do not show the l)e8t side of their 
prudence in making this one part of their complaint ; 
yet they are so far wise as not to make the payment of 
tithes a scruple of conscience, which is too gross for any 
protestant dissenter except a qiiaker to pretend. But 
do your people indeed think that if tithes were abolish- 
ed or delivered into the hands of the landlord, after the 
blessed manner in the Scotch sinritual economy, the 
tenant would sit easier in his rent under the same per- 
son who must be lord of the soil and of the tithe to- 
gether ? 

I am ready enough to grant that the oppression of 
landlords, the utter ruin of trade, with its necessary 
consequences, the want of money, half the revenues of 
the kingdom spent abroad, the continued dearth of 
three years, and the strong delusion in your jieople by 
false allurement from America, may be the chief 
motives of their eagerness after such an expedition. 
But there is likewise another temptation, which is not ' 
of inconsiderable weight ; which is their itch of living i 
in a country where their sect is predominant, and wher#; j 
their eyes and consciences will not be oflended by the i 
•tumbling block of ceremonies, habits, and spiritual 
titles. Bvit I was surprised to find that those calamities, 


whereof we are innocent, have been sufiicieiit to invs 
many families out of their country who hail no redsoli 
to complain of oppressive landlords. For while 1 was 
last year in the northern parts a person of quality, wbow 
estate was let above 20 years ago and then at a very 
reasonable rent, some for leases of lives and some per- 
petuities, did in a few mpnths purchase eleven of those 
leases at a very inconsiderable price, although* they 
were two years ago reckoned to pay but half value. 
Whence it is manifest that our present miserable con- 
dition and the dismal prospect of worse, with other 
reasons above assigned, are sufficient to put men upon 
trying this desperate exi)eriment of changing the scene 
they are in, although landlords should by a miracle 
become less inhuman. 

There is hardly a scheme proposed for improving tlie 
trade of this kingdom which does not manifestly show 
the stupidity and ignorance of the proposer ; and J 
laugh with contempt at those weak wise heads who 
proceed upon general maxims or advise us to follow 
the examples of Holland and England. These empirics 
talk by rote without understanding the constitution of 
the kingdom ; as if a physician, knowing that exercise 
contributed much to health, should prescribe to liis 
patient under a severs fit of the gout to walk ten miles 
every morning. The directions for Ireland are very 
short and plain, to encourage agi iculture and home 
consumption and utterly discard all importations 
which are not absolutely necessary for health or life. 
And how few necessaries, conveniences, or even com- 
forts of life, are denied us by nature or not to be at- 
tained by labour and industry ! Are those detestable 
extravagancies of Flanders lace, English clotlis made 
of our own wool, and other goods, Italian or Indian 
silks, tea, collee, chocolate, china-ware, and tliat pro- 
fusion of wines by the knavery of merchants growing 
dearer every season, with a hundred unnecessary fop- 
peries better known to others than me — are these, 1 say, 
lit for us any more than for the beggar who could not 
eat his veal without oranges? Is it not the highest 
indignity to human nature that men should he such 
poltroons as tosuller the kingdom and themselves to be 
undone by the vanity, tlie folly, the pride, and wanton- 
ness of their wives, who under their present corruptions 
seem to be a kflid of animal sulfered for our sins to 
be sent into the world for the desti'uction of families, 
societies, and kingdoms, and whose whole stvrdy seems 
directed to be as expensive as tljey possibly can in 
every useless article of living; who by long practice 
can reconcile the most pernicious foreign drugs to their 
health and pleasure, provided they are but expensive, 
as starlings grow fat with henbane; who contract a 
robustness by mere practice of sloth and luxury ; wlu> 
can play deep several hours after midnight, sleep 
beyond noon, revel upon Indian poisons, and spend tlie 
revenues of a moderate family to adorn a nauseous 
unwholesome living carcase ? Let those few who are 
not concerned in any part of this accusation suppose it 
unsaid ; let the rest take it among them. Gracious 
God, in his mercy, look down upon a nation so shame- 
fully besotted ! 

If I am possessed of 100/. a-year, and by some mis- 
fortune it sinks to 50 without a possibility of ever 
being retrieved, does it remain a question in such an 
exigency what I am to do? must not I retrench one 
half in every article of expense ? or retire to some cheap, 
distant part of the country, where necessaries are at 
half- value? 

Is there any mortal who can show me, under the 
circumstances we stand with our neighliours, under 
their inclinations towards us, under laws never to lie re- 
pealed, under the desolation caused by absentees, umlei 
many other circumstances not to be mentioned, that this 
kingdom can ever be a nation of trade or subsist by 
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wiy other method tlian that of a reduced family, by 
'he utmost parsimony, in the manner I have already 
prescribed i 

I am tired with letters from many unreasonable, well- 
meaning people, who are daily pressing me to deliver 
my thoughts in this deplorable juncture, which upon 
inany*others I have so often done in vain. What will 
't ini|K)rt that half a score people in a coffeehouse may 
Itapptjn to read this paper, and even the majority of 
those few differ in every sentiment from me? If the 
(armer be not allowed to sow his corn, if half the little 
money among us be sent to pay rents to Irish absentees, 
lad tlie rest for foreign luxuries and dress for the 
women, what will our charitable dispositions avail 
when there is nothing left to be given ? when contrary 
to all (mstom and example all necessaries of life are so 
Eixorbitant ; when money of all kinds was never known 
to be so scarce; so that gentlemen of no contemptible 
estates are forced to retrench in every article (except 
what relates to their wives) without being able to show 
any bounty to the poor ? 


ANSWER TO SEVERAL LETTERS SENT 
FROM UNKNOWN HANDS. 1729. 


I AM very well pleased with the good opinion you ex- 
press of me, and wish it were any way in my power to 
answer your expectations for the service of my country. 
I have carefully read your several schemes and propo- 
sals which you think should be offured to the parlia- 
ment. Ill answer, I will assure you tliat in another 
place I have known very good proposals rejected with 
contempt by public assemblies merely because they 
were offered from without doors ; and yours |)erhaps 
might have the same fate, especially if liandeil to the 
public by me, who am not acquainted with three mem- 
bers nor have the least interest with one. My printers 
have been twice prosecuted, to my great expense, on 
account of discourses I writ for the public service, 
without the least reflection on parties or persons; and 
the success I had in those of the drapier was not owing 
to my abilities but to a lucky juncture, when the fuel 
was ready for the first hand that would be at the pains 
of kindling it. It is true both those envenomed prose- 
cutions were the workmanship of a judge who is now 
gone /o /its own place. But let that be as it will, I am 
determined henceforth never to be the instrument of 
leaving an innocent man at the mercy of that bench. 

It is certain there are several particulars relating to 
this kingdom (I have mentioned a few of them in one 
of my drapier's letters) which it were heartily to be 
wished that the parliament would take under their con- 
sideration, such as will no way interfere with England 
otherwise than to its advaiitage. 

The first I shall mention is touched at in a letter 
which I received from one of you, gentlemen, about the 
highways, which indeed are almost everywhere scan- 
dalously neglected. I know a very rich man in this 
city, a true lover and saver of his money, who being 
possessed of some adjacent lands has been at great 
charge in repairing effectually the roads that lead to 
them, and has assured me that his lands are thereby 
advanced 4jf. or 5«. an acre, by which he gets treble 
interest. But generally speaking all over the kingdom 
the roads are deplorable, and what is more particul.uly 
barbarous there is no sort ( f provision made for travel- 
lers on foot, no, not near the city, except in a very few 
places and in a most wretched manner ; whereas tlie 
English are so particularly carelul in this point, that 
you may travel there 100 miles witli less inconvenience 
than one mile here. But since this may be thought 
too great a reformation I shall only speak of roaiU for 
boiiej, carriages, and cattle. 


Ireland is, I think, computed to be one-third sma'le* 
than England, yet by some natural disadvantages 
would not bear quite the same proportion in value with 
the same encouragement. However it has so hapjwned 
for many years past that it never arrived to above one- 
eleventh part in point of riches ; and of late by the con- 
tinual decrease of trade and the increase of absentees, 
with other circumstances not here to be mentioiie<l, 
hardly to a fifteenth ]jart, at least if my calculations 
be right, which I doubt are a little too favourable on 
our side. 

Now supposing day-labour to be cheaper by one-half 
here than in England, and our roads, by tlie nature of 
our carriages and the desolation of our country, to be 
not worn and beaten above one-eighth part so much as 
those of England, which is a very moderate computa- 
tion, I do not see why tlie mending of them would be 
a greater burden to this kingdom than to that. 

There have been, 1 believe, 20 acts of parliament in 
six or seven years of the late king for mending long 
tracts of impibssable ways in several counties of Eng- 
land, by erecting turnpikes and receiving pjissage- 
money, in a manner that everybody knows. If what I 
have advanced be true it would be hard to give a 
reiison against the same practice here ; since the neces- 
sity is as great, the advantage in proportion perhaps 
much great« r, the materials of stone and gravel as easy 
to be foiinil, and the workmanship at least twice as 
cheap. Besides, the work may be done gradually 
with allowances for the poverty of the nation by so 
many perch a-year, but with a special care to encou- 
rage skill and diligence, and to prevent fraud in the 
undertakers, to which we are too liable and which are 
not always coiilined to those of the meaner sort; but 
against these no doubt the wisdom of the nation may 
and will provide. 

Another evil, which in my opinion deserves the 
public care, is the ill management of the bogs; the 
neglect whereof is a much greater mischief to this king- 
dom than most people seem to be aware of. 

It is allowed indeed by those who are esteemed most 
skilful in such matters that the red, swelling mossy 
bog, whereof we have so many large tracts in this island, 
is not by any means to l>e fully reduced, but the 
skirts which are covered with a green coat easily may, 
being not accretion or annual growth of moss like the 
other. 

Now the landlords are generally so carele&s as to 
sufler their tenants to cut their turt in these skirts as 
well as the bog adjoined, whereby there is yearly lost 
a considerable quantity of land throughout the king- 
dom, never to be recovered. 

But this is not the greatest part of the mischief ; for 
the main bog, although perhaps not reducible to natu- 
ral soil, yet by continuing large, deep, straight canals 
througli the middle, cleaned at proper times as low as 
the cliaiuiel or gravel, would become secure summer- 
pasture ; the margins might with great profit and orna- 
ment be filled with quickens, birch, and other trees 
proper for such a soil, and the canals be convenient 
for water-carriage of the turf, which is now drawn upon 
sled-cars with great expense, difficulty, and loss of 
time, by reason of the many turf-pits scattered irregu- 
larly lhrt)ugh the bog, wherein great numbers of cattle 
are yearly dn)wned. And it has l)een, I confess, to me 
a matter of the greatest vexatii»n as well os wonder to 
think how any landlord could be so absurd as suffer 
such havoc to lie made. 

All the acts for encouraging plantations of forest- 
trees are I am told extremely defective, which with 
great submission must have been owing to a defect of 
skill in the ciiiitrivers of them. In this climate, hy the 
continual blowing of the west-strutli-west wind, hardly 
any tree of value will come to jierfection that is wi 
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planted In g^OTei, except very rarely and where there 
ia much land-«helter. 1 have not indeed read all the 
acts, but from inquiry I cannot learn that the planting 
in groves is enjoined. And as to the effects of these 
laws, I have not seen the least in many hundred miles* 
riding, except about a very few gentlemen’s liouses, and 
even those with very little skill or success. In all the 
rest the hedges generally miscarry, as well as the larger 
slender twigs planted upon the toj>8 of ditches, merely 
for want of common skill and care. 

I do not believe that a greater and quicker profit could 
be made tlian by i)laijting large groves of ash a few feet 
asmider, which in seven years would make tlie best 
kind of hop-poles, and grow in the same or less time 
to a second crop from their roots. 

Jt would likewise be of great use and beauty in our 
desert scenes to oblige cottagers to plant ash or elm 
before their cabins and round their potato-gardens, 
where cattle either do not or ought not to come to 
destroy them. 

The common objection against all this, drawn from 
the laziness, the perverseness, or thievish disposition of 
the poor native Irish, might be easily answered by 
showing the true reasons for such accusations, and how 
easily those people may be brought to a less savage 
manner of life ; but my printers have already suffered 
too much for my speculations. However, supposing 
the size of a native's understanding just equal to that 
of a dog or a horse, I have often seen those two ani- 
mals civilized by rewards at least as much as by 
punishments. 

It would be a noble achievement to abolish the Irish 
language in this kingdom, so far at least as to oblige 
all the natives to speak only English on every occasion 
of business, in shops, markets, fairs, and other places of 
dealing; yet I am wholly deceived if this might not 
be eflTectnally done in less than half an age, and at a 
very trifling expense ; for such I look upon a tax to be 
of only 6000/. a-year to accomplish so great a work. 
This would in a great measure civilize the most barlwi- 
rous among them, reconcile them to our customs and 
manner of living, and reduce great numbers to the 
national religion, whatever kind may then happen to 
be established. This method is plain and simple, and 
although I am too desponding to produce it, yet I 
could heartily wish some public thoughts were employed 
to reduce this uncultivated people from that idle, savage, 
beastly, thievish manner of life, in which they continue 
sunk to such a degree that it is almost impossible for 
a country gentleman to And a servant of human ca- 
pacity, or the least tincture of natural honesty, or who 
does not live among his own tenants in continual fear 
of having his plantations destroyed, his cattle stolen, 
and his goods pilfered. 

The love, affection, or vanity of living in England, 
continuing to carry thither so many wealthy families, 
the consequences thereof, together with the utter loss of 
all trade except what is detrimental, which has forced 
such great numbers of weavers and others to seek their 
bread in foreign countries ; the unhappy practice of 
stocking such vast quantities of land with sheep and 
other cattle, which reduces 20 families to one ; these 
events, 1 say, have exceedingly depopulated this king- 
dom for several years past. I should heartily wish 
therefore under this miserable dearth of money, that 
those who are most concerned would think it advisable 
to save 100,000/. a-year, which is now sent out of this 
kingdom, to feed us with corn. There is not an older 
or more uncontroverted maxim in the politics of all 
wise nations than that of encouraging agriculture, aiid 
therefore to what kind of wisdom a practice so directly 
contrary among us may be reduced I am by no means 
a jud^. If labour and people make the true riches of j 
a nation, what must be the issue where one part of ' 


the people are forced away and the other nave uothina 
to dof 

If it should be thought proper by wiser heads that his 
majesty might be applied to in a national way for 
giving the kingdom leave to coin halfpence for its own 
use, I believe no good subject will be under the least 
apprehension that such a request could meet ‘with 
refusal or the least delay. Perhaps we are the only 
kingdom ujx)n earth, or iat ever was or will be upon 
earth, which did not enjoy that common right of civil 
society, under the proper inspection of its prince or 
legislature, to coin money of all usual metals for its 
own occasions. Every petty prince in Germany, vassal 
to the emperor, enjoys this mivilege. And I have 
seen in this kingdom several silver pieces with the 
inscription of CiviTAs Waterford, Droohkdagh, and 
other towns. 


A LETTEE 

ON MR. M CUIXA’S PROJECT ABOUT HALFPENCE, 
AND A NEW ONE PROPOSED. 

IN A letter to dr. delanv. 1729. 


Sir, — You desire to know my opinion concerning Mr. 
M‘Culla’8 project of circulating notes, stamped on 
cop|)er, that shall pass for the value of halfpence and 
pence. 1 have some knowledge of the man : and about 
a month ago he brought me his book, with a couple of 
his halfpenny notes ; but I was then out of order, and 
he could not be admitted. Since that time I called 
at his house, wlvere I discoursed the whole affair with 
him as thoroughly as I could. I am altogether a 
stranger to his character. He talked to me in the 
usual style, with a great profession of zeal for the 
public good; whicli is the common cant of all project- 
ors in their bills, from a first minister of state down to 
a corncutter. Hut I stopped him short, as 1 would 
have done a better man ; because it is too gross a 
practice to pass at any time, and especially in this age, 
where we all know one another so well. Yet whoever 
proposes any scheme which may prove to be a public 
benefit, I siiall not quarrel if it prove likewise very 
beneficial to himself. It is certain that, next to the 
want of silver, our greatest distress in point of coin is 
the want of small change, which may be some poor 
relief for the defect of the former, since the crown will 
not please to take that work upon them here as they 
do in England. One thing in M‘Culla’8 book is cer- 
tainly right, that no law hinders me from giving a 
payable note upon leather, wood, copper, brass, iron, oi 
any other material (except gold or silver), as well as 
upon paper. I'he question is whether I can sue him 
on a copper bond, where there is neither hand nor seal 
nor witnesses to prove it? To supply this he has pro- 
posed that the materials upon which this note is written 
shall be in some degree of value equal to the debt. 
But that is one principal matter to be inquired into. 
His scheme is this : 

He gives you a piece of copper for a halfpenny or 
penny, stamped with a promissory note to pay you 
20<i. for every pound of copper notes whenever you 
shall return them. Eight-and-forty of these halfpenny- 
pieces are to weigh a pound ; and he sells you that 
pound, coined and stamped, for %s. ; by which he 
clearly gains a little more than 16 per cent.; that is to 
say 2d, in every Is. 

This will certainly arise to a great sum if he should 
circulate as large a quantity of his notes as the king- 
dom, under the great dearth of silver, may very pro- 
bably require : enough indeed to make any Irish trades- 
man's fortune ; which however I should not repine at 
in the least if we could be sure of his fair dealing. It 
was obvious for me to raise the common Direction, why 
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Mr M‘Culla would not give security to pay the whole 
sum to any man who returned him his copper notes, as 
my lord Dartmouth and colonel Moore were by their 
patents obliged to do. To which he gave me some 
answers plausible enough. First, “ He conceived his 
coins were much nearer to the intrinsic value than any 
of thdbe coined by patents, the bulk and goodness of 
the metal equalling the best English halfpence made 
by the crown : That he apprehendeii the ill-will of 
envious and designing people ; who, if they found him 
to have a great vent for his notes, since he wanted the 
protection of a patent, might make a run upon him, 
which he could not be able to support : And lastly, 
that his copper (as is already said) being equal in 
value and bulk to the English halfpence, he did not 
apprehend they should ever be returned, unless a com- 
bination proceeding from spite and envy might be 
formed against him.” 

But there are some points in his proposal which I 
cannot well answer for ; nor do I know whether he 
will be able to do it himself. The first is, whether the 
copper he gives us will be as good as what the crown 
provided for the English halfpence and farthings ; and 
secondly, whether he will always continue to give us 
as good ; and thirdly, when he will think fit to stop 
his hand and give us no more ; for I should be as 
sorry to be at the mercy of Mr. M‘Cullaas of Mr. Wood. 

There is another diflficulty of the last importance. 
It is known enough that the crown is supposed to be 
neither gainer nor loser by coinage of any metal : for 
they subtract or ought to subtract no more from the 
intrinsic value than what will just pay the charges of 
the mint ; and how much that will amount to is the 
question. By what I could gather from Mr- M‘Culla 
good copper is worth 14f/. per pound. By this com- 
putation, if he sells his copper notes for 2s, the pound 
and will pay 20el. back, then the expense of coinage 
for one pound of copper must be 6d. wliich is 30 per 
cent. The world should be particularly satisfied on this 
article before he vends notes ; for the discount of 30 
I)er cent, is prodigious, and vastly more than I can 
conceive it ought to be. For if we add to that 
proportion the 16 per cent, which he avows to keep for 
his own profit, there will be a discount of about 46 j>er 
cent. Or to reckon I think a fairer way : Whoever 
buys a pound of Mr. M‘Culla'8 coin at per pound 
carries home only the real value of 14^i., which is a 
pound of copper ; and thus he is a loser of 41/. 13«. 4d, 
per cent. But, however, this high discount of 30 per 
cent, w'ill be no objection against M‘Culla'8 proposal ; 
because, if the charge of coining will honestly abnount 
to so much, and we suppose his copper notes may be 
returned upon him, he will be the greater sufferer of 
the two ; because the buyer can lose but 4d. in a pound 
ind M‘Culla must lose 6</., which was the charge of 
the coinage. 

Upon the whole, there are some points which must 
be settled to the general satisfaction before we can 
safely take Mr. M‘Culla‘s copper notes for value 
received ; and how he will give that satisfaction is not 
within my knowledge or conjecture. The first point 
is that we shall be always sure of receiving good cop- 
per, equal in bulk and fineness to the best English 
halfpence. 

The second point is to know what allowance he 
makp to himself, either out of the weight or mixture 
;)f his copper or both, for the charge of coinage. As 
to the weight the matter is easy by his own scheme ; 
for, as I have said before, he proposes 48 to weigh a 
pound, which he gives you for 2s., and receives it by 
the pound at 20f/. ; so that, supposing pure copper to 
i)e 14c/. a pound, he makes you pay 30 |)er cent, for 
he labour of coining, as I have already observed, 
beside 16 per cent, when he sells it. But if to this he 


adds any alloy to debase the metal, although it be not 
above 10 per cent., then Mr. M^Culla's promissory 
notes will, to the intrinsic value of the metal, be above 
47 per cent, discount. 

For subtracting 10 per cent, off sixty pounds’ 
worth of copper, it will (to avoid fractions) be alK)ut 

per cent, in the whole 100/., which added to 

£41 13 4 

5 10 ' 

will be per cent. 47 3 4 

That we are under great distress for change, and that 
Mr. M‘Culla'8 copper notes, on supposition of the 

metal being pure, are less liable to objection than the 
project of Wood may be granted : but such a discount, 
where we are not sure even of our 20c/. a pound, appears 
hitherto a dead weight on his scheme. 

Since I writ this, calling to mind that I had some 
copper halfpence by me, I weighed them with those of 
Mr. M‘Culla and observed as follows : 

First I weighed Mr. M‘Cidla'8 halfpenny against 
an English one of king Charles II., which outweighed 
Mr. M‘Culla’8 a fourth part, or 25 per cent. 

I likewise weighed an Irish Patrick and David half- 
penny, which outweighed Mr. M‘Culla‘s 12|^ per 
cent. It had a very fair and deep impression and 
milled very skilfully round. 

I found that even a common harp halfpenny, well 
preserved, weighed equal to Mr. M‘Culla‘8. And even 
some of Wood's halfpence were near equal In weight to 
his. Therefore, if it be true that he does not think 
Wood's copyjer to have been faulty, he may probably 
give us no better. 

I have laid tliese loose thoughts together with little 
order, to give you and others who may read them an 
opportunity of digesting them better. I am no enemy 
to Mr. M‘Culla'8 project; but I would have it put 
upon a better foot. I own that this halfpenny of king 
Charles II., which I weighed against Mr. M‘Culla'8, 
was of the fairest kind I had seen. However, it is 
plain the crown could afford it witliout being a loser. 
But it is probable that the officers of the mint were 
then more honest than they have since thought fit to be ; 
for 1 confess not to have met those of any other year 
so weighty, or in appearance of so good metal, among 
all the copper coins of the three last reigns ; yet these, 
however, did much outweigh those of Mr. M‘Culla, 
for I have tried the experiment on a hundred of them ; 
I liave indeed seen accidentally one or two very light, 
hut it must certainly have been done by chance, or 
rather I suppose them to be counterfeits. Be that as 
it will, it is allowed on all hands that good copper 
was never known to be cheaper than it is at present. I 
am ignorant of the price, farther than by his informing 
me that it is only 14t/. a pound ; by which 1 observe 
he charges the coinage at 30 yier cent. ; and therefore 
1 cannot but think his demands are exorbitant. But 
to say the truth, the dearness or cheapness of the metal 
does not properly enter into tlie question. What we 
desire is, tliat it should be of the best kind and as 
weighty as can be atVorded ; that the profit of the 
contriver should be reduced from 16 to 8 per cent., 
and the charge of coinage, if possible, from 30 to 10 
or 15 at most. 

Mr. M‘Culla must also give good security that he 
will coin only a determinate sum. not exceeding 
20,000/., by wliich, although he should deal with all 
uprightness imaginable, and make his coin as good as 
that I weighed of king Charles II., he will at 16 per 
cent, gain 3200/., a very good additional job to a pri- 
vate tradesman's fortune. 

I must advise him also to employ lietter workmen, 
and make his impressions deeper and plainer, by which 
a rising rim may be left about the edge of his ocin. 
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to preserve ttie letter from wearing out too soon. He 
lias no wardens or masters, or other officers of the mint, 
In suck up his pofit, and therefore can aftbrd to coin 
cheaper than tlie crown, if he will but find good ma- 
terials, proper implements, and skilful workmen. 

Whether this project will succeed in Mr. M‘Culla’8 
hands (which, if it be honestly executed, I should be 
glad to see) ; one thing I am confident of, that it might 
he easily brought to perfection by a society of nine or 
ten honest gentlemen of fortune, who wish well to tlieir 
country and would l)e content to be neither gainers nor 
losers, farther than the bare interest of their money. 
And Mr. M‘Cidla, as being the first starter of the 
scheme, might be considered and rewarded i)y such a 
society, whereof, althougli 1 am not a man of fortune, I 
should think it an honour and liaj)pines8 to be one, 
even with borrowed money upon the best security I 
could give. And first, J am confident, without any 
skill but by general reason, that the charge of coining 
c.opj)er would be very much less than fiO ])er cent. 
Secondly, I ix;lieve 10,000/. in halfpence and farthings 
would be sufficient for the whole kingdom, even under 
our great and most unnecessary distress for the want 
of silver, and that without such a distress half the 
sum would suffice. For 1 compute and reason thus: 
the city of Dublin, by a gross computation, contains 
10,000 families ; and I am told by shopkeepers “ That 
if silver were as jjlenty as usual, 2s. in copper would 
be sufficient in tlie course of business for each 
family.” But in considerafion of the want of silver, I 
would allow 5s. to each family, which would amount 
to 2500/. ; and to help this, 1 would recommend a 
currency of all the genuine undefaced harp-halfpence 
which are left of lord Dartmouth's and Moor's patents 
under king Charles II., and the small Patrick and 
David for farthings. To the rest of the kingdom I 
would assign the 7500/, remaining, reckoning Dublin 
to answer one-fourth of the kingdom, as London is 
judged to answer (ifJ mistake not) one-third of Eng- 
land — I mean in the view of money only. 

To compute our want of small change by thenum- 
l»er of souls in the kingdom, besides beitjg perplexed, is 
I think by no means just. They have been reckoned 
at a million and a half, whereof a million at least are 
beggars in all circumstances except that of wandering 
about for alms ; and that circumstance may arrive 
soon enough, when it will be time to add another 
10,000/. ill copper. But without doubt, the families of 
Ireland who lie chiefly under the difficulties of wanting 
small change cannot be above 40,000 or 50,000, which 
the sum of 10,000/., with the addition of the fairest old 
halfjrence, would tulerably supply : for if we give too 
great a loose to any projector to pour in upon us what 
he pleases, the kingdom will be (how shall I express 
it under our present circumstances ?) more than undone. 

And hence aiijrears in a very strong light the vil- 
lany of Wood, who proposed the coinage of 108,000/. 
in copper for the use of Ireland, whereby every family 
in the kingdom would be loaded with 10#. or 12«., 
although W(K)d might not transgress the bounds of his 
patent, and although no counterfeits, either at home or 
abroad, were added to tlie number, the contrary to both 
which would indubitably have arrived. So ill in- 
formed are great men on the other side, who talk of a 
million with as little ceremony as we do of half-a-crown I 

But to return to the proposal 1 have made. Suppose 
ten gentlemen, lovers of their country, should raise 
200/. a-piece, and from the time the money is depo- 
sited, as they shall agree, should begin to charge^ 
it with 7 per cent, for their own use ; that they 
should as soon as possible provide a mint and good 
workmen, and buy copper sufficient for coining 2000/., 
subtracting a fifth jrart of the interest of 10,000/. for the 
of the tools and fitting up a place for a mint I 


the other four parts of the same interest to Ire subtracted 
equally out of the four remaining coinages of 2000/. 
each, with a just allowance for other necessary inci- 
dents. Let the charge of coinage be fairly reckoned, 
and the kingdom informed of it as well as of the price 
of copper. Let the coin be as well and deeply stamped 
as it ought. Let the metal be as pure as can cofisist to 
have it rightly coined (wherein I am wholly ignorant), 
and the bulk as large as that of king Charles II. And 
let this club of ten gentlemen give their joint security 
to receive all the coins they issue out for seven or ten 
years, and return gold and silver without any defal- 
cation. 

I^t the same club or company when they have 
issued out the first 2000/., go on the second year, if 
they find a demand and that their scheme has an- 
swered to their own intention, as well as to the satis- 
faction of tlie public. And if they find 7 per cent, 
not sufficient, let them subtract 8, beyond which I 
would not have them go. And when they have in 
two years coined 10,000A, let them give public notice 
that they will proceed no fartlier, but shut up tlieii , 
mint and dismiss their workmen, unless the real, 
universal, unsolicited declaration of the nobility and 
gentry of the kingdom shall signify a desire that they 
should go on for a certain sum farther. 

This company may enter into certain regulation! 
among themselves, one of whicli should be to keep 
nothing concealed, and duly to give an account to the 
world of their whole methods of acting. 

Give me leave to compute, wholly at random, what 
charge the kingdom will be at by the loss of intrinsic 
value in the coinage of 10,000/. in copper under the 
management of such a society of gentlemen. 

First, It is plain that, instead of somewhat more than 
16 per cent, as demanded by Mr, M‘Culla, this society 
desires but 8 per cent. 

Secondly, 'Whereas Mr. M‘Culla charges the ex- 
pense of coinage at 30 per cent., I hojie and believe 
this society will be able to perform it at ten. 

Whereas it does not apjiear that Mr. M‘Culla can 
give any security for the goodness of his copper, because 
not one in ten thousand liave the skill to distinguish, 
the society will be all engaged that tlieirs shall be of 
the best standard. 

Fourthly, That whereas Mr. M‘ Culla s halfpence 
are one-fourth part lighter than that kind coined in 
the time of king Charles II., these gentlemen will 
oblige themselves to the public to give tlie coin of the 
same weight and goodness with those hall^rence, unless 
they shall find they cannot afford it, and in that case 
they shall beforehand inform tlie public, show their 
reasons, and signify how lai’ge they can make them 
without being losers, and so give over or pursue their 
scheme as they find the opinion of the world to be. 
However, 1 do not doubt but they can aflbrd them as 
large and of as good metal as the best English half- 
pence that have been coined in the three last reigns, 
which very much outweigh those of Mr. M‘Ciula. 
And this advantage will arise in proportion, by lessen- 
ing the charge of coinage from 30 per cent, to 10 or 15, 
or 20 at most. But 1 confess myself in the dark on 
that article, only 1 tliinkit impossible it should amount 
to any proportion near 30 per cent., otherwise the 
coiners of those counterfeit hali'pence called raps would 
have little encouragement to follow their trade. 

But the indubitable advantages by having the ma- 
nagement in such a society, would be the paying 8 per 
cent, instead of 16, the being sure of the gooluess and 
just weight of the coin, and the period to be put to a»T 
farther coinage than what was absolutely necessary to 
supply the wants and desires of the kingdom ; and all 
this under the security of ten gentlemen of credit and 
fortune who would be ready to give the liest security 
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mid satisfaction, that iliey had no design to turn the 
schem; into a job. 

As to any mistakes I have made in computation, 
they are of little moment, and I shall not descend so 
low as to justify them against any caviller. 

The strongest objections against what I offer, and 
which perhaps may make it appear visionary, is the 
difficulty to find half a score gentlemen, who, out of 
a public spirit, will be at the trouble, for no more profit 
than I per cent, above the legal interest, to be overseers 
of a mint for five years, and perhaps without any justice 
raise the clamour of the people against them. Besides, 
it is most certain that many a squire is as fond of a 
job and as dexterous to make the best of it as Mr. 
M‘ Culla himself or any of his level. However, I do 
not doubt but there may be ten such persons in this 
town, if they had only some visible mark to know them 
at sight. Yet I just foresee another iiiconveniency, 
that knavish men are fitter to deal with others of their 
own denomination, while those who are honest and 
best-intentioned may be the instruments of as much 
mischief to the public, for want of cunning, as the 
greatest knaves ; and more, because of the charitable 
opinion which they are apt to have of others. There- 
fore, how to join the prudence of the serpent with the 
innocency of the dove in this affair, is the most difficult 
point. It is not so hard to find an honest man as to 
make this honest man active, and vigilant, and skilful, 
which, I doubt, will require a spur of profit greater 
than my scheme will afford him, unless he will be 
contented with the honour of serving his country and 
the reward of a good conscience. 

After reviewing what I had written, I see very well 
that 1 have not given any allowance for the first charge 
of preparing all things necessary for coining, which, I 
am told, will amount to about 200/., besides 20/. per 
annum for five years’ rent of a house to work in. I can 
only say that, this making in all 300/., it will be an 
addition of no more than 3 percent, out of 10,000/. 

But the great advantages of the public, by having 
the coinage jTlaced in the hands of ten gentlemen such 
as I have already described (if such are to be found) 
are these : — 

First, They propose no other gain to themselves than 
1 per cent, above the legal interest for the money they 
advance, which will hardly aflbrd them coffee when 
they meet at their mint-house. 

Secondly, They bind themselves to make their coins, 
of as good copper as the best English halfpence, and 
as well coined and of equal weight, and do likewise 
bind themselves to charge the public with not one 
farthing for the 'expense of coinage more than it shall 
really stand them in. 

Thirdly, They will for a limited term of seven or 
ten years, as shall be thought proper upon mature con- 
sideration, pay gold and silver, without any defalca- 
tion, for all tlieir own coin that sliall be returned upon 
their hands. 

Fourthly, They will take care that the coins shall 
have a deep impression, leaving a rising rim on both 
sides, to prevent their being defaced in a long time, 
and the edges shall be milled. 

I suppose they need not be very apprehensive of coun- 
terfeits, which it will be difficult to make so as not to 
be discovered, for it is plain that those bad halfpence 
called raps are so easily distinguished even from the 
most worn genuine halfpenny, that nobody will now 
take them for a farthing, although under the great 
present want of change. 

I shall here subjoin some computations relating to 
Mr. M‘Culla’s copper notes. They were sent to me 
by a person well skilled in such calculations, and 
therefore I refer them to the reader. 

Mr. M‘Culla charges good copper at 14</, iw 
y&L, II. 


pound, but I know not whether he means avoirdupois 
or troy weight. 

Avoirdupois is 16 ounces to a pound « 6960 grains 

A pound troy weight • . • • . 5760 „ 

Mr. M'Culla’s copper is 14d. per pound avoirdu]M)i8. 
Two of Mr. M‘Culla’s penny notes, one 

with another, weigh . • • • . 524 grains 

By which computation, 2s. of his notes 
which he sells for one pound weight, 

will weigh 6288 „ 

But one pound avoirdupois weighs, as 

above . • 6960 „ 

This difference makes 10 per cent to Mr. M^Culla i 
profit in point of weight. 

The old Patrick and David halfpenny 

weighs 149 grains. 

Mr. M‘Culla 8 halfpenny weighs • • 131 „ 


The difference is . 18 

Which is equal to 10^ per cent. 

The Eiiglish halfpenny of king Charles 

II. weighs . 167 

Mr. M‘Culla‘s halfpenny weighs • • 131 


The diflerence is . 36 

Which difference, allowed a fifth part, is 20 per cent. ' 


ANOTHER COMPUTATION, 

Mr. M‘Culla allows his pound of copper (coinage 
included) to be worth 20c/. ; for which he demands 2s. 
His coinage he computes at Ot/. per pound weight ; 
therefore laying out only 20c/., and gaining 

4c/., he makes per cent, profit, 

The 6c/. per pound weight, allowed for coinage, 

makes per cent . • • • 

The want of weight in his halfpenny, compared as 
above, is per cent 10 


20 


30 


By all which (viz. coinage, profit, and want of 

weight) the public loses per cent 60 

If Mr. M‘Culla’8 coins will not pass, and he refuses 
to receive them back, the owner cannot sell them at 
above 12c/. per pound; whereby, with the defect of 
weight of 10 per cent., he will lose 60 jier cent. 

The scheme of the society, raised as high as it can 


possibly be, will be only thus : — 

For interest of tlieir money per cent 8 

For coinage, instead of 10, suppose at most per 

cent ««...20 

For 300/. laid out for tools, a mint, and house- 
rent, charge 3 per cent, upon tlie coinage of 
10,000/ 3 


Charges in all upon inlerest, coinage, &c. per cent. 31 

Which, with all the advantages above'inentioiied, of 
the goodness of the metal, the largeness of the coin, the 
deepness and fairness of the impression, the assurance 
of the society confining itself to such a sum as they 
undertake, or us the kingdom shall approve ; an 1 
lastly, their paying in gold or silver for all tlieir ccMj 
returned upon their hands without any defalcation 
would be of mighty benefit to the kingdom ; and with 
a little steadiness and activity could, I doubt not, he 
easily compassed. 

I would not in this scheme recommend the method 
of promissory notes, after Mr. M^Culla's manner ; but 
as I have seen in old Irish coins, the words oi vitas 
DVBLiN, on one side, with the year of our Lord and tne 
Irish liarp on tlie reverse. 
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A PROPOSAL 

THA'^ ALL THE LADIES AND WOMEN OF IRELAND 
SHOULD APPEAR CONSTANTLY IN IRISH 
MANUFACTURES. 1729. 

There was a treatise written about nine years ago, to 
persuade the people of Ireland to wear their own manu- 
factures. This treatise was allowed to have not one 
syllable in it of party or disaffection ; but wm wholly 
founded upon the growing poverty of the nation, occa- 
sioned by the utter want of trade, except the ruinous 
importation of all foreign extravagances from other 
countries. Tliis treatise was presented by the grand 
jury of the city and county of Dublin, as a scandalous, 
seditious, and factious pamphlet. 1 forget who was 
the foreman of the city grand jury ; but the foreman 
for the county was one Dr. Seal, register to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin, wherein he differed much from the 
sentiments of his lord. The printer was tried before 
the late Mr. Whitshed, that famous lord chief-justice; 
who, on the bench, laying his hand on his heart de- 
clared upon his salvation “That the author was a 
jacobite, and had a design to beget a quarrel between the 
two nations.” In the midst of this prosecution about 
1500 weavers were forced to beg their bread and had 
a general contribution made for their relief, which just 
served to make them drunk for a week ; and then they 
were forced to turn rogues, or strolling beggars, or to 
leave the kingdom. 

The duke of Grafton, who was then lieutenant, being 
perfectly ashamed of so infamous and unpopular a pro- 
ceeding, obtained from England a noli prosequi for the 
printer. Yet the grand jury had solemn thanks given 
them from the secretary of state. 

I mention this passage (perhaps too much forgotten) 
to show how dangerous it has been for the best mean- 
ing person to write one syllable in the defence of his 
country, or discover the miserable condition it is in. 

And to prove this truth, I will produce one in- 
sta: ce more ; wholly omitting the famous cause of the 
drapier and the proclamation against him, as well as 
the perverseness of another jury against the same Mr. 
Whitshed, who was violently bent to act the second 
part in another scene. 

About two years ago there was a small paper printed 
which was called, “ A Short View of the State of 
Ireland,” relating to the several causes whereby any 
country may grow rich, and applying them to Ireland. 
Whitshed was dead, and consequently the printer was 
not troubled. Mist, the famous journalist, happened 
to reprint this paper in London, fbr which his press- 
folk were prosecuted for almost a twelvemonth ; and 
for aught I know are not yet discharged. 

This is our case ; insomuch, that although I am often 
without money in my pocket, I dare not own it in some 
Company for fear of being thought disaffected. 

But since I am determined to take care that the 
author of this paper shall not be discovered (following 
herein the most prudent practice of the drapier), I will 
venture to affirm that the three seasons wherein our 
com has miscarried did no more contribute to our pre- 
sent misery, than one spoonful of water thrown upon a 
rat already drowned would contribute to his death ; 
and that the present plentiful harvest, although it 
should be followed by a dozen ensuing, would no more 
restore us than it would the rat aforesaid to put him 
near the fire, which might indeed warm his fur coat 
but never bring him back to life. 

The short of the matter is this : the distresses of the 
kingdom are operating more and more every day, bw 
vary large degrees, and so have been doing for above a 
doceii years past. 

If you demand whence these distresses have arisen, I 
desire to ask the following question : 


If two-thirds of any kingdom's revenue be exported 
to another country, without one farthing of value in 
return; and if the said kingdom be forbidden the 
most profitable branches of trade wherein to employ 
the other third, and only allowed to traffic in import- 
ing those commodities which are most ruinous to itself; 
how sliall that kingdom stand i • 

If this question were formed into the first proposition 
of an hypothetical syllogism, I defy the man born in 
Ireland, who is now in the fairest way of getting a 
collectorship or a cornet’s post, to give good reason for 
denying it. 

Let me put another case. Suppose a gentleman’s 
estate of 200/. a- year should sink to 100/. by some acci- 
dent, whether by an earthquake or inundation it 
matters not; and suppose the said gentleman utterly 
hopeless an(l unqualified ever to retrieve the loss ; how 
is he otherwise to proceed in his future economy than 
by reducing it on every article to one half less, unless 
he will be content to fly his country or rot in gaoH 
This is a re])resentation of Ireland’s condition ; only 
with one fault, that it is a little too favourable. 
Neither am 1 able to propose a full remedy for this, 
but oidy a small ])rolongation of life, until God shall 
miraculously dispose the hearts of our neighbours and 
our kinsmen, our fellow-protestants, fellow-subjects, 
and fellow rational creatures, to permit us to starve 
without running further into debt. I am informed 
that our national debt (and God knows how we 
wretches came by that fashionable thing a national 
debt) is about 250,000/. ; which is at least one-third 
of the whole kingdom’s rents, after our absentees and 
other foreign drains are paid, and about 50,000/. more 
than all the cash. 

It seems there are several schemes for raising a fund 
to pay the interest of this formidable sum, not the 
principal, for this is allowed impossible. The necessity 
of raising such a fund is strongly and regularly jileaded, 
from the late deficiencies in the duties and customs. 
And is it a fault of Ireland that these funds are de- 
ficient? If tliey depend on trade, can it possibly be 
otherwise while we have neither liberty to trade nor 
money to trade with ; neither hands to work, nor 
business to employ them if we had? Our diseases 
are visible enongh both in their causes and effects ; 
and the cures are well known, but impossible to be 
applied. 

If my steward comes and tells me, “ that my rents 
are sunk so low, that they are very little more than 
sufficient to pay my servants their wages ;” have I any 
other course left than to cashier four in six of my 
rascally footmen, and a number of other varlets in my 
family, of whose insolence the whole neighbourhood 
complains? And I would think it extremely severe 
in any law, to force me to maintain a household of 
fifty servants and fix their wages, before I had ofi’ered 
my rent-roll upon oath to the legislators. 

To return from digressing : I am told one scheme for 
raising a fund to pay the interest of our national debt 
is by a further duty of 40s. a tun upon wine. Some 
gentlemen would carry this much further, by raising 
it to 12/. ; which in a manner would amount to a 
prohibition : thus weakly arguing from the practice of 
England. 

I have often taken notice, both in print and in dis- 
course, that there is no topic so fallacious, either in 
talk or in writing, as to argue how we ought to act in 
Ireland from the example of England, Holland, 
France, or any other country whose inijiabitarits are 
allowed the common rights and liberties of humankind . 
I could undertake to name six or seven of the most un- 
controlled maxims in government, which are utterly 
false in this kingdom. 

As to tie additional duty on wine, I think Any 
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person may deliver his opinion upon it, until it shall 
nave passed into a law ; and till then I declare mine 
to be positively against it. 

First, Because there is no nation yet known in 
either hemisphere, where the people of all conditions 
are more in want of some cordial to keep up their 
spirits than in this of ours. I am not in jest; and if 
rhe fact will not be allowed me, I shall not argue it. 

Secondly, It is too well and generally known that 
this tax of 40s. additional on every tun of wine 
(which will be double, at least, to the home consumer) 
will increase equally every new session of parliament, 
until perhaps it comes to 12/. 

Thirdly, Because, as the merchants inform me, and 
as I have known many the like instances in England, 
this additional tax will more probably lessen this 
branch of the revenue than increase it. And there- 
fore Sir John Stanley, a commissioner of’ the customs in 
England, used to say, “ That the house of commons 
were generally mistaken in matters of trade, by an 
erroneous opinion that two and two make four.” 
Thus, if you should lay an additional duty of one penny 
a pound on raisins or sugar, the revenue instead of 
rising would certainly sink ; and the consequence 
would only be, to lessen the number of plum-puddings 
and ruin the confectioner. 

Fourthly, I am likewise assured by merchants, that 
upon this additional 40#. the French will at least 
equally raise their duties upon all commodities we 
export thither. 

Fifthly, If an original extract of the exports and 
imports be true, we have been gainers upon the balance 
by our trade with France for several years past; and 
although our gain amounts to no great sum, we ought 
to be satisfied, since we are no losers, with the only 
consolation we are capable of receiving. 

Lastly, The worst consequence is behind. If we 
raise the duty on wine to a considerable height, we 
lose the only hold we have of keeping among us the 
few gentlemen of any tolerable estates. I am confident 
there is hardly a gentleman of 800/. a-year and up- 
ward in this kingdom, who would balance half an 
hour to consider whether he should live here or in 
England, if a family could be as cheaply maintained 
in the one as the other. As to eatables, they are as 
cheap in many fine counties of England as in some 
very indifl’erent ones here; or if there be any dif- 
ference, that vein of thrift and prudence in economy 
which passes tlicre without reproach, and (chiefly in 
London itself) would amply make up the difl’erence. 
But the article of French wine is hardly tolerable, in 
any degree of plenty, to a middling fortune; and this 
it is which, by growing habitual, wholly turns tlie 
scale with those few landed men disengaged from em- 
ployments who content themselves to live hospitably 
with plenty of good wine in their own country, rather 
than in penury and obscurity in another, with bad or 
with none at all. 

Having, therefore, as far as in me lies abolished this 
additional duty wine ; for I am not umler the 

least concern about paying the interest of the national 
debt, but leave it as in loyalty bound wholly to the 
wisdom of the honourable house of commons ; I come 
now to consider by what methods we may be able to 
put off and delay our utter undoing as long as it is 
possible. 

I never have discoursed with any reasonable man 
upon the subject, who did not allow that there was 
no remedy left us but to lessen the imi)ortation of all 
unnecessary commodities as much as it was possible; 
and likewise either to i^ersuade our absentees to spend 
their money at home, which is impossible; or tax 
them at five shillings in the pound during their ab- 
sence, with such allowances upon necessary occasions, 
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as shall be thought convenient : or by i)ermitting us a 
free trade, which is denied to no other nation upon 
earth. The three last methods are treated by Mr. 
Prior in his most useful treatise added to his list of 
absentees. 

It is to gratify the vanity and pride and luxury of 
the women, and of the young fops who admire them, 
that we owe this insupportable grievance of bringing 
in the instrument of our ruin. There is annually 
brought over to this kingdom near 90,000/. worth of 
silk, whereof the greater part is manufactured ; ^0,000/ 
more expended in muslin, holland, cambric, and 
calico. What the price of lace amounts to is not 
easy to be collected from the custom-house book, being 
a kind of goods that takes up a little room and is 
easily run ; but considering the prodigious price of a 
woman's head-dress at 10/., 12/., 20/., a yard must be 
very great. The tea rated at 7#. j)er pound, comes to 
near 12,000/. ; but considering it as the common 
luxury of every chambermaid, sempstress, and trades- 
man's wife, botli in town and country, however they 
come by it must needs cost the kingdom double that 
sum. Coffee is somewliat above 7,000/. I have seen 
no account of chocolate and some other Indian or 
American goods. The drapery imported is about 
24,000/. The whole amounts ( with one or two other par 
ticulars) to 150,000/. The lavishing of all which money 
is just as prudent and necessary as to see a man in an 
embroidered coat begging out of Newgate in an old 
shoe. 

I allow tliat the thrown and raw silk is less perni- 
cious, because we have some share in the manufacture : 
but we are not now in circumstances to trifle. It 
costs us above 40,000/. a-ycar ; and if the ladies till 
better times will not be content to go in their own 
country shifts, 1 wish they may go in rags. Let them 
vie with each other in the fineness of their native linen-, 
their beauty and gentleness will as well appear, as if 
they were covered with diamonds and brocade. 

I l)elieve no mati is so weak as to hope or expect 
that such a reformation can be brought about by 
a law. But a tliorough hearty unanimous vote in 
both houses of parliament might j)erhap8 answer as 
well ; every senator, noble or plebeian, giving his 
honour, “ That neither himself nor any of his family 
would in their dress, or furniture of their houses, make 
use of anything except what was of the growth and 
manufacture of this kingdom ; and that they would 
use the utmost of their power, influence and credit, to 
prevail on tlleir tenants, dependents and friends, to 
follow their example.” 

A MODEST PEOPOSAL 

FOR PREVENTING THE CHILDREN OF TOOK PEOPI.K 
IN IRELAND FROM BEING A BURDEN TO TOEIR 
PARENl^ OR COUNTRY, AND FOR MAKING THEM 
BENEFCIIAL TO THE PUBLIC. 1729. 

A foreij^n author is said actually to have considered the proposal 
aa serious, and to have quoted it as au iuslaucc of the extre- 
mity under which Ireland laboured. 

It is a melancholy object to those who walk through 
this great town or travel in the country, when they see 
the streets, the roads, and cabin doors, crowded with 
beggars of the female sex, followed by three, four, or 
six children, all in rags and importuning every pas- 
senger for an alms. These mothers, instead of being 
able to work for their honest livelihood, are forced to 
employ all their time in strolling to beg sustenance for 
their heljdess infants ; who as they grow up either 
turn thieves fur want of work, or leave their dear native 
country to tight for the pretender in Sjiain, or lell 
themselves to the Barbadoes. 

H 7 
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A PROPOSAL FOR RENDERING POOR CHILDREN 


1 think it is agreed by all parties that this prodi- 
gious number of children in the arms, or on the backs, 
or at tlie heels of their mothers, and frequently of iheir 
•Others, is in the present deplorable state of the king- 
dom a very great additional grievance ; and therefore 
whoever could find out a fair, cheaj), and easy method 
of making these children sound useful members of 
the commonwealth, would deserve so well of the 
public as to have his statue set up for a preserver of 
the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined 
to provide only for the children of professed beggars; 
it is of a much greater extent, and shall take in the 
whole number of infants at a certain age who are 
born of parents in effect as little able to sup- 
]K)rt them as those who demand our charity in the 
streets. 

As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for 
many years upon this important subject, and maturely 
weighed the several schemes of our projectors, I have 
always found them grossly mistaken in their compu- 
tation. It is true, a child just dropped from its dam, 
may be supported by her milk for a solar year, with 
little other nourishment ; at most not above the value 
of 2-s., which the mother may certainly get, or the 
value in scraps by her lawful occupation of begging; 
and it is exactly at one year old that I propose to 
provide for them in such a manner as instead of being 
a charge upon their parents or the parish, or wanting 
food and raiment for the rest of their lives, they shall 
on the contrary contribute to the feeding, and partly 
to the clothing, of many thousands. 

There is likewise another great advantage in mj 
scheme, that it will prevent those voluntary abortions, 
and that horrid practice of women murdering their 
bastard children, alas, too frequent among us ! sacri- 
fivung the poor innocent babes I doubt more to avoid 
the expense than the shame, which would move tears 
and pity in the most savage and inhuman breast. 

The number of souls in this kingdom being usually 
reckoned one million and a half, of these I calcu- 
late there may be about 200,000 couple whose wives 
are breeders ; from which number I subtract 30,000 
couple who are able to maintain their own children, 
(although I apprehend there cannot be so many, 
under the present distresses of the kingdom ;) but 
this being granted, there will remain 170,000 breeders. 
I again subtract 50,000 for those women who miscarry, 
or whose children die by accident or disease within 
the year. There only remain 120,000 children of 
poor parents annually born. The question therefore 
18 , how this number shall be reared and provided 
for? which as I have already said under the present 
aituation of affairs is utterly impossible by all the 
methods hitherto proposed. For we can neither em- 
ploy them in handicraft or agriculture ; we neither 
build houses (I mean in the country) nor culti- 
vate land ; they can very seldom pick up a liveli- 
hood by stealing, till they arrive at six years old, ex- 
cept where they are of towardly parts ; although I con- 
fess they leani the rudiments much earlier; during 
which time, they can however be properly looked upon 
only as probationers; as I have been informed by a 
principal gentleman in the county of Cavan, who pro- 
tested to me that he never knew above one or two in- 
stances under the age of six, even in a part of the 
kingdom so renowned for the quickest proficiency in 
that art. 

I am assured by our merchants, that a boy or a gir? 
before twelve years old is no saleable commodity ; anil 
even when they come to this age they will not yield 
above 3/. or 3/. 2#. 6c?. at most on the exchange; 
which cannot turn to account either to the parents or 


kingdom, the charge of nutriment and rags having 
l)een at least four times tliat value. 

1 shall now therefore humbly pro])Ose my own 
thoughts, which I hope will not be liable to the least 
objection. 

I have been assured by a very knowing American 
of my acquaintance in London, that a young heclthy 
child well nursed is at a year old a most delicious, 
nourishing, and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked, or boiled ; and I make no doubt that 
it will equally serve in a fricassee or a ragout. 

1 do therefore humbly offer it to public consideration 
that of the 120,000 children already computed, 20,000 
may be reserved for breed, whereof only one-fourth part 
to be males ; which ismore than we allow to sheep, black 
cattle or swine; and my reason is, that these children are 
seldom the fruits of marriage, a circumstance not much 
regarded by our savages, therefore one male will be suf- 
ficient to serve four females. That the remaining 100,000 
may at a year old, be offered in sale to the persons of 
quality and fortune through the kingdon ; always ad- 
vising the mother to let them suck plentifully in the last 
month, so £is to render them plump and fat for a good 
table. A child will make two dishes at an entertain- 
ment for friends; and when the family dines alone, 
the fore or hind quarter will make a reasonable dish, 
and seasoned with a little pepper or salt will be very 
good boiled on tbe fourth day, especially in winter. 

1 have reckoned \ipon a medium that a child just 
born will weigh 12 pounds, and in a solar year, if 
tolerably nursed, will increase to 28 pounds. 

I grant this food will be somewhat dear, and there- 
fore very proper for landlords, who, as they have al- 
ready devoured most of the parents, seem to have the 
best title to the children. 

Infant 8 flesh will be in season throughout the year, 
but more plentifully in March, and a little before and 
after : for we are told by a grave author, an eminent 
French physician, that fish being a prolific diet, there 
are more children born in Roman catholic countries 
about nine months after Lent than at any other season ; 
therefore, reckoning a year after Lent, the markets 
will be more glutted than usual, because the number 
of i^opish infants is at least three to one in this king- 
dom : and therefore it will have one other colla- 
teral advantage, by lessening the number of papists 
among us. 

I have already computed the charge of nursing a 
beggar’s child (in which list 1 reckon all cottagers, 
labourers, and four-fifths of the farmers) tn be about 
2s. per annum, rags included; and I believe no gen- 
tleman would repine to give lOs. for the carcass of a 
good fat child, which as I have said will make four 
dishes of excellent nutritive meat, when he has only 
some particular friend or his own family to dine 
with him. Thus the squiYe will learn to be a good 
landlord, and grow popular among his tenants; the 
mother will have 8s. net profit, and be fit for work 
till she produces another child. 

Those who are more thrifty (as I must confess the 
times require) may flay the carcass ; the skin of which 
artificially dressed will make admirable gloves for 
ladies, and summer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, shambles may be ap- 
pointed for this purpose in the most convenient parts 
of it, and butchers we may be assured will not be 
wanting; although 1 rather recommend buying the 
children alive than dressing them hot from the knife 
as we do roasting pigs. 

A very worthy person, a true lover of his country 
and whose virtues I highly esteem, was lately pleased 
in discoursing on this matter to ofl’er a refinement 
upon my scheme. He said tlmt many gentlemen qI 
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this kingdom, having of late destroyed their deer, he 
conceived that the want of vension might be well sup- 
plied by the bodies of young lads and maidens, not 
exceeding 14 years of age nor under 12 j so great a 
number of both sexes in every country being now 
ready to starve for want of work and service; and 
these to be disposed of by their parents if alive, or 
otherwise by their nearest relations. But with due 
deference to so excellent a friend and so deserving a 
patriot, I cannot be altogether in his sentiments ; for 
as to the males, my American acquaintance assured 
me, from frequent experience, that their flesh was ge- 
nerally tough and lean, like that of our schoolboys 
by continual exercise, and their taste disagreeable ; 
and to fatten them would not answer tlie charge. 
1‘hen as to the females, it would I think with humble 
submission be a loss to the public, because they soon 
would become breeders themselves: and besides, it 
is not improbable that some scrupulous people might 
be apt to censure such a practice, (although indeed 
very unjustly,) as a little bordering upon cruelty; 
which, I confess, has always been with me the strongest 
objection against any project, how well soever in- 
tended. 

But in order to justify my friend, he confessed that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous 
Psalmanazar, a native of the island Formosa, who 
came from thence to London above twenty years ago ; 
and in conversation told my friend, that in his country 
when any young person happened to be put to death, 
the executioner sold the carcass to persons of quality 
as a prime dainty; and that in his time the body of a 
plump girl of 15, who was crucified for an attempt to 
poison the emperor, was sold to his imfKirial majesty’s 
prime minister of state, and other great mandarins of 
the court, in joints from the gibbet, at 400 crowns. 
Neither indeed can I deny, that if tlie same use were 
made of several ^lump young girls in this town, 
who without one single groat to their fortunes cannot 
•tir abroad without a chair, and appear at playhouse 
and assemblies in foreign fineries which they never 
will pay for, the kingdom would not be the worse. 

Some persons of a desponding spirit are in great 
concern about that vast numl)cr of poor people, who 
are aged, diseased, or maimed, and I have been de- 
sired to employ iny thoughts what course may be 
taken to ease the nation of so grievous an encum- 
brance. But I am not in the least pain upon that 
matter, because it is very well known lhat they are 
every day dying and rotting by cold and famine, and 
filth atid vermin, as fast as can be reasonably expected. 
And as to the young labourers they are now in almost 
as hopeful a condition; they cannot get work, and 
consequently pine away for want of nourishment, to a 
degree that if at any time they are accidentally hired to 
common labour, they have not strength to perform it ; 
and thus the country and themselves are happily de- 
livered from the evils to come. 

I have too long digressed and therefore shall return 
to my subject. 1 think the advantages by the pro- 
posal which I have made, are obvious and many as 
wfll as of the highest importance. 

For first, as I have already observed, it would 
greatly lessen tlie number of pa})i8ts, with whom we 
are yearly over-run, being the principal breeders of the 
nation as well as our most dangerous enemies ; and 
who stay at home on purpose to deliver the kingdom 
to the pretender, hoping to lake their advantage by the 
absence of so many good protestants, who have chosen 
rather to leave their country than stay at home and 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal 
curate. 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have something 
valuable of their own, which by law may be made 


liable to distress and help to pay their lai'dlord’s rent 
their corn and cattle being already seized, and moue5 
a thing unknown. 

Thirdly, Whereas the maintenance of 100,00il 
children, from two years old and upward, cannot be 
computed at less than lOr. a-piece per annum, the 
nation’s stock will be thereby increased 50,000/. per 
annum, beside the profit of a new dish introduced to 
the tables of all gentlemen of fortune in the kingdom 
who have any refinement in taste. And the money 
will circulate among ourselves, the goods being entirely 
of our own growth and manufacture. 

Fourthly, The constant breeders, beside the gain ol 
8«. sterling per annum by the sale of their children 
will be rid of the charge of maintaining them after the 
first year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewise bring great 
custom to taverns ; where the vintners will certainly 
be so prudent as to procure the best receipts for dress- 
ing it to perfection, and conseqiiently have their houses 
frequented by all the fine gentlemen, who justly value 
themselves upon their knowledge in good eating: and 
a skilful cook, who understands how to oblige his 
guests, will contrive to make it as expensive as they 
please. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to 
marriage, which all wise nations have either encouraged 
hy rewards or enforced by laws and j)enalties. It 
would increase the care and tenderness of mothers 
toward their children, when they were sure of a settle- 
ment for life to the poor babes, provided in some sort 
by the public, to their annual profit or expense. We 
sliould see an honest emulation among the married 
women, which of them could bring the fattest child to 
the market. Men would become as fond of their 
wives during the time of lh(?ir pregnancy as they are 
now of their mares in foal, their cows in calf, their sows 
when they are ready to farrow ; nor oiler to beat oi 
kick them (as is too frequent a jjractice) for fear of a 
miscarriage. 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For 
instance, the addition of some thousand carcasses in 
our exportation of barreled beef, tlie propagation of 
swine's flesh, and improvement in the art of making 
good bacon, so much wanted among us by the great 
destruction of j)igs, too frequent at our table ; which 
are no way comparable in taste or magnificence to a 
well-grown, fat, yearling child, whicli roasted whole 
will make a considerable figure at a lord mayor's feiist 
or any other public entertainment. But this and 
many others I omit, being studious of brevity. 

Supposing that 1000 families in this city would be 
cou8tai»t customers for infants’ flesh, l)eside others who 
might have it at merry-meetings, particularly at 
weddings and christenings, I compute that Dublin 
would take ofT annually about 20,000 carcasses ; and 
the rest of the kingdom (where probably they will be 
sold somewhat cheaper) ♦he remaining 80,000. 

I can think of no one objection that will })ossib1y l)e 
raised against this proposal, unless it should be urged 
that the number of people will l>e thereby much 
lessened in the kingdom. This 1 freely own, and it 
was indeed one princii)al design in ofiering it to the 
world. I desire the reader will observe, lliat I calcu- 
late my remedy for this one indivitlual kingdom of 
Ireland and for no other that ever was, is, or I think 
ever can be upon earth. Therefore let no man talk to 
me of other expedients : of bixing our absentees at 5#. 
a pound : of using neither clothes nor household furni- 
ture except what is of our own growth and manufac- 
ture : of utterly rejecting the materials and iustrumentii 
that promote foreign luxury : of curing the exjxmsive- 
ness of pride, vanity, idleness, and gaming in out 
woiiieit : of iiilroducing a vein of jvirsimojiy, pi iiaence. 
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and temperance : of learning to love our country, in 
the want of which we differ even from Laplanders 
and the inhabitants of Topinamboo! of quitting onr 
animosities and factions, nor acting any longer like the 
Jews, who were murdering one another at the very 
moment their city was taken : of being a little cautious 
not to sell oui country and conscience for nothing : of 
teaching landlords to have at least one degree of mercy 
toward their tenants: lastly, of putting a spirit of 
honesty, industry, and skill into our shopkeeiiers ; 
who, if a resolution could now be taken to buy only 
our negative goods, would immediately unite to cheat 
and exact upon us in the price, the measure, and the 
goodness, nor could ever yet be brought to make one 
fair proposal of just dealing though often and earnestly 
invited to it. 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of these 
and the like expedients, till he has at least some 
glimpse of hope that there will be ever some hearty 
and sincere attempt to put them in practice. 

But as to myself, having been wearied out for many 
years with offering vain, idle, visionary thoughts, and 
at length utterly despairing of success I fortunately fell 
upon this proposal ; which, as it is wholly new, so it 
has something solid and real, of no expense and little 
trouble, full in our own power and whereby we can incur 
no danger in disobliging England. For this kind of 
commodity will not bear exportation, the flesh being 
of too tender a consistence to admit a long continuance 
in salt, although perhaps I could name a country 
which would be glad to eat up our whole nation with- 
out it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent upon my own 
opinion as to reject any ofler proposed by wise men, 
which shall be fomid equally innocent, cheap, easy, ancl 
effectual. But before something of that kind shall be 
advanced in contradiction to my scheme, and offering 
a better, I desire the author or authors will be pleased 
maturely to consider two points. First, as things now 
stand, how they will be able to find food and rai- 
ment for 100,000 useless mouths and backs. And 
secondly, there being a round million of creatures 
in human figure throughout this kingdom, whose whole 
subsistence put into a common stock would leave them 
in debt 2,000,000/. sterling, adding those who are 
beggars by profession to the bulk of farmers, cottagers, 
and labourers, with the wives and children who are 
l)eggars in eflect ; I desire those politicians who dislike 
my overture, and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt 
an answer, that tliey will first ask the parents of these 
mortals, whether they would not at this day think it a 
great happiness to have been sold for food ata year old 
in the manner I prescribe, and thereby have avoided 
such a perpetual scene of misfortunes as they have 
since gone through by the oppression of landlords, the 
impossibility of paying rent without money or trade, 
the want of common sustenance, with neither house 
nor clothes to cover them from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like or greater miseries upon their breed for ever. 

I profess, in the sincerity of my heart, that I have 
not the least personal interest in endeavouring to pro- 
mote this necessary work, having no other motive than 
the public good of my country, by advancing our 
trade, providing for infants, relieving tlie poor, and 
giving some pleasure to the rich. I have no children 
by which I can propose to get a single penny; the 
youngest lieing nine years old, and iny wife past child- 
bearing. 


THE PRESENT MISERABLE STATE 
OF IRELAND. 

IN A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN IN DUBLIN TO HM 

FRIEND SIR R. WALPOLE IN LONDON ; WHEREIN It 

BRIEFLY STATED THE CAUSES AND HEADS OF ALL OUR 
WOES. 

Supposed to be written in the character of the drapiel. 

Sir,— -B y the last packet I had the favour of yours, 
and am surprised that you should apply to a person so 
ill qualified as I am, for a full and impartial account 
of tlie state of our trade. I have always lived as re- 
tired as possible ; and have carefully avoided the per- 
plexed honour of city offices; I have never minded any- 
body’s business but my own; upon all which accounts 
and several others, you might easily have found among 
my fellow-citizens persons more capable to resolve the 
weighty questions you put to me than I can pretend 
to be. 

But being entirely at leisure, even at this season of 
the year, when I used to have scarce time sufficient to 
perform the necessary offices of life, I will endeavour 
to comply with your request, cautioning you not 
implicitly to rely upon what I say excepting what 
belongs to that branch of trade in which I am more 
immediately concerned. 

The Irish trade is, at present, in the most deplorable 
condition that can be imagined ; to remedy it, the 
causes of its languishment must be inquired into : but 
as those causes (you may assure yourself) will not be 
removed, you may look upon it as a thing past hopes 
of recovery. 

The first and greatest shock our trade received was 
from an act passed in the reign of king William, in 
the parliament of England, prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of wool manufactured in Ireland. An act (as 
the event plainly shows) fuller of greediness than good 
policy ; an act as beneficial to France and Spain as it 
has been destructive to England and Ireland. At the 
passing of this fatal act, the condition of our trade was 
glorious and flourishing, although no way interfering 
with the English ; we made no broadcloths above Os. 
per yard ; coarse druggets, bays and shalloons, worsted 
damasks, strong draught works, slight half-works, and 
gaudy stuffs, were the only product of our looms : 
these were partly consumed by the meanest of our 
people, and partly sent to the northern nations, from 
which we had in exchange timber, iron, hemp, flax, 
pitch, tar, and hard dollars. At the time the current 
money of Ireland was foreign silver, a man could 
hardly receive 100/. without finding the coin of all the 
northern powers and every prince of the empire among 
it. This money was returned into England for fine 
cloths, silks, &c., for our own wear, for rents, for coals, 
for hardware, and all other English manufactures, and 
ill a great measure sujiplied the London merchants 
with foreign silver for exportation. 

The repeated clamours of the English weavers pro- 
iluced tli^ act, so destructive to themselves and us. 
They looked with envious eyes upon our prosperity, 
and complained of being undersold by us in those 
commodities which they themselves did not deal in. 
At their instance the act was passed, and we lost our 
profitable northern trade. Have they got it? No. 
sairely, you have found they have ever since declined 
in the trade they so happily possessed; you shall find 
(if I am rightly informed) towns without one loom in 
them, which sulisisted entirely upon the woollen ma- 
nufactory liefore the ^)assing of this unhappy bill ; and 
1 will try if I can give the true reasons for the decay 
of their trade and our calamities. 

Three parts in four of the inhabitants of that district 
of the town where I dwell were English maiiufoO' 
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Curers, whom either misfortunes in trade, little petty 
debts contracted through idleness, or die pressure of a 
numerous family, had driven into our cheap country. 
These were employed in working up our coarse wool, 
while the finest was sent into England. Several of 
these had taken the children of the native Irish apjiren 
tices to them, who being humbled by the forfeiture of 
» upward of three millions by the Revolution, were 
obliged to stoop to a mechanic industry. ITpon the 
passing of this bill, we were obliged to dismiss thou- 
sands of these people from our service. Those who 
had settled thei** affairs returned home, and over- 
stocked England with workmen ; those whose debts 
were unsatisfied went to France, Spain, and the Nether- 
lands, where they met with good encouragement, 
whereby the natives, having got a firm footing in the 
trade, lieing acute fellows, soon became as good work- 
men as any we have, and supply the foreign manufac- 
tories with a constant recruit of artisans ; our island 
lying much more under pasture than any in Europe. 
The foreigners (notwithstanding all the restrictions tiie 
English Parliament has bound us with) are furnished 
• with the greatest quantity of our choicest wool. I need 
not tell you, sir, that a custom-house oath is held as 
little sacred here as in England, nor that it is common 
for masters of vessels to swear themselves bound for one 
of the English wool ports, and unload in France or 
Spain. By this means the trade in those parts is in 
a great measure destroyed, and we were obliged to try 
our hands at finer works, having only our home con- 
sumption to depend upon ; and I can assure you, we 
have, in several kinds of narrow goods, even exceeded 
the English, and I believe we shall, in a few years 
more, be able to equal them in broadcloths ; but this 
you may depend upon, that scarce the tenth part of 
English goods are now imported of what used to be 
before this famous act. 

The only manufactured wares we are allowed to ex- 
port are linen cloth and linen yam, which are market- 
able only in England ; the rest of our commodities 
are wool, restricted to England, and raw hides, skins, 
tallow, beef, and butter. Now these are things for which 
the northern nations have no occasion ; we are therefore 
obliged, instead of carrying woollen goods to their 
markets and bringing home money, to purchase their 
own commodities. 

In France, Spain, and Portugal, our wares are more 
valuable, tliough it must be owned our fraudulent 
trade in wool is the best branch of our commerce ; 
from hence we get wines, brandy, and fruit very cheap, 
and in great perfection ; so that though Englishmen 
have constrained us to be poor, they have given us leave 
to be merry. From these countries we bring home moi- 
dores, pistoles, and louisd'ors, without which we should 
scarce have a penny to turn upon. 

To England we are allowed to send nothing but 
linen cloth, yarn, raw hides, skins, tallow, and wool. 
From tlience we have coals, for which we always pay 
ready money, India goods, English woollen and silks, 
tobacco, hardware, earthenware, salt, and several other 
commodities. Our exportations to England are very 
much overbalanced by our importations ; so that the 
course of exchange is generally too high, and people 
choose rather to make their remittances to England in 
specie than by a bill, and our nation is in this maimer 
perpetually drained of its little running cash. 

Another cause of the decay of trade, scarcity of | 
money, and swelling of exchange, is the unnatural 
affectation of our gentry to reside in and about Txm- 
don. Their rents are remitted to them, and sjient 
there. The countryman wants employment from 
them ; the country shopkeeper wants their custom. 
For this reason he can't pay his Dublin correspondent 
readily nor take off a great quantity of his wares 


Therefore, the Dublin merchant canimt employ the 
artisan, nor keep up his credit in foreign markets. 

I have discoursed with some of these gentlemen, per- 
sons esteemed for good sense, and demanded a reason 
for this their so unaccountable proceeding, — expensive 
to them for the present, ruinous to their countiy, and 
destructive to the future value of their estates, — and 
find all their answers summed up under three heads, 
curiosity, pleasure, and loyalty to king George. The 
two first excuses deserve no answer; let us try the vali- 
diry of the third. Would not loyalty be much better 
expressed by genllemen staying in their resjiective 
counties, influencing their dependents by their ex- 
amples, saving their own wealth, and letting their 
neighbours profit by their necessary expenses, thereby 
keeping them from misery, and its unavoidable conse- 
quence, discontent ? Or is it better to flock to London 
be lost in a crowd, kiss the king’s hand, and take a 
view of the royal family V The act of seeing the royal 
house may animate their zeal for it ; but other advan- 
tages I know not. What employment have any of our 
gentlemen got by their attendance at court, to make 
up to them for their expenses? Why, about forty ot 
them have been created peers, and a little less than a 
hundred of them baronets and knights. For these ex 
cellent advantages, thousands of our gentry liave dis- 
tressed their tenants, impoverished the trader, and 
impaired their own fortunes ! 

Another great calamity is the exorbitant raising of 
the rents of lands. Upon the determination of all 
leases made before the year 1690, a gentleman thinks 
he has but indifferently improved his estate if he lias 
only doubled his rent-roll. Farms are screwed up to 
a rack-rent, — leases granted but for a small term of 
years, — tenants tied down to hard conditions, and dis- 
couraged from cultivating the lands they occupy to 
the best advantage, by the certainty they have of the 
rent being raised on the expiration of their lease pro- 
portionahly to the improvements they shall make. 
Thus it is that honest industry is restrained ; the farmer 
is a slave to his landlord ; it is well if he can cover 
his family with a coarse home-spun frieze. The artisan 
has little dealings with him ; yet he is obliged to take 
Ins provisions from him at an extravagant price, otlier- 
wise the farmer cannot pay his rent. 

The proprietors of lands keep great part of them in 
their own hands for sheep-pasture ; and tliere are thou- 
sands of poor wretches who think themselves blessed 
if they can obtain a hut worse than the squire's dog- 
kennel, and an acre of ground fur a potato plantation, 
on condition of being as very slaves as any in America. 
What can be more deplorable than to behold wretches 
starving in the midst of plenty ! 

We are apt to charge the Irish with laziness, be- 
cause we seldom find them employed ; but then we da 
not consider tliey have nothing to do. Sir William 
Temple, in his excellent remarks on the United Pro- 
vinces, inquires, why Holland, which has the fewest 
and worst ports and commodities of any nation in 
Europe, should abound in trade, and Ireland, which 
has the most and best of both, should have none? 
This great man attributes this surprising accident to the 
natural aversion man has for labour; who will not he 
persuaded to toil and fatigue himself for the superflui- 
ties of life throughout the week, when he may provide 
himself with all necessary subsistence by the labour of 
a day or two. But with due submission to Sir Wil- 
liam's profound judgment, the want of trade with us is 
rather owing to the cruel restraints we iie under thaa 
to any disqualification whatsoever in our inhabitants. 

I have not, sir, for these thirty years past since 1 
was concerned in trade (the greatest part of which 
lime distresses have been flowing in upon us), ever 
i)hsci ved them to swell so suddenly to such a he'ght afl 
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they have done within these few months. Our present 
calamities are not to be represented ; you can have no 
notion of them without'beholding them. Numbers of 
miserable objects crowd our doors, begging us to take 
their wares at any price, to prevent their families from 
immediate starvation. We cannot part with our money 
to them, both because we know not when we shall 
have a market for their goods, and as there are no 
debts paid, we are afraid of reducing ourselves to their 
own lamentable circumstances. The dismal time of 
trade we had during Marr'sJ troubles in Scotland, are 
looked upon as happy days when compared with the 
present. 

I need not tell you, sir, that this griping want, this 
dismal poverty, this additional woe, must be put to the 
account of those accursed stocks, which have desolated 
our country more effectually than England. Stock- 
jobbing was a kind of traflic we were utterly unac- 
quainted with. We went late to the South Sea market, 
and bore a great share in the losses of it, without hav- 
ing tasted any of its profits. 

If many in England have been ruined by stocks, 
some have been advanced. The English have a free 
and 0 }>en trade to repair their losses ; but above all, a 
wise, vigilant, and uncorrupted parliament and minis- 
try, strenuously endeavouring to restore public trade 
to its former happy state. Whilst we, having lost the 
greatest part of our cash, without any probability of 
its returning, must despair of retrieving our losses by 
trade, and have before our eyes the dismal prospect of 
universal poverty and desolation. 

I believe, sir, you are by this time heartily tired 
with this undigested letter, and are firmly persuaded 
of the truth of what I said in the beginning of it, that 
you had much better have imposed this task on some 
of our citizens of greater abilities. But perhaps, sir, 
such a letter as this may be, for the singularity of it, 
entertaining to you, who correspond with the politest 
and most learned men in Europe. But I am satisfied 
you will excuse its want of exactness and perspicuity, 
when you consider my education, my being unaccus- 
tomed to writings of this nature, and above all, those 
calamitous objects which constantly surround us, suffi- 
cient to disturb the clearest imagination and the 
soundest judgment. 

Whatever cause I have given you, by this letter, to 
think worse of my sense and judgment, I fancy tliat I 
have given you a manifest proof that I am, sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, J. S. 
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1. Because the presbyterians are people of such great 
interest in this kingdom, that there are not above ten 
of their persuasion in the house of commons, and but 
one in the house of lords ; though tliey are not obliged 
to take the sacrament in the established church to 
qualify them to be members of either house of par- 
liament. 

2. Because those of the established church of this 

kingdom are so disaffected to the king, that not one 
of them worth mentioning, except the late duke of 
Ormond, has been concerned in the rebellion ; and 
that our parliament, though there be so few presby- 
teriang, has, upon all occasions, proved its loyalty to 
King George, and has readily agreed to and enacted 
what might support his government. . « 

3. Because very few of the presbyterians have lost 
an employment worth 20/. per annum for not qualify- 
ing themselves according to the test act ; nor will 
they accept of a militia commission, though they do 
of one in the army. 


I 4. Because, if tliby are not in the militia and othei 
I places of trust, the pretender and his adherents will 
destroy us, — when he has no one to support him bu» 
the king of Spain ; when king George is on a good 
understanding with Sweden, Prussia, and Denmark j 
and when he has made the best alliances in Clnisten- 
dom. When the emperor, king of Great Britain, 
the French king, tlie king of Sardinia, are all in the ' 
quadruple alliance against the Spaniard, his upstart 
cardinal, and the pretender ; when bloody plots 
against Great Britain and France are blown to the 
winds; when the Spanish fleet is quite dispersed; 
when the French army is overrunning Spain ; and 
when the rebels in Scotland are cut off. 

5. The test clause should be repealed, because it 
is a defence against the reformation which the presby- 
terians long since promised to the churches of England 
and Ireland, viz., “ We, noblemen, barons, knights, 
gentlemen, citizens, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, 
commons of all sorts in the kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, &c., each one of us for himself, 
with our hands lifted up to the most high God, do 
swear, first. That we will sincerely, really, and con- ■ 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour in our 
several places and callings to aid the preservation of 
the reformed religion in the church of Scotland, in 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and government. Se- 
condly, That we shall, in like manner, without 
respect of persons, endeavour to promote the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy ; that is, church government 
by archbishops, their chancellors, and commissaries, 
deans, deacons, and chapters, archdeacons, and all 
other ecclesiastical officers depending on that hie- 
rarchy.” 

6. Because the presbyterian church government 
may be independent of the state. The Lord Jesus is 
king and head of his church ; hath therein appointed 
a government in the hands of church officers dis- 
tinct from the civil magistrate. As magistrates may 
lawfully call a synod of ministers to consult and 
advise with about matters of religion ; so, if magis- 
trates be open enemies to the church, the ministers of 
Christ of themselves, by virtue of their office, or they 
with other fit persons, upon delegation from their 
churches, may meet together in such assemblies. 

7. Because they have not the free use of their re- 
ligion when they disdain a toleration. 

8. Because they have so little charity for episco- 
pacy as to account it iniquitous. The address of the 
general assembly to the duke of Queensberry in the 
late reign says, that to tolerate the episcopal clergy in 
Scotland would be to establish iniquity by a law. 

9. Because repealing the test clause will probably 
disoblige ten of his majesty’s good subjects for one 
it can oblige. 

10. Because, if the test clause be repealed, the 
presbyterians may with the better grace get into em- 
ployments, and the easier worm out those of the esta- 
blished church. 


TWO LETTERS TO THE PUBLISHEK 
OF THE DUBLIN WEEKLY 
JOURNAL. 

Nemo in sese ieutat descendere. — P ebs, 

•Sir, Saturday, September 14, 1728. 

I SAT down the other day to take myself into col 
sideration, thinking it an odd thing that I should cast 
my eyes so much abroad to make discoveries of other 
people, and should never care or bethink what I my- 
self was doing at home. Upon inquiry, I found 
»eif-reJiection to be a very disagreeable thing. I was 
ever very well wilh myself upon the whole ; but 
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Vben I came to this piece-work I saw so many faults 
and flaws, so many things wanting, and so many to 
yie mended, that I did not know whereto begin or 
^f^t to say, but grew prodigiously sick of the subject, 
li^fine, I became thoroughly chagrined and out of 
bun ■9ur ; till after much musing I most manfully came 
to a ecmclusion, and so softened down my long run of 
» queStimis and answers into this issue : — Well, I care 
not though I have not got 30,000/. per annum ; 
yet I am a projector, and except twice this sum very 
soon. Well, what if I am not a minister of state? I 
am a poet ; — and straight to pen, ink, and paper, I be- 
took me ; and with these two single considerations I 
outbalanced the whole posse of articles that weighed 
just now against me. 

I laid the foundation of an hundred and fifty poems, 
odes, satires, and ballads. I compared poetry and 
building together, as you will see it done in my parallel 
in this paper. I went on in the manner immediately 
following, and drew out the proposals, hereafter speci- 
fied, for raising 64,674/. 12«. in two years. I grew 
well with myself in half an hour, was as rich as a Jew 
•and as great as a lord. I despised everybody that 
could not write and make songs. I put on my best 
wig, coat, and best laced shirt ; and away I went to 
Lucas's, to laugh at all the prig puppies that could not 
speak Spanish. 

Before I came to this dernier, (amongst a million) I 
remember the few following observations occurred to 
me : As that a poet and projector are very near a-kin ; 
the same fire and spirit, the same invention, penetra- 
tion, and forecast being required to frame a project 
iMld a poem, especially projects of architecture and 
building ; to both which 1 shall speak, and sliow their 
near resemblance to each other by and by. For in- 
stance, you must, both in poetry and projects, first lay 
your plan and ground-work ; one part must precede 
and draw on and answer another ; you must not only 
frame the main body, and shell or hull in one, and the 
drama or design in the other ; but you must contrive 
passages, wings, out-houses, colonnades, porches, &c., 
which in poetry answer proerniums, digressions, paren- 
theses, episodes, incidents, perorations, conclusions, 
prefaces, and indexes : Then the fable of a poem, or 
the ground-work of a project, must be equally pro- 
bable, not too much exceeding life, taken from nature, 
or something very like nature. In the execution of 
both, you must grow from chaos and darkness to the 
little glimmerings of existence first, and then proceed 
to more lightsome appearances afterwards, keeping 
always the tip-top splendour and sublime in view, 
being very confident of the success of the undertaking, 
sparing no pains, nor money if you have it, to push 
the performance ; cursing the difiidenc#and impatience 
of a certain sort of people of the quiet cast of mind, 
never being discouraged at any unkind muse or cross- 
grained deity that obstructs the pullulation of the 
durum vegetaturum^ or who will not yet suffer the poem 
to become correct and complete ; so that one may 
immediately say of the author. 

Os populi mcruisse, ct cedro digna locutum. 

And if at last the project miscarries, and the poem 
be damned, you are to curse fortune, and damn a 
tasteless, unbelieving world ; you are to drink a bottle 
of port after a quart of porter, and to begin a new 
design next morning, et m circulo ad injimtum, till 
fame and fortune court yon or till you are philosopher 
enough to despise them, which is all one, and then die ; 
but be sure you never forgive the senseless and un- 
grateful town. Probatum est. 

Now before I proceed I must declare that I pique 
myself mightily uf)on the laudable professions which I 
treat of ; and 1 do freely acknowledge and own, how- 
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ever the severer sort may sneer at me for it, that I find 
more self-complacency and joy of mind from my pro- 
fessions of poetry and project-hunting, than from my 
knighthood, though it be the very mirror and glory of 
all knighthood, than from my learning, my birth, my 
little fortune and skill in dress, or my making love, or 
from any other advantage of mine over the herd of 
men ; and to cut down the cool ones all at once, I 
hereby loudly affirm that the joy of mind arising from 
one’s being conscious that he is a poet, exceeds all 
other advantages of mind, body, and fortune whatever. 

In short, I'll out with the secret : — Depend on it, 
gentlemen, that poetry is meat, drink, clothes, wash- 
ing, and lodging, and I know it. And I appeal for 
the truth of it to every hackney author, in prose as 
well as verse, in town. You will allow, 1 believe, all 
happiness to consist in imagination, that is, in men’s 
way of thinking themselves to be happy or not; crede 
quod hahes, et hahes. Now I hope there is nobody that 
will dispute the right of imagination with a poet. Ergo 
— on which foundation, I never fail to argue thus with 
myself: My lord has disappointed me, true; d — n 
liim, I have more sense than he ; he cannot take my 
wit and my pen from me, and good sense and wit are a 
fortune at all times. What though he makes me hate 
him fora thousand reasons, he shall not, he cannot, put 
me out of conceit with myself — d — n him, 1 made two 
lines to-day of more worth and value than him and 
his, and all that belong to him. 

Sed Vatem egregium! Cui non sit publica vena, 

Qui niliil oxpositnm soleat detlucero, nec qui 
Communi feriat carraen trivialo moncta 1 
Ilunc! Qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum. 
Excellent, by my soul. Sentio tantum ! and so, hang 
your lords and squires, your coaches, and equipages. 

Ad incubatum, Sir James ; fear not the limoi labor 
et mora ; write, quod demorsos sapit ungues^ and then 
you are happy, you are rich ; Apollo's your ])atron, 
and the muses, and the fawns, and old Silenusy et Bac- 
chus Pater, will crown you with joy, and your head 
will never ache, and your belly will never croak with 
the colic. Consider this, you wise ones, and believe it 
to be true : 

Bacchum in romotis carmina mpibua 
Vidi docentem ; credite, posteri. 

Believe me, I say, and consider what follows as a 
proof of it. 

If about three I find the company slink off, and that 
I am left alone in the green, I retire to a l)ench, where 
I pull out Virgil, and read tlie description of Elysium 
till five, contemplating how the shades are entertained 
below with ]>hilo8ophy, and how they live on pure 
ether, amidst groves and rivulets ; this done, I pay a 
visit to my lady — drink green tea, and to prevent the 
too searching quality of that piercing fluid, I call for 
a thin slice or two of bread and butter, and then think 
no more of dinner than dulness ; dinner’s over for that 
day. If at night I am deserted the same way, at the 
playhouse or Lucas's, I retire; solitude is the blessedest 
state in the world ; who would bear the noise and iro- 
pertinency of fops and fools ? So I read a little phi- 
losophy first, then some poetry, or a little Spanish 
prose, and never awake out of my studies till all the 
house is asleep; and then it's too late to think of send- 
j ing to the cook’s, or going to a tavern, and so truly I 
e’en go to bed. I am a jierfect master of the art of 
I sleeping, and take it to be a very iiourishiug thing. If 
■ I am served the same way the second day, I amuse my 
bowels witli my own works, for which, I own, I never 
do want bowels. If the sun shines not more favourable 
the third day, I write ; invention takes olT all atten- 
tion to everything but itself; when my brain is full, 
my holly is never empty ; nor do I caie who dines oi 
8uj)s, if I make and like my own verscjs : By wanting 
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proviiions di&t day, I generally provide for many 
days, in some epistle or dedication, and maybe I have 
provided that, as I shall live well, so 1 shall never die ; 
and that night I dream of whole markets of meat and 
wnole rivers of wine. 

N.B. A little bread, ale, and porter, must be sup- 
posed each day in some lucid interval. 

The brain being drained, on the fourth day I begin 
to have some little compassion for my virtuous and for- 
bearing guts ; Hang it, says I, one cannot study and 
labour always— -I will e'en go and divert my lord — 
hell rejoice to see me — 111 say my best things— so — 

“ sans ceremony^ my lord, 1 know the beaux esprits are 
always at home with your lordship — I’gad, lam in the 
best humour in the world, my lord — my spirits are all 
up, my lord — have finished an incomparable piece, 
my lord — and I don't know anybody, my lord, that 
relishes, and therefore deserves to have good things said 
to him more than your lordship, my lord — so, down I 
sit, and eat and drink like a devil. 

But pray excuse me, gentlemen, for this digression ; 
digression seems to be the very life and soul of writing, 
and therefore I here present you with the parallel 1 
promised you just now, between a book and a house, 
and between building, projecting, and writing. 

To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 

Nemo in scsc toutat descenderc. — Pers. 

Sir, Saturday, September 21, 1728. 

In my last I promised you a parallel between a book 
and a house, and between building, projecting, and 
writing, as also a proposal for raising a sum not ex- 
ceeding 54,674/. 12s, in two years. 

THE PARALLEL. 

Cover of the book — top of the house. Blank leaves 
— avenue. Half title-page — court-yard and wall. 
Whole title-page — front of the house. Dedication — 
porter, who tells lies and flatters all day long, for the 
good of the family but to the utter abuse of the person 
he sjieaks to. Preface — hall, wherein are contained 
guns, pikes, and bows, for the defence of the premises. 
Contents — the mistress of the family. Introduction — 
the staircase. Bulk of the book — the master of the 
house and furniture. Oniaments — trophies, figures, 
similes, &c. Index — the house of office. 

I might go on and show how particular sorts of 
writing resemble particular sorts of building, and that 
an epic poem is like a palace, and the panegyric ita 
painted walls ; that school divinity is like a church, 
where the terms of art, like the seats and pulpit, lie 
always in the same situation, and may be made use of 
very aptly fox different purposes, according to t\\e 
present possessors and occupiers, and serve the end of 
the heterodox at one tinne, the orthodox at another ; 
that the law is like wooden houses of our ancestors, 
with wooden furniture, where you are continually of- 
fended with knots and hurt with flaws, and are very 
often fired out of all you have ; that mathematics re- 
semlde a well-built arch ; logic a castle; and romances 
castles in the air; divinity is like St. Paul’s church at 
Ix)ndon, that will never be finished nor be liked by 
everybody, and that will be always decaying, repairing, 
and mending : sophistry is a dark entry, and irony a 
vault; digression a drawingroom, history a gallery, 
essays a dining-room, and sermons a bedchamber: 
poetry may he compared to Gresham college, where 
there is a variety of gewgaws and rarities, which, 
when you have seen, you come away, but are neither 
the better, wiser, or richer Ibr them. 

There are many pieces of writing like one famous 
building in this city. Heraldry is bedlam ; church 
«oiitrover8v, bedlam; law terms of art, Mlam; pliy- 


sic-terms, bedlam ; journals, bedlam ; advertisements, 
bedlam ; modem political tracts, bedlam. I might, 1 
say, pursue this subject, had I a mind, and show that 
the Chillingworth and Hoadleian style and writings 
are the true and ancient Tuscan dialects, simple, well- 
concerted, and put together, beautiful enough, and 
what will last as long as the sun shines by means of 
their proportion ; and that tliey who write in defence of , 
impositions and constraint of opinions, raise their worth 
in the right Gothic order, far remote from the ancient 
proportions and ornaments of buildings, with a pillar 
here of a vast massy form, and there another as slender 
as a pole, having capitals without any certain dimen- 
sions, and carved with thorny leaves of thistles, cole- 
worts, and bear’s-foot, so that to see them or touch 
them oflends you, but the comfort is they will not 
last long. 

I might go through the Doric, the Ionic, the Corin- 
thian, the Composite, and add the Attic order also, 
and show you the several authors and their writings 
that have resemblance to them ; but I am not inclined 
to do it at this time, nor to show you the resemblance 
that several styles and kinds of writing have to the , 
inside and furniture of buildings, whether palaces, 
private houses, lodges, or public buildings, as, that 
history puts one in mind of the housekeeper and nurse, 
and sometimes the good woman of the bouse ; that 
poetry is the china-ware, ethics the looking-glasses ; 
common place-books, p - - g-p-ts, commentaries, can- 
dles in daik lanterns, which neither see themselves nor 
let anything else be seen ; that an epic poem is a 
feast; translations, hashes; miscellanies, olios; that 
odes are tarts and cheese-cakes ; dedications, whip 
syllabubs ; epistles, pot-luck ; lampoons, table-talk ; 
satires, tea-tables; and polyanthuses, chamber-maids, 
that do all the business of the house, — and a thousand 
more, which some time or other 1 will record in this 
my never-dying registry, instead of which, for the 
present take what follows. 


A LIST OF MY PROPOSALS FOR RAISING A SUM NOT 


EXCEEDING 54,674/. 12#. IN TWO 

YEARS. 



For my new comedy this winter — 

£. 

s. 

d. 

The first third night 

500 

0 

0 

The second third night . . • • 

150 

0 

0 

The third third night * • • . 

150 

0 

0 

From the printer 

105 

0 

0 

For the dedication 

105 

0 

0 

Ditto for my tragedy next winter • 

1,010 

0 

0 

For my two farces each winter. . • 

100 

0 

0 

In fame for them, placed to account 




as value received 

5,000 

0 

0 

For 62 papers to be sent, as the hu- 




mour bites, to the printer, once a 




1 fuxUugbt • 

51 

12 

0 

For casual pamphlets, at a moderate 




computation, from the booksellers • 

100 

0 

0 

From the government for ditto • • 

200 

0 

0 

From ditto in fame 

100 

0 

0 


For answering Mist’s Journal . . . 200 0 0 

For panegyrics on four certain lords . 200 0 0 

For casual odes, familiar epistles, lam- 
poons, satires, dedications, loose 
letters and verses, anagrams, mottos 
for rings and sign-posts, stating coses, 
drawing petitions, translating, cor- 
recting, giving hints, lending a 
thought, altering sentences, adding 
paragraphs ; and innumerable deles, 

modestly speaking 500 0 0 

Hush-money of several sorts ... 200 0 0 

For a scheme to prevent running of 

8,000 0 C 

from the government for ways and 

means for two years . . . ^ , 10,000 0 0 
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£. f. 

From the owner of the lamps, for les- 
sening their number, by inventing 
one large one which, set on a pole 
30 feet high, in the middle, snail 
enlighten every the least part of the 
largest street in town, so that one 
may tead Greek by it, and by in- 
venting an asbestenous phosphor to 
save the expense of oil, men's labour, 

&c., which phosphor may remain in 
the lamp without being tempered or 
attended, as long as the lamp holds 
together ; and which lamps therefore 
need never be removed ; and which 
phosphor, like the stars, will always 
shine when the sun disappears ; for 
this invention 200/. per annum for 


ever, which, at 30 years’ purchase, 

comes to 6,000 0 0 

For inventing the per|)etual motion • 5,000. 0 0 

For discovering the sequator stone, 

^ which points the needle east and 
west ••••••*•• 20,000 0 0 


In all . £54,674 12 0 

IMPERFECT PROJECTS. 

To make salt water fresh. 

To secure ships from sinking. 

To restore llomau eloquence and love of our 
country. 

To convert pagans. 

To make all Christians of one mind. 

To revive masquerades. 

To calculate nativities. 

To break Hawkins and his agents by abolishing the 
several corporations of beggars, whores, pickpockets, 
and rapparees. 

To prevent wrinkles in any part of the body or the 
face. 

To prevent both sexes from ever being old women. 

A preservative against the involuntary loss of a maid- 
enhead. 

But pray excuse haste, gentlemen, you shall soon 
hear from me more fully on all these subjects. In the 
meantime, I am, sir, 

Your most humble servant, W. B. 

THREE LETTERS UPON THE USE 
OF IRISH COAL. 

To the Publisher of the Dublin Weekly Journal, 

Who is so blind as he 
That can — but will not see ? 


Sir, Saturday, August 9, 1729. 

LS I take the following case to be of service to the 
ingdom in general as well as to this city in particular, 
look upon it as a duty incumlient on you to publish 
in your paper. I shall make no other apology, but 
iibscribe myself a dear friend to my country, and 

Yours, &c. S. D. H. 

' all the housekeepers of the city of Dublin : the case 
[ of many thousand poor inhabitants of this cityy in a 
i letter to a very worthy member of parliament, S^c, 

^ Sir, Dublin, August 4, 1729. 

AViNo some time ago laid before your house the 
«e of many thousand poor families and housekeepers 
[the city of Dublin, concerning the extravagant .rates 
coals in this city, and meeting with some success, 
me now reassume this second trouble, which 


d. none but those who were eye-witnesses to the lament- 
able state and condition of the poor all this last hard 
winter can give an exact account of. In a word^ trie 
general cry throughout this city was of cold and hmiger. 

Looking back into the journals of your house last 
session, and the state of the accounts, 1 6nd a consider- 
able sum of money (no less than 4000/.) allowed for 
the encouragement of Irish coals, i. e. for laying in a 
sufficient stock of our own coals to lower the extravagant 
price of the Whitehaven coal, &c., which coal was no 
less than 30s. per ton this last winter, when the Irish 
coals (if any could have been spared or kept in stock till 
winter) by our new company of adventurers were sold 
at 14s. and 15s. per ton. 

The mismanagement thereof, the misapplication of 
that fund, the disadvantageous, hazardous situation of 
this new projected port, the embezzlement of both the 
money and coals, 1 shall treat of in a more particular 
manner hereafter. 

When the city was starving all the last winter for 
want of coals, there was not one barrel of Irish coal to 
be had at any rate ; and for the want of a stock the 
Whitehaven colliers imposed upon us what rates they 
pleased. 

It is to be observed that all or great part of the Irish 
coals imported, and to be laid up for the winter season, 
was sold out in summer to the barracks, tlie custom- 
house, and the glass-house. 

The barracks. — The computation, at so many bushels 
of coal to each room, according to the consumption 
and lasting of Whitehaven coal, which was near one- 
third less to the poor soldier in his firing, and the slack 
useless. 

The custom-house. — The commissioners and officers 
having a hank upon the Whitehaven owners, they dare 
not impose upon them in the price of tlwMr coals, so that 
they might have been spared in selling out of the public 
stock, for the commissioners would liave been content 
to have a stock left for the relief of the poor in winter ; 
but in this, as in all other cases, tlie public and the poor 
are always the last to be served. 

As I conceive such a stock ought not to be delivered 
I out till the height of winter, and to be sold out i:; small 
' parcels, as half a barrel or barrel at most at any one 
time, still to keep a stock for the relief of the poor, and 
to keep down any exaction or exorbitant price laid 
upon coals. 

As to the glass-house, the undertakers in the one 
and the adventurers in the other, are most of tiiem 
joined in company, and these coals consumed in blow- 
ing bottles. 

A NEW EXPERIMENT IN FINDING THE VACUUM. 

These bottle-makers, like the children, play with 
soap and water, blow ing up bottles in a sun-shiny day , 
maxes various fine colours while it lasts, and like their 
pots hitherto, both prove alike to be — a bubble. 

I am no way for discouraging the design, though as 
yet it has proved all in vain, but entirely against 
lessening the stock (designed so to be reserved fur the 
relief of the poor, &c.) upon any account wliatever. 

And I find the glass-house too near to the coal-yard 
and to the city. As to the latter, I remember two 
dreadful fires occasioned by glass-houses within this 
city. 

Now that I am upon this subject of fire and smoke, 
I must mention that quarter of the town where I have 
seen such a train of coaclies, the ladies taking a tour to 
the Strand, and all this gaiety at once eclipsed (like 
the chariot of the sun) by a dark thick cloud of smoke. 
This glassdiouse has been complained of as an exceed- 
iiigly great nuisance in that neighbourhood, and by 
tlie several inhabitants thereabouts j but as the desifi^ 
ia good, let them try their hand once more, until it it 
brought to some yierfection, and when once a right 
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method is found, it will be an encouragement to proceed 
further therein, and carry on tlie work in some remote 
part of the town. 

AS TO THE KEEPING A STOCK OP COALS. 

One objection to our Irish coal, if kept for any time, 
is that tiie sulphureous matter of tlie coal (when dug 
up and tom out of its natural bed) evaporates or ex- 
hales by the sun and air, and natural causes are offered ; 
but we knovi that a coal, though it may lose some of 
the outward, whether sulphureous or bituminous, matter, 
yet the inside of the coal cannot he jienetrated or 
made worse, either hy the sun, air, water, or any 
cause wliatsoever, in one season or two. 

And how easy is all this remedied, at a little expense, 
when a thousand of furzes, with a little dirty stable 
litter on it, will cover 20,000 tons of coals. 

And the same furzes may be made use of again, as 
you break into tlie body and bulk of your stock of 
coals, with little or no cost. 

I come now to lay before you the great advantage of 
a coal that we have within ourselves, in our own 
yirovince, tliat exceeds any other coal whatsoever, that 
is, the Kilkenny coal. I apyieal to all those that make 
use of tliat coal, and to all such as ever have been in 
that country, for a just report. 

What will neighbouring nations, what will posterity 
say of us, that for so great a series of time as these 
collieries liave been found out, the use of so great a 
blessing as this is should have been so long neglected t 
They may truly say, an ignorant, indolent, cursed, 
slothful people ; — as, when we find a good mine, we 
do not know bow to make use of it. 

Nature aflbrds us navigable rivers near these collieries, 
the Barrow, upper and lower, which falls into lloss, 
Waterford, and other ports : and when once our neigh- 
bouring kingdom can get a trial, tinding the value of 
this coal for several uses, they will he glad at any rate 
to purchase that which we ourselves have foolishly 
neglected so long a time. What hardships have we 
undergone! W'hat immense sums have been taken 
out of this kingdoiTil laid out for a much worse coal ; 
the value so much infetior to this of the Kilkenny, that 
there is no manner of comparison in goodness, for heat 
and duration. 

This is the great article in draining the money out 
of the kingdom, without any the least return ; this it 
is that makes silver so scarce ; these colliers taking no 
other money over hut that specie alone. 

It is objected, the difficulty in lighting this coal. 
Do the people in that county make any difficulty in 
lighting their fires ? and is turf so scarce here, that you 
will want a fire for want of turf to light it? Time 
and experierjce will tell the contrary. 

In order to make your fire burn bright and clear, 'tig 
no more than to add a bar or two to the bottom of your 
grate, to give it more air, and you may have a 
constant, lasting, good fire, once you are accustomed 
to it, it will answer all the ends you propose. 

As to any suffocating smell in this coal, and making 
people drowsy, those that are conversant with it deny 
the assertion, and say it is the violent heat in this more 
than in any other coal, which may be very easily 
qualified : 

And a little turf, or any small quantity of coal, 
mixed with it, removes all ohjections that can be 
made ; as the old saying, we are still more nice than 
wise. 

Are there any people in this kingdom so free from 
asthmas as in the coiinty of Kilkenny ? Not only the 
iuiiabitants, but all others that resort thither, caw 
testify, and much it is owing to their fire, free from 
smoke. The constant thick clouds of smoke that 
hang over Dublin are so nauseous, the air so cor- 
rupted, that the smell of tl»e smoke is jierceptible son 


miles off, insomuch, that few or none ever e8ci,pe wUL* 
out some disorder. 

Who is there here that cannot see the cause and has 
not felt the effect ? None but those that are inured to 
this fire and smoke, that has so intoxicated their brains, 
that they are void of all their senses, and in such a 
lethargy they will not seek relief. 

The physicians in Dublin make it their Constant; 
practice to remove their patients to some purer air near 
the suburbs, out of the smoke of the city, which in 
winter is so thick, and cloudy enough to stifle men and 
lieasts, so great an influence, that it affects even the 
blossom and bloom of the flowers in the spring. 

And Ihe chief cause of the bad air about Dublin 
proceeds from the great quantity of smoke in the coals 
used here ; the best proof that can be, by your senses 
in seeing and smelling. 

J am very well informed and assured, that the 
common rate of the Kilkenny coal, at the pits, is lOt/. 
the stand ; tJie stand is 500, one quarter weight ; that 
4 stand makes 1 ton 1 cwt. ; and 1 ton of this coal 
at the pit comes to about a crown-piece, whicli, with 
the further charge by water- caniuge, &c., canno* 
exceed in the wliole more than lOy. or 1 2s. per ton in 
Dublin, for Kilkenny coal ; when the same coal, by 
land- carriage to this town, commonly costs about 20s, 
per ton in Dublin market, and that only to be bad in 
the summer season. Is there no distinction to be made, 
when 1 ton of this coal will outlast 3 ton of any other 
coal ? Have you no thought now (after such dear- 
bought experience these many years) of keeping what 
little money you have to circulate in your own king- 
dom, and lay it out among one another? O gives, 
GIVES, &c. 

I have been very well assured, that several of the 
Whitehaven owners have combined together, and liave 
declared, that this next winter they resolve to starve 
you out and out by raising their coals to 40s. a ton, 
on account of the usage they met with from the lord 
mayor the last winter ; then necessity will compel you 
to what has now been offered. 

As to the new projected port — in winter it will avail 
little or nothing ; besides the great loss to the buyer in 
the slack of this coal, and many other disadvantages to 
all but the proprietors and undertakers. The cause of 
lashing out in this satirical manner proceeds not from 
any fondness for variety, but a just flight of passion, 
that people sliould be so blind and infatuated, in jioint 
of their own interest and welfare ; but no inducement 
can swerve me from the interest of my country. I 
need not, nay, cannot urge it further ; and like what 
a worthy prelate said upon the like occasion, for the 
good of his country — Liberavi anirnam meaniy — I have 
done my duty, and discharged my conscience. 1 
cannot find any but who will be pleased, except 
money-changers and chimney-sweepers. 

Even most of the bankers (tliose worthy mernhers of 
the commonwealth) will be for it, because they can 
get no exchange to and fro to Wbiteliaven. 

Must I at last (Stewjirt-like) address myself to the 
ladies, (too hard a task for an old man lo undertake 
with pleasure,) therefore I cannot hold long iqion tlie 
subject. 

The ladies may lay aside their washes, &c., that 
destroy tlie complexion. This preserves it, and renderi 
the Kilkenny beauty both pure and lasting as the 
Kilkenny marble. 

Sir, as I have exceeded the bounds of a letter, I refer 
the conclusion of this to your next. And am, for the 
present, my country’s 

Most humble, &c., M. B, 



THE DUBLIN WEEKLY JOURNAL 


To ^he Puhlittiter of the Dublin Weekly Journal. 


Who is so blind, as lie 
Tliat can — but w.ll not see ? 


Sir, Saturday, August 16, 1729. 

4 HAVE in my last given you a small sketch, hoping, 
the next session, you will propose, encourage, and im- 
pove the method already taken by our masters and 
owners of ships, in importing Kilkenny coal to this 
city, for immediate relief, that we may have a constant 
supply of coals to this city, and that a comptent stock 
may be laid in for the relief of the poor. 

I pray and wish (for I have nothing more at heart, 
no other view, than the service of the pulilic) that this 
scheme in particular serving the city of Dublin and 
the kingdom in general may and will be improved. 
For my part, I can think of no other surer way than 
the encouragement of importing the coals aforesaid. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, M.B. 

N.B. The reason of writing and communicating this 
affair so early before the session, is that no time 
should be lost, that now in summer the coals may be 
dug up (I mean in great quantities) and drawn from 
the pits to the water side. 

Now the way is paved, and a clear road, without 
any let or trouble in bringing them. 

This will employ the poor and a great many hands, 
and this is the time for encouraging and carrying on 
the work, as the city, the head of this weak, poor, 
feeble nation is grown so monstrous great (a head too 
big for the body), so in proportion it will require and 
take an exceedingly great quantity of coals to serve it 
with firing. 

But when you consider the difference, as I shall 
hereafter show and demonstrate the lasting of this coal, 
that in a great measure will lessen the quantity of 
coals to supply and answer this great call, and save 
you above one-third in the charge of your firing. It 
will save immense sums that are now drawn from you 
every year by the Whitehaven and other colliers, in 
this so great an article and charge of firing, and when 
the poorer sort cannot lay in a stock in the proper 
season. Upon many accounts, as embargos and many 
other accidents, the rates and price of coals continually 
advance and grow more and more. The making use 
of your own fuel, of what sort soever, it is like the 
poor man’s case, who, when he has a garden of his 
own well planted, and can dig up his own potatoes, 
can have no occasion then to buy potatoes from his 
neighbours. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since I received this former account, I sent for one 
hundred weight of Kilkenny coal, which cost Is., 
and weighed one-quarter of the hundred of this coal, 
one quarter of the Whitehaven, and a quarter of a 
hundred of the Irish coal, — so ordered, for an experi- 
ment or trial, three separate fires to be made. Tlie 
latter consumed away very swift, in a blaze, lasted but 
between two and three hours (from the time the fire 
was full lighted) leaving little or no cinders, but all 
ashes. 

The Whitehaven coal lasted between four and five 
hours, and left a small heap of cinders, with some 
slates, and I find it to abound with slates, and very 
slaty coal, that flies and crackles in the fire. The 
Kilkenny fire held good and clear above nine honrs, 
with a great heat. Afterwards my fire-maker washed the 
cinders thereof, and made as good a fire as before, and 
■0 continued the same, whicn convinced me of the ex- 
traordinary goodness of this coal, preferable to all the 
toals that I ever saw, for several uses die most bene* 
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ficial coal that 1 ever yet read oi heard of in tliese 
kingdoms or in all Europe. 

Is it not very surprising ? or can any sensible man 
say that we are in our senses, to encourage and send 
abroad for coals when we have so good a coal of our 
own at home, far better tlian the coal which we pay so 
much ready money for, and so little to share in the 
kingdom. Now I may venture to say and affirm it to 
be the very best coal in the world. 

Look at your prisons, behold the vast number of 
poor debtors, and with pity look upon the poor starv- 
ing in your streets, while the rich and estated men live 
in pomp and innate folly and prodigality abroad, 
draining this poor country of their wealth. 

And when many poor farmers and other manufac- 
turers, for want of due encouragement, are running 
away and transporting themselves to the plantations 
abroad ; see the decay of trade in general, and all other 
the misfortunes tliat surround you, that which was 
formerly called the island of Saints, the plentiful is- 
land, so swarmed with the poorer sort that it is now 
almost an island of beggars. i» 

The curious, upon inquiry, may have a full account 
of these coals by the masters and owners of ships at 
Aston “s Quay, Dublin. 

Some papers have been brought here, as proposals, 
in relation to some new discoveries of more coal mines, 
and the more the better, but at first sight they seem 
to savour too much of self-interest. 

Till these projectors bring specimens, and to such a 
bearing as the Whitehaven, and till tliere be a security 
for the ships, where the proposalists call for 10,000/., 
though, as I am informed, with a great uncertainty of 
{lerformance, and another call by way of subscription 
for above 20,000/. But where and how the money 
will be raised here, and upon what security, will be 
another question. 

I must be so free with those gentlemen projectors, 
that at this time a much less sum than either would 
be better laid out for the relief of the poor; and since 
I can have no other view (no manner of interest there) 
than serving the public, entitled, without any apology, 
to a much greater freedom in this city, than poor pro- 
jectors begging subscriptions to carry on their own 
works, in the manner and way they have heretofore 
proposed. 

That it is most natural to begin with the coals you 
have nearest at hand, lying in your own province, and 
so far preferable, that no other coal here can sink the 
established credit of the Whitehaven; and the first 
point that ought to be cleared up, besides the advan- 
tage in bringing them up, both by land and by sea, in 
great quantities to Dublin. And if the Irish coal l)e 
rate*! from 14s. to 17s. per ton, and Whitehaven from 
17s. to 20s., and the Kilkenny coal, which is three 
times a more lasting and better coal, and may serve 
for an alloy to the former, can be brought at a less 
price by water-carriage, as before mentioned, and as 
by some- persons that made trial and freighted sliips 
from thence at their own expense have found out, why 
we should not choose the latter seems very strange. 
And furtlieT, that there are several other coal mines 
lately discovered tliere, and tljosc collieries daily im- 
proving, that will answer all purposes ; and I am sure 
I can depend upon the credit of so many worthy gen- 
tlemen that make a report thereof, and which iu a 
proper time and place you will hear further of. 

Excuse haste. I am, with great affection as wellaa 
freedom, your most humble, &c. M. B. 

N.B. This letter (fi)r the benefit of the curious) is 
to be sold by Clirisfopher Dixon, printer, at the |X)8t- 
office, Duldin. Printed alone, for the conveiiicr.cy ot 
sending them to the country. 



LETTERS TO THE PUBUSHER, ETC. 


7h the Publieher of the Dublin fV eekly Journal. 

Sir, — We had some time ago in your Weekly Jour- 
nal two letters about the coals for the use of this city, 
tlie inserting this third letter, as relates to the former, 
will be a satisfaction to your correspondents and 
oblige every one that is a well wisher to his country. 
We are, your constant readers, and subscribe, 

A. B. C. D., &c. 

A third letter, in answer to a worthy member of par- 
liament, and in behalf of many thousand poor in- 
habitants of this city, concerning the extravagant 
rates of coals, &c, 

Dublin, October 23, 1729. 
VouR friends being abroad, I read, as you desired, the 
whole budget of papers you sent about the coals. 

Proposals, animadversions, with queries, and other 
remarks, with some ridiculous advertisements in habit 
and dress more suitable to coal-porters than gentlemen 
of liberal arts and education. I do not know whose 
hand the glove fits — but it is not worth the taking up. 
It seems to be somebody full of scorbutic humour, and 
who wants Dr. Hinton's receipt. 

Upon your request, I inquired into this affair of 
coals ; and to strengthen and preserve the poor, weak, 
disordered habit and constitution of body, that this 
city labours under, with a complication of distempers, 
requires some remedies, without jarring at one another. 

One great disorder and complaint about coals 
'which the drapier most justly observes) is, that there 
was a considerable sum of money advanced for the 
encouragement of Irish coals, for laying in, namely, a 
sufficient stock of our own coals to lower the extrava- 
gant rates of the Whitehaven coal. 

When the city was starving all the last winter for 
want of coals, there was not one barrel of this Irish 
coal to be had at any rate, and for want of that stock 
the Whitehaven colliers imposed upon us what rates 
they pleased. 

He also tried the nature and quality of the several 
sorts of coals, and sent for one hundred of Kilkenny 
coal, whicli cost a shilling, and weighed one quarter of 
an hundred of that coal, one quarter of the White- 
haven, and a quarter of an hundred of the Irish coal, 
and so ordered, for an experiment or trial, three several 
fires to be made. The latter consumed away very 
swift in a blaze, lasted between two and three hours 
(from the time that the fire was full lighted), leaving 
little or no cinders, but all ashes. 

I’he Whitehaven coal lasted between four and five 
hours, and left a small heap of cinders ; and find it to 
abound with slates, a very slaty coal, that flies and 
crackles in the fire. The Kilkenny fire held good and 
clear above nine hours, with an exceeding great heat; 
afterwards the fire-maker washed the cinders thereof, a 
great quantity, and made as good a fire as before, and 
so continued the same. It is the most beneficial coal 
ever yet heard of in these kingdoms ; a coal that has 
no waste in it, and one ton thereof will outlast two of 
the Whitehaven. In the Irish history, province of 
Leinster, county of Kilkenny, this coal is particularly 
mentioned. It supplies great part of Leinster and 
Munster ; (here is a very large description of the quali- 
ties and goodness of this coal for many uses too tedious 
.iorc to insert, and far exceeding any other coal for the 
common use and lasting fire. 

Whatever new discoveries there are of more •coal 
mines, (as I am informed of one in the county of 
Meath,) tlie more the better ; and let all the encourage- 
ment that can be given for finding out the same. 

We ought first to begin with the coals we have 
fo'uid to be so good, that we have so near at liand, 


lying in our own province ; so far preferable, that no 
otlier coal as ynet found here can sink the esteblished 
credit of the Whitehaven, for lasting, except the Kil- 
kenny coal 

And I can find no manner of objection but what is 
all fully answered in the Drapier’s postscript and 
letter which you received in May last 

There is one of these gentlemen (mentioned in your^ 
letter) has frankly confessed, tliat the Kilkenny coals 
are preferable for kitchen uses ; and if what we gene- 
rally called Kilkenny coals could be brought up in 
quantities sufficient to supply this city, yet they would 
not answer all uses, so in consequence other sorts of 
coals will be sought after. 

But I think the coals for kitchen use, as he calls it, 
is the chief and most use in the city ; and pray if it be 
a better coal for the kitchen, (which is the greatest 
article in firing,) is it not good enough for the parlour? 

If he wants an extraordinary swift fire for my lady s 
dressing-room he may get faggots, and abundance of 
tallies when he wants faggots. 

I have often wondered why the same sort of tea in 
the county of Kilkenny has a sweeter flavour and 
drinks better there than the Dublin ; and I find the 
cause proceeds frequently from fhe smoke of the coals 
here, notwithstanding all tlie care tliat can be taken, 
leaves some tincture in the water and spoils the taste 
of the tea. 

By the two different fires you will find a great dif- 
ference in your tea. Some will have it to be the dif- 
ference in the water ; but I assure you upon trial you 
will find it to be in the fire and smoke. There is a great 
deal in the quality and nature of the coal, those fiery 
particles that set the water in a ferment; the more 
easily discerned before it is infused and sweetened. 

It is not upon account of recommending this dear- 
bought East India commodity, nor the modish custom 
of drinking tea; nor on the other hand, am I for dis- 
obliging the fair sex in so small a trifle as tea -equipage 
and china-ware ; but rather to prevent the many dis- 
appointments they meet with in their entertainments 
occasioned by the base stinking smoky coals used here 

And I must further remark, as to the Kilkenny fire, 
that notwithstanding all the variety, French, English, 
and all sorts of cooks in Dublin, their entertainments 
in Kilkenny are more palatable, pleasing to the 
taste, their meat relishes, and much better dressed 
there than here, and sometimes by the same hand, so 
that it is altogether owing to their sweet clear and 
lasting good fire. 

I have heard the master cooks own all this to be 
matter of fact, and so often recruiting and mending 
the fire, condemn the sea-coal for dressing meat on 
account of the smoke. So plain a demonstration may 
be very easily tried for our own satisfaction. 

The Ballycastle or Irish coal, (so called for distinc- 
tion from the Kilkenny,) a small quantity thereof 
mixed with the Kilkenny coal, has been tried, and 
makes a brisk clear and ready fire, and answers both 
purposes ; and therefore due encouragement ought to be 
given to both. 

In every half barrel of coals you have the one-half 
of it slack, and that slack of little use. In the Kil- 
kenny, you have all coal and no slack. But I am 
told by those who have tried it, and it is very natural 
that the slack, wet, and thrown upon the Kilkenny 
fire by suppression, causes a much greater heat then 
before, and very useful to both. 

The methods proposed for bringing the Kilkenny 
coal by water are mucli cheaper than by land -carriage 
and in both they have the advantage of any othei 
colliery. 

The method is by importing the same yourselvei 
which mny be had at veiy easy freight. 



SUBSTANCE OF A SPEECH TO THE LORD MAYOR, ETC., OF DUBLIN. 


The coals, great quantities dug up, and the conve- 
niences for bringing them are all fixed re&dy for 
embarkation ; ships and seamen here in your own port 
are lying idle, for want of freight ; and this short trip 
is a voyage so easy, and secure with harbours, in 
winter-time, that the seafaring men would very wil- 
lingly embrace any offer to bring the coals in here. 

* Besides, consider the great difference in freighting 
your own ships, bringing yourselves your own provision 
to supply your own market. 

The Kilkenny coals that have been here imported, I 
was so curious to inquire, and I find tliey have been sold 
on Aston's Quay here in Dublin at 10<i., lid., and 
12d. an cwt., the highest price then given. 

And upon your own importation, the price of all 
sorts of coals and other firing will be much lessened here, 
without any imposition or exaction from the master 
and owners, from engrossers, forestallers, or any other 
interested persons whatsoever. It will be a singular 
great service and relief to your city ; and save you half 
in the charge of your firing, and another much greater 
article in saving the money within yourselves. 

• But where there is such a jargon and disagreement, 
no harmony nor concord among one another, in such a 
confusion even our neighbours make a spoil of us, and 
we become a ridicule to other nations. 

The Whitehaven colliers are continually exhausting 
your treasure. 

The caff has nothing to lick but chalk. 

The butclier’s continually bleeding it. 

And Mully mak«?s the feast. 

I shall briefly conclude this answer with what I par- 
ticularly took notice of in the public, — the true notion 
and knowledge our neighbours have of this coal in the 
London prints: St. James's Evening Post, August 18, 
1729. 

“That several persons have undertaken to bring 
Kilkenny (coal) to Dublin by water, for public con- 
sumjitlon there, which will in some measure lessen the 
sums carried out of that kingdom for coals if it proves 
successful ” 

The rest I refer to your own judgment, and every 
reader to his own interest ; it is plain matter of fact, 
and just proofs. 

All these schemes may be commendable, and where 
there is no self-interest but public good, may be 
brought to perfection, and a benefit to have both 
fhe Kilkenny and Irish coals brought up here for your 
relief ; but the latter will be a work of time. 

At ijresent we are in want of a stock, in great want 
of coals, as we were last year, and no prices regulated. 

1 am ill great hopes the ladies, for the reasons afore- 
mentioned, will join in verdict, give their negative to 
the Whitehaven coals as formerly, no Woods, nor no 
Whitehaven. 

1 am, in duty and good manners, bound to give you 
an answer to this letter, and submit the same to your 
consideration. 

I am, sir, your most humble, &c. 


THE SUBSTANCE 

OF WHAT WAS SAID BY 

THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S 

ro THE LORD MAYOR AND SOME OF THE ALDERMEN OP 
DUBLIN, WHEN HIS LORDSHIP CAME TO PRESENT THE 
SAID DEAN WITH HIS FREEDOM IN A GOLD BOX, ABOUT 
THE YEAR 1736. 


When his lordship had said a few words, and pre- 
sented the instrument, the dean gently put it back and 
desired firsi; to be heard. He said, “ He was much 
obliged to his lordship and the city for tlie honour 
they were going to do him, and which, os he was iu- 
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formed, they had long intended him. That it wai 
true, this honour was mingled with a little mortifica- 
tion by the delay which attended it, but which, how- 
ever, he did not impute to his lordship or the city ; and 
that the mortification was the less, because he would 
willingly hope the delay was founded on a mistake 
for which opinion he would tell his reason.” 

He said, “ It was well known that some time ago 
a person * with a title was pleased in two great assem- 
blies to rattle bitterly somebody without a name, under 
the injurious appellations of a Tory, a jacobite, an 
enemy to king George, and a libeller of the govern- 
ment; which character,” the dean said, “many people 
thought was applied to him. But he was unwilling 
to be of that opinion, because the person who had de- 
livered those abusive words had for several yeais 
caressed, and cot^rted, and solicited his friendship more 
than any man in either kingdom had ever done, — by 
iirviling him to bis house iu town and country, — by 
coming to the deanery often, and calling or sending 
almost every day when the dean was sick, — with many 
other particulars of the same nature, which continued 
even to a day or two of the time when the said person 
mac* those invectives in the council and house of lords. 
Therefore that the dean would by no means think those 
scurrilous words could be intended against him ; be- 
cause such a proceeding would overthrow all the prin- 
ciples of honour, justice, religion, truth, and even 
common humanity. Therefore the dean will endeavour 
to believe that the said person had some other object 
in his thoughts, and it was only the uncharitable custom 
of the world that applied this character to him. How- 
ever that he would insist on this argument no longer. 
But one thing he would affirm and declare, without 
assigning any name, or making any exception, that 
whoever either did, or does, or shall liereafter, at any 
time, charge him with die character of a jacobite, an 
enemy to king George, or a libeller of the government, 
the said accusation was, is, and will be false, mali- 
cious, slanderous, and altogether groundless. And he 
would take the freedom to tell his lordship, and the 
rest that stood by, that he had done more service to the 
Hanover title, anil more disservice to the pretender's 
cause, than 40,000 of those noisy, railing, malicious, 
empty zealots, to whom nature has denied any talent 
that could be of use to God or their country, and left 
them only the gift of reviling, and spitting their venom 
against all who difl'er from them in tlieir destructive 
principles, both in church and state. That he con- 
fessed it was sometimes his misfortune to dislike some 
things in public proceedings in both kingdoms, wherein 
he had often the honour to agree with wise and 
good men ; but this did by no means aff'ect either his 
loyalty to his prince or love to his country. But on 
the contrary he protested that such dislikes never arose 
in him from any other principles than the duty he owed 
to the king, and his afi’ection to the kingdom. That 
he had been acquainted with courts and ministers long 
enough, and knew too well that the best ministers 
might mistake in points of great importance ; and that 
he had the honour to know many more able, and at 
least full as honest, as any can be at present.” 

The dean further said, “ That since he had been so 
falsely represented he thought it became him to give 
some account of liimself for above 20 years, if it were 
only to justify his lordship and the city for the honour 
they were going to do him.'’ He related briefly how, 
“ merely by ins own personal credit, without other 
assistance, and in two journeys at his expense, he had 
procured a grant of the first-fruits to the clergy in the 
late queen s time, for which he thought he deserved 

^ Tlie person 1>ete intimated, Joshua lord Allen (whom 
Swift elsowliere satirizes under the name of Traulus). wu born 
iu 1685. 
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some gentle treatment from liis brethren. That during 
all tlie admiiiistratiun of tlie said ministry he had 
been a constant advocate for those who are called the 
Whigs, — had kept many of them in their employments 
both in England and here, — and some who were after- 
wards the first to lift up their heels against him.” He 
reflected a little upon the severe treatment he had met 
with upon his return to Ireland after her majesty’s 
death, and for some years after. “ I’liat being forced 
to live retired, he could think of no better way to do 
public service than by employing all the little money 
he coUid save, and lending it without interest in small 
sums to poor industrious tradesmen, without examin- 
ing their party or their faith. And God had so far 
leased to bless his endeavours, that his managers tell 
im he has recovered above 200 families in this city 
from ruin, and placed most of them in a comfortable 
way of life.” 

The dean related, how much he had suffered in his 
purse, and with what hazard to his liberty, by a most 
iniquitous judge ; who to gratify his ambition and 
rage of party had condemned an innocent book, writ- 
ten with no worse a design than to persuade the peo- 
ple of this kingdom to wear their own manufactWes. 
How the said judge had endeavoured to get a jury to 
his mind; but they proved so honest, that he was 
forced to keep them eleven hours, and send them back 
nine times ; until, at last, they were compelled to leave 
the printer to the mercy of the court, and the Dean 
was forced to procure a noli prosequi from a noble per- 
son, then secretary of state, who had been his old 
friend. 

I’he dean then freely confessed himself to be the 
author of those books called “ The Drapier’s Letters 
and spoke gently of the proclamation, offering three 
hundred pounds to discover the writer. He said, 
“ That although a certain person was pleased to men- 
tion those books in a slight manner at a public assem- 
bly, yet he (the dean) had learned to believe, that there 
were ten thousand to one in the kingdom who differed 
from that person ; and the people of jfingland, who had 
ever heard of the matter, as well as in France, were all 
of the same opinion.” 

Tlie dean mentioned several other particulars, some 
of which those from whom I had the account could 
not recollect, and otliers, although of great conse- 
quence, perhaps his enemies would not allow him. 

The dean concluded, with acknowledging to have 
expressed his wishes, that an inscription might have 
been graven on tlie tiox, showing some reason why the 
city thought fit to do him that honour, which was much 
out of the common forms to a person in a private sta- 
tion ; — those distinctions being usually made only to 
chief governors, or persons in very high employments. 


ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. SWIFT, 

IN HIS DEFENCE AGAINST JOSHUA LOUD ALLEN. 


February 18 , 1729 . 

Whereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of St Pa- 
trick's, Dublin, hath been credibly informed, that on 
Friday the 13th of this instant February a certain per- 
son did, in a public place and in the hearing of a 
great number, apply himself to the right honourable 
the lord mayor of this city, and some of his brethren, 
in the following reproachful manner: ‘ My lord, you 
and your city can squander away the public money 
in giving a gold box to a fellow who lias libelled ^le 
government!’ or words to that effect. 

“ Now, if the said words or words to the like effect 
were intended against him tlie said dean, and as a re- 
flection on tne right hon. the lord mayor, aldermei 
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and commons, for the decreeing unanimously, and it 
full assembly, the freedom of this city to the said dean, 
in an honourable manner, on account of an opinion 
they had conceived of some services done by him, the 
said dean to this city, and to the kingdom in general, 
— the said dean doth declare, that the said words, or 
words to the like effect, are insolent, false, scandalous, 
malicious, and in a particular manner perfidious; 
the said person, who is reported to have spoken the 
said or the like words, having, for some years past 
and even within some few days, professed a great 
friendship for the said dean ; and what is hardly cre- 
dible, sending a common friend of the dean and him- 
self, not many hours after the said or the like wordi 
had been spoken, to renew his profession of friendship 
to the said dean, but concealing the oratory ; whereoi 
the dean had no account till the following day, and 
then told it to all his friends.” 


A VINDICATION OF 

HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN LORD CARTERET 

FROM THE CHARGE OF FAVOURING NONE BUT TORIES, 
HIGH-CHURCHMEN, AND JACOBITES, 1730. 

Lord Carteret, who headed a party against the influence of Wal- 
pole. held the situation of lord-lieutenant in Ireland, under 
very precarious circumstances- 


In order to treat this important subject with the great- 
est fairness and impartiality, perhaps it may be conve- 
nient to give some account of his excellency ; in whose 
life and character there are certain particulars which 
might give a very just suspicion of some truth in the 
accusation he lies under. 

He is descended from two noble, ancient, and most 
loyal families, the Carterets and the Granvilles ; too 
much distinguished, I confess, for what they acted and 
what they suffered, in defending the former constitu- 
tion in church and state, under king Charles the 
martyr : I mean that very prince, on account of whose 
martyrdom a form of prayer, with fasting, was enjoined 
by act of parliament to be used on the 30th day of 
January every year, to implore the mercies of God, 
that the guilt of that sacred and innocent blood might 
not be visited on us or our posterity ; as we may read 
at large in our common prayer books; which day has 
been solemnly kept, even within the memory of many 
men now alive. 

His excellency, the present lord, was educated in the 
university of Oxford, [in Christ-Church college;! 
from whence, with a singularity scarce to be justified, 
he carried away more Greek, Latin, and Philosophy, 
than properly became a person of his rank ; indeed 
much more of each tluin most of those who aie forced 
to live by their learning, will be at the unnecessary 
pains to load their heads with. 

This was the rock he split on, upon his first appear- 
ance in the world and having just got cleai of his 
guardians. For as soon as he came to town some hish- 
ojis and clergymen, and other persons most eminent 
for learning and parts, got liim among them ; from 
whom, although he was fortunately dragged by a lady 
and the court, yet he could never wipe oft' the stain, 
nor wash out the tincture of his university acquireinenU 
and dispositions. 

To this another misfortune was added, that it pleased 
God to endow him with great natural talents, memory, 
judgment, compreliension, eloquence, and wit ; and to 
finish the work, all these were fortified, even in hii 
youth, with the advantages received by such employ- 
ments as are best fitted both to exercise and polish the 
gifts of nature and education,' — having been ambas- 
sador in several courts, when his age would hardly 
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lllov him to take a degree ; and made principal secretary 
of state at a period when, according to custom, he 
ought to have been busied in losing his money at a 
chocolate-house, or in other amusements equally laud- 
able and epidemic among persons of honour. 

I cannot omit another weak side in his excellency. 
For it is known and can he proved upon him, that 
Greek and Latin books might be found every day in 
his dressing-room, if it were carefully searched ; and 
there is reason to suspect that some of the said books 
have been privately conveyed to him by Tory hands. 
I am likewise assured that he has been taken in the 
very fact of reading the said books, even in the midst 
of a session, to the great neglect of public affairs. 

I own there may be some grounds for this charge, 
because I have it from good hands that when his 
excellency is at dinner with one or two scholars at his 
elbows, he grows a most insupportable and unintel- 
ligible companion to all tiie fine gentlemen round the 
table. 

I cannot deny that bis excellency lies under another 
very great disadvantage; for with all the accomplish- 
ments above mentioned, adding tliat of a most comely 
and graceful person, and during the prime of youth, 
spirits, and vigour, he has in a most uriexemplary 
manner led a regular domestic life; discovers a great 
esteem and friendship and love for his lady, as well 
as true aflection for his children ; and when he is dis- 
posed to admit an entertaining evening companion, he 
does not always enough reflect whether the jierson may 
possibly in former days have lain under the imputation 
of a Tory ; nor at such times do the natural or aflected 
fears of popery and the pretender make any part of the 
conversation ; I presume because neither Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, nor Cicero, have made any mention of them. 

These 1 freely acknowledge to be his excellency’s 
failings; yet I tldnk it is agreed by philosophers and 
divines, that some allowance ought to be given to hu- 
man infirmity and to the prejudices of a wrong edu- 
cation. 

I am well aware how much my sentiments differ 
from the orthodox opinions of one or two principal pa- 
triots, at tlie head of whom I name with honour Pis- 
torides ; for these have decided the matter directly 
against me, by declaring that no person who was ever 
known to lie under the suspicion of one single Tory 

f )rinciple, or who had been once seen at a great nian’s 
evee in the worst of times, should he allowed to come 
within the verge of the castle ; much less to how in 
the antechamber, appear at the assemblies, or dance at 
a blrthnight. However, I dare assert that this maxim 
has been often controlled ; and that on the contrary a 
considerable number of early penitents have been re- 
ceived into grace who are now an ornament, happiness, 
and support to the nation. 

Neither do I find any murmuring on some other 
points of greater importance, where this favovirite maxim 
is not so strictly observed. 

To instance only in one. I have not heard that any 
care has hitherto been taken to discover whether Ma- 
dame ^ iolantea l)e a Whig or Tory in her principles ; 
or even that she has ever been ottered the oaths to go- 
vernment ; on the contrary, I am told that slie openly 
professes herself to he a highflyer ; and it is not impro- 
bable, by her outlandish name, she may also he a pa- 
pist iti her heart ; yet we see this illustrious and dan- 
gerous female openly caressed by principal persons of 
both parties, who contribute to support her in a splendid 
manner, without the least apprehensions from a grand 
jury, or even from squire Hartley Hutcheson himself, 
that zealous prosecutor of hawkers and libels: and 
as Hobbes wisely observea, so much money being equi- 
valent to so much power, it may deserve considering, 
• A famous Italian rope-dancer. 
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with what safety such an instrument of power ought 
to be trusted in the hands of an alien, who has not 
given any legal security for her good aiffection to the 
government. 

I confess there is one evil which I could wish oiir 
friends would think proper to redress. There are many 
Whigs in this kingdom of the old-fashioned stamp, of 
whom we might make very good use. They bear the 
same loyalty with us to the Hauoveria.i family, in the 
person of king George II. ; the same abhorrence of the 
jiretender, with the consequences of popery and slavery ; 
and the same indulgence to lender consciences : but 
having notliing to ask for themselves, and therefore the 
more leisure to think for the public, they are often apt 
to entertain fears and melancholy prospects concern- 
ing the state of their country, the decay of trade, the 
want of money, the miserable condition of the people, 
with other topics of the like nature; all which do 
equally concern both Whig and Tory; who, if they 
have anything to lose, must be equally suflerers. I*er- 
haps one or two of these melancholy gentlemen will 
sometimes venture to publish their thoughts in print : 
now, I can by no means approve our usual custom of 
cursing and railing at this species of thinkers, under 
the names of Tories, Jacobites, papists, liliellers, rebels, 
and the like. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor hungry, bust- 
ling, well-meaning mortal Pistorides, who lies equally 
under the contempt of both parties; with no other dif- 
ference than a mixture of ptly on one side and of aver- 
sion on the other. 

How has he been pelted, |)estered, and pounded, by 
one single wag, who promises never to forsake him 
living or dead ! 

I was much pleased with the humour of a surgeon 
in this town, who having in his own apprehension re- 
ceived some great injustice from the earl of Galway, 
and despairing of revenge as well as relief, declared to 
all his friends that he had set apart one hundred gui- 
neas to purchase tlie earl’s carciiss from the sexton, 
whenever it sliould die, to make a skeleton of the bones, 
stufl* the hide, and show tliem for threepence ; and thus 
get vengeance for the injuries he liad sufl’ered by its 
owner. 

Of the like spirit too often is that implacable race of 
wits, against whom there is no defence but innocence 
and philosophy, neither of which is likely to he at 
hand ; and, therefore, the wounded have nowhere to fly 
for a cure but to downright stupidity, a crazed head, 
or a profligate contempt of guilt and shame. 

I am therefore sorry for that other miserable creature 
Traulus ; lord Allen, who, although of somewhat a dif- 
ferent species, yet seems very far to outdo even the ge- 
nius of Pistorides, in that miscarrying talent of railing, 
without consistency or discretion, against the most in- 
nocent ])ersons, according to the present situation of 
his gull and spleen. I do not blame an honest gentle- 
man for the bitterest invectives against one to whom 
he professes the greatest friendship, provided he act^ in 
the dark so as not to be discovered : hut in the midst 
of caresses, visits, and invitations, to run info the streets 
or to as public a place, and without the least pre- 
tended incitement sputter out the basest and falsest 
accusations, then to wipe his mouth, come up smiling 
to his friend, shake him by the hand, and tell him in 
a whisper it was all for his service. This proceeding, I 
am bold to think, a great failure in prudence ; and 1 
am afraid lest such a practitioner with a body so open, 
so foul, and so full of sores, may fall under Uue reaent- 
meiit of ail incensed political surgeon, who is not in 
much renown for his mercy upon great provocations ; 
who without waiting for his death, will flay and dis- 
sect him alive ; and to the view of mankind lay open 
all the disi'rdered cells of his brain, the venom of his 

1 
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tongue, the corruption of big heart, and spotg ami fla- 
tuseg of hig gpleen : and all thig for threepence. [Poem 
of Traulug.] 

In guch a case, what a scene would ba laid oijen ! 
and to drop my metaphor, what a character of our mis- 
taken friend might an angry enemy draw and expose ! 
particularising that unnatural conjunction of vices and 
follies, so inconsistent with each other in the same 
breast : furious and fawning, scurrilous and flattering, 
cowardly and provoking, insolent and abjt:ct ; most 
profligately false, with the strongest ])rofes8ion8 of sin- 
cerity; positive and variable, tyrannical and slavish. 

I apprehend, that if all this should be set out to the 
world oy an angry Whig of the old stamp, the un- 
avoidable consequence must be, a confinement of our 
friend for some months more to his garret ; and thereby 
depriving the public for so long a time and in so im- 
portant a juncture, of his useful talents in their service, 
while he is fed like a wild beast through a hole ; but I 
hope with a special regard to the quantity and quality 
of his nourishment. 

In vain would his excusers endeavour to palliate his 
enormities, by imputing them to madness ; because if 
is well known that madness only operates by inflaming 
and enlarging the good or evil dispositions of the mind. 
For the curators of Bedlam assure us that some luna- 
tics are persons of honour, truth, benevolence, and 
many other virtues, which appear in their highest rav- 
ings, although after a wild incoherent manner ; while 
others, on the contrary, discover in every word and 
action the utmost baseness and depravity of human 
minds; which infallibly they possessed in the same 
degree, although perhaps under a better regulation, 
before their entrance into that academy. 

But it may be objected, that there is an argument of 
much force to excuse the overflowings of that zeal 
which our friend shows or means for our cause. And 
it must be confessed that the easy and smooth fluency 
of his elocution, bestowed on him by nature and cul- 
tivated by continual practice, added to the comeliness 
of his person, the harmony of liis voice, the graceful- 
ness of his manner, and the decency of his dress, are 
temptations too strong for such a genius to resist, upon 
any public occasion of making them appear with uni- 
versal applause. And if good men are sometimes 
accused of loving their jest better tlian their friend, 
surely to gain the reputation of the first orator in the 
kingdom, no man of spirit would scruple to lose all the 
friends he had in the world. 

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim 
on both sides of an argument ; and as some kinds of 
assemblies are called the schools of politics, I confess 
nothing can better improve political school-boys than 
the art of making plausible or implausible harangues 
against the very opinion for which they resolve to de- 
termine. 

So cardinal -Perron, after having spoken for an hour, 
to the admiration of all his hearers, to prove the exist- 
ence of God, told some of his intimates that he could 
have spoken another hour and much better to prove 
the contrary. 

I have placed this reasoning in the strongest light 
that I think it will bear; and have nothing to answer, 
but that, allowing it as much weight as the reader shall 
please, it has constantly met with ill success in the 
mouth of our Irieud ; but whether for want of good 
luck or good management I suspend my judgment. 

To return from this long digression : If persons in 
higher stations have been allowed to choose wenchf s 
without regard even to difference in religion, yet nei^r 
incurred the least reflection on their loyalty or their 
protestantism, shall the chief governor of a great king- 
dom be censured for choosing a companion who may 
formerly have been suspected for differing from the 


orthodox in some speculative opinions of persons and 
things, which cannot affect the fundamental principles 
ot a sound Whig ? 

But let me suppose a very possible case. Here is a 
person sent to govern Ireland, whose unfortunate weak 
side it happens to be, for several reasons above men- 
tioned, that lie has encouraged the attendance of one 
or two gentlemen distinguished for their taste, their * 
wit, and their learning; who have taken the oaths to 
his Majesty, and pray heartily for him’: yet, because 
they may perhaps be stigmatised as quondam Tories by 
Pistorides and his gang, his excellency must be forced 
to banish them, under the pain and peril of displeasing 
the zealots of his own party ; and thereby be put into 
a worse condition than every common good fellow, who 
may be a sincere protestant and a loyal subject, and 
yet rather choose to drink fine ale at the Popes Head 
than muddy at the King's. 

Let me then return to my suppositions. It is cer- 
tain the high-flown loyalists, in the present sense of the 
word, have their thoughts, and studies, and tongues, so 
entirely diverted by political schemes that the zeal of 
their principles has eaten up their understandings 
neither have they time from their employments, their 
hopes, and their hourly labours, for acquiring new addi- 
tions of merit, to amuse themselves with philological 
converse or speculations, which are utterly ruinous to 
all schemes of rising in the world. What then must 
a groat man do, whose ill stars have fatally perverted 
him to a love, and taste, and possession of literature, 
politeness, and good sense ? Our thoroughsped repub- 
lic of Whigs, which contains the bulk of all hopers, 
pretenders, expecters, and professors, are beyond all 
doubt most highly useful to princes, to governors, to 
great ministers, and to their country ; but at the same 
time, and by necessary consequence, the most disagree- 
able companions to all who have that unfortunate turn 
of mind peculiar to his excellency, and perhaps to five 
or six more in a nation. j 

I do not deny it possible that an original or pro- * 
selyte favourite of the times might have been born to 
those useless talents which in former ages qualified a 
mar» to be a poet or a philosopher. All I contend for 
is, that where the true genius of party once enters, it 
sweeps llie house clean and leaves l oom for many other 
spirits to take joint possession, until the last state of 
that man is exceedingly better than the first. 

I allow it a great error in his excellency, that he 
adheres so obstinately to his old unfashionable academic 
education ; yet so perverse is human nature, that the 
usual remedies for this evil in others have produced a 
contrary effect in him ; to a degree, that I am credibly 
informed he will, as I have already hinted, in the 
middle of a session, quote passages out of Plato and 
Pindar at his own table, to some book-learned com- 
panion, without blushing, even when persons of great 
stations are by. 

I will venture one step further, which is freely to 
confess tliat this mistaken method of educating youth 
in the knowledge of ancient learning and language is 
too apt to spoil their politics and principles ; because 
the doctrine and examples of the books they read teach 
them lessons directly contrary in every point to the 
present practice of the world : and accordingly Hobbes 
most judiciously observes that the writings of Ihe 
Greeks and Romans made young men imbil^ opinions 
against absolute power in a prince, or even in a first- 
minister, and embrace notions of liberty and property. 

It has been therefore a great felicity in these king- 
doms that the heirs to titles and large estates have a 
weakness in their eyes, a tenderness in their constitu- 
tions ; are not able to bear the pain and indignity of 
whipping ; and as the mother rightly expresses it, could 
never take to their books ; yet are well enough quali- 
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fled to Bigfn a receipt for half a year’s rent, to put their 
names (rightly spelt) to a warrant, and to read pam- 
phlets against religion and high-flying ; whereby they 
nil their niches, and carry themselves through the world 
w ith that dignity which best becomes a senator and a 
’squire. 

^ I could heartily wish his excellency would be more 
condescending to the genius of the kingdom lie governs, 
to the condition of the times, and to the nature of tlie 
station he fills. Yet if it be true, what I have read in 
old English story-books, that one Agesilaus (no matter 
to the bulk of my readers whether I spell the name 
light or wrong) was caught by the parson of the parish 
riding on a hobby-horse with his children ; that So- 
crates, a heathen philosopher, was found dancing by 
himself at fourscore ; that a king called Caisar Augus- 
tas (or some such name) used to jilay with boys, 
whereof some might possibly be sous of Tories ; and that 
two great men, called Sciploand La3liu8 (I forget their 
Christian names, and whether they were poets or gene- 
rals) often played at duck and drakg with smooth stones 
on a river : Now, I say, if these facts he true (and the 
book where I found them is in print) I cannot imagine 
why our most zealous patriots may not a little indulge 
his excellency in an infirmity which is not morally 
evil, provided he gives no puldic scandal, which is hy 
all means to be avoided : 1 say, why he may not be 
indulged twice a week to converse with one or two par- 
ticular persons, and let him and them con over their 
old exploded readings together, after mornings spent in 
hearing and prescribing ways and means from and to 
his most obedient politicians, for the welfare of the 
kingdom ; although the said particular person or per- 
sons may not have made so public a declaration of their 
political faith in all its parts, as the business of the 
nation requires, still submitting my opinion to that 
happy majority which I um confident is always in the 
right; by whom the liberty of the subject has been so 
frequently, so strenuously, and so successfully asserted ; 
who hy their wise counsels have made commerce to 
fivuirish, money to abound, inhabitants to increase, the 
value of lands and rents to rise, and the whole island 
put on a new face of plenty and prosperity. 

But in order to clear his excellency more fully from 
this accusation of showing his favours to high flyers, 
I’ories, and jacol litcs, it will be necessary to come to 
particulars. 

The first person of a Tory denomination to whom his 
excellency gave any marks of his favour was doctor 
Tliomas Sheridan, It is to be observed that this hap- 
pened so early in his excellency's government, as ir. may 
be justly supposed lie had not been informed of that 
gentleman’s character upon so dangerous an article. 
The doctor being well known and distinguished for his 
skill and success in the education of youth, beyond most 
of his profession for many years past, was recommended 
to his excellency on the score of his learning, and par- 
ticularly for his knowledge in the Greek tongue; 
whereof, it seems, his excellency is a great admirer, al- 
though for what reasons I could never imagine. How- 
ever, it is agreed on all hands that his lordship was 
too easily prevailed on by the doctor’s request, or indeed 
rather from the bias of his own nature, to hear a tra- 
gedy acted in that unknown language by the dt>ctor's 
lads, which was written by some heatlien author; but 
whether it contained any Tory or high'church princi- 
ples must be left to tlie consciences of the boys, the 
doctor, and his excellency, the only witnesses in this 
case whose testimonies can be depended upon. 

^ It seems his excellency (a thing never to be suffi- 
ciently wondered at) was so pleased with his entertain- 
ment, that some time after he gave the doctor a church 
living tc the value of almost 100/. a-yeai, and made 
him one )f his chajlains ; from an antiquated notion, 


that good schoolmasters ought to be encouraged in 
every nation professing civility and religion. Yet his 
excellency did not venture to make this bold step with- 
out strong recommendations from persons of undoubted 
principles fitted to the times ; who thought themselves 
bound in justice, honour, and gratitude, to do the doc- 
tor a good office, in return for the care he had taken of 
their children or of those of their friends. Yet the 
catastrophe was terrible ; for the doctor, in the height of 
his felicity and gratitude, going down to take possession 
of his parish, and furnished with a few^led sermons, 
whereof as it is to be supposed the number was very 
small, having never served a cure in tlie churcli, lie 
stopped at Cork to attend on his bishop; and going to 
church on the Sunday following, was, according to the 
usual civility of country clergymen, invited hy the mi - 
nister of the parish to supply the pulpit. It happened 
to be the Igt of August ; and the Ist of August hap- 
pened that year to light upon a Sunday ; and it hap- 
pened that the doctor's text was in these words, “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof and lastly, it 
happened that some one person of the congregation, 
whose loyalty made him watchful upon every apjiear- 
ance of danger to his majesty’s |)er8on and government, 
when service was over gave the alarm. Notice was 
immediately sent up to town ; and by the zeal of one 
man of no large dimensions of body or mind, such a 
clamour was raised that we in Dublin could appre- 
hend no less than an invasion by the pretender, who 
must be landed in the south. The result was that the 
doctor must be struck out of the chaplain's list and 
apjiear no more at the castle ; yet whether he were then, 
or be at this day, a Whig or a Tory, 1 tliiiik is a secret ; 
only it is manifest that he is a zealous Hanov\?rian, at 
least in poetry,^ and a great admirer of the present 
royal family through all its brandies. His friends like- 
wise assert that he had preached this sermon often 
under the same text ; that not having observed the 
words till he was in the pul])it and had opened his 
notes, as he is a j^ersoii a little abstracted he wanted 
presence of mind to change them : and that in the whole 
sermon there was not a syllable relating to government 
or party, or to the subject of tlie day. 

In this incident there seems to have been a union of 
events that will probably never happen again to the 
end of the world, or is at least like the grand con- 
junction in the heavens, which I think they say can 
arrive but once in twenty thousand years. 

The second gentleman (if I am right in my chro- 
nology), who under the suspicion of a Tory received 
some favour from his excellency, is Mr. James Stop- 
ford ; very strongly recommended by the most emi- 
nent Whig in England, on the account of his learning 
and virtue and other accomplishments. He had 
passed the greatest part of his youth in close study or 
in travelling, and was either not at home or not at 
leisure to trouble his thoughts about party, which I 
allow to be a great omission, although I cannot 
honeitly place him in the list of Tories ; and therefore 
think his excellency may be fairly acquitted for 
making him vicar of Finglass, worth about 100/. 
a-year. 

The third is doctor Patrick Delany. This divine 
lies under some disadvantage, having in his youth 
ceived many civilities from a certain person,® then iii 
a very high station here, for which reason 1 doubt the 
doctor never drank his confusion since; and what 
makes the matter des[)erate it is now too late, unless 
our inquisitors will l>e content with drinking confu- 
sion to his memory. The aforesaid eminent person, 

" The first of Au^nist is tlie anniversary of tlie Hanoverian 
fkmily's accession to the crown of Great Britain- 

t> tnis is a sneer at a poem by Slieiidan, of which liis tVieii4 
did nut higiilv ui>pro\e. 

‘‘ BiiiniM. lord cliAnoel lor oflreland when queen Anne died. 
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who was a judge of all merit except that of i>arty, 
distinguish^ the doctor among other juniors in our 
university for his learning, virtue, discretion, and 
good sense. But the doctor was then irr too good a 
situation at; his college to hope or endeavour at a 
better establishment from one who had no ]M)wer to 
give it him. 

Upon the present lord- lieutenant’s coming over, tlie 
doctor WJis named to his excellency by a friend, 
among other clergy of <listinction as persons whose 
characters it was proper liis excellency should know ; 
and by the truth of which the giver would be content 
to stand or fall in his excellency’s opinion, since not 
one of those persons were in particular friendship with 
the gentleman who gave in their names. By this and 
some other incidents, particularly the recommendation 
of the late archbishop of Dublin, the doctor became 
known to his excellency, whose fatal turn of mind 
toward heathenish and outlandish books and languages, 
finding as I conceive a like disposition in the doctor, 
was the cause of his becoming so domestic as we are 
told he is at the castle of Dublin. 

Three or four years ago the doctor, grown weary of 
an academic life, for some reasons best known to the 
managers of the discipline in that learned society 
(which it may not be for tlieir honour to mention) 
resolved to leave it ; altliougli, by the benefit of the 
pupils and his senior fellowship with all its per* 
quisites, he received every year between 900/. and a 
1000/. And a small northern living in the uni- 
versity’s donation, of somewhat better than a 100/. 
a-year, falling at the same time with the chancellor- 
ship of Christchurch, to about equal the value, iii the 
gift of his excellency, the doctor ventured into the 
world in a very scanty condition, having squandered 
away all his annual income in a manner which, al- 
tliough perhaps ])roper enough for a clergyman with- 
out a family, will not be for the advantage of his 
c^’.aracter to discover either on the exchange or at a 
canker's shop. 

About two months ago, his excellency gave the 
doctor a prebend in St. Patrick’s cathedral, which, 
being of near the same value with either of the two 
former, will add a third part to his revenues after ke 
shall have paid the great incumbrances upon it; so 
that he may now be said to possess of church })refcr- 
ments in scattered tithes 300/. a-year, instead of the 
like sum of infallible rents from a senior fellowship, 
with the offices annexed, beside the advantage of a 
free lodging, a great number of pupils, and some 
other easements. 

But since the doctor has not, in any of his writings, 
his sermons, his actions, his discourse, or his company, 
discovered one single principle of either Whig or Tory, 
and tliat the lord-lieutenant still continues to admit 
him, I' shall boldly pronounce him one of us ; but 
like a new freemason, who has not learned all the 
dialect of the mystery. Neither can he justly be ac- 
cused of any Tory doctrines, except perhaps some 
among those few with which that wicked party was 
charged during the height of their power, but have been 
since transferred for the most solid reasons to the 
whole body of our firmest friends. 

I have now done with the clergy ; and upon the 
strictest examination have not been able to find above 
one of that order against whom any party suspicion 
can lie, — I mean the unfortunate gentleman doctor 
Sheridan, who by mere chance-medley shot his own 
fortune dead with a single text. 

As to tlie laity, I can hear but of one person of the 
Tory stamp who since the beginning of his excellency's 
government did ever receive any solid mark of his 
fkvour, — I mean sir Arthur Acheson, reported to be an 
acknowledged Tory, and what is almost as bad, a 


scholar into the bargain. It is whispered about as a 
certain truth that this gentleman is to have a grant 
of a certain barrack* upon his estate, within two miles 
of his own house, for which the Crown is to be his 
tenant at the rent of 60/. per annum, he being only at 
the expense of about 500/. to put (he house in repair, 
build stables, and other necessaries. I will place this 
invidious mark of beneficence conferred on a Tory in a 
fair light, by computing the costs and necessary defal- 
cations ; after which it may be seen how much sir 
Arthur will be annually a clear gainer by the public, 
notwithstanding his unfortunate principles and his 
knowledge in Greek and Latin. 


For rej>air8, &c., 500/., the interest whereof 

£. 

f. 

d. 

per annum 

30 

0 

0 

For all manner of poultry to furnish the 




trooj^ers, hut whicli the said troopers 




must be at the labour of catching, va- 




lued |:)er annum ...••• 

5 

0 

0 

For straggling sheep 

8 

0 

0 

For game destroyed* five miles round . 

6 

0 

0 


£49 

0 

0 

Rent paid to sir Arthur ..... 

60 

0 

0 

Deduct 

49 

0 

0 


Remains clear • . . £11 0 0 


Thus if sir Arthur Acheson shall have the good for- 
tune to obhiin a grant of tliis barrack, he will receive 
net profit annually from the Crown ELEVEN pounds 
sterling, to help him in enfertaiiiiiig the officers and 
making provisions for his younger children. 

It is true there is another advantage to be expected, 
which may fully compensate the loss of cattle and 
poultry, by multiplying the breed of mankind, and 
articularly that of good protestants, in a part of the 
ingdom half depopulated by the wild humour 
among the farmers there of leaving tlieir country : 
but 1 am not so skilful in aritlimelic as to compute 
the value. 

I have reckoned one per cent, below the legal interest 
for the money that sir Arthur must exj)end, and valued 
the damage in the otlier articles very moderately. How- 
ever, J am confiihnit lie may with good management he 
a saver at least, which is a prodigious instance of mo- 
deration in our friends toward a professed Tory, what- 
ever merit he may pretend by the unwillingness he has 
shown to make his excellency uneasy in his adminis- 
tration. 

Thus I have with the utmost impartiality collected 
every single Aivour (further than personal civilities) 
conferred by his excellency on Tories and reputed 
Tories, since liis first arrival here to the 30th day of 
April in the year of our Lord 1730, giving all allow- 
ance possible to the arguments on the other side of the 
question ; and the account will stand thus : — 
.Disposed of preferments and employments to Tories 
or reputed Tories by his excellency Jolm lord Car- 
teret, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in about the space of 
six years ; — 

To doctor Thomas Sheridan, in a rectory £. s. d, 
near Kinsale, per annum .... 100 0 0 

To sir Arthur Acheson, baronet, a barrack, 

per annum 1100 


£111 0 0 

Give me leave now to compute in gross the value 
of the fiivours done by his excellency to the true 

* Til is was nothing else tlmn the project of converting H» 
miltoii's Hawn into a barruek. ^ 
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Vien-ls of their king and country, and of the protestant 
religion. 

It is to be remembered, tliat although his excellency 
cannot be properly said to bestow bishoprics, commands 
in the army, the place of a judge, or commissioner in 
the revenue, and some others, yet they are for the most 
part disposed upon his recommendation, except where 
the persons are immediately sent from England by 
their interest at court, for which I have allowed great 
defalcations in the following accounts. And it is re- 
markable that the only considerable station conferred 
on a Tory since his present excellency's government 
was of this latter kind. 

And indeed it is but too notorious that in a neigh- 
bouring nation (where this dangerous denomination of 
men is incomparably more numerous, more powerful, 
and of consequence more formidable) real Tories can 
often with much less difficulty obtain very high favoiu s 
from the government than their reputed brethren can 
arrive to the lowest in ours. I observe this witli all 
possible submission to the wisdom of their policy, 
which however will not, I believe, dispute the praise ol' 
vigilance with ours. 

WHIG Account 

To persons promoted to bishoprics or 

removed to more beneficial ones, £. s. tL 


computed per annum .... 1 0,050 0 0 

To civil employments 9,000 0 0 

To military commands. • * . . 8,436 0 0 

£27,516 0 0 

TORY Account. 

To Tories »...•••. 11100 

Balance £27,405 0 0 


I shall conclude with the observation that as 1 think 
the Tories have sufficient reason to be fully satislied 
wifli the share of trust, power, and employment which 
they possess under the lenity of the present government ; 
so 1 do not find how his excellency can be justly cen- 
sured for favouring none but higli- church, lugh-lliers, 
termagants, laudists, Sachevcrellians, tiptopgallant- 
men, Jacobites, tantivies, antihanoverians, friends to 
popery and the pretender and to arliitrary power, dis- 
obligers of England, breakers of depenoency, inflamers 
of quarrels between the two nations, public incendia- 
ries, enemies to the king and kingdoms, haters of thue 
p'otestants, laurelmen, annists, complainers of the 
nation’s poverty, ormondians, iconoclasts, antiglorious- 
memorists, antirevolutioners, white-rosalists, tenth-a- 
juniaris, and the like ; when, by a fair state of the 
account, the balance, 1 conceive, seems to lie on the 
other side. 

AN ANSWER 

TO THE CRAFTSMAN OF DECEMBER 12,1730, 
ON A VERY INTERESTING SUBJECT RELATIVE 
TO IRELAND. 

To which is prefixed the Craftsman itself, 

THE CRAFTSMAN. 

No. 28t. Saturday, Dec. 12, 1730. 

The following article, which has lately appeared in 
the newspapers, deserves pur immediate consideration, 

viz. : — 

They write from Dublin that an officer from every 
regiment in the French service is arrived there in order 
to raise recruits for their respective corps ; which is not 
to be done in a clandestine manner as formerly (when 
•everal persons sufi'ered death for it), but publicly. 
These gentlemen are to disperse themselves into the 
feveial counties where they have the best interest, and 


a field-officer is ready to reside constantly at Dublin 
to hear all complaints which may be made by any of 
the recruits against their officers; and also to pre|)are 
for sending them ofi*. Count Broglio has been solicit- 
ing an order to this purpose these two years. ’ 

When I first read this account in the public prints I 
looked upon it as a common piece of false intelligence 
and was in full expectation of seeing it contradicted in 
the next day's papers according to frequent custom, 
but haling since heard it confidently affirmed to 
true (although I can hardly yet believe it, especially 
as to every par!) the duty which I owe my country and 
my zeal for the present establishment, oblige me to 
take some rmlice of an affair which I apprehend to be 
of very great importance to both. 

It will be necessary in the first place to give tlie 
reader a short account of the nature of these troops as 
tiiey are now established in France. 

They consist, as we have been informed, of one regi- 
ment ofhor.se and live regiments of foot, all doubly or 
trebly officered ; so that they are of themselves a very 
considerable body of men. 

But their number is the least point to be considered 
in this afiair. There are other circumstances which 
render these troops infinitely more formidable to Great 
Britain. They are not only all Roman (Catholics, hut 
the most dangerous of that communion with respect to 
us, — 1 mean Roman catholic subjects of our dormnions ; 
many of whom have been obliged to fly their native 
country on account of rebellions and conspiracies in 
which they have been engaged ; and all of them de- 
voted by inclination, by interest, by conscience, by 
every motive human and divine, to the service of tlie 
pretender in op|)osilion to the protestant succession in 
his maje.sty's royal family. 

To this we may add that they are generally es- 
teemed the best forces in the French service ; that tliey 
have always behaved themselves as such in the late 
wars ; and are commanded by officers of apjjroved 
courage as well as great skill and experience in military 
aflairs. 

It is said likewise that the serjeants, corporals, and 
])rivate men, are so well seasoned to datiger and expert 
in their duty, that by a gradual promotion they could 
furnish officers for a very formidable army in case o* 
anj' sudden invasion or insurrection. 

In the next place it will not be improper to examine 
this affair with regard fo our laws. 

It is made felony by act of parliament in Ireland 
for any subject of that kingdom to enlist himself or to 
enlist others in the service of any foreign state; and it 
is well known that multitudes of poor wretches have 
suflered death upon that account. 

We know it may be said that a power is reserved to 
his maje.sty by a clause in that act to dispense with it 
by granting any foreign ])ilnce a licence to raise forces 
in bis dominions, and indemnifying his subjects from 
the penalties of the law. 

Although it is far from my intention to dispute any 
of his majesty's legal prerogatives, or to call the wisf' 
dom of the legislature in question, yet I must take the 
liberty to observe that .such powers have been sometimes 
granted out of complaisance to the crown, that the 
prince’s liands may not he ^*ksolutely tied up, and in 
full confidence that they will^never be exerted but for 
the l^nefit of this nation, or possibly of some protestant 
ally, upon great emergencies of state, I'he exercise of 
the prerogative in these cases is therefore merely a pru- 
dential part, which is left to the discretion of the prince 
and his ministers, who ought always to be supposed 
the best ju Iges of these affairs ; and therefore how i idi . 
oulous would it l)e to send to tlie attorney-general for 
his opinion in such a case, who can be a coiiqieteut 
judge of nuthing but the legality of it, and whether the 
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aifair be actionable or not ; but ministers oiight to 
regulate their conduct in these respects according to 
the situation of affairs and the exigencies of govern- 
ment. 

I must therefore beg leave to consider the present 
sulgect of the Irish forces in this light. 

It will not be denied, I presume, that a licence to 
recruit Roman catholic regiments of English subjects 
in foreign service, and in the interest of a pretender to 
the crown (which is death by the law without his 
majesty's permission), is a favour of a very extraor- 
dinary nature and ought to be attended with some 
extraordinary circumstances. I confess that I can see 
no such extraordinary circumstances at present ; unless 
it should be said that this favour was granted in order 
to engage our good allies in the demolition of, Dun- 
kirk ; but I hope they have more generosity than to 
insist upon such hard terms for the effectual perform- 
ance of that which they are obliged by treaty to do. 
I am sure such conditions seem unreasonable on our 
part after we have made them so many other conces- 
sions ; particularly witli relation to the flag and Santa 
Lucia ; which 1 think are sufficient to make them 
comply with all our demands without expecting any 
further favours, and even supererogation of friendship. 

Perhaps my adversaries (if they have any conceit) 
may take an op])ortunity of ridiculing me for writing 
in this strain; hut as it sometimes serves their turn to 
make me a great man and to argue against me as 
such, I will for once suppose myself so ; and methinks, 
if I had the honour of Ixiing but half an hour in that 
station, I could reason against such an order for the 
good of my king and my country in the following 
manner : — 

1. These troops have always been made use of when- 
ever there has been any attempt in favour of the pre- 
tender ; and indeed they are upon many accounts the 
fittest for this purpose. They are our fellow-subjects ; 
they speak our language ; are acquainted with our 
manners ; and do not raise that aversion in the people 
which they naturally conceive against other foreign 
troops who understand neither. I am afraid I may 
add that they are kept up for this purpose in entire 
regiments without suflering tliem to be mixed with the 
troops of any other nation. It is well known at least 
that they supplied the late king James with a nursery 
of soldiers who were always ready for his service 
whenever any opportunity offered itself for his restora- 
tion; and tliat at this time the pretender is always the 
bait made use of by their officers to raise recruits. 
They never mention the king of France or the king oi 
Spain upon these occasions, but list the poor wretches 
under an assurance that tliey are entered into the ser- 
vice of him whom they call tlieir natural and rightful 
king. I will not suspect the present fidelity of France 
and their cordiality to the protestant establishment, yet 
methinks we might easily excuse ourselves from furnish- 
ing them with instruments which they may employ 
against us whenever ambition or reasons of state shall 
dissolve their present engagements and induce them to 
espouse the cause of the pretender again. 

2. It is very probable that his catholic majesty (who 
has likewise several regiments of this kind in his service) 
will expect the same favour of recruiting them in Ire-, 
land, and that he may in case of refusal make it a pre- 
tence at any time for quarrelling with us, interrupting 
our commerce, and disturbing us again in the posses- 
sion of Gibraltar. And here it is proper just to take 
notice that these troops did his catholic majesty t])e 
most eminent service in the last siege of that important 
place. He may complain perhajw of our partiality to 
France, and allege tiiat we do not treat Spain in the 
same manner we exi)oct to be treated by them, as one 
of the most favoured nations. 


3. The kingdom of Ireland seems at this time ivi d 
very ill condition to admit of any such drafts out of 
her dominions. She has been already so much ex- 
hausted by the voluntary transjwrtatioii of multitudes 
of her inhabitants (who have been prevailed upon, by 
the calamities of their own country, to seex their 
bread in other parts of the world), that the interpo- 
sition of parliament was found necessary to put a stop 
to it : and shall we suffer any foreign power to drain 
her still further under such circumstances, especially 
in this manner and for this purpose ? I do not hear 
that this licence is confined to any particular number 
of men. It is confessed, I think, that they want above 
2000 men to complete their corps, and who knows but 
they may design to raise a great many more than they 
care to own, or even to form some new regiments of 
these troof)8? But su])posing they are confined to a 
certain number of recruits, and that Ireland were in a 
capacity to spare them, it is well known how easily 
such limitations are evaded and how difficult it is to 
know when people conform exactly to the terms of 
their commission. This was sufficiently explained in 
the late famous controversy conceniing Mr. Wood's , 
patent for supplying Ireland with a particular sum of 
copper halfpence ; and the arguments upon that sidiject 
may he applied to this, with some allowances for I lie 
difference between the two cases. It may perhaps be 
said likewise that all the vigilance of the ministry has 
been hitherto found ineffectual to prevent tire Frencli 
from clandestinely recruiting these regiments witli 
Irish catholics, and therefore that we may as well 
allow them to do it openly, nay, that it is our interest 
to let them purge Ireland of her popish inhabitants as 
much as they please; but I deny this for several 
reasons, which I shall mention presently ; and if it 
were really the case that the French can at any time 
recruit these troops clandestinely, I cannot see any 
reason why they should solicit an order so pressingly 
for two years together, to do it openly^ unless they 
have some other design. Ought not even this consider- 
ation to put us a little upon our guard, and is it not 
a tacit confession that these troops are thought U) he 
of more importance to them than we ought to wish ? 
Besides, are we to license and authorise a mischievous 
practice because we cannot totally prevent it? Every 
one justly applauded his majesty’s singular finnness 
and resolution in supporting the rights of his German 
stihjects when an attempt was made to seduce some of 
them into tlie king of Prussia’s service, although per- 
haps it is impossible to prevent that practice entirely. 
We all remember that the enlisting of a miller's son, 
and a few other ordinary peasants, occasioned such a 
misunderstanding between the two crowns as proceeded 
almost to a rupture. Nor was the zeal of the English 
parliament backward on this occasion, but on this con- 
sideration, among others, resolved to keep up a body 
of 12,000 Hessian troojjs in our pay, which have al- 
ready cost us above a million of money. I am con- 
fident, therefore, that the same paternal care will always 
influence his majesty to guard and protect his British 
subjects in the same manner, and if any measure should 
be taken which savours too much of the French in 
tercst, and seems of dangerous consequence to the 
interest of his family, the world can impute it to 
nothing but the deceitful representations of those who 
lie under such particular obligations to the court of 
France that they cair refuse them nothing. 

4. Such a licence seems to give encouragement to 
the people of Ireland to continue Roman catholics, 
since they are sure to meet with a provision both in the 
French and Spanish service, whereas we always reject 
them in our troops and absolutely prohibit our officers 
to recruit iu Ireland. Now, although it may not be 
safe to trust them in our armies, yet certainly we ought 
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Dot to give the encouragement to their entering 
into foreign service, especially into such compact 
bodies as these regiments. And here it will not be 
amiss to relate a story much more to the honour of 
an English nobleman, who has also one of the largest 
estates in Ireland of any man in the kingdom. When 
he went to visit the Invalides in France, a place in the 
nature of our Chelsea college here, all tiie Irish officers 
and soldiers of that hospital drew out in a body to do 
him particular honours. We can make no question 
that their chief view was to have some present from his 
lordship; but though he has a heart as well disposed to 
generous charity as any man and a purse well able to 
answer the dictates of it, yet out of regard to his coun- 
try, for which he has likewise the most disinterested 
zeal, his answer to them was only this: — Gentlemen, 
I am very sensilde of the honour you have done me, 
and heartily pity your misfortunes, but as you have 
drawn them upon yourselves by serving against your 
country, you must not expect any relief or reward 
from me for having sullered in a service in which 1 
wish you had never engaged.” 

5. Is there not some reason to apprehend that this 
licence may at one time or other prove a snare to that 
country and draw many people in to their destruction, 
for uidess it is made perpetual, can it be supposed 
that all the poor ignorant wretches in the kingdom 
should be apprised how long this licence is to be in 
force, or when they nuiy enlist with impunity and 
when they may not ? Besides, as it may he presumed 
that these officers will never go for the future upon 
such errands without some pretended oi fieis, when the 
real one is expired, so tliey will find it no difficult 
matter to impose such a counterfeit upon illiterate 
people, who may thus incur the jienalties of the law 
without knowing anything of the matter. Such a 
method of providing for persons whose principles 
render them unserviceable to our army is indeed a 
little more charitable thnn a late project for prevent- 
ing Irish cliildren from being staived, by fattening 
them up and selling them to the butcher. 

6. I have often heard that these troops have been 
made use of in parliament as an argument for keeping 
up a standing army in England; and 1 tliink we 
need not take any measures to render that argument 
stronger. God knows there are too many arguments 
already upon such occasions. 

I might insist upon some other points which this 
affair naturally suggests to a considering mind, par- 
ticularly the danger of suffering several bigoted Irish ; 
papists in foreign service to disperse themselves into : 
those counties where they have the best interest, and to 
stroll about Ireland among their relations and old 
acquaintance of the same principles with themselves. 
Arc we sure that tliey will not make a bad use of 
this liberty, by inquiring into the strength of their 
party, by giving them hopes, and taking an opportunity 
to concert measures for the advantage of their cause ? 
have we no reason to apprehend that they may endea- 
vour to raise seamen as well as soldiers under colour of 
this order ? or engage great numbers of their countrymen 
to transport themselves over to the French colonies and 
plantations in the West Indies, which are already 
grown formidable to the trading interest of Great Bri- 
tain in those jiarts? 

But whatever may be the motives to such an extra- 
oramary favour or the consequences of it, I am sure 
it is the strongest mark of our confidence in France, 
and such an one as I believe they would not place in us 
upon any occasion. I will illustrate this by a parallel 
case. 

The French protestants who fled over hither from a 
persecution on account of religion never discovered 
any principles which were incompatible with the civil 
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government of France, nor ever set uj) any pretender 
to the present ro^al family of tliat kingdom ; and yet 
if we should think fit to form any considerable number 
of them into complete distinct regiments, to be com- 
posed of French protestants only, and commanded by 
French officers, without any incorporation of British 
soldiers, I fancy it would give our good allies some 
umbrage. But I am almost confident that they would 
never permit us to send over a protestant French 
officer fVom every regiment to recruit their respective 
corps, by dispersing themselves into those provinces 
where they have the best interest, or suffer a field-officer 
in English pay to reside constantly in Paris, and 
exercise a sort of martial law in the capital of their 
dominions; I say they would hardly suffer Ibis, even 
tliough our ambassador should solicit such an order 
with the utmost application for 20 years together. 

And yet the case of the Irish forces is much stronger 
with respect to us. They do not differ with us only 
in matters of religion, but hold principles absolutely 
destructive of our civil government, and are generally 
looked upon abroad as a standing army kei)t on foot 
to serve the pretender upon any occasion. 

1 must ask a question or two which naturally offer 
themselves in this place. 

What power has this field-officer to exercise during 
his residence in Dublin? Is the Fretich martial law 
to take place, if any of tlicse recruits should happen 
to re[)eut of what they liave done, and think tit to 
desert ? 

Troops are generally armed as soon as they are listed. 
Is this rule to be observed in the present case? If so, 
another question occurs. It has been found necessary 
for the security of Ireland to restrain all Homan ca • 
tholics from wearing or keeping any arms in their 
houses. 1 ask therefore whether the authority of this 
license is to supersede the laws of the land ? I may go 
further. 

7'he garrison of Dublin seldom consists of above 
800 men for the duty of the place. Sujiposing double 
that number of Popish recruits should be brought 
thither in order to be viewed by their field-officer, will 
it be said there is no just apprehension of danger? 
But as these suggestions may appear to be founded on 
the infidelity of France (a case not to be supposed at 
present) 1 press them no lurther. 

I must however repeat it, that this order is the 
fullest demonstration of the confidence we repose in 
them; and I hope they will scorn to make any bad 
use of it; but if it were possible to susjwct that they 
could have any design to play the knave with us, they 
could not wish for a better opportunity to promote it 
than by such a power as is now said to be put into 
their bands. 

I hope my remarks on this article of news will not 
be construed in a jacobite sense, even by the most 
prostitute scribblers of the present times ; but I must 
beg leave to expostulate a little with the jmblic on 
that mean, infamous practice which these writers have 
lately used in explaining some of my papers into trea- 
sonable libels, taking an occiision from lienee to aji- 
pear formally in defence of the throne, and laying it 
down as a point granted that theie is an actual con- 
certed design of setting aside the ]neseut establishment. 
This is a practice which may be of great service to the 
real enemies of the prestmt government; and every 
jacobite in the kingdom may make use of it to pub- 
lish the most explicit invectives on the king and his 
government, under the pretence of interpreting the 
implicit design of other writings. It is a practice 
which was never allowed till now, and ought never t<> 
lie allowed ; for whatever may be the secret meaning 
of any author such explanations are certainly libels, 
which may have a very bad efliect upon weak miiuiie^ 
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told are punishable by the laws, without any extra- 
ordinary methods of construction. These writers 
ought to remember the case of sir Richard Steele, 
who published the pretender’s declaration at the 
beginning of the late reign with an answer annexed ; 
and although he did it with a very good design, yet 
it was universally allowed to he contrary to law ; and 
if his principles of loyalty had not been very well 
known, might have involved him in a severe prose- 
cution. I shall make no reflections on those who en- 
couraged such explanations ; and those who are hired 
to do it are beneath my notice. Let them empty all 
the Irite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery, 
and endeavour to make their court by such nauseous, 
dishonest adulation, as I am sure gives the most offence 
to those Iversons to whom it is paid. Let them throw 
as mucli foul dirt at me as they please. Let them 
charge me with designs which never entered into 
rny thoughts, and cannot justly be imputed to me 
fVom any part of my conduct. God knows my heart ; 

I am as zealous for the welfare of the present royal 
family as the most sordid of these sycojaiants. I am 
sensible that our happiness depends on the security of 
nis majesty's title, and the yireservation of the present 
government upon those principles which established 
fiiern at the late glorious revolution, and which I hope 
will continue to actuate the conduct of Britons to the 
^atest generations. These have always been my prin- 
ciples; and whoever will give himself the trouble of 
looking over the course of these papers will be con- 
vinced that they have been my guide : but I am a 
blunt, plain-dealing old man, who am not afraid to 
speak the truth ; and as I have no relish for flattery 
myself, I scorn to bestow it on others. I have not, 
however, been 8})aring of just praise, nor slipped any 
seasonable op])ortuuity to distinguish the royal virtues 
of their present majesties,** More tlian this I cannot 
do ; and more than this I hope will not be expected. 
Some of my expressions, perhaps, may have been 
tlaaight too rough and unpolished for the climate of a 
court, but they flowed purely from the sincerity of 
my heart ; and the freedom of my writings has pro- 
ceeded from ray zeal for the interest of ray king and 
country. 

With regard to my adversaries, I will leave every 
impartial reader to judge whether, even in private life, 
that man is not most to be depended upon who — being 
inwardly convinced of the great and good qualities of 
his friend — never loads him with fulsome flatteries, 
but takes the honest liberty of warning him against 
the measures of those who are endeavouring to mislead 
him. The case is much stronger in j)ublic life; and 
a crown is beset with so many difficulties, that even a 
y)rince of the most consummate wisdom is not always 
sufficiently guarded against the dangers which sur- 
round him from the stratagems of artful ministers, 
or the blunders of weak ones. Both of them may be 
equally bad ministers, and pursue the same methods 
of supporting themselves, — by flattering him into 
measures which tend to bis destruction. 

But it is time to draw to a conclusion ; and I can 
only add, that if I were really engaged in any design 
contrary to the interests of the present establishment 
1 should have sat down contented, and secretly re- 
joiced at the affair which occasioned this paper instead 
of giving myself and the reader so much trouble. 

C. D. 

ANSWER TO THE CRAFTSMAN.*» 

* 

SiB,-— I detest reading your papers because I am not 
of your principles, and because I cannot endure to be 

• King George II., and queen Caroline his consort. 

t A masterpiece, in tlw dean's ironical s yle. 


convinced. Yet I was prevailed on to penise youi 
Craftsman of December the 12th, wherein I discover 
you to be as great an enemy of this country as you 
are of your own. You are pleased to reflect on a pro- 
ject I proposed of making the children of Irish parents 
to be useful to the public instead of being burdensome ; 
and you venture to assert that your own scheme is 
more charitable, — of not permitting our popish natives 
to be listed in the service of any foreign prince. 

Perhaps, sir, you may not have heard of any king- 
dom so unhappy as this, both in their imports and ex- 
ports. We import a sort of goods of no intrinsic 
value, which it costs us above 40,000/. a-year to dress 
and scour and polish, which altogether do not yield 
one penny advantage ; and we annually export above 
700,000/. a-year in another kind of goods, for which 
we receive not one single farthing in retuni, even the 
money paid for letters sent in transacting this com- 
merce being all returned to England. But now, 
when there is a most lucky opportnnity oftered to be- 
gin a trade whereby this nation will save many thou- 
sand jiounds a-year, and England be a prodigious 
gainer, you are pleased without a call officiously and 
maliciously to interpose with very frivolous arguments. 

It is well known that, about sixty years ago, the ex- 
portation of live cattle from hence to England was of 
great benefit to both kingdoms until that branch of 
traffic was stopped by an act of parliament on your 
side, whereof you have sufficient reason to repent. 
Upon which account, when another act passed your 
parliament forbidding the exportation of live men to 
any foreign country, you were so wise to put in a 
clause allowing it to he done by his majesty's per- 
mission under his sign manual ; for which, among 
other great benefits granted to Ireland, we are infinitely 
obliged to the British legislature. Yet this very grace 
and favour you, Mr. D Anvers, whom we never dis - 
obliged, are endeavouring to prevent ; which I will 
take uporj me to say is a manifest mark of your dis- 
affection to his majesty, a want of duty to the ministry, 
a wicked design of oppressing this kingdom, and a 
traitorous attempt to lessen the trade and manufactures 
of England. 

Our truest and best ally, the most Christian king, has 
obtained his majesty's licence, pursiiant to law, to ex- 
port from hence some thousand bodies of healthy, young, 
living men, to supply his Irish regiments. The king 
of Spain, as you assert yourself, has desired the same 
civility, and seems to have at least as good a claim. 
Supposing then that tliese two potentates will only de- 
sire leave to carry oil' 6000 men between them to 
France and Spain; then by computing the mainte- 
nance of a tall hungry Irishman in food and clothes 
to he only at 6/. a-head, here will be 30,000/. per an- 
num saved clear to the nation ; for they can find no 
other employment at home, besides begging, robbing, 
or stealing. But if 30,000, 40,000, or 50,000 (which 
we would gladly spare) were sent on the same errand, 
what an immense benefit it must he to us ! and if the 
two princes, in whose service they were, should happen 
I to l>e at war with each other, how soon would those 
recruits he destroyed ! then what a number of ixiends 
would the pretender lose, and what a number of 
popish eiiemies all true protestants get rid if! Add 
to this that then, by such a practice, the lands o1 
Ireland that want hands for tillage must be employed 
in grazing, which would sink the price of wool, raM 
hides, butter, and tallow, so that the English migh 
have them at their own rates ; and in return send m 
wheat to make our bread, barley to brew our drink 
and oats for our horses, without any labour of our own 
Upon this occasion, I desire humbly to offer a scheme 
which, in my opinion, would best answer the true ia 
terests of both kingdoms : for altliough 1 hear a mos 
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tender filial affection for England, my dear nalive 
country, yet 1 cannot deny but this noble island has a 

C t share in my love and esteem ; nor can f express 
much I desire to see it flourisli in trade and opu- 
lence, even beyond its present ha{)py condition. 

The profitable land of this kingdom is, I think, 
usually comjmted at 17,000,000 of acres, all of which 
I propose to be wholly turned to grazing. Now, it is 
found by experience that one grazier and his family 
can manage 2000 acres. Thus 16,800,000 acres may 
be managed by 8400 families ; and the fraction of 
200,000 acres will be more than sufficient for cabins, 
out-houses, and potato-gardens; because it is to be 
understood that corn of all sorts must be sent to us from 
England. 

These 8400 families may be divided among the four 
provinces, according to the number of houses in each 
province; and making the equal allowance of eight to 
a family, the number of inhabitants will amount to 
67,200 souls. To these we are to add a standing army 
of 20,000 English ; which, together with their trulls, 
their bastards, and their horse-boys, will by a gross 
computation, very near double the count, and be very 
sufficient for the defence and grazing of the kingdom, 
as well as to enrich our neighbours, expel popery, and 
keep out the pretender. And, lest the army should 
be at a loss for business, I think it would be very pru- 
dent to employ them in collecting the i)ublic taxes for 
paying themselves and the civil list. 

I advise that all our owners of these lands should 
live constantly in England, in order to learn politeness, 
and qualify themselves for employments ; but, for fear 
of increasing the natives in this island, that an annual 
draught, according to the number born every year, be 
exported to whatever place will bear the carriage, or 
transplanted to the English dominions on the American 
continent, as a screen between his majesty's English 
subjects and the savage Indians. 

1 advise likewise, that no commodity whatsoever of 
this nation’s growth should be sent to any oflier coun- 
try except England, under the penalty of high treason ; 
and that all the said commodities sliall be sent in their 
natural state; and the hides raw, the wool uncombed, 
the flax in the stub; excepting only fish, butter, tallow, 
and whatever else will be spoiled in the carriage. On 
the contrary, that no goods whatsoever shall be im- 
ported hither except from England, under the same 
penalty; that England should be forced, at their own 
rates, to send us over clothes ready made, as well as 
shirts and smocks to the soldiers and their trulls ; all 
iron, wooden, and earthenware, and whatever furniture 
may be necessary for the cabins of graziers ; with a 
•ufficient quantity of gin and other spirits for those 
who can afford to get drunk on holidays. 

; As to the civil and ecclesiastical administration, 
v|hich I have not yet fully considered, 1 can say little: 
ofely with regard to the latter, it is plain that the ar- 
ticle of paying tithe for supporiing speculative opinions 
fin religion, which is so insupportable a burden to all 
Iriie protestants and to most churchmen, will be very 
mi|ch lessened by this expedient ; because dry cattle 
nothing to the spiritual hireling, any more than 
iwiforted corn ; so that the industrious shepherd and 
cqwherd may sit every^ man under his own blackberry- 
bdjti and on his own potatoe-bed, whereby this happy 
ii|l|bd will become a new Arcadia. 

\ildo likewise propose, that no money shall be used 
int|,Iieland except what is made of leather, which like- 
wiyishall be coined in England and imported ; and 
tha|\]^e taxes shall be levied out of the commodities 
we f«)ort for England, and there turned into money 
for wu majesty's use; .and the rents to landlords dis- 
ch^iPd in the same manner. This will be no m.anner 
of grievance, for we already see it very practicable to 


live without money and shall be more convinced of 
it every day. But whether paper shall continue to 
supply that defect, or whether we shall hang up all 
those w ho profess the trade of bankers (which latter 
I am rather inclined to), must be left to the consider- 
ation of wiser jxditicians. 

That which makes me more zealously bent upon this 
scheme is my tlesire of living in amity with our neigh- 
bouring brethren ; for we have already tried all other 
means without effect to that blessed end; and by the 
course of measures taken for some years past it should 
seem that we are all agreed in the jtoint. 

This expedient will be of great advantage to both 
kingdoms, upon several accounts: for os to England, 
they have a just claim to the b.alance of trade on their 
side with the whole world : and therefore our ancestors 
and we who conquered this kingdom for them ought, 
in duty and gratitude, to let them have the whole be- 
nefit of that conquest to themselves ; especially when 
the conquest was amicably made without bloodshed, by 
stipulation between the Irish princes and Henry II.; 
by which they paid him, indeed, not equal homage wi Hi 
what the electors of Germany do to the emj>eror, but 
very near the same that he did to the king of France 
for his French dominions. 

In consequence of this claim from England, that 
kingdom may very reasonably demarid the benefit of 
all our comnjodities in their natural growth, to be ma- 
nufactured by their people, and a sufficient quantity 
of them for our use to be returned hither fully manu- 
factured. 

Tliis, on the other ^de, will be of great benefit to our 
inhabitants tlie graziers; whose time and labovir will lie 
too much taken up in manuring their ground, feeding 
their cattle, shearing their sheep, and sending over their 
oxen fit for slaughter ; to which employments tliey are 
turned by nature, as descended from the Scythians, 
whose diet they are still so fond of. So Virgil describes 
it 

Et lac concretum cum sanguine bibit equhio ;a 

Which, in English, is bonnyclablier fbuttermilkl min- 
gled with the blood of horses, as they formerly did 
until .about tlie beginning of the host century; when 
luxury under the form of politeness began to creep in, 
they changed the blood of liorses for that of their black 
cattle, and by consequence became less warlike than 
their ancestors. 

Although I proposed that the army should be collec- 
tors of the public revenues, yet 1 did not thereby intend 
that those taxes should be paid in gold or silver ; but 
in ki:id, as all other rent : for the custom of tenants 
making their payments in money is a new thing in the 
world, little known in former ages, nor generally prac- 
tised in any nation at present, except this island and 
the southern parts of Britain. But to my great satis- 
faction, I forsee better times ; the ancient manner l)e- 
gins to be now practised in many parts of Connaught, 
as well as in tlie county of Cork, where the squirea 
turn tenants to themselves, divide so many cattle to 
their slaves, who are to provide such a quantity of butter, 
hides, or tallow, still kee])ing up their number of cattle ; 
arid carry the goods to Cork, or other ptut towns, and 
then sell them to merchants. By which invention 
there is no such thing as a ruined farmer to be seen , 
but the people live with comfort on potatoes and bonny- 
clabber, neither of which are vendible commodities 
abroad. 

» ** For drink and food, 

Tliey mix their curdled milk vUh horses’ blood.-— D ry dxn. 
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A PROPOSAL 

FOR AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT TO PAY OFF THE 
DEBT OF THE NATION WlTHOlTf TAXING THE 
SUBJECT : 

By whteh the ntimher of landed g<*ntry and substantial farmers 
will be considerably increased, and no t*erson will be the 
poorer, or contribute one farthing to the charge- 1782. 

The debts contracied some years past for the service 
and safety of the nation are grown so great, that under 
our present distressed condition by the want of trade, 
the great remittances to pay absentees, regiments serv- 
ing abroad, and many other drains of money well 
enough known and felt, the kingdom seems altogether 
unable to discharge them by- the common methods of 
payment ; and either a poll or land-tax would be too 
odious to think of, especially the latter ; because the 
lands which have been left for these ten or dozen years 
>ast were raised so high, that the owner can at present 
lardly receive any rent at all. For it is the usual prac- 
tice of an Irish tenant, rather than want land, to oiler 
more for a farm than he knows he can be ever able to 
pay : and in tliat case he grows desperate, and pays 
nothing at all. So that a land-tax upon a racked 
estate would be a burden wholly insupportable. 

The question would then be, how these national 
debts can be paid, and how I can make good the 
several particulars of my proposal j which I shall now 
lay open to the public. 

The revenues of their graces and lordships the arch- 
bishops and bishops of this kingdom (excluding the 
fines) do amount by a moderate computation to 
36,800/. per annum : I mean the rents which the 
bishops receive from their tenants. But the real value 
of those lands is, at a full rent, taking the several sees 
one with another, reckoned to be at least three-fourths 
more : so that multiplying 36,800/. by 4, the full rent 
of all the bishops’ lands will amount to 147,200/. per 
annum ; from which subtracting the present rent re- 
ceived by their lordships, that is 36,800/., the profits 
of the lands received by the first and second tenants 
(who both have great bargains) will rise to the sum of 
110,400/. per annum ; which lands, if they were to be 
sold at 22 years’ purchase, would raise a sum of 
2,428,800/., reserving to the bishops their present rents, 
only excluding fines. 

Of this sum I propose that out of the one-half, which 
amounts to 1,214,400/., so much be applied as will en- 
tirely discharge the debts of the nation ; and the re- 
mainder be laid up in the treasury, to supply con- 
tingencies as well as to discharge some of our heavy 
taxes, until the kingdom shall be in a better condition. 

But, whereas the present set of bishops would be 
greater losers by this scheme for want of their fines, 
which would be a hard treatment to such religious, 
loyal, and deserving personages; I have therefore set 
a])art the other half to supply that defect, which it will 
more than sufficiently do. 

A bishop’s lease for the full term is reckoned to be 
worth eleven years’ purchase; but if we take the 
bishops round, I suppose there may be four years of 
each lease elapsed; and many of the bishops being 
well stricken in years, I cannot think their lives round 
to be worth more than seven years' purchase ; so that 
the purchasers may very well afford 15 years’ pur- 
chase for the reversion, especially by one great ad- 
ditional advantage which I shall soon mention. 

This sum of 2,428,800/. must likewise be sunk very 
considerably, because the lands are to be sold only at 
1 5 years' purchase ; and this lessens the sum to about 
1,656,000/., of which I propose 1,200,000/. to l^e 
applied partly for the payment of the national debt 
Mild ^rtly as a fund for future exigencies ; and the 
remaining 456,000/. I projiose as a fund for jiaying 
the present set of bishops their fines; which it will 


abundantly do, and a great part remain as an addition 
to the public stock. 

Although the bishops round do not in reality re- 
ceive three fines a-piece, which take up 21 years, yet 1 
allow it to be so ; but then I will suppose them to 
take but one year’s rent, in recompense of giving them 
so large a term of life ; and thus multiplying 36,800/. 
by 3, the product will only 110,400/., so that above 
three-fourths will remain to be applied to public use. 

If I have made wrong computations 1 hope to be 
excused, as a stranger to the kingdom ; which I never 
saw till I was called to an employment, and yet where I 
intend to pass the rest of my days ; but I took care to 
get the best informations I could and from the most 
proper persons. However, the mistakes 1 may have 
been guilty of will very little aftect the main of my 
proposal, although they should cause a difference of 
lOO,000A more or less. 

These fines are only to be paid to the bishop during 
his incumbency in tlie same see. If he change it for a 
better, the purchasers of the vacant see lands are to 
come immediately into possession of the see he has 
left; and both the bishop who is removed and he who 
comes into his place are to have no more fines ; for the 
removed bishop will find his account by a larger 
revenue, and the other see will find candidates enough. 
For the law maxim will here have place : caveat 
emptor ; J mean the persons who succeed may choose 
whether tliey will accept or not. 

As to tlie purchasers, they will probably be tenants 
to the see, who are already in possession and can aft’ord 
to give more than any other bidder. 

I will further explain myself. If a person already 
a bishop be removed into a richer see, he must be 
content with the bare revenues without any fines ; and 
so must he who comes into a bishopric vacant by death : 
and this will bring the matter sooner to bear, wliich if 
the crown shall think fit to countenance will soon 
change the present set of bishops, and consequently 
encourage purchasers of their lands. For example : if* 
a primate should die, and the gradation be wisely 
made, almost the whole set of bishops might be changed 
in a month, each to his great advantage, altliough no 
fines were to be got, and thereby save a great part of 
that sum which I have appropriated towai’d supplying 
the deficiency of fines. 

1 have valued the bishops’ lands two years’ pur-* 
chase above the usual computed rate, because those 
lands will have a sanction from the king and council 
ill England and be confirmed by an act of parlia- 
ment here : besides, it is well known, that higher 
prices are given every day for worse lands at the re- 
motest distances and at rack rents, which I take to be 
occiwioned by want of trade : when there are few bo- 
rowers and the little money in private hands lying 
dead, there is no other way to dispose of it but in 
buying of land, which consequently makes the owners 
hold it so high. 

Besides paying the nation’s debts, the sale of these 
lands would have many other good eftects upon the 
nation. It will considerably increase the number of 
gentry where the bishops’ tenants are not able or 
willing to purchase ; for the lands will afford a hundred 
gentlemen a good revenue to each ; several persons 
from England will probably be glad to come over 
litber, and be the buyers, rather than give 30 years’ 
purchase at home, under the loads of taxes for tlie 
public and the poor as well as repairs, by which mea is 
much money may be brought among us ; and probably 
some of the purchasers themselves may be content to 
live cheap in a worse country rather than be at the 
charge of exchange and agencies ; and wrhaiis of non- 
solvencies in absence, if they let their lands too high. 

This projHisul will also multiply fajrmeie^ when the 
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purchasers will have lands in their own power to give 
long and easy leases to industrious husbandmen. 

I have allowed some bishoprics of equal income to 
be of more or less value to the purchaser, according 
as they are circumstanced. For instance, the lands of 
the primacy and some other sees are let so low that 
they hardly pay a fifth penny of the real value to tlie 
•bishop, and there the tines are the greater. On tlie 
contrary, the sees of Meath and Cloiifert consisting as 
I am told much of tithes, those tithes are annually let 
to the tenants without any fines. So the see of Dublin 
is said to have many fee-farms which pay no fines; 
and some leases for lives which pay very little, and 
not so soon nor so duly. 

I cannot but be confident that their graces my lords 
the archbishops and my lords the bishops will heartily 
join in this proposal, out of gratitude to his late and 
present majesty, the best of kings who have l>estowed 
on them such high and opulent stations : as well as in 
pity to this country, which is now become their own ; 
whereby they will be instrumental toward paying the 
nation’s debts without impoverishing themselves ; enrich 
*, hundred gentlemen, as well as free them from’ depen- 
dency ; and thus remove that envy which is apt to fall 
upon their graces and lordships, from considerable 
persons whose birth and fortunes rather qualify them to 
be lords of manors than servile dependents upon 
churchmen, however dignified or distinguished. 

If I do not flatter myself, there could not be any 
law more popular than this. For the immediate tenants 
to bishops being some of them persons of quality and 
good estates, and more of them grown up to be gentle- 
men by the profits of these very leases under a suc- 
cession of Ijishops, think it a disgrace to be subject 
both to rents and fines at the pleasure of their landlords. 
Then the bulk of the tenants, especially the dissenters, 
who are our true loyal protestanf. brethren, look upon it 
noth as an unnatural and iniquitous thing that bishops 
should be owiiers of land at all (wherein I beg to 
difler from them), being a point so contrary to the 
practice of the apostles, whose successors they are 
deemed to be ; and who, although they were contented 
that land should be sold for the common use of the 
brethren, yet would not buy it themselves, but had it 
laid at their feet to be distributed fo poor jn-oselytes. 

I will add one word more ; that by such a whole- 
some law all the oppressions felt by under-tenants of 
church leases, which are now laid on the bishops, would 
entirely be prevented, by their graces and loitlships 
consenting to have their lands sold for payment of the 
nation’s debts ; reserving only the present rent for their 
own plentiful and honourable 8U})port. 

I beg leave to add one particular ; tliat when heads 
of a bill (as I find the style runs in this kingdom) shall 
be brought in for forming this jn-oposal into a law, I 
should humbly offer that there might be a power given 
to every bishop, except those who reside in Dublin, for 
applying 100 acres of profitable land t liat lies nearest his 
palace as a demesne for the convenience of his family. 

I know very well that this scheme has been much 
talked of for some time past, and is in tlie thoughts of 
many patriots ; neither was it properly mine, although I 
fell readily into it when it was first communicated tome. 

Although I am almost a perfect sti-anger in this 
kingdom, yet since I have accepted an employment here 
of some consequence as well as profit, I cannot but 
think myself in duty bound to consult the interest of 
people among whom I have been so well received. 
And if I can l)e any way instrumental toward con- 
tributing to reduce this excellent proposal into a law 
(which being not in the least injurious to England 
will I am confident meet with no opposition from that 
side) my sincere endeavours to serve this church and 
kingdom will he well rewarded. 


AN EXAMINATION 

OF CERTAIN ABUSES, CORRUPTIONS, AND 
ENORMITIES, 

IN THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 1732. 


Nothing is held more commendable in all great 
cities, especially the metropolis of a kingdom, than what 
the French call tlie police ; by which word is meant 
the government thereof, to prevent the many disorders 
occasioned by great numbers of people and carriages, 
especially through narrow streets. In this goveniment 
our famous city of Dublin is said to be very defective 
and universally complained of. Many wholesome 
laws have been enacted to correct those abuses, but are 
ill executed ; and many more are wanting ; which I 
hope the united wisdom of the nation (whereof so many 
good effects have already appeared this session) will 
soon take into their profound consideration. 

As I have been always watchful over the good of 
mine own country, and particularly that of our re- 
nowned city, where (absit mvidia) I had the honour to 
draw my first breath, I cannot have a minute's ease 
or patience, to forbear enumerating some of the greatest 
enormities, abuses, and corruptions, spread almost 
through every part of Dublin, and proposing such 
remedies as 1 hope the legislature will approve of. 

The narrow compass to which I have confined myself 
in this paper will allow me only to touch the most 
important defects, and such as 1 think seem to require 
the most speedy redress. 

And first ; perhaps tliere was never known a wiser 
institution than that of allowing certain persons of both 
sexes, in large and populotis cities, to cry through the 
streets many necessaries of life. It would be endless 
to recount I he conveniences which our city enjoys by 
this useful invention ; and particularly strangers, forced 
hither by business, who reside here but a short time ; 
for these, having usually but little money and being 
wliolly ignorant of the town, might at an easy price 
purchase a tolerable dinner, if the several criers would 
pronounce the names of the goods they have to sell in 
any tolerable language. And therefore, until our law- 
makers shall think it proper to interpose so far as to 
make those traders pronounce their words in such 
terms that a plain Christian hearer may comprehend 
what is cried, 1 would advise all new-comers to look 
out at their garret windows, and there see whether the 
thhig that is cried be tripes or flummery, butter-milk 
or cow-heels. For as things are now managed, how 
is it possiVde for an honest countryman just arrived to 
find out what is meant, for instance, by the following 
words, with which his ears are constantly stunned twice 
a-day, “ Mugs, jugs, and porringers, up in the garret, 
and down in the cellar!” I say, how is it possible for 
any stranger to understand that this jargon is meant as 
an invitation to buy a faiihing’s worth of milk for his 
breakfast or supper, unless his curiosity draws him to 
the window or until his landlady shall inform him i 
I produce this only as one instance among 100 mucli 
^ worse; I mean where the words make a sound wholly 
inarticulate, which gives so much disturbance and so 
little information. 

The ufiirmatiou solemnly made in the cry of herrings 
is directly against all truth and probability ; “ Herrings 
alive, alive here !” The very proverb will convince us 
of this; for w'hat is more frequent in ordinary speech 
than to say of some neighbour for whom the passing 
l)ell lings, tliat he is dead as a herring? A.id pray how 
is it possible that a herring which, as philosophers 
observe, cannot live longer than one minute thre<? 
secH)nds and a half out of water, should bear a voyage 
in open boats from Howfh to Dublin, be tossed into 20 
liands, and preserve its life in sieves for several hours? 
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to suspect the latter), those angels are usually drawn 
with such horrid or indeed rather diabolical counte- 
nances that they give great oflence to every loyal eye, 
and equal cause of triumph to die Jacobite, being a 
most infamous reflection upon our able and excellent 
ministry. 

1 now return to that great enormity of our city cries ; 
most of which we have borrowed from London. I shall 
consider them only in a political view as they nearly 
affect the peace and safety of both kingdoms ; and 
having been originally contrived by wicked Machiavels 
to bring in popery, slavery, and arbitrary power, by 
defeating the protestant succession and introducing the 
pretender, ouglit in justice to be here laid open to tlie 
world. 

About two or three months after the happy Revolu- 
tion all persons who possessed any employment or office 
in church or state were obliged by an act of parlia- 
ment to take the oaths to king William and queen 
Mary ; and a great number of disafiected persons re- 
fusing to take the said oaths from a pretended scruple 
of conscience, but really from a spirit of popery and 
rebellion, they contrived a plot to make the swearing 
to those princes odious in the eyes of the people. To 
this end they hired certain women of ill fame, but loud, 
shrill voices, under the pretence of selling fish, to go 
through the streets with sieves on their heads, and 
cry “ Buy my soul, buy my soul plainly insinuating 
that all those who swore to king William were just 
ready to sell their souls for an emjdoyment. This cry 
was revived at the death of queen Anne, and I hear 
still continues in London with much offence to all true 
protestants, but to our great happiness seems to be 
almost dropped in Dublin. 

But because I altogether contemn the displeasure and 
resentment of highfliers, Tories, and Jacobites, whom I 
look upon to be worse even than professed papists, I do 
here declare that those evils which I am going to men- 
tion were all brought in upon us in the worst of times 
under the late earl of Oxford’s administration during 
the four last years of queen Anne's reign. That 
wicked minister was universally known to be a papist 
in his heart. He was of a most avaricious nature ; and 
is said to have died worth 4,000,000/, sterling,® beside 
his vast expense in building, statues, plate, jewels, and 
other costly rarities. He was of a mean, obscure birth, 
from the very dregs of the people; and so illiterate that 
he could hardly read a paper at the council -table. I 
forbear to touch on his open, profane, profligate life, 
because I desire not to rake into the ashes of the dead ; 
and therefore I shall observe this wise maxim, De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

This flagitious man, in order to compass his black 
designs, employed certain wicked instruments (which 
great statesmen are never without) to adapt several 
London cries in such a manner as would best answer 
his ends. And whereas it was u])on good grounds 
grievously suspected that all places at court were sold 
to the highest bidder, certain women were employed by 
his emissaries to carry fish in baskets on their heads, 
and bawl through the streets, “ Buy my fresh places!” 
I must indeed own that other w'omcn used the same cry 
who were innocent of this wicked design, and really sold 
fish of that denomination to get an honest livelihood ; 
but the rest, who were in the secret, although they 
carried fish in their sieves or baskets to save appearances, 
yet they had likewise a certain sign, somewhat msem- 
bling that of the freemasons, which the purchasers of 
places knew well enough, and were directed by thft 
women whither they were to resort and make their 
purchase. And I remember very well how oddly it 
looked when we observed many gentlemen finely 

» The dutiior’s meaning ig juat contrary to the literal sense 
fa the diarw'ter of lord Oxfor4 


dressed, al>out the court end of the town, and as ar as 
York Buildings, where the lord -treasurer Oxford dwelt, 
calling the women who cried “ Buy my fresh places!” 
and talking to fhem in the comer of a street until they 
understood each other’s sign. But we never could ob- 
serve that any fish was bought. 

Some years before the cries last mentioned the duke • 
of Savoy was reported to have made certain overtures to 
the court of England for admitting his eldest son by 
the duchess of Orleans’s daugliter to succeed to the 
crown as next heir upon the pretender’s being rejected ; 
and that son was immediately to turn protestant. It 
was confidently reported that great numbers of people, 
disaft’ected to the then illustrious but now royal house 
of Hanover were in those measures. Whereupon an- 
otlier set of women were hired by the Jacobite leaders 
to cry through the whole town “ Buy my Savoys, 
dainty Savoys, curious Savoys !’’ But 1 cannot directly 
charge the late earl of Oxford with this conspiracy be- 
cause he was not then chief minister. However this 
wicked cry still continues in London, and was brought 
over hither, where it remains to this day ; and is in my • 
humble opinion a very oflTensive sound to every true 
protestant who is old enough to remember those dan- 
gerous times. 

During the ministry of that corrupt and Jacobite earl 
above-mentioned the secret ])emiciou8 design of those 
in power was to sell Flanders to France; the conse- 
quence of which must have been the infallible ruin of 
the states-general, and would Ijave opened the way for 
France to obtain that uinversal monarchy they have so 
long aimed at; to wliich the British dominions must 
next after Holland have been compelled to submit, 
whereby the protestant religion would be rooted out of 
the world. 

A design of this vast importance, after along consul- 
tation among the Jacobite grandees, with the earl of 
Oxford at tlieir head, was at last determined to be car- 
ried on by the same method with the former. It was 
therefore again put in practice ; but the conduct of it 
was chiefly left to chosen men, whose voices were louder 
and stronger than those of the other sex ; and upon this 
occasion was tirst instituted in London that famous cry 
of Flounders !” But the criers were particularly 
directed to pronounce the word Flaunders and not floun- 
ders ; for the country which we now by corruption call 
Flanders is in its true ortliography spelt Flaunders, as 
may be obvious to all who read old English books. 1 
say, from hence began that thundering cry which has 
ever since stunned the ears of all London, made so many 
children fall into fits and women miscarry : “ Come, buy 
my fresh flaunders, curious flaunders, charming flaunders, 
alive, alive, ho!” — ^which last words can with no pro- 
})riety of speech be applied to fish manifestly dead (as 
I observed before in herrings and salmon), but very 
Justly to ten provinces containing many millions of 
living Christians.' But the application is still closer 
when we consider that all the people were to be taken 
like fishes in a net; and by assistance of tlie pope, 
who sets up to be the universal fisher of men, the whole 
innocent nation was according to our common ex- 
pression to be laid as flat as a flounder. 

I remember myself a particular crier of flounders in 
London who arrived at so much fame for the loudness of 
his voice as to have the honour of being mentioned upon 
that account in a comedy. He hath disturbed me 
many a morning before he came within 50 doors of my 
lodging ; and although I were not in those days so fully 
apprized of the designs which our common enemy had 
then in agitation, yet 1 know not how, by a secret im- 
pulse, young as I was I could not forbear conceiving a 
strong dislike against the fellow; and often said fd 
myself, ‘‘This cry seems to be forged in the Jesuit i 
school ; alas, poor England ! 1 am grievously mistake^ 
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if there be not some popish plot at the bottom.” I 
communica ;ed my thou^its to an intimate friend, who 
leproached me witii being too visionary in my specula- 
tions ; but it proved afterwards that I had conjectured 
right. And I have since reflected that if the wicked 
faction could have procured only 1000 men of as strong 
lungs as the fellow I mentioned, none can tell how terri- 
•ble the consequences might have been not only to these 
two kingdoms but over all Europe by selling Flanders 
to France. And yet these cries continue unpunished 
both in London and Dublin ; although I confess not 
with equal vehemence or loudness, because the reason 
for contriving this desperate plot is to our great felicity 
wholly ceased. 

It is well known that the majority of the British 
house of Commons in the last years of queen Anne's 
reign were in their hearts directly opposite to the earl 
of Oxford’s pernicious measures, which put him under 
the necessity of bribing them with salaries. Whereupon 
he had again recourse to his old politics. And accord- 
ingly his emissaries were very busy in employing certain 
artful women, of no good life and conversation (as it 
was proved before justice Peyton “) to cry that vegetable 
commonly called celery through the town. These 
women differed from the common criers of that herb 
by some private mark, which I could never leani ; but 
the matter was notorious enough and sufficiently talked 
of; and about the same period was the cry of celery 
brought over into this kingdom. But since there is not 
at present the least occasion to suspect the loyalty of 
our criers upon that article I am content that it may 
still be tolerated. 

I shall mention but one cry more which has any re- 
ference to politics; but is indeed of all others the most 
insolent as well as treasonable under our present happy 
establishment, I mean that of turnups ; not of turnips, 
according to the best orthography, but absolutely turn- 
ups. Although tlie cry be of an older date than some 
of the preceding enormities — for it began soon after the 
Revolution — yet was it never known to arrive at so 
great a height as during the earl of Oxford's power. 
Some people (whom I take to be pivate enemies) are 
indeed as ready as myself to profess their disapproba- 
tion of this cry on pretence that it began by the con- 
trivance of certain old procuresses, who kept houses of 
ill fame where lewd women met to draw young men 
into vice. And this they pretend to prove by some 
words in the cry ; because after the crier had bawled 
out “ Turnups, ho ! buy my dainty turnups,” he would 
sometimes add the two following verses : — 

“ Turn up the mistress, and turn up the maid. 

And turn up the daughter, and be not afraid.’* 

This, says some political sophists, plainly shows that 
there can be nothing further meant in so infamous a 
cry than an invitation to lewdness ; which indeed ought 
to be severely punished in all well regulated govern- 
ments, yet cannot be fairly interpreted as a crime of 
state. But I hope we are not so weak and blind to be 
deluded at this time of day with such poor evasions. I 
could if it were proper demonstrate the very time when 
those two verses were composed, and name the author, 
who was no other than the famous Mr. Swan, so well 
known for his talent at quibbling, and was as virulent 
a jacobite as any in England. Neitlier could he deny 
the fact when he was taxed for it in my presence by sir 
Henry Dutton Colt and colonel Davenport, at the 
Smyrna coffee-house on the 10th of June, 1701. Thus 
it appears to a demonstration that those verses were 
only a blind to conceal the most dangerous designs of 
the party ; who, from the first years after the happy 
Revolution, used a cant way of talking in their clubs 
after this manner : “We hope to see the cards shuffled 
once more, arid another king turn up trump and 
• A ft imouB Whig justice in thosti times. 
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“ When shall we meet over a dish of turnups?” The 
same term of art was used in their plots against the 
government, and in their treasonable letters written in 
ciphers, and deciphered by the famous Dr. Willes, as 
you may read in the trials of those times. This I 
thought fit to set fortli at large, and in so clear a light, 
because the Scotch and French authors have given a 
very diflTerent account of the word turnup ; but whe- 
ther out of ignorance or partiality I shall not decree ; 
because I am sure the reader is convinced by my dis- 
covery. It is to be observed that this cry was sung in 
a particular manner by fellows in disguise to give 
notice where tliose traitors were to meet in order to 
concert their villanous designs. 

I have no more to add upon this article than an 
humble proposal that those who ci-y thfs root at present 
in our streets of Dublin may be compelled by the jus- 
tices of the peace to pronounce turnip and not turnup ; 
for I am afraid we have still too many snakes in our 
bosom, and it would be well if iheir cellars were some- 
times searched when the owners least expected it ; for 
1 am not out of fear that latet anguis in herbd. 

Thus we are zealous in matters of small moment 
while we neglect those of the highest importance. I 
have affeady made it manifest that all these cries were 
contrived in the worst of times, under the ministry of 
that desperate statesman, Robert, late earl, of Oxford ; 
and for that very reason ought to be rejected with 
horror as begun in the reign of jacobites, and may 
well be numbered among the rags of popery and trea- 
son ; or if it be thought proper that these cries must 
continue, surely they ought to be only trusted in the 
hands of true protestants who have given security to 
the government. 

Having already spoken of many abuses relating to 
sign-posts, I cannot here omit one more, because it 
plainly relates to politics and is perhaps of more dan- 
gerous consequence than any of the city cries, l)ecause 
it directly tends to destroy the succession. It is the 
sign of his present majesty king George II. to be me*, 
with in many streets ; and yet I hapjien to be not only 
the first but the only discoverer of this audacious in- 
stance of jacobitism. And I am confident that, if the 
justices of the peace would please to make a strict in- 
spection, they might find in all such houses, before 
which those signs are hung up in the manner I have 
observed, that the landlords were malignant papists or 
which is worse notorious jacobites. Whoever views 
those signs may read over his majesty's head the fol- 
lowing letters and ciphers, G. R. II., which plainly 
signifies George, king II., and not king George II., or 
George II., king ; but laying the point after the letter 
G, by which the owner of the house manifestly shows 
that he renounces his allegiance to king George II., and 
allows him to be only the second king, inuendo, that 
the pretender is tlie first king; and looking upon king 
George to be only a kind of second king or viceroy till 
the pretender shall come over and seize the kingdom. 
I appeal to all mankind whether this be a strained or 
forced interpretation of the inscription as it now stands 
in almost every street ; whether any deciplierer would 
make the least doubt or hesitation to explain it as I 
have done ; whether any other protestant country 
would endure so public an instance of treason in tii 
capital city from such vulgar conspirators ; and lastly, 
whether papists and jacobites of great fortunes and 
quality may not probably stand behind the curtain ir. 
this dangerous, open, and avowed design against Ihi 
government. But I have performed my duty ; and 
leave the reforming of these abuses to the wisdom, tha 
vigilance, the loyalty, and activity of my luperion. 
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PETITION OF THE FOOTMEN OF DUBLIN. 

ADVICE TO THE FREEMEN OF THE 
CITY OF DUBLIN. 


TO THE HONOURABLE 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, &c. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE FOOTMEN IN AND 

ABOU*! THE CITY OF DUBLIN. IN THE YEAR 1732. 

HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That your petitioners are a great and numerous society, 
endowed with several privileges time out of mind. 

That certain lewd, idle, and disorderly persons for 
several months past, as it is notoriously known, Imve 
been daily seen in the public walks of this city, habited 
sometimes in green coats and sometimes laced, with 
long oaken cudgels in their hands and without swords, 
in hopes to procure favour by that advantage with a 
great number of ladies who frequent those walks; 
pretending and giving themselves out to be the 
true genuine Irish footmen; whereas tney can be 
proved to be no better than common toupees, as a 
judicious eye may soon discover by their awkward, 
clumsy, ungenteel gait and behaviour ; by their unskil- 
fulness in dress, even with the advantage of our habits; 
by their ill-favoured countenances with an air of 
impudence and dulness peculiar to the rest of their 
brethren, who have not yet arrived at that transcendent 
pitch of assurance, and although it may justly 
apprehended that they will do so in time, if these 
counterfeits shall happen to succeed in their evil 
design of passing for real footmen, thereby to render 
themselves more amiable to the ladies. 

Your petitioners do further allege that many of the 
said counterfeits, upon a strict examination, have been 
found in the act of strutting, staring, swearing, swag- 
gering, in a manner that plainly showed their best 
endeavours to imitate us. Wherein although tliey 
did not succeed, yet by their ignorant and ungainly 
way of copying our graces, the utmost indignity was 
endeavoured to be cast upon our whole profession. 

Your petitioners do therefore make it their humble 
request that this honourable house (to many of whom 
your petitioners are nearly allied) will please to take 
this grievance into your most serious consideration ; 
humbly submitting whether it would not be proper 
that certain officers might, at the public charge, be 
employed to search for and discover all such counterfeit 
footmen ; to carry them before the next justice of peace, 
by whose warrant, upon the first conviction, they shall 
be Stripped of their coats and oaken ornaments and be 
set two hours in the stocks ; upon the second conviction, 
beside stripping, be set six hours in the stocks with a 
paper pinned on their breasts signifying their crime in 
large capital letters, and in the following words: — 

“ A. B., commonly called A. B., esq., a toupee, and 
a notorious impostor, who presumed to personate a true 
Irish footman.” 

And for any other offence the said toupee shall be 
committed to Bridewell, whipped three times, forced 
to hard labour for a month, and not to be set at liberty 
till he shall have given sufficient security for liis good 
behaviour. 

Your honours will please to observe with what lenity 
we propose to treat these enormous offenders, who have 
already brought such a scandal on our honourable 
calling that several well-meaning people have mis- 
taken them to be of our fraternity, in diminution to 
that credit and dignity whereby we have supported our 
station, as we always did in the worst of times. And 
we further beg leave to remark that this was mani- 
festly done with a seditious design to render us less 
capable of serving the public in any great employ- 
ments, as several of our fraternity as well as our 
ancestors have done. » 

We do therefore humbly implore your honours to 
give necessary orders for our relief in this present 
exigency, and your petitioners (as in duty bound) 
jhall ever pray &c. 


IN THE CHOICE OF A MEMBER TO REPRESENT 
THEM IN PARLIAMENT. 1783. 


Those few writers who, since the death of alderman 
Burton, have employed their pens in giving advice to 
our citizens, how they should proceed in electing a 
representative for the next sessions, having laid aside 
their pens, I have reason to hope that all true lovers of 
their country in general, and particularly those who 
have any regard for the privileges and liberties of this 
great and ancient city, will think a second and a third 
time before they come to a final determination upon 
what person they resolve to fix their choice. 

I am told there are only two persons who set up for 
candidates ; one is the present lord mayor [Humphry 
French], and the other [John Macarall], a gentleman 
of good esteem, an alderman of the city, a merchant of 
reputation, and possessed of a considerable office under 
the crown. The question is which of these two ])ersons 
it will be most for the advantage of the city to elect ? 
I have but little acquaintance with either, so that m^ 
inquiries will be very impartial and drawn only from 
the general cliaracter and situation of both. 

In order to tliis 1 must offer my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens some reasons why I think they ought to 
be more than ordinarily careful at this juncture upon 
whom they bestow their votes. 

To perform this with more clearness it may be proper 
to give you a sliort state of our unfortunate country. 

We consist of two parties: I do not mean popish 
and protestant, high and low church, episcopal and 
sectarians, Whig and Tory; but of those of English 
extraction who happen to be bom in this kingdom, 
(whose ancestors reduced the whole nation under the 
obedience of the English crown,) and the gentlemen 
sent from the other side to possess most of the chief 
employments here. This latter party is very much 
enlarged and strengthened by the whole power in the 
church, the law, the army, the revenue, and the civil 
administration deposited in their hands ; although for 
political ends and to save appearances, some employ- 
ments are still distributed (yet gradually in a small 
number) to persons born here : this proceeding fortified 
with good words and many promises is sufficient to 
flatter and feed the hopes of hundreds, who will never 
be one farthing the better, as they might easily be con- 
vinced if they were qualified to think at all. 

Civil employments of all kinds have been for several 
years past, with great prudence, made precarious and 
during pleasure; by which means the possessors are 
and must inevitably be for ever dependent ; yet those 
very few of any consequence, which being dealt with 
so sparing a hand to persons born among us, are 
enough to keep hope alive in great numbers who desire 
to mend their condition by the favour of those in 
power. 

Now, my dear fellow-citizens, how is it possible you 
can conceive that any person who holds an office of 
some hundred pounds a-year, which may be taken 
from him whenever power shall think fit, will if he 
should be chosen a member for any city, do the least 
thing when he sits in the house that he knows or fears 
may be displeasing to those who gave him or continue 
him in that office? Believe me, these are not times to 
expect such an exalted degree of virtue from mortal 
men. Blazing stars are much more frequently seen 
than such heroical worthies. And I could sooner hope 
to find 10,000/. by digging in my garden than such a 
hoenix by searching among the present race of man- 
ind. 

I cannot forbear thinking it a very erroneous as well 
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as mo'leni maiiin of politics in the English nation, to 
take every opportunity of depressing Ireland ; whereof 
100 instances may l>e produced in points of the highest 
importance, and within the memory of every middle- 
aged man; although many of the greatest persons 
among that party which now prevails have formeiiy, 
upon that article, much differed in their opinion from 
•their present successors. 

But so the fact stands at present. It is plain that 
the court and country party here (I mean in the house 
of commons) very seldom agree in anything but their 
loyalty to his present majesty, their resolutions to make 
him and his viceroy easy in the government to the 
utmost of their power, under the present condition of 
the kingdom. But the persons sent from England, 
who (to a trifle) are possessed of tlie sole executive 
power in all its branches, with their few adherents in 
possession who were born here, and hundreds of 
expectants, hojiers, and ])romisee8, put on quite con- 
trary notions with regard to Ireland. They count 
upon an universal submission to whatever shall l)e 
demanded; wherein they act safely, because none of 
"(hemselves, except the candidates, feel the least of our 
uressures. 

I rememlier a person of distinction some days ago 
affirmed in a good deal of mixed company, and of both 
parties, that the gentry from England, who now enjoy 
our highest employments of all kinds, can never be 
possibly losers of one farthing by tlie greatest calamities 
that can befall this kingdom, excejit a plague that 
would sweep away a million of our hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, or an invasion that would fright 
our grandees out of the kingdom. For this jxjrson 
argued that, while there was a penny left in the 
treasury, the civil and the military list must be paid; 
and that the episcopal revenues, whicli are usually 
farmed out at six times below the real value, coul(L 
hardly fail. He insisted further, that as money ' 
diminished, the price of all necessaries of life must of 
consequence do so too, which would be for the advan- 
tage of all persons in employment, as well as of my 
lords the bishops, and to tlie ruin of everybody else. 
Among the company there wanted not men in office, 
besides one or two expectants ; yet I did not observe 
any of them disposed to return an answer ; but the con- 
sequences drawn were these : That the great men in 
power, sent hither from the other side, were by no 
means upon the same foot with his majesty's other 
subjects of Ireland. They had no common ligament 
to bind them with us; they suffered not with oui 
sufferings ; and if it were possible for us to have any 
cause of rejoicing, they could not rejoice witli us. 

Suppose a perstn born in this kingrlom sliall happen, 
by his services for the English interest, to have an em- 
ployment conferred upon him worth 400/. a-year, and 
that he has likewise an estate in land worth 400/. 
a-year more, suppose him to sit in parliament, then sup- 
pose a land-tax to be brought in of 5«. a-pound for 
ten years, I tell you how this gentleman will compute. 
He has 400/. a-year in land, the tax he must pay 
yearly is 100/., by which, in ten years, he will pay 
only 1000/. : but if he gives his vote against this tax 
he will lose 4000/. by being turned out of his employ- 
ment, together widi the power and influence he has 
by virtue and colour of his employment, and thus the 
balance will be against him 3000/. 

I desire, my fellow-citizens, you will please to call 
to mind how many persons you can vouch for among 
your acquaintance who have so much virtue and self- 
denial as to lose 400/. a-year for life, together with 
the smiles and favour of power, and the hopes of . 
higher advancement, merely out of a generous love of i 
hit country. 

I'he coufendons of parties in England are very dif- 
voj. n. 


fereiit from those among us. The battle there is foiigh 
for power and riches, and so it is iiidi'ed among us; 
but whether a great employment l)e given to Tom or 
to Peter, they were both boni in England, the profits 
are to be spent there. All employments (excejrt a very 
few) are liestowed on the natives, they do not send to 
Gel-many, Holland, Sweden, or Denmark, much less 
to Ireland, for chancellors, bishops, judges, or otlier 
officers. Their salaries, whether well or ill got, are 
employed at home, and whatever their morals or 
politics be, the nation is not the poorer. 

The house of commons in England have frcqtiently 
endeavoured to limit the number of members wIjo 
should be allowed to have employments under the 
crown. Several acts have been made to tliat piii|) 08 e, 
which many wise men think are not yet effectual 
enough, and many of tliem are rendereil ineffectual 
by leaving the power of re-election. Our house of 
commons consists, I think, of about 300 members; if 
100 of these should happen to be made up of persons 
already provided for, joined with exi)ecter8, compliers 
easy to be jiersuaded, such as will give a vote for a 
friend who is in hopes to get something ; if they be 
merry companions, without suspicion; of a natural 
bashfulness, not apt or able to look forward; if good 
words, smiles, and caresses, have any power over them, 
the larger part of a secoiul huiulred may l)e very 
easily brought in at a most reasonable rate. 

There is an Englishman*^ of no loiig standing among 
us, but in an employment of great trust, power, aiul 
profit. This excellent person did lately publish at 
his own expense a pamphlet printed in England by 
authority, to justify the bill for a general excise or 
inland duty, in order to introduce that blessed scheme 
among us. What a tender care must suen an English 
patriot for Ireland have of our interest, if he should 
condescend to sit in our parliament ! I will bridle my 
indignation. However, methiiiks I long to see that 
mortal, who would with pleasure blow us all up at a 
blast; but he duly receives his 1000/. a-year, makes 
his progress like a king, is received in pomp at every 
town^ and village where he travels, and shines in the 
Englisli newspapers. 

I will now apply what I have said to you, my 
brethren and fellow-citizens. Count upon it as a 
truth next to your creed, that no one person in oflit e, 
of which he is master for life, whether born here or iu 
England, will ever hazard that office for the good of 
his country. One of your candidates is of this kind, 
and I believe him to be an honest gentleman, as the 
word honest is generally understood ; but he loves his 
employment better than be does you, or his country, 
or all the countries upon earth. W'ill you contribute 
to give him city security to pay him the value of his 
employment, if it should be taken from him during his 
life for voting on all occasions with the honest country 
party in the house? although 1 much question whether 
he would do it even upon that condition. 

Wherefore, since there are but two candidates, I 
intreat you will fix on the present lord mayor. He has 
shown more virtue, more activity, more skill, in one 
year's government of the city, than a hundred years 
can equal. He has endeavoured with great success to 
banish frauds, corruptions, and all other abuses from 
among you. 

A dozen such men in power would be able to reforsn 
a kingdom. He has no employment under the crown, 
nor is likely to get or solicit for any, his education 
having not turned him that way. I will assure for no 
man's future conduct, but he who lias hitherto practiseit 
the rules of virtue with so much difficulty in so great 

* reward 1 hompsoa, esq . member of i)ariiianiettt for York 

^ Mr. Thorai)«>n Mas f reseated wifli Ine of suxiftid 

eorporalious in Ireko.*. 
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and busy a station, deserves your thanks, and the best 
leturii you can make him, and you, my brethren, have 
no other to give him than that of representing you in 
parliament. Tell me not of your engagements and 
promises to another ; your promises are sins of incon- 
sideration at best, and you are bound to repent and 
annul them. That gentleman, although with good 
reputation, is already engaged on the other side. He 
has 400/. a-year under the crown, which he is too wise 
to part with, by sacridcing so good an establishment to 
the empty names of viitne, and love of his country. 
I can assure you the dr a pier is in tlie interest of the 
present lord mayor, whatever you may he told to the 
contrary. I have lately heard liirn declare so in 
public company, and offer some of these very reasons 
in defence of his opinion, although he has a regard 
and esteem for the other gentleman, but would not 
hazai'd the good of the city and the kingdom for a 
compliment. 

The lord mayor’s severity to some unfair dealers 
should not turn the honest men among them against 
him. Whatever he did was for the advantage of those 
very trades, whose dishonest members he ])unished. 
He has hitherto been above temptation to act wrong, 
and tlierefore, as mankind goes, he is the most likely 
to act right as a representative of your city, as he con- 
stantly did in the government of it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS 

HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORD MAYOR, THE COURT OF ALDERMEN, 
AND COMMON COUNCIL OF THE HONOURABLE 
CITY OF DUBLIN, 

IN THE CHOICE OF A RECORDER.* 


The office of recorder to this city being vacant by the 
deaffi of a very worthy gentleman, it is said that five 
or six persons are soliciting to succeed him in the em- 
ployment. I am a stranger to all their persons, and to 
most of their characters, which latter I hope will at 
this time be canvassed with more decency than it some- 
times happens upon the like occasions. Therefore, as 
1 am wholly impartial, I can with more freedom de- 
liver my thoughts how the several persons and |>artics 
concerned ought to proceed in electing a recorder for 
this great and ancient city. 

And first, as it is very natural, so I can by no 
means think it an unreasonable opinion that the sons 
or near relations of aldermen, and other deserving 
citizens, should be duly regarded as proper competitors 
for an employment in the city's disposal, provided they 
be equally qualified with other candidates, and pro- 
vided that such employments require no more than 
common abilities and common honesty. Hut in the 
choice of a recorder the case is entirely difierent. He 
ought to be a person of good abilities in his calling, of 
an unspotted character, an able practitioner, one who 
has occasionally merited of this city before ; he ouglit 
to be of some maturity in years, a member of riar- 
liament, and likely to continue so, regular in his life, 
firm in his loyalty to the Hanover succession, indul- 
gent to tender consciences, but at the same time a firm 
adherer to the established church. If he be such a 
one who has already sat in parliament, it ought to be 
inquired of what weight he was there ; whether he voted 
on all occasions for the good of his country, and par- 
ticularly for advancing the trade and freedom of this 
city ; whether he be engaged in any faction, either 
liiitional or religious; and lastly, whether he Ik; a mmi 

• On the death of Mr. Stoyte, recorder of the city of Dublin, 
» the year 1733. several gentlemen declared themselves can- 
wdates to succeed him, upon which the dean wrote the above 
|>aper E. Stanaara, cmj., was elected- 


of courage, not tu l)e drawn from his diuty by tbs 
frowns or menaces of ]X)wer, nor cajubre to be cor- 
rupted by allurements or bribes. These and many 
other particulars are of infinitely more consequence 
than tliat single circumstance of being descended by 
a direct or collateral line from any alderman or dis- 
tinguished citizen, dead or alive. 

There is not a dealer or shopkeeper in this city of* 
any substance whose thriving, less or more, may not 
depend upon the good or ill conduct of a recordei*. 
He is to watch every motion in pailiament that may 
the least aflect the freedom, trade, or welfare of it. 

In this ajjproaching election, the commons, as they 
are a numerous body, so they seemed to be most con- 
cerned ill point of interest; and their interest ought to 
be most regarded, because it altogetlier depends upon 
the true interest of the city. They have no private 
views; and giving their votes, as 1 am informed, by 
balloting, they lay under no awe or fear of disobliging 
competitors. It is therefore hoped that they will duly 
consider which of the candidates is most likely to ad- 
vance the trade of themselves and their brother citizens ; 
to defend their liberties both in and out of parliameiil 
ag.'iiust all attempts of encroachment or oppression. 
And so God direct them in the choice of a Recorder, 
who may for many years supply that important office 
with skill, diligence, courage, and fidelity. And let 
all the people say. Amen. 


A NEW PROPOSAL, 

FOR THE BETTER REGULATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF QUADRILLE. 1/36. 


Ridiculum aeri 

Fortius ct melius. See. — Hok. 1 Sat. x. 14- 


Mr. George Faulkner, a printer in Dut)lin, »t the request of Dr 
Swift, publislictl “ A new proposal for the Ixitter Regulatioi. 
and Improvement of Quadrille,” written by Dr. Josiah Horte. 
tlion bishop of Kilmore, afterwards archbishop of Tuam ; 
Mr. Serjeant Bettesworth, a member of the Irish parliament, 
made a complaint to the house of commons tlieii sitting. 
Tliey voted the printer into custody (who was confined closely 
in ])rison tliree days, when he was in a very bad state of 
health, and his life in much danger) for not disclosing the 
name of the author, at tliat time supposed to he Dr. Swift, 
against whom some invectives were thrown out by Mr. 
Bettesworth and others ; wliich occasioned the poem of ITie 
Legion Club, and others. Dr. Horte was made bishop of 
Kilmore, .luly 27, 1727 ; and translated to Tuam, Jan. 27, 
1741. He published a volume of Sermons, 8vo. 1738; and 
died in 1752. Tliat he was the autlior, and Dr. Swift the 
editor, of this little treatise is plain from tlieir respectiie 
letters, dated Feb. 23, 1836-7 , ana May 12, 1737. 


Whereas the noble game of Quadrille hath been 
found by experience to be of great use and benefit to 
the commonwealth, particularly as it helps to kill /me, 
that lies heavy upon our hands, and to pass away life, 
which seems too long while we have it, and too short 
when we come to part with it ; as it suppresses all wit 
in conversation which is apt to turn into scandal, all 
politics which are offensive to ministries and govern- 
ments, and all reading which is injurious to the eyes, 
especially by candle-light; and it destroys pride effec- 
tually, by bringing the noble and ignoble, the learned 
aiid ignorant, the prude and the coquette, wives, widows, 
and maids, to one common level ; giving preference of 
the best place and warmest corner, not according to the 
fantastical distinctions of birth, (Quality, and station, 
but by equal lot; as it is a sovereign cure for animosi- 
ties, making people good friends for the time being, who 
heartily hate one another ; as it prevents the squabbles, 
so frequent among other dealers, about the weight of 
gold, and gives the lightest the same value and currency 
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with tlie heaviest, wliich is no small advantage to the 
public at this juncture, when change is growing so 
scarce ; and to name no more, as it enables the butler 
to go as fine as his master, without an increase of 
wages. 

And whereas, for want of true taste and rClish of the 
■aid noble game, divers ladies are tardy, and come late 
to the rendezvous, being detained by the paltry cares of 
family, or a nap after dinner, or by hooKing-in a few 
street-visits at doors where tliey expect to be denied, 
and are sometimes cruelly bit; while the true pro- 
feuon and adepts^ who consider tlie shortness of human 
life and the value of precious time, are impatiently 
waiting for such loiterers, and curse innocent clocks 
and watches that are forced to lie in justification of 
their tardiness. 

Now, in order to cut off those frivolous pretences, and 
prevent those ill-bred and injurious })ractice8 for the 
future, and to the intent that every lady may have due 
notice of the appointed hour, it is hereby proposed, that 
a subscription be set on foot for erecting a square tower 
ip the middle of St. Stepheifs Green, an<l that a bell 
be hung in the same, large enough to be heard dis- 
tinctly over the parishes of St. Anne, St. Andrew, and 
St. Peter, and in calm evenings as far as the parish 
of St. Mary, for the benefit of the graduates dwelling 
there: that the said bell, for greater solemnity, shall be 
christened,* according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Roman church, and that the godfathers shall beK. 
C. and M. .T., and the godmothers L. M. and R. E., 
who shall call it The Great Tom of Quadrille ; that the 
said bell shall be tolled by the butlers of St. Stephen's 
Green and Dawson Street in their turns, beginning 
exactly a quarter before six in the evening, and ending 
precisely at six. In the mean time, all tlie little church 
liells shall cease their babblings, to the end Tom may 
be more distinctly heard. 

And if, upon such legal notice, any lady of the party 
shall not be ready on the spot to draw for her place 
before the last stroke of Tom, she shall lay down 5#. 
on the table, by way of fine, for tlie use of the poor of 
the parish, being Protestants ; or on failure thereof, she 
shall not handle a card (hat night, but Dummy shall 
be substituted in her room. 

And that parties may not be disappointed, by ex- 
cuses of a cold or other slight indispositions, when it is 
too late to beat up for a new recruit, it is proposed 
that no such excuse shall be admitted, unless the same 
be certified under the hand of some graduate physician. 

Dr. Richard T always excepted : and for want of 

such certificate, the defaultress to be amerced as fore- 
said at the next meeting. And it is further proposed, 
that the said great Tom shall be tolled a quarter before 
eleven precisely, after which no pool shall be made, to 
the intent that the ladies may have a quarter of an 
hour for adjusting their play-purses and saying their 
prayers ; and in the absence of the butler, wlio is to be 
the bell hour for the night, it may be lawful for a 
footman to snuft* the candles over the ladies' shoulders, 
provided he be a handsome, well-dressed young fellow, 
with a clean shirt and ruffles. 

N. B. That Tom is not to toll on Sundays, without 
special license from the parish minister, and this not 
till divine service is over. 

And whereas frequent disjmtes and altercations arise 
in play between ladies of distinction, insomuch that a 
bystander may plainly perceive that they pull coifs in 
their hearts^ and part with such animosity, that nothing 
but the sovereign reconciler Quadrille could bring them 
to meet again in one house ; it is humbly proposed, for 
the benefit of trade, that when a question cannot lie 
decided by the company, the same shall be immedi- 

* llie bells we cliristenetl by the Papists. 


ately set down in writing by the lady who can writ# 
the best English ; and that the case lieing therebj 
stated, and attested by both parties, shall, togetlier witk 
the fee of one fish ad valorem^ lie laid before the re- 
nowned Mr. Serjeant Buttesworth, who shall be ap- 
pointed arbitrator-general in all disputes of this kind ; 
and shall moreover have sufficient power and authority 
to give damages for all opprobrious language, and 
especially for all hints, squints, innuendoes, leers, and 
shrugs, or other muscular motions of evil signification, 
by which the re])utation of a lady may be aflected, on 
account of any slip or miscarriage that may have hap- 
pened within twenty years last past. 

And if any lady should find herself aggrieved by the 
decision of the said Mr. Bettesworth, it shall be lawful 
for her to remove her cause, by appeal, before the up- 
right man in Essex-street, who, having never given a 
corrupt judgment, may be called, next after his holi- 
ness at Home, the only infallible judge upon earth ; and 
the said upright man's determination shall be final and 
conclusive to all parties. 

And forasmuch as it appears by experience, that this 
beneficial branch of commerce ennnot well be carried 
on without entries to be made in writing, which, by 
their great number, might occasion oversights and mis- 
takes, without some prudent restrictions; it is humbly 
proposed that all appointments made for any longer time 
than three months to come shall be declared utterly 
null and void : and in case a lady should happen, upon 
the day prefixed within that term, to be in labour, or to 
be no longer than one week bronght to bed ; or if, for 
the unseasonable hours, her husband should withhold 
her pin-money, or chain her by the leg to the Injd-post, 
she shall incur no penalty for her non-appearance, 
there being no doubt of her good inclination. 

But no plea of a husband newly buried, or of weeds 
delayed by a mantua maker, or any other matter of 
mere fashion or ceremony, shall be in anvw-ise ad- 
mitted. 

And to the intent that no breach of faith may pass 
urqmnished, it is proposed, that the lady making default 
shall at the next party meeting take the chair nearest 
the door, or against a cracked panel in the wainscot, 
and have no screen at her back, unless she shall give 
her honour that her memorandum paper was casually 
left in her folio Common lhayer-book at church, and 
that she only ])eru8ed it there during the collect ; in 
which case her punishment shall be respited till the 
next meeting, where she shall protluce the same, and 
vouch it to be the true original. 

And lastly, because it sometimes happens that a 
party is broken and a hand wanting by misnomer, and 
other blunders of servants carrying messages; it is pro- 
posed, that the servant so oft'ending, if it be a x'ulet de 
chambre, shall wait in a common livery for the space 
of one month ; and if he be a footman, the booby 
shall be tossed in a blanket in the middle of Steplien's 
Green. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

FOR THE HONOUR OF THE KINGDOM OF IRELAND. 
173S. 


This is to inform the public, that a gentleman of long 
study, ol)servation, an(lexi)erience, hath em|)loyed him- 
self for several years in making collections of facts m- 
latiiig to the conduct of divines, physicians, lawyers, 
soldiers, merchants, traders, and squires ; confining an 
historical account of the im>st remarkaVde corruptions, 
frauds, oppressions, knave: ies, and perjuries; wherein 
the names of ^he persons concerued shall be inserted ai 
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full length, with some account of their families and 
stations. 

But whereas the said gentleman cannot complete his 
history without some assistance from the puolic, he 
humbly desires that all persons, who have any memoirs, 
or accounts, relating to themselves, their families, their 
friends, or acquaintance, which are well attested, and 
fit to enrich the work, will please to send them to the 
printer of this advertisement : and if any of the said 
Tiersons, who are disposed to send materials, hapjien to 
live in the country, it is desired their letters may be 

either franked, or the post paid. 

This collection is to commence with the year 1700, 
and to be continued to the present year, 1738. The 
work is to be entitled, “The Authors Critical History 
of his Own Times.” 

It is intended to be printed by subscription, in a large 
octavo ; each volume to contain 500 facts, and to be 
sold for a British crown. The au dior proposeth that 
the whole work (which shall take in the period of 38 
years) shall be contained in 18 volumes. 

Whoever shall send the author any accounts of per- 
sons who have performed any acts of justice, charity, 
public spirit, gratitude, fidelity, or the like, attested by 
indubitable witnesses within the same period, the said 
facts shall be printed by way of appendix at the end of 
each volume, and no addition to the price of the work 
demanded. But, lest any such persons may apprehend 
that the relating of these facts may be injurious to their 
reputations, their names shall not be set down without 
particular direction. 

N.B. There will be a small number printed on royal 
paper for the curious, at only two British crowns. There 
will also be the efligies of the most eminent persons 
mentioned in tiiis work, prefixed to each volume, curi- 
ously engraved by Mr. Hogarth. 

Subscriptions are taken in by the printer hereof, and 
by the booksellers of London and Dublin. 


ON GIVING BADGES TO THE POOR. 


Dcanery-hou»e, Sept 26, 1726. 

The continued concourse of beggars from all parts of 
the kingdom to this city, having made it impossible 
for the several parishes to maintain their own poor ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of the land, several lord 
mayors did apply themselves to the lord archbishop of 
Dublin, that his grace would direct his clergy and his 
churchwardens of the said city to appoint badges of 
brass, copper, or pewter, to be worn by the poor of the 
^yeral parishes. The badges to be marked with the 
initial letters of the 'name of each cnurch, and num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, &c., and to be well sewed and fastened 
on the right and left shoulder of the outward garment 
of each of the said poor, by which they might be dis- 
tinguished. And that none of the said poor should go 
out of their own parish to beg alms; whereof the beadles 
were to take care. 

His grace the lord archbishop did accordingly give 
his directions to the clergy ; which, however, have 
proved wholly ineffectual, by the fraud, perverseness, 
or pride of the said poor, several of them oy^enly pro- 
testing “they will never submit to wear the said badges.” 
And of those who received them, almost every one keep 
them in their pockets, or hang them in a string about 
their necks, or fiisten them under their coats, not to be 
seen, by which means the whole design is eluded; ♦so 
that a man may walk from one end of the town to an- 
other without seeing one beggar regularly badged, and 
in such great iiuml^rs, that they are a mighty nuisance 
to the public, most of them being foreigners. 

It is therefore proposed, that his grace the lord arch- 


bishop would please to call the clergy of the city toge* 
ther, and renew his directions and exhortations to them, 
to put the affair of badges eftectually in practice, by such 
methods as his grace and they shall agree upon. And 
1 think it would be highly necessary that some paper 
should be pasted up in several proper parts of the city, 
signifying this order, and exhorting all people to give 
no alms except to those poor who are regularly badged,* 
and only while they are in the precincts of their own 
parishes. And if something like this were delivered by 
the ministers in the reading-desk two or three Lord's- 
days successively, it would still be of further use to put 
this matter upon a right foot. And that all who offend 
against this regulation be treated as vagabonds and 
sturdy beggars. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ABOUT MAINTAINING THE POOR. 


W E have been amused, for at least thirty years past, 
with numberless schemes, in writing and discourse, both 
in and out of parliament, for maintaining the poor ana 
setting them to work, e8j)ecially in this city : most of 
which were idle, indigested, or visionary ; and all of 
them ineffectual, as it has jdainly appeared by the con- 
sequences. Many of those projectors were so stupid, 
that they drew a paiallel from Holland to England, to 
be settled in Ireland; that is to say, from two countries 
with full freedom and encouragement for trade, to a 
third where all kind of trade is cramped, a>id the most 
beneficial parts are entirely taken away. But the per- 
petual infelicity of false and foolish reasoning, as well 
as })roceeding and acting upon it, seems to be fatal to 
this country. 

For my own part, who have much conversed with 
tliose folks who call themselves merchants, 1 do not re- 
member to have met with a more ignorant and wrong- 
thinking race of people in the very first rudiments of 
trade ; which, however, was not so much owing to their 
want of capacity, as to the crazy constitution of this 
kingdom, where pedlers are better qualified to thrive 
than the wisest merchants. I could fill a volume with 
only setting down a list of the public absurdities by 
which this kingdom has suffered within the compass of 
my own memory, such as could not be believed of any 
nation, among whom folly was not established as a law. 
I cannot forbear instancing a few of these, because it 
may be of some use to those who shall have it in their 
power to be more cautious for the future. 

The first was, the building of the barracks ; whereof 
I have seen above oiie-lialf, and have beard enough of 
the rest, to affirm that the public has been cheated of 
at least two-thirds of the money raised for that use, by 
the plain fraud of the undertakers. 

Another was the management of the money raised 
for the Palatines ; when, instead of employing that great 
sum in purchasing lands in some remote and cheap part 
of the kingdom, and there planting those people as a 
colony, the whole end was utterly defeated. 

A tliird is, the insurance office against fire, by which 
several thousand pounds are yearly remitted to Eng- 
land, (a trifle, it seems, we can easily spare,) and will 
gradually increase until it comes to a good national tax : 
for the society-marks upon our houses (und«r which 
might ]:)roperly be written, “The Lord have mercy 
upon us ! ’'•)8pread faster and farther than the colony of 
frogs. I have, for above twenty years past, given wam- 

* This wiis the inscription planed on houses visited by the 
plague. 

b This sixailitude, which Is certainly the finest that could 
possibly have been used upon this occasion, seems to require a 
short explication. About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Dr. Gwjihers, a physician, and ftllow of the University 
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ing several thousand times to many substantial people, 
and to such who are acquainted with lords and squires, 
and the Wke great folks, to any of whom I have not the 
honour to be known : I mentioned my daily fears, lest 
our watchful friends in England might take this busi- 
ness out of our hands ; and how easy it would be to 
prevent that evil, by erecting a society of persons who 
had good estates, such, for instance, as that noble knot 
of bankers, under the style of “Swift and Company.” 
But now we are become tributary to England, not only 
for material! to light our own fires, but for engines to 
put them out; to which, if hearth-money be atlded, 
(repealed in England as a grievance,) we have the honour 
to pay three taxes for fire. 

A fourth was the knavery of those merchants, or 
linen-manufacturers, or both, when, upon occasion of 
the plague at Marseilles, we had a fair opportunity of 
getting into our hands tlie whole linen-trade of Spain ; 
but the commodity was so bad, and held at so high a 
rate, that almost tlie whole cargo was returned, and the 
small remainder sold below the prime cost. 

So many other particulars of the same nature crowd 
iisto my thoughts, that I am forced to stop ; and the 
rather because they are not very proper for my subject, 
to which I shall now return. 

Among all the schemes for maintaining the poor of 
the city and setting them to work, the least weight has 
been laid upon that single point which is of tlie greatest 
importance ; I mean that of keeping foreign beggars 
from swarming hither out of every part of the country ; 
for until this be brought to pass elrectually, all our wise 
reasonings and proceedings upon them will be vain and 
ridiculous. 

The prodigious number of beggars throughout this 
kingdom, in proportion to so small a number of people, 
is owing to many reasons : to the laziness of the natives; 
the want of work to employ them ; tlie enormous rents 
paid by cottagers for their miserable cabins and potato 
plots; their early marriages, without the least prospect 
of establishment ; the ruin of agriculture, whereby such 
vast immbers are hindered from providing their own 
bread, and have no money to purchase it; the mortal 
damp upon all kinds of trade ; and many other circum- 
stances, too tedious or invidious to mention. 

And to the same causes we owe the perpetual con- 
course of foreign beggars to this town, the country land- 
lords giving all assistance, except money and victuals, 
to drive from their estates those miserable creatures they 
have undone. 

It was a general complaint against the j^oor-house, 
under its former governors, “That tlie number of poor 
in this city did not lessen by faking 300 into the house, 
and all of them recommended under the ministers’ and 
churchwardens’ hands of the several parishes and 
this complaint must still continue, although the poor- 
house should be enlarged to contain 3000, or even 
double that number. 

The revenues of the poor-house, as it is now esta- 
blished, amount to about 2000/. a-year ; whereof 200/. 
allowed for ofiicers, and 100/. for repairs, the remaining 
1700/., at 4/. a-head, will support 425 persons. This is 
a favourable allowance, considering that I subtract iio- 
ihing for the diet oi those officers, and for wear and tear 
of furniture ; and if every one of these collegiates should 

of Dulilin, brouulit over wMh him a parcel of frogs from Eng- 
land to Ireland, iu order to propagate their species in tlmt 
kingdom, and threw thorn into the ditches of the University 
park ; but they all iMjrished. Whereupon he sent to Englaml 
for Mme bottles of the frog-spawn, which he tlirew into ‘those 
ttitches, by which means the species of frogs was propagated in 
that kingdom. Howeter, their number was so small in the 
i year 1720, that a frog was nowhere to be seen in Ireland, ex- 
[ c^t in the neighbourhood of the University park: but within 
I SIX or seven years after, they spread thirty, forty, or fifty miles 
j over tho country ; and so at last, by degrees, over the wliolo 


be set to work, it is agreed they will not lie able to gain 
by their labour above one-fourth part of their main- 
tenance. 

At the same time, the oratorial part of these gentle- 
men seldom vouchsafe to mention fewer than 1500 or 
2000 people to be maintained in this hospital, without 
troubling their heads about the fund. ♦ n* # 


A PROPOSAL 

FOR GIVING BADGES TO THE BEGGARS IN ALE 
THE PARISHES OF DIJHLIN. 


April 22, 1737. 

It has been a general complaint fiiat tlie poor-house 
(especially since the new constitution liy act of parlia- 
ment) has hecMi of no benefit to this city, for tlie ease 
of which it was wholly intended. I had the honour 
to be a member of it many years before it was new- 
modelled by the legislature, not from any personal 
regard, but merely as one of the two deans, who are of 
oourae nut into most commissions that relate to the 
city; and I have likewise the honour to have been 
left out of several commissions, ujion the score of 
party, in which my predecessors time out of mind 
have always been members. 

The first commission was made up of about fifly 
persons, which were the lord mayor, aldermen anti 
sherilfs, anil some few other citizens, the judges, the 
two archbishops, the two deans of the city, and one or 
two more gentlemen. And I must confess my opinion, 
that the dissolving of the old commission and establish- 
ing a new one of nearly three times the number have 
lieeii the great cause of rendering so good a design not 
only useless but a grievance, instead of a benefit to the 
city. In the present commission all (he city clergy 
are included, besides a great number of squires; not 
only those who reside in Dublin and the neighbour- 
hood, but several who live at a great distance, and can- 
not possildy liavt: the least concern for the advantage 
of the city. 

At the few general meetings that I liave attended 
since the new establishment, 1 observed very little was 
done except one or two acts of extreme justice, which 
I then thought might as well have been spared ; and 
1 have found the court of assistants usually taken up 
ill little wrangles about coachmen, and adjusting ac- 
counts of meal and small beer, which, however neces- 
sary, might sometimes have given place to matters of 
much greater moment, — I mean some scliemes recom- 
mended to the general board for answering the chief 
ends in erecting and establisliing suoh a poor-house 
and endowing it with so considerable a revenue ; and 
the ]>riiicipal end 1 take to have been that of main- 
taining the poor and orphans of the city where the 
parishes are not aide to do it, and clearing the streets 
from all strollers, foreigners, and sturdy beggars, with 
which, to the universal complaint and admiration, 
Dublin is more infested since the establishment of 
the poor-house tliari it was ever known to he since its 
first erection. 

As the wlude fund for supporting this hos])ital is 
raised only from the inhabitants of the city, so there 
can be hardly anything more absurd than to see it 
misemployed in maintaining foreign beggars, and 
bastards or orphans of farmers, whose country land- 
lords never contributed one shilling toward their sup- 
port. 1 would engage that half this revenue, if em- 
ployed with common care and no very great degree of 
common honesty, would maintain all the real objects 
of charity in this city, except a small number of 
original poor in every parish, who might, without being 
burdensome to the parishioners, find a tolerable support. 
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1 nave for some years past applied myself to several 
lord-mayors, and the late archbishop of Dublin, for a 
remedy to this evil of foreign beggars ; and they all 
appeare<l ready to receive a very pla’r* proposal, I 
mean that of badging the original poor i '•very parish 
who begged in the streets ; that the said j ?s:gar8 should 
be confined to their own parishes ; that they should 
wear their badges well sewn upon one of their shoulders, 
always visible, on pain of being whip^d and turned 
out of town, or whatever legal punishment may be 
thought proT>er and etlectual. But, by the wrong way 
of thinking in some clergymen, and the indifference of 
others, this method was perpetually defeated, to their 
own continual disquiet, which they do not ill deserve 
and if the grievance aflecied only them, it would be of 
less consequence, because the remedy is in their own 
power ; but. all street walkers and shojikeepers bear an 
equal share in its hourly vexation. 

I never heard of more than one objection against 
this expedient of badging the poor, and confining their 
walks to theirseveral parishes. The objection was this — 
Whatshall we do with the foreign beggars? must they be 
left to starve? I answered, No; but they must be 
driven and whipped out of the town ; and let the next 
country parish do as tiiey please, or rather, after the 
practice in England, send them from one |iarish to 
another until they reach their own homes. Ry the old 
laws of England, still in force, every parish is bound to 
maintain its own poor ; and the matter is of no such 
consequence in this point as some would make it, 
whether a country parish be rich or [)oor. In the 
remoter and poorer parishes of the kingdom, all neces- 
saries of life proper for poor people are comparatively 
cheaper; I mean buttermilk, oatmeal, potatoes, and 
other vegetables ; and every farmer or cottager, who is 
not himself a beggar, can spare sometimes a sup or a 
morsel, not worth the fourth part of a farthing, to an 
indigent neighbour of liis own parish, who is disabled 
from work. A beggar, native of the parish, is known 
to the squire, to the church-minister, to the poj)i8h 
priest, or the conventicle teacher, as well as to every 
fanner; he has gerieially some relations able to live, 
and contribute something to his maintenance : none of 
which advantages can be reasonably expected on a 
removal to places where he is altogether unknown. If 
he be not quite maimed, he and his trull and litter of 
brats (if he has any) may get half their support by 
doing some kind of work in their power, and thereby be 
less burdensome to the people. In short, all necessaries 
of life grow in the country, and not in cities, and are 
cheaper where they grow ; nor is iteqiiitablethat beggars 
should put us to the charge of giving them victuals, 
and the carriage too. 

But when the spirit of wandering takes him, attended 
by his females and their equipage of children, he 
becomes a nuisance to the whole country ; he and his 
females arc thieves, and teach the trade of stealing to 
their brood of four years old ; and if his infirmities be 
counterfeit, it is dangerous for a single person uuarmed 
to meet him on the road. He wanders from one county 
to another, but still witli a view to this town, where he 
arrives at last, and enjoys all the privileges of a Duiilin 
beggar. 

I do not wonder that the country squires should be 
very willing to send up their colonies; but why the 
city should be content to receive them is beyond my 
imagination. 

If the city were obliged by their charters to maintain 
a thousand beggars, they could do it clieaper by eighty 
per cent, a hundred miles off, than in this town, or in 
any of its suburbs. 

There is no village in Connaught that in proportion 
shares so deeply in the daily increasing miseries of Ireland 
as its capital city ; to which miseries there hardly 


remained any addition, excej)t the per|)etuai swanm 
of foreign beggars, who might be banisVi'ed in a months 
without expense, and with very little trouble. 

As I am personally acquainted with a great numbei 
of street-beggars, I find some weak attempts have been 
mr^de in one or two parishes to promote the wearing oi 
badges ; and my first question to those who ask an alms 
is, “■ Where is your badge ?’^ I liave, in several years, 
met with about a dozen who were ready to produce 
them, some out of their pockets, others from under tlieii 
coats, and two or three on their shoulders, only covered 
with a sort of capes, which they could lift up or let 
down upon occasion. I’hey are too lazy to work ; 
they are not afraid to steal, nor ashamed to beg ; and 
yet are f.oo proud to be seen with a badge, as many of 
them have confessed to me, and not a few in very 
injurious terms, particularly the females. They all 
look upon such an obligation as a high indignity done 
to their oflice. I appeal to all indifferent people 
whether such wretches deserve to Ire relieved. As to 
myself, I must confess this absurd insvjlence has so 
afiected me, that for several years past I have not 
disposed of one single farthing to a street- beggar, nur 
intend to do so, until I see a better regulation ; and 1 
have endeavoured to persuade all my brother walkers to 
follow my example, which most of t hem assure me they 
will do. For if beggary be not able to beat out pride, 
it cannot deserve charity. However, as to persons in 
coaches and chairs, they bear but little of the persecu- 
tion we suffer, and are willing to leave it entirely 
upon us. 

To say the truth, there is not a more undeserving, 
vicious race of human kind than the bulk o^ those who 
are reduced to beggary, even i?i this beggarly country. 
For as a great part of our public miseries is originally 
owing to our own fiults, (but what those faults are, I 
am grown by experience too wary to mention,) so I am 
conlident that, among the meaner people, nineteen in 
twenty of those who are reduced to a starving condition 
did not become so by what the lawyers call the work 
of God either u})()n their bodies or goods ; but merely 
from their own idleness, attended with all manner of 
vices, particularly drunkenness, thievery, and cheating. 

Whoever inquires, as 1 liave frequently done from 
those who have asked me an alms, what was their 
former course of life, will find them to have been 
servants in good families, broken tradesmen, labourers, 
cottagers, and what tliey call decayed housekeepers; 
but (to use their own cant) reduced by losses and 
crosses, by which nothing can be understood but idle- 
ness and vice. 

As this is the only Cbflstian country where people, 
contrary to the old maxim, are the jroverty, and not 
the riches of the nation ; so the blessing of increase and 
multi})ly is by us converted into a curse; and as mar- 
riage has been ever countenanced in all free countries, 
so we should be less miserable if it wp»’e discouraged 
in ours, as far as can be consistent witli Christianity. 
It is seldom known in England that the labourer, the 
lower mechanic, the servant or the cottager, thinks of 
marrying until he has saved up a stock of money suf- 
ficient to carry on his business, nor takes a wife with- 
out a suitable portion ; and as seldom fails of making 
a yearly addition to that stock, with a view of pro- 
viding for his children. But in this kingdom the case 
is directly contrary ; where many thousand couples are 
yearly married, whose whole united fortunes, bating 
the rags on their backs, would not be sufficient to pur- 
chase a pint of butter-milk for their wetlding- supper, 
nor have any prosjiect of supporting their honourable 
slate, but by service, or labour, or thievery. Nay, 
their happiness is often deferred until they find credit 
to Iwrrow, or cunning to steal, a shilling to pay theif 
popish priest, or infamous couple-beggar. Surely no 
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Airaculous portion of wisdom would be required to 
find Home kind of remedy against this destructive evil, 
or at leaat not to draw the consequences of it upon our 
decaying city, the greatest part whereof must of course 
in a few years become desolate or in ruins. 

In all other nations, that are not absolutely barba- 
rous, parents think themselves bound by the law of 
nature and reason to make some provision for their 
children ; but the reason oifered by the inhabitants of 
Ireland for marrying is, that tliey may have children 
to maintain them when they grow old and unable to 
work. 

I am informed that we have been for some tim<?past 
extremely obliged to England for one very bcneticiul 
branch of commerce; for it seems they are grown »o 
gracious as to transiTiit us continually colonies of 
beggars, in return for a million of money they receive 
yearly from hence. That 1 may give no ofl’ence, 

I profess to mean real English beggars, in the literal 
meaning of the word, as it is usually uriderstood by 
l^rotestants. It seems the justices of the peace and 
parish -officers in the western coasts of England liave a 
^v)od while followed the trade of exporting fiither their 
supernumerary beggars, in order to advance the English 
Protestant interest among us; and these they are so 
kind as to send over gratis^ and duty free. I have had 
the honour, more than once, to attend large cargoes of 
fliern from Chester to Dublin; and 1 was then so 
ignorant as to give my opinion that our city should 
re( ('ive tliem into Ihidewell, and after a month’s resi- 
dfMice, liaving been well whipped twice a-day, fed with 
hran and water, and put to bard labour, they should 
be returned honestly back with thanks as cheap as they 
came : or if that were not ap])rovcd of, 1 pr()})osed that, 
whereas one Englishtriaii is allowed to be of equal 
intrinsic value willi twelve born in Ireland, we should 
in justice return them a dozen for one, to dispose of 
as tliey please. 

As to the native poor of this city, there would be 
little or no damage in confining them to their several 
parishes. For instance: a beggar of the parish of St. 
Warhurgh's, or any other parish liere, if he he an 
object of compassion, has an ecpial chance to receive 
his proportion of alms from every charitable hand : 
because the iiihahitants, one or other, walk through 
every street in town, and give their alms without con- 
sidering the place, wherever they think it may he well 
disposed of; and these helps, added to what they get 
in eatables, by going from house to house among the 
gentry and citizens, will, without being very burden- 
some, be sufficient to keep them alive. 

It is true the poor of the suburb parishes will not 
liave altogether the same advantage, because they are 
not equally in the road of business and passengers; hut 
here it is to be considered, that the beggars (liere 
have not so good a title to public charity, liecause most 
of them are strollers from the country, and compose a 
principal part of that great nuisance which we ought to 
remove. I should be apt to think, that few things can 
he more irksome to a city-minister than a number of 
iieggars which do not belong to his district; whom he 
has no obligation (o take care of, who are no part of his 
flock, and who take the bread out of the mouths of 
those to whom it jiroperly belongs. When I mention 
this abuse to any minister of a city parish, he usually 
lays the fault upon (he beadles, who, he says, are bribed 
by the foreign beggars; and, as those beadles often 
keep alehouses, they find their account in such cus- 
toniers. This evil might easily be remediecl, if the 
parishes would make some small addition to the 
salaries of beadles, and be more careful in the choice 
of those officers. But I conceive there is one effectual 
method in the power of every minister to put iu prac- 
lice; I mean, by making it the interest of all his own 


original poor to drive out intruders *, for, if (lie |varish 
l)eggars were absolutely forbidden by the minister arid 
church- officers to suffer stiollers to come into the 
parish, upon pain of themselves not being permitted tc 
beg alms at the church doors, or at the liouses and 
shops of the inhabitants, they would prevent interlopers 
more effectually than twenty beadles. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the great indis- 
cretion of our city shopkeepers, who sufl'er their doors 
to be daily besieged by crowds of beggars, (as the gates 
of a lord are by duns,) to the great disgust and vexa- 
tion of many customers, who I have frequently observed 
to go to other shops, rather than suffer such a persecu- 
tion ; which might easily be avoided, if no foreign beg- 
gars were allowed to infest them. 

Wlierefore I do assert, that the shopkeepers, who are 
(he greatest complainers of this grievance, lamenting 
that for every customer they are worried by fifty beg- 
gars, do very well deserve what they suffer, when an 
apprentice witii a horsewhip is able to lash every beggar 
from the shop who is not one of the parish, and does 
not wear the badge of that parish on liis slioulder, well 
fastened and fairly visible; and if this practice wers 
universal in every liouse to all the sturdy vagrants, we 
should in a few weeks clear the town of all mendicants 
except those who have a pro])er title toonr cliarity ; as 
for the aged and infirm, it would lie sufficient to give 
them nothing, and then they must starve, or follow their 
brethren. 

It was the city that first endowed this hospital ; and 
those who afterward contributed, as they weie such 
who generally inhabited here, so they intended what 
they gave to he for the use of the city's poor. The 
revenues which have since been raised by parliament are 
wholly paid by the city, without the least charge upon 
any other part of the kingduin ; and therefore nothing 
could more defeat the original design, than to misapply 
those revenues on strolling beggars or bastards from 
the country, which bears no sliare in the charges we 
are at. 

If some of the out parishes he overburdened with 
poor, the reason must be, that the greatest part of those 
poor are strollers from the country, who nestle themselves 
where they can find the cheajiest lodgings, and from 
tnence infest every part of the town ; out of which they 
ought to he whipptHl as a most insufferable nuisance, 
being nothing else but a profligate clan of thieves, 
drunkards, heathens, and whoremongers, fitter to Ije 
rooted out of the face of the earth, than suffered to levy 
a vast annual tax upon the city, which shares too deep 
in the jiuldic miseries, brought on us by the oppres- 
sions we lie under from our neighbours, our brethren, 
our countrymen, our fellow piotestants, and fellow- 
subjects. 

Some time ago I was appointed one of a committee 
to inquire into the state of the workhouse; where we 
found that a cliarity was bestowed by a great person 
for a certain time, which in its consequences ojx^rated 
very much to the detriment of the house; for, when 
the time was elapsed, all those who were supported by 
that charity continued on the same foot with the rest 
of the foundation ; and being generally a pack of pro- 
fligate vagahoiul wretches from several parts of the 
kingdom, corrupted all the rest; so partial, or treache- 
rous, or interested, or ignorant, or inistiiken, are gene 
rally all recommenders, not only tt eninloyments, but 
even to charity itself. 

I know it is complained of, that the difficulty of 
driving fiireign lieggars out of the city is charged upon 
the bellowers, (as tliey are called,) who find their ac- 
counts best in suffering (hose vagrants to follow their 
trade throi'gh every part of (he town. But this abuse 
might easily he remedied, and very much to the 
advantage of the whole city, if better salaries were given 
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io tlio«c wl» > tfxecute that oflice in the leveral parishes, 
and would make it their interests to clear the town of 
those caterpillars, rather than hazard the loss of an 
employment that would give them an honest livelihood. 
Hut if that should fail, yet a general resolution of 
never giving charity to a street- lieggar out of his own 
parish, or without a visible badge, would infallibly 
force all vagrants to depart. 

There is generally a vagabond spirit in lieggars which 
ought to Ire discouniged and severely punished. It is 
owing to the same causes that drove them into poverty ; 
f mean idleness, drunkenness, and rash marriages, 
without the least prospect of siip[K)rtlng a family by 
holiest endeavours, which never came info their thoughts. 
It isobsiTved, that hardly one Ireggar in twenty looks 
upon himself to be relieved by receiving bread or other 


Arod ; aiul they have in this town been frequently Bern 
to pour out of their pitchers good broth tliat has hem 
given them into the kennel ; neither do they much 
regard clothes uidess to sell them ; for their rags are 
part of tlieir tools with which they work ; they want 
oidy ale, brandy, and other strong liquors, which can- 
not be had without money ; and money, as they con- 
ceive, always abounds in the metropolis. 

I had some other thoughts to offer upon this subject. 
But as I am a desponder in my nature, and have 
tolerably well discovered tlie disposition of our people, 
who never will move a step toward easing themselves 
from any one single grievance, it will he thought th^t 
I have already said too much, and to little or no pur- 
pose, which has often been the fate or fortune of tlie 
writer. Jonathan Swift. 
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Tuntrnii llu; rW-nri’w flrft niid moat l/Kjdahle amhitt >n was In <*xcfd a y r<*ao>’»»r. frequently declared tluU ln 3 liad not talents for 
it, and llierefore woiiltl not piiMisli any jM-rmona, tlioiijrli ollen f>r*’ji!*3d hy his iViend* to do it. He wii.s however well attended 
Ity a erfiwded audience every filth Sunday at hU CHthtdral, wlien the preachin" eami? to lus turn, which was well known in 
liiihlin ; and hia taTiiKins are certainly etirions. for auch reawnia a* wotild n»:ik(* other works despicable. They were written in 
a eareleiw hurrying manner, the ofTspriiif; of ntwasity, not of choic«3. »<> that we see the on).nnal force of his genius more in these 
eomposilions, tn.d were the legitimate sons of duty, than in other y»ieees. th.d were the natural son.s of love! They were held in 
sucli low (•HtJHun in his own tlmui'hts. that, aome years Iwfore lie died, he ga\e away the whole collection to Dr. Sheridan, with 
the utmost indin*crence. “ Here.'' says he, “are a boiuUo ofniy old 8<‘rnmns: you may have them, if yon plcasxi, they may l)e 
ofnse in ynn, tlu‘v have never ls*en of any to me.“ 'Hie imrcel given to Dr. Sheridan consisted of al>outfive and tliirty sermons. 
'IVelve of them*. Iiaving come to li«ht at difl'erent wriodt of lime, are here collected, and a peruial of any one of tliem must 
excite a wish lor thow* whlt h we have not ti«en so nappy as to recover. 


The following form of prayer, which Dr. 
Swifl conafiiiitly used in the pulpit Iteforc hit sermon, 
is copied from his own hand writing. 

Almighty and most inere.ifnl (iod ! forgive us all 
our sins. Give us grace heartily to rejicnt them, and 
to lead new lives. Grafl in onr heart.*! a true love and 
veneration for fliy holy name and wortl. Make thy 
pruitors hnrning and shining lights, able to convince 
gaiiisuyers, and to save others and themselves. Bless 
this congregation here met together in thy name ; 
grant them to hear and receive thy holy word, to the 
salvation of their own souls. I.riuitly, we desire to 
return tluHt ]miise and thanksgiving for all thy mercies 
lH‘»towed ujHMi us, Init chiefly for the fountain of them 
all, JksosCuhist our Loud, in whose name and words 
we further call ujxmi tliee, saying, Our Father^ &c.’' 

SERMON THE FIRST. 

THE DIFFICULTY OF KNOWING ONE’S SELF. 

2 KINGS vlii. TART OF THE 13X11 VERSE. 

And Hazafl saidy But what/ ts thi/ servant a dog^ that 
he thottld do thia great thing ? 

W F. have a very singular instance of the dect^itfulness 
of the heart., representeil to us in the i>erson of Hazael, 

» When I first gave this sermon to Ik) publishwl, I hud some 
douhG wliotlier It wort* genuine, for though 1 found it in the 
same piuvol with three others in the dean’s own hand, und there 
was a groat similitnde in Um writing, yet. as some of the letters 
wvit* differently cut, and the hand in general much fairur than 
his. 1 gave it to tho world hs duhious. But as some manuscripts 
of his early poems have since fallen into my hands, transcrilied 
by Stella, I found ui»ou comparing them that tho W'liting,, was 
exactly the same with that of the sermon, which was theivfore 
copied by her. Swift, in his journal to that lady, takes notice 
that ho had Insen her writing master, and that Uierc was such a 
strong rem*m..lanc*o iictwceu their hands, as gave oct^usion to 
eonte of hin friends to rally him, upon set'iug sKime of her letters 
addresserl to him at tlic bar of the coffin* house, by asking him 
how long ho had t.ikcn bp the custom of writing Idlers to him- 


I who was sent •to tlie prophet Elisha to inquire of the 
liord coiicemiiig Ins master the king of Syria’s re- 
covery. For the man of God, having told him that 
tlie king might recover from the disorder he was then 
lahoiiring under, liegan to set and fasten his coun- 
tenance him of a sudden, and Jo break out into 
the most violent expressions of sorrow, and a (h*ep 
concern for it; whereupon, wlicn Hazael, full of shame 
and confusion, asked, Why weepeth my lord?’’ He 
answered, “ Because I know all the evil that thou wilt 
do unto tlie children of Israel; their strongholds wilt 
thou set on fire, and tlieir young men wilt thou slay 
with the sword, and wilt dash their children, and rip 
up their women with child.’’ Thus much did the 
man of God say and know of him, by a light darted 
into his mind from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing 
himself so well as the other did, wtis startled and 
amazed at the relation, and would not lielieve it pos- 
sible that a man of ids temper could ever run out into 
such enormous instances of cruelty and inhumanity. 
“What!” says he, “is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do Uiis great thing?” 

And yet for all this it is highly probable that he 
was then that man he could not imagine himself to 
be; for we find him, on the very next day after his 
return, in a very treacherous and disloyal manner, 
murdering his own master and usurping his kingdom j 
which was but a prologue to the sad triigedy which he 
afterwards acted ujxin the people of Israel. 

And now the case is but very little better with most 
men than it was with Hazael ; however it cometli to 
pass, they are wonderfully unacquainted with their 
own temper and disposition, and know very little of 

self? .S> that I can now fairly give it to the public as One of 
his, anti not at all unworthy of the author.” 'hjc admirt^rs of 
Swift, it has lieon justly obscrvecl, may claim for his sermons a 
Ulwral share of tho approbation due to his other productions. 
Twelve only have been recovered by the industrv of Mr Nichols 
' and preceding editors. 
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irbat passeth within them ; for of so many proud, am- 
bitious, revengeful, envying, arid ill-natured persons 
that are in the world, where is there one of tliero, who, 
although he hath all the symptoms of the vice appear- 
ing upon every occ^ioii, can look witli such an im- 
part!^ eye upon himself as to believe that the imputa- 
tion thrown upon him is not altogether groundless and 
unfair? Who, if he were told by men of a discerning 
spirit and a strong conjecture, of all the evil and 
absunl things which that false heart of his wouhl at 
one time or other betray him into, would not believe 
as little, and wonder as much as Hazael did l>efore 
him ? Thus, for instance ; tell an a!)gry person that he 
is weak and impotent, and of no consistency of mind ; 
fell him that such or such a little accident, which he 
may then despise and think much below a passion, shall 
hereafter make him say and do several absunl, indis- 
creet, and misbecoming things ; he may perha]w own 
that he hath a spirit of resentment within him that will 
not let him he imposed upon, but he fondly imagines 
that he can lay a becoming restraint upon it when he 
pleaseth, altliough it is ever running away with him 
• into some indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring the words of my text to our pre- 
sent occasion, I shall endeavour , in a further prosecution 
of them, to evince tlie great necessity of a nice and 
curious inspection into tlie several recesses of the lieart, 
being the surest and the shortest method that a w icked 
man can take to reform himself; for let us but stop 
the fountain, and the streams will spend and waste 
themselves away in a very little tinie ; but if we go 
about, like children, to raise a bank, and to stop tlie 
current, not taking notice all the while of the sjiring 
which continually feedeth it, when the next flood of 
temptation riseth and breaketh in upon it, then we 
•hall find that we have begun at the wrong end of our 
duty, and that we are very little more the better for it, 
than if we had sat still and made no advances at all. 
But in order to a clearer explanation of the point, I 
•hall sjieak to these following particulars : — 

Frrs/, By endeavouring to prove, from particular in- 
•tances, that man is generally the most ignorant 
creature in the world of himself. 

Stcondly^ By inquiring into the grounds and reasons of 
his ignorance. 

Thirdly and lastly^ By proposing several advantages 
that do most assuredly attend a due improvement in 
the knowledge of ourselves. 

Firt/, then, to prove that man is generally the most 
ignorant creature in the world of himself. 

To pursue the heart of man through all the instances 
of life, in all its several windings and turnings, and 
under that infinite variety of shajtes and appearances 
which it ]mtteth on, wouhl be a difticult and almo.st 
impossible nndertuking ; so that I shall coniine myself 
to such as have a nearer reference to the present occa- 
sion, and do upon a closer view show themselves 
through the wliole business of repentance. For we 
all know what it is to repent, hut whether he re|jentcth 
him truly of his sins or not, who can know it? 

Now the great duty of repentance is chiefly made 
up of these two parts, a hearty sorrow for ihe follies 
and miscarriages of the time past, ami a full purpose 
and resolution of amendment for the time to come. 
And now to show the falseness of tlie heart in both 
these parts of repentance ; and, 

As to a hearty sorrow for the sins and mis- 
carriages of the time past. Is there a more usual thing 
than for a man to impose upon himself by putting on 
a grave and demure couiifenance, by casting a severe 
look into his past conduct, and making some few pious 
and devout reflections upon it ; and then to lielievc 
Inat he hath repented fo an excellent pnrp(ise, without 
•ver Itftting it step forth into practice, and show itself 


ill a holy conversation ? Nay, some persons do carry 
the deceit a little Inglier ; who, if they can but bring 
tiiemselves to weep for their sins, are then full of an ill 
grounded confidence and security ; never considering 
that all this may prove to be no more than the very 
garb and outward dress of a contrite heart, which on- 
otlier heart, as hard as the nether millstone, may as 
well put oil. For tears and sighs, however in some 
persons they may be decent and commendable expres- 
sions of a godly sorrow, are neither necessary nor in- 
fallible signs of a true and unfeigned repentance. Not 
necessary, because sometimes, and in some persons, the 
inward grief and anguish of tlie mind may be too big 
to be expressed by so little a thing os a tear, and then 
it tunieth its edge inward upon the mind ; and like 
those wounds of the body which bleed inwardly gene- 
rally proves the most fatal and dangerous to the whple 
holly of sin ; not infallible, because a very small fKirtion 
of sorrow may make some tender dispositions melt and 
break out into (ears ; or a man may jierliaps wei'p at 
parting with lii.s sins iis he would bid the last furewtdl 
to an old friend. 

But there is still a move pleasant cheat in thisafluir, 
that when we find a deadness and a strange kind of 
unaptness and indisposition to all impressions of reli- 
gion, and that we cannot be as truly sorry for our sins 
us we sliould be, we llien pretend to be sorry that we 
are not more sorry for them ; which is not more absurd 
and irration.il than that a man should pretend to he 
very angry at a tiling because he did not know how to 
be angry at all. 

But after all, what is wanting in this part of repent- 
ance we expect to make up in the next; and to that 
jmipose we put on a resolution of amendment, which 
we take to be as firm as a house hullt upon a rock ; se 
that let the llooils arise, and the winds blow, and the 
streams beat viihemently upon it, nothing shall shake 
it into mill or disorder. We doubt not upon the 
strength of this resolve to stand fast and unmoved amid 
the storm of a temptation ; and do firmly believe at 
the time we make it that nothing in the world will ever 
he able to make ns commit those sins over again which 
we have so tirmly resolved against. 

Thus many a time have we come to tlie sacrament 
of the Lord's supper with a full purpose of amendment, 
and with as full a persuasion of putting that same pur- 
pose into practice ; and yet have we not all as often 
broke that jiurpose, and falsified that same persua- 
sion, by starling aside like a broken bow into those 
very sins, which we then so solemnly and so confidently 
declared against? 

Whereas had but any other person entered with us 
into a vow so solemn that he had taken the holy 
sacrament upon it; 1 believe, had he but once deceived 
ns by breaking in upon tbe vow, we sliould hardly 
ever after be prevailed upon to trust tliat man again, 
although we still continue to trust our own fears against 
reason and against exi>erience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and will 
of course betray all those well-meaning jiersong into 
sin and folly who are apt to take religion for a nuicli 
easier thing than it is. But this is not the only mis- 
take we are apt to run into; we do not only think 
sometimes that we can do more tlian we cun do, but 
sometimes that we are incapable of doing so much : an 
error of another kind indeed, but not less dangerous, 
arising from a diffidence and false humility. For how 
much a wicked man can do in the business of religion, 
if he would but do his best, is very often more than he 
can tell. 

Thus notliing is more common than to see a wicked 
man running lieadlong into sin and folly, against his 
reason, agains( ins religion, and against his God. Tell 
him that what he is going to do w^’J l>e m infinite dia* 
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paragf^mcMit to his utiderstaiKling, which at atioflicr 
time he setteth no small value upm ; tell him tliat it 
will blacken his re|mtatii>n, which he had rafher tlie 
for than lose ; tell liiin that the jdeasure of Kin is short 
and transient, and leavefh a vexations kind of sting 
!iehind it, which will very hardly he drawn forth; tell 
him that, this is one of thow* things fur which God will 
most surely bring him t4» judgment, which he preteiid- 
eth to l>elieve with a full assurance and jiersuasion : 
atul yet for all this he shuttelh his eyes against all 
conviction, and rusheth into the sin like a horse into 
battle ; as if he had nothing left to do hut like a silly 
child t») wink hard, and to think to escajie a certain 
and infliiite miiclnef only by endeavouring nut to 
see it. 

And now, to show that the heart liath given in a false 
report of the tem[)fation, we may leani from this that 
the same weak man would resist and master the same 

( >owerAil temptation n|ion considerations of iidinitely 
CMS value than tln)se which religion otlereth, nay, such 
vile consid<M'ati()ns, that the grace of (lod cannot with- 
out hlaK])herny he Hiij>posed to add any manner of force 
and efficacy to them. Thus for instance, it wovdd he 
a hard matter to dress u}) a sin in such s<dl and tempt- 
ing circ.u in stances that a truly covetous man woidd 
not resist ftr a considerable sum of money ; when 
neither the linpes of lieaven nor tlie fears of hell could 
make an im^ireHsion upon him l>efore. Hut can any- 
thing l»e a surer iudieafioii of the deceitfulness of the 
lieart than thus to show more courage, resolution, and 
activity in an ill cause than it doth ui a good one? and 
to exert itself fo better [)iirpf)se when it is to serve its 
own pride, «»r lust, or revenge, or any other passion, 
than when it is to serve (»(m 1 upon tiu)tives of tlie gos- 
pel, and upon all the argmsetits that liav<‘ ever lieen 
mafic use of to lirlng men over to religion and a gofid 
life? And thus having shown that man is wonder- 
fully apt to tleeeive and impose upon himwdf in passing 
through tiie several stages of tliat great duty, repentance, 

I jimceed now, in the 

Srconil pltice. To ita^nire into the grounds and reasons 
(»f this ignorance, and to show whence it comes to pass 
that mail, tlie only creature in the world that can re- 
flect and look info himself, should know so little of 
what passetli within him, and be so very much unac- 
quainted even with the standing dispositions and com 
plexioii of his own heart. The prime reason of it is, 
is'eanse we so very sehlom converse with ourselves, and 
Ia1>e so litlh' notice of what passetli within us ; for a 
man can no more know his own lieart than he can 
kiuiw his own face any other way than by reflection; 
he may as well tell over every feiilure of the smaller 
portions of his face without the help of a looking-glass, 
as he can tell all tlie inward IkmiU and tendeneies of 
his son), those' standing featurteg and lineaments of the 
inward man, and know all the various changes that 
this is liable to from custom, from {rassioti. and from 
opinion, witiioiit a very fre([uent use of looking within 
huustflf. 

For our {Missions and inclinativUis nre not always 
upon the wing, and always moving toward their ro- 
K|H‘e.tive ohjeefs, hut retire now and then into the more 
•link and liidden recesses of the he.irt, where they lie 
concealed for awhile until a fresh occasion calls tiiern 
forth again; so that not every transient oblique glance 
upon tlie mind can bring a man intoa ftiorough know- 
ledge of all its strength and weaknesses; for a man 
u.iv sometimes turn the eye of the mind inward UfKiii 
itself, as he may behold his natural face in a ghis.‘. 
und go away, “and straight, forget what manner of 
man he was." Hut a man must rather sit <h»wii and 
unravel every action of the jmst day into all its cir- 
cninsianccs and particulariiies, and tihserve how every 
little thing moved and utlected him, and what mannri 
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of impression it made upon his heart; this, done with 
that frequency and carerulness which the importance 
of the duty <loth require, would in a short time bring 
him into a nearer and more intimate acquaintance 
with himself. 

Hut when men instead of this do |>a88 away months 

once awaking it, it is no wonder they should be so very 
ignorant of themselves, and kin»w very little more of 
what {Misseth within them than the very beasts which 
perish. Hilt here it may not be amiss to inquire into the 
reasons why most men have so little conversation with 
themselves. 

And, Jirti, Because this reflection is a work and 
labour of the mind, and cannot he {lerformed without 
some pain and difficulty; for lieforea man can reflect 
n]M)n iiimself, and look into his heart with a steady 
eye, he must contract Ids sight, and collect all his scat- 
tering and roving thoughts into some order aii<l com- 
pass, that he may lie able to take a clear and distinct 
view of them ; he must retire from the world fora wliile, 
and he iniatlentive to all impressions of sense; and 
how hard aiol {lainfnl a filing must it needs he to a 
man of {lassion and iiilirniity, amid such a crowd of 
•ihjects tliat are eoiitiiiuall y striking upon the sense 
and soliciting the aflectioiis, not to lie moved and in- 
terrupted by one or other of tlit'iii ! Hut, 

Sf(‘()N(l/i/, Another reason why we so seldom converse 
! with ourselves is, heeanse the luisiness of the world 
taketh up all our time, ami leaveth ns no portion of it 
to sfK'iid ufion this great work and labour of flie mind. 
Tlius 12 or 1 J years pass away before we can well dis- 
cern good from evil ; and of the rest, so mncli goes 
away m sh'cp, so mncli in tlie {iropi'r business of our 
callings, tliat we have hoik* to lay out upon the more 
serious and religions employments. Every man's life 
is an inqH'rfect sort of a circle, which lie rejieafeth and 
runneth over every day ; he hath a set of thoughts, 
desires, and inclinations, wliich return upon him in 
their proyier time and order, and will very hardly he 
laid aside to make room fur anylhing new and uncom- 
mon ; so that call upon him when you please, to set 
about the study of his own heart, and you are sure to 
find him pre-engaged ; cither he has some business to 
do, or some diversion to take, some acquaintance that 
he must visit, or some < ()mpaiiy that he most entei tain, 
or some cross accident hath jint him out of hnioour, 
and nidittiMl him for such a grave employment. And 
thus it comelh to pass tliat a man can never find 
leisure to look into Iiimself, because he dotli not set 
apart some jiortion of the day for that very purpose, 
Imt foolishly tleferreth from one day to another, until 
his glass is almost run out, aiul he is c-alled ujani to 
give a miserable account of himself in the other world. 
Hut, 

Thirdhf, Another reason why a man doth not more 
freqmmtly converse with himself is, because such coii- 
versafion with his own heart may discover some vice or 
some infirmity lurking witiiin him, which he is very 
unwilling to Ixdieve himself guilty of. For can there 
lie a more ungrateful thing to a man than to tind that, 
up(>ii a nearer view, he is not that person he took him- 
self to Im‘? that he had neither the courage, nor the 
honesty, nor the piety, nor the humility, that he 
dreameil he had? that a very little jiain, for instance, 
putletii him out of patience, and as little pleasure 
softeneth and disarrneth him into ease and waiitoimess? 
that he hath been at more pains, and labour, and cost, 
to he revenged of an enemy, than to oblige the best 
frieiul he hath in tlieworhl? that he cannot bring him- 
self to siiv his ]>rayers, without a great deal of relnc- 
taiicy ; and when he doth say them, the spirit and 
fervour of devotion evaporate in a very short time, and 
he can scarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, without # 
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ntimber of idle and impertinent, if not vain and 
wicked, thoughts coming into his head? These are 
very unwelcome discoveries that a man may make of 
himself ; so that it is no wonder tiuit every on? who is 
already flushed witli a good opinion of hims<df, should 
ratlier study how to run away from it, than how to 
converse with his own heart. 

But further, if a man were both able and willing to 
retire into Ids own heart, and to set apart some {wrtion 
of the day for that very piir}>ose; yet he is still dis- 
aV>led from ])assing a fair and im|)artial judgment upon 
himself, by st^veral difficulties, arising paitly from [ure- 
judice and prej)oasessi(»n, jwirtly from the lower apj)e- 
tites and inclinations. And, 

Firsts Tliat the business of prepossessio!! may lea<l 
and t)etray a man into a false judgment of his own 
heart. For we may observe, t}>at die first opinion we 
take up of anything or any junson doth generally stick 
close to us; the nature of tlie mind being sie h that it 
cannot but desire, and consequently endeavour, to have 
some certain principles to go n])on, something fixed and 
immovable, whereon it may rest and support itself. Aii l 
• hence it cometh to pass that some persons are with so 
much difficulty brought to tliink well of a man they 
have once entertained an ill opinion of; and, jierhaps, 
tliat too for a very absurd anil unwarrantable reason. 
But how much more difficult tlien must it be for a 
m in, who taketh up a fond opinion of ids own heart 
long before be hath either years or sense enough to un- 
derstand it, either to be |)ersuaded out of it by himself, 
whom be lovrth so well, or by anotlier, whose interest 
or diversion it may be to make him ashamed of him- 
si'lf! Then, 

Second/ll, As to the dilficulties arising from the in- 
ferior rpiietites uiitl inclinations; let any man look info 
his own iieart, and observe in how dilferent a liglit and 
under what diflerent complexions any two sins of equal 
turpitude and malignity do appear to him, if he hath 
but a strong inclination to tin; one and none at all to 
the otlier. 7'liat which In* liafh an inclination to is 
always dressed up in all tlte false beauty that a fond and 
busy imagination can give it ; tlie other ap))earelli 
naked and deformed, and in all the true circumstances 
of folly and dishonour. Thus, stiuiling is a vice that 
few geiitleriieii are inclined to ; and they justly think it 
Inflow the dignity of a man to stoop to so base and 
low a sin ; but no principle of honour, no workings of 
tlie mind and conscience, not the still voice of mercy, 
not the dreadful call of judgment, nor any consider- 
ations whatever, can put a stop to that violei>ce and op- 
pression, that pride and ambition, that revelling ainl 
wantoniiess, which we every day meet with in the 
World. Nay, it is easy to observe very different thoughts 
in a man of the sin that he is most fond of, according to 
the different ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. 
For as soon as the appetite is alarmed, and scizeth upon 
tl»e heart, a little cloud gathereth about the head, and 
spreadeth a kind of darkness over the face of the soul, 
whereby it is hindered from faking a clear and distinct 
view of things; but no sooner is the apjjetite tired and 
satiated, but the same cloud piisseth away like a 
sliadow, and a new light springing up in the mind of 
a sudden, the man seeth much more, both of the folly 
and of the danger of sin, than he did before. 

And thus liaviug done with the several reasons why 
nian, the only creature in the world that can reflect and 
look into himself, is so very ignorant of what pcissefh 
Within him, and so much unacquainted with tlie 
standing dispositions and complexions of his own 
heart; I proceed now, in the 

Third and last place, to lay down several advan- 
tages, that do most assuredly attend a tine improve- 
ment in the knowledge of ourselves. And, 

One great ailvantage is, that it tendeth very 


much to mortify and humble a man into a modeiit an i 
low opinion of himself. For let a man take a nice 
and curious inspection into all the several regions of the 
hearty and observe everything irregular and amiss within 
him : for instance, how narrow and short-sighted a 
thing is the understanding! upon how little reiisoii do 
we take up an opinion, and upon how much less some- 
times do we lay it down again! how weak and false 
ground do we often walk upon, with the biggest confi- 
dence and assurance! and how tremulous and doubt- 
ful are we very often where no doubt is to lie made ! 
Again, how wild and impertinent, how busy and inco- 
herent a thing is the imagination, even in the best and 
wisest men ; insomuch, that every man may he said to 
be mad, but every man doth not show it. l^'lien as to 
the passions, how noisy, how turbulent, and how tu- 
multuous are they! how eiisy lliey aie stirreil and set 
a-going, how eager and hot in the pursuit, and what 
strange disorder and confusion do they throw a man 
into; so that he can neitlier think, nor speak, nor act 
as he should do, while he is under the dominion of any 
one of them. 

Thus, let every man look with a severe and impar- 
tial eye into all the distinct re ;lons of the heart, and 
no doubt several deformities atnl inegularities that he 
never thought of will open and disedose themselves 
upon so near a view, and rather make the man ashamed 
of himself than proud. 

Secondly^ A due improvement in the knowledge of 
ourselves doth certainly secure us from the sly and in- 
sinuating assaults of flattery- There is not iii the 
world a baser and more hateful thing fiian llatlery : it 
jiroceedeth from so much faUiMiess and insincerity in 
the man tliat givelh it, and often iliscoverefh so much 
weakness and folly in the man lliat taketh it, that it is 
hard to tell whieh of tlie two is nu/st to he hhirned. 
Every man of common sense can demonstrate in specu- 
lation, and may be fully coiiviiieed that all the praises 
and commemlatiuns of the wliole world can add no 
more to iJie real and intrinsic value of a man, than 
they can add to his stature. And yet for all this, men 
of the best sense and ])iety, when tliey come down to 
the practice, cannot forbear lliinking much better of 
themselves, wlien they liavo the good fortune to be 
spoken well of by other persons. 

But the meaning of this absurd proceeding scemefh 
to be no other tiian this : there are few men that have 
so intimate an acquaintance with their own hearts as to 
know their own real worth, and how to set a just rate 
upon themselves, and tlierL-fore they dv> not know hut 
that he who praises them most may be most in the right 
of it. For no doubt, if a man were ignorant of the 
true value of a thing he loved as well as himself, he 
would measure the worth of it according to the esteem 
of him who hiddeth most for it, rather tliaii of him that 
biddeth less. 

Therefore, the most infallible way to disentangle a 
man from the snares of flattery is, to consult and study 
Ins own heart; for whoever does that well, will hardly 
be so absurd as to take another man's word before liis 
own sense and experience. 

Thirdly^ Another advantage from this kind of study 
is this, tliat it teacheth a man how to heliave liiinsell 
|»atiently when he has the ill fortune to lie censured 
and abused by other people. For a man who i 
thoroughly acquainted with liis own heart, doth already 
know more evil of himself than anybody else can tell 
him ; and w’lieii any one 8[)eaketh ill of him, he rathei 
thanketh God tliat he can say no worse; for could liis 
enemy but look into the dark and hidden recesses of 
the heart, he coiisidereth what a number of impure 
thoughts he miglit there see brooding and hovering 
like a dark cloud upon the face of the soul ; (hat there 
lie might take a jiros^iect of the fancy, and view it 
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acting over t)ie several scenes of pride, of ambition, of 
envy, of lust, and revenge ; that there he might tell 
how uOen a vicious inclination hath been restrained, 
fur no other reason, but just to save the man's credit 
or interest in the world ; and how many unl)ecoming 
ingredients liave entered into the composition of his 
actions. And now, what man in the whole world 
would lie able U) l>ear so severe a test ? to have every 
thought ainl inwani motion of the heart laid open and 
exposed to the views of liis enemies ? Hut, 

Fourthiy^ and lastly, Another advantage of tliis kind 
is, that it maketli men less severe (jther |)eople'g 

faults, and less busy and industrious in spreading them. 
For a mswi employed at home inspecting into his own 
failings, hath no leisure to take notice of every little 
spot and blemish that lieth scattered upon others; or, 
if he cannot e8ca|)e the sigfit of them, he always passes 
the most easy and favourable construction upon them. 
Thus for instance, dcK's the ill lie knoweth of a man 
proceed from an unhappy temper and constitution of 
i»ody¥ he tlien consiileretli witli himself how hard a 
thing it is, not to he borne down with the current of 
the Idood and sjiirits; and accordingly layeth some 
|iait of the blame upon the weakne^ss of human nature, 
for he hath felt the force and rapidity of it within liig 
own breast ; although perlaips, in another instance, 
he remendH'ietli how it ragefli and swelleth by (►ppo- 
sitioii; and although if may he restrained or diverted 
for a while, yet it cun hardly ever la* totally subdued. 

Or, lias the man sinned out of custoin? lie then 
from his own PX|H*rience, fracetli a haliit into the very 
first rise and imperfect beginnings of if ; and can fell 
by bow slow and insensible advances it creepeth upon 
(he heart ; how it worketh itself l>y degr(*e8 into the 
very frame and texture of it, and so paswtli into a 
second nature ; and coiisecpiently he hath a just sense 
of the great ditliculty for him to learn to do good, who 
hatli been lung accustomed to do evil. 

Or, lastly, hatii a false opinion betrayed him into a 
sill ? he then callefli to mind what wrong apprehen- 
sions he hath made of some things himself, how many 
opinions that he once made no doulit of, he hath upon 
a stricter examination found to be doubtful and un- 
certain ; how many more to he unreasonable and absurd. 
He knoweth furtlier, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at all, 
and which, however, lie still believeth, for no other 
reason but because he hath believed them so long 
already without a reason. 

Thus, upon every occasion, a man intimately ac- 
quainted with himsidf coiisulteth his own heart, and 
maketh every man's citse to be his own, aiul so ]mt8 the 
most favourable interpretation upon it. T-^et every man 
therefore look into liis own heart liefore he liegiiiiietli 
to abuse the reputation of another; and then he will 
hardly be so absurd as to throw a dart that will so 
certainly rebound and wound himsidf. Aiul thus, 
through the whole course of his conversation, let him 
keep an eye ihk)M that one great coniprcheiislve rule of 
Christian duty, on which hangeth, not only flic law 
and the prophets, but the very life and spirit of the 
gospel too : ** Whatsoever ye would that men should 
ilo unto you, do ye even so unto them.” Which rule 
that we may all <luly olrserve, by tlirowiug aside all 
sciuidal and detraction, all sp'rte and rancour, all rude- 
ness and contempt, all rage and violence, aiul whatever 
lendcth to make conversation and commerce either 
uneasy ov troublesome, may the God of jieuce grant, 
for Jesus Ctirist his sake, &c. 

Consider what hath been said; and the Ixird giro 
you a r'vglit understanding in all things. To wh.nii, 
witli the Son and the Holy Ghost, he all honour and 
glory, now and for ever. 


SERMON THE SECOND. 

ON THE TUINITY." 

FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OP JOHN, V. 7. 

For ihere are three that bear record in heaven, the 

Father, the f f ord, and the Holy Ghost : and these 

Th'ee are One. 

This day being set apart to acknowledge our belief in 
the eternal Trinity, I thought it might be proper to 
employ my present discourse entirely upon that subject ; 
and 1 ho|)e to handle it in such a manner, that (he 
most ignorant among you may return lioine l>etter 
informed of your duty in this great point, tliaii probably 
you are at present. 

It must lie confessed that, by the weakness and 
indiscretion of busy, or at liest, of well-meaning ^leople, 
us well as by the malice of those who are enemies to 
all revealed religion, and are not content to possess 
their own infidelity in silence, without communicating 
it, to the disturbance of mankind; I say, by these 
means, it must lie confessed that the doctrine of the 
J'riiiity hath sulTcred very much, and made Chrisfianity 
siifler along with it. For these two things must he 
granted : fir'^t, that men of wicked lives would be very 
glad tlicre were no truth in Christianity at all ; and, 
secomlly, if they can pick out any one single article in 
the Christian religion, which appears not agreeable to 
their own corrupted reason, or to the arguments of those 
had people who follow the trade of seducing others, 
they presently conclude that the truth of the whole 
gos|H*l must sink along with that one article. W’hich 
is just as wise as if a man should say, because he dis- 
likes one ’law of his country, he will therefore observe 
no law at all ; and yet that one law may lie very 
reasonable in itself, although he does not allow it, 
or does not know the reason of the lawgivers. 

Thus it hath hiqqiened with tlie great doctrine of the 
Trinity ; which word is indeed not in the Scripture, 
hut was a term of art invented in the earlier times to 
express the doctrine by a single word^/or the sake of 
brevity and convenience. The doctrine then, as 
delivered in holy Scripture, though not exactly in the 
same words, is very short, and amounts only to tliis; 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are each 
(if them God, and yet there is hut one God. For as to 
the word ])er8on, when we say there are three persons; 
and as to those other explanations in the Athanasian 
(>♦•€(1, this day read to you, ('whether compiled by 
Athanasius or not,) they were talcen up three hundred 
years aier Christ to expound this doctrine; and I will 
tell you upon what occasion. About that time there 
8])rang up a heresy of people called Arians, from one 
Arius, the leader of them. These denied our Saviour 
to be God, although they allowed all the rest of the 
gospel ; wherein they were more sincere than their 
followers among us. Thus the Christian world was 
divided into two |jarf8 ; till at length, by the zeal and 
courage of St. Athaiiiisiui, the Arians were condemned 
in a general council, and a creed formed upon the true 

^ Of this discourse Lord Orrery writes thus: " It is indccKi a 
sermon, and one of Uie l>etit of its kind. The mysterious parts 
of «uir religfhn are apt to have dreadful effects upon weak 
minds. The general comments upon the sacred writings, and 
the several sermons upon Uie most abstruse points of ^ripture, 
arc too olYen composed in the gloomy stylo. Damnatioib 
eternal damnation, is placed with nil its horror before our eyes; 
and we are so territied at the prospect, that fear makes os 
imagine we can comprehend mysteries, which, on thbsideof 
the grave, must lie for ever denied to limited nuderstandiogs. 
Swift has taken the safest and properest meUiod of expounding 
these art ana. He advances every ^sition that can lie establish^ 
upon so incomprtdiensible a snbtect. He sustains the Mief, 
avows the dtxtrine, and adapts the matbt of faith, as wt^ll sn 
possildc, to th.> human capacity. His manner of reastmini is 
masterly, and his arg' ments ai« n* rvoui." 
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faith, as St. Athanasius Hath settled it. This creed is 
now read at certain times \ii our churches, which, 
although it is useful for edification to those who 
understand it, yet, since it contains some nice and 
philosophical points which few people can comprehend, 
the bulk of mankind is obliged to believe no more 
than the Scrieture doctrine, as I have already delivered 
it; because that creed was intended only as an answer 
to the Arians, in their own way, who were very subtle 
disputers. 

iiut this heresy having revivetl in tlie w'orld about a 
hundred years ago, and continued ever since ; not out 
of a seal to truth, but to give a loose to wickedness by 
throwing otT all religion; several divines, in order to 
answer the cjivils of those adversaries to truth and 
morality, began to find out further explanations of this 
doctrine of the Trinity by rules of philosophy ; which 
have multiplied controversies to sucli a tlegree, as to 
beget scruples that have perplexed the minds of many 
so^r Christians, who otlierwise could never have enter- 
tained them. 

I must therefore he Iwld to affirm, that the method 
taken by many of those learned men to defend the 
doctrine of the Trinity hath l)een founded upon a mis- 
take. 

It must be allowed that every man is bound to 
follow the rules and directions of that measure of 
reason which God hath given him ; and indeed he 
cannot do otherwise, if he will be sincere, or act like a 
man. For instatjcc : if T sliould be commanded by 
an angel from heaven to l>elieve it is midnight at noon- 
day, yet I could not believe him. So if I were 
directly told in Scripture that three are one, and one is 
three, I could not conceive or believe it in the natural 
common seiuse of that expression, but must suppose 
that something dark or mystical was meant, which it 
j)lea8ed God to conceal from me and from all the 
world. Thus in the text, “ There are Three that l)€ar 
record, &c.” Am I capable of knowirig and defining 
what union and what distinction there may be in the 
divine nature, which possibly may be hid from the 
angels themselves? Again, I see it plainly declared in 
Scripture, that there is but one God ; and yet I find our 
Saviour claiming the prerogative of God in knowing 
men's thoughts, in saying, “ He and his Father are 
one;” and “ before Abraham was, I am.” I read that 
the disciples worshipped him ; that Thomas said to 
him, “My Lord and my God and St. John, cliap. 
i., “In the beginning was the Word, and tlie Word 
was with God, and the Word was God.” I read like- 
wise, that the Holy Ghost l)C8towed the power of 
working miracles and the gift of tongues, which, if 
rightly considered, is as great a miracle as any, — that 
a number of illiterate men should of a sudden be 
qualified to 8]^ak all the languages then known in the 
world — such os could be done by the inspiration of 
God alone. From these several texts, it is plain that 
God commands us to believe that there is a union, and 
there is a distinction ; but what that union or what 
that distinction is, all mankind are equally ignorant, 
and must continue so, at least till the day of judg- 
ment, without some new revelation. 

But because I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and distinction in the divine nature, am I there- 
fore to reject them as absurd and impossible, as I would 
if any one told me that three men are one, and one 
man is three ? We are told that a man aiul his wife 
tre one flesh ; this I can comprehend the meaning of ; 
yet literally taken it is a thing impossible. But the 
apostle tells us, “ We see but in part, and we know but 
in part ;” and yet we would comprehend all the secret 
ways and workings of God, 

Therefore I shall again repeat the doctrine of the 
Trinity as it is positively affirmed in Scripture: that 


God is there expi-essetl in three difl'erent names, ns 
Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghost : that each of ttiese 
is God, and that there is but one (iod. But this union 
and distinction are a mystery utterly unknown to man- 
kind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to believe on 
this great article, without ever inquiring any further. 
And this can be contrary to no man’s reason, althovigli 
the knowledge of it is hid from him. 

But there is another difficulty of great *imporlance 
among those who quarrel witli the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as well as with several other articles of 
Christianity, which is, that our religion abounds in 
mysteries; and tliese tliey are so l)old as to revile as 
cant, imposture, and priestcraft. It is impossible for 
us to detenniiie fur what reasons God thought fit to 
coinmimiaite some things to us in {lart, and leave 
some ])art a mystery : but so it is in fact, and so tlie 
holy Scriptures tell us in several places. For instance : 
tlie resurrection and change of our bodies are called 
mysteries by St. Paul ; aiitl oiir Saviour's iiicaruatioii 
is another : tlie kingdom of (iod is called a mystery 
by our Saviour to be only known to his diseijiles ; so 
is faith, and the word of God, by St. Paul. I omit 
many others. So that to declare against all mysteries, 
without distinction or exception, is to declare against 
the whole tenour of the New Testament. 

I'here are two conditions that may bring a mystery 
under suspicion. First, when it is not taught ami 
commanded in holy writ; or secondly, when the mys- 
tery turns to the advantage of those who preach it to 
others. Now, as to the first, it can never be said that 
we preach mysteries without warrant from holy Scrip- 
ture, although I confess this of the Trinity may have 
sometimes been explained by human invention, which 
might perhaps better have been spared. As to the 
second, it will not be possible to charge the jirotestant 
priesthood with proposing any temporal advantage to 
themselves by broaching, or multiplying, or preaching 
of ntysteries. Does this mystery of the Trinity, for 
instance, and the descent of the Holy Ghost, bring the 
least profit or power to the preachers? No, it is as 
great a mystery to themselves os it is to the meanest of 
their hearers; and may be rather a cause of humilia- 
tion, by putting their understanding in that point upon 
a level with the most ignorant of their flock. It is 
true, indeed, the Roman church hath very much en- 
riched herself by trading in mysteries, for which they 
have not the least authority from Scripture, and which 
were fitted only to advance their own temporal wealth 
and grandeur; such os transubstautiation, the wor- 
shipping of images, indulgences for sins, purgatory, 
and masses for the dead, with many more. But it is 
the perpetual talent of those who have ill-will to our 
church, or a contempt for all religion, taken u]) by the 
wickedness of their lives, to charge us witli the errors 
and corruptions of popery, which all protestants have 
thrown off near two hundred years : whereas those 
mysteries held by us have no prosjTect of power, ]sirrip, 
or wealth, but have been ever maintained by the 
universal body of true believers from the days of tl»e 
apostles, and will be so to the resurrection ; neither 
will the gates of hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought perhaps a strange thing that God 
should require us to believe mysteries, while the reason 
or maimer of what we are to believe is above our com- 
prehension and wholly concealed from us: neither 
doth it appear at first sight, that the believing or not 
believing them doth concern either the glory of God, or 
contribute to the goodness or wickedness of our lives. 
But this is a great and dangerous mistake. We see 
wliat a mighty weight is laid upon faith, both in the 
Old and New Testament. In the former, we read how 
the faith of Abraham is praised, who could believe 
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tliat God would raiie from him a jfreat nation, at tfu* 
very time that lie waa commanded to sacrifice his only 
•oil, and despairtHl of any other issue : and this was to 
him a great mystery. Our Saviour is periietually 
preaching faith to his disciples, or reproaching them 
with the want of it : and St. Paul produceth numerous 
examples of the wonders done by i'aitli. And all this 
is higrily reasonable: for faith is an entire dejs-ndeiice 
upon the trntli, the power, the justice, and the liiercy of 
God ; which dqiendeiice will certainly incline us to 
ol»ey him in all things. So that tlie great excellency 
of faith consists in the conse(|ueiice it hatli ujmhi our 
actions ; os, if we depnid upon the truth and wisdom 
of a man, we shall certainly lie more disnt>»ed to follow 
his advice. Tlierefore let no man thiiiK. that lie can 
lead as good a moral life without faith ns with it; fur 
this reason, liecause he who hath no faitli cannot, hy 
the strength of his own reason or endeavours, so easily 
resist temptations os the other, who dejiendg upon God's 
assistance in the overcoming of his frailties, and is sure 
to lie rewarded fur ever in lieaven for his victory over 
tiiem. “ Faith,” says the apostle, “ is the evidence of 
things not seen:” he means, that faith is a virtue hy 
whicli anything counnanilcd us hy God to believe 
apjiears evident and certain to us, although we do not 
see, nor can conceive it ; liecause by faitli we entirely 
deiM’inl u|K>n the truth and power of Grod. 

It is an old and true distinction, that things may be 
above our rciisoii, without iK'ing contrary to it. Of 
tills kind are tlie power, the nature, and the universal 
presence of God, with iiummerahle other points. How 
little do those who (juarrel with rnysti’ries know of tlie 
commonest actions of nature! The growth of an 
iinimal, of a jilatit, or of tlie smallest seed, is a mystery 
to the wisest among men. If an ignorant iierson were 
told tliat a loadstone would draw iron at a tlistance, 
he might say if was a thing contrary hi his reason, and 
could not believe before he saw it with liis eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and body are united, 
and bow they an* distinguished, is wliolly unaccount- 
able to us. We see but one [uivt, and yet we know we 
consist of two; and this is a inystery we cannot com- 
prehend any more than that of (he Trinity. 

From what hath been said, it is manifest that God 
did never coninmnd us to believe, nor his ministers to 
ireacli, any doctrine which is confrary to the reason he 
lafli pleased to endow us with, but, for his own wise 
ends, has thought tit to conceal from ns (he nature of 
the thing ho commands ; tlioreby to try our faitli and 
obedience, and increase our depen<l<Mice upon him. 

It is higlily proliable that if God should please to 
reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trinity, or 
some otlier mysteries in our lioly religion, we should 
not Ik? able to understand them, unless he would, at 
the same time, tliiiik tit to In'stow on us some new 
])owers or faculties of the mind wliich we want at 

I iresent, luid are ri'served till the day of resurrection to 
ife eternal. “ For now,” as tlie a})ostIe says, ‘‘we see 
through a glass darkly, but then face to face.” 

I'liiis, we see, tlie matter is brought to this issue: we 
must eitlier Udieve what God directly conimands us in 
holy Sermture, or we must wholly reject the Scripture, 
and the Christitui religion, which we pretend to profess. 
Hut this, 1 profess, is too desjierate a step for any of us 
to make. 

1 have already oliserved, that those who preach up 
the belief of the Trinity, or of any other mystery, can- 
not propose any temporal advantage to themselves by so 
doing. Hut this is not the case of those who oppose 
these doctrines. Do they lead lietter moral lives tha^i 
a good Christian ? are they more just in their dealings? 
more chaste, or tem|>erate, or charitable 1 Nothing at 
all of this ; but, on the contrary, their intent is to 
overthrow all religion, that they may gratify (heir vices 


without any repriKicli from tlic world or their own 
conscience, and are *<*alous t« bring over as many 
others as they can to their own opinions ; because it is 
some kind of imaginary comfort to have a multitude 
on tlieir side. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holj writ which, 
if it were strictly examined, is not as mucti contrary to 
common reason, and as much a mystery as this doc- 
trine of tiie Trinity ; and therefore we may with equal 
justice deny the truth of them all. For instance : it 
is against the laws of nature that a human body should 
be aide to walk ujkjii the water, as St. Peter is recorded 
to have done ; or that a dead carcase should be rait?ed 
from the grave after three days, wlieii it lH*gau to cor- 
rupt ; which those who understand anatomy will pro- 
nounce to be impossible by the common rules of nature 
and reason. \'et these miracles, and many others, are 
iKisitively affirmed in the gosjiel ; and these we must 
lielieve, or give up our holy religion to atheists and 
intidels. 

I shall now make a few inferences and observations 
ujKin what has lieen said. 

Fir#/, It would be well if jieople would not lay so* 
much weight on their own reason, in matters of 
religion, as to think everything impossible and absurd 
which they cannot conceive. How often do we con- 
tradict the riglit rules of reason in the whole course of 
our lives! Keason itself is true and just, but the 
reason of every jiarticular man is weak and wavering, 
[lerjietnully swayed and turned by his interests, his 
jijussions, and his vices. Let any man but consider 
when he liath a controversy with another, tliough his 
cause be ever so unjust, though the whole world he 
against liirn, how blinded he is by the love of liimself, 
to lielieve tliat riglit is wrong, and wrong is right, when 
it makes for his own advantage. Where is tlien the 
right use ot' his reason, which he so much boasts of, 
and which he would blasphemously set up to control 
the commands of the Almighty 1 

.SVeoW/y, When men are tempted to deny the 
mysteries of religion, let them examine and search into 
their own hearts, wlu'ther they have not some favourite 
sill, wliicli is of their jiaity in this dispute, and which 
is equally contrary to other commands of God in the 
gospel. For why do men love darkness rather than 
light? The Scrijitiire tells us, ‘liecause their deeds 
are evil luid there tan he no other reason assigned 
Therefore, wlien men are curious and inquisitive (o 
discover some weak sides in Christianity, and inclined 
to favour everything that is olTered to its disadvantage, 
it is plain they wish it were not true; and those wishei 
can ])roceed from nothing hut uu evil conscience; 
bt'cause, if there be truth in our religion, their condition 
must lie miserable. 

And therefore, thirdh/, Men should consider that 
raising difficulties concerning the mysteries ^n religion 
cannot make lliem more wise, learned, or virtuous ; 
better neighbours or fi lends, or more serviceable to 
their country; but, whatever they pretend, will destroy 
tlieir inward peace of mind hy jierpetual doubts aiiJ 
fears arising in tlieir breasts. And God forbid we 
should ever stfe the times so bad, when dangerous 
opinions in religion will be a means to get favour and 
preferment ; although, even in such a case, it would be 
an ill traffic to gain the world and lose our own souls. 
So that, u|xm the whole, it will be impossible to tind 
any real use toward a virtuous or happy life by deny- 
ing the mysteries of the gospel. 

Fourthlyy Those strong unbelievers, who expect that 
all mysteri«*s shoulti he squared and fitted to their own 
reason, might have somewhat to say for themselves, d 
tliey could satisfy llie general reason of mankind in 
their opinions ; but herein they are miserably defective 
absurd, and ridiculous; they strain at a gnat and 
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swallow a camel ; they can lielieve that the world was 
made by chance tl»at God doth not concern himself 
with things below ; will neither punish vice nor 
reward virtue ; that religion was invented by cunning 
men to keep the world in awe ; with many other 
opinions, equally false and detestable, against the 
common light of nature as well as reason ; against the 
universal sentiments of all civilized nations, and 
otfensive to the ears even of a 8ol)er heathen. 

Lastly, Since the world alKniiuls with jiestilent books 
particularly written against this doctrine of tlie Trinity, 
it is fit to inform you, that the authors of them proceed 
wholly upon a mistake : they would show' liow impos- 
sible it is that thrt^e can he one, and one ciui be three ; 
whereas the Scripture saith no such thiiig, at U*ast in 
that manner they would make it; but only that there 
is some kind of unity and distinction in the divine 
nature which mankind cannot possibly conqirehend : 
thus the whole doctrine is short and [d.iiii, and in 
itself incapable of any controversy : since (iod himself 
liath pronounced tl>e fact, hut wliolly con<n*aled the 
manner. And therefore many divines, who thought fu 
ft) answer those wick«?(l hooks, have lK*en mistaken too 
by answering fools in their folly, uiul endeavouring to 
explain a mystery which (Jod intended to keep secret 
from us. And as 1 wouhi exhort all nien to avoid 
reading those wicked books written against this doc- 
trine, as dangerous turd pirnicious; so 1 think they 
may omit the answers, as unnecessary. This, 1 con- 
fess, will probably affect but lew or inme among the 
generality of our congregations, who do not much 
trouble themselves with books, at hjjist of this kind. 
However, many who do not. read themselves are 
seduced by others that do, and thus become unl)e- 
lievers uj)on trust and at secondhand ; and this is too 
frequem. a case : for which reason, 1 have endeavoured 
to put^ this doctrine upon a short and sure foot, levelled 
to the meanest uiiderstainling ; by wliich we may, as 
the afKistle directs, be ready always to give an answer 
to every man that asketh ris a reason of the hope that 
is ill us, witli meekness and fear. 

And thus 1 iiave done with my subject, wbicli pro- 
balily I sliould not have clioseii, if I had not been 
invited to it by the occasion of this season, ajipointed 
on purp)8e to celebrate the mysteries of tlie Trinity 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost, wherein we jmiy to 
he kept stcdfast in this faith; and what this faith is, I 
iiave sliown you in the jilaiiiest manner I could. For, 
upon the whole, it is no more than this : God com- 
mands us, by our dependence upon his truth and his 
holy word, to bi'lieve a fact that we do not understand. 
And this is no more than wliat we do every day in the 
works of nature, upon the credit of men of learning. 
Without faith we can do no works acceptable to Go<l ; 
for if they proceed from any other princijile, they will 
not advance our salvation ; and this faith, as I have ex- 
plained it, we may acquire without giving up our 
senses, or contradicting our reason. May God of his 
infinite mercy inspire us with true faith in every article 
and mystery t)f our holy religion, so as to dispose us 
to do what is pleasing in his sight; and this we pray 
through Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, the mysterious, incomprehensible One 
God, be all honour and glory now and for evermore! 
Amen, j 

SERMON THE THIRD 

ON MirrUAL subjection. 

I PBTEB, v. 5. Yea, all of you, be subject one to 
another, 

Thb apMtle having, in many parts of this epistle, 
given directions to Christians concenurig the duty of 
• *' A cloarer style, or a discourse more properly adapted to a 


subjection or olredlence to superiors; in the several 
instances of the subject to the prince, the cliiia to hi« 
parent, the servant to his master, the wife to hei 
husband, and (he y<mnger to the elder ; doth liere, in 
the words of iny text, sum up the whole, by advancing 
a point of doctrine, which at first may appear a littlf 
extraordinary ; “ Yea, all of you,'’ saitli he, “ be sub- 
ject one to another.” For it should seem that two 
jiersons cannot projierly Ik? said to be subject to each 
other, and (bat subjection is only due from inferiors to 
those above them : yet St. Paul hatli several passages 
to (he same purjKise. For he exhorts the Romans, ‘‘ in 
honour to prefer one another;” and the Philippians, 
“ that in lowliness of mind they should each esteem 
otlier better than tliernselves and the Ephesians, 
“ that they shouhi submit themselves one to another in 
the fear of the Lord.” Here we find these two great 
a]H>8tles recommending to all Christians this duty of 
mutual subjection. For we may observe, liy 8t. 
Peter, that luiving mentioned the several relations 
which men lieiur to each other, as governor and subject, 
niiister and servant, and the rest which 1 have already 
uMwated, he makes no exception, but sums up the 
whole with commanding “ all to lie subject one to 
anotbeH” Whence we may conclude, that (liig subjec- 
tion. due from all men to all men, is something more 
than the coni])liment of course, when our betters are 
])lea8ed to tell us they are our humble servants, liut 
understand us to be (heir slaves. 

I know very well tb it some of those who explain 
this text apply it to humility, to the duties of charity, 
to private exhortations, and to bearing with each other’s 
infirmities; and it is probable the apostle may have 
had a regard to all these. Rut however many learned 
men agree, that there is something more unilerstood, 
and 80 the words in their plain natural meaning must 
import; as you will observe yourselves, if you read 
them with the beginning of the verse, which is thus : 
“ Likewise, ye younger submit yourselves unto the 
elder; >ea, all of you be 8uli|ect one to another.” So 
that, upon the whole, there must, he some kind of sub- 
jection due from every man to every man, which can- 
not be made void by any power, pre-eminence, or 
authority whatsoever. Now what sort of subjection 
this is, and how it ought to be paid, shall be the sub- 
ject of my present discourse. 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature to be 
useful, and in some manner a Bupjmrt to each other, 
by wliicli the whole frame of the world under his provi- 
dence is preserved and kept up; so among mankind 
our particular stations are appointed to each of us by 
God Almighty, wherein we are obliged to act, as far as 
our power roacheth, toward the good of the whole 
community. And he who doth i\ot jierform that part 
assigned liiin toward advancing the benefit of the 
whole in proportion to his opportunities and abilities, 
is not only a useless, but a very mischievous member 
of the public; because he takes the si i are of the profit 
and yet leaves his share of the burden to he borne by 
others, which is the true jrrincipal cause of most 
miseries and misfortunes in life. For a wise man who 
does not assist with his counsels; a great man witli his 
protection; a rich man with his bounty and charify; 
and a poor man with his lalrour ; are perfect nuisances 
in a commonwealth. Neither is any condition ot life 
more honourable in the sight of God than another; 
otherwise he would be a resirecter of persons, which he 
assures us he is not : lor he hath proposed the same 
salvation to all men, and hath only placed them in 
different ways or stations to work it out. Princes ar“ 
born with no more advantages of strength or wisdom 
than other men ; and, by an unhappy education, are 

public audipaci*, c m M;aice be framed. Every paragraph is 
simple, uervoujj, and inlclligible. ’ — Orriry. 
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ieirant to <Ho public in general, but in lome fort to 
every man in it. In the like manner, a nervaiit 
obedience, and diligence, and faithfulness to ^bii 
master; from whom at tlie same time he hath a Just 
demand for protection, and maintenance, and gentle 
treatment Nay, even the poor beggar hath a jiMt de* 
mand of an aim* from the rich man, who is guilty of 
State. Tim* servants are directed to obey their masters, fraud, injurtice, and oppr^ion, if he does not aftord 
children their parents, and wives their husbands; not relief according to his abilities. 

from any respect of riersons in God, but because otlier- But this subjection we all owe one to another is 
wise there would lie nothing but confusion in private nowhere more necessary than in the common conyer- 
families. Tliis matter will be clearly explained i»y sations of life; for without it Uiere could be no society 
considering the comparison which St. Paul makes among men. If the leanied would not sometimes sub- 
l»ctwmi t he church of Christ and tlie body of man : mit to the ignorant, the wise to the simple, the gentle 
fur the same rewmihliuice will hold, not only to to the frowartl, the old to the weaknesses of the young, 
famiUeg and kingdoms, lint to the whole corporation of there would lie nothing but everlasting variance in the 
mankind. “ 7'heeye,” saith ho, “ cannot say unto the world. This our Saviour himself confirmed by his 
liarid, I have no need of thee; nor again fhe hand to own example; for he appeared in the form of a servant, 
llie foot, I have no need of tliee. Nay much more, and washed his disciples' feet, adding those memorable 
those memljers of the body which seem to he more words: “Ye call me Lord and Master, and ye say 
feeble are necessary: and wliether one member sufler, well; for so I am. If 1 then, your Lord and Master, 
all tlie members suffer with it ; or one member be wash your feet, how much more ought ye to wash one 
honoured, all the memliers rejoice with it.” The case another's feet?” Under which expression of washing 
IS directly the same among mankind. The prince tlie feet is included all that subjection, assistance, love, 
cannot say to the merchant, I have no need of thee ; and duty, which every good Christian ought to pay 
nor tlie merchant b) the labourer, 1 have no need of his brother, in whatever station God hath placed him. 
thee. Nay much more, those members wbicb seem to For the greatest prince and the meanest slave are not, 
lie more feeble are necessary ; for the poor are gene- by infinite degrees, so distant as our Saviour and 
rally more necessary memliers of tlie commonwealth those discinles whose feet be vouchsafed to wash, 
than the rich: whicli cl<*arly shows, that God never in- And almovigh this doctrine of subjecting ourselves 
teiideil such iiossi'Msions for the siike and service of those to one anotlier may seem to grate upon the pride and 
to whom he lends them ; hut because he hath assigned vanity of mankind, and may therefore be hard to be 
every man liis fKirticular station to lie useful in life, digested by those wlio value themselves upon their 
and this for tlie reason given by the apostle, “ that there greatness or their wealth, yet it is really no more than 
may be no schism in the body.” what most men practise upon other occasions. For, if 

From hence may partly Iw* gathered the nature of our neighbour, who is our inferior, comes to see us, 
that subjection which we all owe to one another. God we rise to receive him, we place him aliove us, and 
Almighty hath lieen pleased to put us into an im]K*r- respect him, as if he were better than ourselves: and 
feet slate, where we liavc p('r])etuat occasion of each this is thought botli decent and necessary, and is usually 
other's assistance. Tlicie Is none so low, as not to he called good manners. Now, the duty required by the 
ill a capacity of assisting the highest ; nor so high, a|)ostle is only that we should enlarge our minds, and 
as not to want the assistance of the lowest. that what we thus practise in the common course of 

Jt plainly appears, from what hath been said, that life we should imitate in all our actions and proceed- 
no one liuman creature is more worthy than another in ings whatsoever; since our Saviour tells us that every 
the sight of God, furtlier than according to the good- man is our neighbour, and since we are so ready, in 
ness or holiness of their lives ; and tliat power, wealth, the point of civility, to yield to others in our own 
nnd the like outward advantages are so far from being houses, where only we have any title to govern, 
the marks of God s approving or preferring those on Having tlius sliown you what sort of subjection it is 
whom they are bestowed, that, on the contrary, he is which all men owe one to another, and in what manner 
pleased to suffer them to be almost engrossed by those it ought to be jiaid, I shall now draw some observa- 
who have least title to his favour. Now, according to tionsfrom what hath been said. 

this equality wherein God hath placed all mankind And, /rv/, A thorough practice of this duty of sub- 
with relation to himself, you will observe that, in all jecting ourselves to the wants and infirmities of each 
the relations between man and man, there is a mutual other would utterly extinguish jji us the vice of pride, 
dependence, whereby the one cannot subsist without For, if God has ydeased to enlrust me with a talent, 
the other. Thus, no man can be a prince without not for my own sake, but for the service of otliers, and 
•ubiects, nor a master without servants, nor a father at the same time bath left me full of wants and neces- 
wHiiout children. And this both explains and con- sities which others must supply, I can then have no 
firms the doctrine of the text : for where there is a cause to set any extraordinary value upon myself, or 
mutual demndence there must lie u mutual duty, and to despise my brother, liecause he hath not the same 
consequently a mutual subjection. For instance, the talents which were lent to me. His being may pro- 
subject must only obey tlie prince, because God com- bably be as useful to the public as mine; and there- 
mands it, human laws require i^ and the safety of the fore, by tlie rules of right reason, I am in no sort 
public makes it necessary; for tlie same reasons we preferable to him, 

must obey all that are in authority, and submit our- Secondly^ It is very manifest from what lias been 
selves not only to the good and gentle, but also to tlie said that no man ought to look upon the advantages 
froward, whether they rule according to our liking or of life, such as riches, honour, power, and the like as 
no. On the other side, in those countries that pretend his property, but merely as a trust which God hath 
to freedom, nrinces are subject to those laws which deposited with him to be employed for the use of his 
♦heir people have chosen ; tiiey are bound to protect brethren ; and God will certainly punish the breach of 
tlieir subjects in liberty, property, and religion, to re- tliat trust, though the laws of man will not, or rather 
ceive their petitions, ami redress their grievances ; so indeed, cannot, because the trust was conferred only 
that the best prince is, in the opinion of wise men, by God, who has not left it to any power on earth to 
only the greatest servant of the natii-n; not only a decide infallibly whether a man makes a good use of 


UAiuIly more defective in liotli than thonmnds of ilieir 
subjects. 1'liey depend for every necessary of life upon 
die meanest of their people: besides, obedience and 
subjection were never enjoined by God to humour the 
passions, lusts, and vanities of those who demand them 
from US ; but we arc commanded to obey our govCTUors, 
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tm ialettts or no, or fa punish him wliere lie fkils. 
And fhi?relore (lod soems to liave more particularly 
taken this matter into his own hands, and will most 
certainly reward or punish us, in proj^xirtiori to our 
gofxl or ill performance in it. Now, although the 
advaiit^es which one jxissesseth more than another 
may, in some sense, be called his property with resjiect 
to other men, yt?t, with res|)ect to God, they are, as I 
SJiid, only a trust, which will plainly ap|)ear from 
hence : if a man does not use thoW advantages to the 
good of the public, or the l>enefit of his neiglihour, it 
is certain he doth not deserve them, and, constH|uently, 
that Gorl never intended them fur a blessing to him ; 
cud, on the other side, wlioever (li»e« employ his talents 
as he ouglit, will find, by his own ex{M‘rienee, that 
they were chietly lent him for tlie servici* of others; 
for to the service of others he will certainly employ them. 

Thirdly, If we could all tie brought to practise this 
duty of subjecting ourselves to eacl* other, it would 
very much contrihiite to the general happiness of man- 
kind ; for this would root out envy and malice from 
yie heart of man ; because you cannot envy your 
neighiiour's strength, if he make use of it to defend 
your life, or carry your harden; yon cannot envy his 
wisdom, if he give you good counsel ; nor his riches, 
if 1 m> supply you in your wants; nor his greatness, if 
he employ it to your protection. The miseries of life 
are not pro|)erly owitig to the unequal distribution of 
things; but God Almighty, the great King of Heaven, 
is treated like tlie kings of the earth, who, altlu>ugh 
perhaps intending well themselves, liave often most 
abominable ministers and slewaials; and those gene- 
rally the vilest, to whom tliey entrust the most talents. 
But here is tlie ilitrerence, that the princes of this world 
see by oilier men's eyes, Imt God sees all things; and, 
tlierefore, wheiiever he |)<*rmit.s his blessings to be dealt 
among those wlio are unwoitlij', we may certainly 
conclude that be intends them eiily as a punishment 
to an evil world, as well as to the owners. It were 
well if those would consider this whose riches serve 
tliem only as a spur to avarice, or as an instrument to 
dieir lusts; whose wisdom is only of this world, to put 
false colours upon things, to call good evil and evil 
^ood, against the conviction of their own consciences; 
iiid, lastly, who employ (heir power and favour in acts 
if oppression or injustice, in misrepresenting persons 
ind things, or in couiitenaiicing the wickeii, to the 
•iiin of the innocent. 

Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being subject 
;o one another, would make us rest contented in the 
«*veral stations of life wherein God hath thought tit to 
dace U8 ; because it would, in the lies! and easiest 
naiiner, bring us back as it w-ere to that early state 
ff the gosjH*! when Chiistians had all things in com- 
lion. For if the poor found the rich dispowfd to snp- 

E y their wants; if the igjioraiit found the wise ready 
instruct and direct them ; or if the weak might al- 
rys find protection from the mighty ; they could none 
*thcm, with the least pretence of justice, lament their 
rn condition. 

^.From all that hath lieen hitherto said, it appears 
iat great abilities of any sort, when they are employed 
I God directs, do but make the owners of them greater 
.d more painful servants to their neighbour and the 
ihlic : however, we are by no means to conclude from 
MK'e that they are not really blessings, when they are 
I the liands of good men. For, first, what can he a 
pater honour than to be chosen one of the stewards 
(d disiH'iisers of (»od's bounty to mankind ¥ What 
ilheie that Ciui give a generous spirit more pleasure 
si complacency of mind, than to consider that he is 
[ instrument of doing much good ¥ that great numbers 
re tx) him. under God, their subsislence, their safely, 
tir health, and the good conduct of their livt*sV 
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The wickedest man upon etuth takes a pleasure in 
doing good to those he loves; ainl therefore, surely, a 
good Christian, who obeys our Saviour's command of 
loving all men, cannot but take delight in doing good 
even to his enemies. God, who gives nil things to all 
men, can receive notluiig from any ; and those iimong 
men who do the most gtwd, and ipceive the fewest 
returns, do most resemble their Creator : for which 
reason St. Paul delivers it us a saying of our Saviour, 
that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” By 
this rule, what must hecoimr of those things which the 
world values as the greatest blessings — riches, power, 
and the like — when our Saviour plaiidy determines 
that the liest way to make them hVjisings is to part 
with them y Therefore, although the ndvantagi'S 
which one man hath over another may be calleil 
blessings, yet they are by no means so in the sense the 
world usually imderslands. Thus, for example, great 
riches are no blessing in themselvi's; because the poor 
man with the commou necessaries of life enjoys more 
health, and has fewer cares, without them. How, then, 
<lo they become blessings'? No otherwise than by 
being employed in feeding the hnu'^ry, clothing the 
naked, rewarding worthy men, anti, in short, doing 
acts of charity and generosity. Thus, likewise, power 
is no blessing in itself, because private men hear less 
envy, and trotdde, and anguish without it. But 
when it is ein})l()yed to jirotect the innocent, to relieve 
tl»e ojipressetl, ami to punish tlie opjiressur, then it be- 
comes a great blessing. 

And so, lastly, even great wisdom is, in the opinion 
of Solomon, not a blessing in itsell’; fiir “ in mueb 
wisdom is much sorrow and men of common mider- 
slanding, if they serve God and mind their callings, 
make fewer mistakes in the conduct of life than those 
who have better heads. And yet wisdom is a mighty 
blessing when it is ajijilied to good jiurposes, to in- 
struct the ignoraut, to be a faithful counsellor either in 
public or private, to be a director to youth, and to 
many othc'i ends needless here to nirntion. 

I'o conclude : (lod sent us into the world to obey 
his commands, by doing as much goml as our abilities 
will reach, and as little evil as onr many infirriiities 
will jiermit. Some he hath only trusted witli out? 
talent, some with five, and some with ten. No man is 
without his talent ; and he that is taithful or negligent 
ill a little shall he rewarded or punislied, as well as he 
that hath lieen so in a great deal. 

ConsidiT what has been said ; and the Lord give you 
a right uiiderstamliug in all things. I’o whom, with 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. 


SERMON THE FOURTH, 

ON TIIK TESTIMONY OF CONSCIENCE. 

2 CORINTHIANS 1 . 12 . 

For our rejoiciuy is this, the testimony of orui von- 
science. 

There is no word more frequently in the mouthji of 
men than that of conscience, and the meaning of it is, 
ill some measure, generally understood ; however, 
because it is likewise a word extremely abused by 
many people, who apply other meanings to it which 
God Almighty never intended, I shail explain it tc 
you in the clearest manner I am able. The word con 
science ])ropeily signities that knowledge which a man 
liath within liimself of his own thouglits and actions 
And iK'cause if a man jmlgt?th fairly ol his own actions, 
by comparing them with the law of God, his mind will 
either ai»prove or c(.mlemn l im, according as li^ has 
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done gX)od or evil ; therefore this knowledge, or con- 
science, may properly be called both an accuser and a 
judge. So that, whenever our conscience accuseth us, 
we are certainly guilty ; but we arc not always inno- 
cent when it doth not accuse us : for very often, 
through the hardness of our hearts, or the fondness and 
favour we bear to ourselves, or through ignorance or 
neglect, we do not sutler our conscience to take any 
cognizance of several sins we commit. Tliere is an- 
other office likewise l)eloriging to conscieiic**, which is 
that of being on r director and guide ; and the wrong 
use of this hath been the occasion of more evils under 
the sun than almost all other causes put togetlier. 
For, m consejeucc is nothing else but the knowledge 
we have of what we are lliinking and doing, so it can 
guide us no furllier than that knowledge reacheth : and, 
therefore, God hath placed conscience in us to be our 
director oidy in those actions which Scripture and 
reason plainly tell us to be good or evil. Hut in cases 
too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend or de- 
termine, there conscience is not concerned ; because it 
cannot advise in what it doth not understand, nor 
decide where it is itself in doubt : but, by God's great 
mercy, those difficult points are never of absolute 
necessity to our salvation. 1'here is likewise another 
evil, that men often say a thing is against their con- 
science when really it is not. For Instance: ask any 
of tliose who ditler from the worshlf) establisheil, why 
they do not come to church ? they will say they dis- 
like the cerc'mouies, the prayers, the habits, and the 
like; and therefore it goes against tlieir conscience. 
But they are mistaken, their teacher hath put those 
words into their mouths; for a man’s conscience can 
go no higher than his knowledge ; and therefore, fill 
he has thorouglily examined by Scripture, and tlie 
practice of the ancient church, whether those points 
are blamable or no, bis conscience cannot, possibly 
direct him to condemn them. Hi'iice liave likewise 
arisen those mistakes about wluil is usunlly called 
liberty of conscience; wliicli, properly sjteaking, is no 
more than a liberty of knowing our own thoughts, 
wliich liberty no one can take from us. But those 
words have obtaineil cpiite dillerent meanings: liberty 
of conscience is now-a-days not only understood to b(? 
the liberty of believing what men jilease, but also of 
eiuleavouring to propagate that belief as much as they 
can, and to overthrow tlio faith which (he laws have 
already established, and to be rewarded by the ])id)lic 
for those wicked endeavours: and this is the liberty 
of conscience wliicli the fanatics are now oju'iily, in flie 
face of the world, endeavouring at with their utmost 
afiplication. At the same time, it caimut hut be ob- 
served, that those very ])eisons, who, imder pretence of 
a public spirit and tenderness toward their Christian 
brethren, are so zealous for such a liberty of conscience 
as this, are, of all others, tlio least tender to those who 
ditler from them in the smallest jioiiit relating to 
government; and I wish I <H>uld not say that the 
majesty of the living (iod may be ollended with more 
security than the memory of a dead prince. But the 
wisdom of the world, at present, seems to agree witli 
that of the heathen emperor, who said, if tlie gods were 
offended, it was their own concern, and they were able 
to vindicate themselves. 

But although conscience hath been abused to those 
wicked purposes which I have already related, yet a 
due regard to tlie directions it plainly gives us, as well 
as to its accusations, rejiroaches, and advices, would he 
of the greatest use to mankind, both for their present 
welfare and future happiness. 

Therefore my discourse at tliis time shall be directed 
to prove to you, that there is no solid, firm foundatioi-* 
for virtue but on a conscience wdiich is guided by 
religion. 


In order to tliis, I shall first show you the weakness 
and uncertainty of two false principles, wiiich many 
people set up in the place of conscience for a guide to 
their actions. 

I'iie first of these principles is, whal the world 
usually calls moral h<)ne.sty. I'liere are some people 
who apjiear very indifierent as to religion, and yet 
have the repute of lieing just and fair in their dealings ; 
and these are generally known by the character of good 
moral men. But now, if you look into the grounds 
an<l (he motives o(‘ such a man's actions, you shall 
fiml them to he no other than his own ease and interest. 
For example : you trust a moral man with your 
money in the way of trade, you trust another with the 
defence of your cause at law, and perhaps they both 
deal justly with you. Why? not from any regard 
they have for justice, but because their fortune dept^nds 
upon their credit, and a slain of open ])ublic dis- 
honesty must be to (heir disadvantage. But let it 
consist wi(h such a man's interest and safety to wrong 
you, and then it will bo impossible you can have any 
hold upon him; because there is nothing left to give 
him a check, or jint In the balance against his profit* 
For if he hath nothing to govern himself by but the 
opinion of (lie world, as long as he can conceal his in- 
justice from the world ho thinks he is safe. 

Besitles. it is found by exjierience that those men 
who set up for morality without regard to religion 
are generally virtuous but in part: they will be just 
in tlieir dealings between man and man ; but if tliey 
find themselves disposed to pride, lust, intemperance, or 
avarice, they do not think their morality concerned to 
check them in any of these vices ; because it is the 
great rule of such men that they may lawfully follow 
(he dictates of nature, wherever their safety, health, 
and fortune are not injured. So that upon the whole, 
there is hardly one vice, which a mere moral man 
may not, upon some gccasions, allow himself to prac- 
tise. 

The other false princijile, whloh some men set up 
ill the jilace of consciifiice to he their director in life, 
is wliat tliose wlio jiretend to it call lionour. 

This word is often made the sanction of an oath; it 
is reckoned a great commendation to be a man of 
strict boiionr ; and it is commonly understood that 
a man of honour can never he guilty of a base action. 
This is u.siuilly the style of military men, of persons 
witli titles, and of others who pretend to birth and 
quality. It is (rue indeed that in aiicieiil times it was 
universally understood that honour was the reward of 
virtue; but if siicli honour as is iiow-a-days going 
will not ])ernilt a man to do a base action, it must be 
allowed there are few such things as base actions in 
nature. No iriitn of honour, as that word is usually 
understood, did ever ]irctend tliat Ins honour obliged 
him to be chaste or temperate, to pay his creditors, to 
he useful to his country, to do good to mankind, to 
endeavour to be wise or learned, to regard his word, 
his jiromise, or his oath : or if he Iiatli any of these 
virtues, they were never learned in the catechism of 
lionour; which contains hut two precepts, the punc- 
tual payment of debts contracted at play, and tlie 
right understanding the several degrees of an aflront, 
in order to revenge it by the death of an adversary. 

But suppose this principle of honour, which some 
men so much boast of, did reaBy produce more 
virtues than it ever pretended to ; yet, since the very 
lu'Iiig of that honour depended upon the breath, the 
ojiinion, or the fancy of the people, the virtues derived 
from it could tie of no long or certain duration. For 
example: suppose a man Wn a principle of honour 
should resolve to be just, or chaste, or temperate, and 
yet the censuring world should take a humour of re- 
fusing him tliose characters, lie would then think the 
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obligalion at an end. Or, on the other side, if he 
thought be enuld gain honour by the falsest and vilest 
action, (which is a case I hat veiy often hap|)Cii8,) he 
would then make no scrujde to perform it. And God 
knows it would be an iinhaj)py state to have the religion, 
the lit>erty, or the property of a people lodged in such 
hands: which, however, hath been too often the case. 

What I have said ujxmi tills principle of honour 
may perhaps be thought of small concernment to most 
of you wlio are my hearers : however, a caution was 
not altogether unnecessary ; since there is nothing by 
which not only the vulgar, but the honest tradesman, I 
has lieen so much deceived, as this infamous jiretenoe 
to honour in too many of tlieir lietters. i 

Having thus shown you tlie weakness and uncer- 
tainty of those principles whicli some men set up in 
the place of conscience to direct tliem in their actions; 

1 shall now endeavour to prove to you that there is no 
solid, firm foundation of virtue but in a conscience 
directed by the prinei]des of religion. 

Tliere is no way of judging how far we may depend 
ypon the actions of men otherwise than by knowing 
the motives, and grounds, and causes of tliem ; and if 
the motives of our actions be not resolved and deter- 
mined into the law of God, they will be precarious 
and uncertain, and liable to perpetual changes- I 
will show you what I mean by an example: suppose 
a man thinks it his duty to obey his parents, because 
reason tells him so, because be is obliged by gratitude, 
and because the laws of his country command him 
to do so; if he stops here, his parents can liave no 
lasting security; for an occasion may happen wherein 
it may be extremely his interest to be disobedient, and 
where the laws of the laud can lay no hold upon him ; 
tlierefore, before such a man can safely be trusted, he 
must proceed further, and consider that his reason 
is tlie gift of God ; that God commanded him to he 
obedient to tlie laws, and did, moreover, in a particular 
manner, enjoin him to be dutiful to his parents; after 
wliicli, if he lays due weight upon those considerations, 
he will probably continue in his duty to the end of his 
life : because no eartldy interest can ever come in com- 
petition to balance the danger of ofl’ending lus Creator, 
or the hai'piness of pleasing him. And of all this his 
conscience will certainly inform him, if lie hath any 
regard to religion. 

Secvmllf/, Fear and hope are the two greatest natu- 
ral motives of all men's actions : hut neither of these 
passions will ever jiut us in the way of virtue, uidess 
they be directed by conscience. For, although vir- 
tuous men do sometimes accidentally make their way 
to preferment, yet the world is so corrupted, that no 
man can reasonably hope to he rewarded in it merely 
upon account of Ins virtue. And consecjuently the 
fear of punisliment in this life will preserve men from 
very few vices, since some of the blackest and basest 
do often prove the surest stejis to favour : such as in- 
gratitude, hy])ocrisy, treachery, malice, subornation, 
itheism, and many more, which human laws do little 
concern themselves about. But wlieii con.science 
places before iis the hopes of everlasting happiness, 
and the fears of everlasting misery, as tlie reward and 
punislnnent of our good or evil actions, our reason 
can find no way to avoid the force of such an argu- 
ment, otherwise than by rnnning into infidelity. 

LaMtly, Conscience will direct us to love God, and 
to put our whole trust and confidence in him. Oiir 
love of God will inspire ns with a detestation for sin, 
as what is of all things most contrary to his divine 
nature: and if we liave an entire con fidence in him, 
that will enable us to subdue and despise all the al- 
lurements of the world. 

It may here be objected, if conscience he so sme a 
director to us Christians in the conduct of our lives, 


how comes it to jiass that the ancient heathens, who 
had no other lights hut those of nature and reason, 
should so far exceed us in all manner of virtue, as 
plainly apjieavs by many examples they have left on 
record ? 

To which it may be answered ; first, those heatheni 
were extremely strict and exact in the education of 
their children ; whereas among us this care is so much 
laid aside, that tlie more God has blessed any man 
with estate or quality, just so much the less in propor- 
tion is the care r.e takes in the education ot his cliil- 
dren, and particularly of that child which is h> ii‘" 
herit his fortune: of which the efiects are visible 
enough among the great ones of the world. Again, 
those heathens did in a particular manner instil the 
principle into their children of loving their country ; 
which is so far otherwise now-a-days, that, of the several 
parties among us, there is none of them that seem to 
liave 80 much as heard wliether there he such a virtue 
in the world, as plainly appears by their jnactices ; 
and especially when th(*y are placed in those stations 
where they can only have opportunity of showing it. 
Lastly, the most considerable among the heatliens did 
generally believe rewards and punishments in a life 
to come, which is the great priaciple for conscience 
to work upon : whereas too many of those who would 
he thought the most considerable among us do, liotli 
by their practices and their discourses, plainly aflirrn 
that they believe notliing at all of the matter. 

Wherefore, since it hath manifestly apjK'ared that a 
religions conscience is tlie only true solid foundation 
upon which virtue can he built, give me leave hel’oio 
I conclude to let you see how necessary such a con- 
science is to conduct us in every station and condition 
of our lives. 

That a religious conscience is necessary in any 
station is confessed even by tliose who tell us that all 
religion was invented by cunning men in order to 
keep tlie world in awe. For if religion, by the con- 
fession of its adversaries, he necessary toward the well- 
governing of mankind, then every wise man in powei 
will he sure not only to choose out for every station 
under him such persons as are most likely to be kept 
in awe by religion, hut likewise to carry some appear- 
ance of it himself, or else he is a very weak politician. 
And accordingly, in any country where great persons 
allect to he open despisers of religion, their counsels 
will he found at last to be fully as destructive to the 
state as to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses, 
to “provide able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness,” and to place such over the 
people; and Moses, who was as wise a statesman at 
least as any in this age, thought tit to follow that 
advice. Great abilities, without the fear of Goil, are 
most dangerous instruments when they are ..rusted 
with power. The laws of man have thought fit that 
those who are called to any office of trust should be 
hound by an oath to the faithful discharge of it; but 
an oath is an appeal to God, and theret'ore can liave 
no influence, except upon those who believe that he is. 
and that he is a rewarder of those that seek him, and 
a punisher of those who disobey him : and therefore, 
we see, tlie laws themselves are forceil to have re- 
course to conscience in these cases, hecau.se their 
penalties cannot reach the arts of cunning men, who 
can find ways to he guilty of a thousand injustices 
without being discovered, or at least without being 
punished. And the reason why we find so many 
frauds, abuses, ami corruptions, where any trust is 
conferred, can be no other than that there is so little 
conscience and religion left in the world; or at least 
that men, in their clioice of instruments, have private 
emls in view, whi( li are very difierent from the service 
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of the public. Besides, it is certain that men who 
profess to have no religion are full as zealous to bring 
over proselytes as any papist or fanatic can be. And 
therefore, if those who are in station high enough to 
lie of influence or example to others; if those (I say) 
openly ])rofe88 a contempt or disbelief of religion, they 
will be sure to make all their dependents of their own 
principles; and what security can tlie public expect 
from such jiersons, whenever their interests or their 
lusts con»e into competition with tlieir duty? It is 
very pt)S8il)le for a iiian who liath the ap|)earance of 
religion, and is a great pretender to consciene-e, to be 
wicked and a hypocrite; but it is impossible tor a 
man, who ojienly declares against religion, to give any 
reasonable security that lie will not be false, and cruel 
and corrupt, whenever a temjitation oilers which he 
values more than he does the power wherewith he was 
trusted. And if sucli a man doth not liefray his 
cause and his master, it is only because the temptation 
was not properly off*ered, or the ])rotit was too small, 
or the danger was too great. And hence it is that we 
find so Tittle truth or justice among us : because there 
are so very few who, either in the service of the public, 
or in common dealings with each other, do ever look 
further than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themselves against the laws of the country ; which a 
man may do by favour, by secrecy, or by cunning, 
though he breaks almost every law of Chid. 1'herefore 
to conclude : It plainly appears, that unless men are 
guided by the advice and judgment of conscience 
founded on religion, they can give no security that 
they will be either good subjects, faithful servants of 
the public, or honest in their mutual dealings; since 
there is no other tie through which the })ride, or lust, 
or avarice, or ambition of mankind will not certainly 
break one time or other. 

Consider what has been said ; and the Lord give you 
a right understanding in all tilings. To whom, with 
the Son and the Huiy (ihost, be all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. 


SERMON THE FIFTH. 

ON BROTHERLY LOVE. 

HEU. xiii. 1. 

Let brotherly love continue. 

In the early times of the gospel, the Christians were 
very much distinguished from all other bodies of men 
by the great and constant love they bore to each other ; 
which, although it was done in obedience to the fre- 
quent injunctions of our Saviour and his apostles, yet, I 
confess, there seemeth to have been likewise a natural 
reason that very much promoted it. For the Christians 
then were few and scattered, living under persecution by 
the heathens round about them, in whose hands was all 
the civil and military power; and there is nothing so 
apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, or to beget 
love and tenderness, as a general distress. I'lie first dis- 
sensions Iwutween Christians took their beginning from 
the errors and heresies that arose among them ; many 
of those heresies, sometimes extinguished and some- 
times reviving, or succeeded by others, remain to this 
day; and having been made instruments to the pride, 
avarice, or ambition of ill-designing men, by extin- 
guishing brotherly love, have been the cause of infinite 
calamities, as well as corruptions of faith and man- 
ners, in the Christian world. 

The hist legacy of Christ was peace and mutual love; 
but then he foretold that he came to send a sword upon 
the earth. The primitive Christians accepted the legacy,* 
and their successors down to the present age have been 
largely fulfillinghisprophecy. But whatever theprac- ^ 


I tice of mankind hath been or still continues, there is 
I no duty more incumlient upon those who profess tue 
gospel, than that of brotherly love; whicli, whoever 
could restore in any degree among men, would lie an 
instrument of more good to human society than ever 
was or will be done by all the statesmen and politi- 
cians in the world. 

It is upon this subject of brotherly love that 1 intend 
to discourse at present; and the method I observe shall 
be as follows : — 

First., 1 will inquire info the causes of this great want 
of brotherly love among us. 

Secondly, I will lay open the sad eflects and conse- 
quences wblcb our animosities and mutual hatred 
have produced. 

Lastly, I will use some motives an<l exhortations, that 
may jicrsnade you to embrace brotherly love, and 
continue in it. 

First, I shall inquire into the causes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

'rbis nation of ours bath for a litindred years past 
l)e*en infested by two enemies, the papists and fanatics 
who each in their turns filled it with blood and 
slaughter, and for a time destroyed both the churcii 
and government. I'he memory of these events hath put 
all true protestants equally upon their guard against 
both tliesc adversaries, who by consequence do equally 
bate us. ^'lie fanatics revile us as too nearly ap- 
proaching ti) ])opery, and the papists condemn us, as 
bordering too much on fanaticism. The papists, God 
be praised, are by the wisdom of our laws put out ot 
all visible possibility of hurting us ; besides, their re- 
ligion is so generally abhorred that they have no ad- 
vocates or abettors among ])rote8tants to assist them. 
But the fanatics are to be considered in another light ; 
they have had of late years the power, the luck, or the 
cunning to divide us among ourselves; they have en- 
deavoured to represent all those who have been so bold 
as to oppose their errors and designs under the cha- 
racter of persons disaflected to the government; and 
they have so far succeeded tliat, now-a-days, if a 
clergyman happens to jireacb with any zeal and vehe- 
mence against the sin and danger of schism, there will 
not want too many in liis congregation, ready enough 
to censure him as hot and high-flying, an inflamer of 
rneirs minds, an enemy to moderation, and disloyal to 
his prince. 'I'his hath produced a formed and settled 
division between those who profess the same doctrine 
and discipline; while they who call themselves mo- 
derate are forced to widen flieir bottom, by sacrificing 
their princijdes and their brethren to the encroachments 
and iiiscdence of dissenters; who are therefore answer- 
able as a principal cause of all tliat liatred and animosity 
now reigning among us. 

Another cause of the great want of brotherly love is, 
the weakness and folly of too many among you of the 
lower sort, who are made the tools and instruments of 
your betters to work their designs, wherein you have 
no concern. Your numbers make you of use, and 
cunning men take the advantage, by putting words 
into your mouths which you do not understand ; then 
they fix good or ill characters to those words, as it best 
serves their purposes ; and thus you are taught to love 
or liate, you know not what or why ; you often suspect 
your best friends and nearest neighbours, even your 
teacher himself, without any reason, if your leaders 
once taught you to call him by a name which they 
tell you signifieth some very bad thing. 

A third cause of our great want of brotherly love 
seemeth to he, that this duty is not so often insisted on 
from the pulpit as it ouglit to be in such times as these ; 
on the contrary, it is to be doubted whether doctrines 
are not sometimes delivered by an ungoverned zeal a 
desire to be distinguished, or a view of interest, which 
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produce quite different effects ; when upon occasions 
■et apart to return thanks to God for some public 
blessing, the time is employed in stirring up one jiart 
of the congregation against the otlier, by representations 
of things and persons, which God ki his mercy forgive 
those who are guilty of. 

The last cause I shall mention of the want of brotherly 
love is, that unhappy disposition towards jwlitics among 
the trading people which hath been so industriously in- 
stilled into them. In former times the middle and 
lower sorts of mankind seldom gained or lost by the 
factions of the kingdom, and therefore were little con- 
cerned in them further than as matter of talk and 
amusement; but now the meanest dealer will ex]>ect 
to turn the penny by the merits of his party. He can 
represent his neighbour as a man of dangerous prin- 
ciples, can bring a railing accusation against him, 
perhaps a criminal one, and so rob him of his liveli- 
hood, and find his own account by that, much more 
than if he had (lis]mraged his iieigljbour's goods or de- 
famed him as a clieat. For so it Imppens, tliat instead 
of inquiring into tlie skill or honesty of those kind of 
people, the manner is now to inquire into their party, 
and to reject or encourage them accordingly : whi<h 
proceeding hath made our peojde in general such able 
politicians, that all tlie artifice, flattery, dissimulation, 
diligence, and dexterity in undermining eacli other, 
which the satirical wit oi‘ men hath charged upon 
courts, together with all the rage and violence, cruelty 
and injustice, which have been ever imputed to public 
assemblies, are with us (so polite are we grown) to be 
seen among our meanest traders and artificers in the 
greatest perfection. All whicli, as it may be matter of 
some humiliation to the wise and migldy of this world, 
so the effects thereof may perhaps in time prove very 
different from what I hope, in charity, were ever fore- 
seen or intended, 

I will therefore now, in the second place, lay open 
some of the sad effects and consequences which our 
animosities and mutual hatred have |)roduced. 

And the first ill consequence is, that our want of 
brotherly love hath almost driven out all seiise of religion 
from among us, whicli cannot well he otherwise: for 
since onr Saviour laid so much weight upon his dis- 
ciples loving one another, that he gave it among his 
last instructions, and since the primitive Christians 
are allowed to have cliiefly propagated the faith by their 
strict observance of that instruction, it rrnist follow 
that in proportion as brotherly love declineth Christi- 
anity will do so too. The little religion there is in 
the world hath been observed to reside chiefly among 
the middle and lower sorts of people, who are neiflier 
tempted to pride nor luxury by great riches, nor to 
desperate courses by extreme poverty ; and truly 1 upon 
that account have thought it a happiness that those 
who are under my immediate care are generally of 
tliat condition ; but where party hath once made en- 
trance, with all its consequences of hatred, envy, par- 
tiality and virulence, religion cannot long keep its 
hold in any state or degree of life whatsoever. For if 
the great men of the world have been censured in all 
ages for mingling too little religion with their politics, 
what a havoc of principles must they needs make in 
unlearned and irregular Iteads, of which indeed the 
effects are already too visible and melancholy all over 
the kingdom. 

Another ill consequence from our want of brotherly 
love is, that it iiicreaseth tlie insolence of the fanatics; 
and this partly ariseth from a mistaken meaning of the 
word moderation ; a word which hath been much 
abused and bandied about for several years past. 
There are too many people indifferent enough to all re- 
ligion ; there are many others who dislike the clergy, 
and would have tliem live in poverty and dependence : 
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both these sorts are much commended by the fanatics 
for moderate men, ready to put an end to our divisions 
and to make a general union among protestants. Many 
ignorant well-meaning peonle are deceived by these ap- 
pearances, strengthened with great pretences to loyalty , 
and these occasions the fanatics lay hold on to revile 
the doctrine and discipline of the church, and even 
insult and oppress the clergy wherever their numbers 
or favourers will l>ear them out ; insomuch, that one 
wiliul refractory fanatic hath been able to disturb a 
whole parish for many years together. But the most 
moderate and favoured divines dare not own that the 
word moderation with resjiect to the dissenters can be 
at all applied to their religion, but is purely personal 
or prudential. No good man repinetli at the liberty of 
conscience they enjoy ; and perhaps a very moderate 
divine may think lietter of their loyalty than others do, 
or, to speak after the manner of men, may flunk it ne- 
cessary that all protestants should he united against 
the common enemy, or, out of discretion or other 
reasons best known to himself, be tender of mentioning 
them at all. But still the errors of the dissenters are all 
fixed and determined, and must upon demand he ac- 
knowledged hy all the divines of our church, whether 
they be called, in ])arty phrase, high or low, moderate 
or violent. And further, 1 believe it would be liard lo find 
many moderate <livines who, if their opinion were asked 
wliether dissenlers should be trusted witli power, 
could according to their consciences answer in the 
affirmative ; from whence it is plain, that all the stir 
which the fanatics have made with this word mode- 
ration was only meant to increase our divisions, and 
widen them so far as to make room for themselves 
to get in between. And this is the only scheme they 
ever had (except that of destroying root and hrancli) 
fur the uniting of j)rotestanf.s tliey so much talk of. 

I shall mention but one ill consequence more, which 
atfeiids our want of brotherly love — that it hath put an 
end to all hospitality and friendshij), all good corre- 
spondence and commerce between mankind. There are 
indeed such things as leagues and confederacies among 
those of the same party ; hut surely God never in- 
tended that men should be so limited in the clioice of 
their friends ; however, so it is in town and country, in 
every parish and street ; the jiastor is diviiled from his 
flock, the father from his son, and tlie house often 
divided against itself. Men's very natures are soured 
and their passions inflamed, when they meet in party 
clubs, and 8])end their time in nothing else but railing 
at the opposite side ; thus every man alive among us 
is encomj)assed with a million of enemies of liis own 
country, among which his oldest acquaintance and 
friends, and kindred themselves, are often of the num- 
ber; neither can ])eople of different parties mix together 
without constraint, suspicion, or jealousy, watclilug 
every word they speak for fear of giving offence ; or 
else falling into rndciiess and reproaches, and so leaving 
fliemselves open to the malice and corruption of in- 
formers, who were never more numerous or expert in 
their trade. And as a further addition to (his evil, 
those very few who, by the goodness and generosity of 
their nature, do in their own hearts despise this narrow 
principle of confining tlieir friendship and esteem, 
their charity and good oflices, to those of their own 
party, yet dare not discover their good inclinations 
for fear of losing their favour and interest. And others 
again, whom (Vod had formed with mild and gentle 
dispositions, think it necessary to put a force upon theii 
own temf)ers, by acting a noisy, violent, malicious 
part, as a means to be distinguished. Thus hath paity 
got the better of the very genius and constitution of 
our people; so that wlioever reads tlie cliaracter of the 
English in former ages will hardly believe theii 
present posterity to be of the same nation or climate. 
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I 8*iall now, ill the last place, make use of some mo- 
tives and exhortations that may persuade you to em- 
brace brotherly love and continue in it. I>et me apply 
myself to you of the lower sort, and desire you will 
consider, when any of you make use of fa’r and enticing 
words to draw in customers, whether you do it for their 
sakes or your own. And then, t »r whose sakes do you 
tiiink it is that your leaders are so industrious to put 
into your heads all that party rage and virulence? Is it 
not to make you the tools and instniments by which 
.hey work out their own designs ? Has this spirit of fac- 
tion iieen useful to any of you in your worldly concerns, 
except to those; who have traded in whispering, back- 
biting, or informing, wanting skill or honesty to thrive 
by fairer methods ? It is no business of yours to iiKpiire 
who is at the head of armies or of councils, unless you 
nail power ami skill to choose, neither of which is ever 
likely to he your case; and therefore to fill your heads 
with fears, and hatred of persons and things, of which 
it is impo-ssihle you can ever make a right judgment, or 
to set you at variance with your neighlwur, because his 
I houghts are not the same as yours, is not only in a very 
gross rnanucr to cheat you of your time and quiet, but 
likewise to endanger your souls. 

Second! ff^ In order to restore brotherly love, let me 
earnestly exhort you to stand firm in your religion ; I 
mean, the true religion hitherto established among us, 
without varying in the least either to ]K)))ery on the one 
side, or to fanal icism on the other ; and in a particular 
manner beware of tliat word moderation ; and believe 
it, that yonr neighbour is not immediately a villain, a 
papist, and a traitor, because the fanatics and their ad- 
luacjits will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, 
it is very proliable that your teacher himself may he a 
loyal, pious, and able divine, without the least grained* 
moderation, as the word is too frequently understood. 
Therefore, to set you right in tliis matter, I will lay be- 
fore you tl»e character of a truly moderate man ; and 
then I will give you the descrijdion of sucli a one as 
falsely })iete.ideth to that title. 

A man truly moderate is steady in the doctrine and 
discipline of the church, but with a due Christian cha- 
rity to all who dissent from it out of a principle of 
conscience ; the freedom of which he thinkelh ought 
to be full y allowed, as long as it is not abused, hut never 
trusted with })Ower, He is ready to defend with his 
life and fortune the protestant succession, and (he pro- 
testaut established faith, against all invadei-s whatsoever. 
He is for giving the crown its just ])rerogative, and the 
people their just liberties. He hateth no man for dif- 
fering from him in political 0 ])inioii 8 ; nor doth bethink 
t n maxim infallihle, that virtue should always attend 
upon favour, and vice upon disgrace. These are some 
few lineaments in the character of a truly moderate 
man ; let us now compare it with the description of one 
who usually passeth under that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the word, 
is one to whom all religion is indiflerent ; who, although 
lie denominates himself of the churcli, regardetli it no 
more than a conventicle. He perpetually raileth at the 
body of the clergy, with exceptions only to a very few, 
who, he hopetli, and i)robahly upon false grounds, are 
as ready to betray their rights and properties iis himself. 
He fhinketli the power of the people can never be too 
great, nor that of the prince too little ; and yet this 
very notion he publisheth, as his best argument, to prove 
him a most loyal sulqect. Every opinion in govern- 
ment that ditfereth in the least from his tendeth di- 
rectly to popery, slavery, and rebellion. Whoever lieth 
under the frown of power can, in liis judgment, neither 
have common sense, common honesty, n^r religion. 
Lastly, his devotion consistelh in drinking gibbets, coi;- 
fusion, and damnation ; in profanely idolizing tiie 
memory of one dead juince, and ungratefully tram- 


pling upon the aslies of another. fWilHam and 
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By these marks you will easily distinguish a truly 
moderate man from those who are commonly, but very 
falsely, so called ; and while persons thus qualified are 
so numerous and so noisy, so Aill of zeal and industry 
to gain proselytes, and sjuead their opinions among the 
jieople, it cannot l)e wondered at that there should be 
so little brotherly love left among us. 

Last If/, It would probably contribute to restore some 
degree of Ijintherly love, if we would but consider that 
the matter of those disputes which intlarne us to this 
degree doth not, in its own nature, at all conceni the 
generality of mankind. Indeed, as to those who have 
been great, gainers or losers by the changes of the world 
the case i.s ditlerent: and to jireach moderation to the 
first, and patience to tlie last, n ould perhajis he to little 
purpose: but what is that to the bulk of (he ])eople, 
who are not properly concerned in the quarrel, although 
evil instruments have drawn them into it ? for if tlie 
reasonable men on bolli sides were to confer ojiinions, 
they would find neither religion, loyalty, nor interest, 
are at all affected in this dispute. Not religiiin, because 
the members of the church, on both sides, profess to 
agree in every article ; not loyalty to our prince, whicli 
is pretended to by one ])arty as mucli as the other, an<l 
therefore can bo no subject for debate : nor interest, for 
trade and industry lie ojien to all ; and, what is furtlier, 
concerns only those wlio have expectations from tlie 
public; so that the body of the jieople, if they knew 
their own good, might yet live amicably together, and 
leave flieir betters to quarrel among themselves ; who 
might also probably soon come to a better temper, if 
they were less seconded and supported by the poor de- 
luded multitude. 

1 have now done with my text, which I confess to 
have treated in a manner more suited to the present 
times than to the nature of the subject in general. 
That I have not been more particular in explaining the 
several parts and properties of this great duty of bro- 
therly love, the apostle to the Tliessalonians will plead 
my excuse. “ Touching brotherly love,'’saith he, “ ye 
need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another.” So that nothing 
remains to add, but our prayers to God that he would 
please to restore and continue this duty of brotherly 
love or charity among us, the very bond of peace and 
of all virtues. 

Nov. 29, 1717. 

SERMON THE SIXTH. 

ON THE MARTYRDOM OF KING CHARLES I. 
rREACHED AT ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN, ON SUNDAY, 

JANUARY 30, 1725-26. 

GENESIS, xlix. 5, 6, 7. 

Simeon and Levi are brethren ; instruments of cruelit/ 
are in their habitations. 

0 mfj soul, come not thou into their secret ; unto their 
assembly, mine hofwur, be not thou united: for in 
their am/er they slew a man, and in their self-will 
they dujyed down a wall. 

Cursed lie their anger, for it was fierce / and their wrath, 
for it was cruel. 1 will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel. 

1 KNOW very well that the church hath been often 
censured for keeping holy this day of humiliation, in 
memory of that excellent king and blessed martyr 
Charles 1., who rather chose to die on a scalfold than 
betray the religion and liberties of his peojde, where- 
with God and the laws had entrusted him. But at the 
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•same time it is manirest. that those who make such ceii~ 
fares are either people without any religion at all, or 
w ho derive their principles, and perhaps their birth, 
trom the abettors of those who contrived the murder of 
tliat prince, and have not yet shown the world that their 
opinions are changed. It is alleged that the observa- 
tion of this elay hath served to continue and increase 
t!ie animosity and enmity among our countrymen, and 
to disunite protestants ; that a law was made upon the 
restoration of the martyrs son for a general pardon and 
oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon tliat occ;isi on ; 
and since none are now alive who were actors or instru- 
ments in that tragedy, it is thought hard and uncha- 
ritable to keep up the memory of it for all generations. 

Now because I conceive most of you to be ignorant 
in many jiarticulars concerning that horrid murder, and 
tlie rebellion which preceded it, I will, 

First ^ relate to you so much of tlie story as may he 
sufficient for your information : 

Secondly^ 1 will tell you the consei^uences which this 
bloody deed had upon these kingdoms: j 

And lastly, I will show you to what good uses this so- | 
• lemn day of humiliation may be applied. j 

As to the first : in the reign of this ]>rince, Charles i 
the martyr, the power and prerogative of the king wore 
much greater than they are in our times, and so liad 
l)een for at least seven hundred years before; and the 
best princes we ever had carried their power much fur- 
ther than the blessed martyr offered to do, in the most 
blamable part of his reign. Rut the lands of the crown 
haviiig been prodigally bestowed to favourites in the 
preceiiing reigns, the succeeding kings could not sup- 
port tlicmselves without taxes raised l)y parliament, 
which [»ut them under a necessity of frequently calling 
those assemblies; and the crown lands being gotten 
into the hands ol‘ the nobility and gentry, besi«le the pos- 
sessions of which the cliurcb bad l)een robbed by king 
Henry VIII., power, which always follows projK^rty, 

- grew ti> lean to the side of the j)eople, by whom even 
the just rights of the crown were often disputed. 

Rut furtlier, upon the cruel persecut ion raised against 
llie protestants under queen Mary, among great num- 
bers who lied the kingdom to seek for slu‘lter, several 
went and resided at Geneva, which is a commonwealth 
governed without a king, and where the religion, con- 
trived by Calvin, is witlioul the order of bishops. When 
the prolestant i'aith was rcslDred by queen Elizabeth, 
iliose who lied to Geneva returned among the rest home 
fvt England, and were grown so fond of the governmenl 
and religion of (lie })lace lliey liad left, tliat they used 
all possible endeavours to introduce both into their own 
country ; at the same time continually jireachiag and 
railing against ceremonies and distinct liahits t»f the 
ch'igy, taxing whatever they disliked as a renmant of 
p()|>ery ; and continued extrt'uiely troubl<*sonie to the 
ehurcli ami stale under that great (jueen, as well as 
lier successor king James I. Tliest; peojtle calletl thern- 
s<‘]ves puritans, as pretending to a ]»urer faith than tliose 
of the church established. And these were tlie found- 
ers (ff our dissenters. They did not think it sufficient 
to leave all the errors of popery, but thn^w off maiiy»^ 
laudahle and edifying institutions of the primitive 
church, and at last, even the government of bishops; 
whi(di, having been ordained by the apostles tliemselves, 
had continued without interruption in all Christian 
churches for above 1500 years. And all tliis they 
did, liot because those things were evil, but because 
they were kept by tlie papists. From thence tliey pro- 
ceeded by degrees to quarrel with the kingly govern- 
ment; because, as 1 have already said, the city of Ge- 
neva, to which their fathers had flown for refuge, Wiis 
a commonwealth, or government of (he ])eople. 

These puritans, about the middle of (lie martyr’s 
I'cigii, were grown to a considerable faction in (he king- 


dom, and in the lower house of parliament. They 
filled the public with tlie most false and bitter libeh 
against the bishops and the clergy^ accusing chiefly the. 
very best among them of popery ; and at the same 
time the house of commons grew so insolent and un- 
easy to the king, that they refused to furnish him 
urith necessary supplies for the support of his family, 
unless upon such conditions as he could not submit to 
without forteiling his conscience and honour, and even 
his coronation oath. And in such an extremity he was 
forced upon a practice, no way justifiable, of raising 
money ; for which however he had the opinion of the 
judges on his side; for wicked judges there were in 
those times as well as in ours. Th(?re were likewise 
many complaints, and sometimes justly made, against 
the proceedings of a certain court, called the star- 
chaniher, a jiulicatiire of great anti(|uity; but it had 
suffered some < ornipf ions, for whi<;h how'ever the king 
was nowise answerable. 1 cannot recollect any more 
subjects of complaint with (In^ least ground of reason ; 
nor is it neeillhl to recollect them, because this gracious 
king did, upon the first application, redress all griev- 
ances by an act of parliament, and })ut it out of his 
powi'r to do any hardshijis for the future. Rut (hat 
wiekeil faction in the house of commons, not content 
with all those marks of his jiistieo and condescension, 
urged still for more; and joining with a factious party 
from Scotlaml, who hud tlie same fancies in religion, 
forced him to ])ass an act for cutting off the liead of his 
lu^st and cliiel’ minister ; and at the sam« time com- 
jielled him, by tiiirmlts and threalenings of a jiacked 
r a 1)1)1 e ])oi8oned with the same doctrines, to pass 
anollior law, by wbicli it should not be in his power to 
dis.solve that parliament without rheir own consent. — 
1'lnis, by the greatest weakness and infatuaiion tliat 
ever possessed any man's s})irlt, this prince did in eflect 
sign his own destruction. For the house of commons 
liaviiig the reins in their own liands, drove on furi- 
ously, sent him every day some unreasonable demand ; 
and when he refused to grant it, made use of (heir own 
power, and di^clared that an ordinance of both houses, 
without the king’s consent, should he obeyed as a law, 
contrary to all reason and equity, as well as to the fun- 
damental constitution of the kingdom. 

About this time the rebellion in Ireland broke out, 
wherein bis pailiament refused to assist bun ; nor woxdd 
accept his oiler to come hither in })er8on to subdue those 
rebels. These and a thousand other barbarities forced 
the king to summon his loyal subjects to bis standard 
in bis own defence. Meanwhile the English parlia- 
ment, instead of lielping the poor protestants lierc, 
seized on the very army that his majesty was sending 
over for our relief, and turned them against their own 
sovereign. The rebellion in England continued for 
four or live years : at last the king was forcevi to fly in 
disguise to the Scots, who sold him to the rebels. And 
these |)uritan8 bad the impudent cruelty to try his sa- 
cred |)erson in a mock court of justice, ami cut oil’ his 
head; which he might have saved, if he would have 
yielded to betray the constitution in church and state. 

In this whole proceeding, Simeon and Levi were 
brethren; the wicked insinuations of those fanatical 
[)reachers stirring up the cruelty of the soldiers, who, 
by force t)l‘ arms, excluded from the house every 
member of parliament wliom they apprehended to 
bear the least inclination toward an agreement with 
the king, sulVering only tliose to enter Vvho thirsted 
chiefly for his blood ; and this is the very account 
given by their own writers. Whence it is clear that 
this prince was in all respects a real martyr fur tt>e 
true religion and the li herty of the people. That odious 
parliament hail lirst turned the bishops out of the lious«s 
of luids; in a few years after they murdered theix 
king; then immediately abolished the whole uouse of 
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lords ; and so, at last, obtained fheir wishes of having 
a government of the people, and a new religion, both 
after the manner of Geneva, without a king, a bishop, 
or a nobleman ; and this they blasphemously called 
“ the kingdom of Christ and Iris saints.” 

This is enough for your information on the first 
head : I shall therefore proceed to the second, wherein 
I will show you the miserable consequences which tliat 
abominable rebellion and murder produced in these 
nations. 

Firtty The Irish reljellion was wholly owing to that 
wicked English parliament. For Ihe leaders in the 
Irish popish massacre would never have dared to stir 
a finger, if they had not been encouraged by fliat rebel- 
lions spirit in the English house of commons, which 
they very well knew must disable the king from send- 
ing any supplies to his protestant subjects here; and 
thendbre, we may truly say, that the English parlia- 
ment held tlie king's hands, while the Irish papists 
here were cutting our grandfathers’ throats. 

Serondlj/y That murderous puritan parliament, when 
they had all in their own power, could not agree upon 
any one metlnxl of settling a form either of religion or 
(uvil government; but changed every day from schism 
to schism, from heresy to heresy, and from one faction 
to another; whence arose that wild confusion, still 
continuing, in our several ways of serving God, and 
those ahsLiril notions of civil power, which have so 
often toiu us with factioits more than any other nation 
in Europe. 

ThirdUjy To th's rebellion and murder have been 
owing the rise and progress of atheism among us. For 
men, ohservijjg what numberless villanies of all kinds 
were committing during twenty years, under pretence 
of zeal and the reformation of God's church, were 
easily tempted to doubt that all religion wjis a mere 
imposture: and the same spirit of infidelity, so far 
spread among us at this j)reseiit., is nothiug hut the 
fruit of the seeds sown by those rebellious hypocritical 
saints. 

Fourthhfy The old virtue, and loyalty, and generous 
spirit of the English nation were wholly corrupted by 
tlie power, the doctrine, and the example of those 
wicked people. Many of the ancient nobility were 
killed, and their families extinct, in defence of their 
])rince and country, or murdered by the merciless 
courts of justice. Some of the worst among them 
favoured or comjilied with the reigning iniquities, and 
not a few of the new set, created wlien the martyr’s son 
was restored, were such who had thunk too deep of the 
had principles then prevailing. 

Fifthlf/y The children of the murdered prince were 
forced to fly for the safety of their lives to foreign 
countries ; where one of them at least, 1 mean king 
.lames II., wjis seduced to popery ; which eudetl in the 
loss of his kingdoms, the misery and desolation of this 
country, and a long mid expensive war abroad. Our 
deliverance was owing to the valour and conduct of 
the late king, and therefore we ouglit to remember him 
with gratitude, but not mingled with blasphemy or 
idolatry. It was happy that his interests and ours 
were the same : and God gave him greater success 
tlian our sins deserved. But as a house thrown down 
by a storm is seldom rebuilt without some change in 
the foundation ; so it hath happeiied that, since the 
late revolution, men have sat mucli looser in the true 
fundamentals both of religion and government, and 
factions have been more violent, treacherous, and mali- 
cious than ever; men running naturally from one 
extreme into another, and, for private ends, taking up 
those very opinions professed by the leaders in that 
rebellion whicn caiTied the blessed martyr to the, 
Bcaflbld. 

Another consequence of this hturid lelel- 


lioii and murder was, the destroying or defacing of 
such vast number of God’s houses. “In their self- 
will they digged down a wall.” If a stranger should 
now travel in England and observe the churches in 
his way, he could not otherwise conclude, tlian that 
some vast army of Turks or heathens had been sent on 
purpose to ruin and blot out all marks of Cliristiaiiity 
They spared neither the statues of saints nor ancient 
prelates, nor kings, nor benefactors; broke down the 
tombs and monuments of men famous in their genera- 
tions ; seized the vessels of silver set apart for the hoi iesf 
use ; tore down the most innocent ornaments both within 
and without ; made the houses of prayer dens of thieves, 
or stables for cattle. These were the mildest eflects of 
puritan zeal and devotion for Christ ; and this was what 
themselves affected to call a thorough reformation. In 
this kingdom, those ravages were not so easily seen ; 
for the people here being too poor to raise such noble 
temples, the mean ones we had were not defaced, but 
totally destroyed. 

Upon the whole it is certain that, although God 
might have found out many other ways to have 
punished a sinful people without jiermitting this rebel- 
lion and murder, yet, as the course of the world liatfi 
run ever since, we need seek for no other causes of all 
the public evils we have hitherto suffered, or may suffer 
for the future, by the misconduct of princes or wicked- 
ness of the people. 

1 go on now, upon the third head, to show you to 
what good uses this solemn day of humiliation may be 
applied. 

Fi/'itty It may be an instruction to princes them- 
selves to he careful in the choice of tliose who are their 
advisers in matters of law. All the judges of England, 
except otie or two, advised the king that he might 
legally raise money upon the subjects for building of 
shljis, without consent of parliament, which, as it was 
fhe greatest oversight of his reign, so it proved the prin- 
cipal foundation of all his misfortunes. Princes may 
likewise learn from hence, not to sacrifice a faithful 
servant to the rage of a faction, nor to trust any body 
of men with a greater share of power than the laws of 
the land have appointed them, much less to deposit ii 
ill their hands until they shall please to restore it. 

Secondly^ By bringing to mind the tragedy of this 
day and the consequences that have arisen from it, we 
shall be convinced how necessary it is for those in 
power to curb in season all such unruly spirits as 
desire to introduce new doctrines and discipline in the 
church, or new forms of government in the state. Those 
wicked puritans began in queen Elizabeth's time to 
quarrel only with surplices and other habits, with the 
ring in matrimony, the cross in baptism, and the like ; 
theiice they went on to further matters of higher iinport- 
uiice; and at last they must needs have the whole 
government of the church dissolved. This great work 
they compassed, first by depriving the bishops of their 
scats in parliament; then they abolished the whole 
order ; and at last, which was their original design, they 
seized on all the church-lands, and divided the spoil 
among themselves ; and like Jeroboam made priests of 
the very drtigs of the people. This was their way of 
reforming the church. As to the civil government, 
you have already heard how they modelled it, u^oij 
tlie murder of their king, and discarding the nobility 
Yet, clearly to show what a Babel they liad birilt, aftei 
twelve years’ trial, and twenty several sorts of govern- 
ment, the nation, grown weary of their tyranny, was 
forced to call in the son of him whom those reformers 
had sacrificed. And thus were Simeon and Levi 
divided in Jacob, and scattereil in Israel. 

Viirdhfy Although the successors of these puritans^ 

I mean our present dissenters, do not think fit to 
observe this day of humiliation ; yet it would be very 
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proper in them, upon some occasions, to renounce in 
a public manner those principles upon which their 
prtN’lecessors acted; and it will be more prudent in 
tlrem to do so, because those very puritans, of whom 
oui-s are followers, found by experience that, after they 
had overturned the church and state, murdered tlieir 
king, and were projecting what they called a Kingdom 
of the saints, they were cheated of the power and pos- 
sessions they only panted after, by an upstiurt sect of 
religion that grew out of their own bowels, who sub- 
jected them to one tyrant, while they were endeavouring 
to set up a thousand. 

Fourthly, Those who profess to be followers of our 
church established, and yet presume in discourse to 
justify or excuse that rebellion and murder of the 
king, ought to consider how utterly contrary all such 
opinions are to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles, 
as well as to the articles of our church, and to the 
preaching and practice of its true ^jrofessors for above 
a hundred years. Of late times indeed, and 1 speak 
it with grief of heart, we have heard even sermons of a 
strange nature ; although reason would make one think 
<t a very unaccountable way of procuring favour under 
a monarchy, by palliating and lessening the guilt of 
tiiose who murdered the Iwst of kings in cold blood, 
and for a time destroyed the very monarchy itself. 
Pray God we may never more hear such doctrine from 
the pulpit, nor have it scattered about in print, to 
. poison the people ! 

Fifthly, Some general knowledge of this horrid rebel- 
lion and murder, with the consequences they had upon 
these nations, may be a warning to our people not to 
believe a lie, and to mistrust those deluding spirits 
who, under nretence of a purer and move reformed 
religion, would lead them from their duty to God and 
the laws. Politicians may say wliat they please; but 
it is no hard thing at all for the meanest person, who 
hath common understanding, to know whether he 
l)e well or ill governed. If he be freely allowed to 
follow his trade and calling; if he be secure in his 
property, and hath the benefit of the law to defend 
himself against injustice and oppression ; if his religion 
be dillerent from that of his country, and the govern- 
ment think fit to tolerate it, (which he may be very 
secure of let it be what it will,) he ought to l>e fully 
satisfied, and give no ofience by writing or discourse to 
the worship established, as the dissenting preachers are 
too aj)t to do. But if he hath new visions of his own, 
it is his duty to be quiet, and possess them in silence, 
without disturbing the community by a furious zeal 
for making proselytes. This was the folly anvt madness 
of those ancient puritan fanatics : they must needs 
overturn heaven and earth, violate all the laws of God 
and in in, make their country a field of blood, to pro- 
pagate whatever wild or wicked ojiinions came into 
tlieir heads, declaring all their absurdities and blasphe- 
mies to proceed from the Holy Ghost. 

To conclude this head. In answer to that objection 
of keeping up animosity and hatred between protestants 
by the observation of this day ; if there be any sect or 
sort of people among us, who profess the same principles 
in religion and government which those puritan rebels 
put in practice, 1 think it is the interest of all those 
who love the church and king to keep up as strong a 
party against them as possible, until they shall in a 
body renounce all those wicked opinions upon which 
their predecessors acted, to the disgrace of Christianity 
and the perpetual infamy of the English nation. 

When we accuse the papists of the horrid doctrine, 
“that no faith ought to be kept with heretics,” they 
deny it to a man ; and yet we justly think it dangerous 
to trust them, because we know their aidions have been 
-sometimes suitable to that opini<»n. But the followers 
of those who beheatled the martyr have not yet re- 


nounced tlieir principles ; and till they do they may 
be justly suspected. Neither will the hare name of 
protestante set them right ; for surely Christ requires 
more from us than a profession of hating popery, 
which a Turk or an atheist may do as well as a 
protestant. 

If an enslaved people should recover their liberty 
from a tyrannical power of any sort, who could blame 
tliem for commemorating their deliverance by a day 
of joy and thanksgiving ? And dofh not the destruc- 
tion of a church, a king, and three kingdoms, by the 
aitifices, hypocrisy, and cruelty of a wicked race of 
soldiers and preachers, and other sons of Belial, equally 
require a solemn time of humiliation ? especially 
since the consequences of that bloody scene still 
continue, as 1 have already shown, in their eflecti 
upon us. 

'rhus I have done with the three heads I proposed 
to discourse on. But before I conclude, I must give a 
caution to those who hear me, that they may not think 
1 am pleaiiing for absolute unlimited power in any 
one man. It is true all jiower is from God ; and as 
the apostle says, “the powers that be are ordained of 
(jod but this is in the same sense tliat all we have is 
1‘rom God, our food and raiment, and whatever posses- 
sions we hold by lawful means:. Nothing can be 
meant in those, or any othw words of Scripture, to 
justify tyrannical power, or the savage cruelties of 
those heathen emperors who lived iu the time of the 
apostles. And so St. Paul concludes, “The powers 
that he are ordained of God for what ? why, “ for 
the punishment of evil doers, and the praise, the reward 
of them that do well.” There is no more inward value 
in the greatest emperor than in the meanest of his sub- 
jects : his body is composed of the same substance, the 
same parts, and with the same or greater infirmities; 
his education is generally worse, by flattery, and idle- 
ness, and luxury, and those evil dispositions that early 
power is apt to give. It is therefore against common 
sense that his private personal interest or pleasure 
should be put in the balance with the safety of millions, 
every one of which is his equal by nature, equal in 
the sight of God, equally capable of salvation ; and it 
is for their sakes, not his own, that he is entrusted 
with the government over them. He hath as high 
trust as can safely be reposed in one man ; and if he 
discharge it as he ought, he deserves all the honour 
and duty that a mortal may be allowed to receive. 
His personal failings we have nothing to do with; and 
errors in government are to be imputed to his ministers 
in the state. To what height those errors may be suf- 
fered to proceed is not the business of this day, or this 
place, orof my function to determine. When oppressions 
grow too great and universal to be borne, nature or 
necessity may find a remedy. But if a private persmi 
reasonably exjiects pardon upon his amendment for 
all faults that are not capital, it would be a hard con- 
dition indeed not to give the same allowance to a prince, 
who must see with other men's eyes, and hear witli 
other men’s ears, which are often wilfully blind and 
deaf. Such was the condition of the martyr ; and is so 
in some degree of all other princes. Vet tin's we may 
justly say in defence of the common people in all 
civilized nations, that it must be a very bad government 
indeed where the body of the subjects will not rather 
choose to live in peace and obedience than take up 
arms on pretence of faults in the ailministratiou, unless 
where the vulgar are deluded by false preachers to grow 
fond of new visions and fancies in religion ; which, 
managed by dexterous men for sinister ends of malice, 
envy, or ambition, have often made whole nations run 
mail. This was exactly the case in the whole progress 
of that great reln'llion, and the murder of king Charles 
I. Bill the late revolution under the prince of Orange 
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was occasioned by a proceeding directly contrary, (lie 
oppression and injustice tliere beginning from the 
tlirone ; for that unhappy prince, king James II., did 
not only invade our laws and liberties, but would 
have forced a false religion upon his subjects, for which 
he was deservedly rejected, since there could be no 
other remedy found, or at least agreed on. But under 
the blessed martyr the deluded people would have 
forced many false religions, not only on tlieir fellow- 
subjects, but even upon their sovereign himself, and at 
the same time invaded all his undoubted rights; and, 
because he would not comply, raised a horrid rebellion, 
wherein, by the permissioji of God, they prevailed, and 
])at their sovereign to death like a common criminal 
in the face of the world. 

'riiorefore, those who seem to think they cannot other- 
wise justify the late levulution and the change of the 
succession, than l)y lessening the guilt of the puritans, 
do certainly ])ut the greatest aflront imaginable upon 
file present ])owers, by supposing any relation or re- 
semblance between that rebellion and tlie late revolu- 
tion; and consequently, that the present establishment 
is to be defended by the same arguments which those 
usurpers made use of, who, to ol)tain tJieir tyranny, 
tiampled under foot all the laws of both (rod and man. 

One great design of our discourse was, to give you 
warning against running into eillier extreme of two 
bad opinions with relation to obedience. As kings are 
called gods u})on eartli, so some would allow them an 
equal power with (iod over all laws and ordinances; 
and that the liberty, and property, and life, and reli- 
gion of the subject depended wholly upon the breath 
of the prince ; which however I hope was never meant 
by those who pleatled for passive obedience. And 
tliis opinion hath not been confined to that })arty which 
was first charged with it, but hath sometimes gone 
over to the other, to serve many an evil turn of interest 
or ambition; wIjo have been as ready to enlarge pre- 
rogative, where they could find their own account, as 
higliest maintainers of it. 

()n the oilier side, some look upon kings as answer- 
able for every mistake or omission hi government, and 
bound to comply with the most unreasonabie demands 
of an unquiet faction ; which was the case of those who 
jjeisecured the bless<id martyr of this day from his 
throne to the scaffold. 

Between these two extremes it is easy, from what 
liath been said, to choose a middle; to be good and 
loyal subjects, yet, according to your jiower, faithful 
assertors of your religion and liberties; to avoid all 
broachers and preachers of newfangled doctrines in the 
clmrcli ; to be strict observers of the laws, which canuoi 
be justly taken from you without your own consent : 
in short, “to obey God and the king, and meddle not 
with those who are given to change.” 

Which that you may all do, &c. 

SERMON THE SEVENTH. 

ON FALSE WITNICSS. 

KXODUS XX. IG. 

'/'/tuu not hear false witness a<jainst thy neiyhhuttr. 
In those great changes fliat are made in a country by 
the prevailing of one party over another, it is very 
convenient that the prince and those who are in au- 
thority under him should use all just and projier 
luethotls for ])reventing any mischief to the public from 
seditious men. And governors do well when they en- 
courage any good subject to discover (as his duty 
obligetli him) whatever plots or conspiracies may be 
any way dangerous to the state ; neither are they to le* 
blamed even when they receive informations from bad 
men in order to find out tl.e liutli, when it concerns 


the public welfare. Every one indeed is naturallj 
inclined to have an ill opinion of an informer, although 
it is not im])0S8ible but an honest man may l)e called 
by that name ; for whoever knoweth anything, the 
telling of which wtmld prevent some great evil to 
his prince, his country, or Ids ne.’glibour, is bound in 
conscience to reveal it. But the mischief is that, when 
parties are violently iiiflamed, which seerneth uiifor- 
tunafely to be our case at present, there is never wanting 
a set of evil instruments who, either out of mad zeal, 
private hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready to offei 
their services to the prevailing side, aiitl become 
accusers of their bretliren without any regard to trnlh 
or charity. Holy David numbers this among the chief 
of his sullerings : “False witnesses are risen up against 
me, and such as breathe out cruelty.” Ps. xxvii. I?. 
Our Saviotir and his a, nestles did likewise undergo 
file same distress, as we read both in the Gospels and 
the Acts. 

Now because the sin of false witnessing is so horrible 
and dangerous in itself, and so otlious to God and 
man, and because the bitterness of too many among us 
is risen to such a height that it is not easy to know , 
where it will stop, or how far some weak and wicked 
minds may be carried by a mistaken zeal, a malicious 
temper, or hope of reward, to break fhis great com- 
mandment delivered in the text ; therefore, in order to 
prevent tliis evil and the consequences of it, at least 
among you who are my hearers, I shall, 

First, Show you several ways by which a man may be 
called a false witness against liis neighbour. 

Secondly, I shall give you some rules for your conduct 
and liehaviuur, in order to defend yourselves against 
the malice and cunning of false accusers. 

And, lastly, I shall conclude with showing you very 
briefly bow far it is your duty as good subjects and 
good neighbours to bear faithful witness when you 
are lawfully called to it by those in authority, or by 
the sincere advice of your own consciences. 

As to the first, tliere are several ways by which a man 
may be justly called a false witness against his neigh- 
bour. 

First, According to the direct meaning of the word, 
when a man accnseth his neighbour without the least 
ground of truth. So we read, “that Jezebel hired two 
sons of Belial to accuse Naboth for blasjjhemiiig God 
and the king, for which, although lie was entirely iiino- 
cent, he was stoned to death.” And in our age it is 
not easy to tell how many men have lost their lives, 
been ruined in their fortunes, and jmt to ignominious 
punishment, by the downright perjury of false wit- 
nesses, the law itself in such cases being not able to 
protect the innocent. But this is so horrible a crime 
that it doth not need to be aggravated by words. 

A secoiul way by which a man becometh a fiilse 
witness is when he mixetli falsehood and truth together, 
or coiicealeth some circumstances which, if they were 
told, would destroy the falsehoods he uttereth. So the 
two false witnesses who accused our Saviour before the 
chief priests, by a very little jierverting of his words, 
would have made liim guilty of a capital crime; for 
so it was among the Jews to prophesy any evil against 
the temple : “ J’liis fellow said, I am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days 
whereas the words, as our Saviour spoke them, were to 
anotlier end, and diflereiitly expressed ; for when the 
Jews asked him to show them a sign, he said, “ Destroy 
this temple, and in three days 1 will raise it up.” In 
such cases as these an innocent man is lialf con- 
founded, arid looketh as if he were guilty, since he 
neither can deny his words nor j)erhaps leadily strip 
them from the malicious additions of a false witness. 

Thirdly, A man is a false witness when, in accusing 
his neigiibour, lie endeavourg to aggravate by his ge» 
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hires anti tone of his voice, or when he chargelh a man 
with words which were only repejited or quoted from 
socnebody else. As if any one should tell me that he 
heard another speak certain dangerous and seditious 
speeches, and I should immediately accuse him for 
speaking them himself, and so drop the only circum- 
stance that made him innocent. This Wiis the case of 
St Steplien. The false witness said, “ This man 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this 
holy place and the law.” Whereas St. Stephen said 
no such words, but only repeated some prophecies of 
Jeremiah or Malachi, which threatened Jerusalem with 
destruction if it did not repent; however, by the fury 
of the people, this innocent holy perfion was stoned to 
death for words he never spjke. 

Fourthlif, The blackest kind of false witnesses are 
those who do the office of the devil, by tem])ting their 
brethren in order to betray them. I cannot call to 
mind any insf.ances of this kind mentioned in holy 
Scripture. But 1 am afraid this vile pr.ic-tice hath 
been too much followed in the world. When a man's 
temiMJr hath been so soured by misfortunes and hard 
^sage, that perhaps he hath reason enough to com- 
plain, then one of these seducers, under the pretence of 
friendship, will seem to lament his case, urge the 
hardships he hath suffered, and endeavour to raise his 
passions, until he hath said something that a malicious 
informer can pervert or aggravate against him in a 
court of justice, 

Fi/thli/, Whoever beareth witness against his neigh- 
bour out of a principle of malice and revenge from 
any old grudge or hatred to his person, such a man is 
a false witness in the sight of God, allhotigh what he 
says be true, because the motive or cause is evil, not to 
serve his prince or country, but to gratify his own 
resentments. And therefore, although a man thus 
accused may be very justly punished by the law, yet 
this doth by no means acquit the accuser, who, instead 
of regarding the public service, intended only to glut 
liis private rage and spite. 

Sijcthlt/, I number among false witnesses all those 
who make a trade of being informers in lio})e of favour 
or reward, and to this end employ their time either 
by listening in public places to catch up an accidental 
word, or in corrupting men's servants fo discover any 
unwary expression of their master, or thrusting them- 
selves into company, and then using the most indecent 
scurrilous language, fastening a thousand falsehoods 
and scandals upon a whole party, on })urp<)se to provoke 
such an answer as they may turn to an accusation. 
And truly this ungodly race is said to be grown so 
numerous that men of different parties can hardly 
converse together with any security. Even the pulpit 
hath not been free from the misrepresentation of these 
informers, of whom the clergy have not wanted occa- 
sions to complain with holy David : “ They daily 
mistake my words, all they imagine is to do me evil.” 
Nor is it any wonder at all that this trade of informing 
should be now in a flourishing condition, since our 
case is manifestly thus; We are divided into two 
parties, with very little charity or temper toward €>ach 
other ; the prevailing side may talk of past things as 
they please with security, and generally do it in the 
most provoking words they can invent, while those 
who are down are sometimes tempted to speak in 
favour of a lost cause, and therefore, without great 
caution, must needs be often caught tripping, and 
thereby furnish plenty of materials for witnesses and 
informers. 

Laatly, Those may be well reckoned among false 
witnesses against their neighbour who bring him into 
trouble and punishment by such accusations as are of 
no consequence at all to the jmblic, nor can be of any 
otl«r use but to create vexation. Such witnesses are 


those who cannot hear an idle intemperate expression 
but they must immediatdy run to the magistrate to 
inform, or, perhaps wrangnng in their cups over night, 
when they were not able to 8i)eak or apprehend thre® 
words of common sense, will pretend to remember 
everything the next morning, and think themselvei 
very properly qualified to be accusers of their brethren 
God be thanked the throne of our king is too firmly 
settled to be shaken by the folly and rashness of every 
sottish companion. And I do not in the least doubt 
that when tliose in power begin to observe the false- 
hood, the prevarication, the aggravating manner, the 
treachery and seducing, the malice and revenge, the 
love of lucre, and, lastly, the trifling accusations 
in too many wicked people, they will be as ready to 
discourage every sort of those wliorn I have numl>ered 
among false witnesses, as tliey will Ire to countenance 
honest men, who, out of a true zeal to their prince and 
country, do in the innocence of their hearts freely 
discover whatever they may apprehend to be dangerous 
to either. A good Christian will think it sufficient to 
reprove his brother for a rash unguarded word where 
tliere is neither danger nor evil example to be appre- 
hended, or, if he will not amend by reproof, avoid his 
conversation. 

And thus much may serve to sl;ow the several ways 
whereby a man may be said to be a false witnew 
against his neighbour. I might have added one kind 
more, and it is of tliose who inlbrm against their neigh • 
hour out of fear of punishment to themselves ; which, 
although it be more excusable, and hath less of malice 
than any of t he rest, cannot however be justified. 1 go 
on therefore, upon the second liead, to give you some 
rules for your comluct and beliavipur, in order to 
defend yourselves against the malice and cunning of 
false accusers. 

It is readily agreed that innocence is the best pro- 
tection in the world ; yet tliat it is not always sufficient 
without some degree of prudence, our Saviour himself 
iiitimateth to us, by instructing his disciples ‘‘ to be wise 
as scrjjents, as well as innocent iis doves.” But if 
ever innocence be too weak u defence, it is chiefly so 
in jealous and suspicious times, when factions ai'e 
arrived to a high ])itch of animosity, and the minds of 
men, instead of being warmed by a true zeal for reli- 
gion, are inflamed only by party fury. Neither is 
virtue itself a sufficient security in such times, because 
it is not allowed to be virtue otherwise than as it hath 
a mixture of party. 

However, although virtue and innocence are no in- 
fallible defence against perjury, malice, and suborna- 
tion, yet tliey are great supports for enabling us to bear 
those evils with temper and resignation ; and it is an 
unspeakable comfort to a good man, under the malig- 
nity of evil mercenary tongues, that a few years will 
carry his appeal to a higher tribunal, where false 
witnesses, instead of daring to bring accusations before 
an all-seeing Judge, will call for mountains to cover 
them. As for eartijiy judges, they seldom have it in 
their power, and God knows whetiier they liave it in 
their will, to mingle mercy with justice; they are so 
far from knowing the hearts of the accuser or the 
accused that they cannot know their own ; and their 
understanding is frequently biassed, altliough their in- 
tentions be just. They are often prejudiced to causes, 
parties, and persons, through the infirmity of human 
nature, without being sensible themselves that they are 
so; and therefore, although God may pardon their 
errors here, he certainly will not r.>.tify their sentences 
hereafter. 

However, since, as we have before observed, our 
Saviour jtrescribefli to us to be not only harmless as 
doves Imt wise as serpents, give me leave to prescribe 
to you some rules which tlie most ignorant iiersoii may 
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follow for the conduct of his life with safety in perilous 
times against false accusers. 

Ist, Let me advise you toliave nothing at all to do 
with that which is commonly called politics, or the 
government of the world, in the nature of which it is 
certain you are utterly ignorant; and when your 
opinion is wrong, although it proceeds from ignorance, 
it shall be an accusation against you. Besides, 
opinions in government are right or wrong, just accord- 
ing to the humour and disposition of fhe times; and 
unless you have judgment to distinguish, you may he 
punished at one time for what you would be rewarded 
in another. 

2ndly, Be reaily at all times, in your words and 
actions, to show your loyalty to the king that reigns 
over you. This is the plain manifest doctiine of holy 
Scripture: “Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for tlie Lord's sake, whether it be to the king as 
supreme,"’ &c. And aiiotlier apostle telleth us, “ The 
powers that l)e are ordained of God.” Kings are the 
ordinances of man hy the permission of God, and they 
are ordained of God by his instrument, man. The 
powers tliat he, the present powers, which are ordained 
by Gotl, aud yet in some sense are the ordinances of 
man, are what you must obey, witliout presuming 
to examine into rights and titles; neither can it lie 
reasonably expe(;tetl that the powers in being, or in 
jKissession, should sufler their title to be publicly dis- 
puted by subjects without severe punishment. And 
to say the truth, there is no duty in religion more easy 
to the generality of mankind than obedience to govern- 
ment ; 1 say to fhe generality of mankind ; because, 
while their law, and property, and religion are pre- 
served, it is of no great consecjuence to them by whom 
fhey are governed, and therefore they are under no 
temptation to desire a cliange. 

t'irdly. In order to jirevent any charge from the 
malice of false witnesses, be sure to avoid intem- 
})erance. If it lie often so hard for men to govern 
their tongues when fhey are in their right senses, how 
can they hope to do it when they are heated with 
tlriuk? In those cases most men regard not what they 
say, and too many not w hat they swear ; neither will a 
man's memory, disordered witli drunkenness, serve to 
defend himself, or satisfy him whether he were guilty 
or not. 

4f hly. Avoid as much as possible (he conversation 
of tliose peo])le who are given to talk of public jiersons 
and allairs, e8]>ecially of tiiose whose opinions in such 
matters are different from yours. I never once knew 
any disputes of this kind managed with tolerable 
tem{)er; but on both sides they only agree a8i»much as 
])()88it)le to provoke the passions of each other; indeed, 
with this disadvantage, that he who argueth on the 
side of power may speak securely the utmost his 
malice can invent; while the other lieth every moment 
al the mercy of an informer; and the law in these 
cases will give no allowance at all for passion, inad- 
vertency, or the highest provocation. 

I come now, in the last place, to show you how far 
it is yf)ui- duty, as good subjects and good neighlwurs, 
to bear faithful witness, when you are lawfully called 
(o it by those in authority, or by the sincere advice of 
your own consciences. 

Ill what I have hitherto said, you easily find that 1 
do not talk of bearing witness in general, which is and 
may be lawful upon a thousand accounts in relation to 
property and other matters, and wherein there are many 
scandalous coriuptiftns almost peculiar to this country 
wliich would require to be handled by themselves. 
But I have confined my discourse only to that branch 
of bearing false witness whereby the public is iiijure<% 
ill the safety or honour of the prince, or those in autho- 
rity under him. 


In order, thereffire, to be a faithful witness, it is fiisl 
necessary that a man doth not undertake it from the 
least prosiiect of any private advantage to himself. 
The smallest mixture of that leaven will sour the 
whole lump. Interest will infallibly bias his judg- 
ment, although he be ever so firmly resolved to say 
nothing but truth. He cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon ; but, as interest is the chief end, he will use the 
most effectual means to advance if. He will aggra- 
vate circumstances to make his testimony valuable; 
he will be sorry if the person he accuseth should lie 
able to clear himself; in short, he is labouring a point 
which he thinks necessary to his own good ; and it 
would be a disappointment to him tliat his neighbour 
should prove innocent. 

2ndly, Every good subject is obliged to bear witness 
against his ueiglilKiur for any action or words, tlie tell- 
ing of which would be of disadvantage to the public, 
and fhe concealment dangerous or of ill example. 
Of this nature are all plotsand conspiracies against the 
jreace of a nation; ^1 di.sgraceful words against a 
[iiince, such as clearly discover a disloyal and rebel- 
ious heart. But where our jirince and country caui 
possibly receive no damage or disgrace; where no 
scandal or ill example is given; and our neighbom, 
it may be, provoked by us, hapjierieth privately to 
drop a rash or indiscreet word, which in strictness of 
law might bring him under trouble, perhaps to his 
utter undoing; there we are obliged, we ought, to pro- 
ceed no further than warning and reproof. 

In describing to you the several kinds of false wit- 
nesses, I have made it less necessary to dwell much 
longer upon this head; because a faithful witness, like 
everything else, is known by his contrary. Therefore, 
it would be only a repetition of what 1 have already 
said to tell you that the strictest truth is required in 
a witness ; that he should be wholly free from malice 
against the person he accuses; that lie should not 
aggravate tlie 8malle.st circumstance against the 
criminal, nor conceal the smallest in his favour ; and 
to crown all, though I have hinted it before, that the 
only cause or motive of his undertaking an office, so 
subject to censure, and so difficult to ])erform, should 
be the safety and service of his prince and country. 

Under these conditions and limitations, (but not 
otherwise,) there is no manner of doubt but a good 
roan may lawfully and justly become a witness in 
belialf of the public, and may perform that office (in 
its own nature not very desirable) with honour and 
integrity. For the command in tlie text is positive, as 
well as negative ; that is to say, as we are directed not 
to bear false witness against our neighbour, so we are to 
bear true. Next to the word of God and the advice of 
teacliers, every man's conscience, strictly examined, 
will be bis best director in this weighty jioint: and to 
tliat 1 shall leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have added 
something by way of advice to those who are unhap- 
pily engaged in this abominable trade and sin of bear- 
ing false witness; but 1 am far from believing or 
supposing any of tliat destructive tribe are now my 
bearers. 1 look upon them as a sort of people that 
seldom firequent these holy places, where they can 
hardly pick up any materials to serve their turn, unless 
they think it worth their while to misrepresent or per- 
vert the words of the iireacher. And whoever is that 
way disposed, I doubt, cannot be in a very good con- 
dition to edify and reform himself by what be hearetlu 
God in his mercy preserve us from all the guilt of this 
grievous sin forbidden in my text; and from the snarei 
of those who are guilty of it! 

I shall conclude with one or two precepts given by 
Moses from God to the children of Israel in Kxc'd. 
xxiii. 1, 2. 
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“ Thou shalt not raise a false report : put not thine 
daiid with the wicked to be an unrighteous witness. 

“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude to do evil 
neither shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after 
man;^', to wrest judgment.” 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Holy^host, be 
praises for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON THE EIGHTH. 

ON THE POOR MAN’S CONTKNTMENT. 

PHILIPPIANS, IV. 11. 

I have learned , tn whatsoever state I am^ thereuntil to be 
content. 

The holy Scripture is full of expressions to set forth the 
miserable condition of man during the whole progress 
of his life; his weakness, pride, and vanity ; his unmea- 
surable desires and periietual disappointments, the pre- 
valency of his passions, and the corruptions of his rea- 
son ; his deluding ho])e8, and his real as well as irnagi- 
tiary fears, his natural and artificial wants, his cares 
and anxieties, the diseases of his body and the diseases 
of his mind ; the shortness of his life, his dread of a 
future state, with his carelessness to prepare for it : and 
the wise men of all ages have made tlie same reflections. 

But all these are general calamities from which none 
are excepted, and, being without remedy, it is vain to 
bewail them. The great question, long debated in the 
world, is, whether the rich or the poor are the least mi- 
serable of the two ? It is certain that no rich man ever 
desired to be poor, and that most, if not all poor men, 
desire to be rich ; whence it may be argued that, in all 
appearance, the advantage lieth on the side of wealth, 
because both parties agree in preferring it before poverty. 
Blit this reasoning will be found to be false ; for I 
lay it down as a certain truth that God Almighty hath 
pi iced all men upon an equal foot with respect to their 
liappiness in this world, and the capacity of attaining 
their salvation in the next; or at least, if there be any 
difference, it is not to the advantage of the rich and the 
mighty. Now, since a great part of those who usually 
make up our congregations are not of considerable sta- 
tion, and many among them of the lower sort, and since 
the meaner people are generally and justly charged with 
(he sin of repining and murmuring at their own condi- 
tion, to which however their betters aie sufficlentiy sub- 
ject, (although, perhaps for shame, not always so loud 
m their complaints,) 1 thought it might be useful to rea- 
son upon this point in as plain a manner as I can. I 
shall therefore mow, first, that the poor enjoy many tem- 
poral blessings which are not common to the rich and 
the great; and likewise, that the rich and the great are 
subject to many temporal evils which are not common 
to the poor. 

But here I would not be misunderstood : perhaps there 
is not a word more abused than that of the poor ; or 
wherein the world is more generally misfaken. Among 
the number of those who beg in our streets, or are half- 
starved at home, or languish in prison for debt, there is 
hardly one in a hundred who doth not owe his misfor- 
tunes to his own laziness, or drunkenness, or worse vices. 

To these he owes those very diseases which often dis- 
able him from getting his bread. Such wretches are 
deservedly unhappy : they can only blame themselves ; 
and when we are commanded to have pity on the poor, 
these are not understood to be of the number. 

It is true indeed that sometimes honest endeavour- 
ing men are reduced to extreme want, even to the beg- 
gingof alm^i, by losses, by accidents, by diseases, and old 
age, without any fault of their own : but these are very 
few in comparison of ‘he other ; nor would their support 
be any sensible burden to the public, if the charity of 
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well-disposed persons wei-e not intercepted by those com- 
mon strollers, who are most importunate, and who least 
deserve it. These indeed are properly and justly called 
fire poor, whom it should be our study to find out and 
distinguish, by making fhem partake of our superfluity 
and abundance. 

But neither have these anything to do with my pre- 
sent subject ; for by the poor I only intend the honest 
industrious artiticer, the meaner sort of tradesmen, and 
the labouring man, who getteth his bread by the sweat 
of his brow in town or country, and who make the 
bulk of mankind among us. 

First, I shall therefore show, that the poor (in the sense 
I understand the word) do enjoy many temporal 
blessings wliich are not common to the rich and 
great; and likewise, that the rich and great are sub- 
ject to many temporal evils which are not common 
to the poor. 

Secondly, From the arguments offered to prove the 
foregoing head, I shall draw some observations that 
may l>e useful f'or your })ractice. 

As to the lirst : Health, we know, is generally al- 
lowed to be the best of all earthly possessions, because 
it is that without which we can have no satisfaction in 
any of the rest. For riches are of no use, if sickness 
taketh from us the ability of enjoying them; and power 
and greatness are then only a burden. Now, if we 
would look for health, it must be in the humble habi- 
tation of the labouring man or industrious artificer, 
who earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and 
usually live to a good old age, with a great degree of 
strength and vigour. 

The refreshment of the body by sleep is another great 
lappiness of the meaner sort. Their rest is not dis- 
turbed by the fear of thieves and robbers, nor is it inter- 
rupted by surfeits of intemperance. Labour and plain 
food supply the want of quieting draughts, and tlie 
wise man telleth us, that the sleejiof the labouring man 
is sweet. As to children, which are certainly accounted 
[)f as a blessing, even to the poor, where industry is not 
wanting ; they are an assistance to honest jiarents, in- 
stead of being a burden ; they are healthy and strong, 
and fit for labour ; neither is the father in fear, lest his 
heir should be ruined by an unequal match, nor is he 
solicitous about his rising in the world, further than to 
be able to get his bread. 

The poorer sort are not the objects of general hatred 
or envy; they have no twinges of ambition, nor trouble 
Iiemselves with party quarrels, or state divisions. The 
idle rabble, who follow their ambitions leaders in such 
cases, do not fall within my description of the poorer 
sort ; for it is plain I mean only the honest industrious 
poor in town or country, who are safest in times of pub- 
lic disturbance, in perilous seasons, and public revolu- 
tions, if they will be quiet, and do their business ; for 
artificers and husbandmen are necessary in all govern- 
ments, but in sucli seasons the rich are the public 
mark, because they are oftentimes of no use but to be 
plundered ; like some sort of birds who are good for 
nothing but their feathers, and so fall a prey to tlic 
strongest side. 

Let us proceed on the other side to examine the dis- 
advantages which the rich and the great lie under 
with respect to the happiness of the present life. 

First, then ; While iieultli, as we have said, is the 
general portion of the lower sort, the gout, the drojisy, 
the stone, the cholic, and all other diseases, are con- 
tinually haunting the palaces of the rich and the great, 
as the natunil attendants upon laziness and luxury. 
Neither does the rich man eat his sumptuous fare with 
half the appetite and relish that even the beggars do 
the crumbs which fall from his table, but, on the con- 
trary, he is full of loathing and disgust, or at best of 
lidiflercnce, in tlie midst of plenty. Thus their in- 
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temperance shortens their lives, without pleasing tlieir 
apjietites. 

Business, feai, anguish, and vexation 

are continually buzzing about the curtains of the rich 
and the powerful, ami will hardly sutler them to close 
tlieir eyes, unless when they are dosed with the fumes 
of strong liquors. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the ricli want 
but few things ; their w’ants are more numerous, more 
craving and urgent, than those of poorer men ; for 
these endeavour only at the necessaries of life, which 
make tliem hajipy, and they think no further; but the 
dtwire of power and wealth is endhiss, and therefore im- 
possible to be satisfied with any acquisitions. 

If riches were so great a blessing as they are com- 
monly thought, they would at least have this advantage 
to give their owners cheerful hearts and countenances; 
they would often stir them up to express their thank- 
fulness to God, and discover their satisfaction to the 
world. Hut in fact, the contrary to all this is true. 
For where are there more cloudy brows, more melan- 
cludy hearts, or more ingratitude to their great bene- 
factor, than among those who al)()uiid in wealtli ? And 
indeed it is natural that it shoiild Ik? so, because those 
men who covet things that are bard to be got must be 
bard to please ; and whereas a small thing maketh a 
poor man happy, and great losses cannot befall him. 

It is likewise worth considering bow few among the 
rich have procured their wealth by just measures. How 
tnany owe their fortunes to the sins of their jmrcntji, 
how many more to their own ! If men's titles were to 
be tried l)efore a true court of conscience, where false 
swearing and a thousand vile artifices (that are well 
known, and can hardly be avoided in human courts of 
justice) would avail nothing, how many would be 
ejected with inttimy and disgrace ! How many grow 
considerable by breacli of trust, by bribery and corriip- 
tion ! how many have sold tlieir religion, with the rights 
and liberties of themselves and others, for power and 
enqiloyments ! 

And it is a mistake to think that the most hardened 
sinner, who oweth his possessions or titles to any such 
wicked arts of thieving, can liave true ^leace of mind, 
under the reproaches of a guilty conscience, and amid 
the cries of ruined widows and orphans. 

I know not one real advantage that the rich have 
over the poor except the power of doing good to others; 
but this is an advantage which (iod bath Tiot given 
wii;ked men the grace to make use of. The wealth 
acquired by evil means was never employed to good 
ends ; for that would be to divide the kingdom of 
Satan against itself. Whatever bath been gained by 
fraud, avarice, oppression, and the like, must be pre- 
served and increased by the same methods. 

I shall add hut one thing more upon this head, 
which I hope will convince you that God (whose 
thoughts are not as our thoughts) never intended riches 
or {lower to be necessary for tlie baiipiness of mankind in 
this life ; because it is certain that tliere is not one single 
good quality of the mind absolutely necessary to obtain 
them, where men arc resolved to be rich at any rate ; 
neither honour, justice, temwrauce, wisdom, religion, 
truth, nor learning: for a slight acquaintance of the 
world will infonn us, that there have been manyinshinces 
of men in all ages who have arrived at great {lossessions 
and great dignities by cuninng, fraud, or flattery, without 
any of these or any other virtues that can he named. 
Now if riches and greatness were such blessings that good 
men without them could not have their share of liappiness 
in this life, how comethitto pass that God should suft'er 
liiem to be often dealt to the worst and most profligate ^ 
of mankind ; that they should be generally procured by 
the most abominable means, and apjilied to the basest 
and most wicked uses ? This ought not to he conceived 


of a just, a merciful, a wise, and Almighty Being 
We must therefore conclude that wealth and power ar® 
in their own nature at best but things indifferent, ano 
tliat a good man may be equally ha])py without them , 
provided that he hath a sufficiency of the common 
blesrtngs^f human life to answer all the reasonable ano 
virtuous uemarids of nature, which his industry will 
jirovide, and sobriety will {prevent his wanting. — Agnrs 
prayer, with the reasons of liis wish, are thll to this 
purp('se: ^‘Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed 
me with food convenient for me; lest I be full and 
deny thee, and say, ‘ Who is the Lord T or lest I he 
{)oor, and steal, and take the name of my God in vain. ' 

From wliat hath been said I shall, in the second 
place, offer some considerations that may he useful for 
your practice. 

And here I shall ajiply myself chiefly to those of the 
lower sort, for whose comfort and satisfaction this dis- 
course is priucijially intended. For having observed 
the great sin of those who do not abound in wealth to 
be that of murmuring and repining, that God hath 
dealt his blessings unequally to the sons of men, | 
thought it would he of great use to remove out of your 
minds so false and wicked an opinion, by showing that 
your condition is really happier than most of you 
imagine. 

Firsts Therefore it hath been always agreed in the 
world that the present happiness of mankind consisted 
in the ease of our body, and the quiet of our mind ; 
hut, from what has been already said, it {ilainly appears 
that neither wealth nor power do in any sort contribute 
to eitVier of these two blessings. If, on the contrary, by 
multiplying our desires they increase our discontents; 
if they destroy our health, gall us with painful diseases, 
and shorten our life; if tliey exjiose us to hatred, to 
envy, to censure, to a thousand temptations, it is not 
easy to see why a wise man should make them his 
choice for their own sake, although it were in his power. 
Would any of you who are in liealth and strength of 
body, with moderate food and raiment earned by your 
own labour, rather choose to he in the rich man's bed 
under the torture of the gout, unable to take your 
natural rest or natural nourishment, with the additional 
load of a guilty conscience reproaching you for injus- 
tice, oj?piessiuus, covetousness, and fraud? No; hut 
you would take the riches and power, and leave 
behind the inconveniences that attend them ; and so 
would every man living. But that is more than our 
share, and God never intended this world for such a 
place of rest as we would make it ; for the Scrijjtnre 
assureth us that it was only designed as a place of 
trial. Nothing is more frequent than a man to wish 
liimsclf in another’s condition, yet he seldom doth it 
without some reserve ; he would not be so old, he 
would not he so sickly, he would not bo so cruel, he 
would not he so insolent, he would not he so vicious, he 
would not be so opinessive, so griping, and so on. 
Whence it is {)lain that, in their own judgment, men 
are not so unequally dealt with as they would at livst 
sight imagine ; for if I would not change my conditic ii 
with another man without any exception or reservation 
at all, 1 am in reality more happy than he. 

SecomlJi/, You of the meaner sort are subject to 
fewer temptations than the rich, and therefore your 
vices are more uii|uirdonable. Labour suhduefh your 
a{)j)etites to be satisfied with common things; the 
business of your several callings filleth iqr your whole 
time ; so that idleness, which is the bane and destruc- 
tion of virtue, doth not lead you into the iieighbour- 
hood of sin : your passions are cooler by not being in- 
flamed with excess, and therefore the gate and the way 
that lea<l to life are not so strait and so narrow to yon 
as to those who live among all the allureinentg to 
wickedness. To serve God with the best of your car® 
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and uuderstaiuUng, and to be just and true in your 
dealings, is the short sum of your duty, and will be 
die more strictly required of you because nothing lieth 
in the way to divert you from it. 

Thirdly^ It is plain from what I have said that you 
of the lower rank have no just reason to com plain of 
your condition ; liecause, as you plainly see, it afibrdeth 
you so many advantages, and fieeth you from so many 
vexations, so many distempers, both of body and mind, 
which pursue and torment tlie rich and powerful. 

Fourthly^ \"ou are to rememlier and apply, that the 
poorest person is not excusetl from doing good to others, 
and even relieving the wants of his distressed neigh- 
bour, according to his abilities; and if you perform 
your duty in this point, you fir outdo the greatest 
liberalities of tfie rich, and will accordingly be 
accepted of by God and get your reward ; for it is our 
Saviour's own doctrine when the widow gave her two 
mites. The rich give out of their abundance ; that is 
to say, what they give they do not feel it in their way 
of living; but tlie poor man wlio giveth out of his 
[ittle stock, must spare it from tlie necessary food and 
raiment of himself and his family. And therefore our 
Saviour adds, “ That the widow gave more than all 
who went before her, for she gave all she had, even all 
her living,” and so went home utterly unprovided to 
supply her necessities. 

Lastly^ As it appeareth from what hath been said, 
that you in the lower rank have in reality a greater 
share of happiness, your work of salvation is easier by 
your being liable to fewer temptations ; and as your 
reward in heaven is much more certain than it is to 
the rich if you seriously perform your duty, for yours 
is the kingdom of heaven : so your neglect of it will 
be less excusable, will meet with fewer allowances 
from God, and will be punished with double stripes ; 
for the most unknowing among you cannot plead 
ignoratjce of what you have been so early taught, I 
hope so often instructed in, atid which is so easi'^ to be 
understood, I mean the art of leading a life agreeable 
to the plain and positive laws of God. Perhaps you 
may think you lie under one disadvantage which the 
great and rich have not, that idleness will certainly 
reduce you to beggary ; whereas those who abound in 
wealth lie under no necessity either of labour or 
temperance to keep enough to live on. But this is 
indeed one part of your liappiness, that the lowness of 
your condition in a maimer forceth you to what is 
pleasing to God and necessary for your daily support. 
Thus your duty and interest are always the same. 

To conclude : Since our blessed Lord, instead of a 
rich and honourable station in this world, was |)leased 
to choose his lot among men of the lower condition, 
let not those on whom the bounty of Providence hath 
bestowed wealth and honours despise the men who 
are placed in a humble and inferior station ; but rather 
with their utmost power, by their countenance, by their 
protection, by just payment of their honest labour, 
encourage tlieir daily endeavours for tlie virtuous sup- 
port of themselves and their families. On the other 
hand, let the poor labour to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men ; and so, with diligence in their 
several employments, live soberly, righteously, and 
godlily in this present world, that they may obtain that 
glorious reward promised in the gospel to the poor^ I 
mean the kingdom of heaven. 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost, 
be praises for ever and ever. Amen. 


SERMON THE NINTH. 

ON THE CAUSES OF THE WRETCHED CO^ DITION 
OF IRELAND.'^ 

PSALM CXLIV. 13, 14. 

T%at there be no complaining in our streets. Happy is 
the people that is in such a case. 

It is a very melancholy reflection that such a country 
as ours, which is capable of producing all things neces- 
sary and most things convenient for life, sufficient for 
the sujiport of four times the number of its inhabitants 
should yet lie under the heaviest load of misery and 
want ; our streets crowded with beggars, so many of 
our lower sort of tradesmen, labourers, ami artificers 
not able to find clothes and food for their families. 

I think it may tlierefore be of some use to lay before 
you the chief causes of this wretched condition we are 
in, and then it will be easier to assign what remedies 
are in our power toward removing at least some part 
of these evils. 

For it is ever to be lamented that we lie under 
many disadvantages, not by our own faults, which are 
peculiar to ourselves, and of which no other nation 
under heaven hatfi any reason to complain. 

I shall therefore first mention some causes of our 
miseries, whicli I doubt are not to be remedied, until 
God shall put it into the hearts of those who are the 
stronger to allow us the common riglits and privileges 
of brethren, fellow-subjects, and even of mankind. 

The first cause of our misery is the intolerable 
hardships we lie under in every branch of trade, by 
which we are become as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to our rigorous neighbours. 

I'be second cause of our miserable state is the 
folly, the vanity, and ingratitude of those vast num- 
bers who think themselves too good to live in the country 
which gave them birth, and still gives them bread ; 
and ratlier choose to pass their days ami consume 
their wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their 
mother kingdom, among those wlio heartily despise them. 

These I have but lightly touched on, because I fear 
they are not to he redressed; and besides, I am very 
sensible how ready some peojde are to take ottence at 
the honest truth; and for that reason 1 shall omit 
several other grievances under which we are long likely 
to groan. 

1 shall therefore go on to relate some other causes 
of this nation's poverty, by which, if they continue 
much longer, it must infallibly sink to utter ruin. 

The first is, that monstrous pride and vanity in both 
sexes, especially the weaker sex, who in the midst of 
poverty are safiered to run into all kind of expense 
and extravagance in dress ; and particularly priding 
themselves to wear nothing but what cometh from 
abroad, disdaining the growth or manufacture erf their 
own country, in those articles with which they can be 
better served at home at half the expense ; and this is 
grown to such a height, that they will carry fhe whole 
yearly rent of a good estate at once on their body. 
Ami as there is in that sex a spirit of envy, by which 
they cannot endure to see others in a better habit than 
themselves, so those whose fortunes can hardly support 
tiieir families in the necessaries of life will needs vie 
with the richest and greatest among us, to the ruin dt 
themselves and their posterity. 

Neither are the men less guilty of this pernicious 
folly, who, in imitation of a gaudiness and fop|)ery of 
dress introduced of late years into our neighbouring 
kingdom, (as fools are a])t to imitate only the defects 
of their betters,) cannot Hiid materials in their own coun* 
try worthy to adorn their bodies of clay, while theii 
minds are naked of every valuable quality. 

^ This is not properly a sermon, but apolitical tlissertaliou, 
and it is worthy of the subject and the author. 
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Thug our tradesmen and shopkeepers who deal in reasonable that the charity of well-inclined peopU 
home gbods are left in a starving condition, and only should be applied to encourage the lewdness oi those 
those encouraged who ruin tlie kingdom by importing profligate, abandoned women, who crowd our streets 
among us foreism vanities. witli dieir borrowed or spurious issue. 

In those hospitals which have good foundations and 
rents to support them, whereof, to the scandal of Chris- 
tianity, there are very few in this kingdom ; I say, in 
such hospitals, the children maintained ought to be 
only of decayed citizens and freemen, and be bred up 
jmrts 01 tins kingdom the natives to good trades. But in these small parish charity- 
loy so given up to idleness and schools, which have no support but the casual good- 
choose to beg or steal, rather than will of charitable people, 1 do altogether disapprove 


among us foreign vanities. 

Another cause of our low condition is our great 
luxury ; the chief support of which is the materials of 
it brought to the nation in exchange for the few valu- 
able things left us, whereby so many thousand families 
want the very necessaries of life. 

TJiirdly^ In most jmrts of this kingdom the natives 

are from their infancy so given “ ■ ” — ' 

sloth that they often choose to beg v. 
support themselves with their own labour ; they marry 
without the least view or thought of being able to 
make any provision for their families ; and whereas, 
in all industrious nations, children are looked on as a 
help to their parents, with us, for want of being early 
trained to worn, they are an intolerable burden at home, 
and a grievous charge upon the public ; as apjKJarefl 
from tlie vast number of ragged and naked children ii 
town and country, led about by strolling women, 
trained up in ignorance, and all manner of vice. 

Lastly, A great cause of this nation s misery is, that 
bondage of cruel, ojmressiftg, covetous land 

Irxrrlo • 4-1%. ^4- .^11 i! .1-^ xl 1 i ^ 


the custom of jmtling the children apprentice except to 
the very meanest trades ; otherwise the poor honest 
citizen, who is just able to bring up his child, and jiay a 
small sum of money with him to a good master, is 
wholly defeated, and the bastard issue, perhaps of some 
beggar, preferred before him. And hence we come to 
be 80 overstocked with apprentices and journeymen, 
more than our discouraged country can employ ; and 
I fear the greatest part of our thieves, jjickpockets, and 
other vagabonds are of this number. 

Therefore, in order to make these parish charity'- 
r-gypiian oonuage or cruel, ojmressiftg, covetous land- schools of great and universal use, I agree with the 
lords; exjiectitig that all who live under them should opinion of many wise persons, that a new turn should 
make bricks without straw ; who grieve and envy when be given to this whole matter. 


^illTVCailU ciiy^ Wlieil 

they see a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or able 
to afford one comfortable meal in a montli ; by which 
the spirits of the jjeojile are broken and made fit for 
slavery : tlie farmers and cottagers almost through the 
whole kitigduin being, to all intents and purposes, as 
rpil beggars as any of those to wliom we give our cha- 
rity in the streets. And these cruel landlords are every 
day unpeojding tlie kingdom, by forbidding their 
miserable tenants to till the earth, against common 
reason and justice, and contrary to tJie practice and 
jirudence of all other nations; by wliich numberless 
families have been forced either to leave the kingdom, 
or stroll about and increase the number of our tliieves 
and beggars. 

Such and much worse is our condition at jjresent, 
if 1 had leisure or liberty to lay it before you ; and 
therefore, the next thing which might be considered is, 
wliether there may be any probable remedy found, at 
least against some part of these evils , for most of them 
are wholly desjierate. 

But this l)eing too large a sul^ect to he now handled, 
and the intent of my discourse confining me to give 
some directions concerning the poor of tlie city, I shall 
keep myself within those limits. It is indeed in the 
power of the lawgivers to found a school in every parish 
of the kingdom for teaching the meaner and poorer 
sort of children to speak and to read the English tongue, i 
and to provide a reasonable maintenance for tlie teacliers! j 
This would in time abolish that part of barbarity and 
Ignorance for which our natives are so despised by all 
foreigners ; this would bring them to think and act 
according to the rules of reason, by which a spirit of 


3 think tliere is no comjilaiiit more just than what 
we find in almost every family, of the folly and igno- 
rance, the fraud and knavery, the idlenessand vicious- 
ness, the wasteful squandering temper of servants, wno 
are, indeed, become one of the many public grievances 
of the kingdom; whereof, I believe, there are few mas- 
ters that now hear me who are not convinced by their 
own exjH'iience. And 1 am very confident that more 
families, of all degrees, have been ruined by the cor- 
rujition of servants, than by all other causes put to- 
gether. Neither is this to be wondered at, when we 
consider from wliat nurseries so many of them are 
received into our houses. The first is the tribe of 
wicked boys, wherewith most corners of this town aie 
pestered, who haunt public doors. These, having 
')een born of beggars, and bred to pilfer as soon as 
bey cun go or sjieak, as years come on, are emjiloyed 
n tlie lowest <,fhccs to get themselves bread, are prac- 
ised in all manner of villany, and when they are 
§rowii uj), if they are not entertained in a gang of 
hievcs, are forced to seek for a service. The other 
mrsery is the barbarous and desert jjart of the country 
rom whence such lads come up hither to seek their 
ortunes, wlio are bred up from the dunghill in idle- 
;ie88, iporance, lying, and thieving. From these two 
miseries, I say, a great number of our servants come 
o us, sufficient to corrujit all the rest. Thus the 
vhole race ot servants in this kingdom have gotten so 
ill a rejiutation, tliat some persons from England 
3()me over hither into great stations, are said to have 
absolutely refused admitting any servant born among 
US into their families. Neither can they be justly 


• 1 / ° ™ a spiriT, 01 US into tiieir lamilies Neither nn I.a n, 

.....s in many parte of this kingdom have Ln cause^Id hlefrumente ‘'l* 

vad^ on, by tne great endeavours and good example emliezzled, wasted, and destroyed* is ourhons'e 

.6 tl.em by the clergy, to erect charity-schools in seL to the groi nd^ft s Tv U.e Zh t) e , t 

ral parul,e,, to which very often the richest parishioners tl.e villarrof servant. Are Z mhhed "I 

con r, bate the l^t. In those schools childmn are, or in our beds* if is by confederLv w.T “ 

ought to be, trained up to read and write and cast ac- Are we eneaired in funnel. «, ”'i"^ servants. 
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^Ite accuwrs rise up against us ? (an evil too frequent 
in this country) — they have been tampering with our 
servants. Do our children discover folly, malice, 
pride, cruelty, revenge, undutifulness in their words 
and actions ? are they seduce«l to lewdness or scandal- 
ous marriages? it is all by our servants. Nay, the 
very mistakes, follies, blunders, and absurdities of 
those in our service are able to ruffle and discompose 
the mildest nature, and are often of such consequence 
as to put whole families into confusion. 

Since, theref)re, not only our domestic peace and 
quiet, and the welfare of our children, but even the 
very safety of our lives, reputations, and fortunes, liave 
so great a dependence upon the choice of our servants, 
I think it would well liecome the wisdom of the nation 
to make some provision in so important an affair. But 
in the mean time, and perhaps to better purpose, it were 
to be wished that the children of both sexes, enter- 
tained in the jmrish charity-schools, were bred up in 
such a manner as would give them a teachable dis- 
position, and qualify them to learn wliatever is required 
in any sort of service. For instance, they should be 
taught to read and write, to know somewhat in casting 
accounts, to understand the principles of religion, to 
practise cleanliness, to get a spirit of honesty, industry, 
and thrift, and lie severely punished for every neglect in 
any of these particulars. For it is the misfortune of 
mankind that, if they are not used to be taught in their 
early childhood whereby to acquire what I call a 
teachable disposition, they cannot, without great 
difficulty, learn the easiest thing in the course of tlieir 
lives, but are always awkward and unhandy; their 
minds, as well as bodies, for want of early practice, 
growing stiff and unmanageable ; as we observe in the 
sort of gentlemen who, kept from school by the in- 
dulgence of their parents but a few years, are never 
able to recover the time they have lost, and grow up 
in ignorance and all manner of vice, whereof we have 
too many examples all over the nation. But to return 
to what I was saying ; if these charity children were 
trained up in the manner I mentioned, and then bound 
apprentices in the families of gentlemen and citizens, 
(for which a late law giveth great encouragement,) 
being accustomed from their first entrance to be always 
learning some useful thing, they would learn in a 
month more than another, without those advantages, 
can do in a year ; and in the mean time, be very useful 
in a family, as far as their age and strength would 
allow. And when such children come to years of dis- 
cretion, they will probably be a useful example to 
their fellow-servants; at least they will prove a strong 
check upon the rest ; for I suppose everybody will 
allow that one good, honest, diligent servant in a 
house may prevent abundance of mischief in the 
family. 

These are the reasons for which I urge this matter so 
strongly and 1 hoj)e those who listen to me will con- 
sider them. 

I shall now say something about that great number 
of poor who, under the name of common beggars, 
infest our streets, and fill our ears with their continual 
cries and craving importunity. This I shall venture 
to call an unnecessary evil, brought upon us from the 
gross neglect and want of proper management in those 
whose duty it is to prevent it. But before I proceed 
further, let me humbly presume to vindicate the justice 
and mercy of God, and his dealings with mankind. 
Upon this particular he hath not dealt so hardly with 
his creatures as some would imagine, when they see 
•o many miserable objects ready to perish for want; 
for it would infallibly found, upon strict inquiry, 
that there is hardly one in twenty of those miserable 
objects who do not owe their present poverty to their 
own faults, to their present sloUi and negligence, to 
VOL, IL 


* their indiscreet marriage without the least prospect Of 
supporting a family, to their foolish ex^x^nsiveiiess, to 
their drunkenness and other vices, by which they have 
squandered their gettings, and contracted d.seases in 
their old age. And to speak freely, is it any way 
reasonable or just that those who have denied them- 
selves many lawful satisfactions and conveniences of 
life, from a principle of conscience as well as prudence, 
that they might not be a burden to the public, should 
be charged with supporting others, who have brought 
themselves to less than a morsel of bread by their 
idleness, extravagance, and vice? \’'et such, and no 
other, are far the greatest number not only of those 
who beg in our st.i*eet8, but even of what we call poor 
decayed housekeepers, whom we are apt to pity as real 
objects of charity, and distinguish them from common 
beggars, although, in truth, they both owe their un- 
doing to the same causes; only the former are too 
nicely bred to endure walking half naked in the streets, 
or too proud to own their wants. For the artificer or 
other tradesman, wlio pleadeth he is grown too old to 
work or look after business, and therefore expecteth 
assistance as a decayed housekeeper ; may we not ask 
him why he did not take care, in his youlh and 
slrength of days, to make some provision against 
old age, when he saw so many examples before him of 
people undone by their idleness and vicious extrava- 
gance? And to go a Utile higher, whence cometh it 
that so many citizens and shopkeepers, of the most 
creditable trade, who once made a good figure, go to 
decay by their expensive pride and vanity, affecting to 
educate and dress their children above their abilities, 
or the state of life they ought to expect ? 

However, since the best of us Imve too many in- 
firmities to answer for, we ought not to be severe upon 
those of others ; and therefore, if our brother, through 
grief, or sickness, or other incapacity, is not in a con- 
dition to preserve his being, we ought to support him 
to the best of our power, without reflecting over 
seriously on tlie causes that brought him to his misery. 
But in order to this, and to turn our charity into its 
proper channel, we ought to consider who and where 
those objects are whom it is chiefly incumbent upon 
us to support. 

By tlie ancient law of this realm, still in force, every 
parish is obliged to maintain its own poor ; which, 
although some may think to be not very equal, because 
many parishes are very rich, and have few poor among 
them, and others the contrary ; yet I think may be 
justly defended : for as to remote country parishes, in 
the desert part of the kingdom, the necessaries of life 
are there so cheap, that the infirm poor may be pro- 
vided fur with little burden to the inhabitants. But 
la what I am going to say, I shall confine mysilf only 
to this city; where we are overrun not only with our 
own jK)or, but with a far greater number from every 
part of the nation. Now 1 say, this evil of being en- 
cumbered with so many foreign beggars, who have 
not the least title to our charity, and whom it is im- 
possible for us to support, may be easily remedied, if 
the government of this city, in conjunction with the 
clergy and parish officers, would think it worth their 
care ; and 1 am sure few things deserve it better. For 
if every parish would take a list of those begging poor 
which properly belong to it, and compel each of them 
to wear a badge, marked and numbered, so as to lie 
seen and known by all they meet, and confine them to 
beg within the limits of their own parish, severely 
punishing them when they offend, and driving out aU 
interlopers from other parishes, we could then make 
a computation of their numbers; and the strollers 
from the country being driven away, the remainder 
would not be too many for the charity of those 
who p^s by to maintain ; neither would any beggar, 
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although confined to his own parish, be hindered from 
receiving the charity of the whole town : because in 
this case, those well-disposed persons who walk the 
streeis will give their charity to such whom they 
think proi)er objects, wherever they meet them, pro- 
vided they are found in their own parishes, and wear- 
ing their badges of distinction. And as to those 
parishes which border upon the skirts and suburbs of 
the town, where country strollers are used to harbour 
themselves, they must be forced to go back to their 
homes, when they find nobody to rcl ieve them, because 
they want that mark which only gives them license 
to beg. Upon this point it were to be wished that 
inferior parish officers had better encouragement 
given them to perform their duty in driving away all 
beggars who do not belong to the parish, instead of 
conniving at them, as it is said they do for some small 
contribution ; for the whole city would save much 
more by ridding themselves of many hundred beggars 
than they would lose by giving parish officers a reason- 
able support. 

It should seem a strange, unaccountable thing, that 
those who have probably been reduced to want by 
riot, lewdness, and idleness, although they have as- 
surance enough to beg alms publicly from all they 
meet, should yet be too proud to wear the parish 
badge, which would turn so much to their own advan- 
tage, by ridding them of such great numbers who 
now iiitercept the greatest part of what belongeth to 
them ; yet it is certain that there are very many who 
publicly declare they will never wear those badges, 
and many others who either hide or throw them away ; 
but the remedy for this is very short, easy, and just, 
by trying them like vagabonds and sturdy beggars, 
and forcibly driving them out of the town. 

Therefore, as soon as this expedient of wearing 
badges shall be put in practice, 1 do earnestly exhort 
all those who hear me, never to give their alms to any 
public beggar who doth not fully comply with this 
order ; by which our number of poor will l>e so re- 
duced, that it will he much easier to provide for the 
rest. Our shop-doors will be no longer crowded with 
so many thieves and pickpockets in beggars’ habits, 
nor our streets so dangerous to those who are forced to 
walk in the night. 

Thus I have, with great freedom, delivered my 
thoughts upon this subject, which so nearly conceriieth 
us. It is certainly a bad scheme, to any Christian 
country which God hath blessed with fruitfulness, 
and where the people enjoy the just rights and privi- 
leges of mankind, that there should be any beggars at 
all. Rut, alas! among us, where the whole nation 
itself is almost reduced to beggary, by the disadvan- 
tages we lie under, and the hardships we are forced to 
bear ; the laziness, ignorance, thoiigldlessness, squan- 
dering temper, slavish nature, and uncleanly manner 
of living in the poor popish natives, together with tlie 
cniel oppressions of their landlords, who delight to see 
their vas^ils in.tlie dust: I say that in such a nation, 
how can we otlierwise expect than to be overrun with 
objects of misery and want? Therefore there can be 
no other method to free this city from so intolerable a 
grievance than by endeavouring, os far os in us lies, 
Siat the burden may be more equally divided, by 
contributing to maintain our own poor, and forcing 
the strollers and vagabonds to return to their several 
homes in the country, there to smite the conscience 
of those oppressors who first stripped them of all their 
substance. 

I might here, if the time would permit, offer many 
arguments to persuade to works of charity ; but you 
hear them so often from the pulpit, that 1 am will- 
ing to hope you may not now want them. Besides, 
ray present design was only to show where your aliiiS 


would be licst bestowed, to the honour of God, yoiii 
own ease and advantage, the service of your country, 
and the benefit of the poor. I desire you will all 
weigh and consider what I have spoken, and accoru- 
iiig to your several stations and abilities endeavour to 
put it in practice; and God give you good success. 
To whom, with the Son and Holy Ghost, be all honour 
and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

SERMON THE TENTH. 

ON SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 

ACTS, XX. 9. 

And there sat in the window a certain young man, named 
Eutychus, being fallen into a deep sleep / and while 
Paul was long preaching, he sunk down with sleep, 
and fell down from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead. 

I HAVE chosen these words with design, if possible, to 
disturb some part in this audience of half an hour’s 
sleep, for the convenience and exercise whereof thip 
place, at this season of the day, is very much celebrated. 

There is, indeed, one mortal disadvantage to which 
all preaching is subject ; that those who by the wicked- 
ness of their lives stand in greatest need have usually 
the smallest share ; for either they are absent upon the 
account of idleness or spleen, or hatred to religion, or 
in order to doze away the intemperance of the week : 
or, if they do come, they are sure to employ their minds 
rather any other way than regarding or attending to 
the business of the place. 

The accident which happened to this young man in 
the text, hath not been sufficient to discourage his suc- 
cessors ; but, because the preachers now in the world, 
however they may exceed St. Paul in the art of setting 
men to sleep, do extremely fall short of him in the 
working of miracles; therefore men are become so 
cautious, as 1o choose more safe and convenient sta- 
tions and postures for taking their repose, without 
hazard of their persons ; and upon the whole matter, 
choose rather to trust their destruction to a miracle, 
than their safety. However, this being not the only way 
by which the lukewarm Christians and sconiers of the 
discover their i 4 »glect and contempt of preaching, 

I shall enter expressly into consideration of this matter, 
and order my discourse in the following method : — 
First, I uljall produce several instances to show the 
great neglect of preaching now among us. 

Secondly, I thall reckon up some of the usual quarrels 
men have against preaching. 

Thirdly, I shall set forth the great evil of this neglect 
and contempt of preaching, and discover the real 
causes whence it proceedeth. 

Lastly, I shall offer some remedies against this great 
and spreading evil. 

First, 1 shall produce certain instances to show the 
great neglect of preaching now among us. 

These may be reduced under two heads. First, 
men’s absence from the service of the church ; ami 
secondly, their misbehaviour wlien they are here. 

The first instance of men’s neglect is in their fre- 
quent absence from the church. 

There is no excuse so trivial that will not pass upon 
gome men’s consciences to excuse their attendance at 
the public worsliip of God. Some are so unfortunate 
as to be always indisposed on the Lord 's-day, and think 
nothing so unwholesome as the air of a church. Others 
have their affairs so oddly contrived, as to be always 
unluckily prevented by business. With some it 's a 
great mark of wii and deep understanding to stay at 
home on Sundays. Others again discover strange fits 
of lariness, that seize them particularly on that day, 
and confine them to their beds. Others are al sent out 
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of mere contempt of religion. And, lastly, there are 
not a tew who look upon it as a day of rest, and there- 
fore C-Eim the privilege of their cattle, to keep the 
Sabbat by eating, drinking, and sleeping, after the 
toil and labour of the week. Now in all this the 
worst circumstance is, that tliese persons are such 
whose companies are most required, and who stand most 
in need of a physician. 

Secondly, Men’s great neglect and contempt of 
preaching appear by their misbehaviour when at 
church. 

If the audience were to be ranked under several 
heads, according to their behaviour when the word of 
God is delivered, how small a number would aj>p<?ar 
of those who receive it as they ought ! How much of 
the seed then sown would be found to fall by the way- 
side upon stony ground, or among thorns ; and how 
little good ground there would be to take it! A 
preacher cannot look round ftom the pulj)it without 
observing that some are in a pcrjwtual whi8j)er, and by 
their air and gesture give occasion to susjiect that they 
afe in ^hose very minutes defaming their neighbour. 
Others have their eyes and imagination constantly en- 
gaged in such a circle of objects, ])erliaps to gratify the 
most unwarrantable desires, that they never once attend 
to the business of the place ; the sound of the preacher’s 
words does not so much as once interrupt them. 
Some have their minds wandering among idle, worldly, 
or vicious thoughts. Some lie at catch to ridicule 
whatever they hear, and with much wit and humour 
provide a stock of laughter by furnishing themselves 
from the pulpit. But of all misbehaviour, none is 
comparable to that of those who come liere to sleep. 
Opium is not so stiipifying to many persons as an 
afternoon sermon. Perpetual custom hath so brought 
it about that the words of wtiatever preacher become 
only a sort of uniform sound at a distance, than which 
nothing is more effectual to lull the senses. For that 
it is the very sound of the sermon which bindcth up 
their faculties is manifest ftom hence, because they all 
awake so very regularly os soon as it ceaseth, and with 
much devotion receive the blessing, dozed and besotted 
with indecencies I am ashamed to repeat. 

I proceed, secondly, to reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels men have against preaching, and to show the 
unreasonableness of them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanour as I have described 
among Christians in the house of God in a solemn 
assembly, while their faith and duty are explained and 
delivered, have put those who are guilty upon inventing 
some excuses to extenuate their fault : this they do by 
turning the blame either upon tlie particular preacher, 
or upon preaching in general. First, they object 
against the particular preacher ; his manner, his deli- 
very, his voice are disagreeable; his style and expres- 
sion are flat and slow, sometimes improper and absurd; 
the matter is heavy, trivial, and insipid, sometimes 
despicable and perfectly ridiculous ; or else, on the other 
side, he runs up into unintelligible speculation, empty 
notions, and abstracted flights, all clad in words above 
usual understandings. 

Secondly^ They object against preaching in general ; 
it is a perfect road of talk, they know already what- 
ever can l)e said, they have heard the same a hundred 
tirnes over. They quarrel that preachers do not 
relieve an old beaten subject with wit and invention, 
and that now the art is lost of moving men’s passions, 
so common among the ancient orators of Greece and 
Rome. These and the like objections are frequently 
in the mouths of men who despise the foolishness of 
preaching. But let us examine the reasonableness 
of (hem. 

'J’he doctrine delivered by all preachers is the same : 
* So we preach, and so ye believe but the manner 
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of delivering is suited to the skill and abilities oF 
each, which differ in preachers just as in the rest of 
mankind. However, in personal dislikes of a parti- 
cular preacher, are these men sure they are always in 
the right? Do they consider how mixed a thing is 
every audience whose taste and judgment differ perhaj)8 
every day, not only from each other but themselves ? 
and how to calculate a discourse that shall exactly 
suit them all is beyond the force and reach of human 
reason, knowledge, or invention. Wit and eloquence 
are sliining qualities that God hath imparted in great 
degrees to very few; nor any more to be expected in 
the generality of any rank among men than riches and 
honour. But further, if preaching in general be all 
old and beaten, and that they arc already so well ac- 
quainted with it, more shame and guilt to them who 
so little edify by it. But these men, whose ears are so 
delicate as not to endure a plain discourse of religion, 
who expect a constant supply of wit and eloquence on 
a subject handled so many thousand times ; what will 
they say when we turn the objection upon themselves, 
who, with all the rude and profane liberty of discourse 
tlicy take upon so many thousand subjects, are so dull 
as to furnish nothing but tedious repetitions, and little, 
paltry, nauseous common])! aces, so vulgar, so worn, or 
so obvious, as, upon any other occasion but that of ad- 
vancing vice, would be hooted otT the stage? Nox, 
lastly, are preachers justly blamed for neglecting human 
oratory to move the jxassions, which is not the business 
of a Christian orator, whose office it is only to work uj)on 
faith and reason. All other eloquence hath been a jier- 
fect cheat to stir up men's passions against truth and 
justice for the service of a faction ; to put false colours 
upon things, and, by an amusement of agreeable words, 
make the worst reason ap|)ear to be the better. This is 
certainly not to be allowed in Christian eloquence, ami 
therefore St. Paul took quite the other course ; he 
“ came not with the excellency of words or enticing 
speech of men's wisdom, but in j>lain evidence of the 
spirit and power.” And perhaj)s it was for tliat reason 
the young man Eutychus, used to the Grecian elo- 
quence, grew tired and fell so t'ast asleep. 

I go (»n, thirdly, to set forth the great evil of this 
neglect and scorn of preaching, and to discover the real 
causes whence it proceedeth. 

I think it is obvious that this neglect of preaching 
hath very much occasioned the great decay of religion 
among us. To this may be im])uted no small part of 
that contempt some men bestow on the clergy ; for 
whoever talketh witliout being regarded, is sure to be 
despised. To this we owe in a great measure th.e 
spreading of atheism and infidelity among us, for reli- 
gion, like all other things, is soonest put out of counte- 
nance by being ridiculed. The scorn of preaching 
might perhaps have been at first introduced by men of 
nice ears and refined taste; but it is now become 
a sj)reading evil through all degrees and both sexes ; 
for since sleeping, talking, and laughing are qualities 
sufficient to furnish out a critic, tin; meanest and most 
ignorant have set up a title, and succeeded in It as well 
as their betters. Thus are the last efforts of reforming 
mankind rendered wholly useless. “ How shall they 
hear,” saith the Apostle, “ without a jxreacher ?” But 
if they have a preacher, and make it a point of wit or 
breeding not to hear him, what remedy is left? To 
this neglect of preaching we may also entirely impute 
that gross ignorance among us in the very principles of 
religion, which it is amazing to find in persons who 
very much value their own knowledge and understand- 
ing in other things : yet it is a visible, inexcusable 
ignorance even in the meanest amoTjg us, considering 
the many advantages they have of learning their duty. 
And it hatli been the great encouragement to all man 
ner of vice : for in vain we preach tlown sin to a 
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ON SLEEPING 

pewle whose hearts are waxed gross, whose ears are 
dull of hearing, and whose eyes are closed.” Therefore 
Christ himself in his discourses, frequently rousetli up 
the attention of the multitude and of his disciples them- 
selves with this expression, “ He tliat hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” But among all neglects of preaching, 
none is so fatal as that of sleeping in the house of God. 

A scomer may listen to truth and reason and in time 
grow serious ; an unbeliever may feel the pangs of a 
guilty conscience ; one whose thoughts or eyes wander 
among other objects may, by a lucky word, be called 
back to attention ; but the sleeper shuts up all avenues 
to his soul ; he is “ like the deaf adder that hearkeneth 
not to the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” And we may preach with as good success to 
the grave that is under his feet. 

But the great evil of this neglect will further yet ap- 
[;ear, from considering the real causes whence it pro- 
ceedeth; whereof the first 1 take to be an evil con- 
science. Many men come to church to save or gain a 
reputation, or i)ecau8e they will not be singular, but 
comply with an established custom ; yet all the while 
they are loaded with the guilt of old rooted sins. These 
men can expect to hear of nothing but terrors and 
tlireatenings, their sins laid open in true colours, and 
eternal misery tlie reward of them ; therefore no won- 
der they stop their ears, and divert their thoughts, and 
•eek any amusement rather than stir the hell within them. 

Another cause of this neglect is a heart set upon 
worldly things. Men, whose minds are much enslaved 
to eartlily affairs all the week, cannot disengage or 
break the chain of their thouglits so suddenly as to 
apply to a discourse that is wholly foreign to what they 
have most at heart. Tell a usurer of charity and 
mercy, and restitution, you talk to the deaf : his heart 
and soul, with all his senses, are got among his bags, 
or he is gravely asleep and dreaming of a mortgage. 
I'ell a man of business that the cares of the world choke 
the good seed ; that we must not encumber ourselves 
with much serving ; that the salvation of his soul is the 
one thing ne<*essary : you see indeed the shape of a man 
before you, but his faculties are all gone off among 
clients and {)apers, thinking how to defend a bad cause 
or find flaws in a good one ; or he weareth out tiie time 
in drowsy nods. 

A third cause of the great neglect and scorn of 
preaching ariseth from the })racfice of men who set up 
to decry and disparage religion ; these, Iwing zealous to 
promote infidelity and vice, learn a rote of buflbonery 
that serveth all occasions, and refutes the strongest 
arguments for piety and good manners. These have a 
set of ridicule calculated for all sermons and all i 
preachers, and can be extremely witty os often as they I 
please upon the same fund 

Let me now, in tlie last place, offer some remedies 
against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against the contempt of 
preaching rightly to consider die end for which it was 
designed. There are many who place abundance of 
merit in going to church, although it l)e with no other 
prospect but fiiat of being well entertained, wherein if 
they happen to fail, they return wholly disappointed. 
Hence it is become an impertinent vein among people 
of all sorts to hunt after what they call a good sermon, 
as if it were a matter of pastime and diversion. Our 
business, alas! is quite another thing; either to learn, 
or at least be reminded of our duty, to apply the 
doctrines delivered, compare the rules we hear with our 
lives and actions, and find wherein we have trans- 
(pressed. These are the dispositions men should bring 
into the house of God, and then they will be little 
concerned about the preacher’s wit or eloquence, nor he 
curious to inquire out his faults and ii&rmities, but 
consider how to correct their own. 
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Another remedy against the contempt of preaching 
is that men would consider whether it be not reastm 
able to give more allowance for the diflerent abilities 
of preachers than they usually do. Refinements of 
style and flights of wit, as they are not properly the 
business of any preacher, so tliey cannot possibly be 
the talents of all. In most other discourses meti are 
satisfied with sober sense and plain reason, and, at 
understandings usually go, even that is not over fre- 
quent. Then why they should be so over nice in 
expectation of eloquence, where it is neither necessary 
nor convenient, is hard to imagine. 

The sconiers of preaching would do well to 
consider that this talent of ridicule they value so much 
is a perfection very easily acquired and applied to all 
things whatsoever, neither is anything at all the worse 
because it is cajjable of being perverted to burlesque ; 
perhaps it may be the more |jerfect upon that score, 
since we know the most celebrated pieces have been 
thus treated with greatest success. It is in any man’s 
power to suppose a fool's cap on the wisest head, and 
then laugh at his own supposition. 1 think there aje 
not many things cheaper than supposing and laughing ; 
and if the uniting these two talents can bring a thir«g 
into contempt, it is hard to know where it may end. 

To conclude : — These considerations may perhaps 
have some effect while meti are awake, but what 
arguments shall we use to the sleeper? what methods 
shall we take to hold open his eyes? Will he be moved 
by considerations of common civility? We know it 
is reckoned a point of very bad manners to sleep in 
private company,when perhaps the tedious impertinence 
of many tallcers would render it at least as excusaiile 
as the dullest sermon. Do they think it a small thing 
to watch four hours at a play where all virtue and 
religion are openly reviled, and can they not watch 
one half hour to hear them defended? Is this to deal 
like a judge, (I mean like a good judge,) to listen on 
one side of the cause and sleep on the other t I shall 
add but one word more : that this indecent sloth is 
very much owing to that luxury and excess men 
usually practise upon this day, by which half the 
service tlieieof is turned to sin, men dividing their 
time between God and their bellies, when after a 
gluttonous meal, their senses dozed and stupified, they 
retire to God's house to sleep out the afternoon. Surely, 
>rethren, these things ought not so to be. 

“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” And God 
jive us all grace to hear and receive his holy word to 
the salvation of our own souls ! 

SERMON THE ELEVENTH. 

ON THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 

1 COR. iii. 19. 

The wisdom of this world is foolishness with God. 

It is remarkable that about the time of our Saviour’s 
coming into the world all kinds of learning flourished 
to a very great degree, insomuch that nothing is more 
frequent in the mouths of many men, even such who 
pretend to read and to know, tlian an extravagant praise 
and opinion of the wisdom and virtue of the Gentile 
sages of those days, and likewise of those ancient phi- 
losphers who went before them, whose doctrines arc 
left upon record either by themselves or other writers. 

As far as this may be taken for granted, it may be 
said that the providence of God brought this about for 
several very wise ends and purposes; for it is certain 
that these philosophers had been a long time before 
searching out where to fix the true happiness of man, 
and not being able to agree upon any certainty about 
it, they could not possibly but conclude, if they judged 
impartially, that all their inquiries were in the eud but 
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rain and fruitless ; the consequence of which must l)e 
not only an acknowledgment of the weakness of all 
human wisdom, but likewise an open |>a88age hereby 
made for letting in those beams of light which tlie 
glorious sunshine of the gospel then brought into the 
world, by revealing those hidden truths which they had 
SO long before been labouring to discover, and fixing 
the general happiness of mankind beyond all contro- 
versy and dispute. And tlierefore the providence of 
God wisely suffered men of deep genius and learning 
then to arise, who should search into the truth of the 
gospel now made known, and canvass its doctrines with 
all tlie subtilty and knowledge they were masters of, 
and in the end freely acknowledge that to he the true 
wisdom only “ which cometh from above.'’ 

However, to make a further inquiry into the truth of 
this observation, I doubt not but there is reason to 
think that a great many of those encomiums given to 
ancient philosophers are taken upon trust, and by a 
sort of men who are not very likely to be at the pains 
of an inquiry that would employ so much time and 
thinking. For the usual ends why men affect this kind 
Wf discourse apjjear generally to be either out of osten- 
tation, that they may pass upon the world for persons 
of great knowledge and observation ; or, what is worse, 
there are some who highly exalt the wisdom of those 
Gentile sages, thereby obliquely to glance at and tra- 
duce divine revelation, and more especially that of the 
gospel ; for the consequence they would have us draw 
is this, tliat since those ancient philosophers rose to a 
greater pitch of wisdom and virtue than was ever 
known among Christians, and all this purely upon the 
strength of tlieir own reason and liberty of thinking, 
therefore it must follow that either all revelation is 
false, or, what is worse, that it has depraved the nai ure 
of man, and left him worse than it found him. 

But this high opinion of heathen wisdom is not very 
ancient in the world, nor at all countenanced from 
primitive times. Our Saviour had but a low esteem 
of it, as appears by his treatment of the Pharisees and 
S.'idducees, wlio followed the doctrines of Plato and 
Epicurus. St. Paul likewise, who was well versed in 
all the Grecian literature, seems very much to de8j)ise 
their philosophy, as we find in his writings, cautioning 
the Colossiaris to “ beware lest any man spoil them 
tlirough philosophy and vain deceit.” And in another 
place he advises I’imothy to “ avoid profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called 
tliat is, not to introduce into the Christian doctrine the 
jHiiglings of those vain philosophers, which they would 
p^ upon the world for science. And the reasons he 
gives are, first, That those who professed them did err 
concerning the faith ; secondly, because the knowledge 
of thern did increase ungodliness, vain babblings being 
otherwise expounded vanities, or empty sounds, that 
is, tedious disputes about words, which the philosophers 
were always so full of, and which were the natural 
product of disputes and dissensions between several 
sects. 

Neither had the primitive fathers any great or good 
opinion of the heathen philosophy, as it is manifest 
from several passages in their writings ; so that this 
vein of affecting to raise the reputation of those sages 
so high is a mode and a vice but of yesterday, assumed 
chiefly, as I have said, to disparage revealed know- 
ledge, and the consequences of it among us. 

Now, because this is a prejudice which may prevail 
with some persons, so far as to lessen the influence of 
the gospel ; and whereas, therefore, this is an opinion 
which men of education are likely to be encountered 
with, when they have produced themselves into the 
world ; I shall endeavour to show that their preference 
«f heathen wisdom and virtue before that of the 
Christian is every way unjust, and grounded upon 


ignorance or mistake ; in order to which, I shall con- 
sider four things : — 

Firs/, I shall produce certain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue f)f all unrevealed philosophy in 
general fell short and was very imjierfect. 

Secondly, I shall show in several instances where 
some of the most renowned philosopliers have been 
grossly defective in their lessons of morality. 

Thirdly, 1 shall prove the perfection of Christian 
wisdom, from the proper characters and marks of it. 
Laatly^ I shall show that the great examples of wisdom 
and virtue among the heathen wise men were pro- 
duced by personal merit, and not influenced by the 
doctrine of any sect, whereas in Christianity it is 
quite the contrary. 

First, I shall produce cei'tain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in 
general fell short and was very imj)erfect. 

My design is to persuade men that Christian philo- 
sophy is in all things pieferable to heathen wisdom; 
from which, or its professors, I shall however, have no 
occasion to detract. They were as wise and as good 
as it was possible for them to be under such disad- 
vantages, and would have probably been infinitely 
more so with such aids as we enjoy ; hut our lessons 
are certainly much better, however our practices may 
fall short. 

I'he first point I shall mention is that universal de- 
fect which was in all their schemes, that they could not 
agree about their chief good, or wherein to place the 
happiness of mankind; nor had any of them a tole- 
rable answer upon this difficulty to satisfy a reasonable 
person. For to say, as the most plausible of them did, 
“ that ha})pine88 consisted in virtue,” was but vain bab- 
l)ling and a mere sound of words, to amuse others and 
themselves; because they were not agreed what this 
virtue was, or wherein it did consist; and likewise 
because several among the best of them taught quite 
dillerent things, placing happiness in health or good 
fortune, in riches or in honour, where all were agreed 
that virtue was not, as I shall nave occasion to show 
when I speak of their particular tenets. 

The second great defect in the Gentile philosophy 
was, that it wanted some suitable reward proportioned 
to the better part of man, his mind, as an encourage- 
ment for his progress in virtue. The difficulties they 
met with upon the score of this default were great, and 
not to be accounted for: bodily goods being only suit- 
able to bodily wants are no rest at all for the mind ; 
and if they were, yet are they not the proper fruits of 
wisdom and virtue, being equally attainable by the 
ignorant and wicked. Now human nature is so consti- 
tuted that we can never pursue anything heartily, but 
upon hopes of a reward. If we run a race, it is in ex- 
|)ectatioii of a prize ; and the greater the prize the faster 
we run ; for an incorruptible crown, if we understand 
it, and believe it to he such, more than a corruptible 
one. But some of the philosophers gave all this quite 
another turn, and pretended to refine so far as to call 
virtue its own reward, and worthy to be followed only 
for itself ; whereas if there be anything in this more than 
the sound of the words, it is at least too abstracted to 
become a universal influencing principle in the world, 
and therefore could not be of general use. 

It was the want of assigning some happiness propor- 
tioned to the soul of man, that caused many of them, 
either on the one hand to be sour and morose, super- 
cilious and untreatable; or, on the other, to fall into 
the vulgar pursuits ol‘ common men, to hunt after great- 
ness and riches, to make their court and to serve occa- 
sions, as Plato did to the younger Dionysius, and Aris- 
totle to Alexander the Great. So impossible it is foi 
a man, who looks no further than the present world, tc 
fix himself long in a contemplation where the preank 
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worlt. haa no port ; he has no sure hold, no firm foot- 
ing, he can never expect to remove the earth he rests 
upon, while he has no suppjrt besides for liis feet, but 
wants, like Archimedes, some other place whereon to 
stand. To talk of bearing pain and grief without any 
sort of present or future hope cannot be purely great- 
ness of spirit, there must be a mixture in it of affec- 
tation and an allay of pride, or perhaps is wholly 
counterfeit. 

It is true there has been all along in the world a 
notion of rewards and punishments in another life, but 
it seems to have rather served as an entertainment to 
poets, or as a terror of children, than a settled principle 
by which men pretended to govern any of their actions. 
The last celebrated words- of Socrates, a little before 
his death, do not seem to reckon or build much upon 
anv such opinion, and Caosar made no scruple to dis- 
own it, and ridicule it in open senate. 

77t/W/y, The greatest and wisest of all their idnlo- 
8()[)hers were never able to give any satisfaction toothers 
and themselves in their notions of a Deity. They were 
often extremely gross and absurd in their conceptions, 
and those who made the fairest conjectures are such as 
were generally allowed by the learned, to have seen the 
systcTii of Moses, if I may so call it, who was in great 
reputation at tliat time in the heathen world, as we find 
by Diodorus, Justin, Ix)nginu8, and other authors ; for 
tlje rest, the wisest among them laid aside all notions 
alter a Deity, as a disquisition vain and fruitless, which 
indeed it was upon unrevealed principles ; and those 
who ventured to engage too far, fell into incoherence 
%nd confusion. 

Fourthly^ I’hose among them who had the justest 
concejd.ions of a Divine Power, and did also admit a 
providence, had no notion at all of entirely relying and 
depending upon either ; they trusted in themselves for 
all things ; but as for a trust or dependence upon God, 
they would not have understood the phrase, it made no 
part of the profane style. 

Therefore it was that, in all issues and everjfs which 
they could not reconcile to their own sentiments of 
•eason and justice, they were quite disconcerted, they 
luul no retreat ; but upon every blow of adverse fortune 
either affected to be indifferent, or grew sullen and 
severe, or else yielded and sunk like other men. 

Having now produced certain points wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy fell 
short and was very imperfect, I go on, in the second 
place, to show, in several instances, where some of the 
most renowned philosophers have been grossly de- 
fective in their lessons of morality. 

Thales, th<» founder of the Ionic sect, so celebrated 
for morality, being asked how a man might bear ill- 
fortune with greatest ease, answered, “ By seeing his 
enemies in a worse condition." An answer truly bar- 
barous, unworthy of human nature, and which in- 
(duded such consequences as must destroy all society 
from the world. 

Solofi lamenting the death of a son, one told him, 

‘‘ You lament in vain." “ Therefore," said he, “ I lament 
because it is in vain." This was a plain confession how 
imperfect all his philosophy was, and that something 
was still wanting. He owned that all his wisdom and 
morals were useless, and this upon one of the most fre- 
quent accidents in life. How much better could he 
have learned to support himself even from David, by 
his entire dependence upon God ; and that before our 
Saviour had advanced the notions of religion to the 
height and perfection wherewith he hath instructed his 
disciples ! 

Plato himself, with all his refinements, placed hap- 
ninesi in wisdom, health, good fortune, honour.* and 
riches, and held that they who enjoyed all these were 
I»erfci;dy hapj)y ; which opinion was indeed unworthy i 


its owner, leaving the wise and good man wholly at fl« 
mercy of uncertain chance, and to be miserable without 
resource. 

His scholar Aristotle fell more grossly into the same 
notion, and plainly aflSrmed, ‘‘ That virtue withotit the 
goods of fortune was not sufficient for happiness, hut 
tliat a wise man must be miserable in poverty and sick- 
ness." Nay, Diogenes himself, from whose pride and 
singularity one would have looked for other notions, 
delivered it as his opinion, “ That a poor old man was 
the most miserable thing in life." 

Zeno also and his followers fell into many absurdi- 
ties, among which nothing could be greater than that 
of maintaining all crimes to be equal ; which, instead of 
making vice hateful, rendered it as a thing indifferent 
and familiar to all men. 

Lastly, Epicurus had no notion of justice, but as It 
was profitable ; and his placing happiness in pleasure, 
Avith all the advantages he could expound it by, was 
liable to very great exception ; for although he taught 
that pleasure did consist in virtue, yet he did not any 
way fix or ascertain the boundaries of virtue as he 
ought to have done, by which means he misled his fol- 
lowers into the greatest vices, making their names to 
become odious and scandalous even in the heathen 
world. 

J have produced these few instances from a great 
many others to show the imperfection of heatlien phi- 
lo 80 ])}iy, wherein 1 have confined myself wholly to their 
morality. And surely we may pronounce upon it, in 
the words of St. James, that “ this wisdom descended 
not from above, hut was earthly and sensual." What 
if I had produced their absurd notions about God and 
tlie soul ? it would then have completed the character 
given it by that apostle, and apj)eared to have been 
devilish too. But it is e isy to observe, from the nature 
of these few particulars, that their defects in morals 
were purely the flagging and fainting of the mind, for 
want of a support by revelation from God. 

I proceed, tlieiefore, in the third place, to show the 
perfection of Christian wisdom from above ; and i shall 
endeavour to make it appear, from those proper cha- 
racters and marks of it by the apostle before mentioned, 
in the third chapter, and 15th, 16th, and 17th verses. 

The words run thus : — 

“ This wisdom descerideth not from above ; but is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 

“ For where envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work. 

“ But the wisdom that is from above is first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full 
of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy.” 

“ The wisdom from above is, first, pure." This purity 
of the mind and spirit is peculiar to the gospel. Our 
Saviour says, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God," A mind free from all pollution of 
lusts shall have a daily vision of God, whereof unre- 
vealed religion can form no notion. This it is that 
keeps us unspotted from the world ; and hereby many 
have l)een prevailed upon to live in the practice of all 
purity, holiness, and righteousness, far beyond the ex- 
amples of the most celebrated philosophers. 

It is “ peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated.” 
The Christian doctrine teacheth us all those disposi- 
tions that make us affable and courteous, gentle and 
kind, without any morose leaven of pride or vanity, 
which entered into the composition of most heathen 
schemes ; so we are taught to be meek and lowly. 
Our Saviour's last legacy was peace ; and he com- 
mands us to forgive our offending brotner unto seventy 
times seven. Christian wisdom is full of mercy and 
good works, teacliliig the height of all moral virtuei 
of which the lieulhens fell infinitely shor^t, Plata 
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Indei^d (and it is worth observing) has somewhere a 
dialogue, or part of one, about forgiving our enemies, 
which was perhaps the highest strain ever reached by- 
man without divine assistance; yet how little is that 
to what our Saviour commands us ! “ To love tliem 
that hate us ; to bless them that curse us ; and to do 
good to them that despitefully use us.” 

Christian wisdom is “ without partiality it is not 
calculated for this or that nation of people, but the 
whole race of mankind; not so the philosophical 
schemes, which were narrow and confined, adapted to 
their peculiar towns, governments, or sects ; but, “ in 
every nation, he that feareth God and worketh righte- 
ousness is accepted with him.” 

Lastly, It is “ without hypocrisy it appears to be 
what it really is; it is all of a piece. By the doc- 
trines of the gospel, we are so far from being allowed 
to publish to the world those virtues we have not, that 
we are commanded to hide even from ourselves those 
we really have, and not to let our right hand know 
what our left hand does ; unlike several branches of 
the heathen wisdom, which preiended to teacli insensi- 
bility and indifierence, magnanimity and contempt of 
life, while, at the same time, in other parts, it belied 
its own doctrines. 

I come now, in the last place, to show that the great 
examples of wisdom and virtue among the Grecian 
sages were produced by personal merit, and not influ- 
enced by the doctrine of any particular sect; whereas, 
in Christianity, it is quite the contrary. 

The two virtues most celebrated by ancient moralists 
were fortitude and temperance, as relating to the go- 
vernment of man in his jtrivate capacity, to which their 
schemes were generally addressed aiid confined; and 
the two instances wherein those virtues arrived at the 
greatest height were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
those, nor any other virtues possessed by these two, 
were at all owing to any lessons or doctrines of a sect. 
For Socrates himself wtis of none at all ; and although 
Cato was called a stoic, il: wiis more from a resem- 
blance of manners in his worst qualities, than that he 
avowed himself one of their disciples. The same may 
be affirmed of many other great men of antiquity. 
Whence I infer, that those who were renowned for 
virt«ie among tliem were more obliged to the good 
natural dispositions of their own minds than to the 
doctrines of any sect they pretended to follow. 

On the other side, as tlie examples of fortitude and 
patience among the primitive Christians have been in- 
finitely greater and more numerous, so they were alto- 
gether the product of their principles and doctrine; 
and were such as the same persons, without those aids, 
would never have arrived to. Of this truth most of 
the apostles, with many thousand martyrs, are a cloud 
of witnesses beyond exception. Having therefore 
spoken so largely upon the former heads, I sliall dwell 
no longer upon this. 

And if it should here be objected, Why does not 
Christianity still produce the same efl’ects? it is easy to 
answer, first, that although the number of preteiuled 
Christians be great, yet that of true believers, in pro- 
portion to the other, was never so small ; and it is a 
true lively faith alone that, by the «issistance of God s 
grace, can influence our practice. 

Secotidly, We may answer, that Christianity itself 
has very much sufiered by being blended up with 
Gentile philosophy. The Platonic system, first taken 
into religion, was thought to have given matter for some 
early heresies in the church. When disputes began to 
arise, the Peripatetic forms were introduced by Scotus, 
as best fitted for controversy. And however this may 
now have become necessary, it was surely the author of 
a litigious vein, which has since occasioned very per- 
nicious consuociences, »toj)i)«d the tigress of Chris- 


tianity, and been a great promoter of vice; verifying 
tliat sentence given by St. James, and mentioned be* 
fore, “ W''here envying and strife is, there is confusion 
and every evil work.” This was the fatal stop to the 
Grecians, in their progress both of arts and arms ; their 
wise men were divided under several sects, and their 
governments under several commonwealths, all in op- 
position to each other; which engaged them in eternal 
quarrels among themselves, while they should have 
l^en armed against the common enemy. And 1 wish 
we had no other examples, from the like causes, less 
foreign or ancient than that. Diogenes said Socrates 
was a madman ; the disciples of Zeno and Epicurus, 
nay of Plato and Aristotle, were engaged in fierce dis- 
putes about fhe most insignificant trifles. And if this 
be the present language and practice among us Chris- 
tians, no wonder that Christianity does not still pro- 
duce Ihe same eflects which it did at first, when it was 
received and embraced in its utmost purity and per- 
fection ; for such wisdom as this cannot “ descend 
from above but must be “■ earthly, sensual, devilisli, 
full of confusion and every evil work whereas “ the 
wisdom from above is first ])ure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and e-isy to be entreated, full of mercy ami 
good fruits, without [)artiality, and without hypocrisy.” 
This is the true heavenly wisrb m, which Christianity 
only can boast of, and which the greatest of the heathen 
wise men could never arrive at. 

Now to God the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghosl 
he praises for ever and ever. Amen. 

SERMON THE TWELFTH. 

ON DOING GOOD; 

A Sermon on the occasion of Wood’s Project.* 
GALATIANS, vl. 10, 

As Uff have therefore opportunity^ let us do good unto 
all men. 

Natuiie directs every one of us, and God permits us, 
to consult 9ur own private good, before the private 
good of any other person whatsoever. We are indeed 
commanded to love; our neigliboiir as ourselves, hut 
not as well as ourselves. The love we have for our- 
selves is to be the pattern of that love we ought to have 
toward our neighbour ; hut as the copy doth not equal 
the original, so my nelglihour cannot think it hard if 
I prefer myself, who am the original, before him, who 
is only the copy. Thus, if any matter equally con- 
cern tlie life, the reputation, the profit of my neigh- 
bour and my own ; the law of nature, which is t he law 
of God, obligeth me to take care of myself first, 
and afterward of him. And this I need not be at 
much pains in jiersuading you to ; for the want of 
self-love, with regard to things of this world, is not 
umoiig the faults of mankind. But then, on the ofliei 
side, if, l)y a small hurt and loss to myself, I can jiro- 
cure a great good to my iieiglihour, in that case his in- 
terest is to he jireferred. For example, if I can he sure 
of saving his life without great danger to rny own ; if 
1 can preserve him from being undone without ruining 
myself; or recover his re|)iitation wllliout blasting 
mine; all this 1 am obliged to do : ami If 1 sincerely 
]K?rform it, I do then obey the command of God, in 
loving my neighbour as myself. 

But, besides this love we owe to every man in his 
particular capacity, under the title of our neighbour, 
there is yet a duty of a more largo extensive nature in- 
cumbent on us ; which is, our love to our neighbour 

* “ J iu:vcr,” sai<l ilie in a jocular conversation, 

]irca<*hcd but in uiy li;t\ and they wore not sermona 

but IL’ing nskod on wt\;d. sut^joct he replied 

** 'll»ay were ajjaiusl Wood’s halfi>cnce.” — P ilhimoton. 
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in hit public capacity, at he it a member of that great 
body the commonwealth, under the tame government 
with oureelret ; and this is usually called love of the pub- 
lic, and it a duty to which we are more strictly oblig^ 
than even that of loving ourselves ; liecause therein 
ourselves are also contained, as well as all our neigh- 
bours, in one great body. This love of the public, or 
of the commonwealth, or love of our country, was in 
ancient times properly known by name of virtue, 
because it was the greatest of all virtues, and was sup- 
posed to contain all virtues in it ; aiid many great ex- 
amples of this virtue are left us on record, scarcely to 
be believed, or even conceived, in such a base, cor- 
rupted, wicked age as this we live in. Jn those times 
it was common for men to sacrifice their lives for the 
good of their country, although they had neither hope 
nor belief of future rewards j whereas, in our days, 
very few make the least scrujde of sacrificing a whole 
nation, as well as their own souls, for a little present 
gain ; which often hath been known to end in their own 
ruin in this world, as it certainly must in that to come. 

Have we not seen men for the sake of some jjetty 
employment give up the very natural rights and 
liberties of their country and of mankind, in the ruin 
of which themselves must at last be involved ? Are 
not these corruptions gotten among the meanest of our 
people, who for a piece of money will give their votes 
at a venture for the disposal of their own lives and 
fortunes, without considering whether it be to those who 
are most likely to l)etray or defend thertj t Hut if 1 
were to produce only one instance out oi a hundred 
wherein we fail in tliis duty of loving our country, i 
would be an endless labour, and therefore I shall ik 
attempt it. 

Hut here I would not be misunderstood : by the love 
of our country I do not mean loyalty to our king, fo 
that is a duty of another nature ; and a man may b 
very loyal in the common sense of the word withou 
one grain of public good at liis heart. Witness thii 
very kingdom we live in. I verily believe that since 
tlie l)eginning of the w'orld n(» natiori upon earth ever 
showed (all circumstances considered) such high 
constant marks of loyalty in all their actions and 
behaviour as we have done, and at the same time no 
])e()ple ever appeared more utterly void of what is called 
a public spirit. When I say the people, I mean the 
bulk or mass of the people, for 1 have nothing to do 
with those in power. 

Therefore 1 shall think my time not ill spent if I 
can i^ersuade most or all of you who hear me to show 
the love you have for your country by endeavouring in 
your several situations to do all the public good you 
are aide. For I fira certainly persuaded that all our 
misfortunes arise from no other original cause than that 
general disregard among us to the public welfare. 

I therefore undertake to show you three things . 

First, That there aie few ])eople so weak or mean who 
have it not sometimes in their power to be useful to 
the public. 

Secondly, That it is often in the power of the meanest 
among mankind to do mischief to the public. 

And, lastly, Tliat all wilful injuries done to the 
public are very great and aggravated sins in the 
sight of God. 

First, There are few people so weak or mean who 
have it not sometimes in their power to be useful to 
the public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor wise man who saved a 
city fy bis counsel. It hath often happened that a 
private soldier, by some unexpected brave attempt, hath 
been instrumental in obtaining a great victory. How 
many obscure rncii have been authors of very useljtd 
inventions whereof the world now reaps the benetit ! 
The very example of honesty and itiduitry in a jwor 


tradesman will sometimes spiead through a neighbour* 
hood when others see how successful he is ; and thw 
so many useful meml>er8 are gained, for which the 
whole body of the public is the better. ^ Whoever is 
blessed with a true public spirit, God will certainly 
put it into his way to make use of that blessing for 
the ends it was given him by some means or other; 
and tlierefore it hath l)een observed in most ages that 
the greatest actions for the benefit of the common- 
wealth have been performed by the wisdom or courage, 
the contrivance or industry, of particular men and not 
of numbers ; and that the safety of a Kingdom hath 
often been owing to those hands whence it was least 
expected. 

But, secondly, It is often in the power of the meanest 
among mankind to do mischief to the public; and 
lienee arise most of those miseries with which the states 
and kingdoms of the earth are infested. How many 
great princes have been murdered by the meanest 
ruthans ! The weakest hand can open a flood-gate to 
drown a country, which a thousand of the strongest 
cannot stop. Those who have thrown oft’ all regard for 
public good will often have it in their way to do public 
evil, and will not fail to exercise that power whenever 
they can. The greatest blow given of late to this 
kingdom was by the dishonesty of a few manufacturers, 
who by imposing bad ’.are at foreign markets, in 
almost the only traffic permitted to us, did half ruin 
that trade, by which this poor unhappy kingdom now 
purt'ers in the midst of suflerings. 1 sjieak not here of 
persons in high stations, who ought to be free from all 
reflection, and are supposed always to intend the 
welfare of the community ; but we now find by ex- 
perience that the meanest in-strument may, by the con- 
currence of accidents, have it in his power to bring a 
whole kingdom to the very brink of destruction, and is 
at this present endeavouring to finish his work; and 
batli agents among ourselves who are contented to see 
their own country undone, to be small sharers in tha*. 
iniquitous gain which at last must end in their own 
ruin as well as ours. 1 confess it was chiefly the con- 
sideration of that great danger we are in, which en- 
gaged me to discourse to you on this subject, to exhort 
you to a love of your country, and a public spirit when 
all you have is at stake ; to prefer the interest of your 
]>riiice and your fellow-subjects before that of one 
destructive impostor and a few of his adherents. 

Perhaps it may be drought by some that this way of 
discoursing is not so proper from the pulpit. Bif 
surely when an open attemjit is made and far carried 
on, to make a great kingdom one large poor-house, ti* 
dejirive us of all means to exercise hospitality o. 
cliarity, to turn our cities and churches into ruins, to 
make the country a desert for wild beasts and robbers, 
to destroy all arts and sciences, all trades and manufac- 
tures, and the very tillage of the ground, only to enrich 
one obscure, ill-designing projector and his followers, 
it is time for the pastor to cry out “ that the wolf is 
getting into his flock,” to warn them to stand together, 
and all to consult the common safety. And God be 
praised for his infinite goodness in raising such a spirit 
of union among us, at least in this point, in the midst 
of all our former divisions ; which union, if it continue, 
will in all probability defeat the pernicious design of 
this jiestilent enemy to the natioi ' 

But hence it clearly follows how necessary the love 
of our country or a public spirit is in every particular 
man, since the wicked have so many opportunities of 
ioiiig public mischief. Every man is upon his guard 
for his private advantage ; but where the public is con- 
cerned, he is apt to be negligent, considering himself 
inly as one among two or three millions, among whom 
he loss is equally shared, and thus he thinks he can be 
10 great sufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the farmer. 
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fcnd the shopkeeper complain of the hardness and 
deadness of me times, and wonder whence it comes ; 
while it is in a great measure owing to tlieir own folly, 
for want of that love of their country, and public 
spirit and Arm union among themselves, which are so 
necessary to he prosperity of every nation. 

Another method l)y which the meanest wicked man 
may have it in his power to injure the public is false 
accusation, whereof this kingdom hath afforded too 
many examples ; neither is it long since no man whose 
opinions were thought to differ from those in fashion 
could safely converse beyond his nearest friends for 
fear of being sworn against as a traitor by those who 
made a traffic of perjury and subornation ; by which 
the very eace of the nation was disturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion or a 
bear got loose. And it is very lemarkable that the 
pernicious project now in hand to reduce us to beg 
gary was forwarded by one of these false accusers, who 
had been convicted of endeavouring, by perjury and 
subornation, to take away the lives of several innocent 
arsons here among us, and indeed there cturld not be 
B more proper instrument for such a work. 

Another method by which the meanest people may 
do injury to the public is the spreading of lies and 
false rumours : thus raising a distrust among the j)eo})le 
of a nation, causing them to mistake their true interest, 
and their enemies for their friends ; and this hath been 
likewise too successful a practice among us, where we 
have known the whole kingdom misled by the grossest 
lies, raised upon occasion to serve some particular turn 
As it hath also happened in the case I lately men- 
tioned, where one obscure man, by representing our 
wants where they were least, and concealing them where 
they were greatest, had almost 8ucceede<l in a project 
of utterly ruining this whole kingdom, and may still 
succeed, if God doth not continue that public spirit 
which he hath almost miraculously kindled in us upon 
this occasion. 

Thus we see the public is many times as it were at 
the mercy of the meanest instrument, who can be 
wicked enough to watch opportunities of doing it mis- 
chief, upon the principles of avarice or malice, which I 
am afraid are deeply rooted in too many breasts, and 
against which there can be no defence, but a firm 
resolution in all honest men to be closely united and 
active in showing their love to their country, by pre- 
ferring the public interest to their present private 
advantage. If a passenger in a great storm at sea 
should hide his goods that they might not be thrown 
overboard to lighten the ship, what would be the con- 
sequence? The ship is cast away, and he loses his 
life and goods together. 

We have heard of men who, through greediness of 
gain, have brought infected goods into a nation ; which 
bred a plague, whereof the owners and their families 
perished first. Let those among us consider this and 
tremble, whose houses are privately stored with those 
materials of beggary and desolation, lately brought over 
to Ije scattered like a pestilence among their country- 
men, which may probably first seize upon themselves 
and their families, until their houses shall be made a 
dunghill. 

1 shall mention one practice more, by which the 
meanest instruments often succeed in doing public 
mischief; and this is by deceiving us with plausible 
arguments, to make us believe tliat the most ruinous 
project they can ofler is intended for our good, as it 
happened in the case so often mentioned. For the 
poor ignorant j)eople, allured by the appearing conve- 
nience in their small dealings, did not discover the 
serpent in the brass, but were ready, like the Israelittis^ 
to ofler incense to it ; neither could the wisdom of the 
aation convince them, until some of good intenticiis 


made the cheat so plain to their sight, that those who 
run may read. And thus the design was to treat us, 
in every point, as the Philistines treated Samson, (I 
mean when he was betrayed by Delilah,) first to 
put out our eyes, and then to bind us with fetters 
of brass. 

I proceed to the last thing I proposed, which was to 
show you that all wilful injuries done to the public 
are very great and aggravating sins in the siglit 
of God. 

First, It is apparent from Scripture, and most agree- 
able to reason, that the safety and welfare of nations 
are under the most peculiar care of God's providence. 
Thus he promised Abraham to save Sodom, if only 
ten righteous men could be found in it. Thus the 
reiison which God gave to Jonas for not destroying 
Nineveh was, because there were six score thousan<l 
men in that city. 

All goverrmient is from God. who is the God of 
order; and therefore whoever attempts to breed confusion 
or disturbance among a people doth his utmost to 
take the govertiment of the world out of God's hands, 
and put it into the hands of the devil, who is the author 
of confusion. By which it is plain that no crime, 
how heinous soever, committed against particular 
persons, can equal the guilt of him who does injury 
to the public. 

Secondly, All offenders against their country lie 
under this grievous difficulty, that it is impossible to 
obtain a pardon or make restitution. The bulk of 
mankind are very quick at resenting injuries, and very 
slow in forgiving them : and how shall one man be 
able to obtain the jmrdon of millions, or repair the 
injury he hath done to millions ? How shall those who, 
by a most destructive fraud, got the whole wealth of 
our neighbouring kingdom into their hands, be ever 
able to make a recompense? How will the authors 
and promoters of that villanous project for the ruin 
of this poor country be able to account with us for 
the injuries they have already done, although tliey 
should no further succeed? The deplorable case of 
such wretches must entirely be left to the unfathomable 
mercies of God : for those who know the least in 
religion are not ignorant that, without our utmost 
endeavours to make restitution to the person injured, 
and to obtain his pardon, added to sincere repent- 
ance, there is no hope of salvation given in the gospel. 

Lastly, All offences against our own country have 
this aggravation, that they are ungrateful and unna- 
tural. It is to our country we owe those laws which 
protect us in our lives, our liberties, our properties, 
and our religion. Our country produced us into the 
world, and continues to nourisn us, so that it is 
usually called our mother ; and there have been 
examples of great magistrates who have put their 
own children to death for endeavouring to betray their 
country, as if they had attempted the life of their 
natural parent. 

Thus J have briefly shown you how terrible a sin it 
is to be an enemy to our country, in order to incite 
you to the contrary virtue, which at this juncture is so 
highly necessary, when every man's endeavour will be 
of use. We have hitherto been just able to support 
ourselves under many hardships ; but now the axe is 
laid to the root of the tree, and nothing but a firm 
union among us can prevent our utter undoing. This 
we are obliged to in duty to our gracious king, as well 
as to our ourselves. Let us therefore preserve that 
public spirit, which God hath raised in us, for our own 
temporal interest. For if this wicked project should 
succeed, which it cannot do but by our own folly ; if 
we sell ourselves for nought, the merchant, the shop- 
keeper, tlie artificer, must fly to the desert with their 
miserable families, there to starve or live upon rapine^ 
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or at least exchange their country for one more hospita* 
b-i€ than that where they were born. 

Thus much I thought it my duty to say to you who 
are under my care, to warn you against those temporal 
evils which may draw the worst of spiritual evils after 
them; such as heart- burnings, murrrmrings, discon- 
tents, and all manner of wickedness which a desperate 
condition of life may tempt men to. 

I am sensible that what I have now said will not go 
very far, being confined to this assembly; but I hope 
it may stir up others of my brethren to exhort their 
several congregations, after a more effectual manner, 
to show their love for their country on this important 
occasion. And this I am sure cannot be called med- 
dling in affairs of state. 

I |)ray God protect his most gracious majesty and 
this kingdom long under his government; and defend 
us from all ruinous projectors, deceivers, suborners, 
perjurers, false accusers, and oppressors ; from the 
virulence of party and faction ; and unite us in loyalty 
to our king, love to our county, and charity to each 
other. 

And this we beg, for Jesus Christ's sake: to whom 
be all l)onour, glory, power, might, majesty, and do- 
minion, henceforth, and for evermore. Amen. 

THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 

I AM in all opinions to believe according to my own 
impartial reason ; which I am bound to inform and 
improve, as far as my capacities and opportunities will 
permit. 

It may be prudent in me to act sometimes by other 
men’s reason ; but I can think only by my own. 

If another man’s reason fully convinces me, it be- 
comes my own retison. 

To say a man is bound to believe, is neither truth 
nor sense. 

You may force men by interest or punishment to 
say or swear they believe and to act as if they believed ; 
you can go no further. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, 
ought to be content witli the possession of his own 
opinion in private, without perplexing his neighbour or 
disturbing the public. 

Violent zeal for truth has a hundred to one odds, 
to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 

There is a degree of corrujition wlierein some 
nations, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an 
amendment, till which time particular men sliould 
be quiet. 

To remove opinions fundamental in religion is 
nnp(> 88 ible, and the attein})t wicked, whether those 
opinions be true or false; unless your avowed design 
be to abolish that religion altogether. So for instance 
111 tlie famous doctine of Christ's divinity, which has 
been universally received by all bodies of Christians 
since tlie condemnation of Arianism under Constantine 
and his successors; wherefore the proceedings of the 
Socinians are both vain and unwarrantable; because 
they will be never able to advance their own opinion 
()r meet any other success than breeding doubts and 
disturbances in the world — Qt/t ra/ione sud disturbant 
metma mumli. 

The want of belief is a defect that ought to be con- 
cealed, when it cannot be overcome. 

The Christian religion, in the most early times, was 
promised to the Jews and heathens without the article 
of Christs divinity ; which I remember Erasmus ac- 
counts for, by its being too strong a meat for babes. 
Perhap if ,t were now softened by the Chinese mi»- 
snmaries, the conversion of those infidels would be less 
difficult; and we find by the Alcoran it is the great 


ttumbling-block of the Mahometaiis. But, in a 
country already Christian, to bring so fundamental a 
point of faith into debate can have no consequencei 
tliat are not pernicious to morals and public peace. 

I have been often offended to ffiid St. Paul’s allego 
ries, and other figures of Grecian eloquence, converted 
by divines into articles of faith. 

God’s mercy is over all his works; but divines of all 
sorts lessen that mercy too much. 

I look upon myself, in the cajiacity of a clergyman, 
to be one appointed by Providence for defending a 
post assigned me, and for gaining over as many enemies 
as I can. Although I think my cause is just, yet one 
great motive is my submitting to the pleasure of Provi- 
dence, and to the laws of my country. 

1 am not answerable to God for the doubts that 
arise in my own breast, since they are tlie consequence 
of that reason which he has planted in me ; if I take 
care to conceal those doubts from others, if I use my 
best endeavours to subdue them, and if they have no 
influence on the conduct of my life. 

I believe that thousands of men would be orthodox 
enough in certain points, if divines had not been too* 
curious, or too narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within 
the compass of subtleties, niceties, and distinctions, 
witli little warrant from Scripture, and less from 
reason or good policy. 

I never saw, heard, nor read that the clergy were 
beloved in any nation where Christianity was the re- 
ligion of tlie country. Nothing can render them popu- 
lar but some degree of persecution. 

Those fine gentlemen, who aflect the humour of 
railing at the clergy, are, I think, bound in honour to 
turn parsons themselves, and show us better examples. 

Miserable mortals! can we contribute to the honour 
and glory of God ? I could wish that expression were 
struck out of our Prayer- l^ks. 

Liberty of conscience, properly speaking, is no more 
than the liberty of possessing our own thoughts and 
opinions, which every man enjoys witliout fear of the 
magistrate; but how far he shall publicly act in pur* 
suauce of those ojiinions is l o be regulated by the laws 
of the country. Perhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer 
a well-instituted cbninionwealth before a monarchy ; 
and I know several others of the same opinion. Now* 
if upon this pretence I should insist upon liberty of 
conscience, form conventicles of republicans, and 
print books preferring that government and condemn- 
ing what is established, the magistrate would, with 
great justice, hang me and my disciples. It is the 
same case in religion, although not so avowed ; where 
liberty of conscience, under the present acceptation, 
equally produces revolutions, or at least convulsions 
and disturbances, in a state; which politicians would 
see well enough, if their eyes were not blinded by 
faction, and of which these kingdoms, as well as 
France, Sweden, and other countries, are flaming in- 
stances. Cromwell’s notion upon that article was 
natural and right, when, upon the surrender of a town 
in Ireland, the popish governor insisted upon an article 
for liberty of coticience. Cromwell said, “ He meddled 
with no man’s concience ; but if by liberty of conscience 
the governor meant the liberty of the mass, he had ex- 
press orders from the parliament of England against 
admitting any such liberty at all.” 

It 18 impossible that anything so natural, so neces- 
sary, and so universal as death should ever have been 
designed by Providence as an evil to mankind. 

Although rejwon were intended by Providence to 
govern our passions, yet it seems that in two points of 
the greatest moment to the being and continuance of 
the world, God lias inlended our passions to prevail 
over reason. The first is, the propagation of our 
species; since no wise man ever married from Uie 
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diclat^f of reoaion. The other is, the love of life; 
which, from the dictates of reason, every man would 
despise and wish it an end, or that it never had a 
beginning. The Scripture system of man’s creation is 
what Christians are bound to believe, and seems most 
agreeable of all others to probability and reason. 
Adam was formed from a piece of clay, and Eve from 
one of his ribs. The text mentioneth nothing of his 
Maker’s intending him for, except to rule over the 
beasts of the Held and birds of the air. As to Eve, it 
doth not appear that her husband was her monarch ; 
only she was to be his help-mate, and placed in some 
degree of subjection. However, before his fall, the 
beasts were his most obedient subjects, whom he 
governed by absolute power. After his eating the for- 
bidden fruit, the course of nature was changed ; the 
animals began to reject his government; some were 


able to escape by flight, and others were too fierce to 
be attacked. The Scripture mentioneth no particular 
acts of royalty in Adam over his posterity who were 
contemporary with him, or of any monarch until after 
the flood ; whereof the first was Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter, who, as Milton expresseth it, made men, and 
not beasts, his prey ; for men were easier caught by 
promises, and subdued by the folly or treachery of 
tlieir own species ; whereas the brutes prevailed only 
by their courage or strength, which, among them, are 
peculiar to certain kinds. Lions, bears, elephants, 
and some otljer animals, are strong or valiant; and 
their species never degenerates in tlieir native soil, 
except they happen to be enslaved or destroyed by 
human fraud ; but men degenerate every day, merely 
by the folly, the perverseness, the avarice, the tyranny, 
the pride, the treacliery, or inhumanity of their own 
kind. 


TRACTS, RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN ARGUMENT 

TO PROVE THAT THE ABOMSHING OF 

CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 

MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, BE ATTENDED WITH SOME 
INCONVENIENCES, AND PERHAPS NOT PRODUCE THOSE 
MANY GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY.a 

I AM very sensible what a weakness and presumption 
it is to reason against the general humour and dispo- 
sition of the world. I remember it was, with great 
justice, and due regard to the freedom both of the pub- 
lic and the press, forbidden, upon several penalties, to 
write, or discourse, or lay wagers against the Union, 
even before it was confirmed by parliament; because 
lliat was looked upon as a design to oppose the current 
of tlie people, which, beside the folly of it, is a mani- 
f(jst breach of the fundamental law, that makes this 
majority of opinion the voice of God. In like man- 
ner, and for the very same reasons, it may perhaps be 
neither safe nor prudent to argue against the abolishing 
of Christianity, at a juncture wlien all parties appear 
so unanimously determined upon the point, as we can- 
not but allow from their actions, their discourses, and 
their writings. However, I know not how, whether 
from the affectation of singularity, or the perverseness 
of human nature, but so it unhappily falls out, that I 
cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I 
were sure an order were issued for my immediate pro- 
secution by the attorney-general, I should still confess 
that, in the present posture of our affairs at home or 
abroad, I do not yet see the absolute necessity of ex- 
tirpating the Christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox even 
for our wise and paradoxical age to endure ; therefore 
I shall handle it with all tenderness, and with the ut- 
most deference to that great and profound majority 
which is of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may jdease to observe how 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half 
an age r I have heard it affirmed for certain, by some 
very old people, that the contrary opinion was, even 
in their memories, as much in vogue as the other is 
now ; and that a project for the abolishing of Chris- 
tianity would then have appeared as singular, and 
been thought as absurd, as it would be, at this time, 
to write or discourse in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own tliat all ajijiearaaces are 
• This is a very hui^ity aud judicious idea — Johnson. 


I against me. The system of the g08|)el, after the fate 
«»f other systems, is generally antiquated and exploded ; 
and the mjiss or body of the common people, among 
whom it seems to have hatl its latest credit, are now 
grown as much ashamed of it as their betters ; opinions 
like fashions always descending from those of qualify 
to the middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at 
length they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must tliere- 
fore be so bold as to borrow a distinction from the 
writers on the other side, when they make a difference 
between nominal and real Trinitarians. I hojie no 
reader imagines me so weak to stand up in the defence 
of real Christianity, such as used in primitive times, 
(if we may believe the autliors of those ages,) to have 
an influence upon men's belief and actions : to offer 
at the restoring of that would indeed be a wiki pro- 
ject ; it would be to dig up foundations ; to destroy 
at one blow all the wit and half the learning of the 
kingdom; to break the entire frame and constitution 
of things ; to ruin trade, extinguish arts and sciences, 
with the professors of them ; in short, to tum our 
courts, exchanges, and shops into deserts ; and would 
be full as absurd as the proposal of Horace, where he 
advises the Romans all in a body to leave their city, 
and seek a new seat in some remote part of the world, 
by way of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Tlierefore 1 think this caution was in itself altogether 
unnecessary, (which I have inserted only to prevent 
all possibility of cavilling,) since every candid reader 
will easily understand my discourse to be intended 
only in defence of nominal Christianity ; the other 
having been for some time wholly laid aside by general 
consent, as utterly inconsistent with our present schemes 
of wealth and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the name and 
title of Christians, although the general opinion and 
resolution be so violent for it, I confess I cannot (with 
submission) apprehend, nor is the consequence nec^- 
sary. However, since the undertakers proixise such 
wonderful advantages to the nation by this project, 
and advance many plau8il)le objections against the 
system of Christianity, I shall briefly consider the 
strength of both, fairly allow them their greatest weight, 
and ofler such answers as I think most reasonable. 
After which I will beg leave to show what incon- 
veniences may i)ossIbly hapi)en by such an innovation, 
ill the j)resent posture of our affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abolishing 
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of Chriitiariity is, that it would very much en 
large and establish liberty of conscience, that greal 
bulwark of our nation, and of the Protestant religion 
which is still too much limited by priestcraft, notwith< 
standing all the good intentions of the legislature, a« 
we have lately found by a severe instance. For it is 
confidently reported that two young gentlemen of real 
hopes, bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon 
a thorough examination of causes and effects, and by 
the mere force of natural abilities, without the least 
tincture of learning, having made a discovery thai 
there was no God. and generously communicating 
their thoughts for the good of the public, were some 
time ago, by an unparallelled severity, and upon I know 
not what obsolete law, broke for bla8})hemy. And as 
it lias been wisely observed, if persecution once begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may reach or where it 
will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wiser 
judgments, I think this rather shows the necessity of 
a nominal religion among us. Great wits love to be 
free with the highest objects; and if they cannot be 
allowed a God to revile or renounce, they will speak 
evil of dignities, abuse the government, and reflect 
upon the ministry ; which I am sure few will deny to 
be of much more pernicious consequence, according 
to the saying of Tiberius, deorurn o/fema diig curcB. 
As to the particular fact related, I think it is not fair 
to argue from one instance, perhaps another cannot be 
produced : yet (to the comfort of all those who may 
lie apprehensive of persecution) blasphemy, we know, 
is freely spoken a million of times in every coffee- 
house and tavern, or wherever else good company 
meet. It must be alhtwed indeed that, to break an 
English free-born officer only for blag})hemy was, to 
speak the gentlest of such an action, a very high strain 
of absolute power. Little can be said in excuse for 
the general: perhaps he was afraid it might give 
ortence to the allies, among whom, for aught we know, 
it may be the custom of the country to believe a God. 
Hut if he argued, as some have done, upon a mistaken 
principle, that an officer who is guilty of 8}>eaking 
bluRpIiemy may some time or other proceed so far as 
to raise a mutiny, the consequence is by no means to 
be admitted ; for surely the commander of an English 
army is likely to be but ill obeyed whose soldiers fear 
and reverence him as little as they do a Deity. 

It is further objected against the gospel system, that 
it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult for 
freethinkers, and such who have shaken off the pre- 
judices that usually cling to a confined education. 

To which I answer, that men should be cautious 
how they raise objections which reflect upon the wis- 
dom of the nation. Is not everybody freely allowed 
to believe whatever he pleases, and to ])ublish his 
belief to the world whenever he thinks fit, e8|)ecially 
if it serves to strengthen the party which is in the right? 
Would any indiflerent foreigner, who should read 
the trumpery lately written by Asgil, Tindal, Tuland, 
Coward, and forty more, imagine the gospel to be our 
rule of faith, and confirmed by parliaments? Does 
any man eitlier believe, or say he believes, or desire to 
have it thought that he says he believes, one syllable of 
the matter ? And is any man worse received ujx)n 
that score, or does he find his want of nominal faith a 
disadvantage to him in the pursuit of any civil or 
military employment? What if there be an old dor- 
mant statute or two against him, are they not now 
obsolete to a degree, tliat Ejjsom and Dudley them- 
selves, if they were now alive, would find it impossible 
to ]mt them in execution ? 

. urgod that there are, by computation^ 

m this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose 
■fvcuues, added to thoM of my lords the bishops, 
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would suffice to maintain at least two hundred young 
gentlemen of wit and pleasure, and frcethiuking, 
enemies to priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and 
prejudices, who might be an ornament to the court 
and town : and then again, so great a number of able 
[bodiedj divines might be a recruit to our fleet and 
armies. This indeed appears to be a consideration of 
some weight; but then, on the other side, several 
things deserve to be considered likewise ; as first, 
whether it may nut be thought necessary that in cer- 
tain tracts of country, like what we call parishes, 
there sliall be one man at least of abilities to read and 
write. Then it seems a wrong computation, that <he 
revenues of the church throughout this island would 
be large enough to maintain two hundred young gen- 
tlemen, or even half that number, after the present 
refined way of living; that is, to allow each of them 
such a rent as, in the modern form of speech, would 
make them easy. But still there is in this project a 
greater mischief behind ; and we ought to beware ol 
the womans folly, who killed the hen that every 
morning laid her a golden egg. For, pray what would 
become of the race of men in the next age, if we had* 
nothing to trust to beside the scrofulous, consumptive 
productions furnished by our men of wit and j)lea8ure, 
when, having squandered away their vigour, health, 
and estates, they are forced, by some disagreeable 
marriage, to j)iece up their broken fortunes, and entail 
rottenness and politeness on their posterity ? Now, 
lierc are ten thousand persons reduced, by the wise 
regulations of Henry VIII., to the necessity of a low 
diet and moderate exercise, who are the only great 
•estorers of our breed, without which the nation would 
u an age or two become one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity is the clear gain of one day in seven, 
rhich is now entirely lost, and consequently the king- 
lom one-seventh less considerable in trade, business, 
.nd pleasure; besides the loss to the public of so 
iiany stately structures, now in the hands of the clergy, 
dnch might be converted into play-houses, xnai'ket- 
louses, exchanges, common dormitories, and other 
ublic edifices. 

I hope I shall he forgiven a hard word, if I call tliis 
perfect cavi/. I readily own there has been an old 
ustom, time out of mind, for people to assemble in 
lie churches every Sunday, and that shops are still 
requently shut, in order, as it is conceived, to preserve 
he memory of that ancient practice; but how this 
3an prove a liinderance to business or pleasure is hard 
o imagine. W hat if the men of jileasure are forced, 

>ne day in the week, to game at home instead of the 
lioculate-houses ? are not the taverns and coffee-houses 
pen? can there be a more convenient season for 
taking a dose of physic ? are fewer claps got upon 
Sundays than other days? is not that the chief day 
ror traders to sum up the accounts of the week, and 
or lawyers to prepare their briefs? But 1 would fain 
tnow bow it can be pretended that the churches are 
nisapplied ? where are more appointments and ren- 
lezvouses of gallantry ? where more care to appear in 
.he foremost box, with greater advantage of dress ? 
where more meetings for business? where more bar- 
gains driven of all sorts? and where so many con- 
■^emeiices or encitements to sleep? 

There is one advantage greater than any of the fore- 
going proposed by the abolishing of Christianity ; that 
■ will utterly extinguish parties among us, by re- 
loving those factious distinctions of high and low 
diurch, of Whigand Tory, Presbyterian and Church of 
England, which are now so many grievous clogs upon 
mblic proceeding and arc ajit to dispose men to prefer 
the gratifying ol themselves, or depressing of their ad- 
■'ersanes, before tlie most important interests of the gtntft 
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I confess, if it were certain that to great an advan- 
tage would redound to the nation by this expedient, I 
would submit and be silent ; but will any man say 
that, if the words whoring^ drinking^ c}ieating^ ly^ng^ 
tteaUng were, by act of parliament, ejected out of the 
English tongue and dictionaries, we should all awake 
next morning chaste and temperate, honest and just, 
and lovers of truth? Is this a fair consequence? Or, 
if the physicians would forbid us to pronounce the 
words poXf gouty rheumatisniy and ttone, would that 
expedient serve, like so many talismans, to destroy the 
diseases themselves? Are party and faction rooted 
in men’s hearts no deeper than phrases bon'owed from 
religion, or founded upon no firmer principles? and is 
our language so poor that we cannot find other terms 
to express them ? Are envy^ pride^ avarice, and ambition 
such ill nomenclators, that they cannot furnish appel- 
lations for their owners? Will not andmawwi- 
lukeiy mandarins, and patshaivs, or any other words 
formed at pleasure, serve to distinguish tliose who 
are in the ministry, from others, who would he in 
*it if they could? What, for instance, is easier than 
to vary the form of speech, and instead of the wor<l 
church make it a question in politics whether the 
monument be in danger ? Because religion was nearest 
at hand to furnish a few convenient phrases, is our 
invention so barren, we can find no other? Suppose, 
for argument sake, that the Tories favoured Margarita, 
the Whigs Mrs. Tofts, and the trimmers Valentini ; 
would not Margaritians, Toftians, and Falentinians 
be very tolerable marks of distinction? The Praaini 
and Veniti, two most virulent factions in Italy, 
began (If I remember right) by a distinction of colours 
in ribbons; and we might contend with as good 
a grace about the dignity of the blue and the green, 
which would serve as properly to divide the court, 
the parliament, and the kingdom between them as 
any terms of art whatsoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this ob- 
jection against Christianity, or prospect of so great an 
advantage, as is proposed in the abolishing of it. 

It is again objected, as a very absurd, ridiculous cus- 
tom, that a set of men should be sutfered, much less 
employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven against 
the lawfulness of those methods most in use, towaid the j 
pursuit of greatness, riches, and pleasure, which are the 
constant practice of all men alive on the other six. But 
this objection is, I think, a little unworthy of so refined 
an age as ours. Let us argue this matter calmly : I 
appeal to the breast of any polite freethinker, whether, 
in die pursuit of gratifying a predominant passion, he 
has not always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflect- 
ing it was a thing forbidden ; and therefore we see, in 
order to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the nation 
has taken special care that the ladies should be furnished 
with prohibited silks, and the men with pronibited 
wine. And indeed it were to be wished tliat some 
other prohibitions were promoted, in order to improve 
the pleasures of the town ; which for want of such ex- 
nedients begin already, as I am told, to flag and grow 
languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads from the 
spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great advantage to the 
public, that if we once discard the system of the gospel, 
all religion will of course be banished for ever ; and 
•.onsequently along with it those grievous prejudices 
of education, which under the names of virtue, con- 
science, honour, justice, and the like, are so apt to dis- 
turb the peace of human minds, and the notions whereof 
are so hard to be eradicated, by right reason or free- 
thinking, sometimes during the whole course of our 
lives. 

Here first I observe, how difficult it is to get rid of a 
phrase which the world is once grown fond of, though 


the occasion that first produced it be entirely taken 
away. For several years past, if a man had but an ill- 
favoured nose, the deep- thinkers of the age would some 
way or other contrive to impute the cause to the pre- 
judice of his education. From this fountain were said 
to be derived all our foolish notions of justice, piety, 
love of our country ; all our opinions of God or a fu- 
ture state, heaven, hell, and the like ; and there might 
formerly perhaps have been some pretence for this 
cliarge. But so effectual care has been taken to re- 
move those prejudices by an entire change in the me- 
thods of education, that (with honour 1 mention it to 
our polite innovators) tlie young gentlemen who are 
now on the scene seem to have not the least tincture 
of those infusions, or string of those weeds ; and by 
consequence, the reason for abolishing nominal Chris- 
tianity upon that pretext is wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a controversy 
whether the banishing of all notions of religion what- 
soever would be convenient for the vulgar. Not that 
1 am in the least of opinion with those who hold reli- 
gion to have been tlie invention of politicians to keej 
the lower part of the world in awe, by the fear of invi- 
sible powers ; unless mankind were then very different 
to what it is now : for 1 look upon the mass or body 
of our people here in England to be as freethinkers, 
that is to say, as stanch unbelievers, as any of the 
highest rank. But I conceive some scattered notions 
about a superior power to be of singular use for the 
common people, as furnishing excellent materials to 
keep children quiet when they grow peevish, and pro- 
viding topics of amusement in a tedious winter-night. 

Lastly, it is proposed as a singular advantage, that 
the abolishing of Christianity will very much contri- 
bute to the uniting of Protestants, by enlarging the 
terms of communion, so as to take in all sorts of dis- 
senters, who are now shut out of the pale upon ac- 
:*A>unt of a few ceremonies, which all sides confess to be 
Ihings indifierent; that this alone will effectually an- 
swer the great ends of a scheme for comprehension, by 
opening a large noble gate, at which all bodies may 
enter; whereas the chaffering with dissenters, and 
dodging about this or the other ceremony, is but like 
ij)ening a few wickets, and leaving them at jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time, and that 
not without stooping, and sideling, and squeezing his 
body. 

To all this I answer, that there is one darling incli- 
nation of mankind which usually affects to be a re- 
tainer to rthgion, though she be neither its parent, its 
godmother, or its friend ; I mean the spirit of opposi- 
tion, that lived long before Christianity, and can easily 
subsist without it. I.iet us, for instance, examine 
wherein the opposition of sectaries among us consists ; 
we shall find Christianity to have fto share in it at all. 
Does the gospel anywhere prescribe a starched, squeezed 
countenance, a stiff formal gait, a singularity of 
manners and habit, or any aft’ected modes of speech, 
different from the reasonable part of mankind? Yet, if 
Christianity did not lend its name to stand in the gap, 
and to employ or divert these humours, they must of 
necessity be spent in contraventions to the laws of the 
land, and disturbance of the public peace. There is a 
portion of enthusiasm assigned to every nation, which, 
if it has not proper objects to work on, will burst out 
and set all in a flame. If the quiet of a state can be 
bought by only flinging men a few ceremonies to de- 
vour, it is a j)urchase no wise man would refuse. Let 
the mastiffs amuse themselves about a sheep's skiu 
stuffed with hay, provided it will keep them from 
worrying the flock. The institution of convents abroad 
seems in one point a strain of great wisdom ; there 
being few irregularities in human passions that may 
not hare recourse to vent themseVes in some of those 
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orders, which are so many retreats for the speculative, 
the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the politic, and 
the morose, to spend themselves, and evaporate the 
noxious particles ; for each of whom we in this island 
are forced to provide a several sect of religion, to keep 
them quiet ; and whenever Christianity shall be abo- 
lished, the legislature must find some other expedient 
to employ and entertain them. For what imports it 
how large a gate you open, if there will be always left 
a number, who place a pride and a merit in refusing 
to enter f 

Having thus considered the most important objec- 
tions against Christianity, and the chief advantages 
proposed by the abolishing thereof, I shall now, with 
equal deference and submission to wiser judgments, as 
before, })roceed to mention a few inconveniences that 
'nay happen, if the gospel should be repealed, which 
^jerhaps the projectors may not have sufficiently consi- 
dered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the gentle- 
men of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur, and be 
choked at the sight of so many daggled-tail parsons, 
who happen to fall in their way and oftend their eyes ; 
but, at the same time, these wise reformers do not con- 
sider what an advantage and felicity it is for great 
wits to be always provided with objects of scorn and 
contempt, in order to exercise and improve their ta- 
lents, and divert their spleen from falling on each other 
or on themselves ; especially when all this may be done 
without the least imaginable danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature : 
if Christianity were once abolished, how could the free- 
thinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men of pro- 
found learning, lie able to find another subject, so 
calculated in all points, whereon to display their abi- 
lities ? what wonderful productions of wit should we 
be deprived of from those whose genius, by continual 
practice, has been wholly turned upon raillery and 
invectives against religion, and would therefore never 
be able to shine or distinguish themselves upon any 
other subject? we are daily complaining of the great 
decline of wit among us, and would we take away the 
greatest, j^erhaps the only, topic we have left ? Who 
would ever have suspected Asgil for a wit, or Toland 
for a philosopher, if the inexhaustible stock of Christi- 
anity had not been at hand to provide them wilh 
materials ? what other subject, through all art or na- 
ture, could have produced Tindal for a profound 
author, or furnisheil him with readers ? it is tlie wise 
choice of the subject that alone adorns and distin- 
guishes the writer. For had a hundred such pens as 
these been employed on the side of religion, tliey would 
have immediately sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do 1 think it wholly groundless, or my fears 
altogether imaginary, that the abolishing Christianity 
may perhaps bring the church into danger, or at least 
put the senate to the trouble of another securing vote. 

1 desire I may not be mistaken ; I am far from pre- 
suming to affirm or think that tlie church is in danger 
at present, or as things now stand ; but we know not 
bow soon it may be so, when the Christian religion is 
repealed. As plausible as tliis project seems, there 
may be a dangerous design lurking under it. Nothing 
can ^ more notorious than that the atheists, deists, 
Bocinians, anti -trini tar ians, and other subdivisions of 
freethinkers, are persons of little zeal for the present 
ecclesiastical establishment ; their declared opinion is 
for repealing the sacramental test ; they are very in- 
different with regard to ceremonies, nor do they hold 
the^f/s divinum of episcojmcy ; therefore this may be in- 
tended as one politic step toward altering the constitti- 
tion of the church established, and setting up presbytery 
in the stead, which I leave to be further considered by 
those at the helm. 
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In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain 
than that, by this expedient, we shall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avoid, and that the abolishment 
of the Christian religion will be the readiest course we 
can take to introduce popery. And I am the more 
inclined to this opinion, because we know it has been 
the constant practice of the jesuits to send over emis- 
saries with instructions to personate themselves mem- 
bers of the several prevailing sects among us. So it is 
recorded that they have at sundry times appeared in 
the disguise of presbyterians, anabaptists, independ- 
ents, and quakers, according as any of these were most 
in credit ; so, since the fashion has been taken up of 
exploding religion, the popish missionaries have not 
been wanting to mix with the freethinkers ; among 
whom Toland, the great oracle of the antichristians, is 
an Irish priest, the son of an Irish priest, and the most 
learned and ingenious author of a book called “ The 
Rights of the Christian Church,” was in a proper 
juncture reconciled to the Romish faith, whose true 
son, as appears by a hundred passages in his treatise, 
he still coiitinues. Perhaps I could add some othera 
to the number, but the fact is beyond dispute, and the 
reasoning they proceed by is right ; for, supposing 
Christianity to be extinguished, the people will never be 
at ease till they find out some other method of wor- 
ship; which will as infallibly produce superstition, as 
superstition will end in popery. 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, it 
still be thought necessary to liave a bill brought in 
for repealing Christianity, I would humbly offer an 
amendment, that instead of the word Christianity, may 
be put religion in general, which, 1 conceive, will much 
better answer all the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it. For, as long os we leave in being a God 
and his providence, with all the necessary consequences 
which curious and inquisitive men will be apt to draw 
from such premises, we do not strike at the root of the 
evil, though we should ever so effectually annihilate 
the present scheme of the gospel : for of what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce freedom of 
action ? which is the sole end, how remote soever ii‘ 
appearance, of all objections against Christianity ; and 
tlierefore the freethinkers consider it as a sort of edifice, 
wherein all the parts have such a mutual dependence 
on each other, that if yon happen to pull out one single 
nail, the whole fabric must fall to the ground. This 
was happily expressed by him, who had heard of a 
text brought for proof of the Trinity, which in an 
ancient manuscript was differently read ; he thereupon 
immediately took the hint, and by a sudden deduction 
of a long sorites most logically concluded ; Why, if 
it be as you say, I may safely whore and drink on, and 
defy the parson.” From which, and many the like 
instances easy to be produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifest than that the quarrel is not against any 
particular points of hard digestion in the Christian 
system, but against religion in general ; which, by 
laying restraints on human nature, is supposed the 
great enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for the 
benefit of church and state that Christianity be abo- 
lished, I conceive, however, it may be more convenient 
to defer the execution to a time of peace, and not 
venture, in this conjuncture, to disoblige our allies, 
who, as it falls out, are all Christians, and many of 
them, by the prejudices of their education, so bigoted 
as to place a sort of pride in the appellation. If upoi. 
being rejected by tliem, we are to trust to an alliance 
with the Turk, we shall find ourselves much deceived ; 
for, as he is too remote, and generally engaged in war 
with the Persian emperor, so his people would be more 
scamlaliaed at our infidelity than our Christian neigh- 
bours. For the Turks are not only strict observers of 
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religious worship, but, what is worse, believe a God; 
which is more than is required of us, even while we 
preserve the name of Christians. 

To conclude : whatever some may think of the great 
advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, I do very 
much apprehend that, in six months time after the act 
is passed for tl»e extirpation of the gospel, the Bank 
and East-India stock may fall at least one ftercent. 
And since that is fifty times more than ever tiie wisdom 
of our age thought fit to venture for the preservation 
of Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so 
great a loss, merely for the sake of destroying it. 

A PROJECT 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION, 

AND THE 

REFORMATION OF MANNERS. 

BY- A PERSON OF QUALITY. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1709. 

O siquis volet impias 
Caedcs, et ra\)iem tollere civicam ; 

Si qu»ret pater urbivim 
Subacribi atatuis, iiidomitam audeat 
Refrainaie licentiam.^ 

Hok. Lib. iii. Od. 24. 

Steele spoke of tins treatise in the fifth number of the Taller. 
“ The title was so uncommon, and promised so pculiara way 
of thinking, that every man here has read it. and as many as 
have done so have approved it. It is writtim witli the spirit 
of one who has 8*’en tlie world enough to undervalue it with 
good- breeding. The author must certainly be a man of wisdom* 
as well as piety, and have sjient much time in the exercise of 
both. The real causes of the decay of the interest of religion 
are set forth in a clear and lively manner, without unseason- 
able passions ; and the whole air of the book, as to the lan- 
guage, the sentiments, and the reasonings, shows it was written 
by one whose virtue sits easy about liim, and to whom vice is 
thoroughly contemptible. It was said by one in company, 
alluding to that knowledge of the world this author seems to 
have, * The man write.s much like a gciitleman, and goes to 
heaven with a very good mien.'” 

TO THE COUNTESS OF RERKELEY.b 
Madam, — My intention of prefixing youi ladyship’s 
name is not, after the common form, to desire your 
protection of the following papers, wliich I take to be 
a very unreasonable request ; since, by being inscribed 
to your ladyship, though without your knowledge, and 
from a concealed hand, you cannot recommend them 
without gome suspicion of partiality. My real design 
is, I confess, the very same I have often detested in 
most dedications ; that of publishing your praises to 
the world ; not upon the subject of your noble birth, 
for I know others as noble ; or of the greatness of your 
fortune, for I know others far greater ; or of that beau- 
tiful race (the images of their parents) which call you 
mother ; for even this may perhaps have been equalled 
in some other age or country. Besides, none of these 
advantages do derive any accomplishments to the 
owners, but serve at best only to adorn what they 
really possess. What I intend is, your piety, truth, 
good sense, and good nature, aftability, and charity ; 
wherein I wish your ladyship had many equals, or any 
superiors ; and I wish 1 could say I knew them too, 
for then your ladyship might have had a chance to 
escape this address. In the mean time, 1 think it highly 
necessary, for the interest of virtue and religion, that 
tlie whole kingdom should be informed in some parts 

a oh 1 that some patriot wise and good, 

; Would stop this impious thirst of blood, 

I And joy on statues to liehold 

His name, the father of the state, enroll’d. 

. ^ Francis. 

» Elizabeth, daughter of Baptist Noel, viscount Campden, 
‘"d sister to Kdward earl of Gainsborough. To the kindness 
this lady it is not unlikely that Swi# w;i8 indebted for his 
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of your character; for instance, that the easiest and 
politest conversation, joined with the truest piety, may 
be observed in your ladyship, in as great perfection at 
they were ever seen apart in any other persons. That 
by your prudence and management under several dis- 
advantages, you have preserved the lustre of that most 
noble family into which you are grafted, and which 
the unmeasurable profusion of ancestors, for many 
generations, had h>o much eclipsed. Then, how happily 
you jierform eveiy office of life to which Providence 
has called you : in the education of those two incom- 
parable daughters, whose conduct is so universally 
admired; in every duty of a prudent, complying, 
afl’ectionate wife ; in that care which descends to the 
meanest of your domestics ; and lastly, in that endless 
bounty to the poor, and discretion where to distribute 
it. I insist on my opinion, that it is of importance for 
the public to know this and a great deal more of your 
ladyship ; yet whoever goes about to inform them shall, 
instead of finding credit, perhaps be censured for a 
flatterer. To avoid so usual a reproach, I declare this 
to be no dedication, but merely an introduction to a 
proposal for the advancement of religion and morals, 
by tracing, however imperfectly, some few lineaments 
ill the character of a lady, who h.i8 spent all her life in 
the practice and promotion of both. 

A PROJECT. &c. 

Among all tlie schemes offered to the public in this 
projecting age, I have observed with some displeasure 
that there have never been any for the improvement of 
religion and morals ; which, beside the piety of the de- 
sign from the consequence of such a reformation in a 
future life, would be tlie best natural means for ad- 
vancing the public felicity of the state as well as tlie 
present happiness of every individual. For, as much as 
faith and morality are declined among us, I am alto- 
gether conCIdent tliey might in a short time, and with 
no very great trouble, be raised to as high a perfection 
as numbers are capable of receiving. Indeed, the 
method is so -asy and obvious and some present oppor- 
tunities 80 good, that in order to have this project 
reduced to practice, there seems to want nothing more 
than to put those in mind who, by their honour, duty, 
and interest, are cliiefly concenied. 

But because it is idle to propose remedies before we 
are assured of the disease, or to be in fear till we are 
convinced of the danger, 1 shall first show in general 
that the nation is extremely corrupted in religion and 
morals ; and ♦Jien 1 will offer a ^ort scheme for the 
reformation of both. 

As to the first, 1 know it is reckoned but a form of 
speech, when divines complain of the wickedness of the 
age : however, 1 believe, upon a fair comparison with 
other times and countries, it would be found an un- 
doubted truth. 

For, first to deliver nothing but plain matter of fact 
without exaggeration or satire, I suppose it will be 
granted that hardly one in a hundred among our people 
of quality or gentry appears to act by any principle of 
religion ; that great numbers of them do entirely dis- 
card it, and are ready to own their disbelief of all 
revelation in ordinary discourse. Nor is the case much 
better among the vulgar, especially in great towns, 
where the profanenesa and ignorance of handicraftsmen, 
small traders, servants, and the like are to a degree 
very hard to be imagined greater. Then it is observed 
abroad, that no race of mortals have so little' sense of 
religion as the English soldiers ; to confirm whicli, I 
have been often told by great officers of the army that, 
in the whole compass of their acquaintance, they could 
not recollect three of their profession who seemed to 
regard or believe one syllable of the gospel: and the 
same at least may be affirmed of the fleet The eonse* 
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qiienm of all which upon the actions of men are ^ually 
manifest, lliey never go about as in fonner timet to 
bide or {jalliate their vices, but exiKise them freely to 
view like any other common occurrences of life, with- 
out tlie least reproach from the world or themselves. 
For instance, any man will tell you he intends to l>e 
drunk this evening, or was so last niglit, witli as little 
ceremony or scruple as he would tell you the time of 
the day. He will let you know he is going to a wench, 
or that he has got the venereal disease, with as much 
inditl'erency as he would a piece of public news. He 
will swear, curse, or blaspheme witliout the least passion 
or provocation. And though all regard for reputation 
is not quite laid aside in the other sex, it is however at 
so low an ehh, that very few among them seem to think 
virtue and conduct of aljsolute necessity for preserving 
it. If this 1)6 not so, how comes it to pass that women 
of tainted reputations /ind the same countenance and 
reception in all public places with thos<‘ of the nicest 
virtue, who pay and receive visits from them without 
any manner of scruple f which proceeding, as it is not 
very old among us, so I take it to he of most fterni- 
cious consequence : it looks like a sort of compounding 
between virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to 
be vicious, provi<led she be not a profligate ; as if there 
were a certiiii point where gallantry ends and infamy 
begins ; or (bat a hundred criminal amours were not as 
pardonahle as half a score. 

Resides tliose corruptions already mentioned, it 
would lie endless to einirnerate such as arist* from 
the exetuw of play or gatning ; the cheats, the quarrels, 
the oaths, and hlasphemies among the men; among the 
women the neglect, of household ulfairs, the unlimited 
freedoms, tlie indecent nassion, aiul, lastly, the known 
inlet to all lewdtiess, wiien, after an ill run, the |X‘r8un 
must answer the defects of tlie jnirse ; the rule on such 
occiislons holding true in j)lay as it does in law, (/uod 
non hahet in ('rumena luat in corpore. 

Rut all these are trifles in coinj:)ari8on, if we step into 
other scenes and consider the fraud and cozenage of 
trading men and shopktJeiM-rs ; that insatiable gulf of 
injustice and oppression the law ; the open traffic for 
all civil and military eiri()loyment8 (I wish it rested 
there) without the least regaid to merit or qualifica- 
tions; the corrupt management of men in office; the 
many detestable abuses in choosing those who repre- 
sent the jieople ; with the management of interest and 
factions among (lie representatives : to which I must be 
bold to add, the ignorance of some of the lower clergy, 
the mean servile tern j)cr of ulliers ; the pert, pragmatical 
demeanour of several young stagers in divinity upon 
their first producing tliein»elves into the world; with 
many other circumstances nt^dless, or rather invidious 
to mention ; which falling in with the corruptions 
already related have, however unjustly, almost rendered 
the whole order contemptible. 

This is a short view of the general dcj)ravitie8 among 
us, without entering into particulars, which would be 
an endless latH)ur. Now, as universal and deep-r(H)ted 
08 these api^ieur to lie, I am utterly deceived if an effec- 
tual remedy might not be applied to most of them : 
neither am 1 at present upon a wild speculative 
project, but such a one os may be easily put in 
execution 

For while the prerogative of giving all employments 
continues in tlie crown, either immediately or by subor- 
dination, it is in the power of the prince to niuKe piety 
and virtue liecometlie fashion of the age, if at the same 
time he would make them necessary qualifications for 
favour and preferment. 

It is clear from present experience, that the bare ex 
ample of tlie liest prince will not have any migbf jr 
influence where the age is very corrupt. For when was 
liicre ever a better prince on the throne thou the present 


queen 1 I do not talk of her talent for (foremment, h* 
love of the people, or any other qualities that are pure y 
regal; but her piety, charity, temperance, conjug^ 
love, and whatever other virtues do b«t adorn a pnva 
life; wherein, without question or flattery, she has no 
superior : yet neither will it be satire or peevish inve<> 
tive to affirm, that infidelity and vice are not 
diminished since her coming to the crown, nor 
all probability, till more effectual remedies be provided. 

Thus human nature seems to lie under tne disad- 
vantage that the example alone of a vicious prince will 
in time corrupt an age ; but the example of a good one 
will not be sufficient to reform it without further endea- 
vours, Princes must therefore supply this defect by a 
vigorous exercise of that authority which the law has 
leff them, by making it every man’s interest and 
honour to cultivate religion and virtue; by rendering 
vice a disgrace and the certain ruin to preferment or 
pretensions : all which they should first attempt in their 
own courts and families. For instance, might not the 
queen's domestics of the middle and lower sort be 
obliged, u]X)n penalty of suspension or loss of their em- 
ployments, to a constant weekly attendance at least An 
the service of the church ; to a decent behaviour in it ; 
to receive the sacrament four times in the year ; to 
avoid swearing and irreligious profane discourses ; 
and to the a])|)earance, at least, of temperance and 
chastity? Might not tlie care of all this be committeil 
' to the strict iiisjtection of projier officers f Might not 
those of higher rank and nearer access to her majesty’s 
.person receive her own commands to the same purpose, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according os they 
obey? Might not the queen lay her injunctions on tlie 
bishops and other great men of undoubted piety to 
make diligent inquiry and give her notice if any 
person about her sliould happen to he of libertine prin- 
ciples or morals? Might not all those who enter upon 
any office in her majesty's family be obliged to take 
an oath jiarallel witli that against simony, which is 
administered to the clergy? It is not to be doubted, 
but that if these or the like proceedings were duly 
observed, morality and religion would soon become 
fashionable court virtues, and be taken up as tlie only 
methods to get or keep employments there ; which 
alone would have mighty intluence upon many of the 
nobility and principal gentry. 

Rut if the like methods were pursued as far as pos- 
sible with regard to those who are in the great employ- 
ineiits of state, it is hard to conceive how general a 
reformation they might in time produce among us. 
For if piety and virtue were once reckoned qualilica- 
tioiis necessary to preferment, every man thus endowed, 
when put into great stations, would readily imitate the 
queen s example in the distribution of all offices in 
his disposal, esjiecially if any apparent transgression, 
through fuvour or partiality, would be imputed to him 
for a misdeirieaiiour, by which lie must certainly for- 
feit his favour and station ; and there being such great 
numbers in employment, scattered through every town 
and county in this kingdom, if all these were exem- 
plary in the conduct of their lives, tilings would soon 
take a new face, and religion receive a mighty encou- 
ragement ; nor would the public weal be less advanced, 
since, of nine offices in ten that are ill executed, the 
defect is not in capacity or understanding, but in com- 
mon honesty, I know no employment for which piety 
disqualifies any man ; and if it did, I doubt the objec- 
tion would not be very seasonably offered at present ; 
because it is perhaps too just a i^ectioii, tliat in tlie 
disjjosal of places, the question whether a person be fit 
for what he is recommended to is generally the lasi 
that is thought on or regarded. 

1 have often imagined that something parallel to th« 
office of ceiison anciently in Rome would be of might| 
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itfie among us, and could lie easily limite<l from run- lible hindrance, it is inipoisible tlie corruptitvi.s tlicw 
ning into any exorhitiuices. The Romans understood should be so universal und exorbitant. I have lieen 
liberty at least as well as we, were as jealous of it, »uid assured by several great oilicers,^ that no trooiis abroad 
upon every occasion as bold assertors. Yet I do not ai*e so ill disciplined as the English, which cannot 
remember to have read any great complaint of the well be otherwise while the common soldiers have jier- 
ahiises in that office among them, but many admirable petunlly before their eyes the vicious example of their 
effects of it are left upon record. There are several leaders ; and it is liardly jKissible for those to commit 
pernicious vices, frequent and notorious among us, that any crime wheretif these are not infinitely more guilty, 
escape or elude the punishment of any law we have yet and wi*n less temptation. 

invented, or have had no law at all against them; It w commonly chargwl upon flie gentlemen of I he 
such as atheism, drunkenness, fraud, avarice, and army, ttuit the beastly vice of drinking to excess has 
several others, wliich by this institution, wisely rt'gu- been lately, from their example, restored among ns, 
lated, might be much reformed. Siippost*, for instance, which for some yeai's liefore was almost dropped in 
tliat itinerary commissioners were apix)inted to insjKH*.t England. Ihit, whoever the introducers were, they 
everywhere throughout the kingtlom into the comluct have succetsled to a miracle ; many of tlie young nobi- 
at least of men in office, witli respect to their morals lity and gentry are alreaiiy become great proficients, 
and religion as well as their abilities; to reci'ive the and are under no manner of concern to hide ilivir 


comjdainfs and infonnations that should be offered 
against them, and make their report here upon oath to 
the court or (he ministry, wlio should reward or punish 
accordingly. 1 avoid entering into the particulars of 
tips or any other scheme, which, coming from a jirivate 
hand, might lie liable to many defects, but would soon 
be digcsfetl by the w isdom of the nation ; and surely 
01)00/. a-year would iKtt be ill laid out among asmaii}’^ 
commissioners duly qualified, wlio, in three divisions, 
should lx* jiersonully obliged to take their yearly circuits 
for tluit purpose. 

Hut this is lieside my present design, which was only 
to show what (h?gree of reformation is in the power of 
the queen witliout tlie interposition of the legislature, 
and which her majesty is, without question, obliged in 
conscience to endeavour by her authority as much as 
she does by her ])ractice. 

It will be ciisily granted, that the example of tliis 
great town has a miglity iufivience over the whole 
kingdom ; and it is as manifest, that the town is equally 
influenced by (lie court, and the ministry, and (hose 
who, by their employments or their hopes, depend upon 
them. Now, if under so excellent a tirincess as tlie 
present queen, we woulil suppose a family strictly regu- 
lated, 08 I have above proposed, a ministry where every 
single person was of distinguished jiiety ; if we should 
suppose all great offices of state and law filled after the 
same manner, and with such as were equally diligent 
in choosing persons, who, in their several suliordiiiations, 
would be obliged Uifollow theexamplesof thelrsujieriors, 
under the jiciialty of loss of favour and place, will not 
everybody grant that the empire of vice and irreligion 
would lie soon destroy e<l in this great metropolis, and 
receive a tertible blow through the whole island, which 
has so great an intercourse with it, and sc* much afiects 
to follow its fashions'? 

For if religion were once niulerstood to he the neces- 
sary step to favour and jireferment, can it be imagined 
that any man would openly offend against it who had 
the least regard for his reputation or his fortune? 
There is no quality so contrary to any nature which 
men cannot affect and put on upon occasion in order 
to serve an iiiter(*9t or gratify a prevailing jiassion. The 
nrondest man will personate humility, the morosest 
Jeani to flutter, the laziest w ill be sedulous and active, 
where he is in pursuit of wliat he has much at lieart : 
how ready, therefore, would most men lie to step into 
the paths of virtue and piety if they infallibly led to 
favour and fortune ! 

If swearing and jwofaneness, scandalous and avowed 
lewdneM, excessive gaming and interajierance were a 
little discountenanced in the army, 1 cannot readily 
■ee what ill consequences could be apprehended. If 
gentlemen of that profession were at least obliged to 
some external decorum in their conduct, or even if a 
profligate life luul character were not a means of ad- 
vancement, and the appearance of ])iety a most infal- 
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talent, hnt are got lieyoiid all sense of shame, or fear of 
reproach. 

I'his miglit soon be remedied if the queen would 
think lit to declare, that no young person of quality 
whatsoever wlio was notoriously addicted to that or 
any other vice should be capable of her favour, or 
even ailmifteil into her presence, with positive com- 
mand to her ministers, and othciS in great olfice, to 
treat them in the same manner; after which all men 
who had any regard for their reputation, or any jiro- 
spect of jirefennent, would avoid tlieir commerce. 
'I'liis would quickly make that vice so scandalous, that 
those who could not subdue would at least endeavour 
to disguise it. 

Ily tlie like metliods a stop might be put to that 
ruinous practice of deeji gaming ; and the reason why 
it juevails so much is, because a treatment directly 
opjKisite in every juiint is made use of to promote it ; 
by which means the laws enacted against this abuse are 
wliolly eluded. 

It. cannot be denied that the want of strict discipline 
in the universities has been of |x*niiciou8 consequence 
to the youth of fliis nation, who are (here almost left 
entirely to their own managtnnent, esj^ecially those 
among them of better quality and fortune; who, be- 
cause they arc not under a necessity of making learn- 
ing their maintenance, are easily allowed to pass tlniir 
time, und take their degrees with little or no improvo- 
meiit ; than which there cannot well he a greater absur- 
dity : for if no advancement of knowledge can be 
had from those places, the time there spent, is at best 
utterly lost, because every ornamental part of educa- 
tion is belter taught elsewhere ; and as for kee))ing 
youths out of liarm's way, I doubt, where so many of 
tliein arc got together, at full liberty of doing what 
they please, it will not answer the end. Ihit whatever 
abuses, corruptions, or deviations from statutes ha\(’ 
crept into the univer-sities through neglect or length of 
time, they miglit in a great degree he reformed, by 
strict injunctions from court (upon each particular^ to 
the visitors and heads of houses ; beside tlie peculiar 
authority tlie queen may have in several colleges, 
whereof her predecessors were the founders. And 
among other regulations, it would he very convenient 
to [prevent (lie excess of drinking; witli that scurvy 
custom among the lads, and parent of the former vice, 
the taking of tobacco where it is nut alisolulely neces- 
sary in point of heultli. 

From the universities the young nobility, and others 
of great fortunes, are sent for early up to town, for fear 
of contracting any airs of |)edantry by a college educa- 
tion. Many of the younger gentry retire to the inns 
of court, where they are wholly left to their own discre- 
tion. And the consequence of this remissness in edu- 
tioti apjx’ars, by observing tliat nine in ten of (hose 
who rise in the church, or the court, the law, or the 
annv, ar* younger brothers, or new men, whose nar 

M 
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fow fortmief have forced them upon industry and 
application. 

Ai for the inns of court, unless we suppose them to 
be much degenerated, they must needs l»e the worst 
instituted seminaries in any Cliristian country ; hut 
whetlier they may he corrected without interpi>sition 
of the legislature 1 have not skill enough to determine. 
However, it is certain that all wise nations have agreed 
in the necessity of a strict education, which consisted, 
among other things, in the observance of moral duties, 
esjrecially justice, temperance, and ch istity, as well a^s 
the knowledge of arts, and bodily exercises; hut all 
these among us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the least intention to offend the clergy, I 
cannot but think that, through a mistaken notion and 
practice, they prevent themselves from doing much 
service, which otherwis<; might lie in their power, to 
religion and virtue : I mean, by affecting so much to 
converse with each other, and caring so little to mingle 
with the laity. They have tludr particular clubs, and 
particular coffee-houses, where tliey generally appear 
in clusters : a single divine dares hardly show his jx?r- 
son among numlrers of fine gentlemen ; or if he happens 
to fall into such company, he is silent and suspicious, 
in continual apjirehension that some pert man of plea- 
sure should break an unmannerly jest and render him 
ridiculous. Now I take this behaviour of the clergy to 
he just os retwonahle Jis if the jjliysicians should agree 
to spend their time in visiting one an Mher, or tlieir 
several apothecaries, and leave their jiatients to siiift for 
themselves. In rny liumble opinion, the clergy’s busi- 
ness lies ejitirely among the laity ; neither is there, 
perhaps, a more (dlta'lual Wi'iy to forward the salvation 
of men’s souls, than for spiritual persons to make tfiem- 
selves as agreeable as they can in the conversations of 
the world, fin* which a learn<‘d education gives them 
great advaiibige, if they would please to improve and 
apply it. It so liap|)en.s that the men of pleasure, wlio 
never go to church, nor use themselves to read hooks 
of devotion, form their ideas of the clergy from a few 
|)oor strollers they often observe in the streets, or sneak- 
ing out of some ])(‘rson of quality's liouse, where they 
are hired by the lady at ten shillings a-moiith : while 
those of better figure and paits do seldom appear to 
^,orrect these notions. And let some reasoners think 
whattlx’y please, it is certain that men must he brought 
to esteem and love the clergy before they can be iier- 
suaded to be in love with religion. No man values 
the best medicine if administered by a physician whose 
person he hates or despises. If the clergy were as for- 
ward to apfiear in all companies as other gentlemen, 
and would a little study the arts of conversation to 
make themselves agreeable, tlvey ndght lie welcome at 
every party where there wjis the least regard for polite- 
ness or good .sense ; and consequently prevent a thousand 
vicious or profane discourses, os well as actions; 
neither would men of understanding complain that a 
tdergyman was a constraint upon the compiuiy, because 
they could not speak blasphemy or obscene jests before 
him. W’hile the people are so jealous of the clergy’s 
ambition, as to ablior all thoughts of the return of 
ecclesiastical discipline among them, I do not see any 
other method left for men of that function to take, in 
order to reform the world, than by using all honest 
arts to make themselves acceptable to the laity. This, 
no doubt, is part of that wisdom of the ser|)ent, which 
‘the author of Cliristianity directs, and is the very 
method used by St. Paul, who liecame all tliinge to 
all men — to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek to the Greeks. 

How to remedy these inconveniences may be a 
matter of some difficulty, since the clergy seem to be of 
an opinion that t his humour of sequestering themsel tes 
IS a part of (heir duty ; nay, as I remember they have 
been told so by some of their bishops in their pastoral 


letters, particularly by one [Di. BumetJ among them 
of great merit and distinction, who yet in hia own 
practice lias all his lifetime taken a course directly 
contrary. But I am deceived if on awkward shame and 
fear of ill usage from the laity have not a greater share 
in this misbiken conduct than their own inclinations : 
however, if the outward profession of religion and 
virtue were once in practice and countenance at court 
as well «is among all men in office, or who have any 
ho})es or dejjendeiice for preferment, a good treatment 
of the clergy would be the necessary consequence of 
such a refoimation ; and they would soon be wise 
enough to see their own duty and interest in qualify- 
ing themselves for lay conversation when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by ribaldry or pro- 
faneuess. 

There is one further circumstance upon this occa- 
sion which I know not whether it will be very ortho- 
dox to mention : the clergy are the only set of men 
among us who constantly wear a distinct habit from 
others ; the consequence of which (not in reason but in 
fact) is this, that as long as any scandalous persons 
ajipear in that dress, it will continue in some degree a 
general mark of contempt. VVlioever happens to see 
a scoundrel in a gown reeling home at mi<Inight (a 
sight neither frequent nor miraculous) is apt to enter- 
tain an ill idea of the whole order, and at the same 
lime to be extremely comforted in his own vices. 
Some remedy miglil. l)e put to this, if those straggling 
gentlemen who come up to town to seek tlieir fortunes 
were faiily dismissed to the West Indies, where tliere is 
work enough, and where some better provision should be 
made for lliem than 1 doubt there is at present. Or 
what if no jierson were allowed to wear the habit who 
had not some preferment in the chnrcli, or at least .some 
temjioral fortune sufficient to keen him out of contempt If 
though in niy ojiiiiion it were infinitely better if all the 
clergy (except the bishojis) were permitted to appear 
like other men of the graver sort, unless at those 
seasons when they are doing the business of their 
function. 

There is one abuse in this town which wonderfully 
contributes to (he promotion of vice; that such men 
are often put into the commission of the pjace, whose 
interest it is that virtue should be utterly baiiislied from 
among ns ; who maintain or at least enrich themselves 
by encouraging the grossest immoralities; to whom all 
the bawds of the ward pay contribution for shelter and 
protection from tlie laws. Thus these worthy magis- 
trates, instead of lessening enormities, are the occasion 
of just twice os much debauchery oc there would be 
without tliein. For those infamous women are forced 
upon doubling tlieir work and industry to answer 
double charges of paying the justice and supporting 
tlieniselves ; like tliieves who escape the gallows and 
are let out to steal in order to discharge the gaoler s 
fees. 

It is not to be questioned but the queen and ministry 
might easily redress this abominable grievance by 
enlarging the number of justices of the peace ; by en- 
deuvout iiig to choose men of virtuous principles ; by 
admitting none who have not considerable fortunes ; 
{lerhaps by receiving into the number some of the most 
eminent clergy : than by forcing all of them, upon 
severe penalties, to act when there is occasion, and not 
pTmirtiiig any who are offered to refuse the commis- 
sion ; but in these two last cases, which are very mate- 
rial, 1 doubt there will be need of the legislature. 

The reformation of the stage is entirely in the power 
of the queen ; and in the consequences it has upon the 
minds of the younger people, does very well deserve the 
strictest care. Besides the indecent and profane pas- 
sages •, besides the iierjietual turiying into ridicule the 
VC y functioi* ol the priesrhoufi w’tjj other irregularitieSj 
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111 most modern comedies, which have lieeii often ob- I of manners and contempt of religion ; which is entirely 
jected to them ; it is worth observing the distributive < our case at present. 

justice of the authors, which is constantly applied to ^ Diis to minorem. quod geris, impcrag.*^ Hon. 

I the punishment of virtue and the reward of vice ; di- Neither is this a matter to he deferred till a mora 
]' rectly opjKwite to the rules of tlieir best critics, as well convenient time of peace and leisure ; because a reform* 
as to the practice of dramatic poets, in all other ages atiou in men's faith and morals is the best natural, 
and countries. For example, a country squire, who is as well as religious, means to bring the war to a good 
represented with no other vice but that of being a clown conclusion. For, if men in trust performed their duty 
and having the provincial accent upon his tongue, for conscience sake, aflairs wouhl not sulfer through 
which is neither a fault nor in his power to remedy, fraud, falsehood, and neglect, as they now ]ieipetua!ly 
must be condemned to marry a cast wench or a cracked do. And if thev l)elieved a God, and his iirovidt nce, 


chambermaid. On the other side, a rakehell of tlie 
town, whose character is set off with no other accom- 
plishment but excessive prodigality, jirofaneuoss, in- 
temperance, and lust, is rewarded with a lady of great 
fortune to repair his own, which his vices liad almost 
ruined. And as in a tragedy the hero is represented to 
have obtaine<l many victories in order to raise his cha- 
racter in the minds of the 8|)ectat.or8 ; so the hero of 
a comedy is represented to have lieen victorious in all 
his intrigues for the same reason. I do not remember 
that our English poets ever suffered a criminal amour 
to succeed upon the stage till the reign of king 
Charles H. Ever since that time the alderman is 
made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is dehatiched, and 
adultery and fornication are supposed to be committed 
behind the scenes as part of the action. These and 
many more corruptions of tlie tlieatre, jieculiar to our 
age and nation, need continue no longer flian while the 
court is content to connive at or neglect them. Surely 
a pension would not lie ill employed on some men of 
wit, learning, and virtue, who might have power to 
strike out every offensive or imbecoming passage from 
plays already written, as well those that may be 
offered to the stage for the future. Ry which, and 
other wise regulations, the theatre might become a very 
innocent and useful diversion, instead of l)eing a 
•caudal and reproach to our religion and country. 

Tlie proposals I have hitherto mad(‘ for the advance- 
ment of religion and morality are such as come witliin 
reach (»f the administration; such as a [)iou8 active 
})riiice, with a steady resolution, miglit soon bring to 
effect. Neither am I aware of any objections to l)e 
raised against what I have advaiicecl ; uidess it should 
l)e thought that making religion a necessary step to in- 
terest and favour might increa.se hypocrisy among us; 
and I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
should be brougljt over to true piety by tliis or the 
like methods, and the other nineteen be only hypocrites, 
the advantage would still be great. Besides, hy- 
pocrisy is mucli more eligible than ojxmi infidelity and 
vice; it wears the livery of religion; it acknowledges 
her, authority and is cautious of giving scandal. Nay, 
a long continued disguise is too great a constraint upon 
human nature, especially an English disposition : 
men would leave off their vices out of mere weariness 
rather than undergo the toil and hazard, and j)erliap8 
the ex|wiise, of practising them perpetually in private. 
And I believe it is often with religion as it is with 
love ; which by much dissembling, at last grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved 
hitherto ineffectual. I^ws against immorality have 
not lieen executed, and proclamations occasionally 
issued out to enforce them are wholly unregarded, as 
things of form. Religious societies, though begun 
with excellent intention, and by persons of true piety, 
are said, I know not whether truly or not, to have 
dwindled into factious clubs, and grown a trade to 
enrich little knavish informers of the meanest rank, 
•uch as common constables, and broken shopkeepers. 

And that some effectual attempt should be made 
toward such a refonnation, is pertmps more neces.Hary 
ifaan p^iple commonly apprehenil ; liecause the ruin of 
a state is generally preceded by a universal degeneracy 


and acted accordingly, tliey might reasonably hope for 
his divine iissisfance in so just a cause os ours. 

Ntir could the majesty of the English crown appear, 
uj)on fuiy occasion, in a greater lustre, either to foreignervS 
or subjects, than by an administration wliich, produc- 
ing such great effects, would discover so much power. 
And power being the natural apjwtite of princes, a 
limited monarch cannot so well gratify it in anything, 
as a strict execution of the laws. 

Besides, all parties would l)e ohligetl to ch>sc wifli so 
good a work os this, for their own reputation ; neither 
is any expedient more likely to unite them. For the 
most violent ])arty men I have ever ohseived are such 
as, in l]>e conduct of their lives, have discovered least 
sense of religion or morality; and wlten all such am 
laid asichs at least tliose among tliem as shall be found 
incorrigible, it will be a matter jKJihaps of no great 
ditlicuity to reconcile the rest. 

The many corruptions at present in every branch of 
business are almost incoticeivahle. I have heard it 
computed by skilful juMsons, that of 0,00(1,000/. raised 
every year fi)r the service of the public, one-third, at 
least, is sunk and intercepted tlirougli tlie several 
classes and subordinations of artful men in ofiice, 
before the remainder is ap^died to the ])ro}H'r use#. 
This is an accidetital ill eflccl of our freedom. And 
while such men are in trust, who have no check from 
within, nor any views hut toward tlieir interest, there is 
no other fence against lliem, hut. the certalnt}’^ of being 
liauged upon tiie first diH<'()verv, hy the arbitnu'y will 
of ail unlimited monarcli, or liis vizier. Among us, 
the only danger to he ajiprehended is the loss of ai 
employment; and that danger is to be eluded a 
thousand ways. Besides, wlien fraud is great, it 
furnishes weapons to defend itself: and at worst, if 
the crimes he bo llagrant, tliat a man is laid aside out 
of pel feet shame (wliich rarely happens), he retires 
loaded with the spoils of the nation ; et fruitvr dii» 
iratis. 1 could name a cumniission, where several 
persons, out of a salary of 500/., without other 
visible revenues, have always lived at the rate of 
2000/., and laid out 40,000/. or 50,000/. upon 
purchases of lands or annuities. A hundred other 
instances of the same kind might easily be jiro- 
duced. What remedy, therefore, can be found against 
such grievances, in a coi^lltution like ours, hut to 
bring religion into countenance, and encourage those 
who, from the hope of future reward, and dread of 
future punishment, will be moved to act with justice 
and integrity ? 

This is not to be accomplished any other way than 
hy introducing religion as much as possible to be the 
turn and fashion of the age, which only lies in the 
power of the administration; the prince with utmost 
strictness regulating the court, tlie ministry, and othei 
persons in great employment; and these, by their ex- 
ample and authority, reforming all who have depend- 
ence on them, 

It is certiin that a reformation, guccessfully carried 
on in this great town, would in time spread itself over 
the wliole kingdom; since most of the considerable 

" That you tlie jKiwer Divine obey, 

Rxuxiless on earth extend your sway." — F rawcis. 
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yoiith (lais here that ieajon of their lives wherein the 
strongest impessions are made, in order to improve 
tlieix education or advance tlieir fortunes, and tiiose 
among them who return into their several counties are 
sure to lie followed and imitated as the greatest pattenis 
of wit 4rid good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is, if vir- 
tue and religion were established as the ueceasary titles 
to reputation and preferment ; and if vice and infidelity 
were not only laden with infamy, but made the infal- 
lible ruin of all men's pretensions, our duty, by be- 
coming our interest, would take root in our natures, and 
mix with the very genius of our people, so that it would 
not lie easy for the example of one wicked prince to 
bring us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myself (as it is before observed) to 
those methods for the advancement of piety wliich are 
in the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a strict 
execution of tlie laws already in force. And this is 
enough for a project that comes without any name or 
recommendation, I doubt a great deal more than will 
suddenly be reduced into practice. 7’hongh if any 
disposition should appear toward so good a work, it is 
certain that the assistance of the legislative power would 
be necessary to make it more complete. I will instance 
only a few jiarticulars ; — 

111 order to reform tlie vices of this town, which, as we 
have said, has s) inigidy an influence on tlie whole 
kingdom, it would be very instrumental to have a law 
made that all taverns and alehouses should be obliged 
to dismiss their company by twelve at night, and shut 
up their doors; and tlut no woman should he suflered 
to enter any tavern or ulelumse upon any pretence 
whatsoever. Jt is easy to conceive wliat a number of 
ill conscfcpiences such a law would jirevent ; the mis- 
chiefs of quarrels, and lewdness, and thefts, and mid- 
night hrawls, the disease-s of intemperance and venery, 
and a thousand other evils needless to inentiioi. Nor 
would it he amiss if the masters of those pulilic houses 
were obliged, upon the severest penalties, to give only 
a projiortioned quantify of drink to every company; 
and when he found liis guests disordered with excess, 
to refuse tliem any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Christendom 
where all kind of fraud is jiractised in so unmeasurable , 
a degree us with us. Tlie lawyer, the tradesman, the I 
mechanic, have found so many arts to deceive in their i 
several callings, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind, which is in no sort able to fence 
against them. Nfltlier could the legislature in aiiy- 
thiug more consult tlie public good, than hy providing 
some eflectual remedy against this evil, which, in 
several c.vses, deserves greater punishment than many 
crimes that are capital among us. 'I'lie vintner who, i 
by mixing poison with his wines, destroys more lives | 
tlmn any one dise;ise in the bill cd' mortality; the 
lawyer, who persuades yrm to a pnrchiisc which he | 
knows is mortgaged for more than the worth, to the 
ruin of you and your family ; the goldsmith or 
scrivener, who takes all your fortune to dispose of, 
when he has beforehand resolved to break the follow- 
ing day, do surely deserve the gallows much better 
than the wretch who is carried thitlier fur stealing a 
horse. 

It cannot easily be answered to God or man why a 
law is not made for limiting the press; at least so f;ir 
*8 to prevent the publishiiig of such pernicious ho«kg 
as, under pretence of freethinking, endeavour to over- 
throw tiiose tenets in religion which have been held 
inviolable, almost itj all ages, by every sect that [)re- 
tend to be Christian; and cannot, therefore, with a;iy 
colour of reiison, be called points in controversy, or 
•iatf«rs of 8peculati(»n, as some would pretend. The 
dontriiie of the Trinltv, the divinity of Christ, ibt 


f immortality of the soul, and even the truth of aU 
j revelation, are daily exploded and denied in booki 
openly printed ; though it is to be supposed neither 
‘ party will avow such principles, or own the supporting 
of them to Ire any way necessary to their service. 

It would Ire endless to set down every corruption or 
defect which requires a remedy from the legislative 
power. Senates are likely to have little regard for any 
proposals that come from without doors ; though, 
under a due sense of my own inabilities, I am fully 
convinced that the unbiassed thoughts of an honest and 
wise man, employed on the good of his country, may 
be better digested than the results of a multitude, where 
facti(rn and interest too often prevail ; as a single guide 
may direct the way better than live hundred, who have 
contrary views, or look asquint, or shut their eyes. 

I shall tlierefore mention but one more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under con- 
sideration ; whether it be not a shame to our country, 
and a scandal to Christianity, that in many towns, 
where there is a prodigious increase in the number of 
nouses and inhabitants, so little care should be taken 
for the building of churches, that five parts in six of 
the people are ahsolutely hindered from hearing divine 
service T particularly here in London,*^ where a single 
minister, with one or two sorry curates, has the care 
sometimes of above twenty thonsaud souls incumbent 
on him; a neglect of religion ho ignomiiuous, in my 
o[unioT>, that it can hardly be equalled in any civilised 
age or country. 

But, to leave these airy imaginations of inti-oducing 
new laws for the amendn)ent of mankind, what I prin- 
cipally insist on is, a due execution of the old, which 
lies wholly in the crown, and in the authority thence 
derived : I return, therelore, to my former assertion, 
that ifstatioiis of power, trust, profit, and honour, were 
constantly matle the rewards of virtue and piety, such 
an administration must needs have a mighty influence 
on the faith and morals of the whole kingdom : and 
men of great abilities would tlien endeavour to excel 
in the duties of a religious life, in order to qualify 
themselves for public service. I may jM^ssibly be 
wrong in some of tlie means I prescribe towards this 
end; hut that is no material objection against the 
design itself. Let those who are at the helm contrive 
it better, which, perhaps, they may easily do. Every- 
body will agree that the disease is manifest, as well as 
dangerous ; that some remedy is necessary, and that 
none yet applied has been eflectual; which is a suffi- 
cient excuse for any man who wishes well to his 
country to ofler liis thoughts, when he can have no 
other end in view but the public good. The present 
queen is a princess of as many and great virtues as 
ever filled a throne ; how would it brighten her 
character to the present and after ages, if she would 
exert her utmost authority to instil some share of those 
virtues into her people, which they are too degenerate 
to learn only from her example ! and, he it spoke with 
all the veneration possible for so excellent a sovereign, 
ber best enileavonrs in this weighty affair are a most 
imjK>rtant part of tier duty, as well as of lier interest 
and her honour. 

But it must be confessed that, as things are now, 
every man thinks he has laid in a sufficient stock of 
merit, and may pretend to any employment, provided 
he has been loud and frequent in declaring himself 
hearty for the government. It is true, he is a man of 
pleasure, and a freethinker ; that is, in other words, he 
is profligate in his morals, and a despiser of religion ; 
but ill point of j)arty, he is one to he confided in; he 
is an assertor of liberty and property ; he rattles it out 
against popery and arbitrary jxrwer, and priestcraft and 

• TIh} fust hint for proeurlog a fund for buildiiig fiftj twit 
tkuiri.oH in Loud'Mi. 
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bigh cburch. It is enough : he is a person fully 
qualified for any employment, in the court or the navy, 
Uie law or the revenue ; where he will be sure to leave 
no arts untried, of briliery, fraud, injustice, oppression, 
tliat he can practise with any hoj)e of impunity. No 
wonder such men are true to a government where 
liberty runs high, where projierty, however attained, is 
so well secured, and where the administration is at 
least so gentle : it is impossihle they could choose any 
other constitution without changing to their loss. 

Fidelity to a present estahlishment is indc’ed the prin- 
cipal means to defeml it fnmi a foreign enemy, but 
without other (Qualifications, will not prevent corru{>- 
tious from within ; and states are more often ruined by 
these tluui the other. 

To conclude : whether the ])roi)osals I have oflered 
toward a reformation lie such as are most jirudeiit and 
convenient may probalily he a question, hut it is none 
at all whetlicr some reformation 1 h‘ absolutely neces- 
sary; because the nature of things is such that if 
abuses l>e not remedied tln'y uill ceifaiuly Inciease, 
nor ever stop till they end in tlie suliversion of a 
commonwealth. As there must always of necessity 
1x5 some corrujitions, so, in a well-instituted slate the 
executive power will be always contending against 
them by reducing things (as Machiavel sjieaks) to 
their first jirinciples, never letting abuses grow in- 
veterate or multiply so far tliat it will be hard to find 
remedies, and jierbaps impossible to apjily them. 
As he that would keep his liouse in repair must at- 
tend every little breach or flaw, and supply it imme- 
diately, else time alone will bring all to ruin, — how 
much more the coiiiinon accidents of storms and 
rain? He must live In perjietuul danger of his house 
falling alxiut his ears, uml will find it cheafier to 
throw it quite down and build it; again from the 
ground, perhaps upon a new luundation, or at least in 
a new form, which may neither be so safe nor so con- 
venient as the old. 
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KNTM I,Kr) 

THE RKillTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.'’ &o., 
n'ritten in the year 1708, but left unjinlahed.a 


Bekouk I enter upon a particular examination of this 
treatise it will he coiuM iiient to do two things : — 

First, To give some account of the author, together 
with the motives that might probably engage him in 
such a work ; and, 

SecomUy, "To discover the nature and tendency in 
general of the work itself. 

The first of these, alihougli it has been objected 
against, seems highly rea.sonable, esjiecially in liooks 
that instil pernicious jirinciples. For, although a book 
is nut intrinsically much lietter or worse according to 
the stature or complexion of the auflior, yet when it 
hapj)en8 to make a noise, we are apt and curious, as in 


* lo understand the merits of tliis controversy it is necessai 
to promise that Dr. Matthew Tindal. horn alumt l«5:n, becaii 
a commoner of Lincoln (V)llege. Oxford, in 0552 . and wj 
finally elected fedow of All Soul’s in 1G7G. In the reign ( 
James II. he declared liimsclf a Roman Catholic, l)ut alio 
wards renounced that religion. He diaiugui.shcd himself I 

two works: flrsL “The Rights of the Christian Churt 
Asserted, in 170G. ThislKxik made some noise, and met wii 
many answers ; among others it exercised the pen of Dr. Swi 
in these judicious remarks. Dr. Tindal publi.slied a ‘ ‘ Defenw 
in the year uos, wiiich. with the hook itself, the house , 
TOmmoM ordered to he burnt by the hangman, March 26t 
1710 . The other work was “Chi Lslianity as Old as the Cro 
tiDU, publisned^ in 1730. lie lelt a second volume of th 
work m manuscript, the publication of which wag prevented I 
bishop Oiljwn. He was indispuUbly a m.an of great reasouii 
lowers, and very- sufficient learning ; and Chi istians might ha' 
w^^cd, wnh r* **asou, that he bud employed his talents to 


other noises, to look about from whence it oomes. But, 
however, there is something more in the matter. 

If a theological subject be well handled by a lay- 
man, it is better received than if it came from a divine, 
and that for reasons obvious enough, which, although 
of little weight in themselves, will ever have a great 
deal with mankind. 

But when books are written with ill intentions, to 
advance dangerous opinions or destroy foundations, if 
may he tlien of real use to know from what quartei 
they come, and go a good way toward their confuta- 
tion. For instance, if any man should write a book 
against the lawfulness of nunishing felony with death, 
luul upon inquiry the author should be found in New- 
gate under condemnation for robbing a noose, ..is 
arguments would, not very unjustly, lose much of 
their force from the circumstances he lay under; so, 
when IMilton writ his hook of divorces, it was presently 
rejected as an occiusioiml treatise, liecause ever}d)ody 
knew he luul a shrew for his wife. Neither can there 
be any rea.son imagined why he might not, after he 
was 1)1 ind, have writ anotiier ujion the danger and in- 
convenience of eyes. But it is a piece of logic which 
will hardly juuss on the world, that because one man 
ha.s a sore nos(‘ therefore all f'le town should jiut 
plasters ujuiii theirs. So, if this treatise al)out the 
rights of the cburch sbouhl jirove to be the work of a 
man steady in bis jirincijiles, of exact morals, and 
■lirofouiid learning, a tnie lover of bis country, and a 
liatcr of (diristianit s — as what lie really believes to be 
a cheat ujion mankind, whom he would undeceive 
purely for their good — it might be a jit to check un- 
wary men, even of good dispositions toward religion. 
But if it be found the production of a man soured 
with age and misfortunes, together with the conscious- 
ness of j)ast miscarriages ; of one who, in hopes of 
preferment, was reconciled to the pojiisli religion ; of 
one wliolly prostitute in life and jirinciples, and only 
an enemy to religion becan.se it condemns them : in 
this cast —and this last I find is the universal ojiinioii 
— he is likely to have few jiKuelyfes beside those who, 
from a sense (if their vicious lives, refju ire to lie fna-- 
petually sujijilied by such amusements as this, which 
serve to flatter their wishes and debase their under- 
standings. 

I know there are. some who would fain have it that 
this discourse was written by a dull of freethinkers, 
among whom the snjiposed antbor only came in fora 
share: but sure we cannot judge so meanly of any 
jiarty witlioiij, allVonting the dignity of mankind. If 
thi.s be so, and if here be the jiriiduct of all their 
quotas and contributions, wc must needs allow that 
freethinking is a most confined and limited talent. 
It is true, indeed, the whole discourse seems to lie a 
motley, inconsistent composition, made uji of various 
shreds of eijual lim ness, althongb of dillerent colours. 
It is a bundle of incobereiit maxims and as,s(Ttions 
that frequently destriiy one another: but still there is 
the same flatness of thoiig’nt and style, the saint! weak 
advances toward wit and raillery, the same jielTilancy 
and pertness of spirit, the same train tif siijierticial 
reading, the same thread liare quotation, the same 
uflectatioii of forming general inlcs upon falso and 
scanty jireniise.s ; and, lastly, the same vajiid veiiem 
sprinkled over the whole, which, like the dying iin- 
jiotent hite of a tioddtMi beninnhed snakt!, may be 
iiaii8eou.s and oflensive, but cannot be very dangeron.s. 

And, indeed, I am so far fVom thinking this libel to 
be born of several fathers, that it has been the wonder 
of several others, as well as myself, how it was possible 
for any man who ujijiears to have gone the common 
circle of academical eilucation ; who has taken so 
universal a liberty, and has so entirely laid aside all 
regards, uot only of Christianity but coniinnn truth and 
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Jtigtice ; one wbo if dead to all icnic of ibame, and 
teenis to \te pait the getting or losing of a reputation, 
should, irith so many arlrantages, and upon to un- 
limited a subject, come out with so poor, so jejune a 
production. Should we pity or be amazed at so per- 
verse a talent, which, instead of qualifying an author 
to give a new turn to old matters, disposes him quite 
co»itrary to talk in an old beaten trivial manner upon | 
topics wholly new; to make so many sallies into 
|)c<lantry without a call upon a subject the most alien, 
and in the very moments he is declaiming against it, 
and in an age, too, where it is so violently exploded, 
esfMJcially among those readers he proposes to enter- 
tain t 

1 know it will l)e said, that this is only to talk in the 
common style of an answerer, but I have not so little 
jHjlicy. If there were any hope of reputation or merit 
from sucli victory, I should be a])t, like others, to cry 
up tlie courage and conduct of an enemy. Whereas 
to detect the weakn<?Bs, the malice, tlie sophistry, the 
falsehood, the ignorance of such a writer, requires little 
more than to rank his perfections in such an order, and 
place them in such a light, that the commonest reader 
may form a judgment of them. 

It may still be a wonder how so heavy a book, 
written upon a subject in apjiearance so little instruc- 
tive or diverting, should survive to three editions, and 
c(HiHe(piently find a better reception than is usual with 
such bulky, spiritless volumes ; and this in an age 
that jiretemis so soon to be nauseated with what is 
f<‘diou8 and dull. To wliich I can only return, that 
as burning a book by the common hangman is a 
known expedient to make it sell, so to write a l)ook 
that dt*serve8 such treatment is another; and a third, 
perliarw as effectual as either, is t(» ply an insipid, 
worthless tract with grave and learned answers, as 
Dr. Hickes, Dr. Potter, and Mr, WottOTi liave done. 
Such iwrformances, however commendable, have 
glanced a reputation upon the j)iece, which owes its 
life to the strength of those hands and weapons that 
were raised to destroy it; like flinging a mountain 
upon a worm, which, instead of being bruised by tlie 
advantage of its littleness, lodges under it unhurt. 

But neither is this all. For the subject, as un- 
promising as it seems at first view, is no less than that 
of Lucretius, to free men’s minds from the bondage of 
religion ; and this nut by little hints and by piece- 
meal, after the manner of those little atheistical tracts 
that steal into the world, but in a tliorougli wholesale 
manner, by making religion, church, Christianity, with 
all tlieir concomitants, a perfect contrivance of the 
civil power. It is an imjuitatiun often charged on 
this sort of men, that, by their invectives against re- 
ligion, they can possibly jiropose no other end than 
that of fortifying fhemstdves and others against the 
reproaches of a vicious life, it being necessary for men 
of libertine practices to embrace libertine jainciples, 
or els** they cannot act in consistence with any reason, 
or jneserve any peace of mind. Whether such authors 
have this dt'sign, (whereof I think they have never 
gone about to acquit themselves,) tlius much is cer- 
Kiiu, that 110 other use is made of such writings; 
neither did I ever liear this author s hook justified by 
any person, either Whig or Tory, except such who are 
of that profligate character. And I believe whoever 
examines it will be of the same opinion ; although, 
indeed, such wretches are so numerous, that it seems 
rather surprising why the book has had no more 
editions than why it should have so many. 

Having thus endeavoured to satisfy the curious with 
some account of this uutlior's character, let us exaii^iine 
wh«it might prohiihly be tlie motives to engage him in 
■uch a work. I shall say notbiiig of the princi{)al, which 
if a sum of money ; because that is nut a mark to dis- 


tin^ish him from any other trader with the press. 1 
wiU sav notliing of revenge and malice, from resent- 
ment of the indignities and contempt he has undergon# 
for his crime of apostacy. To this passion he has thought 
fit to sacrifice order, propriety, discretion, and common 
sense, as may be seen in every page of bis book j but 1 
am deceived, if there were not a third motive as power- 
ful as the otlier two ; and that is, vanity. About the 
latter end of king James’s reign he had almost finished 
a learned discourse in defence of the church of Home, 
and to justify his conversion ; all which, upon the re- 
volution, was quite out of season. Having thus prosti- 
tuted his reputation, and at once ruined his hojies, he 
had no recourse left but to show his spite against reli- 
gion ill general, the false pretensions to which had 
proved so destructive to his credit and fortune : and at 
the same time, loath to employ the speculations of so 
many years to no purpose, by an easy turn, the same 
arguments he had made use of to advance popery were 
full as projierly levelled by him against Christianity 
itself; like the image, which, while it was new and 
liaiidsome, was worshipped for a saint, and when it 
came to lie old and broken was still good enough fo 
make a tolerable devil. And therefore every reader 
will observe, that the arguments for ])opery are much 
the strongest of any in liis book, as 1 shall further re- 
mark when I find them in tny way. 

There is one circumstance in his title-page, which I 
take to lie not amiss, where he calls his book “ Pari 
the First.” This is a project to fright away answerers, 
and make the poor advocates for religion believe he 
still keejis furtlier vengeance in petto. It must be al- 
lowed, be has not wliully lost time while he was of the 
Uomish communion. This very trick he learned from 
his old father the pope, wliose custom it is to lift 
up his hand, and threaten to fulminate when he 
never meant to shoot his bolts ; because the princes of 
Cliristeiidoin had learned the secret to avoid or de- 
spise them. Dr, Hickes knew this very well, and 
therefore, in liis answer to this “ Book of Rights,” 
where a second jiart is threatened, like a rash jx^rson 
he desperately cries, “ Let it come.” But I, who have 
too much phlegm to provoke angry wits of his stand- 
ard, must tell the author that the iloctor plays the 
wag, iis if he were sure it were all grimace. For my 
jjart, 1 declare, if he writes a second part, I will not 
write another answer ; or if I do, it shall be published 
before the otlier part comes out. 

There may have been another motive, although it 
be hardly credible, both for publishing this work and 
threatening a second part : it is soon conceived how 
far the sense of a man’s vanity will transport him. 
This man must have somewhere heard that dangerous 
enemies have been often bribed to silence with money 
or preferment ; and therefore, to show how formidable 
he is, lie has published his first essay, and in hopes of 
hire to be quiet, has frighted us with his design of 
another. AVhat must the clergy do in these unhappy 
circumstances 1 If they should bestow this man 
bread enough to stop his mouth, it will but open those 
of a hundred more, who are every whit as well quali- 
fied to rail as he. And truly, when I compare the 
former enemies to Chii8tianity,8uch as Socinus, Hobbes, 
and Spinosa, with such of their successors, as Toland, 
Asgil, Coward, Gildon, this author of the Rights, and 
some others, the church appears to me like the sick old 
lion in the fable, who, after having his person outraged 
by the bull, the elephant, the horse, and the bear, 
took nothing so much to lioai t as to find himself at 
last insulted by the spurn of an ass. 

I will now add a few words, to give the reader some 
general notion of tlie nature and tendency of tlie 
work if8t*lf. 

1 think J may asseif, without fhe leiist poitiality, 
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tibat it ig a treatise wholly devoid of wit or leaiuiiig, 
under the most violent and weak endeavours and pre- 
tences to both : that it is replenislied throughout with 
bold, rude, im|)robahle falstMioods, and gross misinter- 
pretations; and supported by the most impudent so- 
phistry, and false logic, I have ar>ywliere observed. 
To this he has added a ]>altry, traditional cant of 
priestrid and priestcraft, witliout reason or pretext as 
he applies it. And when he rails at those doctrines in 
popery, (which no I’rotestant was ever supposed to 
believe,) he leads the reader, however, by the hau<l, to 
make applications against tJie English clergy ; and 
then he never fails to triumph, as if he had n»ade a 
very shrewd and notable stroke. And because the 
court and kingdom seemed disposeil to moileration 
with regard to dissenters, more perhajjs than is agree- 
able to the hot unreasonable temper t)f some mistaken 
men among us ; therefore, under the shelter of that 
poptdar opinion, he ridicules all tliat is sound in re- 
ligion, even Christianity itself, under the names of 
,Tacohite, Tackers, High Church, and <»ther terms of 
factious jargon. All which, if it were to be first rased 
(fom his book, (as just so much of nothing to the i)ur- 
pose,) how little would remain to give tlie trouble of 
an answer ! To which let me add, that the s})irit or 
genius, which animates the whole, is plainly ]»erceived 
to f)e nothing else hut the abortive malice of an old 
neglected man who has long hiin under the extremes 
(»f obloquy, poverty, and contempt, that have 8our(*d 
his temper and made him fearless. But where Is the 
merit of being hold to a man that is secure of im- 
punity to his }M*rson, and is past apprciiension of any- 
thing elset He that luis neither rej)ufation nor bread 
has very little else to lose, and lias tlierefore as little 
to fear. And as it is usually said, “ Whoever values 
not his own life, is master of another man's,” so there 
is sorneHiiiig like it in reputation : he that is wholly 
lost to all regards of trutli or modesty, may scatter so 
much calumny and scandal that some part may per- 
hajis l)e taken up before it fall to the ground; l)ecau8e 
the ill talent of the world is such that those who will 
he at ])ain8 enough to inform themselves in a ma- 
licious story will take none at all to be undeceived, 
nay, will be apt, with some reluctance, to admit a 
favourable truth. 

To ex[M).stulate, therefore, with tliis author for doing 
miMc.hiefto religion, is to strew his bed with roses; be 
will reply in triumph, tliat this was liis design ; and I 
am loath to mortify him, by as8<‘rting he lias done 
none at all. For I never yet saw so poor an atheiatieal 
seiiljble which would not serve iis a twig for sinking 
libertines to catch at. It must he allowed in their 
behalf, that tlie faith of Christians is not as a grain of 
mustard-seed in comparison of theirs, which can re- 
move such mountains of aiisurdities, and submit with 
so entire a resignation to such apostles. If these men 
had any share of that reason tliey pretend to, they 
would retire into Christianity, merely to give it ease. 
And, therefore, men can never be coidirmed in such 
doctrines until they are confirmed in their vices ; 
which last, as we have already observed, is the prin- 
cipal design of tliis and all other writers against re- 
vealed religion. 

I am now ujrening the book which I propose to 
examine; an employment, as it is entirely new to me, 
so it is that to which of all others I have naturally the 
greatest antipathy. And Indeed, who can dwell upon 
a tedious piece of insipid thinking and false reasoning, 
so long as I am likely to do, without sharing the in- 
fection f 

But, before I plunge into the dejrths of the book 
itself, I must be forced to wade througli the shallows 
of a long preface. 

This f teface. large as we see it. is onlv made up of 
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such sii{)eniumary arguments against an inde|)endent 
power in the church, as he could not, without nauseous 
repetition, scatter into the body of his book : and it is 
detached, like a forlorn hope, to blunt the enemy's 
sword that intends to attack him. Now I think il 
will lie easy to prove, tliat the opinion of imperiifm m 
imperio, in the sense he charges it upon the clergy of 
England, is what no one divine of any reputation, and 
x'ery few at all, did ever maintain; and that their 
universal sentiment in this matter is such as few 
Protestants did ever dispute. But if the author of the 
“ Regale,” or two or (lure or more obscure writers, have 
carried any points further than Scripture and reason 
will allow, (which is more than 1 know or shall trouble 
myself to impiim,) the clergy of England is no more 
iinswerahle for those than the laity is for all the folly 
ami imjuMf inence of this treatise. And, therefore, 
that ])eople may not be amused, or think this man is 
somewhat, that he has advanced or defended any op- 
pressed truth, or overthrown any growing dangerous 
errors, I will set in as clear a light as I can what 
1 conceive to he lield by the established clergy and all 
reasonable Protestants in this matter. 

Everybody knows and allows, that in all govern- 
ment there is an alisolute, unlimited, legislative 
power; which is originally in the body of the people, 
although, by custom, conquest, usurjMitioii, or other 
accidents, sometimes fallen into the hands of one or a 
few. This in England is placed in the three estates, 
(otherwise called the two houses of parliament,) in 
conjunction wifli the king. And whatever tliey 
please to enact, or to repeal in the settled forms, 
whether it be ecclesiastical (>r civil, immediately be- 
comes law or nullity. Their decrees may be against 
equity, truth, reason, and religion, but they are not 
against law : because law is the will of the supreme 
legislature, and that is themselves. Ami there is no 
manner of dmilit but the same authority whenever it 
pleases, may aholisli Christianity, and set up tlie Jew- 
ish, Muhometuii, or heathen religion. In short, they 
may do anything within the compass of human 
power. Ami, there fore, wli*> will dispute that the 
same law w'hich deprived fli<‘ church not only of 
lands, misapplied to superstitious uses, but even the 
tithes and glelies, (the ancient ami riecessary support 
of jiarish priests,) may take away all the rest whenever 
the lawgivers please, ami make the prieslhoovi as pri- 
mitive as this writer or others of his stamp can desire, 

But as the snjireme power can certainly do ten 
thousand things more than it ought, so there are several 
things which some jieople may think it can do, although 
it really cannot. For it unfortunately happens, that 
edicts which cannot be executed will not alter tin* 
nature of tilings. So, if a king and parliament should 
please to enact that a woman who has been a month 
married is virgo intactn, would that actunHy restore 
her to her jirimitive state'? If the supreme power 
should resolve a corporal of dragoons to be a dtictor (if 
divinity, law, or physic, few, 1 believe, would trust 
their souls, fortunes, or bodies to his din'ction ; be- 
cause (hat power is neither fit to judge or teach those 
qualifications which are absolutely necessary to the 
several professions. Put the case, that walking on the 
slack-rope were the only talent required by an act of 
parliament for making a man a bishop; no doubt, 
when a man had done his feat of activity in form, he 
might sit in the liouse of lords, put on his robes and 
his rccher, go down to his palace, receive and spend 
his rents ; hut it requires very little Christianity to 
believe this tumbler to be one whit more a bishop than 
he WHS before, because the law of God has otherwise 
decreed ; which law, although a nation may refuse to 
receive it, cannot alter in its own uature. 

And here lies the mistake of tldg superficial mau. 
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who is not able to distinguisV. lietween what the civil 
nowet can hinder and what it can do. “ If the par- 
liament can annul ecclesiastical laws, tliey must be 
able to make tliem, since no greater power is required 
for one than the other.’' (See preface, p. 8.) This 
consequence he rejieats above twenty times, and always 
in the wrong. He affects to form a few^ words into 
the shape and size of a maxim, then tries it by his 
car, and according as he likes the sound or cadence, 
pronounces it true. Cannot I stand over a man with 
a flpreat pole, and hinder him from making a watch, 
although I am not able to make one myself? If 
I have strength enough to knock a naan on the head, 
does it follow I can raise him to life again ? The 
|)arliameiit may condemn all the Greek and Roman 
authors ; can it therefore create new ones in their 
•nsad ? They may make laws, indeed, and call them 
canon and ecclesiastical laws, and oblige all men to 
oliserve them under pain of high treason. And so 
may I, who love os well as any man to have in my 
own family the power in the last resort, take a turnip, 
tie a string to it, and call it a watch, and turn away 
all my servants if they refuse to call it so too. 

For my own part, I must confess that this opinion 
of the independent power of the church, or imptrium 
in imperio^ wherewitli this writer raiseth such a dust, 
is wiiut I never imagined to be of any consequence, 
nev('r once heard disputed amongst divines, nor re- 
mem tier to have read, otherwise than as a scheme in 
one or two atithors of middle rank, hut with very little 
woiglit laid on it. And I dare believe there is hardly 
one divine in ten that ever once thought of this matter. 
\'et to see a large swelling volume written only to en- 
counter tills doctrine, what could one think less than 
that the wludc body of tlu; clergy were jierpetually 
tiring the press and the pid])it with nothing else? 

1 rernemher some years ago n virtuoso writ a small 
tract about worms, proved them to be in more places 
than was generally observed, and made some dis- 
cj>verie8 by glasses, Tiiis having met with some recep- 
tion, presently tlie poor man's head was full of nothing 
hut worms; all we eat and drink, all the wlude con- 
sistence of Imman bodies, and those of every other ani- 
mal, the very air we breathed, in short, all nature 
fi>n)ughoiit, was nothing but worms ; and by that 
system, he solved all difficulties, and from thence all 
causes in philosophy. Thus it has fared with our 
author, and his independent jK)wer. The attack against 
occasional conft)nnity, and the scarcity of coffee, the 
invasion of Scothu’.d, the loss of kerseys and narrow 
clotiis, the death of king William, the author’s turning 
papist for preferment, the loss of the battle of Al- 
manza, with ten thousand other misfortunes, are all 
owing to this im})erium in imperio. 

It will be therefore necessary to set this matter in a 
clear light, by inquiring whetlier the clergy l>ave any 
j»ower independent of the civil, and of wliat nature 

It 18 . 

Whenever the Christian religion was embraced by 
the civil power in any nation, there is no doubt but 
tlie magistrates and senates were fully instructed in the 
rudiments of it. Besides, the Christians were so nu- 
merous, and their worship so open before the conver- 
sion of princes, that their discipline, as well as doctrine, 
C(mld not be a secret : they saw plainly a subordination 
of ecclesiastics, bishojMi, priests, and deacons : that these 
nad certain powers and employments different f'om the 
iaity ; that the bisluqis were consecrated, and set ajjart 
for that office, by those of their own order : tliat the 
presbyters and deacons were differently set apart, 
always by the bishops: that none but the ecclesixstics 
presumevl to pray or preach in places set apart for God's 
worship, or to administer the Lord's supjier ; that all 
O'isxrioiis, rCialing either to discipline or doctrine, were 


determined in ecclesiastical conventions. These, and 
the like doctrines and practices, being most of them 
directly proved, and the n'st by very fair consequence 
de«luced from the words of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles were certainly received as a div ine law, by every 
prince or state wliicli admitted tlie Christian religion : 
and consequently, what they could not justly alter 
afterward, any more than the common laws of nature. 
And therefore, althougli the supreme power can hinder 
the clergy or church from making any new canons, or 
executing the old ; from consecrating bishops, or refuse 
those that they do consecrate ; or, in short, from jkt- 
forming anv ecclesiastical office, as they may from 
eating, drinking, and sleeping ; yet they cannot them- 
selves perfonn those offices, which are assigned to the 
clergy by our Saviour and his apostles ; or, if they do, 
it is not according to tlie divine institution, and oonse- 
quently, null and void. Our Saviour tells us, “ His 
kingdom is not of this world and therefore, to be 
sure, the world is not of his kingdom ; nor can ever 
]ilease him by interfering in the administration of it, 
since he has appointed ministers of his own, and has 
empowered and instructed them for that purpose : soi 
that I believe the clergy who, as he says, are good at 
distinguisliiiig, would think it reasonable to distinguish 
between their power and the liberty of exercising this 
power. The former they claim immediately from 
Christ, and the latter, from the permission, connivance, 
or authorily of the civil government; with which the 
clergy's power, according to the solution I have given, 
cannot possilily interfere. 

But this writer, setting up to form a system upon 
stale, scanty topics, and a narrow circle of thought, 
falls into a thousand absurdities. And for a further 
help, he Ijcis a talent of rattling out phrases, which 
seem to have sense, but have none at all ; the usual 
fate of those who are ignorant of the force and compass 
of words, without which it is impossible for a man to 
write either pertinently, or intelligibly, upon the most 
obvious subjects. 

So, in the beginning of his preface, page 4, he says, 
“The (’hurch ol England, being established by acts of 
pailiauK'ut, is a jierfect creature of the civil power; I 
mean the polity and discipline of it, and it is that which 
makes all the contention ; for as to the doctrines ex- 
pressed in the articles, I do not find high church to he 
in any manner pain; but they who lay claim to 
most orthodoxy can distinguish themselves out of 
them.’’ It is observable in this author, that his style 
is naturally harsh and ungrateful to the ear, and his 
ex]uessi()us mean and trivial ; but whenever be goes 
about to polish a period, you may be certain of sonic 
gross defect in projiricty or meaning: so, the lines just 
quoted seem to run easily over the tongue, and upon 
examination they are perfect nonsense and blunder : 
to sjieak in liis own borrowed phrase, what is contained 
in the idea of established? Surely, not existence. 
Does establislnnent give being to a thing ? He might 
have said the same thing of Christianity in general, or 
the existence ol God, since both are confirmed by acts 
of parliament. But the best is behind : for in the next 
line, having named the church half a dozen times be- 
fore, he now says, he means only the polity and disci- 
pline of it; as if, having spoken in praise of the art of 
physic, a man should explain himself, that he meant 
only the institution of a college of physicians into a 
jiresident and fellows. And it will appear that this 
author, however versed in the practice, has grossly 
transgressed the rules of nonsense, (whose property it 
is neither to affirm nor deny,) since every visible asser- 
tion gathered from those few lines is absolutely false ; 
for where was the necessity of excepting the doctrines 
cxpresstxl in the articles, since these are equally creatures 
of the civil 2 )ower, Iiaviiig been established by acts of 
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S aillaraent as well as the others? But the church of 
InglanJ is no creature of the civil |)ower, either as 
to its polity or doctrines. The fuudanientals of botli 
were detluce<l from Christ and his ajiostles, and tlie in- 
structions of the purest and earliest ages ; and were re- 
ceived as such by tliose princes or states who embraced 
Christianity, whatever prudential additions Iiave been 
made to tlie former by human laws, which alone can 
be justly altered or annulled by them. 

W bat I have already said would, I think, be a suffi- 
cient answer to bis whole preface, and indeed to the 
greatest part of his book, which is wholly turned upon 
battering down a sort of independent iwwer in the 
clei^, which few or none of them ever claimed or de- 
fended. But there being certain peculiarities in this 
preface that very much set off the wit, the learning, the 
raillery, reasoning, and sincerity of the author, 1 shall 
take notice of some of them as I pass. 

But here, I ho|)e, it will not be expected, that I 
should bestow remarks upon every ]uissage in Ibis book 
that is liable to exception for ignorance, falsehood, 
dulness, or malice. Where he is so iusij^id that 
ftothing can be struck out for the reader’s entertain- 
ment, I shall observe Horace’s rule : 

Quad desperos tructata nitescore posse, relinquas.* 

Upon which account I shall say nothing of that great 
instance of his candour and judgment in relation to 
Dr. Stillingfleet, who (happening to lie under his dis- 
pleasure upon the fatal test of itnperwvi in imfyerio) is 
nigh church and Jacobite, took the oaths of allegiance 
0 save him from the gallows, and subscribed the 
articles only to keep bis preferment : whereas the 
Aiaracter of that prelate is universally known to have 
been directly the reverse of what tliis writer gives him. 

But before he can attempt to ruin this damnable 
cpinion of two independent powers, he tells us, page 6, 
It will be necessary to show what is contained in tlie 
idea of government.” Now, it is to be understood that 
tills refined way of speaking was introduced by Mr. 
bocke; afler whom the author limjis as fast as he is 
able. All the former philosophers in the world, from 
tlie age of xSocrates to ours, would have ignorantly put 
the question, Quid eat imperium ? But now, it seems, 
we must vary our phrase: and since our modern im- 
provement of human understanding, instead of desiring 
a jdulosopher to describe or define a mouse-tra]), or tell 
me what it is, I must gravely ask, what is contained 
in the idea of a mouse-trap? But then, to observe how 
deeply this new way of putting questions to a miui’s 
self makes him enter into the nature of things : his 
present business is to show us what is contained in the 
dea of government. The company knows nollniig of 
ihe matter, and would gladly be iiislmcted; which he 
does in the following words, p. 6. — 

It would be in vain for one intelligent being to pre- 
lend to set rules to the actions of another, if he had it 
not in his power to reward the compliance with, or 
punish th(i deviations from, his rules, by some good or 
evil, which is not the natural consequence of those 
actions ; since the forbidding men to do or forbear an 
aclion, on the account of that convenience or incoiive- 
-'-ience which attends it, whether he who forbids it will 
or no, can be no more than advice.” 

1 shall not often draw such long quotations as this, 
which I could not forbear to offer as a specimen of the 
propriety and perspicuity of this author's style. And 
indeed, what a light breaks out upon us all as soon as 
we have read these words 1 how thoroughly are we in- 
structed in the whole nature of government! what 
mighty tmths are here discovered, and how clearly con- 
veyed to our understanding! and, therefore, let us melt 

*“ Aftful lie knows < ach circumstance to leave 
Which will not grace and ornament receive.” 

Fhawcjs. 


I this refined jargon into the old style, for (he improve- 
ment of such who are not enough conversant in the 
new. 

I If author were one who used to talk like one of 
us, W W'ould have spoken in this manner : “ 1 think it 
necessary to give a full and perfect definition of go- 
vemment, such as will show the nature and all the pro- 
perties of it; and my definition is thus; Ouemon wil. 
never cure anotlier of stealing horses, merely by minding 
him of the pains he has taken, the cold he has got, 
and the shoe-leatiier he has lost, in stealing that horse ; 
nay, to warn him that the hone may kick or iling him, 
or cost him more than he is worth in bay and oats, can 
be no more than advice. For the gallows is not the 
natural effect of robbing on tlie highway, as heat is of 
fircj and, therefore, if you will govern a man, you 
must find out some other way of piuiiishment than what 
he will inflict uixni himself.” 

Or, if this will not do, let us try it in another case, 
(which I instanced before,) and in his own terms. Sup- 
pose he had thought it necessary (and I think it was as 
much so as the other) to show us what is contained in 
the idea of a mouse-tmp, he must have proceeded in 
these terms : It would he in vain for an intelligent 
being to set rules for hindering a mouse from eating his 
cheese, unless he can inlliet iqion that mouse some 
punishment, which is not the natural constmicnce of 
eating her cheese. For to tell her it may lie heavy on 
her stomach, that she will grow too big to get back into 
her hole and the like, can be no more than advice; 
tlierefore, we must find out some other way of punisliiug 
her, which has more inconveniences than she will ever 
suffer by the move eating of cheese.” After this, who 
is so slow of uiu c’rstanding as not to have in his mind 
a full and complete idea of a mouse-trap? Well, — 
The freethinkers may talk what they jfiease of pe- 
dantry, and cant, and jargon of schoolmen, and insig- 
nificant terms in the writings of the clergy, if ever the 
most jierplexed and jteiplexing follower of Aristotle, 
from Scotus to Suarez, could be a match for this 
author. 

But the strength of his arguments is equal to the 
clearness of his definitions. For having most igno- 
rantly divided gov(‘rnnient into tliree parts, whereof the 
lirsf contains the other two, lie attempts to prove that 
the clergy possess none of tlH;He by a divine right. Ami 
he argues thus, p. vii. “As to a legislative power, if 
that belongs to the clergy by divine right, it must he 
wlien they are assembled in convocation ; but the 25fli 
Henry VllI, , c. 19, is a bar to any such divine right, 
because that act makes it i.o less than a pravmunire 
for them so much as to meet without the king's writ, 
&c.” So that the force of his argument lies here ; if 
the clergy had a divine right, it is Uiken away by the 
25th of Henry Vlll. And as ridiculous as tliis argu- 
ment is, the preface and book are founded u])on it. 

Another argument against the legislative power in 
the clergy of Eiigland is, p. viii., that 'I’acitus tells ns 
that, in great afl’airs, the Germans consulted the wiiole 
body of the people : “ De minoribus rebus priiicipes 
consultant, de majoribus omnes : ita tamen, ut ea quo- 
que, quorum penes ])lebem arbitriurn est, apnd princi- 
pes ])€rtractentur.” — Tacitus de Moril^ns et Populis 
GermaniaD. Upon which Tindal observes thus : “ De 
majoribus omnes,” was a fundamental among our an- 
cestors long before they arrived in Great Britain, and 
matters of religion were ever reckoned among theii 
majora. (See Pref. p. viii. and ix.) Now it is j)lain 
that our ancestors, the Saxons, came from Germany ; 
it is likewise plain, that religion was always reckoned 
by the heathens among their majora ; ami it is plain 
the whole body of the people could not be the clergy, 
and therefore the clergy of England liaveno legislaliv# 
j»ower. 
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Hmdigy f. Jx. 'fliey liave no legislative power, be- 
cause Mr. Washington, in his Observations on the 
Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the Kings of England, 
shims, from undeniable authorities, that in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and several of his successors, 
there were no laws enacted concerning religion, but by 
the great council of the kingdom.” I hope, likewise, 
Mr. Washington observes, tliat this great council of the 
kingdom, as appears by undeniable authorities, was 
sometimes entirely compiised of bishops and clergy, 
and called the jwliarnent, eikI often consulted ujjon 
affairs of state, as well as cliurch, as it is agreed by 
twenty writers of those ages ; and if Mr. Washington 
says otherwise, he is an author just fit to be quoted by 
Iwaux. 

Fourthly. — But it is endless to pursue (his matter 
any further ; in that it is plain, the clergy have no di- 
vine right to make laws ; because Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., and queen Elizabeth, with their parliaments, 
will not allow it them. Now, without examining what 
divine right the clergy have, or how far it extends ; is 
it any Kart of proof that I have no right, Ijecause a 
stronger fwiwer will not let me exercise it? or, does all 
that this author says through his preface, or book it- 
self, offer any otlier sort of argument but this, or what 
he deduces the same way? 

But his arguments and definitions are yet more sup- 
jiorfable than the grossness of the historical remarks, 
which are scattered so plentifully in his book, that it 
would be tedious to eiminerate, or to show the fraud 
and iguoraucc of them. 1 U'g the reader's leave to take 
notice of one here just in my way ; and the rather, lie- 
cause J design for the future to let hundreds of them 
pass without further notice. “ When,” says he, p. x. 

“ by the abolishing of the pone’s power, things were 
hrought hack to (heir ancient channel, the parliament's 
rij^ht in making ecclesijistical laws revived of course.” 
What can possi Illy be meant by this “ancient chan- 
nel f Why, the channel that things ran in before the 
poiw had any jiowcr in England : that is to say, before 
Austin^ the monk converted England ; before which 
time, ir seems, the jiarlianient had a right to make 
ecclesiastical laws. And what jiarliament could fids 
Ik*? Wliy the lords spiritual and temjxiral, and the 
couunons, met nt Westminster. 

I ciimiot here forbear rejiroviiig the folly and pe- 
dantry of some lawyers, wJiose opinions this poor creature 
blindly billows, and renders yet more absurd by bis 
conimeMts. The knowledge of our constitution can be 
only attained by consulting the earliest English his- 
tones, of which those gentlemen seern utterly ignorant 
further tlian a quotation or index. Tiiey would fain 
derive our government, as now constituted, from anti- 
quity : and because (hey have seen Tacitus quoted for 
^8 majonlius (imnes ; and have read of the (ioths' mi- 
lltary institution in (heir progress ami conquests, they 
present y dream of a imrliarnent. Had their reading 
reached so far, they might have deduced it much more 
fairly from Aristotle and Polybius ; who lioth distinctly 
name the comjKisition of rex, senitires, et jiopnlus ; and 
the latter, as I remember particiilarlv, with the highest 
npprolMitioii. The princes in the Saxon Heptarchy 
dnl indt^ed call their nobles sometimes together upon 
weighty affairs, os most other princes of tlie world have 
‘lone in all ages. But they made war and jieace, and 
raised money, by their own authority : they gave or 
mended laws by their charters, and they raised armies 
liy tneir tenures. Besides, some of those kingdoms fell 
in by conquests before England was reductnl under 
one head, and therefore couW pretend no rights but by 
the concessions of the conqueror. 

is more material, upon the admission 
Of (dinstianity, great qmuitities of land were acquired 
•y the clergy, so tha, the great council of the nation 


was often entirely of cnurciimen, and ever a consider 
able part. But our iiresent constitution is an artificial 
thing, not fairly to be traced, in my opinion, beyond 
Henry I. Since which time it has in every age ad- 
mitted several alterations j and differs now as much, 
even from what it was then, as almost any two species 
of government described by Aristotle. And it would 
be much more reasonable to affirm, that the govern- 
ment of Rome continued the same under Justinian as 
it was in the time of Scipio, because the senate and 
consuls still remained, although the power of both had 
been, for several hundred years, transferred to the em- 
perors. 

KEMARKS ON THE PREFACE. 

Page iv. ; v. “If men of opposite sentiments can 
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subscribe the same articles, they are as much at liberty 
as if there were none.” May not a man subscribe t'lie 
whole articles, because he differs from another in the 
explication of one? liow many oaths are prescribed 
that men may differ in the explication of some part of 
tliem ? Instance, &c. 

Page vi. “ Idea of government.” A canting pe^ 
dantic way, learned from Locke ; and how prettily he 
sliows it. Instance — 

Page vii. “ 25 Hen. A HI. cap. 19. is a bar to any 
such divine right [of legislative power in the clergy.]'^ 
Absurd to argue against the clergy's divine right, be- 
cause of the statute of Henry VJJI. How does that 
destroy divine right? The sottish way of arguing; from 
what the |)arliument can do ; from their flower, &c. 

I'age viii. “ If the parliament did not think they 
had a fdenitude of power in this matter, they would not 
have damned all the canons of 1640.” W’hat does he 
mean V A grave divine could not answer all liis play- 
house and Alsatia cant, Ac. He has read Hudibras 
and many plays. ^ 

Ibid. “ If the parliament can annul ecclesiastical 
laws, they must be able to make them.” Distinguish 
and show the silliness, Ac. 

Ibid. All that he says against the discipline, he 
might say the same against the doctrine, nay, against 
the belief of a God, viz., that the legislature might 
forbid it. The churcli forms and contrives canons; and 
the civil power, which is compulsive, confirms them. 

Page ix. “ There were no laws enacted but by f]je 
great council of the kingdom.” And that was very 
often, chiefly only liisliops. 

Ibid. “ Laws settled by parliament to punish the 
clergy.^ What laws were those? 

Page X. “ The fHiofile are bound to no laws but of 
their own choosing. ’ It is fraudulent; for they may 
consent to what others choose, and so jieople often do. 

Page xlv. paragraph 6. “ The clergy are not sup- 

posed to have any divine legislature, because that must 
be superior to all worldly fiower ; and then the clergy 
rnigbr us w ell forbid the parliament to meet but wlieij 
mid whvie they jilease, Ac.” No such consequence at 
ml. They have a })(*wer exclusive from all others. 

( Hiained to act as clergy, liut not govern in civil 
iithim ; nor act without leave of tlie civil power. 

J*uge XXV. “ The jiailiament suspected the love of 
flower natural to churchmen.’’ Truly, so is the love of 
pudding, and most other things desirable in this life • 
mid in that they are like the laity, as in all other 
things that are not good. And therefore they are held 
not in esteem for what they are like in, but for (heir 
virtues. The true way to abuse them with effect, is to 
tell us some faults of theirs, that other men have not or 
not so much of as tliey, Ac. Might not any man 
s|icak full as bad of senates, diets, and parliaments, as 
he can do about councils ; and as bad of princes as he 
does of bishofis ? 

Page XXX i. “ They might as well have made cstfdi 
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na.i Cainpegi and de Chmuchii Wshops of .SaH»bury 
and Worcester as have enacted that tlieir several sees 
and bishoprics were utterly void.” No. The legisla- 
ture might determine who should not l>e a bishop there, 
but not make a bishop. 

Page xxxi. Were not a greater number deprived by 
parliament upon the Restoration T' Does he mean pres- 
byters? What signifies that? 

Ibid. “ Have they not trusted this power with our 
princes ?'’ Why, ay. But that argues not right, but 
power. Have they not cut otf a king’s head, Ac.? 
^I’tie church must do the l)cst they can, if not what they 
would. 

Page xxxvi. “If tithes and first-fruits are paid to 
8|>iritual persons as such, the king or queen is the most 
spiritual person, "■ Ac. As if the (irst-fiaiits, Ac., were 
I>iud to the king, as tithes to a 8j)irit\ial |)er8on. 

Page xliii. “ King Charles II. tlumght fit that the 
bishops in Scotlaiul sliouM hold their bishoprics during 
will and pleasure : I do not find that high cliuich 
complained of this os tuj eiicroachmeiit,'*' Ac. No ; 
hut as a jwrnicious counsel of lord Loch. 

• Page xliv. “ The common law judges have a power 
to determine whether a nnui has a legal right to the 
sacrament.’’ They })rctend it, but what we complain 
of as a most abominable hardship, Ac. 

Page xlv. “ Giving men thus blindly to the devil, 
is an extraordinary piece of complaisance to a lay 
chancellor.” He Is something in the right ; and there- 
fi)re it is a pity tliere are any ; and I hope the clinrch 
will provide against it. But if tlu) sentence he just, it 
is not the fjerson, hut the contempt. And if the author 
attacks a man on the higliway, and takes but twopence, 
he shall he sent to the gallows, more terrible to him 
than the devil, for liis cemtempt of the law, Ac. There- 
fore he need not cornjdain of l)ei!ig sent to hell. 

Page Ixiv. Mr. Lesley may carry thijjgs too far, iis 
it is natural ; because the otlw'r extreme is so groat. 
But what he says of the king's losses, since the church 
lands were given away, is too great a (ruth, Ac, 

Page Ixxvi. “ To which I have notliiug to plead, 
except the zeal I have for the Church of England.” 
"V’on will see, some pages further, wiiat he means by the 
clinrch ; but it is not fair not to begin witli telling us 
what, is contained in the idea of a churcli, Ac. 

Page Ixxxiii. “ They will not be angry with me for 
thinking better of the church than tliey do,” Ac. No, 
hut they will difier from yon ; because the worse the 
queen ig pleased you think her better. I believe the 
church will not concern themselves much about your 
o])inioii of them, Ac. 

Page Ixxxiv. “ But the popish, eastern, presbyte- 
rian, and jacobite clergy, Ac.” This is like a general 
pardon, with such exceptions as make it useless, if we 
corn])iite it, Ac. 

Page Ixxxvii. “ Misapplying of the word church, 
Ac.” This is cavilling. No doubt his project is for 
exempting the people; but that is not what in common 
8l)eech we usually mean by the church. Besides, who 
does not know that distinction ? 

Ibid. “ Constantly apply the same ideas to them.” 
Tills is, in old English, meaning the same thing. 

Page Ixxxix. “ Demonstrates I could have no de- 
signs but the promoting of truth,” Ac. Yes, several 
designs, as money, spleen, atheism, Ac. What? will 
any man think truth was his design, and not money 
and malice ? Does he expect the house will go into a 
committee for a bill to bring things to his scheme, to 
confound everything, Ac. ? 

Some deny Tindal to be the author, and produce 
stories of his dulness and stupidity. But what is there 
in all this book that the dullest man in England might 
not write, if he were angry and bold enougli, and had 
00 regard to truth ? 
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Page i, “ Whetheh I.<ewi8 XIV. has such a powei 
over Philip V.?” He speaks here of the nnlimited, uu- 
cautrollable authority of fathers, A very foolish ques 
tiun ! and his discourse liitherto, of government, weak 
and trivial, and liable to objections. 

Ibid. “ Whom he is to consider not as his own, but 
the Almighty’s workmanship.” A very likely con« 
sideratioii fur the ideas of tlie state of nature. A very 
wrong deduction of paternal government; but tliat is 
nothing to the dispute, Ac. 

Page 12. “ And as such might justly be jmnished 
by every one in the state of nature.” False; he does 
not seem to undersband the state of nature, although he 
has borrowed it from Hobbes, Ac. 

Page 1 1. “Merely spt’culative jxiints, and otlier 
indilVerent things,” Ac. And why are sjieculative 
opinions so insign i ficmit ? do not men proceed in their 
jiractice according to their speculations ? so, if the au- 
thor were a chancellor, and one of liis 8|H*culation8 were, 
that the jioorer (he clergy the better, would not that 
he of great use if a cause came lieforc him of tithes or 
church lands? 

Ibid. “ Which can only Iv known by examining 
whether men had any power in tlie state of nature over 
their own or others* actions in these matters.” No, 
that Is a wrong method, unless where religion has not 
been revealed ; in natural religion, Ac, 

Ibid. “ Nothing at first sight can he more obvious 
than that, in all religious matters, none could make 
over the right of judging for himself, since that would 
cause his religion to lie absolutely at the disposal of 
another.” At his rate of arguing (I think I do not 
misrepresent him, and 1 believe he will not deny the 
consequence) a man may jirofess Heathenism, Maho- 
metism, Ac., gain as many proselytes as lie can ; and 
they may have their assemblies, and the magistrate 
ought to protect them, jirovided they do not disturb the 
state : and they may enjoy all secular preferments, he 
lords chancellors, jiulges, Ac. But there are some 
opinions in several religions, which, although tliey do 
not directly make men rebel, yet lead to it. Nay, we 
might hare temples for idols, Ac. A thousand such 
absurdities follow I’roni his general notions, and ill- 
digested schemes. Anil we see in the Old Testament, 
that kings were reckoned good or ill, as they sufl’ered 
or hindered image-worship and idolatry, Ac., whicli 
was limiting conscience. 

Page 15. “ Men may form what clubs, companies, 
or meetings (bey think tit, Ac., which the magistrate, 
as long as the public sustains no damage, cannot 
hinder,” Ac. This is false ; although die public sus- 
tain no damage, they will forbid clubs where they 
think danger may hapiien. 

Page 16. “ The magistrate is as much obliged to 

J irotect them in the way tliey choose of worshijiping 
lim, as in any other indiflerent matter.” — Page 17. 

“ The magistrate ought to treat all his subjects alike, 
how much soever they difier from him or one another 
ill these matters.” Tliis shows that, although they be 
Turks, Jews, or Heathens, it is so. But we are sure 
Christianity is the only true religion, Ac. ; and there- 
fore it should be the magistrate’s chief care to pro- 
pagate it ; and that God should lie worshipjied in that 
form, that those who are the teachers think most 
pro|ier, Ac. 

Page 18. “So that persecution is the most C'lmpre- 
hensive of all crimes, Ac.” But he has not tohl ui what 
is included in the itlea of persecution. State it right. 

Ibid. “ But here it may be demanded, if a man’s 
ccnscience make him do such acts, Ac.” This does not 
answer the above objection.: for if the public be not 
disturbed with atheistical principles preached, nur im 
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moralities, all is well. So that still meri may be Aws, 
Turks, &c. 

Page 22. “ The same reason which obliges Aem to 
make statutes of mortmain, and other laws, against the 
people's giving estates to the clergy, will equally hold 
for their taking them away when given.” A great^ se- 
curity for property ! Will this hold to any other society 
in the state, as merchants, &c., or only to ecclesiastics . 
A petty project ; forming general scliemes requires a 
deeper head than this man’s. 

Ibid. “ But the good of the society being the only 
reason of the magistrate’s having any power over men s 
properties, I cannot see why he should deprive his sub- 
jects of any part tiiereof, for the maintenance of such 
opinions as have no tendency that way,’ &c. Here is 
a paragrajih (vide also infra) which has a great deal in 
it. The meaning is, that no man ought to pay titlies 
who does not believe what the minister preaches. But 
how came they by this property? When they pur- 
cliased the land, they paid only for so much ; and the 
titlies were exempted. It is an older title than any man's 
estate Is ; and if it were taken away to-morrow, it could 
not, without a new law, belong to the owners of the 
other nine parts, any more than impropriations do. 

Ibid. “ For the maintenance of such opinions, as no- 
wise contribute to the public good.” By such opinions 
as the puplic receive no advantage by he must mean 
Christianity. 

I’age 23. '‘Who by reason of such articles are di- 
vided into different; sects.” A pretty cause of sects ! &c. 

Page 24. ‘‘So the same reason, as often as it oc- 
curs, will oblige him to leave that church.” This is 
an excuse for his turning papist. 

Il)id. “ Unless you sujipose churches like traps, easy 
to admit one; but when once he is in, there he must 
always stick, either for tlie pleasure or profit of the 
trap-setters.” Kemark his wit. 

I’age 29. “Nothing can he more absurd than main- 
taining there must be two independent powers in the 
same society, &c.” This is abominably absurd : show it. 

]*age 33. “ The whole hierarcliy as built on it, must 
necessarily fall to the ground, and great will be the fall 
of this spiritual Babylon.” 1 will do him justice, and 
take notice when he his witty, &c. 

Page 30, “Foi if there may be two such [indepen- 
dent powers] in every society on eartli, why may there 
not he more than one in heaven ?” A delicate con- 
sequence. 

J’age 37. “ Without having the less, he could not 
have the greater, in which that is contained.” Sophis- 
tical : instance wherein. 

Page 42. “ Some since, subtler tlian the Jews, have 
managed commutations more to their own advantage 
by enriching themselves, and beggaring, if fame be not 
a liar, many an lionest dissenter.” It is fair to produce 
witnesses, is she a liar or not ? The report is almost 
irnpoHsihle. Commutations were contrived for roguish 
registers and j)roctors, and lay chancellors, but not for 
tlie clergy. 

Page 43. “ Kings and people, who (as the Indians 
do the devil) adored the pope out of fear.” I am in 
doubt whether 1 shall allow that fot wit or not, &c. 
Book you, in these cases, jaeface it thus ; If one may 
use an old saying. 

Page 44. “One reason why the clergy maker what 
they call schism to be so heinous a sin.” There it is 
now ; because he has changed churches, he ridicules 
•cnism ; as Milton wrote for divorces, because he had 
aj» ill wife. For ten pages on, we must give the true 
answer, that makes all these arguments of no use. 

Page 60. “ It possibly will be said, I have all thi;« 
while being doing these gentlemen a great deal of 
wr nig.” I’o do him justice, he sets forth the objections 
of his adversaiies with great strength, and much 


to their advantage. No doubt those are the very oh* 
jeetions we would offer. 

Page 68. “ Their executioner.” He is fond of thii 
word in many places, yet there is nothing in it furthef 
than it is ilie name for the hangman, &c. 

Page 69. “ Since they exclude both from having 
anything in the ordering of church matters.” Another 
part of his scheme ; for, by this the people ouglit to 
execute ecclesiastical offices without distinction, fur 
he brings the other opinion as an absurd one. 

Page 72. “They claim a judicial power, and, by 
virtue of it, the government of the church, and thereby 
(pardon the expression) become traitors both to God 
and man.” Who does he desire to pardon him? or is 
this meant of the English clergy? so it seems. Does 
he desire them to pardon him ? they do it as Christians. 
Does he desire the government to do it? but then how 
can they make examples? He says, the clergy do so, 
&c. ; so he means all. 

Page 74. “ I would gladly know what they mean by 
giving the Holy Ghost.” Explain what is really meant 
by giving the Holy Ghost, like a king empowering an 
ambassador. 

Page 76. “ The Popisli clergy make very hold with 
the three persons of the 'I’rinity.” Why then, don’t 
mix them ; hut we see wliom this glances on most. 
As to the Conge d'elire, and Nolo episcopari, not so 
absurd; and if omitted, why changed? 

Page 78. “ But not to digress ” — Pray does he call 
scnriilify upon the clergy a digression? The apology 
needless, &c. 

Ibid. “A clergyman, it is said, is God’s amba- 
sador.” But you know an ambassador may have a 
secretary, &c. 

Jbld. “ Call their pul])it-speeche8 the word of God.'» 
Tljat is a mistake. 

Page 79. “Such ])er8on8 to represent him.” Are 
not they that own his power fitter to represent him 
than others? Would the author be a fitter person? 

Ibid. “Pufled up witlr intolerable pride and inso- 
lence.” Not at all ; for where is the pride to be 
employed by a prince, whom so few own, and whose 
being is disputed by such as this author ? 

Ibid. “ Perhap from a poor servitor, &c., to be a 
I prime minister in God’s kingdom.” That is right 
God takes notice of the difference between poot 
servitors, &.c. Extremely foolish : show it. The argu- 
ment lies strongly against tlie apostles, poor fishermen ; 
and St. Paul a tent-maker. So gross and idle ! 

l^age 80. “ The formality of laying hand over head 
on a man.” A pun ; but an old one. I remember 
when Swan marie that pun first, he was severely 
checked for it. 

Ibid. “ What more is required to give one a riglit,” 
&c. Here show what power is in the church, and 
what in the state, to make priests. 

Page 85. “ To bring men into, and not turn them 
out of, the ordinary way of salvation.” Yes ; hut as 
one rotten sheep does mischief— -and do you think it 
reasonable that such a one as this author should con- 
verse with Christians, and weak ones ? 

Ibid. See his fine account of spiritual punishment. 
Page 87. “ The clergy affirm, that if they had not 
the power to exclude men from the church, its unity 
could not he preserved.” So to expel an ill member 
from a college, would be the way to divide the college ; 
as in All-Souls , &c. Apply it to him. 

Page 88. “ I cannot see but it is contrary to tliu 
rules of charity to exclude men from the church,” &c. 
All this turns upon the falsest reasoning in the world. 

So, if a man be imprisoned for stealing a horse, he li 
hindered from other duties : and you might aigue, 
that a man who does ill, ought to Ik? more diligent is 
minding other duties, and not to be debarred from fl«in 



Tt i. for contumacy and rebelUon againjt power in 
L church which the law ha» conarmed. So a man « 
outlawed for a trifle, upon contumacy. , 

Page 93. ‘‘Obliging all by penal laws to receive the 

sacrament.” This is false. 

Page 93. “The want of which means can only 
harden a man in his impnitence.” It is for his 
hardened that he is excluded. Suppose a son robs his 
father on the highway, and his father will not see him 
till he restores the money, and owns his faul' It is 
nard to deny him paying his duty in other things, &c. 
How absurd this ! 

Page 95. “ And that only they had a right to give 
it.” Another part of his scheme, that the people have 
a right to give the sacrament. See more of it, pji. 135 
and 137, . ^ ^ 

Page 96. “ Made familiar to such practices by the 
heathen priests.” Well; and this shows the necessity 
of it for peace sake. A silly objection of this and other 
enemies to religion, to think to disgrace it by applying 
heathenism, which only concerns the political part, 
wherein they were as wise as others, and might give 
Viles. Instance, in some, &c. 

Page 98. “How differently from this do the great 
pretenders to primitive practice act,” &c. I'his is a 
remarkable passage. Does he condemn or allow this 
mysterious way V It seems tlie first ; and therefore 
these words are a little turned, but infallibly stood in 
the first draught as a great argument for popery. 

Page loo. “ They dress them up in a sanbeiiito.” , 
So, now we are to answer for the inquisition. One 
thing is, that he makes the fathers guilty of asserting 
most of the corruptions about tlie power of priests. 

Page 101, “Some jjriests assume to themselves an 
arbitrary power of excluding men from the Lords 
suppe".” His scheme; that anybody may administer 
the sacraments, women, or children, &c. 

Page 108. “ One no more than another can be 
reckoned a priest.” See his scheme. Here he dis- 
graces what the law enacts, about the manner of con- 
secrating, &c. 

Page 118. “ Churches serve to worse purposes than 
bear-gardens.” This from Hudibras. 

Page 119. “ In the time of that wise heathen Am- 
mianus Marcellinus ’’ Here he runs down all Chris- 
tianity in general. 

Page 120. “ I shall, in the following part of my 
discourse, show that this doctrine is so far from serv- 
ing the ends of religion, that, 1. It prevents the spread- 
ing of the gospel, &c.” Tins independent power in 
(he church is like the worms ; being the cause of all 
diseases. 

Page 124. “How easily could the Roman emperors 
have destroyed the church f' Just as if he had said, 
how easily could Herod kill Christ while a child, &c. 

Page 125. “ The people were set against bishojis 
by reason of their tyranny.” Wrong; for the bishops 
were no tyrants : their power was swallowed up by the 
popes, and the people desired they should have more. 

It was the regulars that tyrannized and formed priest- 
craft. He is ignorant. 

Page 139. “ He is not bound by the laws of Christ 
to leave his friends in order to be baptized,” &c. Tliis 
directly against the gospel. — One would think him an 
emissary, by his preaching schism. 

Page 142. “ Then will the communion of saints be 
practicable, to which the principles of all parties, the 
occasional conformists only excepted, stand in direct 
^position,” &c. So that all are wrong but they. 
The Scripture is fully against schism. Tindal pro- 
motes it, and places in it all the present and future 
happiness of man. 

Page 144. All he has hitherto said on this matter, 
Hth a very little turrj, were arguments for popery; 
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for it i» certain Siat niigim W ta nq' tor 

win for many hundred yean before the Retoiiiaiie% 
became they were aU of a miiA It ii the amb^n 
of rebel*, preaching upon the di^tenti of eeetar^ 
diat they are not eupreme, which hai ca.^ wan for 
religion. He i» miefaken altogether. Hu little narrow 

understanding and want of learning. 

Page 145. “ Though iomc say the higbnien lives 
might serve for a very good rule, if men would act 
quite contrary to them.” Is he one of those some f 
Beside the new turn of wit, &c., all the clergy in 
England come under his notion of highfliers, as he 
states it. 

Page 147. “ None of them (churchmen) could be 
brought to acknowledge it lawful, upon any account 
whatever, to exclude the duke of York.” This ac- 
count false in fact. 

Ibid. “ And the body politic, whether ecclesiastical 
or civil, must be dealt with after the same manner as 
the body natural.” What, because it is called a body, 
and is a simile, must it hold in all circumstances f 
Page 148. “We find all wise legislators have had 
regard to the tempers, inclinations, and prejudices,” &c. 
This paragraph false. — It was directly contrary in 
several, as Lycurgiis, &c. 

Page 152. “ All the skill of the prehtlsts is not able 
to discover the least distinction between bishop and 
presbyter.” Yet, God knows, this hath been done 
many a time. 

Page 158. “ The Epistle to the Philippians is di- 
rected to the bishops and deacons; I mean in due 
order after the people, viz., to the saints, with their 
bishops and deacons.” I hope he would argue from 
another place that the people precede the king because 
of these words — “ Ye shall be destroyed, both you and 
your king.” 

Page 161. “ The pope, and other great church 
dons.” I suppose he means bishops; but I wish lie 
would explain himself, and not be so very witty in the 
mid.st of an argument ; it is like two mediums, not 
fair in disputing. 

Page 167. “ Clemens Romanus blames the people, 
not for assuming a power, but. for making a wrong use 
of it,” &c. His great error all along is, that he does 
not distinguish between a power and a liberty of ex- 
ercising that power, &c. I would appeal to any man 
whether the clergy have not too little power, since a 
book like his, that unsettles foundations and would 
destroy all, goes unpunished, &c. 

Page 171. “ By this or some such method, the 
bishops obtained their power over their fellow-presby- 
ters, and both over the people. The whole tenour of 
the gospel directly contrary to it.” Then it is not 
an allowable means : this carries it so far as to spoil 
his own system ; it is a sin to have bishops as we have 
them. 

Page 172. “ The preservation of peace and unity, 
and not any divine right, was the reason of establisliing 
a superiority of one of the presbyters over the rest; 
otherwise there would, as they say, have been as many 
schismatics as presbyters. No great compliment to 
the clergy of those days.” Why so ? Tt is the natural 
effect of a worse independency, which he keeps such a 
clatter about, an independency of churches on each 
other, which must naturally create schism. 

Page 183. “ How could the Christians have as- 
serted the disinterestedness of those who first preached 
the gospel, particularly their having a right to the 
tentli part?” Yes, that would have passed easy enough ; 
for they could not imagine teachers could live on air, 
and their heathen priests were much more unreasonable 
Page 184. “ Men’s suftering for such opinions is nut 
sufiScieat to support the weight of them. This is a 
glance against Cliristianity. State the case of convert- 
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ing itifidcis ; the converters are supposed few ; the bulk 
of the priest must be of the converted country. It is 
their own people therefore they maintain. What pro- 
ject or end can a few converters propose? they can 
leave no power to their families, &c. State this, 1 say, 
at length, and give it a true turn. Princes give cur- 
poralions power to purchase lands. 

Page 187. “ That it became an easy prey to the 
barbarous nations.” Ignorance in Tindal. The em- 
pire long declined l)efore Christianity was introduced. 
This a wrong cause, if ever there was one. 

Page 190. It is the clergy’s interest to have re- 
ligion corrupted.” Quite tlie contrary; prove it. 
How is it tlie interest of the English clergy to corrupt 
religion ? The more justice and piety the people have, 
the better it is for them ; for that would prevent the 
penury of farmers, and the oppression of exacting, 
covetous landlords, &c. That which has corrupted 
religion is the lil^rty unlimited of professing all 
opinions. Do not lawyers render law intricate by 
their speculations, &c. And physicians, &c. 

Page 209. “ The spirit and temper of the clergy,’’ 
&c. What does this man think the clergy are made 
of? Answer generally to what he says against coun- 
cils in the teii pages before. Suppose I should bring 
quotations in their praise. 

Page 211. “ As the clergy, though few in comparison 
of the laity, were the inventors of corruptions.” His 
scheme is, that the fewer and poorer the clergy the 
better, and the contrary among the laity. A noble 
principle ; and delicate consequences from it. 

Page 207. “ Men are not always condemned for the 
sake of opinions, but opinions sometimes for the sake 
of men.” And so lie hopes that, if his opinions are 
condemned, peo)jle will tliink it is a spite against him, 
as having been always scandalous. 

Page 210. “ The meanest layman as good a judge 
ms the greatest jiriest, for the meanest man is as much 
interested in the truth of religion as the greatest priest.” 
As if one should say the meanest sick man has as much 
interest in health as a j)hysician, therefore is as good a 
judge of physic as a physician, &c. 

Ibid. “ Had synods been composed of laymen, none 
of those corruptions which tend to advance the interest 
of the clergy,’’ &c. 1’rue. But the part the laity had 
in reforming was little more than foundering. He 
should understand that the nature of things is this, that 
the clergy are made of men, and without some en- 
couragement they will not have the best but the worst. 

Page 215. “ They who gave estates to, rather than 
they who took them from, the clergy, were guilty ol’ 
sacrilege.” Then the people are the church, and the 
clergy not ; another part of his scheme. 

Page 219. “ The clergy, as they subsisted by the 
alms of the peofOe,” &c. This he would have still. 
Show the folly of it. Not possible to show any civil- 
ized nation ever did it. Who would be clergymen 
then ? The absurdity appears by putting the case that 
none were to be statesmen, lawyers, or physicians, but 
who were to subsist by alms. 

Page 222. “ These subtle clergymen work their 
designs who lately cut out such a tacking job for 
them,” &c. He is mistaken — everybody was for the 
bill almost, though not for the tack. The bishop o/ 
Sarum was for it, as appears by his speech against it. 
But it seems the taclcing is owing to metaphysical 
speculations. I wonder whether is most perplexed, 
this author in his style or the writings of our divines. 
In the judgment of all people our divines have carried 
practical preaching and writing to the greatest per- 
fection it ever arrived to ; which shows that we 
may affirm in general our clergy is excellent, although 
this or that man be faulty. As if an army be con- 
stantly victorious, regular, &c., we may say it is 


an excellent., victorious army : but Tindal, to di*. 
parage it, would say such a seijeant ran away ; such 
an ensign hid himself in a ditch; nay, one colonel 
turned his back, therefore it is a corrupt, cowardly 
army, &c. 

Page 224. ‘‘ They were as apprehensive of the works 
of Aristotle as some men are of the works of a late 
philosopher, which, they are afraid will let too much 
light into the world.” Yet just such another; only a 
commentator on Aristotle. People are likely to im- 
prove their understanding much with Locke ; it is not 
his “Human Understanding,” but other works, that 
{)eople dislike, although in that there are some danger- 
ous tenets, as that of no innate ideas. 

Page 226. “ Could they, like the popish priests, add 
to this a restraint on the press, their business would he 
done.” So it ought : for example, to hinder his book, 
because it is written to justify the vices and infidelity 
of the age. There can be no other design in it. For 
is this a way or manner to do good? railing does but 
provoke. The opinion of the whole parliament is, the 
clergy are too poor. 

Ibid. “ When some nations could be no longer kepf 
from ])rying into learning, this miserable gibberish of 
the schools was contrived.” We have exploded school- 
men as much as he, and in some people’s opinion too 
much, since the liberty of embracing any opinion is 
allowed; they following Aristotle, who is doubtless the 
greatest master of arguing in the world : but it has 
been afiishion of late years to explode Aristotle; and 
therefore this man has fallen into it like others, for that 
reason, without understanding liim. Aristotle's poetry, 
rhetoric, and politics are admirable; and therefore it 
is likely, so are his logics. 

Page 230. “ In these freer countries, as the clergy 

have less power, so religion is better understood, and 
more useful and excellent discourses are made on that 
8nl)ject,” &c. Not generally. Holland not very 
famous ; Spain has been, and France is. But it re- 
quires more knowledge than his to form general rules, 
which people strain, when ignorant, to false deductions 
to make them out. 

Page 232. Chap. VII. That this hypothesis of an 
independent power in any set of clergymen makes all 
reformation unlawful, except where those who have 
this power do consent. The title of this chapter a truism. 

Page 234. “If God has not placed mankind, in 
respect to civil matters, under an ab.solute power, but 
has permitted them in every society to act as they 
judge best for their own safety,’’ &c. Bad parallels ; 
bad jxilitics; want of due distinction between teaching 
and government. The people may know when they 
are governed well, but not be wiser than their in- 
structors. Show the difterence. 

Ibid. “ If God has allowed the civil society these 
privileges, can we suppose he has less kindness for his 
church ?” &c. Here they are distinguished then ; here 
it makes for him. It is a sort of turn of expression 
which is scaice with him, and he contradicts himself 
to follow it. 

Page 235. “This cursed hypothesis had perhaps 
never been thought on with relation to civils, had not 
the clergy (who have an inexhaustible magazine of 
oppressive doctrines) contrived first in ecclesiasticals,” 
&c. The seventh paragraph furious and false. Were 
there no tyrante before the clergy, &c. ? 

Page 236. “Therefore, in order to serve them, 
though I expect little thanks,” &c. And why so? 
Will they not, as you say, follow their interest? I 
thought you said so. He has three or four sprightly 
tunis of this kind, that look as if he thought he had 
done wonders and had put all the clergy in a ferment , 
whereas, I do assure him there are but two things 
wonderful in his book : first, how any man in a 
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Christian cc» intry coulil iiave tae boldness and wicked- 
ness to write it; and how any government would 
neglect punishing the author of it, if not as an enemy 
of religion, yet as a profligate trumpeter of sedition. 
These are hard words, got by reading his book. 

Page 236. “ The light of nature, as well as the gospel, 
oliliges people to judge of tliemselves,” &c. “to avoid 
false prophets, seducers,” &c. The legislature can 
turn out a priest, and appoint another ready made, 
but not make one ; as you discharge a physician and 
may take a farrier; but he is no physician unless 
made as he ought to be. 

Ibid. “ Since no more power is required for the one 
than the other.” This is, 1 dislike my physician and 
can turn him oft*, therefore 1 can make any man a 
physician, &c. Cujug est destruere^ &c. Jest on it : 
thcrehire, because he lays schemes for destroying the 
church, we must employ him 'to raise it again. See 
what danger lies in applying maxims at random. So 
because it is the soldiers' business to knock men on the 
head, it is theirs likewise to raise them to life, &c. 

• Page 237. “ It can belong only to tlie |)eople to 
appoint their own ecclesiastical officers.''' This wonl 
“people” is so delicious in him that I cannot tell what 
is included in the idea of the “ people.” Does he 
mean the rabble or the legislature, &c. i In this sense 
it may be true that the legislature gives leave to the 
bishops to appoint, and they appoint themselves ; 1 
mean, the executive power appoints, &c. He shows 
his ignorance in government. As to high church, he 
carries it a prodigious .way, and includes in the idea 
of it more than others will allow. 

Page 239. “ Though it be customary to admit none 
to the ministry who are not approved by the bishops 
or priests,”’ &c. One of his principles to expose. 

Ibid, “If every one has not an inherent right to 
choose his own guide, then a man must be either of the 
religion of his guide, or,'’ &c. That would make 
delicate work in a nation : what would become of all 
our churches? They must dwindle into conventicles. 
Show what would be tlie consequence of this scheme 
in several points. This great reformer, if his projects 
were reduced to practice, how many thousand sects, 
and consequently tumults, &c. Men must be governed 
in speculations, at least not sufiered to vent them, 
because opinions tend to actions, which are most 
governed by opinions, &c. If those who write for the 
church writ no better, they would succeed but scurvily. 
Rut to see whether he be a good writer, let us see when 
he has published his second part. 

Page 253. “ An excellent author in his preface to 
the account of Denmark." This man judges and 
writes much of a level. Molesworth's preface full of 
stale profligate topics. That author wrote his book in 
spite to a nation, as this does to religion, and both 
jwrhaps on poor personal piques.®’ 

Ibid. “ By which means, and not Vjy any difference 
in speculative matters, they are more rich and popu- 
lous.” As if ever anybody thought that a difference 
in speculative opinions made men richer or poorer ; 
for example, &c. 

Page 258. “ Play the devil for God’s sake.” If this 
is meant for wit, I would be glad to observe it ; but in 
such cases 1 first look whet her there l)e common sense, &c. 

Page 261. “ Christendom has been the scene of 
perpetual wars, massacres,*' &c. He does not consider 
that most religious wars have been caused by schisms, 
when the dissenting parties w ere ready to join with any 
ambitious discontented man. The national religion 
always desires peace, even in her notions, for its 
interests. 

Page 270. “ Some have taken the liberty to compare 
a high-church priest in politics, to a monkey in a glass- 
shop, where, as he can do no good, so he never fails of 
® Lord Molesworth’s account of Denmark 


• Iff* 

doing mischief enough.” That is nis modesty, it is his 
own simile, and it rather fits a man that does so and 
so, meaning himself. Besides, the comparison is 
foolish : so it is with men as with stags. 

Page 276. “ Their interest obliges them directly to 
promote tyranny.” The matter is, that Christianity 
18 the fault which spoils the priests, for they were like 
other men before they were priests. Among tne 
Romans, priests did not do so ; for they had the greatest 
power during the republic. I wonder he did not prove 
they spoiled Nero. 

Page 277. “ No princes have been more insupport- 
able, and done greater violence to the commonwealth, 
tlian those the clergy have honoured for saints and 
martyrs.” For example in our country, the princes 
most celebrated by our clergy are, &c. &c. &c. And 
the quarrels since the Conquest were nothing at all of 
the clergy, bnt purely of families, &c., wherein the 
clergy only joined like other men. 

Page 279. “After the reformation, I desire to know 
whether the conduct of the clergy was anywise altered 
for the better,” &c. Monstrous misrepresentation ! 
Does this man's spirit of declaiming let him forget all 
trulh of fad, as here, &c. ? Sh* w it. Or does be flatter 
himself a time will come in future ages that men will 
believe it on his word ? In short, between declaiming, 
between misrepresenting, and falseness, and charging 
popish things, and independency, huddled together, 
his whole book is em])loyed. 

Set forth at large the necessity of union in religion, 
and the disadvantage of the contrary, and answer the 
contrary in Holland, where they have no religion, atid 
are the worst constituted government in the world to 
last. It is ignorance of causes and apj)earance8 which 
makes shallow people judge so much to their advan- 
tage. They are governed by the administration and 
almost legislature of Holland, through advantage of 
property, nor are tliey fit to be set in balance with a 
noble kingdom, &c., like a man that gets a hundred 
pounds a-year by hard labour, and one that has it in land. 

Page 280. “ It may be worth inquiring whether the 
dlllerence between the several sects in England, ” &c. 
A noble notion started, that union in the church must 
enslave the kingdom : reflect on it. This man has 
somewhere heard that it is a point of wit to advance 
paradoxes, and the bolder the better. But the wit lies 
in maintiiining them, which he neglects, and forms 
imaginary conclusions from them os if tliey were true 
and uncontested. 

He adds, “ That in the best constituted church the 
^eatest good which can be expected of the ecclesiastics 
is from their divisions.” This is a maxim deduced 
from a gradation of false suppositions. If a man 
should turn the tables, aud argue thatall the debauchery, 
atheism, licentiousness, &c., of the times, were owing 
to the poverty of the clergy, &c., what would be say ? 
There have been more wars of religion since the ruin ot 
the clergy than before in England. All the civil wart 
before were from other causes. 

Page 283. “ Pniyers are made in the loyal univer- 
sity of Oxford to continue the throne free from the 
contagion of schism. See Mather's sermon on the 29th 
of May, 1705.” Thus he ridicules the university, 
while he is eating their bread.* The whole university 
comes with the most loyal addresses, yet that goes fur 
liothing. If one indiscreet man drops an indiscreet 
word, all must answer for it. 

Page 286. “ By allowing all who hold no opinions 
prejudicial to the state, and contribute equally with 
their fellow-subjects to its support, equal privileges in 
it.” But who denies that of the dissenters? 3 be 
Calvinist scheme one would not think proper l'i>r 
monarchy. Therefore they fall in with the Scotch, 
Geneva, and Holland , and when they had strength 
** Timkl vv;t8 fellow of All Souls’ College. 
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liere^ theypfuUed down fhe monarchy. But I will tell 
an opinion they hold prejudicial to the state in his 
opinion ; and that is, that they are against ttderation, 
of which if I do not show him ten times more instances 
from their greatest writers than he can do of passive 
obedience among the clergy, I have done. 

“ Does not justice demand tliat they who alike con- 
tribute to the burden should alike receive the advan- 
tage?” Here is another of his maxims closely put 
without considering what exceptions may be made. 
The papists have contributed doubly (being so faxed), 
therefore, by this rule, they ought to have double 
advantage. Protection in property, leave to trade and 
purchase, &c., are enough for a government to give. 
Employments in a state are a reward for those who 
entirely agree with it, &c. For example, a man who 
upon all occjisions declared his opinion of a common- 
wealth to be preferable to a monarchy would not be a 
fit man to have employments; let him enjoy his 
opinion, but not be in a capacity of reducing it to 
practice, &c. 

Page 287. “ There can be no alteration in the esta- 
blished mode of church discipline, which is not made 
in a legal way.” Oh ! but there are several methods 
to compass this legal way, by cunning, faction, indus- 
try. The common people he knows may he wrought 
upor» by priests; these may influence the faction, and 
so compass a very pernicious law, and in a legal way 
ruin the state; as king Charles I. began to be ruined 
in a legal way by p.issiiig bills, &c. 

Page 288. “As everything is persecution which 
puts a man in a worse condition tlian his neighbours.” 
It is hard to think sometimes whether this man is hired 
to write for or against dissenters and the sects. This 
is their opinion, although they will not own it so 
roundly. Let tins be brought to practice: make a 
quaker lord-chancellor who thinks jiaying tithes un- 
lawful ; and bring other instances to show that 
several employments affect the church. 

Ibid. “Great advantages which both church and 
state have got by the kindness already shown to dis- 
senters.” Let them then be thankful for that. We 
niimour children for their good somefimes, but too 
touch may hurt. Observe tliat this G4th paragraph 
just contradicts the former. For, if we have advan- 
tage by kindness shown dissenters, then there is no 
necessity of banishment or death. 

Page 290. “ Christ never designed the holy sacra- 
ment should lie prostituted to serve a party. And that 
people should be bribed by a place to receive un- 
worthily.” Why, the business is, to be sure, that those 
who are employed are of the national church ; and the 
way to know it is by receiving the sacrament, which 
all men ought to do in their own church, and if not, 
are hai'dly fit for an office ; and if they have those 
moral qualifications he meufions joined to religion, no 
fear of receiving unworthily. And for this there might 
l>e a remedy : to take an oath that they are of the same 
principles, &c., for that is the end of receiving; and 
tliat it might be no bribe, the bill against occasional 
conformity would prevent entirely. 

Ibid. “ Preferring men not for their capacity, but 
their zeal to the church.” The misfortune is, that if 
we prefer dissenters to great posts they will have an in- 
dination to make themselves the national churcli, and 
o there will be perpetual struggling; which case may 
>6 dangerous to the state. For men are naturally wish* 
ng t(> get over others to their own opinion : witness 
his writer, who has published as singular and absurd 
otioiis as possible, yet hixs a mighty zeal to bring us 
ver to them, &c. 

Page 292. Here are two pages of scurrilous faction, 
(th a deal of reflections on great persons. Under the 
,)tion of high-churchmen he runs down all uniformity 
id church government. Hei^ ii tl.'e wl/»lt lower 


house of convocation, which represents the bo ly of the 
clergy, and both universities, treated with rudeness 
by an obscure, corrupt member, while he is eating their 
bread. 

Page 294. “The reason why the middle sort of 
people retain so much of their ancient virtue, Ac., is 
because no such pernicious notions are the ingredients' 
of tlieir education; which it is a sign are infinitely 
absurd when so many of the gentry and nobility can, 
notwithstanding their pi-epossession, get clear of them,’ 
Now the very same argument lies against religion, 
morality, honour, and honesty ; which are, it seems, 
but prejudices of education, and too many get clear of 
them. The middle sort of {leople have other things to 
mind than the factions of the age. He always assigns 
many causes, and sometimes with reason, since he makes 
imaginary elfects. He quarrels at power being lodged 
in the clergy : when there is no reasonable Protestant, 
clergy or laity, who will not readily own the incon- 
veniences by too great power and wealth in any one body 
of men, ecclesiastics or seculars : hut on that account 
to weed up the wheat with the tares ; to banish alji 
religion because it is capable of being corrupted ; to 
give unbounded licence to all sects, &c. — And if 
heresies had not been used with some violence in the 
primitive age, we should have had, instead of true 
religion, tlie most corrupt one in the world. 

l^age 316. “ The Dutch, and the rest of our Pres- 
byterian allies, Ac.” The Dutch will hardly thank 
him for this appellation. The French Huguenots and 
Geneva Protestants themselves, and others, have 
lamented the want of episcopacy and approved ours, Ac. 
Ill this and the next paragraph the author introduces 
the arguments he formerly used when he turned Papist 
in King James’s time : and, loath to lose them, he gives 
them a new turn ; and they are the strongest in his 
book, at le/ist have most artifice. 

Page 363. “’Tis jdain all tlie power the bishops 
have is derived from the people,” Ac. In general the 
distinction lies here. The permissive power of exercis- 
ing jurisdiction lies in the people, or legislature, or 
administrator of a kingdom ; but not of making lirm a 
bishop: as a physician that commences abroad may be 
sullered to practise in London, or be hindered ; but 
they have not the power of creating him a doctor, which 
is ])eculiar to a university. This is some allusion ; but 
the thing is plain, as it seems to me, and wants no sub- 
terfuge, Ac. 

Page 338. “ A journeyman bishop to ordain for 
him.” Does any man think that writing at this rate 
does the author's cause any service ? is it his wit or his 
spleen that he cannot govern ? 

Page 364. “ Can any have a right to an office witli- 
out having a right to do those things in which the office 
consists!” 1 answer, the ordination is valid. But a 
man may prudeiitially forbid to do some things : as a 
clergyman may marry without licence or banns ; the 
marriage is good, yet he is punishable for it. 

Page 368. “ A choice made by persons wno have 
no right to choose is an error of the first concoction.’’ 
That battered simile again I this is hard, 1 wish phy- 
sicians had kept that a secret, it lies so ready for him 
to be witty with. 

Page 370. “ If prescription can make mere nullities 
to become good and valid, the laity may be capable 
of all manner of ecclesiastical power,” Ac. There is a 
dift’erence ; for here the same way is kept, altliough 
tliere might be breaches ; hut it is quite otherwise if 
you alter the whole method from what it was at first. 
We see bishops: there always were bishops: it is the 
old way still. So a family is still held the same, 
although we are not sure of the purity of every one oi 
the race. 

Page 380. “It 18 siiid that every nation is not a 
comph'te bo<ly politic williin itself as to ecclesiastical* 
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Bat the whole chi«rch, say they, composes such a body, 
a/id Christ is the head of it. But Christ's headship 
makes Christians no more one body politic with re8j)ect 
to ecclesiasticals than to civils. ’ Here we must show 
the reason and necessity of the church Injing a corpo- 
ration all over the world : to avoid heresies, and pre- 
serve fundamentals, and hinder the corrupting of Scrip- 
ture^ &c. But there are no sucli necessities in govern- 
ment to be the same everywhere, &c. It is something 
like the colleges in a university ; they are all independ- 
ent, yet joined are one body. So a general council con- 
•isteth of many persons independent of one another, &c. 

However, there is such a thing ns jt/s gentium^ &c. 
And he that is doctor of })hysic or law is so in any 
university of Europe, like the Respublica Liferaritt. 
Nor to me does there seem anything contradicting or 
improper in this notion of the Catholic church ; anil for 
want of such a commuuion religion is so much cor- 
rupted, and would be more if there were not more 
communion in this than in civils. It is of no import 
to mankind how nations are governed ; but the prc- 
«e»ving the purity of religion is best held up by en- 
deavouring to make it one body over the world. 
Something like as there is in trade. So to be able to 
communicate with all Christians we come among is at 
least to be wished and aimed at as much as we can. 

Page 381. “ In a word, if the l)i8ho])s are not su- 

preme,” &c. Here he reassumes his arguments for 
popery, that there cannot be a body politic of the 
churcii through the whole world without a visible head 
to have recourse to. These were formerly writ to ad- 
vance po^iery, and now to put an absurdity upon the 
hypothesis of a Catholic churcli. As they say in 
Ireland, in king James's time they built mass-houses 
which we make very good barns of. 

Page 388. “ Bishojis are under a premunire obliged 
to confirm and consecrate the person named in the 
conge iPelire.''' This perhajjs is complained of. He is 
permitted to do it. We allow the legislature may 
hinder if they please ; as they may turn out Christianity 
if they think fit. 

Page 389. ‘‘ It is the magistrate who empowers them 
to do more for other bishops than they can for them- 
selves, since they cannot appoint their own successors.” 
Yes they could if the magistrate would let them. Here 
is an endless sjdutter and a parcel of ])erplexed distinc- 
tions upon no occasion. All that the clergy pretend 
0 is a right of (qualifying nuin for the ministry, some- 
thing like what a university doth with degrees. This 
power they claim from God, and that the civil power 
lannot do it as pleasing to God without them; but 
they may choose whether they will suffer it or not. A 
religion cannot be crammed down a nation’s throat 
against their will ; but when they receive a religion, it 
is supposed they receive it as their converters give it ; 
and upon that foot they cannot justly mingle their own 
methods that contradict that religion, &c. 

Page 390, “ With us the bishops act only minis- 
terially and by virtue of the regal commission, by 
which the prince firmly enjoins and commands them 
to proceed in choosing, confirming, and consecrating, 
&c.” Suppose we held it unlawful to do so : how can 
we help it? But docs that make it rightful if it be 
not so? Suppose the author lived in a heathen country, 
where a law would be made to call Christianity idola- 
trous; would that be a topic for him to prove it so 
by, &c? And why do the clergy incur a premunire? 
to frighten them ? Because the law understandeth 
that if they refuse the chosen cannot be a bishop. 
Blit, if the clergy had an order to do it otherwise 
than they have prescribed, they ought and would incur 
a hundred rather. 

Page 402. “ I believe the Catholic church,” &c. 
Here he ridicule* the A[»ostles’ Creed. Another jiarf 
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of his scheme. By what he says in these page* it Is 
certain his design is either to run down Christianity or 
set up popery ; the latter it is more charitable to tliink, 
and firom his jiast life, highly jirobable. 

Page 405. I'hat which gave the papists so gn^at 
advantage was, clergymen's talking so very inconsistent 
with themselves,” &c. State the diflerence here be- 
tween our separation from Rome and the dissenters 
from us, and show the falseness of what he says. 1 
wish be would tell us what he leaves for a clergyman 
to do, if he may not instruct the people in religion, 
and if they should not receive his instructions. 

Page 411. “ J’he restraint of the press a badge of 
popery.” Why is that a badge of po})ery ? why not 
restrain the jiress to those who would confound religion 
as in civil matters? But this toucheth himself. He 
would starve ]>erhap8, &c. Let him get some honest er 
livelihood then. It is plain all his arguments against 
constraint, &c., favour the q)api8t8 as much as dissent- 
ers ; for both have opinions that may affect the peace 
of the state. 

Page 413. “Since this discourse,” &c. And must 
we have another volume on this one subject of inde- 
pendency ? or is it to fright us ? 1 am not of Dr. Hickes's 
mind, Qutl vietnie. 1 pity the readers and the clergy 
that must answer it, be it ever so insiqiid. Uettect 
on this sarr^astic conclusion, &c. 

MR. COLLINS'S DISCOURSE OF 
FREETHINKING; 

PUT INTO PLAIN ENGLISH, BY WAY OF ABSTRACT^ 
FOR THE USE OF THE POOR. 

IIV A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR. 


“ I came liome at seven, and began a little whim which just 
came into my head and will make a threepenny pamphlet. It 
shall be finished in a week ; and if it .suctieeds, you shall know 
what it is; otherwise not .’’ — Journal to Stella, iiwx. 16, 1712-13. 

“ 1 was to day with my printer, to give him a little )>amphlet 
I have written; but not politicks. It will be oiit by Monday.” 
— Ibid. Jan. 21. 

** I hear there Is now in the pres.s, • An Abstract of Mr. Col- 
lins’s Discourse un Freethiuking ’ Whetlier it be written by an 
enemy or a friend, my author docs not s ty ; but in eitln'r ca.se, 
if the writer strips that adventurous j)iece of its disguise, and 
leaves it naked and exp 08 (;d in full light, he will amply deserve 
a perusal, and cannot fail of being u.serul or entertaining.”— 
E.vainin&r, Jan. 2.3. 

“My little pamphlet is out; it is not politicks.” — Journal 
to Stella , Jiin. 25 . 

“ This discourse is a striking specimen of the dean’s well- 
known tulent for irony ; \\bich, as he soraew’here says. 

“ He was born to introduce. 

To fashion brought, and taught its use.” 

“ It must be ow’ued, however, that ihis species of rhetorical 
figure is too reflneil, at least in the present instance, to be 
adapted to the apprehension and discernment of the poor, for 
whom it is •professedly intended ; but perhaps that profession 
was ironical too. 

Arthur Collins, esq., publishfd in 1713 his memorable “ Dis- 
coursi‘ of Freeth inking, occasioned by the rise and growth of a 
sect called Freethinkers.” This made a great noise; and wa* 
atbicked among otlicrs by Mr. Iloadly, and by Dr. Bentley 
under the name of Pbilefeuthurus JApsiensis; and was at the 
same time exposed by the admirable irony of Dr. Swift. — Wliilst 
all parties exerted their zeal against it in England, the author 
went abroad ; and was treated with great civility by all sorts of 
people, priests, Jesuits, Calvinists, Arminians, &c. He went 
from Holland to Flanders, with a design of visiting France and 
Italy ; but wsis recalled by the sudden death of a near relatioix. 
In 1715, he published “ A philosophical Enquiry concerning 
Human Libeily and retired that year into E-sex, for which 
county he wjis chosen treasurer in 1718, an office in which hi* 
strict integrity gained him much reimlation. In 1724, he pub- 
lished “ A Discourse? of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Faitii,” which produced a number of answers; as did bis 
. “ Scheme of Litoral Prophecy,” which appeared in 1727. After 
I liaving been some years in a declining state of bealtli. and 
severely afflicted with the stone, ho died Dec. 13, 1729. 

• Mr. (‘’olliuH called his discourse “ A U*tter to * • •, esq ” N. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

OuB party liaving failed by all their political argu- 
meiiti to re-establish their power, the wist; leaders have 
determined that the last ami principal remedy should 
l)e made use of for opeiiiiig the eyes of this blinded 
nation ; and that a short but jx;rfe( t system of their 
divinity should be published, to which we are all oi us 
ready to subscribe, and which we lay down as a model, 
bearing a close analogy to our schemes in religion. 
Crafty, designing men, that they might keep the world 
in awe, have, in their several forms of government, 
placed a iSu[)reme Power on earth to keep liumiUi kind 
in fear of being hanged, and a Sujireme Power in hea- 
ven for fear of being damned. In order to cure men’s 
ap[)rehen8ions of the former, several of our learned 
members have written many profound treatises on an- 
archy ; but a brief complete body of atlieology seemed 
yet wanting till this irrefragable discourse a])pt‘ared. 
However, it so happens that our ablest brethren, in 
their elaborate disquisitions upon this subject, have 
written with so much caution that ignorant unbelievers 
have edided very little by them. J grant tliat those 
daring spirits who tirst adventured to write against 
the direct rules of the gospel, the current of antiquity, 
tlie religion of the magistrate, and the laws of the land, 
had some measures to keej); and particularly where 
they railed at r(!ligiotJ, were in the right to use little 
artful disguises, by which a jury could only tiiidthem 
guilty of abusing bcatlienism or popery. But the 
mystery is now revealed, that there is no such thing as 
mystery or revelation ; and though our friends are out 
of place and ])ower, yet we may have so much confi- 
dence ill the present ministry to he secure that those 
who suffer so many free speeclies against llieir sove- 
reign and themselves to pass unpunished will never 
esent our expressing tlie freest fliouglits against their 
religion; but think with Tiberius, that, if there be a 
God, he is able enough tonuMMige any injuries done to 
himself, without expecting the cii il power to interpose. 

By these ronectiiius 1 was brought to think that the 
most ingenious autlior of the Discourse upon Freeth ink- 
ing, in a letter to Somebody, esq., although lie lias 
used less r<;serve than any of his predecessors, might 
yet liave been more free and open. 1 considered that 
several well-willers to infidelity might be discouraged 
by a sliow of logic and a multijilicity of quotations 
scattered Ihrougli his book, which to understaiidiiigs of 
that size might carry an appearance of something like 
book-learning, and consequently fright them from read- 
ing for their im])rovement. 1 conld see no reason why 
these great discoveries should he hid from our youth 
ofvpiality who frequent White's and Tom’s; why they 
should not be adapted to the capacities of the Kifcat 
and Hanover clubs, who might thou be able to read 
leotures on them to their several toasts; and it will be 
allowed on all hands that nothing can sooner lielj) to 
restore oiir abdicated cause than a firm imivers.al belief 
of the princi})leslaid down by this sublime author : for 
1 am sensible that nothing would more contribute to 
“ the continuance of the war ” and the restoration of the 
late ministry than to have tlae doctrines delivered in 
this treatise well infused into the people. I have there- 
fore compiled them into the following abstract, wherein 
I have adhered to the very words of our author, 
only adding some few explanations of my own where 
tne terms hapjien to be too learned, and consequently a 
little beyond the comprehension of those for whom the 
work was principally intended — I mean the nobility 
and gentry of our party: after which I hojie it will be 
impossible for the malice of a Jacobite, high-flying, 
priest-ridden faction to misrepresent us. The few ad- 
ditions I have made are for no other use than to help 
the transition, which could not otherwise be ke^Hinon 


Bbatract : but 1 have not jiresumed to advance anything 
of my own ; which, liesides, would lie needless to an 
author who has so fully handled and demonstrated 
every particular. 1 shall only add that, though this 
writer, when he speaks of priests, desires chiefly to be un- 
derstood to mean the English clergy, yet he includes 
all priests whatsoever, except the ancient and modern 
heathens, tlie Turks, Quakers, and Sociiiians. 

THE LETTER. 

Sir, 1 send you this apology for freethiuking without 
the least hopes of doing good, hut purely to comply 
with your request ; for those truths which nobody can 
deny will do no good to those who deny them. The 
clergy who are so impudent to teach the pe(»ple the 
doctrines of faith, are all either cunning knaves or 
mad fools ; for noiu' but artificial, designing men, and 
crack-brained enthusiasts, presume to be guides to others 
in matters of speculation, which all the doctrines of 
Christianity are ; and whoever has a mind to learn 
the Christian relif^on naturally, chooses such knaves 
and fools to teach them. Now the Bible, whiai 
contains tlie jaeci'pts of the priests' religion, is the 
most diflicnlt book in the world to be understood: it 
requires a thorough knowledge in natural, civil, eccle- 
siastical history, law, husbandry, sailing, physic, phar- 
macy, rnatliematics, metajdiysics, ethics, and every- 
thing else that can be named : and everybody who 
believes it ought to understand it, and must do so by 
force of his own Ireethinking without any guide or 
instructor. 

How can a man think at all if he does not think 
freely ? A man who does not eat and drink freely, does 
not eat and drink at all. Why may not I be denied 
the liberty of freeseeing as well as freethiuking? Vet 
indiody prclends tliat tlie first is unlawful, for a cat 
may look on a king; though you be near-sighted, or 
liave weak or sore eyes, or are blind, you may be a 
I’leeseer; you oiiglit to see for yourself, and not trust 
to a guide to choose the colour of your stockings or 
save you from falling into a ditch. 

In like manner, there ought to be no restraint at all 
on thinking freely upon any proposition, however im- 
jiioiis or uhsiinl. There is not the least hurt in the 
wickedest thoughts, provided they be free; nor in tell- 
ing those thoughts to everybody, and endeavouring to 
convince the world of them ; for all this is included 
ill the doctrine of freethiuking, as I shall plainly show 
you in what follows; and therefore you are all along 
to understand the word frecthinking in this sense. 

If you arc apt to he afraid of the devil, think freely 
of liiin and you destroy him and his kingdom. Free- 
thinking has done him more mischief than all the 
clergy in the world ever could do : they believe in the 
devil, they have an interest in him, and therefore are 
the great sujiports of his kingdom. The devil was in 
the staies-general before they began to be freetbiukers ; 
for England and Holland were formerly the Christian 
territories of the devil. I told you how he left Hol- 
land ; and freethiuking and the Hevolution banished 
him from England ; I defy till the clergy to show me 
when they ever had such success against him. My 
meaning is, that to think freely of the devil is to think 
there is no devil at all ; and he that thinks so, the devil 
is in him if he be afraid of the devil. 

But within these two or three years the devil hat 
come into England again ; and Dr. Sacheverell has 
given him commission to apjiear in the 8ha|>e of a cat, 
^nd carry old women about upon broomsticks : and 
the devil has now so many “ministers ordained to hit 
service,” that they have rendered freet.liiriking odious 
and nothing but the second coming of Christ can re- 
Btore it 
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The priests tell me I am to believe the Bible ; but 
freethitiking tells me otherwise in many jKirticulars. 
The Bible says the Jews were a nation favoured by 
God ; but I, who am a freethinker, say that cannot be, 
because the Jews lived in a corner of the earth, and 
freetliinking makes it clear that those who live in 
comers cannot be favourites of God. The New Testa- 
ment all along asstn-ts the truth of Christianity, but 
freetliinking denies it; because Christianity was com- 
municated but to a lew, and wliatever is communicated 
but to a few cannot be true ; for that is like whisper- 
ing, and the proverb says “that there is no whispering 
without lying.” 

Here is a society in London fur propagating free- 
thinking throughout the world, encouraged and sup- 
ported by the queen and many others. \'ou say, ]ier- 
haps, it is for propagating tlie gospel. Do you tliink 
the missionaries we send will tell the. heathens that they 
must not think freely? No, surely; why then, it is 
manifest those missionaries must be freethinkers and 
make the heatliens so too. But why should not the 
king of Siam, whose religion is heathenism and idolatry, 
send over a parcel of liis priests to convert us to his 
church, as well as we send missionaries there? Both 
projects are exactly of a piece and equally reasonable ; 
and if tliose heathen priests were here, it would be our 
duty to hearken to them, and think freely whether they 
may not be in the. right rather than we. 1 heartily 
wish a detachment of such divines as Dr. Ath rhury, 
Dr. Smallridge, Dr. Swift, Dr. Sacheverell, and some 
others, were sent every year to the fartlx'st part of the 
heathen world, and that we had a cargo of their yniests 
in return who would spread fie<*thinking among us. 
Then the war would go on, the late ministry be re- 
stored, and faction cease; which our jiriests inllamehy 
haranguing upon texts^ and falsely call that “preach- 
ing the gospel.” 

I have another project in my head, which ought to 
he put in execution in order to make us freethinkers. 
It is a great liardshi]) ami injustice that our pric'sts 
must not he disturlwd while they are prating in their 
pulpit. For exanqile : why should not William Penn 
the Quaker, or any Anal)ay)tist, I^apist, Muggletonion, 
Jew, or sweet-singer, have liberty to come into St. Paul's 
cliiircli ill the midst of divine service, and endeavour 
to convert first the aldermen, then the preacher and 
singing-men? or jiray, why migiit not poor Mr. 
Whistoii, who denies the divinity of Christ, be al- 
lowed to come into the lower house of convocation 
ami convert the clergy? But, alas! we are overrun 
with such false notions, that if Penn or Winston 
should do their duty, they would be reckoned fanatics 
and disturbers of tlie holy synod ; althougli they have 
as good a title to it as St, Paul bad to go into the 
synagogues of the Jews ; and their authority is full as 
divine as his. 

Christ himself commands us to be freethinkers ; for 
he bids us search the Scrijjtures and take heed what 
and whom we hear ; by which he plainly warns us 
not to heliev'e onr bishops and clergy ; for Jesus Christ, 
when he considered that all the Jewish and heathen 
priests, whose religion he came to abolisli, were his 
enemies, rightly concluded that those appointed by 
him to preach bis own gospel would probably be so 
too ; and could not be secure that any set of jn lests of 
the faith he delivered would ever be otherwise : there- 
fore it is fully demonstrated that the clergy of the 
church of England are mortal enemies to Christ, and 
ought not to l)e believed. 

But without the privilege of freetliinking, bow is it 
possible to know which is the right wScripture? Here 
are perhaps twenty sorts of scriptures ’in the several 
parts of the world, and every set of priests contends 
Thai their scripture is Uie true oue. The ludiau hra i 
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mins have a book of scripture called the Sbastei ; the 
Persees their Zundivastaw ; the bonzes in China have 
theirs, written by the disciples of Fobe, whom they 
cull “ God and Saviour of the world, who was born to 
teach the way of salvation, and to give satisfaction for 
all mens sins which, you see, is directly the same 
witli what our priests pretend of Christ. And must we 
not think freely to find out which are in the right, 
whether the bishops or the bonzes? But the talapoins, 
or heathen clergy of Siam, approach yet nearer to the 
system of our priests ; they have a book of scripture 
written by Sommonocodam, wlio, the Siamese say, 
was “ born of a virgin,” ami was “ the God expecte(I 
by the universe;*’ just as our priests (ell us that Jesus 
Christ was born of the A'irgin Mary, and was the 
Messiah so long expectea I'lie Turkish priests, or 
dervises, have their scripture which they call the Al- 
coran. The Jews have the Old Testament for their 
scripture, and the Christians have both the Old ami 
the New. Now, among all these scriptures there can- 
not above one be right ; and bow is it possible to 
know which is that without reading them all, and then 
thinking freely, every one of us fur ourselves, without 
following (he advice or instruction of any guide, before 
we venture to clioose? The j)arliament ought to be at 
the charge of finding a sullicient number of these 
scriptures for every oiiC of her majesty's subjects; for 
there are twenty to one against us that we may be in 
the wrong : but a great deal of IVcetbinkiiig will at 
last set us all right, and every one will adhere to the 
sciipture he likes best; by which means, religion, 
peace, and wealth will he for ever secured in her 
majesty's realms. 

And it is the more necessary that the good peojde of 
England should have liberty to choose some other 
scripture, because all Christian priests difler so much 
about the copies of theirs, and about the various read- 
ings of the several manuscripts, wliich quite destroys 
the authority of the Bible: for what authority can a 
book pretend to where there are vario'is readings? 
And for this reason it is manifest tljat no man can 
know the o])inions of •Aristotle or Plato, or believe the 
facts related by Thucydides or Li\'y, or be pleased 
with the poetry of Homer and Virgil, all which hooks 
are utterly useless upon account of their various read- 
ings. Some books of Scrijiture are said to he lost, and 
tliis utterly destroys the credit of those that are left : 
some we reject which the Africans and Coptics re- 
ceive ; and why may we not think freely ami reject 
the rest ? Some think the Scriptures wholly inspired, 
some partly, and some not at all. Now this is just the 
very case with the bramins, persees, bonzes, talapoins, 
dervises, rabbis, ami all other priests, who build their 
religion upon books, as our priests do upon their 
Bibles. Tiiey all equally differ about the copies, 
various readings, ami inspirations, of their several 
scriptures; and God knows which are in the right: 
freelhinking alone can determine it. 

It would he endless to sliow in how many particulars 
the priests of the heathen and Christian cliurches differ 
about the meaning even of those Scriptures which they 
universally receive as sacred. But to avoid prolixity 
I shall confine myself to the different opinions among 
the priests of the church of Eiiglarid ; and here only 
give you a specimen, because even these are too many 
to he eninnerated. 

I have found out a bishop (though indeed his opi- 
nions are comlenmed by all his brethren) who allows 
the scriptures to he so difficult, that God has left them 
rafher as a trial of our imlustry than a repository of 
onr faith and t'nrniture of creeds and articles of belief; 
with several other admirable schemes of freethiiiking, 
which you inay consult at your leisure. 

The doctrine oi‘ the Trinity Is the most fnndomenta) 
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point of the whole Christian religion. Nothing is 
more easy to a freethinker : yet what diflerent notions 
of it do (lie English priests pretend to deduce from 
Scripture, explaining it by “specific unities, eternal 
modes of subsistence, and the like unintelligible 
jargon! Nay, it is a question wbefli(*r this doctrine 
be fundanjental or not; for thougli Dr. South and 
bishop Bull athnn it, yet bishop Taylor and Dr. 
Wallis deny it. And that excellent freethinking pre- 
late blslioj) Taylor observes that Athanasius's example 
was follovverl witli too much greediness: by which 
means it has liap})ened that the greater number of our 
priests are in that sentiment, and think it necessary to 
believe the I'rinity and incarnation of Christ. 

Our ])riests likewise dispute several circumstances 
about the resurrection of the ilead, the nature of our 
bodies after the resurrection, and in what manner they 
shall be united to our souls. They also attack one 
another “ very weakly, with gieat vigour,” about pre- 
destination. And it is certainly true (for bisho]) 
Taylor and Mr. Wliiston the sociniaii say so) that all 
churches in prosperity alter their doctrines every age, 
and are neither satisfied with themselves nor their own 
confessions; neither does any clergyman of sense be- 
lieve the thirty-nine articles. 

Our priests difter about the eternity of bell torments. 
The famous Dr. Henry More, and the most ]>iou8 and 
rational of all priests. Dr. Tillotson ( both freethinkers), 
believe them to be not eternal. They difter about 
kcej)ing the sabbath, the divine right of episcoimcy, 
and the doctrine of original sin ; which is the founda- 
tion of the whole Christkin religion; for, if men arc 
not liable to be damned for Adam's sin, the Cliristian 
religion is an imposture : yet this is now disputed 
among them ; so is lay ba[)tism ; so was formerly the 
lawfulness of usury ; but now the priests are common 
stock-jobbers, attorneys, and scriveners. In short, there 
is no end of disputing among priests : and therefore I 
conclude that there ought to he no such thing in (he 
world as juiests, teacliers, or guides, for inslructiug 
ignorant people in religion, but that every man ought 
to think freely for himself. * 

I will fell yon my meaning in all this. The priests 
dispute every point in the Christian religion as well as 
almost every text in the Bible; and the force of my 
argument lies here, that, whatever ])oint is disputed by 
one or two divines, however condemned by the church, 
not only that particular pt)lnt, but the whole article to 
which it relates, may lawfully be received or rejected 
by any freethinker. For instance, suppose More and 
Tillotson deny tlie eternity of hell torments, a free- 
thinker may deny all future punishments whatsoever. 
The priests dispute about explaining the Trinity ; 
therefore a freethinker may reject one or two, or tlie 
whole three per.sons : at least he may reject Cliristi- 
anity, because the Trinity is the most fundamental 
doctrine of that religion. So I aflirm original sin, and 
that men are now lialde to be damned for Adam's sin, 
to be the foundation of the whole Christian religion ; 
but this point was formerly, and is now, disputed; 
therefore a freethinker may deny the w'hole. And 1 
cannot help giving you one further direction, how I 
insinuate all along that the wisest freethinkiug priests, 
whom you may distinguish by the epithets 1 bestow 
on them, were those who cli/Tered most from the gene- 
rality of their brethren. 

But, besides, the conduct of our priests in many 
other points makes freethinkiug unavoidable ; for some 
of them own that the doctrines of the church are cor#- 
tradictory to one another, as well as to reason ; which 
1 thus prove : Dr. Sacheverell says, in his speech at 
his trial, “ I’hat by abandoning passive obedience we 
mutt render ourselves the most inconsistent church in 
the world ergo, there must have been a great miui)r 


ificonsistencies and contradictory doctrines in the church 
liefore. Dr. South ilescribes the incarnation of Christ 
as an astonishing mystery, impossible to be conceived 
by man's reason ; eryo, it is contradictory to itself and 
to reason, and ought to be exploded by all freethinkers. 

Another instance of the priests' conduct which mul- 
tiplies freethinkers is their acknowledgment of abuses, 
defects, and false doctrines in the church; particularly 
that of eating black -pudding, which is so plainly 
forbid in the Old and New Testament, that I wonder 
those who pretend to believe a syllable in either will 
presume to taste it. Why should I mention the want 
of discipline and of a sideboard at the altar, with 
complaints of other great abuses and defects made by 
some of the priests, which no man can think on without 
freethinkiug, and consequently rejecting Christianity ? 

When I see an honest freethinkirig bishop endeavour 
to destroy the power and privileges of the church, and 
Dr. Atterbury angry with him for it, and calling it 
“ dirty work,” what can 1 conclude, by virtue of being 
a freethinker, but that Cbristianity is all ujoheat? 

Mr. Whlsto.i has published several tracts wherein 
he absolutely denies the divinity of Christ. A hislio]) 
tells him, “ Sir, in any matter where you have the 
church's judgment against you, you should be care- 
ful not to break the j)cace of the church by writing 
against it, fhongh you are sure you are in the riglit.” 
Now my opinion is rlirectly contrary and 1 aftirrn 
that, if ten thousand freethinkers thought difterently 
from the received doctrine and from each other, tliey 
would be all in duty bound to publish their thoughts, 
provided they were all sure of being in the rigid, 
though it: broke the peace of the church and state ten 
thousand times. 

And here I must take leave to tell you, although 
you cannot but liave perceived it from what I have 
already siiid, and shall be still more amply convinced 
by what is to follow, that freethinkiug signilies nothing 
without freespeakiug and frecwrltiiig. It is the inuis- 
])ensable duty of a freethinker to endeavour forcing all 
the world to think as lie does, and by that means make 
(hern freethinkers too. You are also to understand 
tliat I allow no man to be a fieethinker any thither 
than as he diflers from the received doctrines of religion. 
Where a man falls in, thougli by perfect chance, with 
what is generally lielieved, lie is in that point a con- 
fined and limited thinker ; and you shall see by and 
by that I celebrate those for the noblest freethinkers in 
every age who diftered from the religion of their coun- 
tries in the most fundamental points, and especially in 
tho.se which bear any analogy to the chief fundamen- 
tals of religion among us. 

Another trick of the jiriests is, to charge all men 
with atheism who have more wit than themselves; 
which, therefore, I exjject will be my case for writing 
this discourse. I'hls is what makes tliem so implacable 
against Mr. Gildon, Dr. I'indal, Mr. Toland, and 
myself; and wdieii they call us wits atheists, it provokes 
us to be f'reethiiikers. 

Again : the priests cannot agree when their Scripture 
was written. They dilTer about the number of canoni- 
cal books, and the various readings. Now, those few 
among us who understand Latin are caref^ul to tell 
this to our disciples, who presently fall a-freeth inking, 
that the Bible is a book not to be depended upon in 
anything at all. 

There is another thing that mightily spreads free- 
thinking, which I believe you would hardly guess. 
The priests have got a way of late of writing books 
against fieefhinking ; I mean treatises in dialogue 
where they introduce atheists, deists, sceptics, and 8o- 
cinians, offering their several arguments. Now these 
freethinkers are too hard for (he priests themselves in 
their own books. And how can it be otherwiesi For 
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M the argunients usually offered by atlieists are fairly 
lepreseuted in these books, they must needs convert 
everybody that reads them ; because atheists, deists, 
sceptics, and Sociniaiis, have certainly better arguments 
to maintain their opinions than any the priests can 
produce to maintain the contrary.’ 

Mr. Creech, a priest, translated Lucretius into 
English, which is a complete system of atheism; and 
several young students, wlio were afterwards priests, 
wrote verses in praise of this translation. The argu- 
ments against Providence in that book are so strong 
that they have added mightily to the number of free- 
thinkers. 

Why should I mention the pious cheats of the 
priests, who in the New Testament translate the word 
ecclegia^ sometimes the church, and sometimes the con- 
gregation ; and episcopus sometimes a bishop, and some- 
times an overseer? A priest, translating a book, left 
out a wliole p.issage that reliected on the king, by 
which lie was an enemy to political freethinklng, a 
most considerable brancli of our system. Another 
priest, translating a book of travels, left out a lying 
fniracle, out of mere malice, to conceal an argument 
for freethinking. In short, these frauds are very com- 
mon in all books which are published liy priests. But, 
however, I love to excuse them whenever 1 can : and 
as to this accusation, they may plead the authority 
of the ancient fathers of the church for forgery, cor- 
ruption, and mangling authors, with more reason than 
for any of their articles of faith. St. Jerom, St. 
Hilary, Eusebius Vercellensis, Victorinus, and several 
others, were all guilty of arrant forgery and corruption : 
for when they translated the works of several free- 
thinkers, whom they called heretics, they omitted all 
their heresies or freethiukings, and had the impudence 
to own It to the world. 

From these many notorious instances of the priests’ 
conduct, 1 conclude they are not to be relied on in any 
one thing relating to religion, but that every man must 
think freely for himself. 

But to this it may be objected that the bulk of man- 
kind is as well qualitied for flying as thinking; and if 
every man thought it his duty to think freely, and 
trouble his neiglibour with his thoughts (which is an 
essential part of freethinking), it would make wild 
work in the world. 1 answer ; whoever cannot think 
freely may let it alone if he jileases by virtue of his 
right to think freely ; that is to say, if such a man 
freely thinks that he cannot think freely, of which 
every man is a sufficient judge, why tiien he need not 
think freely unless he thinks lit. 

Besides, if the bulk of mankind cannot think freely 
in matters of 8(x?culation, as the being of a Gi'd, the 
immortality of the soul, &c., why then freethinking is 
indeed no duty : but then the priests must allow that 
men are not concerned to believe whether there is a 
God or not. But still those who are disposed to think 
freely may think freely if they please. 

It is again objected that freethinking will produce 
endless divisions in opinion, and by consequence dis- 
order society. To which I answer, — 

When every single man comes to have a different 
opinion every day from the wliole world and from 
himself, by virtue of freethinking, and thinks it his 
duty to convert every man to his own freethinking, as 
all we freethinkers do, how can that jxissibly create so 
great a diversity of opinions as to have a set of priests 
agree among themselves to teach the same opinions in 
their several parishes to all who will come to hear 
them ? Besides, if all people were of the same opinion, 
the remedy would be worse than the disease ; I will 
tell you the reason some other time. 

Besides, difference in opinion, especially in matters 
»f great moment, breeds no concision at idl. Witiiets 


Papist and Protestant, Roundiiead and Cavalier, and 
Whig and Tory now among us. I observe, the 
Turkish empire is more at peace within itself than 
Christian princes are with one another. Those noble 
I'urkish virtues of charity and toleration are what con- 
tribute chiefly to the flourishing state of that happy 
monarchy. There Christians and Jews are tolerated, 
and live at ease, if they can hold their tongues and 
think freely, provided they never set foot within the 
mosques nor write against Mahomet. A few plunder- 
ings now and then by the janissaries are all they have 
to fear. 

It is objected that by freethinking men will think 
themselves into atlieism ; and indeed I have allowed 
all along that atheistical books convert men to free- 
thinking. But suppose that to be true, 1 can bring you 
two divines who affirm superstition and enthusiasm to 
be worse than atheism, and more mischievous to society : 
and in short, it is necessary that the bulk of the people 
should be atheists or superstitious. 

It is objected that jiriests ought to be relied on by 
the people as lawyers and physicians, because it is 
their faculty. I answer. It is true, a man wdio is no 
lawyer is not sulTered to plead for himself. But every 
man may be his own quack if he pleases, and he only 
ventures his life ; but in the other case, the priest tells 
him he must be damned : therefore do not trust the 
priest, but think freely for yourself; and if you happen 
to think there is no hell, there certainly is none, and 
consequently you cannot be damned. I answer fur- 
ther, tliat wherever there is no lawyer, physician, or 
priest, that country is paradise. Besides, all priests 
(except the orthodox, and those are not ours, nor any 
that Ikiiow) arc hired by the public to lead men info 
mischief: but lawyers and physicians are not; you 
hire them yourself. 

It is objected (by priests, no doubt, but I have forgot 
their names) that false speculations are necessary to be 
imposeil upon men in ordta* to assist the magistrate in 
keeping the peace ; and that men ought therefore to be 
deceived, like clilldren, for their own good. I answer, 
that zeal for imposing sjieculations, whether true or 
false (under which name of speculations 1 include all 
opinions of religion, as the belief of a God, providence, 
immortality of tlic soul, future rewards and punish- 
ments, A'c.), has done more hurt than it is possible for 
religion to do good. It puts us to the charge of main- 
taining ten thousand priests in England, which is a 
burden upon society never felt on any other occasion; 
and a greater evil to the public than if these eccle- 
siastics were only employed in the most innocent offices 
of life, which I take to be eating and drinking. Now, 
if you oiler to impose anything on mankind beside 
what ndates to moral duties, as to pay your debts, not 
pick pockets, nor commit murder, and the like ; that 
is to say,, if, beside this, you oblige them to believe in 
God and Jesus Christ, what you add to their faith will 
take just so much off from their morality. By this 
argument it is manifest that a perfect moral man must 
be. a perfect atheist; every inch of religion he gets 
loses him an inch of morality ; for there is a certain 
quantum belongs to every man, of which there is 
nothing to sjiare. This is clear from the common 
practice of all our priests ; they never once preach to 
you to love your neighbour, to be just in your deal- 
ings, or to be sober and temperate. The streets of 
London are full of common whores, publicly tolerato^l 
in their wickedness; yet the priests make no com- 
plaints against this enormity either from the pulpit or 
tlie press : I cau affirm that neither you nor I, sir, have 
ever heard one seimon against whoring since we were 
boys. No, the priests allow all these vices, and love 
us the Letter for them, provided we will promise no' 
“ to harangue upon a text," nor to sprinkle a litt*; 
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H iter 111 a cUiUrs face, which they call baptizing, and 
w:>uhl engross it all to themselves. 

Besides, tlie priests engage all the rogues, villains, 
and fools in tneir party, in order to make it as large as 
they can ; by this means they seduced Constantine the 
Great over to their religion, who was the first Christian 
em|M*ror, and so horrible a villain that tlie heathen 
(iriests t(dd him they could not expiate his crimes in 
heir church ; so he was at a loss to know what to do, till 
uiKgyptian bishop assured him tliat there was novillany 
8.) great but was to Ik? expiated by the sacraments of the 
Cliristian religion ; upon which he l)ecame a Christian, 
and to him that religion owes its first settlement. 

It is objected that freelhinkers themselves are the 
most infamous, wicked, and senseless of all mankind. 

I answer, first, we say the same of priests and other 
I)eliever8. Rut tlie truth is, men of all sects are equally 
good and bad ; for no religion whatsoever contributes 
in the least to mend men’s lives. 

1 answer, secondly, that frectliinkers use their un- 
derstanding; but those who have religion do not: 
therefore the first have more understanding than the 
others; witness Toland, Tindal, Gildon, Clendon, 
(toward, and myself. For, use legs, and have legs. 

I answer, thirdly, that freethinkers are the most 
virtuous persons in the worhl ; for all freethinkers 
.oust certainly difl’er from the jiriests, and from nine 
hundred ninety-nine of a thousand of those among 
whom they live; and are therefore virtuous of course 
tjccause everybody hates them. 

I answer, fourthly, that the most virtuous people in 
all ages have been freethinkers; of which I shall pro- 
<lnco several instances. 

Socrates was a freethinker ; for he disbelieved the 
gods of Ids country and the common creeds about them, 
and declare<l Ids dislike when he heard men attribute 
“ repentance, anger, and othf?r passions to tlie go<ls, and 
talk of wars and battles in heaven, and of the gods 
getting women with child,” and such like fabulous and 
l)laspliemous stories. I ])ick out tliese particulars, be- 
cause they are the very same with what the jaiests 
iiavt* in tlndr Bibles, wliore rej)entance and ang(‘r are 
iittrlhuleil to God ; where it is said, there was “war in 
heaven;” and that “ the Virgin Mary was witli child 
by the Holy (ihost,” whom the priests call (irod ; all 
fabulous and blasphemous stories. Now, I aflirm 
Socrates to have lieeii a true Christian. You will ask, 
lerhaps, how that can he, since he lived three or four 
lundred years before Christ? 1 answer, with Justin 
Martyr, that Christ is nothing else Imt reason ; and 1 
hu])e you do not think Socrates lived before reason. 
Now, this true Christian Socrates never made notions, 
speculations, or mysteries any part of his religion ; hut 
demonstrated all men to he fools who troubled them- 
selves with iiKpiiries into heavenly things. Lastly, it 
is plain tliat Socrates was a freethinker, because he was 
calumniated for an atheist, as freethinkers generally 
are, ordy because he was an enemy to all sjieculations 
and inquiries into heavenly things. For I argue thus, 
that if I never trouble myself to think whether there 
1)6 a God or not, and forbid others to do it, I am a 
freethinker, but not an atheist. 

Plato was a freethinker; and his notions arc so like 
some in the gosjwl, that a heathen charged Christ with 
borrowing his doctrine from Plato. But Origen defends 
Christ very well against this charge by saying he did 
not understand Greek, and therefore could not borrow 
his doctrines from Plato. However, their two religions 
agreed so well that it was common for Christians to 
turn Platonists, and Platoiiists Christians. When tne 
Christians found out this, one of their zealous priists 
(ivorse than any atheist) forgetl several things uii ler 
Plato’s name, hut conformable to Christianity, jy 
which the heathens were fraudulently cvuivorted 


Epicurus was the greatest of all freethinkers, and 
consequently the most virtuous man in the world. 
His opinions in. religion were the most complete system 
of atheism that ever a])peared. Christians ouglit to 
have the greatest veneration for him because he taught 
a higher pc»iiit of virtue than Christ ; I mean the virtue 
of friendsliij), which, in the sense we usually under- 
stand it, is not so inucli as named in the New Testa- 
ment. 

l*lutarch was a freethinker, notwithstanding his being 
a priest ; but indeed he was a heathen jiriest. His 
freethinkiijg appears by sliowing the innocence of 
atheism (which at worst isoidy false reasoning) and the 
mischiefs of superstition ; and he ex]ilaii»s what sii- 
lierstition is by calling it a conceit of immortal ills 
after death, the ojiinion of hell torments, dreatUul 
aspects, doleful groans, and tlie like. He is likewise 
very satirical upon tlie public forms of devotion in liis 
own country, a qualification absolutely necessary to a 
freethinker; yet those forms which lie ridicules are the 
\ ery same that now pass for true worsliip in almost all 
countries. 1 am sure some of them do so in ours ; 
such as abject looks, distortions, wry faces, beggarly* 
tones, humiliation, and contrition. 

\’arro, the most learned among the Romans, was a 
freethinker; for he said the heathen divinity contained 
many fables below the dignity of immortal beings; 
such, for instance, as Gods begotten and ])roceeding 
from other Gods. These two words I desire you will- 
particularly remark, because they are tlie very terms 
made us of by our priests in their doctrine of the 
Trinity. He says likewise that there are many things 
false in religion, and so say all freethinkers; but tlien 
he adds, “ wliicli the vulgar ought not to know, but it 
is expedient they should believe.” In this last he in- 
deed tliscovers the whole secret of a statesman and 
j)(di< i(;ian, by denying the vulgar the privilege of free- 
thinking ; and here J di Her from him. However, it is 
manifest from hence that the Trinity was an invention 
of statesmen and ])oliticians. 

Tile grave and wise Cato, the censor, will for ever 
live in that noble freetliinking saying — “ 1 wonder,” 
said he, “how one of our priests can forbear laugliing 
when he secs anotlierl’’ For contempt of priests is 
another grand characteristic of a freethinker. J'his 
shows that Cato understood the wliole mystery of the 
Roman “religion as by law established.” i beg yon, 
sir, not to overlook these last words, “religion as by 
law estahlisheil.” 1 translate haruspex into the ge- 
neral word priest. Thus 1 iqiply the sentence (o tlie 
])riests in Knglaiid ; ami when Dr. Smallridge sees 
l)r. Atterhury, 1 wonder how oilher of them can for- 
bear laugliing at the cheat they put upon the jieojile 
by making them believe their “religion as by law 
established.” • 

Cicero, that consummate philosopher and noble 
patriot, though he was a jiriest, and consequently more 
likely to he a knave, gave the greatest proofs of his free- 
thinking. First, he professed the sceptic philosophy, 
which doubts of everything : then he wrote two trea- 
tises ; in the first he shows the weakness of the stoics' 
arguments for the being of the gods ; in the latter, lie 
has destroyed the whole revealed religion of the Greeks 
and Romans ; lor why should not theirs be a revealed 
religion as well as that of Christ? Cicero likewise tells 
us, as Ips own opinion, that they who study philosojihy 
do not believe there are any gods : he denies the im- 
mortality of the soul, and says there can be nothin‘> 
after death. ° 

Ami because the priests have the impudence to quote 
Cicero in their pul pits and pamphlets against freethi lik- 
ing, I am resolved to disarm them of his authority. 
You must know liis philosophical works are generally 
in dialogues, where peojile are brought in dispijiting 
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igainst one another. Now the ])riest5, when they see 
an argument to prove a god, oflered perhaps by a stoic, 
are such knaves or blockheads to quote it as if it were 
Cicero’s own ; whereas Cicero was so noble a fi*ee- 
thinker that he believed notliing at all of the matter, 
lior ever shows the least inclination to favour super- 
stition, or the belief of God and the immortality of 
the soul, unless what he throws out sometimes to save 
himself from danger, in his speeches to the Roman 
mob, whose religion was however much more innocent 
and less absurd than that of Popery at least : and I 
could say more — b\it you understand me. 

Seneca was a great freethinker, and had a noble no- 
tion of the worship of the gods, for which our priests 
would call any man an atheist ; he laughs at morning 
devotions, or worshij)ping upon Sabbath-days; he 
says, God has no need of ministers and servants, be- 
cause he himself serves mankind. This religious man, 
like his religious brethren the stoics, denies the im- 
mortality of the soul ; and says all that is feigned to 
be so terrible in hell is but a table : death puts an end 
to all our misery, &c. Yet the priests were anciently 
8t» fond of Seneca, that they forged a correspondence 
of letters between him and St. Paid. 

Solomon himself, whose writings are called “ the 
word of God,” was such a freethinker, that if he were 
now alive, nothing but his building of churclies could 
liave kept our priests from calling him an atheist. He 
affirms the eternity of tlie world almost in the same 
manner with Manilius, the heathen philoso])hical poet, 
which opinion entirely overthrows the history of the 
creation by Moses and all the New Testament : he 
denies the immortality of the soul, assures us “ that 
men die like beasts,” and “that Ixitli go to one place.” 

The prophets of the Old Testament were generally 
freethinkers. You must understand that their way of 
learning to prophesy was by music and drinking. 'I'hese 
))ro})hets wrote against the established religion of the 
Jews, (which those people looked upon as the institu- 
tion of God liimself,) as if tliey believed it was all a 
cheat : tliat is to say, with as great liberty against the 
priests and prophets of Israel, as Dr. Tindal did lately 
against the priests and pro])hets of our Israel, who has 
clearly shown them and their religion to be cheats. 
To jirove this, you may read several passages in Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Amos, Jeremiah, &c., wherein you will lind 
such instances of freethinking, that if any Englishman 
had talked so in our days, tlieir opinions would have ; 
been registered in Dr. .Sachevereirs trial, and in the 
representation of tlie lower house of convocation, and 
])roduced as so many proois of the profaneness, blas- 
phemy, and athe#niof the nation ; there being nothing 
more profane, blasphemous, or atheistical in those 
representations than what these propliets have spoken, 
whose writings are yet called by our jiriests “the word 
of God.” And tlierefore these proj)hets are as much 
atheists as myself, or as any of niy frcietliinking brethren 
whom I lately named to you. 

Josephus was a great freethinker. I wish lie had 
chosen a better subject to write on than those ignorant, 
barbarous, ridiculous scoundrels, the Jews, whom (iod 
(if we may believe the ])rie8t8) thought tit to choose 
for his own people. I will give you some instances of 
his freethinking. He says Cain travelled through 
several countries and kept company with rakes and 
profligate fellows ; he corrupted the simplicities of 
former times, &c., which plainly supposes men before 
Adam, and consequently that the priests’ history of the 
creation by Moses is an imposture. He says the Is- 
raelites’ passing through tlie Red Sea was no more 
than Alexanrler's passing at the Pamphilian sea : that 
as for the appearance of God at Mount Sinai, the 
reader may believe it as he pleases, that Moses jier- 
suaded the Jews he had God for his guide, just as the 


Greeks pretended they hail their laws from Apollo. 
These are noble strains of freethinking, which the priests 
know not how to solve but by thinking as freely ; for one 
of them says that Josephus wrote this to maKe hig 
work acceptable to the heathens by striking out every 
thing that was incredible. 

Origen, who was the first Christian that had any 
learning, has left a noble testimony of his freethinking ; 
for a general council has determined him to be damned, 
which plainly shows he was a freethinker and was 
no saint; for people were only sainted because of their 
want of learning and excess of zeal ; so that all the 
fatliers who are called saints by the priests were worse 
than atheists. 

Minutius Felix seems to be a true modern latitudi- 
narian freethinking Christian; for he is against altars, 
churches, public preaching, and public assemblies ; 
and likewise against priests; for he says there were 
several great flourishing empires before tliere were any 
orders ol‘ priests in the world. 

Synesius, who had too much learning and too little 
zeal for a saint, was for some time a great freethinker; 
he could not believe the resurrection till he was made 
a bishop, and then pretended to be convinced by a 
lying miracle. 

To come to our ow'ii country : my lord Bacon was 
a great freethinker, when he tells us “that whatever 
has the least relation to religion is particularly liable 
to susjiicion liy which he seems to suspect all the 
facts whereon most of the superstitions (that is to say, 
what the priests call the religions) of the world are 
grounded. He also prefers atheism before superstition. 

Mr. Holibes was a person of great learning, virtue, 
and freethinking, except in his high-church jiolitics. 

But archbishop Tillotson is the person whom all 
English freethinkers own as their head; and his virtue 
is indisputable for this manifest reason, that Dr. 
Hickes, a priest, calls him an atheist ; says he caused 
several to turn atheists, and to ridicule the priesthood 
and religion. These must be allowed to be noble 
ellects of freethinking. This great prelate assures us 
that all the duties of tlie Christian religion with respect 
to (Jod are no other Imt what natural liglit prompts 
men to, except the two sacraments, and praying to God 
in the name and mediation of Christ. As a priest and 
})relate, he was obliged to say something of Christi- 
anity ; but pray oliserve, sir, how he brings himselt olV, 
He justly affirms that even these things are of less 
moment than natural duties ; and, because mothers 
nursing their children is a natural duty, it is of more 
moment than the two sacraments, or than praying to 
(iod in the name and by the mediation of Christ. 
This freethinking archbishop could not allow a miracle 
sufficient to give credit to a prophet who taught any- 
thing contrary to our natural notions ; by which it is 
plain he njected at once all the mysteries of Christianity. 

I could name one-aud-twenty more great men, who 
were all fieetliinkers, but that 1 fear to be tedious; for 
it is certain that all men of sense dejiart Iroin the opi- 
nions commonly received, and are consequently more 
or less men of sense according as they depart more or 
less from the ojiinions commonly rccidveil ; neither can 
you name an enemy to freethinking, liovvever he be 
diguitied or distinguished, whether archbishop, bishop, 
priest, or deacon, who has not been either “ a crack- 
brained enthusiast, a diabolical villain, or a most pro- 
found ignorant briite.” 

Thus, .sir, 1 have endeavoured to execute your com- 
mands, and you may print this letter if you please ; 
but 1 would have you conceal my name. For my 
opinion of virtue is, that we ought not to venture doing 
ourselves harm by endeavouring to do good. 

T am youxs, &c» 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FREETHINKING. 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAVB here given the public a brief but faithful ab- 
stract of this most excellent essay ; wherein I have all 
along religiously adhered to our author’s nr)tions, and 
generally to his words, without any other addition than 
that of explaining a few necessary consequences for the 
sake of ignorant readers; for to those who have the 
least degree of learning I own tliey will be wholly use- 
less. I hope I liave not in any single instance misre- 
presented tlie thoughts of this admirable writer. If I 
nave happened to mistake through inadvertency, I 
entreat he will condescend to inform me and point out 
the place; upon wliicli I will immediately l)eg pardon 
both of him and the world. The design of his piece 
is to recommend freetliinking ; and one chief motive 
is the example of many excellent men who were of 
that sect. He produces, as the principal points of their 
freetliinking, that the)’’ denied the being of a God, 
the torments of hell, the immortality of the soul, the 
'rrinity, inciinmtion, the history of the creation by 
Moses, with many other such “ fabulous and blasphe- 
mous stories,” as he judiciously calls them : and he 
asserts that whoever denies the most of these is the 
comjiletest freethinker, and consequently the wisest and 
most virtuous man. 

The author, sensible of the prejudices of the age, 
does not directly affirm himself an atheist; he goes no 
further than to pronounce that atheism is the most per- 
fect degree of freetliinking, and leaves the reatler to 
form the conclusion. However, he seems to allow th.at 
a man may he a tolerable freethinker, though he does 
believe a God, provided he utterly rejects “ provi- 
dence, revelation, the Old and New Testament, future 
rewards and punishments, the immortality of the soul,” 
and other the like impossible absurdities. Which 
mark of superabundant caution, sacrificing truth to the 
superstition of priests, may perhaps be forgiven, but 
ought not to be imitated by any who would arrive 
(even in this author's judgment} at the true perfection 
)f freetliinking. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON FREE- 
THINKING, 

WRITTEN IN ENGI.AND, BUT LEFT UNFINISHED. 


Discoursing one day with a jirelate of the kingdom of 
Ireland, who is a person of excellent wit and learning, 
he offered a notion applicable to the subject we were 
then upon, which I took to he altogether new and 
right. He said that the difference betwixt a madman 
and one in his wits in what related to speech, con- 
sisted in this; that the former spoke out whatever' 
came into his mind, and just in the confused manner 
as his imagination presented the ideas ; the latter only 
expressed such tlumglits as his judgment directed him 
to choose, leaving the rest to die away in his memory ; 
and that if the wisest man would at any time utter his 
thouglits in the crude indigested maimer as they come 
into his head, he would be looked upon as raving mad. 
And, indeed when we consider our thoughts, as they 
are the seeds of words and actions, we cannot but agree 
that they ought to be kept under the strictest regula- 
tion ; and that in the great multiplicity of ideas which 
one's mind is apt to form, there is nothing more difficult 
than to select those which are most jiroper for the con- 
duct of life. So that I cannot imagine what is meant 
by the mighty zeal in some iieople for asserting the 
freedom of thinking; because if sucli thinkers keep 
their tlioughts within their own breasts, tliey can be of 
no consequence further than to themselves. If 
publish them to the world, they ought to be answerable 
for the effects their thoughts produce upon otlicrs. 
There are thousauib in this kingdom who in their 


thoughts prefer a reijublic or absolute powf r of a prince 
befort a limited monarchy ; yet if any of these should 
piiblisn their opinions, and go alxiut by writing or 
discourse to j^ersuade the people to innovations in 
government, they would be. liable to the severest pu- 
nishments the law can inflict ; and therefore they are 
usually so wise as to keep their sentiments to them- 
selves. Hut with respect to religion, the matter is quite 
otherwise ; and the public, at least here in England, 
seems to be of opinion with Tiberim that Deomm in^ 
jurio! cliis curet. I'hey leave it to God Almighty to 
vindicate the injuries done to himself, who is no doubt 
sufficiently able, by perpetual miracles, to revenge the 
affronts of impious men. And it should seem that is 
what princes expect from him, though I cannot readily 
conceive the grounds they go upon ; nor why, since 
they are God's vicegerents, they do not think them- 
selves at least equally obliged to preserve their master s 
honour as their own; since this is what they exp’ct 
from those they depute, and since they never fail to 
represent the disobedience of their subjects as offences 
against God. It is true, the visible reason of this 
neglect is obvious enougli : the consequences of athe- 
istical opinions published to tlie world are not so im- 
mediate, or so sensible as doctrines of rebellion and 
sedition spread in a ])roper season. However, I cannot 
but tliink the same consequences are as natural aud 
probable from the former, though more remote: and 
whether these have not been in view among our great 
planters of infidelity in England, I shall hereafter 
examine. 


A I.ETTER 

TO A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, 

LATELY ENTERED INTO HOLY ORDERS. 


Sir Dublin, Jan. f), 1719*20. 

Although it was against my knowledge or advice that 
you eutertMl into holy orders, under the ])resent disj)osi- 
tions of mankind toward the church, yet since it is now 
suyiposed loo late to recede (at least according to tJic 
general practice and opinion), I cannot forbear offering 
my thoughts to you upon this new condition of life 
you are engaged in. 

I could heartily wish that the circumstances of 
your fortune liad enabled you to have continued some 
years longer in the university, at least till you were 
ten years, standing; to have laid in a competent stock 
of human learning, and some knowledge in divinity, 
before you attempted to appear In the world ; fori can- 
not but lament the conunoii coursg^ whicli at least 
nine in ten of those who enter into the ministry are 
obliged to run. When they have taken a degree, and 
are consequently grown a burden to their friends, who 
now think themselves fully discharged, they get into 
orders as soon as they can, (upon which I shall make 
no remarks,) llrst solicit a readership, and if they he very 
fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town, or 
else arc sent to be assistants in the country, where they 
probably continue several years, (many of them their 
whole lives,) with 30/. or 4*0/. a-year for their support; 
till some bishop, who happens to be not overstocked 
with relations, or attached to favourites, or is content 
to supply his diocese without colonies from England, 
bestows upon them some inconsiderable benefice, when 
it is odds they are already encumbered with a nu- 
merous family. I should he glad to know, what in- 
tervals of life such perSv US can jrossihly set apart for the 
improvement of their minds , or which way they 
could be furnished with books, the library they brought 
with them from their college being usually not the 
most numerous, or judiciously chosen. If such gentle- 
men arrive to be great scholars, it must, 1 tliink, be 
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«fher by means supernatural, or t»y a method al- 
together out of any road yet known to the learned. But 
I ".‘onceive the fact directly otherwise, and that many 
of them lose the greatest part of the small pittiince they 
rec.eive at tlie university. 

I take it for granted that you intend to i)ursue the 
beaten tract, and are already desirous to be seen in a 
pulpit : only^ I hope you will think it proper to jjass 
your quarantine among some of the desolate churches 
live miles round this town, where you may at least 
learn to read and to speak before you venture to ex- 
pi)se your parts in a city congregation : not that these 
are better judges, but because, if a man must needs 
expose his folly, it is more safe and discreet to do so 
before few witnesses, and in a scattered neighbourhood. 
And you will do well if you can j)revail upon some 
intimate and judicious friend to be your constant 
liearer, and allow him with the utimjst freedom to give 
you notice of whatever he shall find amiss, either in 
your voice or gesture ; for want of whicli early warn- 
ing, many clergymen continue defective, and some- 
times ridiculous, to the end of their lives. Neither is 
>t rare to observe among excellent and learned divines, 
a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy tone of 
voice, wliich they never have been able to shake olf. 

I should likewise have been glad, if you had applied 
yourself a little more to the study of the English lan- 
guage than I fear you have dtuie; the neglect whereof 
is one of the most general defects among the scholars 
of this kingdom, who seem not to have the least con- 
ception of a style, but run on in a flat kind of 
phraseology, often mingled witli barbarous terms and 
expressions, peculiar to the nation ; neither do I per- 
ceive that any per8v)n either finds or acknowledges liis 
wants upon tills head, or in the least desires to have 
them supplied. Proper words in jirojier places make 
tlie true dcfiuitioii ot a style. But this would require 
too ample a disquisition to be now dwelt on : however, 

I sliall venture to iiaine one or two faults, which are 
easy to be remedied with a very small jiortioii of 
abilities. 

The first is the frequent use of obscure terms, which 
liy the women are called hard words, and, by tlie 
better sort of vulgar, fine language ; than which I do 
not know a more universal, inexcusable, and unneces- 
sary mistake, among the clergy of all distinctions, but 
especially tlie younger practitioners. I have been 
curious enough to take a list of several hundred words 
ill a sermon of a new beginner, which not one of his 
iieareis among a hundred could possibly understand; 
neither can I easily call to mind any clergyman of 
my own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this 
error, although many of them agree wifli me in the 
dislike of the thing. But I am apt to ])at myself in 
the place of the vulgar, and think many words diffi- 
cult or obscure, which the preacher will not allow to 
l)e so be(‘.aase those words are obvious to scliolars. 1 
believe the method observed by the famous lord 
Falkland, in some of his writings, would not be an 
ill one for young divines : I was assured by an old 
person of quality, who knew him well, that when he 
doubted wliether a word was perfectly intelligible or 
not, he used to consult one of his lady's chambermaids 
(not the waiting-woman, because it was possible she 
might be conversant in romances), and by her judg- 
ment was guided whether to receive or reject it. And 
if that great person thought such a caution necessary 
1X1 treatises oflered to the learned world, it will be sure 
at least as proper in sermons, where the meanest hearer 
is supposed to be concerned, and where very often a 
lady s chambermaid may be allowed to equal half the 

Luolus Cnry. \ iseoimt Falklami, who fell in the great civil 
war, now lx‘tter known l y the clmracter drawn by lord Cls- 
Viiidua, than by his own aonu’ositiona 


congregation, both as to quality and understanding* 
But I know not how it comes to imss, tliat professors 
in most arts and sciences are generally the worst 
qualified to explain their meanings to those who are 
not of their tribe : a common farmer shall make you 
understand in three words that liis foot is out of joint, 
or his collar-bone broken ; wherein a surgeon, after a 
hundred terms of art, if you are not a scholar, shall 
leave you to seek. It is frequently the same case in 
law, physic, and even many of the meaner arts. 

And upon tills account it is, that among hard words 
I number likewise those which are peculiar to divinity, 
as it is a science, because I liave observed several 
clergymen, otherwise little fond of obscure tenns, yet 
in tlieir sermons very liberal of those which they tind 
in ecclesiastical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
stand them — which I am sure it is not. And I defy 
the greatest tlivine to produce any law, either of God 
or man, which obliges me to comprehend the meaning 
of omniscience, omnipresence, ubiquity, attribute, beatific 
vision, with a thousand others so frequent in pulpits, 
any more than that of eccentric, idiosyncracy, entity, 
and the like. I believe I may venture to insist further, 

lat many terms used in holy writ, particularly by 
St, Paul, might vvith more discretion be changed into 
jilainer speecli except when they are introduced as 
jiart of a quotation. 

I am the more earnest in this matter, because it is 
a general complaiul, and the justest in the world. For 
a divine has nothing to say to the wisest congregation 
of any parish in tliis kingilom, which he may not ex- 
liress in a maimer to be umUa-stood by the meanest 
among them. And this assertion must be true, or 
else God requires from us more than we are alile to 
jMM-form. However, not to contend whether a logician 
might possibly juit a case tliat would serve for an 
exception, 1 will ajipeal to any man of letters, whether 
at least nineteen in twenty of those perjilexing words 
miglit not be changed into easy ones, such as naturally 
first occur to ordinary men, and probably did so at 
first to those very gentlemen, who aie so fond of the 
former. 

We are often reproved by divines, from the pulpits, 
on account of our ignorance in things sacred, ami 
perhaps with justice enough ; liowever, it is not very 
reasonable for them to expect that common men 
should und(!rstaiKl exjaessions which are never made 
use of in common life. No gentleman thinks it safe 
or prudent to semi a servant with a message, without 
repeating it more than once, and endeavouring to put 
it into terms brought down to the capacity of the 
hearer ; yet, after all this care, it is frequent for servants 
to mistake, and sometimes occasion misunderstandings 
among friends. Although the common domestics in 
some gentlemen's families have more opportunities of 
improving their minds than the ordinary sort of 
tradesmen. 

It is usual for clergymen, who are taxed with this 
learned defeta, to quote Dr. Tillotson, and other 
famous divine, in their defence, without consiilering 
the diflerence between elaborate discourses upon im- 
portant occasions, delivered to princes or jiarliaments, 
written with a view of being made public, and a plain 
sermon intended for the middle or lower size of people 
Neither do they seem to remember the many altera- 
tions, additions, and expuiigings, made by great aiithovt 
ill those treatises, which they prejiare for the public 
Besides, that excellent prelate above mentioned wa* 
known to preach after a much more popular manner 
in the city congregations ; and if in those parts 
of his works he be anywhere too obscure for the .under* 
standings «>f nuiny, who may be supposed to have 
been liis hearers, it ought to be numbered anr ong hit 
omissions. 
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Tlie fear of being (houglit pedants, has l>een of j)er- 
nicioufl consequence to young divines. This has 
wliolly taken many of them off from tlieir severer 
studies in the university; which they have evclianged 
for plays, poems, and j)amphletg, in order to qtialify 
them for tea- tables and coflee-houses. This they 
usually call “polite conversation, knowing the world, 
and reading men instead of books.” Tliese accom- 
plishments, when applied to the pulpit, ap{>ear by a 
quaint, terse, florid style, rounded into periods and 
cadences commonly without either propriety or mean- 
ing. I have listened with my utmost attention for half 
an hour to an orator of Ihis species, without being 
able to understand, much less to carry away, one 
single sentence out of a whole sermon. Others, to show 
that their studies have not been confined to sciences 
or ancient authors, will talk in the style of a gaming 
ordinary, and White Friars,*'^ when I suppose tlie 
hearers can l)e little edified by tlie terms of “po/zw/w/, 
thuffling, hiti/tg, hamhoozhufj^" and the like, if they 
have not been sometimes conversant among jiickjiockets 
and sharpers. And truly, as tliey say a man is known 
by his company, so it should seem that a man's com- 
pany may be known by his manner of expressing him- 
self, eitlier in pulilic assemblies or private conversation. 

It would be endless to run over the several defects 
of style among us *. I shall therefore say nothing of the 
mean and paltry, (which are usually attended by the 
fustian,) much less of the shivenly or indecent. Two 
tilings 1 will just warn you against: the first is, the 
frequency of fiat unnecessary epithets ; and the other 
is, the folly of using old threadbare phrases, which will 
often make you go out of your way to find and apply 
them, are nauseous to rational hearers, and will seldom 
express your meaning, as well as your own natural 
words. 

Although, as I have already observed, our English 
tongue is too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the 
fiiidts are nine in ten owing to aflectation, and not to 
the want of understanding. When a man's thoughts 
are clear, the pr()])erest words will generally oiler them- 
selves first, and his own judgment will direct him in 
what order to place them, so as they may be best 
understood. Where men err against tliis method, it is 
isually on ]mrpose, and to show their knowledge of the 
world. In short, that simplicity, without which no 
human performance can arrive to any great perfection, 
is nowhere more eminently useful than in this. 

1 have been considering that part of oratory which 
relates to the moving of the passions; this 1 observe is 
in esteem and practice among some church divines as 
well as among all the preachers and hearers tif the 
fanatic or enthusiastic strain. I will here deliver to 
you (perhaps with more freedom than prudence) my 
opinion upon the point : — 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, Deinos- 
tlienes and Cicero, though each of them a leader (or, as 
the Greeks called it, a demagogue) in a popular state, 
yet swm to diller in their practice upon tliis branch of 
ineir art: the former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politeness, learning, and wit, laid the 
greiit«tet weight of liis oratory upon the strength of his 
arguments, ofiered to their understanding and reason : 
whereas Tully considered the dispositions of a sincere, 
more ignorant, and less mercurial nation, by dwelling 
almost entirely on the pathetic part. 

Hut the principal thing to he remembered is, that 
the constant design of botli these orators, in all their 
8]KH‘clie8, was, to tlrive some one particular point ; either 
the condemnation or acquittal of an accused person, a 
l^rsuasive to war, tlie enforcing of a law, and the like 
winch was detennined ujion tlie spot, according as the 

" A jtlacc of asylum for debtors, frequented by slrtrpeis and 
deb.iu.hce8. 


orators on either side prevailed. And here it. was oiteu 
found of absolute necessity to infiame or cool the 
passions of the audience ; especially at Rome, wher* 
Tully spoke, and with whose writings yo» ng divines (I 
mean those among them who read old authors) are 
more conversant than with those of Demosthenes, who 
by many degrees excelled the other, at least os on 
orator. But I do not see how this talent of moving the 
passions can be of any great use toward directing 
Christian men in the conduct of their lives ; at least, 
in these iiortheni climates, where I am confident the 
strongest eloquence of that kind will leave few impres- 
sions upon any of our spirits deep enough to last till 
the next morning, or rather, to the next meal. 

But what has chiefly put me out of conceit with this 
moving manner of preaching, is the frequent disap- 
Iiointment it meets with. 1 know a gentleman who 
made it a rule in reading, to skip over all sentences 
where he s})ied a note of admiration at the end. I 
believe those preachers who abound in epipho/iemaSf if 
they look about them, would find one part of their con- 
gregation out of count enance, and the other asleen ; 
except perhaps an old female beggar or two in the, 
aisles, who (if they be sincere) may probably groan at 
the sound. 

Nor is it a wonder that this expedient should so 
ofien miscarry, which requires so much art and genius 
to arrive at any perfection in it; as every man will 
find, much sooner than learn, by consulting Cicero 
himself. 

I therefore entreat you to make use of this faculty 
(if you ever be so unfortunate as to think you have 
it) as seldom and with as Timch caution as you cun, 
else I may probably have occasion to say of you, as a 
great person said of another upon this very subject : a 
lady asked him, corning out of church, whether it were 
not a very moving discourse? “ \'es,” says he, “ I was 
extremely sorry, for the man is my friend.” 

If in company you ofler something for a jest, and 
nobody seconds you in your own laugliter, or seems to 
relish what you said, you may condemn their taste, if 
you please, and apjieal to better judgments; but, in the 
mean time, it must bo agreed, you make a very indif- 
ferent figure, and it is at least equally ridiculous to be 
disappointed in endeavouring to make other folks 
grieve, as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reason may possibly operate 
upon tlie mind, both of a learned and ignorant hearer, 
us long as they live, and will edify a thousand times 
more than the art of wetting the handkerchiefs of a 
whole congregation, if you were sure to attain it. 

If your arguments be strong, in God's name olfer 
them in as moving a maimer as the nature of the 
subject will projierly admit, wherein reason and good 
advice will he your safest guides; but beware of letting 
the ])athetic part swallow up the rational : for I suppose 
philosophers have long agreed, that passion should 
never prevail over reason. 

As 1 take it, the two jirincipal branches of preaching 
are, first, to tell the peojile what is (heir duty, and then 
to convince them that it is so. The topics for both 
these, we know, are brought from Scripture and reason. 
Upon the former, I wish it were often practised to 
instruct the hearers in the limits, extent, and compass 
of every duty, which requires a good deal of skill and 
judgment; the other branch is, I think, not so difficult. 
But what I would ofler upon both is this, that it seems 
to he in the power of a reasonable clergyman, if he will 
Ih’ at the pains, to make the most ignorant man com- 
prehend what is his duty, and to convince him by 
arguments drawn to the level of his understanding, that 
he ought to jierform it. 

But I must remember that my design in this mper 
us not so much to instruct you in your busmesi 
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eitiier as a clergyman or a preacher, as to warn you 
against some mistaki^s, which are obvious to the 
generality of mankind as well as to me : and we, wlio 
are hearers, may be allowed to have some opjwrtunities 
in the quality of being standers by. Only, perhaps, I 
may now again trangress, by desiring you to express 
the heads of your divisions in as few and clear words as 
you possibly can; otherwise I, and many thousand 
others, will never be able to retain them, and con- 
s«?qnently to carry away a syllable of the sermon. 

I shall now mention a particular wherein your whole 
body will be certainly against me, and the laity, almost 
to a man, on my side. However it came about, I 
cannot get over the prejudice of taking some little 
offence at the clergy, bn per|ietually reading their 
sermons; peihaps my frequent hearing of foreigners, 
who never made use of notes, may have added to my 
disgtist. And I cannot but tliink, that whatever is read 
differs as mue.li from what is repeated without book, as 
a copy does from an original. At tlie same time I am 
highly sensible what an extreme difficulty it would be 
upon you to alter this method; and that in such a 
case your sermons would be much less valuable than 
they are, for want of time to improve and correct them. 
1 would therefore gladly come to a compromise with 
you in this matter. I knew a clergyman of some dis- 
tinction, who apj)eared to deliver his sermon without 
looliing into his notes, which when 1 complimented 
him upon, he assured me he could not repeat six lines; 
but his method was to write the whole sermon in a 
large plain hand, with all the forms of margin, 
paragraph, marked page, and the like; then on Sunday 
morning lie took care to run it over five or six times, 
which he could do in an hour ; and when he delivered 
^t, by pretending to turn his face from one side to the 
other, he A^ould (in his own oxjiression) pick up the 
lines, and cheat-his people, by making them believe he 
had it all by heart. He further added, that whenever 
lie happened by neglect to omit any of these circum- 
stances, the vogue of the jiarish was, “ Our doctor gave 
us but an indifferent sermon to-day.” Now, among 
us, many clergyman act so directly contrary to tliis 
method, that from a liabit of saving time and paper, 
which they acquired at the university, they write in so 
diminutive a manner, with such frequent blots and 
interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on with- 
out jierpetual liesitations, or extemporary expletives : 
and I desire to know what can be more inexcusable 
liian to see a divine and a scholar at a loss in reading 
his own compositions, which it is supposed he has 
been preparing with much pains and thought for the 
instruction of his peojde ? The want of a little more 
care in this article is the cause of much ungraceful 
behaviour. You will observe some clergymen with 
(heir heads held down from the beginning to the end, 
within an inch of the cushion, to read what is hardly 
legible ; which, besides the untoward manner, hinders 
them from making the best advantage of (heir voice: 
others again have a trick of popping up and down every 
moment from their jiaper to the audience, like an idle 
schoolboy on a repetition day. 

Let me entreat you, therefore, to add one half-crown 
a year to the article of paper ; to transcribe your ser- 
mons in as large and plain a manner as you can ; and 
either make no interlineations, or change the whole 
leaf; for we, your hearers, would ratlier you should be 
less correct than perpetually stammering, which 1 take 
to be one of the worst solecisms in rhetoric. And, 
lastly, read your sermon once or twice a-day, for a few 
days before you preach it : to which you will probably 
answer some years hence, “ that it was but j jst finished 
when the last hell rang to church ;” and 1 sliall readily 
believe, Imt not excuse you. 

I cannot foiliear warning you, m the moat eariieat 


manner, against endeavouring at wit in your sermorn, 
because, by the strictest computation, it is very near a 
million to one that you liave none ; and because too 
many of your calling have consequently made them- 
selves everlastingly ridiculous by attempting it. I re- 
member several young men in this town, who could 
never leave the pulpit under half a dozen conceits ; and 
this faculty adhered to those gentlemen a longer or 
shorter time, exactly in proportion to their several de- 
grees of dulness : accordingly, I am told that some of 
them retain it to this day. I heartily wish the brood 
were at an end. 

Refore you enter into the common insufferable cant 
of taking all occasions to disparage the heathen philo- 
sophers, I hope yon will differ from some of your bre- 
thren, by first inquiring what those jiliilosophers can 
say for themselves. The system of morality to he ga- 
thered out of the writings or sayings of those ancient 
sages falls undoubtedly very short of that delivered in 
the gospel, and wants, besides, the divine sanction 
whicli our Saviour gave bis. Wliatever is further re- 
lated by (he evangelists contains chiefly matters of 
fact, and consequently of faith ; sucli as the birth of 
Christ, his being the Messiah, his miracles, his death, 
resurrection, and ascension : none of which can jiro- 
perly come under the ajipellation of human wisdom, 
being intended only to make us wise unto salvation. 
And tberefore in this point nothing can be justly laid to 
the cliarge of the philosophers, further than that they were 
ignorant of certain facts that happened long after their 
death. Rut I am deceived if a better comment could 
be anywhere collected upon the moral part of the 
gospel than from the writings of those excellent men ; 
even that divine precept of loving our enemies is at 
large insisted on by Plato, who puts it, as I remember, 
into the moutli of Socrates. And as to the reproach of 
beatlienism, I doubt they had less of it than the cor- 
rupted Jews, in wliose time they lived. For it is a 
gross piece of ignorance among us to conceive that, in 
those polite and learned ages, even persons of any 
tolerable education, much less the wisest ])hiloso])her.s, 
dill acknowledge or worship any more than one al- 
niighty power, under several denominations, to whom 
they allowed all those attributes we ascribe to tlie 
Divinity ; and, as I take it, human comprehension 
reaches no further ; neither did our Saviour think it 
necessary to explain to us (he nature of God, because, 
as I supjiose, it would be impossible, without bestow- 
ing on us other faculties tliaii we possess at present. 
Rut the true misery of the heathen world a^ipears to be, 
what 1 before mentioned, the want of a divine sanction, 
without wliich the dictates of the philosophers failed in the 
point of authority : and consequently the bulk of man- 
kind lay indeed under a great load of ignorance, even iiv 
the article of morality ; but the philosophers themselves, 
did not. Take the matter in this light, it will aff'ord 
field enough for a divine to enlarge on, by showing 
the advantages which the Christian world has over (be 
heathen, and the absolute necessity of divine revela- 
tion to make the knowledge of the true God, and (he 
practice of virtue more universal in the world. 

1 am not ignorant how much 1 differ in this ojiinion 
from some ancient fathers in the chinch, who, arguing 
against the heathens, made it a jirincipal topic to decry 
their philoso])hy as nuicli as they could : which, I 
hoiie, is not altogether our present case. Resides, it is 
to be considered that those fathers lived in the decline 
of literature; and in my judgment (who should be 
unwilling to give the least offence) appear to be rather 
most excellent holy jiersons than of transcendent ge- 
nius and learning. Their genuine writings (for many 
of (hem have extremely suffered by spurious editions) 
are of admirable use for confirming the truth of an- 
cient doctrines and lisciHline, by showing the 8tat% 
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and practice of the jit.mitive cnurch. But among 
inch of them as have fallen in my way, I do not re- 
ineml>er any whose manner of arguing or exhorting I 
could heartily recommend to the imiUition of a young 
divine, when he is to sjwak from the pulpit. Perhaps 
I judge too hastily, there being several of them in 
whose writings I have made very little progress, and in 
others none at all. For I perused only such as were 
recommended to me, at a time when I had more lei- 
sure and a In^tter disposition to read tlian have since 
fallen to my sliare. 

To return, then, to the heathen philosophers : I hope 
you will not only give them quarter, but make their 
works a considerable part of your study. To these I 
will venture to add the jaincipal orators and his- 
torians, and perha])s a few of the})oet8 ; by the n'ading of 
which, you will soon discover your mind and thoughts 
to he etdarged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration lessened, 
and your fortitude increased ; all which advantages 
must needs be of excellent use to a divine, whose duty 
it is to preach and practise the contempt of human 
things. 

I would say sometliing concerning quotations, where- 
in I think you camiot he too sparing, except from Scrip- 
ture, and the y^riinitive writers of tlie church. As to 
tlie former, wlieii you offer a text as a proof of an il- 
lustration, we your hearers expect to be fairly used, 
and sometimes think we have reason to complain, es- 
pecially of you younger divines; which makes us fear 
that some of you conceive you have no more to do tliaii 
to turn over a concordance, and there, having found the 
principal word, introduce os much of the verse as will 
serve your turn, though in reality it makes nothing for 
you. I do not altogether di8a])])rove the iminiiftr of 
interweaving texts of Scripture through the style of 
your sermons, wherein, however, I have sometimes 
observed great instances of indiscretion and imjno- 
piiety, against which I therefore venture to give you a 
caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fithors, 1 think they 
are best brought in to confirm some o])ini()n contro- 
verted by those who differ from us : in other cases we 
give you full power to adopt the sentence for your own, 
rather than tell us, “ as St. Austin excellently ob- 
serves.’’ But to mention modern writers by name, or 
use the j)hrase of “ a late excellent prelate of our 
church," and the like, is altogether intolerable, and, 
for what reason I know not, makes every rational liearer 
ashamed. Of no better a stamp is your “ heatlieii 
philos.iphcr,’’ and “ famous poet," and “ Roman his- 
torian," at least in cummoii congregations, wfio will 
rather believe you on your own word than on that of 
Plato or Homer. 

I have lived to see Greek and Ijatin almost entirely 
driven out of the pulpit, for whlclj I am heartily glad. 
The frequent use of the latter was certainly a remuaut 
of po])ery, which never admitted iScriptnie in the vul- 
gar language; and I wonder that jiractice was never 
accordingly objected to us by tlie fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me iu mind of com- 
inoiijdace books, which have been long in use by in- 
dustrious young divines, and, I liear, do still continue 
80 : J know they are very beneficial to lawyers and 
physicians, l)ecause they are collections of facts or 
cases, wliereupon a great jjart of their several faculties 
depnd : of these I have seen several, but never yet any 
written ]>y a clergyman; oidy from what 1 am in- 
formed, they generally are extracts of theological and 
moral sentences, drawn from ecclesiastical and other 
aulliors, reduced under jiroper heads, usually begun, 
ttnd ]ierhap8 finished, while the collectors were young 
ill the elmrch, as being intended for materials, or nur- 
•erica to stock future sermons* You will observe the 


wise editors of ancient authors, when they meet a sen* 
teiice wortiiy of being distinguished, take special car* 
to have the first word printed in capital letters, fliat 
you may not overlook it ; such, for example, as the 
inconstancy of fortune, the goodness of peace, the ex- 
cellency of wisdom, the certainty of death ; that pros- 
jmity makes men insolent, and adversity humble ; 
and the like eternal truths, which every ploughman 
knows well enough, though he never heard of Aristotle 
or Plato. If theological commonplace books be no 
lietter filled, I tniiik they had better be laid aside; 
and I could wish that men of tolerable intellectuals 
would rather trust their own natural reason, imjiroved 
by a general conversation with books, to enlarge on a 
point which they are supposed already to understand. 
If a rational man reads an excellent autlor with just 
application, he shall find himself extremely improved, 
and, ])erhaps, insensibly led to imitate that author's 
|>erfecti()ii8, although in a little time he should not re- 
member one word in the book, nor even the subject it 
handled ; for books give the same turn to t)ur thoughts 
and way of reasoning that good and ill company do to 
our behaviour and conversation ; without either loadiirg 
our memories, or making us even g£*nsil>le of the 
cliarige. And particularly I have observeil in preach- 
ing, that no men succeed better than those wlio trust 
entirely to the stock or fund of their own reason, ad- 
vanced indeed, hut not overlaid, by commerce with 
books. Whoever only reads in order to transcrilie wise 
and shining remarks, without entering into tlie genius 
and spirit of the author, as it is probable he will make 
no very jiidicions extract, so he will be apt to trust 
to that colh'ction in all his compositions, and be 
misled out of tlie regular way of thinking, in order to 
introduce those inateiials which he has been at the 
))ains to gather : and the product of all this will be 
found a manifest incoherent piece of patchwork. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their university eru- 
dition, are apt to fill tlieir sermons with philosophical 
terms and notions of the metapliysical or abstracted 
kind ; which generally have one advantage, to be 
equally understood by the wise, the vulgar, and the 
])reacher himself. I have been better entertained, and 
more informed, by a few pages in the “ Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," than by a long discourse upon the will and the 
intellect, and simple or complex ideas. Others again 
are fond of dilating on matter and motion, talk of tlie 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, of theories, and pheno- 
mena, directly against the advice of St. Paul, who ytt 
ajqiears to have been conversant enough in those kinds 
of studies. 

1 do not find that you are anywhere directed in the 
canons or articles, to attempt explaining the my8terit*8 
of (he Christian religion. And indeed, since Providence 
intended there should be mysteries, I do not see how 
it can be agreeable to piety, orthodoxy, or good sense 
to go about such a work. For to me there seems to he 
a manifest dilemma in the case ; if you explain them, 
they are mysteries no longer; if you fail, you have 
laboured to no purpose. What I shouhl think most 
reasonable and safe for you to do upon this occasion, is, 
upin solemn days, to deliver the doctrine as the churcti 
holds it, and confirm it by Scripture. For my part, 
having considered the matter imjiartially, 1 can see no 
great reason, which those gentlemen you call the free- 
thinkers can have, for their clamour against religious 
mysteries, since it is plain (hey were not invented by 
the clergy, to whom they bring no profit, nor acquire 
any honour. For every clergyman is ready, either to 
tell us the utmost he knows, or to confess that Ive does 
not understand them : neither is it strange tliat (heie 
should Ikj mysteries in divinity, as well as iu the com- 
monest operations of nature. 

And here 1 am at a loss what to say upon the fie- 
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4|i]ent custom of preaching against atheism, deism, | 
freethinking, and the like, as young divines are })arti- 
cularly fond of doing, esi^ecially when tl^ey exercise 
their talent in churclies frequented by persons of 
quality; which, as it is but an ill compliment to the 
audience, so I am under some doubt whether it answers 
the end : because persons under those imputations are 
generally no great frequenters of clmrches, and so the 
congregation is but little edified for tlie sake of three or 
four fools, who are past grace : neither do I think it 
any part of prudence to ]ierplex the minds of well-dis- 
osed people with doubts, which probably would never 
ave otherwise come into their heads. But I am of 
opinion, and dare l)e positive in it, that not one in a 
hundred of those who pretend to be freetlnnkers are 
really so in their hearts. For there is one observation, 
which I never knew to fail, and I desire you will 
examine it in the course of your life, that no gentleman 
of a liberal education, and regular in his morals, did 
ever profess himself a freethinker : where then are these 
kind of people to he found? among the worst ])art of 
the soldiery, made up of pages, younger brothers of 
obscure families, and others of desjx^rafe fortunes; or 
else among idle town fops, and now and then a drunken 
’squire of the country. Therefore nothing can be 
plainer than that ignorance and vice are two ingredients 
absolutely necessary in the composition of those you 
generally call freethinkers, who, in propriety of speech, 
are no thinkers at all. And since I am in the way of 
it, pray consider one thing further : as young as you 
are, you cannot but liave already observed what a 
violent run there is among too many weak people 
against university education: be firmly assured that 
the whole cry is made up by those who were either never 
sent to cullege, or, through their irregularities and stu- 
pidity, never made the least improvement while they 
were there. I have above forty of tiie latter sort now 
in my eye; several of them in this town, whose learn- 
ing, manners, temperance, probity, good-nature, and 
pvditics are all of a piece ; others of them in the country, 
oppressing their tenants, tyrannizing oyer the neighbour- 
hood, cheating the vicar, talking nonsense, and getting 
drunk at the sessions. It is from such seminaries as 
these that the world is provided with the several tribes 
and denominations of freethinkeis ; who, in my judg- 
ment, are not to be reformed by arguments ollered to 
j)rove the truth of the Christian religion, because rea- 
soning will never make a man correct an ill opinion, 
which by reasoning he never acquired : for in the course 
of things men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers : hut if you would once convince the town 
or country profligate by topics drawn from the view of 
their own quiet, reputation, licalth, and advfintage, their 
infidelity would soon drop olf : this, I confess, is no 
easy task, because it is almost, in a literal sense, to fight 
with beasts. Now to make it clear that we are to look 
for no other original of this infidelity, whereof divines 
so much complain, it is allowed on all hands that the 
I)eople of England are more corrupt in their morals 
than any other nation at this day under the sun : and 
this corruption is manifestly owing to other causes, 
both numerous and obvious, much more than to the 
publication of irreligious books, which indeed are but 
the consequence of the former. For all tlie writers 
against Christianity since the Revolution, have been of 
the lowest rank among men in regard to literature, wit, 
and good sense, and upon that account wholly unqua- 
lified to propagate heresies unlessumong a wople already 
abandoned. 

In an age, where everything disliked by those who 
think with the majority is called disaflection, it may 
perham be ill interpreted, when I venture to tell you, 
that tliis universal depravation of manners is owin^ to 
tbe perpetual bandying of factious among ui for thirty 


years past, when, witliout weighing tlie motives of 
tice, law, conscience, or honour, every man adjusts bit 
principles to those of the party he has chosen, and 
among whom he may best find his own account ; but 
by reason of our frequei t vicissitudes, men who were 
impatient of being out of play have been forced to re- 
cant, or at least to reconcile tlieir former tenets with 
every new system of administration. Add to this, that 
the old fundamental custom of annual parliaments 
being wholly laid aside, and elections growing charge- 
able, since gentlemen found that their country seats 
brought them in less than a seat in the house, the 
voters, that is to say, the bulk of the common people, 
have been universally seduced into bribery, perjury, 
drunkenness, malice, and slander. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, these 
are a few, among other causes, which have contributed 
to the ruin of our morals, and consequently to the con- 
tempt of religion : for, imagine to yourself, if you 
please, a lainled youth, whom his mother would never 
sillier to look into a book for fear of spoiling his eyes, 
got into parliament, and observing all enemies to the 
clergy heard with the utmost applause, what notions he 
must imbibe, how readily he will join in the cry, what 
an esteem he will conceive of himself, and what a con- 
tempt he must entertain, not only for his vicar at home, 
but for the whole order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of infidelity 
has been taken up only for an expedient to keep in 
countenance that universal corruption of morals which 
many other causes first contributed to introduce and to 
cultivate. And thus Mr. Hobbes’s saying upon reason 
may be much more properly applied to religion — that 
if religion will be against a man, a man will be agains* 
religion. Though after .all I have heard a proHigate 
oiler much stronger arguments against ])aying his 
debts than ever lie was known to do against Christianity ; 
indeed, the reason was, because in that juncture lie 
haj)pened to be closer presseil by the haililf than the 
parson. 

Ignorance may perhaps be the motlier of supersti- 
tion, but experience has not proved it to he so of devo- 
tion ; for Christianity .always made the most easy and 
quickest progress in civilized countries. 1 mention 
this, because it is affirmed th.at the clergy are in most 
credit where ignorance prevails, (and surely this king- 
dom would be called the paradise of clergymen if that 
opinion were true,) for which they instance England in 
the times of })npery. But whoever knows anything of 
three or four centuries before the Reformation, will find 
the little learning then stirring was more equ.ally 
divided between tlie English clergy and laity than it 
is at present. There were several famous lawyers in 
that period, whose writings are still in the highest 
repute, and some historians and poets, who were not of 
the church. Whereas, uow-a-days, our education is so 
corrupted, that you will hardly find a young person of 
quality with the least tincture of knowledge, at tlie 
same time that many of the clergy were never more 
learned, or so scurvily treated. Here, among us at 
least, a man of letters out ol‘ the three professions is 
almost a prodigy. And those few who liave preseiTed 
any rudiments of learning are ( except perhajis one or two 
smatterers) the clergy’s friends to a man ; and I dare 
appeal to any clergyman in this kingdom, whether the 
greatest dunce in the parish be not always the most 
proud, wicked, fraudulent, and intractable of his flock. 

I think the clergy have almost given over perplexing 
themselves and their hearers with abstruse points of 
predestination, election, and the like ; at least it is 
time they should ; and therefore I shall not trouble you 
further upon this head. 

I have now said all I could think convenient with 
relation to your conduct in the pulpit ; your behavioui 
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in ihe world is another scene, upon which I shall 
readily oflci* you my tlioughts if you apjiear to desire 
them from me by your approbation of what I have 
here written ; if not, I have already troubled you too 
much. — I am, sir, your affectionate friend and servant. 


AN ESSAY ON THE FATES OF 
CLERGYMEN. 

'J'llERE is T)0 talent so useful toward rising in Ihc woiM, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, 
than that quality generally possessed by the dullest 
sort of men, and in common speech called discretion ; 
a species of lower prudence, by the assistance of which 
people of the meanest intellectuals, without any other 
qualification, pass tlnough the world in great tranquillity 
and with universal good treatment, neither giving nor 
taking oflence. Courts are seldom unprovided of per- 
sons under this character, on whom, if tliey happen to 
be of great quality, most employments, even the greatest, 
naturally fall when competitors will not agree; and in 
such promotions nobody rejoices or grieves. The 
truth of this 1 could prove by several instances within 
my own memory ; for 1 say nothing of present times. 

And, indeed, as regularity and forms arc of great 
use in carrying on the business of the world, so it is 
very convenient that persons endued with this kind of 
discretion should have that sluire which is proper to 
their talents in the conduct of allalis, but by no means 
meddle in matters wliich require genius, learning, 
sturng comprehension, quickness of conception, magna- 
nimity, gener<>sity, sagacity, or any other 8U])erior gift 
of human minds. Because this sort of discretion is 
usually attended with a strong desire of money, and few 
scruples about the way of obtaining it ; with servile 
flattery and submission ; with a want of all ])u-blic 
spirit or principle; with a ])erpe1ual wrong jiidgmeait, 
when the owners come into jiower and high ])lace, how 
to dispose of favour and ])rcfernjent ; having no mea- 
sure for merit and virtue in others but those very steps 
by which themselves ascended; nor the least intention 
of doing good or hurt to tlie public further than either 
one or t'other is likely to be subservient to their own 
security or interest. Thus, being void of all friendship 
and enmity, they never complain or find fault with the 
times, and indeed never have reason to do so. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well os vir- 
tues, do sometimes rise in the court, sometimes in the 
law, and sometimes even in the church. Such were 
the lord Bacou, the earl of Strallord, archbishop I.iaud, 
in the reign of king Charles I., and others in our own 
times, whom I shall not name ; but these, and many 
more, under diflerent princes and in diflereiit kingdoms, 
were disgraced or banished, or sutVered death, merely 
in envy to their virtues and sujjerior genius, which em- 
boldened them in great exigencies and distresses of 
•tato (wanting a reasonable infusion of this aldei manly 
discretion) to attempt the service of their prince and 
country out of the common forms. 

This evil fortune, which generally attends extra- 
ordinary men in the management of great aflairs, has 
been imputed to divers causes that need not be here set 
down, wnen so obvious a one occurs, if what a certain 
writer observes be true, that when a great genius apjiears 
in the world, the dunces are all in confederacy against 
inn And if this be his fate when he employs his 
talents wholly in his closet, without interfering with any ^ 
man s ambition or avarice, what must he ex})ect when 
he ventui'es out to seek for preferment in a court but 
universal op{)osition when he is mounting tiie ladder, 
and every hand ready to turn him off when he is at the 
iopf and in this point fortune generally acts directly 


contrary to nature; for in nature we find that bodifi 
full of life and spirits mount easily and are hard to 
fall, whereas heavy bodies are hard to rise, and come 
down with greater velocity in proportion to their 
weight ; but we find fortune every day acting just the 
reverse of this. 

This talent of discretion, as I have descrilwd it in its 
several adjuncts and circumstances, is nowhere so ^r- 
vicealde as to the clergy, to whose preferment nothing 
is so fatal as the character of wit, jioliteness in reading 
or manners, or that kind of behaviour which we con- 
tract by having too much conversation with persons of 
high station and eminency ; these qualifications being 
reckoned, by the vulgar of all raiiKs, to be marks of 
levity, wliich is the last crime the world will jiardon 
in a clergyman ; to this 1 may add a free manner of 
speaking in mixed company, and too frequent an appear- 
ance in places of much resort, which are equally noxious 
to spiritual promotion. 

1 have known, indeed, a few exceptions to some parts 
of these observations. I have seen some of the dullest 
men alive aiming at wit, and others, with as little pre- 
tensions, afl’ecting politeness in manners and discourse; 
but never being aide to persuade the world of their 
guilt, they grew into considerable stations, upon the 
firm assurance which all people had of their discretion, 
because they were of a size too low to deceive the world 
to their own disadvantage. But this, I confess, is a 
trial too dangerous often to engage in. 

There is a known story of a clergyman, who was re- 
commended for a preferment by some great men at 
court, to an arebbisho}) [Teiiison.] His grace said, 
“ be bad heard that the clergyman used to play at whist 
and swohhers; that as to playing now and then a sober 
game at whist for ])astime, it might be ])ardoi)ed, but 
lie could not digest those wicked swohhers;'’ and it was 
with some pains that my lord Somers could undeceive 
him. 1 asK, by what talents we may suppose that great 
prelate ascended so high, or what sort of qualifications 
he would exjiect in those whom ho took into his pa- 
tronage, or would probalily recommend to court for 
the government of distant cluirches? 

I'wo clergymen, in my memory, stood candidates 
for a small fiee-school in Yorkshire, where a gentleman 
of quality and interest in the county, who happened to 
have a better understanding than his neighbours, pro- 
cured the place for him who was the better scholar 
and more gentlemanly person of the two, very much to 
the regret of all the jjarish : the other being disap- 
pointed, came up to London, where he became the 
greatest pattern of this lower discretion that 1 have 
known, ainl possessed it with as heavy intellectual? ^ 
which, together with the coldness of his temper and 
gravity of his deportment, carried him safe through 
many difficulties, and he lived and died, in a great 
station; while his competitor is too obscure for fame 
to tell us what became of him. 

This species of discretion, which I so much celebrate 
and do most heartily recommend, has one advantage 
not yet mentioned ; it will carry a man safe through all 
the malice and variety of parties so far, that, whatever 
faction happens to be uppermost, his claim is usually 
allowed for a share of what is going. And the thing 
seems to he highly reasonable; for in all great changes 
the prevailing sicle is usually so tempestuous that it 
wants Ihfc ballast of those whom the world calls mode- 
rate men, and I call men of discretion ; whom people 
ill power may, with little ceremony, load as heavy as 
they please, di ive them through the hardest and deeiiest 
roads without danger of foundering or breaking tfieii 
backs, and will be sure to find them neither resty nor 
vicious. 

I will here give the reader a short history of two 
clergy uien in England, the characters of each auO 
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(he progress of their fortunes in the world ; by which 
the force of worldly discretion, and the bad conse- 
quences from the want of that virtue, will strongly 
apfwar ; — 

Corusodes, an Oxford student and a farmer's son, 
was never absent from prayers or lecture, nor once out 
of his college after Tom had tolled. He 8j)ent every 
Jay ten hours in his closet, in reading his courses, 
dozing, clipping papers, or darning his stockings ; which 
last he j)erformed to admiration. He could be soberly 
drunk at the expense of others, with college ale, and at 
those seasons was always most devout. He wore the 
same gown five years without draggling or tearing. He 
never once looked into a play- book or a poem. He 
read Virgil and Ramus in the same cadence, but 
with a very diflerent taste. He never understood a 
jest, or had the least conception of wit. 

For one saying he stands in renown to this day. 
Being with some other students over a pot of ale, one 
of tlie company said so many ])leasant things, that the 
rest were much diverted, only Corusodes was silent 
and unmoved. When they parted, he called this merry 
companion aside, and said, “ Sir, 1 perceive by your 
often speaking, and our friends laughing, that you 
spoke many jests ; and you could not but observe 
my silence; but, sir, this is my humour: 1 never 
make a jest myself, nor ever laugh at another 
man's.*' 

Corusodes, thus endowed, got into Indy orders; 
having by the most extreme parsimony, saved 34/. 
out of a very beggarly fellowship, he went up to Lon- 
don, where his sister was waiting-woman to a lady, and 
so good a solicitor that by her means he was admitted 
to read prayers in the family twice a- day, at 1()«. a- 
month. He had now acquired a low, obsequious, 
awkward bow, and a talent of gross flattery both in 
and out of season ; he would shake the butler by the 
nand ; he taught the page his catechism, and was 
sometimes admitted to dine at the steward's table. 
In short, he got the good word of the whole family, and 
was recommended by my lady for chaplain to some 
other noble hoJises, by which his revenue (besides vales) 
amounted to about 30/. a- year ; his sister procured him 
a scarf from my lord, who iiad a small design of gal- 
lantry upon her; and by his lordship's solicitation he 
got a lectureship in town of f)0/. a year; where he 
preached constantly in person, in a grave manner, with 
an audible voice, a style ecclesiastic, and the matter 
(such as it was) was suited to the intellectuals of his 
hearers. Some time after, a country living fell in my 
lord’s disposal ; and his lordship, who had now some 
encouragement given him of success in his amour, 
bestowed the living on Corusodes, who still kept his 
lectureship and residence in town ; where he was a 
constant attendant at all meetings relating to charity, 
without ever contributing further than his frequent pious 
exhortations. If any woman of better fashion in the 
parish happened to be absent from church, they 
were sure of a visit from him in a day or two, to chide 
and to dine with them. 

He had a select number of poor constantly attending 
at the street-door of his lodging, for whom lie was a 
common solicitor to his former patroness, dropping in 
his own half-crown among the collections, and taking it 
out when he disposed of the money. At a person of 
qu^ity’s house, he would never sit down till he was 
thrice bid, and then upon the corner of the most distant 
chair. His whole demeanour was formal and starch, 
which adhered so close, that he could never shake it 
off in his highest promotion. 

His lord was now in high employment at court, and 
attended by him with the most abject assiduity ; and 
his ^ter being gone off with child to a private lodging, 
wy lord continued hit graces to Corusodes, got him to 


I be a chaplain in ordinary, and in due time a parish is 
j town, and a dignity in the church. 

He paid his curates punctually, at the lowest salary, 
and partly out of the communion money ; but gave 
them good advice in abundance. He married a cil\- 
zen's widow, who taught him to put out small sums at 
ten per cent., and brought him acquainted with jobbers 
in Change-alley. By her dexterity he sold the clerk- 
ship of his i)ari8h when it became vacant. 

He kept a miserable house, bnt the blame was laid 
wholly upon madam ; for the good doctor was al- 
ways at his books, or visiting the sick, or doing other 
offices of charity and piety in his parish. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a most 
sanctified pride; was rigorously and universally censo- 
rious upon all his brethren of the gown, on their first 
apiiearance in the world, or while they continued 
meanly preferred ; but gave large allowance to the 
laity of high rank or great riches, using neither eyes 
nor ears for their faults : he was never sensible of the 
Iciist corruption in courts, jiarliaments, or ministries, 
but made the most favourable constructions of all 
public proceedings ; and power in whatever hands or 
whatever party, was always secure of his most chari- 
talde opinion. He had many wholesome maxims ready 
to excuse all miscarriages of state ; men are but men, 
erunt vitia donee homines ,* and quod supra ;jos, nil ad 
nos ; with several others of equal weight. 

It would lengthen my paper beyond measure to trace 
out the whole system of his conduct ; his dreadful ap- 
prehensions of po])cry ; his great moderation towards 
dissenters of all deiK)miTiation8, with hemty wishes tliat, 
by yieliling somewhat on both sides, there might be a 
general union among Protestants; liis short, inoffensive 
sermons in his turns at court, and the matter exactly 
suited to the present juncture of prevailing opinions ; 
the arts he used to obtain a mitre, by writing against 
Episcopacy ; and the jaoofs he gave of his loyalty, by 
palliating or defending the murder of a martyred 
j)rince. 

Endued with all these accomplishments, we leave 
him in the full career of success, mounting fast toward 
the top of the ladder ecclesiastical, which lie has a fair 
probability to read) ; without the merit of one single 
virtue, moderately stocked with the least valuable parts 
of erudition, utterly devoid of all taste, judgment or 
genius; and, in bis grandeur, naturally cboosing to 
haul up others after him whose accomplishments most 
resembled his own, except his beloved sons, nephews, 
or other kindred, be in competition ; or, lastly, except 
his inclinations be diverted by those who have power 
to mortify or further advance him. 

Eugenio set out, from the same university and about 
the same time with Corusodes ; he had the reputation 
of an arch lad at school, and was unfortunately pos- 
sessed with a talent for poetry ; on which account he 
received many chiding letters from his father and grave 
advice from liis tutor. He did not neglect his college 
learning, but his chief study was the authors of anti- 
quity, with a perfect knowledge in tlie Greek Jind 
Roman tongues. He could never procure himself to 
be chosen fellow ; for it was objected against Inm tliat 
he had written verses, and particularly some wherein 
he glanced at a certain reverend doctor famous for diil- 
ness ; that he had been seen bowing to ladies as be met 
them in the street ; and it was proved that once he had 
been found dancing in a private family with hilf a 
dozen of both sexes. 

He was the younger son to a gentleman of good 
birth but small esbite ; and his father dying, he was 
driven to London to seek his fortune ; he got into 
orders, and became reader in a parish church at 20/. 
a-year; was carried by an Oxford friend to 'Will’s 
coffee-house, frequented in those days by met. of wit, 
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wherein some time he had the had luck lobe dis- 
tinguished. His scanty salary (H)mpellcd him to run 
deep in debt for a new gown and ciissock, and now and 
then forced him to write some paper of wit or humour, 
or preach a sennon for lOs. to 8Uj)ply his necessities. 
He was a thousand times recommended by liis poetical 
friends to great persons as a young man of excellent 
parts who deserved encouragement, and received a 
thousand promises; but his modesty, and a generous 
8i>irit, which disdained the slavery of continual appli- 
cation and attendance, always disajipointed him, 
making room for vigilant dunces, who were sure to be 
never out of sight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he 
Were not sometimes a little too refined, and apt to 
frm*. too much to his own way of thinking and reason- 
ing. 

When, upon the vacancy of a preferment, he was 
hardly drawn to attend upon some promising lord, he 
received the usual answer, “ That he came too late, 
for it had been given to another the very day before.” 
And he had only this comfort left, that everybody said, 
“It was a thousand pities something could not be done 
for poor Mr. Eugenio.” 

1'he remainder of bis story will be despatched in a 
few words : wearied with weak hop^s ami weaker pur- 
suits, he accepted a curacy in Derbyshire of 30/. 
a-year, and when he was 45, had the great felicity to 
l>e preferred hy a friend of his father's to a vicarage 
worth annually 60/., in the most desert parts of Lin- 
colnshire ; where, his spirit quite sunk with those re- 
Mections that solitude and disappointments bring, be 
married a fanner's widow, and is still alive, utterly 
undistinguished and forgotten ; only some of the 
neiglibonrs have accidentally heard that he had been 
a notable man in his youth. 

CONCERNING THAT 

UNIVERSAL HATRED 

WHICH PREVAILS 

AGAINST THE CLERGY. 

May 24, 

I HAVE been long considering and conjecturing what 
could be the causes of that great disgust of late against 
(he clergy of both kingdoms, beyond what was ever 
known till that monster and tyrant Henry VIII., who 
took away from them, against law, reason, and justice, 
at least two-thirds of their legal possessions ; and whose 
successors f except queen Mary) went on with their 
rapine till tlie accession of king James I. That detest- 
able tyrant Henry VIII., althougli he abolished the 
poj)e*8 power in England as universal bishop, yet what 
he did in that article, however just it were in itself, 
was Ifce mere eifect of iiia irrogular appetite, to divorce 
himself from a wife he was weary of, for a younger 
and more beautiful woman whom he afterwards 
Ix^headed. But, at the same time, he was an entire 
defender of all the popish doctrines, even those which 
were the most absurd. And while he put the people 
to death for denying him to be head of the church, he 
burned every offender against the doctrines of the 
Roman faith ; and cut off* the head of sir Thomas More, 
a person of the greatest virtue this kingdom ever 
jiToduced, for not directly owning him to be head of 
the church. Among all the princes who ever reigned 
in the world, there was never so infernal a beast as 
Henry VUI., in every vice of the most odious kind,, 
without any one appearance of virtue : but cruelly, 
lust, rapine, and atheism, were his peculiar talents. 
He rejected the power of the pope for no other reason 
than to give his full swing to commit sacrilege, in 
which no tyrant since Christianity became national 


did ever equal him by many degrees. The abbeys 
endowed with lands by the mistaken notion of well- 
disposed men, were indeed too numerous and hurtful 
to the kingdom ; and therefore the legislature might, 
after the Reformation, have justly applied them to some 
pious or public uses. 

In a very few centuries after Christianity became 
national in most parts of Europe, although the church 
of Rome had already introduced many corruptions in 
religion ; yet the piety of early Christians, as well as 
the new converts, was so great, and particularly princes, 
as well as noblemen and other wealthy persons, tliat 
they built many religious bouses for those who were 
inclined to live in a recluse or solitary manner, endow- 
ing those monasteries with land. It is true we read 
of monks some ages before, wlio dwelt in caves and 
cells in desert ] daces. But when public edifices were 
erected and endowed, they began gradually to degene- 
rate into idleness, ignorance, avarice, ambition, and 
luxury, after the usual fate of all human institutions. 
'I’he poj)es, who had already aggrandized themselves, 
laid hold of the opportunity to subject all religious 
houses, with their ])rior8 and abbots, to their peculiar 
authority ; whereby those religious orders became of 
an interest directly difierent from the rest of mankind, 
and wholly at flie pope's devotion. 1 need say no more 
on this article, so generally known and so frequently 
treated, or of the frequent endeavours of some othei 
princes, as well as our own, to check tiie growth, and 
wealth, and power, of the regulars. 

In later times this mistaken piety of erecting and 
endowing abbeys began to decrease. And therefore, 
wlicn some new-invented sects of monks and friars 
began to start up, not being able to procure grants of 
land, they got leave from the po])e to appropriate the 
tithes and glebes of certain parishes, as contiguous or 
near as they could find, obliging themselves to send 
out some of their body to take care of the people’s 
souls ; and if some of those jxirishes were at too great 
a distance from the abbey, the monks appointed to 
attend them were paid for the cure either a small 
stipend of a determined sum, or sometimes a third 
part, or what are now called the vicarial tithes. 

As to the church-lands, it liath been the opinion of 
many writers that in England they amounted to a 
third part of the whole kingdom. And therefore, if 
that wicked prince above mentioned, when he had cast 
off the pope's power, had introduced some reformation 
in religion, he could not have been blamed for taking 
away the abbey-lands by authority of jxirliament 
But, when he continued tlie most cruel persecution of 
all those wlio differed in the least article of the iiopisli 
religion, which was then tlie national and established 
faith, his seizing on those lands, and applying them to 
})rofane uses, was absolute sacrilege in the strongest 
sense of the word ; having been bequeathed by princes 
and pious men to sacred uses. 

In the reign of this prince the church and court of 
Rome had arrived to such a height of corruption in 
doctrine and discipline as gave great offence to many 
wise, learned, and pious men, tlirougli most parts of 
Eurojie ; and several countries agreed to make some 
reformation in religion. But although a proper and 
just reformation were allowed to be necessary, even to 
preserve Christianity itself, yet the passions and vices 
of men had mingled themselves so far as to pervert and 
confound all the good endeavours of those who in- 
tended well : and thus the reformation, in every coun- 
try where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impious and scandalous manner that can possibly be 
conceived. To which unhappy proceedings we owe all 
the just reproaches that Roman Catholics have cast 
upon us ever since. For when the northern kingdoms 
and states grew wcaiy of tiie poiie’s tyranny, and when 
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thejr preachers, beginning with the scandalous abuses 
ul* indulgences, and proceeding further to examine 
several points of faitli, had credit enough with tlieir 
princes, who were in some fear lest such a change 
might aflect the peace of their countries, because their 
bishops had great influence on the {)eople by their weiilth 
and |K)wer; these politic teachers had a ready answer 
to this purpose : “ Sir, your majesty need not be in 
any pain or apprehension : take away the lands, and 
sink the authority of the bisho})s : bestow those lands 
on your courtiers, on your nobles, and on your great 
officers in yonr army ; and then you will be secure of 
the people.” This advice was exactly followed. And 
in the Protestant monarchies abroad little more than 
the shadow of Episcopacy is left ; but in the republics 
it is wholly extinct. 

In England, the reformation was brought in after a 
somewhat different manner, but upon the same prin- 
ciple of robbing the church. However, Henry Vlll., 
with groat dexterity, discovered an invention to gratify 
his Insiitiable thirst for blood on both religions. * * ♦ 

THE SENTIMENTS " 

OF A 

CHURCH -OF -ENGLAND MAN 

With respect to Keligion and Go\ ernraent. 

writtb:n in the vear 1708. 

Dii. Swift wrote this treatise iu ttie quality of a moderator be- 
tween the two parties that then divided the nation, because he 
c>)\ild not poasibly think so well or ill of either patty as they 
would enueavour to [lorsiiade tlie world of each other and of 
themselves. For instance, he did “not charge it upon the 
body of Uio Whigs or the Tories that their several principles 
led iiiem to introduce presbytery and the religion of the churcli 
of Rome, or a commonwealth and arbitrary power.” As for 
himself, he says, “ I believe I am no bigot in religion; and 
I am sure I am none in government. I conver e in lull free- 
dom with many considerable men of both parties ; and if not 
in equal number it is purely acci<leuUil an<l personal, a> hap- 
])ening to be near the court, and to have made aequaiiitance 
tiiere more under one ministry than anotlier.’ — ^This apjwars 
to be an apology for the Tories, and a justifliration ol them 
against the mi representations of the Whigs, who were then in 
the ministry, and used every artifice to perpetuate their power. 
Mr. Harley, afterwards lord Oxford, had, by the influence of 
the duke of Marlborough and lord-treasurer Godolphin, b«*en 
laUdy removed from his post of principal secretiiry of state ; 
and Mr. St. .Tohn, afterwards lorcl Iloliugbroke, resigned his 
place of secretary at-war, and sir Simon Ilarcourt that of at- 
torney-geneiiil.^ 

SECTION THE FIRST. 

Whoever has exfirnined tbe conduct and proceedings 
of both parties for some years past, whether in or out of 
power, cannot well conceive it possible to go far toward 
the extremes of either without offering some violence 
to his integrity or understanding. A wise and a good 
man may indeed be sometimes induced to comply with 
a number whose opinion he generally approves, fltough 
it be perhaps against his own. But this liberty should 
be made use of upon very few occasions, and those of 
small importance, and then only with a view of bring- 
ing over his own side another time to something of 
greater atid more public moment. But to sacrifice tbe 
innoc^ncy of a friend, the good of our country, or our 
own conscience, to the humour, or passion, or interest 
of a party, plainly shows that either our heads or our 
hearts are not as they should be : yet tliis very prac- 
tice is the fundamental law of each faction among u.s, 
as may be obvious to any who will impartially and 
without engagement bo at the pains to examine their 
actions, which, however, is not so easy a task : for it 
seems a principle in human nature to incline one way 
more than another, even in matters where we are 
wholly unconcerned. And it is a common observa- 

« Tliis tract is written with gn at coolness, mtideraiton, ease. 
«n& perspicuity.— JoHwsoN. 
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tion that in reading a history of facts d. :»e thov,s:iiid 
years ago, or standing by at play among those who are 
perfect strangers to us, we are apt to f. nd our lu)|)es 
and wishes engaged on a sudden in favour of one sule 
more than anotlier. No wonder then that we are all 
so ready to interest ourselves in the course of public 
affairs, where the most inconsiderable have some rea. 
share, and, by tbe wonderful importance which every 
man is of to himself, a very great imaginary one. 

And, indeed, when the two parties that divide the 
whole commonwealth come once to a rujiture, without 
any hopes left of forming a tiiird with better principles 
to balance the others, it seems every man's duty to 
clioo.se one of the two sides, though he cannot entirely 
approve of either ; and all pretences to neutrality are 
justly exploded by botli, being too stale and obvious, 
only intending the safety and ease of a few indi- 
viduals, while the public is embroiled. This was tlie 
opinion and practice of tbe latter Cato, whom 1 e.s1eem 
to have been tbe wisest and best of all tlie Romans. 
But before things proceed to open violence, tbe truest 
service a private man may hope to do liis couiitry is, 
by unbiassing his mind as much as possible, and tlien 
endeavouring to moderate betweea. the rival powers ; 
which must needs be owned a fair proceeding with tbe 
world, because it is, of all others, the least consistent 
with tbe common design of making a fortune by the 
merits of an opinion. 

I have gone sis far as I am able in qualifying myself 
to be such a moderator : I believe 1 am no bigot in 
religion, and I am sure 1 am none in government. 
I converse in full freedom with many considerable! 
men of both parties; and if not in equal number it is 
purely accidental and personal, as happening to be 
near the court, and to have mutle acquaintance there, 
more under one ministry than another. Then, I am 
not under the necessity of declaring myself by tbe 
prospect of an einployment. And, lastly, if all this 
be not sullicient, 1 industriously conceal my name, 
which wholly exempts me from any hopes and fears 
in delivering my opinion. 

In con.sequence ol tliis free use of my reason, I can 
not possibly think so well or so ill of either party as 
they would endeavoni to persuade the world of each 
other and of themselves. For instance ; I do not charge 
it upon the body of the Wliigs or tbe Tories that their 
several principles lead them to jntroduce Presbytery 
and the religion of tbe church of Rome, or a common- 
wealth and arbitrary power. For why should any 
party be accusevl of a principle which they solermdy 
disown and protest against ? Rut to this they have a 
mutual answer ready : they both assure us tliat their 
adversaries are not to be believed ; that they disown 
their principles out of fear, which are manifest enough 
wlien we examine their practices. To prove this, they 
will produce instances, on one side, either of avowed 
preshyterians, or persons of libertine and atheistical 
tenets ; and on the other, of professed pipists, or such 
as are openly in the interest of the abdicated family. 
Now it is very natural for all subordinate sects and 
denominations in a state to side with some general 
party, and to choose that which they find to agree with 
tliemselves in some general principle. Thus, at the re- 
storation, the JE^csby terians. Anabaptists, Independents, 
and other sects, did all, with very good reason, unite 
and solder up their several schemes to join against the 
church ; who, without regard to their distinctions, 
treated them all as equal adversaries. 'i’hus, our 
present dissenters do very naturally close in with the 
Whigs, who profess moderation, declare they abhor all 
thoughts of persecution, and tnink it hard that those 
who differ only iu a few ceremcnies and specnlaliuns 
should lie aemeU the privilege and profit of serving 
their country in the highest employment* of statxi. 

e 
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Thus, the atheists, libertines, despisers of religion and 
revelation in general, that is to say, all those who 
usually pais under the name of freethinkers, do ])ro- 
perly join witli the same body : because they likewise 
preach up moderation, and are not so oveniice to dis- 
tinguish between an unlimited liberty of conscience 
and an unlimited freedom of opinion. Then, on the 
other side, the j)rofessed tirmness of the Tories tor 
episcopacy, as an apostolical inslitution ; tiieir aversion 
to those sects who lie under tlie reproach of having 
once destroyed their ciaistitntion, ainl who, they 
imagine, by too indiscreet a zeal for reformation, have 
defaced the primitive model of the cliurch; next, their 
venerati(»n for rnonarcliical government in the common 
courac of succession, and their liatred to republican 
scliemes : these, I say, are principles which not only 
the nonjuring zealots profess, but even papists them- 
selves fall readily in witii. And every extreme here 
mentioned flings a general scandal upon the whole 
body it pretends to adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoever ought, in justice or 
good manners, to be charged with principles he actually 
disowns, unless his practices do o^ienly, and without 
the least room for doubt, contradict his profession ; 
not upon small surmises, or because he has the misfor- 
tune to have ill men sometimes agree with him in a few 
general sentiments. However, though the extremes of 
Whig and Tory seem, with little justice, to have drawn 
religion into their controversies, wherein they have 
small concern, yet they both have borrowed one lead- 
ing princijde from the abuse of it : which is, to have 
built their several systems of political faith, not upon 
inquiries after truth, but upon opposition to each 
other, upon injurious appellations, charging their ad- 
versaries with horrid opinions, and tlien reproaching 
tb<»’n for the want of charity; neuter faho. 

.n order to remove these ])r<-ju(llce8, I have thought 
nothing could be more eflectual tluiii to describe the 
sentiments of a church-of-Kiigland man with resj)ect 
to religion and government. This I shall endeavour 
to do in sjjcli a manner as may not he liable to the 
least ol)jection from either party, and which I am con- 
fldent would be assented to by great numi)ers in both, 
if they were not misled to those mutual misrepresenta- 
tions by such motives as they would be ashamed 
to own. 

1 shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, y(‘t it is 
necessary to say that whoever professes himst lf a 
member of the church of England ouglit to Ixdieve a 
God and his providence, together willi revealeil re- 
ligion and the divinity of Christ, For beside those 
many thousands who (to speak in the phrase of tli- 
vines) do practically deny all this by the immorality 
of their lives, there is no small number who, in their 
conversation and writings, directly or by consequence, 
endeavour to overthrow it ; yet all these place them- 
selves in the list of the national church, though at the 
same time (as it is higlily reasonable) they are great 
sticklers for liberty of conscience. 

To enter upon particulars : a church-of-Kngland 
man has a true veneration for the scheme establlshetl 
among us of ecclesiastic government ; and though he 
will not determine whether episcopacy be of divine 
right, he is sure it is most agreeable to primitive in- 
stitution, fittest of all others for preserving order and 
purity, and, under its present regulations, best calcu- 
lated for our civil state : he should therefore think the 
abolishment of that order among us would p*ove a 
mighty scandal and corrupt ion to our faith, and mani- 
festly dangerous to our monarchy ; nay, he would de- 
fend it by arms against all the powers on earth, except 
our own legislature ; in which case he would submit, 
fti to a general calamity, a dearth^ or a pestilence. 


As to rites and ceremonies and forms of praver 
lie allows there might lie some useful alterations, aiid 
more which, in the prospect of uniting Christians, might 
be very supportable, as things declared in their own 
nature indifferent ; to which he therefore would readily 
comply, if the clergy, or (though this be not so fair a 
method) if the legislature should direct ; yet, at the 
same time, he cannot altogether blame the former for 
(heir unwillingness to consent to any alteration ; which 
liesides the trouble, ami perhaps disgrace, would cer- 
tainly never produce the good effects intended by it. 
The only condition that could make it prudent and 
just for the clergy to comply in altering the ceremonial, 
or any other inditferent part, would he a firm resolution 
ill the legislature to interpose, by some strict and eflec- 
tual laws, to prevent the rising and spreading of new 
sects, how ])lan8il)le soever, for the future; else there 
must never he an end ; and it would be to act like a 
man who sliould pull down ami change the ornaments 
of his house, in compliance to every one who was dis- 
posed to find fault as he passed by ; whicli, besides the 
]>erpetual trouble and expense, would very mucli da- 
mage, ami ])erhap8 in time destroy, the building. 
Sects in a state seem only tolerated with any reason 
because they are already spread ; ami because it. would 
not he agreeable witii so mild a government, or so 
pnre a religion as ours, to use violent methods against 
great immliers of mistaken peojde, while they do not 
manifestly endanger the constitution of eitlar. But 
the greatest advocates for general liberty of conscience 
will allow that tlicy ought to lie checked in their lie- 
giiinings, if they will allow them to be an evil at all ; 
or, which is the same thing, if tliey will only grant it 
were better for the peace of the state that there should 
be none. But while the clergy consider the natural 
temper of maiikiml in general, or of our own country 
in particular, what assurances can they have that any 
comjdiances they shall make will remove the evil of 
<lisseiisioii, while the liberty still continues of professing 
rvhatever new ojjinion we please? Or how can it !)« 
imagimal, that the body of dissenting teachers, who 
must be all undone by such a revolution, will not cast 
about for some new objections to witidiold their flocks, 
and draw in fresh j)roselyte8, by some further innova- 
tions or lefinements? 

Upon these reiisuiis he is for tolerating such different 
forms in religious worship as are already admitted, 
hut by no means for leaving it in the power of those 
who are tolerated to advance their own models upon 
the ruin of what is already established ; which it is 
natural for all sects to desire, and whicli they cannot 
be justified by any consistent principles if they do not 
endeavour; and yet, which they cannot succeed in 
without tlie utmost danger to the public peace. 

Ih prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it higldy 
just that all rewards of trust, jirotit, or dignity, wliich 
the state leaves in the disposal of the administration, 
should lie given only to those whose principles direct 
them to preserve the constitution in all its parts. In 
the late aflkir of occasional conformity, the general 
argument of those who were against it was, not to deny 
it an evil in itself, but that the remedy proposed was 
violent, untimely, and improper; which is the bishop 
of Salisbury's opinion in the speech he made and pub- 
lished against (he bill ; but however just their fears or 
complaints might have been upon that score, he thinks 
it a little too gross and precipitate to employ their 
writers already in arguments for repealing the sacra- 
1 mental test, upon no wiser maxim than that no man 
j should on the account of conscience be deprived the 
liberty of serving Ids country; a topic which may be 
equally applied to admit Papists, Atheists, Mahomet* 
ans, Heathens, and Jews. If the church wants members 
of its own to employ in the service of the public, or be so 
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onoappily contrived as to exclude from its commu- 
nions such persons who are likeliest to have great abi- 
lities, it is time it should be altered, and reduced into 
some more perfect, or at least more popular form ; but 
in the mean while, it is not altogether improbable, that 
when those who dislike the constitution are so very 
zealous in tlieir otfers for the service of their country, 
they are not wholly unmindful of their party or of 
themselves. 

The Dutch, whose practice is so often quoted to 
prove and celebrate the great advantages of a general 
liberty of conscience, have yet a national religion pro- 
fessed by all who bear office among them : but why 
should they be a precedent for us either in religion or 
government? our country differs from theirs, as well 
in situation, soil, and productions of nature, as in the 
genius and complexion of inhabitants. They are a 
commonwealth founded on a sudden, by a desperate 
attem)>t in a desperate condition, not formed or digested 
into a regular system by mature thought and reason, 
but huddled up under the pressure of sudden exi- 
gencies ; calculated for no long duration, and hitherto 
subsisting by accident, in the midst of contending 
powers, who cannot yet agree about sharing it among 
them. These difficulties do indeed preserve them from 
any great corruptions, which (heir crazy constitution 
would extremely subject them to in a long |M>ace. 
That confluence of people, in a iiersecuting age, to a 
jdace of refuge nearest at hand, put them u})on the ne- 
cessity of trade, to which they wisely gave all ease and 
encouragement: and if we could think tit to imitate 
them in this last particular, there would need no more 
to invite foreigners among us ; who seem to think no fur- 
ther than how to secure their property and conscience, 
without projecting any share in that government which 
gives them protection, or calling it |)ersecution if it be 
denied them. But, I speak it for the honour of our 
administration, although our sects are not so numerous 
as those in Holland, which I presume is not our tault, 
and 1 hope is not our misfortune, we much excel them, 
and all Christendom besides, in our indulgence to 
tender consciences. One single compliance with the 
national form of receiving the sacrament is all we re- 
quire to qualify any sectary among us for the greatest 
employments in the state, after which he is at lilierty 
to rtgoiii his own assemblies for the rest of his life. 
Besides, I will suppose any of the numerous sects in 
Holland to have so far prevailed as to have raised a 
civil war, destroyed their government and religion, and 
put their administrators to death ; after which, I will 
«uj)pose the j)eople to have recovered all again, and to 
nave settled on their old foundation. Then I would 
put a query whether that sect which was the unhappy 
instrument of all this confusion could reasonably ex- 
pect to be entrusted for the future with the greatest 
employments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated among 
them ? 

To go on with the sentiments of a church-of- England 
man : he does not see how that mighty passion for the 
church, which some men pretend can well consist with 
those indignities, and that contempt they bestow on 
the persons of the clergy. It is a strange mark whereby 
:to distinguish high-church-men, that they are such who 
^ imagine the clergy can never be too low. He thinks 
'he maxim these gentlemen are so fond of, that they 
ire for an humble clergy, is a very good one : and so 
I he, and for an humble laity ti)o, since humility is a 
irtue that perhaps equally befits and adorns every 
Nation of life. ^ 

But then, if the scribblers on the other side freely 
^ak the sentiments of their party, a divine of the 
hurch of England cannot look for much better quarter 
You shall observe nothing more frequent in 

j weekly papers than a way of affecting to cou- 


J found the terms of clergy and high church, of apply- 
I ing both indifferently, and then loading the latter with 
all the calumny they can invent. They will tell you 
they honour a clergyman; but talk at the same time 
as if there were not three in the kingdom who could 
fall in with their definition. After the like manner 
they insult the univers.ties, os poisoned fountains and 
corrupters of youth. 

Now it seems clear to me tliat the Whigs might 
easily have luocured and maintained a majority among 
the clergy, and perhaps in the universities, if they had 
not too mucli encouraged or connived at this intem- 
])eraiice of speech and virulence of jxJii in the worst 
and most prostitute of their party ; among whom there 
has been for some years past such a i)erpetual clamour 
against the ambition, the implacable temper, and the 
covetousness of the priesthood ; such a cant of high 
churcli, and persecution, and being piestridden ; so 
, many rejiroaches about narrow principles or terms of 
communion ; tlien such scandalous reflections on the 
I universities for infecting the youth of the nation with 
j arbitrary and Jacobite principles, that it was natural 
for those who had the care of religion and education to 
apprehend some general design of altering the con- 
stitution of both. And all this was the more extra- 
ordinary because it could not easily be forgot that 
whatever opposition was made to the usurpations of 
king James jiroceeded altogether from the church of 
England, and chiefly from the clergy ami one of the 
universities. For, if it were of any use to recall matters 
of fact, what is more notorious than that prince’s ap- 
plying himself first to the church of England ? and 
upon their refusal to fall in with his measures, making 
the like advances to the dissenters of all kinds, who 
readily and almost universally complied with him, 
affecting, in their numerous addresses and pamphlets, 
the style of our brethren the Roman Catholics ; whose 
interests they put on the same foot with their own ; and 
some of Cromwell’s officers took posts in the army 
raised against the Prince of Orange. These proceed- 
ings of theirs they can only extenuate by urging the 
provocations they had met from the church in king 
Charles's reign ; which, though perhaps excusable uj)on 
the score of human infirmity, are not by any means a 
plea of merit equal to the constancy and sufferings of 
the bishops and clergy, or of the head and fellows of 
Magdalen College, that furnished the prince of Orange’s 
declaration with such powerful arguments to justify 
and promote the revolution. 

I'lierefore a church-of- England man abhors the 
humour of the age in delighting to fling zcandals upon 
the clergy in general; which, besides the disgrace to 
the Reformation and to religion itself, cast an ignominy 
ujjon the kingdom that it does not deserve. We have 
no better materials to compound the priesthood of than 
the mass of mankind which, corrupted as it is, those 
who receive orders must have some vices to leave behind 
them when they enter into the church ; and if a few 
do still adhere it is no wonder, but rather a great one 
that they are no worse. Therefore he cannot think 
ambition or love of power more justly laid to their 
charge than to other men's ; because that would be to 
make religion itself, or at least the best constitution of 
church government, answerable for the errors and de- 
pravity of human nature. 

Within these last two hundred years all sorts of 
temporal power have been wrested from the clergy and 
much of their ecclesiastic, the reason or justice of which 
proceeding I shall not examine ; but that the remedies 
were a little too violent, with respect to their possessions, 
the legislature has lately confessed by the remission of 
their first fruits. Neither do tbe common libellers deny 
this, who in their invectives t<fdy tax the church with 
an insatiable desire of power ami wealth (equally 
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coramon to all bodies of men as well./w individuals), 
but thank God that the laws have (ftprived them c 
botn. However, it is worth of>8ervinif the justice t 
parties ; the sects among us are apt to complain, am 
think it hard usage to he reproached now after fiftji 
years for overturning the state, for the murder of a king, 
and the indignity of a usurpation; yet these very rner 
and their ptirfisans are continually reproaching th 
clergy, and laying to flieir charge, the prifle, the avarice 
the luxury, the ignorance and sufwrstition of jMjpish 
times for a thousand years past. 

He thinks it a scandal to government that such an 
Ufdimited liherty should h<* allowed of publishing hooki 
against th(»,se doctrines in religion wherein all Chris- 
tians have agreed; much luore to connive at such tracts 
as reject all revelation, and by their consefjuenccs often 
deny the very lieing of a God. Surely it is not asutlfi- 
cieiit atouemeiit for the writers that they profess much 
loyalty to the present govermnmt, and sprinkle up and 
down some arguments in favour of the dissenters; that 
they di.spuf(' as strenuously a,s tliey can for liberty of 
conscience, and inveigh largely against all ecclesiastics 
under the name of high church ; and, in short, under 
the shelter of some po})iilar principles in politics and 
religion, undermine the foundations of all piety and 
virtue. 

As he does not reckon every scliism of that damnable 
nature which some would represent, so he is very far 
from closing with the new opinion of lho.se who would 
make it no crime at all ; and argue at a wild rate that 
(iod Almighty is delighted with the variety of faitl 
and worslu]), as lie is with the varieties of nature. T( 
Huch alisiirdities are men carried by the aHeclation of 
freethinking and removing tiie prejudices of education ; 
under whJch liead they have for some time begun to 
list morality and religion. It is certain that, before 
the rebellion in lbl2, though the numlier of puritans 
(as they were then called) was as great as it is with us, 
and though lliey uflected to follow jiastors of that de- 
nomination, yet those jiastias lia<l ej)isco]):il ordination, 
possessed jirefemients in the churcli, and were some- 
times pnimoted to bishoprics themselves. But a breach 
in the general form of worship was in those days 
reckoned so dangerous and sinful in itself, and so 
oflensive to Roman catliolics at liome and abroad, that 
it was too unj)opular ti» be attempted; neitlier, I be- 
lieve, was the exjiedieiit then found out of inaiutaiiiiiig 
sejiarate pastors out of jirivate purses. 

When a scliism is once spread in a nation, there 
grows at length a dispute which arc llie schismatics. 
Without entering oii llie arguments used by both sides 
among us to fix the guilt on each other, it is certain 
that, in tlie sense of tlie law, tlie schism lies on that side 
wliich opposes itself to the religion of the state. I leave 
it among the divines to dilate upon the danger of schism 
as a spiritual evil ; but 1 would consider it only as a 
temporal one. And I think it clear that any great se- 
paration from the establislied worship, though to a new 
one that is more pure and perfect, may be an occasion 
of endangering the public jieace; because it will com- 
j)()se a body aJvvays in reserve, prepared to follow any 
discontented Heads, upon the plausible pretext of ad- 
vancing true religion, and opposing error, superstition, 
or idolatry. For this reason Plato lays it down as a 
maxim, that men ought to worship the gods according 
0 the laws of the country ; and he introduces Socrates, 
in his last discourse, utterly disowning the crime laid 
to his charge, of teaching new divinities or methods of 
worship. I'hus the poor Huguenots of France were en- 
gaged in a civil war by the specious jaetences (»f some 
who, under the guise of religion, sacrificed so many 
thousand lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus 
was the whole body of puritans in England drawn to 
be instruments or abettors of all manner of viilany, by 


the artifices of a few men, whose desig^ns from the first 
were levelled to destroy the constitution both of religion 
and government. And thus, even in Holland itself, 
where it is pretended that the variety of sects live so 
amicably togetl^er and in such perfect obedience to the 
magistrate, it is notorious how a turbulent party, join- 
ing with the Armitilaus, did, in the memory of our 
fathers, attempt to destroy the lihejrty of that rej^uhlic. 
So that, upon trie whole, where sects are tolerated in a 
state, it is fit they should enjoy a full liberty of con- 
science, and every other privilege of freeborn subjects to 
wliicli no power is annexed. And to preserve their 
obedience upon all emergencies, a goveruinent cannot 
give them too much ease nor trust them with too little 
] lower. 

Tlie clergy are usually cliarged with a persecuting 
spirit, whicli they live said to discover by an implacable 
hatred to all dissenters : and this apjiears to be more 
unreasonable, liecause they sutler less in their interests 
by a toleration llian any of the conforming laity : for 
while the clmrch remains in its present form, no dis- 
senter can jKissibly have any share in its dignifies, re- 
venues, or power ; whereUvS, hy once receiving the 
sacrament, he is rendered capable of the liighest em- 
ployments in the state. And it is very possible that a 
narrow education, together with a mixture of human 
infirmity, may help to beget among some ot‘the clergy 
in possession, such an aversion and contempt for all 
innovators as physician.s arc apt to have for empirics, or 
lawyers for pettifoggers, or merchants for pedlers; hut 
since the number of sectaries does not concern the clergy, 
either in point of interest or conscience, (it behig an 
evil not in tlieir ])ower to remedy,) it is more fair and 
reasonable to suyipose their dislike proceeds from the 
dangers they ajiprehend to the peace of the common- 
wealth, in the ruin whereof they must expect to be the 
irst and greatest sulferers. 

To conclude this section, it must be observed that 
hero is a very good word which has of late suflered 
mucli l>y b(/tJi jiarties, — I mean inoileratioii ; whicli 
he one side very justly disowns, and the other as un- 
usfly pretends to. Beside what passes every day in 
joiiversation, any man who reads tlie papers published 
)y Mr. I^iesley, and others of his stamp, must needs 
•onclude that, if tills author could make the nation see 
1 is adversaries under tlie colours he paints them in, we 
ave nothing else to do but rise as one man and destroy 
!ucb wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
lide, how shall we excuse the advocates for modera- 
ion f among whom I could appeal to a hundred papers 
f unlvei*8al approbation by the cause they were writ 
or, which lay such principles to the whole body of the 
Tories as, if they were true and believed, our next busi- 
;ics8 should in prudence be to erect gibbets in every 
jarish and hang them out of the way. But I suppose 
t is presumed the common people understand raillery, 
ir at least rhetoric, and will not take hyperboles in too 
iteral a sense ; which, however, in some junctures, 
might prove a desperate experiment. And this is 
noderation in the modern sense of the word, to whlcl 
peaking impartially, the bigots of both parties are 
ipially entitled. 

SECTION THE SECOND. 

llii* Sentiments of a Church-of-England Man with respect to 
Government. 

look upon it as a very just reproach, though we 
saniiot agree where to fix it, that tliere should be so 
luch violence and hatred in religious matters among 
len who agree in all fundamentals, and only differ in 
ome ceremonies, or, at most, mere speculative po’nU. 
et, is not this frequently the case between confer Img 
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poxHes in a state? For instance : do not the generality 
of Whigs and Tories among us profess to agree in the 
•ame fundamentals, tl)eir loyalty to the qiu'cn, their 
abjuration of the pretender, the settlement of the crown 
in the protestant line, and a revolution principle? tlieir 
alfectioii to the churca established, with toleration of 
dissenters ? nay, sometimes they go further, and jiass 
over into each other s principles ; the Whigs become 
great assertors of the prerogative, and the I'cries of the 
|)eople’8 liberty; these, crying down almost the wlude 
set of bishojM, and those defending them ; so that the 
differences, fairly stated, would be much ofa sort with 
those ill religion among us, and amount to little more 
than who should take place, or go in anil out first, or 
kiss the queen’s hand; and what are these but a few 
court ceremonies ? or who should lie in the ministry ; 
and what is that to the body of the nation l»ut a mere 
speculative point? yet I think it must be allowed that 
no religious sects ever carried their mutual aversions 
to greater heights than our state jiai'ties have done ; who, 
the more to inflame their passions, have mixed religious 
and civil animosities together; borrowing one of their 
appellations from the church, with the addition of liigh 
and low, how little soever their dis])utes relate to the 
term as it is generally understood. 

I now proceed to ilelivcr the sentiments of a church- 
of-Euglaud man with respect to government. 

He does not think the church of England so nar- 
rowly calculated (hat it cannot fall in with any regular 
species of government, nor does he think any one re- 
gular 8])ecie8 of government more acceptable to God 
than another. I’he three generally received in the 
schools have all of them tlieir several perfections, and 
are subject to their several depravations. However, few 
states are mined by any defect in their institution, but 
generally by the corruption of manners; against which 
the best institution is no longer a security ; and without 
which a very ill one may sulisist and fiom isli ; w hereof 
there are two pregnant instances now in Eurojie. Tiie 
first is, the aristocracy of \'enice, which, founded iipoii 
the wisest maxims ai’.d digested by a g^cat length of 
time, has in our age admitted so many ai '\ses through 
(he degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration seems to approach. The other is, the united 
republics of the states-general, where a vein of temper- 
ance, industry, parsimony, and a jiublic spirit, running 
throtigh the whole body of the people, has jireserved 
an infant commonwealth, of an untimely birth and 
sickly constitution, for above a hundred years, through 
so many dangers and difficulties as a much more 
healthy one could never have struggled against without 
tiiose advantages. 

Where security of person and property are preserved 
by laws which none but the whole can repeal, there the 
great ends of government are provided for, whether the 
ud ministration be in the hands of one or of many. 
Where any one person or body of men, who do not 
represent the whole, seize into their hands the jiower in 
the last resort, there is projierly no longer a govern- 
ment, but wliat Aristotle and bis followers call the 
abuse and corruption of one. This distinction excludes 
arbitrary ])ower. in whatever numbers; wlilch notwith- 
standing all that Hobties, Pilmer, and others, have said 
tc its advantage, 1 look upon as a greater evil than 
anarcliv itself, as much as a savage is in a happier state 
of life than a slave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as iinreasonahle, 
for men to quarrel upon diflerence in opinion ; because 
that is usually supposed to be a thing which no man 
call help in himself : but this I do not conceive to be a 
universal infallible maxim, except in (hose cases where 
the question is pretty equally disputed among the 
learned and (lie wise : where it is otherwise, a man of 
Merable reason, some experience, and willing to be in- 


structed, may apprehend he is got into a wrong opinion, 
though the whole course of his mind and inclination 
would persuade him to believe it true ; he may be con- 
vinced that lie is in an error, though lie does not see 
where it lies, by the had effects of it in the common 
conduct of his life, and by observing those persons for 
whose wisdom and goodness he has the greatest defer- 
ence to be of a contrary sentiment. According to 
Hobbes's comparison of reasoning with casting up 
accounts, whoever finds a mistake in the sum total 
must allow himself out, tliough, after rejieated trials, he 
may not see in which article he has misreckoned. I 
will instance in one opinion, which I look upon every 
man obliged in conscience to quit or in prudiMice to 
conceal ; 1 mean that, whoever argues in defence of 
absolute power in a single person, thougli lie ofters the 
old plausible ])lea tliat it is his o])inioi!, which he can- 
not help unless he be convinced, ought in all free 
states to he treated as (he couunoii enemy of mankind. 
Yet this is laid as a heavy charge upon (lie clergy of 
the two reigns before the revolution, who, under the 
terms of passive obedience and nonresistance, are said 
to have jireached ii|> the unlimited power of the prince, 
because they found it a doctrine that pleased the court 
and made way for their preferment. And I believe 
there may be truth enough in this accusation to ciin* 
vince us that human frailty will too often inteipose 
itself among iiersons of the holiest function. However, 
it may be oflered in excuse for the clergy, that iu the 
best societies there are some ill members which a cor- 
rupted court and ministry will industriously find out 
and introduce. Besides, it is manifest that the gre;iter 
number of those who held and preached this doctrine 
were misguided by equivocal terms, and by jieilect 
ignorance in the princijiles of goverumeiit, which they 
had Mot made any part of their study. The question 
originally put, and, as 1 remember to have heard it 
<lis])uted in public schools, was this, VVhotlier, under 
any pretence whatsoever, it may he lawful to resist the 
supreme magistrate? which was held in tht' negative ; 
and this is certainly the right ojiinion. But many of 
the clergy, and other learned men, deceived hy duhinus 
expression, mistook the object to which passive obedi- 
ence was due. By the supreme magistrate, is properly 
understood the legislative }H)wer, which in all goverii- 
meuts must he absolute and unlimited. But the 
word magistrate seeming to denote a single person 
and to express the executive power, it came to pas\ 
that the oliedience due to the legislature was, for want 
of knowing or considering this easy distinction, inis- 
aiiplied to the administration. Neither is it any 
wonder that the cleigy or other well-meaning people 
should fall into (his error, which deceived Hobbes him- 
self so far as to be the foundation of all the political 
mistakes in his hooks; where he jx^rpetually confounds 
the executive with the legislative power, though all 
well-instituted states have ever placed them in dlflerent 
hands, as may be obvious to those who know any- 
thing of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other republics 
of Greece, as well as the greater ones of Carthage 
and Rome. 

Besides, it is to be considered that when these doctrines 
began to be preached among us, the kingdom hud not 
quite worn out (lie memory of that horrid rebellion 
under the consequences of which it had groaned almost 
twenty years. And a weak ])iince, in conjunction 
with a succession of most prostitute ministers, began 
again to dispose the people to new attempts, which it 
was, no doubt, the clergy's iluty to endeavour to pre- 
vent ; though some of them, for want of knowledge in 
temporal aflairs, and others perhaps from a worse ]irin- 
ciple, proceeded upon a topic, that, strictly followed, 
would enslave all mankind. 

Among oth<>r theological arguments made mm 
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those fimes in praise of monarchy and justification of 
absolute olwdieuce to a prince, there seemed to be one 
of a singular nature : it was urged that Heaven was 
governed by a monarch who ha<l none to control iiis 
power, but was absolutely obeyed : then it followed, 
that earthly goveniments were the more perfect, the 
nearer they imitateil the government in Heaven. All 
which 1 look upon as tlie strongest argument against 
despotic power that ever was offered ; since no reason 
can possibly be assigned, why it is best for the world 
that God Almighty has such a power which does not 
directly prove that no mortal man should ever have 
tl)e like. 

Hut, tliough a church-of'England man thinks every 
species of government equally lawful, he does not think 
tliern equally ex])edient, or for every country indif- 
ferently. Tliere may he something iti the climate 
naturally disposing men toward one sort of oliediencc; 
as is manifest all over Asia, where we never read of 
any commonwealth, exce[)t some small ones on the 
western coasts, established by the Greeks. 1'here may 
be a great deal in the situation of a country and in the 
present genius of the people. It Inis been observerl that 
the temperate climates usually run into moderate 
governments, and the extremes into despotic power. It 
is a remark of Hohhes, that tlie youth of England are 
corrupted in their jirinciples of government by reading 
the authors of (ireec-e and Home, wlio writ under com- 
monwealfbs. Hut it migiit have heen more fairly 
offered for (lie honour of lilierty, that, while the nsit of 
the known world was overrun with the arbitrary govern- 
ment of single jicrsons, arts and sciences took tlnrir 
rise and nourished only in tli(>se few small territories 
wber(‘ the people were fre(*. And though learning may 
continue after liberty is lost, as it did in Home fora 
while upon the foundations laid under the common- 
wea*th and the ))u ficular })atronage of some emperors, 
yet it hardly ever began under a tyranny in any 
nation; because slavery is of all things the greatest 
clog and obstacle to speculation. And, indeed, arln- 
frary power is but tin; tinst natural step from unarcliy 
or the savage life; the adjusting of ])ower and freedom 
iHu’ng an effect and consequence of rnatiirer thinking: 
and this is nowhere so duly regulated as in a limited 
monarchy ; because 1 believe it may pass for a maxim 
in state, that tlie administration cannot he jdaced in 
loo few hands, nor the legislature in too many. Now, 
in this material point, the constitution of tlie English 
government far exceeds all others at tliis time on the 
earth ; to wliich the present estahllslunent of the church 
does so happily agree, that 1 think whoever is an 
enemy to either, muat of necessity be so to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is constituted, an 
hereditary right is nmcli to he preferred before election. 
Because the government here, especially by some late 
amendments, is so regularly disjiosed in all Its jiarts, 
that it almost executes itself. And therefore, upon the 
death of a prince among us, the administration goes on 
without any rub or interruption. For the same reasons, 
we have less to apprehend from the weakness or fury 
of our monarchs, who have such wise councils to guide 
the first and law's to restrain the oilier. And therefore 
this hereflitary right sliould be kept so sacred as never 
to break tlie succession, unless where the preserving of 
it may endanger the constitution ; which is not from 
any intrinsic merit, or unalienable right, in a particu- 
lar family, but to avoid the consequences that usually 
attend the ambition of com})ef itors, to which elective 
kingdoms are exposed ; and which is the only obstacle 
to hinder them from arriving at the greatest jjerfej^tioii 
that government can possibly reach. Hence apj)ears the 
aVisurdity of that distinction between a king de facto 
and one de jure, with res])ect to us. For every limited 
moiuircli is a king de Jure^ because he guveriw by tlie 


consent of the whole, which is authority srminent W 
abolish all precedent right. If a king come in by con- 
quest. he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward 
consent to limitations, he becomes immediately king 
de jure for the same reason. 

The great advocates for succession, who affirrn it ought 
not to 1)6 violated upon any regard or consideration 
whatsoever, do insist much upon one argument, that 
seems to carry little weight. They would have it that 
a crown is a prince's birthright, and ought at Iciwt to he 
as well secured to him and his posterity as the inherit- 
ance of any private man ; in short, that he has the same 
title to his kingdom which every individual has to his 
property : now the consequence of this doctrine must he, 
that, as a man may find several ways to waste, mis- 
sjieiid, or abuse his y)atrimony, without being answerable 
to the laws ; so a king may in like manner do what he 
will with his own ; that is, he may squander and mis- 
apply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, with- 
out lioing called to an account by liis sulqects. They 
allow siK-ii a prince to he guilty, indeed, of much folly 
and wickedness, but for these lie is answerable to God, 
as every private man must be, that is guilty of misma- 
nagement in Ills own concerns. Now, the folly of this 
reasoning will best ajipear by applying it in a parallel 
case. Sliould any man argue (hat a pliysiciaii is sup- 
posed to undijrstand his own art best; that the law pro- 
tects and encourages . his profession ; and therefore, 
althougli he should manifestly prescribe poison to all 
liis patients, whereof they shoultl immediately die, he 
aujn(*t lie justly punislied, hut is answerable only to 
(lod : or sliould the same he oll’ered in behalf of a 
divine, who would ])reach against religion and moral 
duties; in either of these two cases, everybody would 
find out the sopbisfry, and jiresently answer that, 
althougli common men are not exactly skilled in the 
composition or ajitdlcalion of medicines, or in prescri- 
bing (he limits of duty, yet tlie difierence between 
jioisoiis and remedies is easily known by their elfects ; 
and common u'ason soon distinguishes between virtue 
and vice : an<l it must be necessary to forbid both these 
the further practice of tinur professions, because tlieir 
crimes are not purely personal to llie physician or the 
divine, hut destructive to the })ul)lic. All which is 
infinitely stronger in respect to a prince, in whose good 
or ill conduct the happiness or misery of a whole nation 
is included : whereas it is of small consequence to the 
public, further than example, how any private person 
manages his yirojierty. 

But granting that the right of a lineal successor to 
a crown were upon the same foot with the property of 
a subject, still it may at any time be transferred by 
the legislative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The supreme power in a state can do no wrong, because 
whatever tliat does is the action of all : and when the 
lawyers apply this maxim to (he king, they must un- 
derstand it only in that sense as he is administrator of 
(he supreme power; otherwise it is not universally 
true, hut may be controlled in several instances easy 
to jiroduce. 

And these are the topics we must proceed upon to 
justify our exclusion of the young pretender in France; 
that of his suspected birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made use of, as I remember, since the re- 
volution, in any speech, vote, or proclamation, where 
there was an occasion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of king James, which the ad- 
vocates on that side look upon to have been forcible 
and unjust, and consequently void in itself, I think a 
man may observe every article of tlie English church 
without being in much pain about it. It is not un- 
likely that all doors were laid open for his departure, 
and perhaps not without the privity of the prince oi 
Orange, us reasonably concluding that the kingdom 
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Blight be better settled in bis absence ; but to adirm he 
iiad .my cause to a})prehend the same treatment with 
liis father is an improbable sciuidal flung upon the 
nation by a few bigoted French scribblers, or the in- 
vidious assertion of a ruined party at liorne in the 
bitteniessof their souls; not one materia) circumstance 
agreeing with those in 1648; and the greatest part of 
the nation having preserved tlie utmost horror for tliat 
ignominious murder : but whether his removal were 
caused by his own fears or other men’s artifices, it is 
manifest to me that, stipposing the throne to be vacant, 
wliich was the foot the nation went ujkmi, tlie body of 
the people were thereupon left at lilierty to clioose wliat 
forms of government they pleased, by themselves or 
their representatives. 

I'he only difliculty of any weight against the pro- 
ceedings at the revolution is an obvioxis objection to 
which the writers upon that subject have not yet given 
a direct or sufficient answer, as if they were in pain at 
gome consequences which they a]ipreliend those of the 
contrary opinion might draw from it. I will repeat 
this objection as it wjis offered me some time ago, with 
all its advantages, by a very pious, learned, and worthj- 
gentleman of the nonjuring party. 

The force of his argument turned upon this; that 
the laws made by tlu! supreme ])OW€r cannot otherwise 
tlian by the siqireme jiower be annnlh‘d : that this 
consisting in England of a king, lords, and commons, 
whereof each have a negative voice, no two of them 
can reyieal or enact a law without consent of the third; 
much less may any one of them be entirely excludiul 
from its part of the legislature by a vote of the other 
two. That all these maxims were ojienly violated at 
the revolution ; where an assembly of the nohhrs and 
[leople, not summoned by the king's rr.t (which was 
an essential part of the constitution), and const‘quently 
no lawful meeting, did, merely upon their own autho- 
rity, declare the king to have abdicated, the throne va- 
cant, and gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, wIkmi 
there were three children to inlieiit; though by the 
fundamental laws of the realm the next *'rir is imme- 
diately to 8uccee<l. Neither does it aj»pear how a 
princes abdicatmn can make any other €rnf.i/f vacancy 
in the throne than would be caused by bis death; 
since he cannot tibdicate for his cbildu’u (who claim 
their right of succession by act of parliament) other- 
wise than by his own consent in form to a bill from 
the two boii8<?8. 

And tliis is the difficulty that seems chiefly to stick 
with the most reasonable of those who, from a mere 
scrujile of conscieiu’e, reffise to join with us upon the 
revolution priiiciple; but for the rest, are I believe as 
far from loving arbitrary goverumeut jis any others 
can l)c who are born under a free constitution and 
are allowed to have the least share of common good 
sense. 

In this objection there are two questions included : 
first. Whether, upon the foot of our coiistitulion, as it 
stood ill the reign of the late king .lames, a king of 
England maybe deposed V The second is, Whether 
the people of England, convened by their own authority 
after the king had withdrawn himself in the manner 
he did, had power to alter the succession ? 

As for the first, it is a })oiiit 1 shall not presume to 
determine ; and shall tlierefore only say, that to any 
man who holds the negative I would demand the 
liberty of putting the case as strongly as J please. I 
will suppose a prince limited by laws like ours, yet 
running into a thousand caprices of cruelty, likeNsjo 
or Caligula; I will suppose him to murder his mother 
and his wife; to commit incest, to ravish matrons, to 
blow up the senate, and burn his metropolis; openly 
to renounce God and Christ, and worship the devil : 
uiese and the like exorbitances are in tfie power of a 


single jierson to commit, wifnout the advice of a minis- 
try or assistance of an army. And if such a king as 
1 have described cannot he depos(Ml hut by his own 
consent in jiarliament, 1 do not well sec how how he 
can be resisted, or what can be meant by a limited 
monarchy ; or what signifies the people's consent In 
making and repealing laws, if the person who ailmi- 
nisters has no tie hut conscience, and is answerable to 
none hut God. I (lesire no stronger proof that an 
opinion must he false than to find very great absurdities 
annexed to it, and there cannot be greater than in the 
present case ; for it is not a hare sjiecnlaf ion that kings 
may run into such enormities as are above mentioned : 
fhe practice may Ik? proved by examples, not only 
drawn from the first Ciesars or later emperors, hut many 
uuderii princes of Europe; such as I’eter (he Cruel, 
Philip II. of Spain, .lohn llasilovitz of Muscovy, and 
in onr own nation, king .John, Richard III., and 
Henry A’ 11 1. Rut (here cauiiut he equal absurdities 
supposed iinnainlaining lln‘ contrary opinion ; h(\?aii8e 
it is certain that priiua's have it in tlicir power to keep 
a majority on their side, by any tolerable administra- 
tion, till provoked by contimial oppressions ; no man 
indeed can then answer where the madness of the 
people will stop. 

As to the second part of the objection, Whether the 
jK'ople of Vaigland, convened by tlieir own authority 
upon king James's precipitate departure, had ])ower to 
alter the succession ‘i? 

lu answer to tliis, 1 think it is manifest, from (lie prae- 
tioe of the wisest nations, and who seem to have hail 
the truest notions of freedom, that, when a prince was 
laid aside for mal-administration, the nobles and ju'ople, 
if they thought it necessary for the public weal, did 
resume the administration of the supreme power (the 
power itself having been always in them), and did not 
only alter the succession, l)ut often the very form of 
government too, liecause they believed there was no 
natural right in one man to govern another, l»ut that all 
was by institution, force, or consent, 'i’lms fhe (dfies 
of Gret'ce, when they drove? out their tyrannical kings, 
either chose others from a new family or abolished tlie 
kingly government and liecame free states. Thus the 
Romans, upon (he expulsion of Tarquin, found it 
inconvenient for them to he subject any longer fa 
the pride, the lust, the cruelly, and arbitrary will of 
single jM'rsons, and therefore, by general consent, en- 
tirely altered fhe whole frame of their government. 
Nor do 1 find the jiroceedings of either, in this point, 
to have been condemned by any historian of the suc- 
ceeding ages. 

Rut a great deal has betai alrrcaily said by other 
wrilers upon this invidious and beaten sufijcct; there- 
fore 1 shall let if fall, though the point is commonly 
mistaken, especially by the lawyers, who, of all others, 
seem least to understand the nature of government in 
general; like under- work men, who are expert enough 
at making a single wheel in a clock, hut are utterly ig- 
norant how to adjust the several parts or regulate the 
movements. 

To return, therefore, from this digression : It is a 
cliurch-of-England man's opinion (hat tlie freedom of 
a nation consists in an absolute uidirnited legislative 
power, wherein the whole body of the peojile are fairly 
represented, and in an executive duly limited ; because 
on tliii side likewise? there may he ilaugerous degrees 
and a very ill extreme. For, when two parties in a state 
are pretty equal in power, pietensiiins, merit and virtue 
(for these two hist are, with relation to parties and a 
court, quite different things), it has been the opinion 
of Uie best writers upon government (hat a prince ought 
not in any sort to he under the guidance or influence 
of either; because he ilecl lues by this means from his 
office of presiding over the whole, to be the head of a 
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party ; which, besides the indignity, renders him an- 
swerable for all public mismanagements, and the con- 
sequences of them ; and in whatever state tins happens, 
therj^ must either be a wCcakness in the prince or minis- 
try ;'%t else the former is too much restrained by the 
noble« <'r those who represent the people. 

. To conclude : a churclj-of-England man may, with 
prudence and a gotnl conscience, approve tlie professed 
principlej of one party more tluin the otlier, according 
as he thinks they l)e8t promote the good of church and 
state ; but he will never l)e swayed by passion or in- 
terest to advance an o})iniori merely l>ecause it is that 
of the I«irty he most approves ; which one single prin- 
ciple he looks upon as the root of all our civil animosi- 
ties. To enter into a party, as into an order of friars, 
with so resigned an obedience to superiors, is very un- 
suitable both with tne civil and religious lil)erties we 
so zealously assert. Thus the understandings of a 
whole senate arc often enslaved by three or four leaders 
on eacli side, who, instead of intending the public weal, 
have their hearts wholly set upon ways and means how 
to get or to keep employments. But to sjjeak more at 
large, bow has this sjiirit of faction mingled itself with 
the mass of the iKM)i)le, changed their nature and man- 
ners, and the very genius of the nation? broke all the 
laws of charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and hospi- 
tality ? destroyed all ties of friendshi]), and divided 
families against themselves? and no wonder it should 
Ik* so, when, in order to find out tlie character of a |>er- 
soM, instead of incpiiring whether he he a man of virtue, 
honour, piety, wit, good sense, or learning, the modern 
question is only, whether he lie a Whig or a Tory ; under 
wliicli terms all good and ill qmilities are included. 

Now, hecaufMi it is a poii.t of dilliculty to choose an 
exact middle hetween two ill extremes, it may be worth 
inquiring in the present case which of these a wise and 
good man would ratbi'r seem to avoid ; taking tberelure 
their own good and ill cliaracters, witli due abatements 
and allowances for jiartiality and passion, I should 
think that, in order to jireserve the constitution entire 
in church and state, wlmever has a true value for both 
would he sure to avoid the extremes of Whig for the 
sake of the former, and the extremes of Tory on account 
of tlie latter. 

1 have now said all that I could think convenient 
u]K)n so nice a subject, and find 1 have the ambition 
common with other reasoners, to wish at least that both 
liarties may think me in the right j which would lie of 
some use to those who have any virtue left, hut are 
hlindly drawn into the extravagancies of either, upon 
false rejiresentations, to serve the ambition or malice of 
ilesigning men, without any pro8jx?ct of their own. 
But if that is not to he 1io]hhI for, my next wish should 
he, that both ^might think me in tlie wrong ; which I 
would understand as an ample justitication of myself, 
and a sure ground to believe that I have proceeded at 
least with irnpirtiality, and peihajis with truth. 

SOME ARGUMENTS 

AGAINST ENLARGING THE POWER OF 
BISHOPS IN LETTING LEASES. 

Mihi crodite, major limreditas venit uniciiique vestrum in 
iisdem Imnis a jure et a legibus, quam ab iis a quibus ilia ipsa 
bona relicta sunt.— Cicero pro A. Ceecina, 

October 21. 1723. 

In handling this subject I shall proceed wholly iqwu 
♦he supposition that those of our party who profess 
themselves memliers of the church established, find 
under the apostolical government of bishops, do desire 
tne continuance and transmission of it to posterity, at 
least ill as good a condition as it is at present j because 


as this discourse is not calculated for dissenters of any 
kind, so neither will it suit the talk or sentiments of 
those persons who, with the denomination of church- 
men, are oppressors of the inferior clergy, and perpe- 
tually quarrelling at the great incomes of the bishops ; 
which is a traditional cant delivered down from former 
times, and continued with great reason, although it be 
near 200 years since almost three parts in four of the 
church revenues have been taken from the clergy, be- 
side the spoils that have been gradually made ever 
since of glel^es and other land, by the confusion of 
times, the fraud of encroaching neighboui-s, or the 
power of oppressors too great to be encountered. 

About the time of the Reformation many popish 
hisho|w of this kingdom, knowing they must have been 
soon ejected if they would not change their religion, 
made long leases and fee-farms of great part of their 
lands, reserving very inconsiderable rents, sometimes 
only a chiefry, by a pow'er they assumed directly con- 
trary to many ancient canons, yet consistent enough 
with the common law. This trade held on for many 
years after the bishops became Protestants ; and some 
of their names are still remembered with infamy, on 
account of enriching their families by such sacrilegious 
alienatiou.s. By these means episcopal revenues were 
so low reduced that three or four sees were often united 
to make a tolerable comjietency. For some remedy to 
this evil, king James I., by a bounty that became a 
good Christian prince, bestowed several forfeited lands 
on the northern bishojirics : hut in all other parts of the 
kingdom the church continued still in the same distress 
and ])overty ; some of the sees hardly possessing cnoi|gh 
to maintain a country vicar. About the middle of 
king Charles I.’s reign the legislature here thought fit 
to jmt a stop at least to any further alienations; and so 
a law was enacted prohibiting all bishops and other 
ecclesiastical corporations from setting their lands for 
alnivc the term of tweifty-one years ; the rent reserved 
to lie one-half of the real value of such lands at the 
time tliey were set, without which condition the lease 
to be void. 

Soon after the restoration of king Charles II. the 
parliament, taking into consideration the miserable 
estate of the church, certain lands, by way of augment- 
ation, were granted to eight bishops in the act of settle- 
ment, and conlirmed in the act of explanation ; of 
which bounty, as 1 rememher, three sees were in a great 
measure defeated ; hut by what accidents it is not here 
of any importance to relate. 

This at present is tlie condition of the church in Ire- 
land with regard to episcojial revenues ; which I have 
thus briefly (and })erhup8 imperfectly) deduced for some 
information to those whose thoughts do not lead them 
to such considerations. 

By virtue of the statute already mentioned, under 
king Charles* I., limiting ecclesiastical bodies to the 
term of twenty-one years under the reserved rent of half 
real value, the bishops have had some share in the 
gradual rise of lands, without which they could not 
have been supported with any common decency that 
might become their station. It is above eighty years 
since the passing of that act: the see of Meath, one of 
the best in the kingdom, was then worth about 400/. 
])er annum ; the poorer ones in the same projiortioii. If 
tliis were their present condition, I cannot conceive how 
they would have been able to pay for their patents or 
buy their robes : but this will certainly be the condi- 
tion of their successors, if sucli a bill should pass as they 
say is now intended, which I will suppose; and of 
which I believe many iwrsons who may give a vote for 
it are not aware. 

However, this is the act which is now attempted to 
be repealed, or at least eluded; some are for ’giving 
bisho]i8 leave to let fee-farms, others would allow tliem 
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to let leases for lives ; and the most moderate would 
re|)eai that clause by which the bishops are bound to 
let their lands at half value. 

The reasons for the rise of value in lands are of two 
kinds. Of the first kind are long peace and settlement 
after the devastations of war; plantations, improve- 
ments of bad soil, recovery of bogs and marslies, 
advancement of trade and manufacturt's, increjiseof in- 
habitants, encouragement of agriculture, and the like. 

Hut there is another reason for the rise of land, more 
gradual, constant, and certain ; which will have its 
eliects in countries that are very far from flourishing in 
any of the advantages 1 have just mentionetl : 1 mean 
the perpetual decrease in the value of gold and silver. 

I shall discourse u[K)n these two ditlerent kinds with a 
view toward the bill now attemj)ted. 

As to the first : I cannot see how lliis kingdom is at i 
any height of improvement, wliile four parts in five of I 
the plantations for thirty years i>a8t have been real dis- ' 
improvements ; nine in ten of the quick-set hedges 
being ruined for want of care or skill. Arid as to forest 
trees, they lieing often taken out of woods and planted 
in single rows on the tops of ditches, it is impossible 
tliey shoulil grow to be of use, Ireauty, or shelter. 
Neillier can it be said that the soil of Ireland is improved 
to its full height while so much lies all winter under 
water, and tlie bogs made almost desperate liy the ill 
cutting of the turf. There has indeed been some little 
improvement in the manufactures of linen and woollen, 
although very short of perfection ; but our trade was 
never in so low a condition : and as to agriculture, of 
wliich all wise nations have been so tender, the deso- 
lation made in the country liy engrossing graziers, and 
tlie great yearly importation of corn from England, 
are lamentable instances under what discouragement 
it lies. 

Hut notwithstanding all these mortifications, I sup- 
pose there is no well-wisher to his country witliout a 
little hope that in time the kingdom may be on a better 
foot in some of the articles above mentioned. Hut it 
W(»nhl be hard if ecclesiastical bodiiis should be the 
only persons excluded from any share in public advan- 
tages, which 'ftt can never happen without a greater 
sliare of profit to their tenants : if God sends rain equally 
ujK)n the just and the unjust, why should those who 
w^ait at his altars, Jind are instructors of the people, be 
cut off from partaking in the general benefits of law or 
of nature ? 

But as this way of reasoning may seem to bear a 
more favourable eye to the clergy than perhaps will 
suit with the present disposition or fashion of the .age, 

I shall therefore dwell more largely upon the secoml 
reason for the rise of land, which is tlie p-rpetual de- 
crease of the value of gold and silver. 

This may be observed from the course of the Roman 
history above 2000 years before thovse inexhaustible 
silver mines of Potosi were known. The value of an 
fibolus, and of every other coin, between the time of 
Romulus and that of A.ugustus, gradually sunk above 
five parts in six, as appears by several passages out of 
the i>e8t authors. And yet the prodigious wealth of 
tliat state did not arise from the increase of bullion in 
the world by the discovery of new mines, but from a 
much more accidental cause, which was the spreading 
of their conquest, and thereby importing into Rome 
and Italy the riches of tlie east and west. 

When the seat of empire was removed to Constan- 
tinople, the tide of money fiowed that way without 
ever returning, and was scattered in Asia. But when 
that mighty empire was overthrown by the northern 
Iieople, such a stop was put to all trade and commerce 
that vast sums of money were buried to escape the 
plundering of the conquerors, and what remained was 
carried off by those ravagers. 


It were no difficult matter to compi te the value of 
money in England during the Saxon reigns ; but the 
monkish and other writers since the Conquest have put 
the matter in a clearer light by the several accounts 
they have given us of the value of corn and ctttle in 
years of dearth and plenty. Every one knows that 
king John's whole portion before he came to the crewn 
was but 5000/., without a foot of land. 

I have likewise seen the steward's account of an 
ancient noble family in England, written in Latin be- 
tween 300 and 400 years ago, with the several prices of 
wine and victuals, to confirm my observations. 

I have been at the trouble of computing (as others 
have done) the different values of money for alioiit 
400 years past. Henry duke of Lancaster, who lived 
about that period, founded an hospital at Ixficester for 
a certain mimher of old men, charging his lands with 
a groat a-week to each for their maintenance, whicli is 
to this day duly paid tlunn. In those limes a jienny 
was equal to ten-pence halfpenny and somewhat more 
than half a farthing in ours ; which makes about e’ght* 
ninths difference. 

This is plain also from the old custom ujxni many 
estates in England to let for leases of lives (renewable 
at jdeasure),' where the reserved rent is usually about 
Vhl. in 1/., which then was near the half real value: 
and althongli the fines be not fixed, yet the landlord 
gets .alt()g(‘ther not above 3s. in 1/., of the worth 
of his land : and the tenants are so wedded to tliis 
custom, that if tlie owner suffer tliree lives to expire, 
none of tliem will take a lease on other conditions; or, 
if he brings in a foreigner who will agree to pay a 
reasonable rent, the other ten.ants, by all manner of 
injuries, will make that fia-cignor so uneasy that he 
must 1k‘ forced to quit tlie farm ; as the late earl of 
Hath felt by the exjierience of above 10,000/. hiss. 

The gradual diicrease for about two liundred years 
after was not consideralile, and therefore I do not rely 
on the account given by some liislorians, that Harry 
Yll. left fiehind him 1,800,000/.; for although the 
\N’esl. Indies were discovered before his death, and 
although lie had the best talents and instruments for 
exacting money ever ])ossossed by any prince since tlie 
time of Vespasian, (whom he resembled fn many 
particulars,) yet I conceive that in his days the whole 
coin of England could hardly amount to such a sum. 
For, in the reign of Philip and Mary, Sir Thomas 
Cokayne, of Derbyshire, the best housckeejier of bis 
quality in the county, allowed his lady 50/. a-year for 
maintaining the family, 1/. a-year wages to each 
servant, and 2/. to the steward ; as 1 was told by a 
person of quality who had seen the original account of 
his economy. Now this sum of 50/., added to the advan- 
tages of a large domain, might he equal to about 500/. 
a-year at present, or somewhat more than four-fifths. 

The great plenty of silver in England began in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when Drake and others took 
vast quantities of coin and bullion from the Sjianiards, 
either upon their own American coasts or in their 
return to Spain. However, so much has been im- 
ported annually from that time to this, that the value 
of money in England and most parts of Europe is 
sunk above one h.alf within the s|)ace of a hundred 
years, notwithstanding the great export of silver for 
about eighty years past to the East Indies, from whence 
it never returns. Hut gold, not being liable to the 
same accident, and by new discoveries growing every 
day more plentiful, seems in danger of becoming a drug. 

This has been tire progress of the value of money in 
former ages, and must of necessity continue so for 
the future, witliout some new invasion of Goths and 
Vandals, to destroy law, jiroperty, and religion, alter the 
very face of nature, and turn the world iqiside dowti. 

I must rej.ieat that what I am to say f.poii the 
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subject, is iiiteiidetl only for the conviction of those 
among our own party who are true lovers of tlie churcli, 
and would Ite glad it should contimie in a tolerable 
degree of ]jros}»erity to the end of the world. 

The churcli is supposed to hist for ever, holh in its 
discipline and doctrine; which is a privilege common j 
to every petty corporation, who must likewise observe 
the laws of their foundation. If a gentleman ‘s estate, 
which now yields him 1000/. a-year, had been set for 
ever at the highe.st value, even in the flourishing days of 
king Charles II., would it now amount to above 100/. 
or 500/. at mostV What if this had happened two or 
three hundred years ago ; would the reserved rent at 
this day be any more than a small chiefry ? Sup]) 08 e 
the revenues of a hisiiop to liave been under the sanrie 
circumstances ; could he now Im‘ able to perform works 
of hospitality and charity? Thus, if the revenues of a 
bisliop l>e limited to 1000/. a-year, how will his 
successor be in a conditlt)n to support his station with 
decency, when the same denomination of money shall 
not answer a half, a quarter, or an eighth part of the 
sum? which must unavoidably be the consequence of 
any bill to elude the limiting act whereby the church 
was ])re8orved from utter ruin. 

The sjime reason holds good in all corporations what- 
soever, who cannot follow a more pernicious jmictice 
than that of granting |S'rpetuitie8, for whicli many of 
them smart to tliis day ; altliough the leaders among 
fljem are (.fieri so stujrld as not to jrerc.eive it, or some- 
times so knavish as to tind their private account in 
(dreating the community. 

Several college's in Oxford were aware of this grow- 
ing evil about a liundred years ago; and instead of 
limiting tlieir rc'iits to a certain sum of moiK'v, pre- 
vailed with their tenants to pay the price of so many 
barrels of corn, to be valued as the market went at two 
seasons (as 1 rememlier) in the year. For a Irarrel of 
corn is of a real intrinsic value, which gold and silver 
are not : and by this invent ion these colleges have pre- 
served a tolerable subsistence for tlreir fellows and 
students f» this day. 

The present bisliojrs will, indeed, ho no sutferers by 
such a Irill ; Ix'canse, their ages considerred, they cannot 
exjrect to see any great decrease in the value of money; 
or at worst they can make it up in the tines, which will 
probably be greater than usual iqioii the change of 
leases into fee-farms or lives, or without the power of 
obliging their tenants to a real half value. And, as I 
cannot w('ll blame them for taking such advantages, 
(cousideriiig the iiatiire of human kind,) when the 
qin'stion is only whether the money shall be ])ut into 
their own or ariotiier man’s jrocket, so they will never 
be excusable before God or man if they do not tu their 
death oppose, declai'e and protest against, any sucli 
bill as must in its consi^qnences complete the ruin of 
the church and of tlreir own order in this kingdom. 

If the fortune of a private jrei'soii be diminished by 
the weakness or inadvertency of his ancestors in letting 
leases for ever at low rents, the world lies open to his 
industry for purchasing more : but the church is barred 
try a dead hand ; or, if it were otherwise, yet the 
custom of making bi'cpjests to it has been out of 
practice for almost two hiindrt'd years, and a great deal 
directly contrary luis been its fortune. 

1 have been assured by a jrersoii of some consequence, 
to whom I am likewise obliged for tire account of some 
other facts already related, that the late bishop of 
Salisbury [Dr. Burnet] (tire greatest Whig of that 
bench in his days) confessed to him that the lilrerty 
wlrich bisboirs in England have of bdtiiig lerises for 
Uve8.*would in his opinion be one day the ruin 
epr8C(qmcy there; and thought the church in this king- 
dom luLpfiy by the limitation act. 

And have wc not already found (he efl’ect of this 


diflerei it proceeding in both khf^jms? have not tire 
English prelates quitted their j>eerage and seats in 
parliament, in a nation of freedom, for the sake of a 
more ample revenue even in tliis unhappy kingdom, 
rather than lie under the moitilication of living below 
tlreir dignity at home? for which, however, they cannot 
Ire justly censured. I know, indeed, some persons who 
oft’er as an argument for repealing the limiting bill, 
that it may in future ages prevent the practice of pro- 
viding this kingdom with bishops ^rom England, when 
the only temptation will be removei. And they allege 
that, a.s things have gone for some years past, gentle- 
men will grow discouraged from sending their mm to 
the university, and from suffering them to enter into 
holy orders, wiieii they are likely to languish under a 
curacy or small vicarage to the end of their lives: but 
this is all a vain iinagiriatioii ; for the decrease in the 
value of money will equally afl’ect both kingdoms; 
and, besides, when bishoprics here grow too small t(» 
invite over mca of credit and consequence, they will 
be left more fully to the disposal of a chief governor, 
who can never fail of some worthless illiterate chaplain, 
fond of a title and precedence. Thus will that whole 
bench, in an age or two, he comjrosed of mean, igno- 
rant, fawning gownmen, humble suppliants and de- 
jrendents iijron the court for a morsel of bread, and 
ready to serve every turn that shall be demanded from 
them, ill hojies of getting some comrnendam tacked to 
their sees; which must then be the trade, as it is now 
too much in England, to tlie great discouragement of 
the inferior clergy. Neither is lliat practice without 
exam])le among us. 

It is now about elglity-five years since the passing of 
that limiting act, and there is but one instance in tire 
memory of man of a bisbojr's h'ase broken irjron the 
plea of not being statutable ; wbicli, in everybody's 
opinion, could have been lost by no other jrerson than 
he who was tlreir tenant, and l)ap]»ened to be very 
ungracious in his county. In the jiresent bishop of 
Meath's case that ])lea did not avail, although the lease 
were notoriously unstatutalile ; the rent reserved being, 
as I have lieen told, not a seventh part of the real 
value ; yet the jury, upon their oaths, very gravely 
found it to be according to the statute ; and one of 
(liein was lieard to say that he would eat his shoes 
before he would give a verdict for tire bishop. A very 
few more h<ave made the same attenqit with as little 
success. Every bishop and other ecclesiastical body 
reckon 40/. in a 100/. to be a reasonable half value; 
or if it be only a third part, it seldom or never breeds 
any difl’erence Iretween landlord or tenant. But when 
the rent is from five to nine or ten parts less than the 
worth, the bisho)), if be consults the gO(xl of his see, 
will lie apt to expostulate ; and the tenant, if he be an 
honest man, will have some regard to the reasonable- 
ness and justice of the demand, so as to yield to a 
moderate advancement, rather than engage in a suit 
where law and etpirty are directly against him. By 
these means the bishops have been so true to their 
trusts iis to procure some small share in the advance- 
ment of rents ; although it be notorious that they do 
not receive (he tliird penny (fines included) of the real 
value of their lands throughout tire kingdom. 

I was never able to imagine what inconvenience 
could accrue to the public by 1000/. or 2000/. a-year 
Ireiug ill the hands of a Protestant bishop, any more 
than of a lay jrerson. I'he former, generally speaking, 
lives as jriously and hosjiitably as the other ; jmys his 
debts as honestly, and sjx'uds as much of his revenue 
among his tenants ; Iresides, if they be his immediate 
tenants, you may distinguish them at first sight by fheii 
habits and horses ; or, if you go to their houses, by 
tlieir comfortable way of l.ving. But (he misfortune is, 
that biicK iinmediate tenants, generally speaking, liavf 
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odien under them, an t so a third and fourth in subordi- 
nation, till it comes to the welder (as they call him), 
who sits at a rack-rent, and lives as miserably as an 
Irish farmer upon a new lease from a lay lamllord. 
But, suppose a bishop hap|)en8 to be avaricious (as 
being composed of the same stuff with other men), the 
consequence to the public is no worse than if he were 
a squire ; for he leaves his fortune to his son or near 
relation, who, if he be rich enough, will never think of 
entering into the church. 

And as there can be no disadvantage to the public 
in a IVotestant country that a man should hold lands 
as a bishop any more than if he were a temporal 
person, so it is of great advantage to the community 
where a bishop lives as he ought to do. He is bound 
in conscience to reside in his diocese, and by a solemn 
romise to keep hospitality; his estate is spent in the 
ingdom, not remitted to England ; be keej)s the 
clergy to their duty, and is an example of virtue both 
to them aTul the ]H‘()ple. Sup])ose him an ilPman ; 
yet his very character will withhold him from any 
great or open exorbitancies. But in fact it tnust be 
allowed that some bishops of this kingdom, witliin 
twenty years past, have done very signal and histing 
acts of public charity; great instances whereof are the 
late [Dr. Marsh] and present [Dr. Lindsay] ])rimate, 
and the lord archbishop of Duldin [Dr. King] that 
now is, who has left memorials of his bounty in many 
parts of his province. I might add the bisho]) of 
Uaphoe [Dr. Forster], and several others: not for- 
getting the late dean of Down, Dr, Pratt, who be- 
stowed 1000/. upon the university ; which foundation, 
(that I may observe l)y the way,) if tlie bill proposed 
should ])ii8s, would be in tl»e same circumstances witli 
the bishops, nor ever able again to advance tlie stipends 
of the fellows and students, as lately they found it 
necessary to do; the determinate sum ay)poinled by 
the statutes for commons being not half suOicient, by 
tlie fall of money, to afford necessary sustenance. But 
the passing of siicli a bill must put an end to all 
ecclesiastical beneficence for the time ro come ; and 
whether this will be supplied by those w'ho arc to leaj) 
the benefit better than it lias Keen done by grandees of 
impropriate tithes, who received them upon the old 
church conditions of kee])ing hospitality, it will be 
easy to conjecture. 

To allege that passing such a bill would be a good 
encouragement to improve bi8lio})s' lands is a great 
error. Js it not the general metliod of landlorils to 
wait the expiration of a lease, and tlien cant their lanil.s 
to the highest bidder? and what should hinder the 
same course to be taken in church leases, when the 
limitation is removed of payijig half the real value to 
the bishop? In riding through the couiitiy, how few 
improvements do we see upon the estates of laymen, 
further tlian about their own domains ? To say the 
truth, it is a great misfortune, as well to the public as 
to the bishops themselves, that their lands are generally 
let to lords and great squires, who, in reason, were never 
designed to be tenants, and therefore may naturally 
murmur at the payment of vent as a subserviency 
they were not born to. If the tenants to the church 
were honest farmers, they would i)ay their fines and 
rents with cheerfulness, improve their lands, and thank 
God tliey were to give but a moderate hakf value for 
what they held. I have heard a man of 1000/. a-year 
talk with great contempt of bisliops’ leases, as being on 
a worse foot than the rest of his estate ; and he had 
certainly reason : ray answer was, that such leases were 
originally intended oidy for the benefit of industrious 
Imsbandmen, who would think it a great blessing to be 
lirovided for, instead of having their farms screwed up 
b) fl>e height, not eating oiie comfortable meal in a 
yvar, nor able to find shoes for their children. 
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I know not any advantage that can accrue D) suen 
a bill, except the preventing of perjury in jurymen and 
false dealings in tenants; which is a remedy like that 
of giving my money to a highwayman before he 
attempts to take it by force ; ami so 1 shall be sure to 
prevent the sin of robbery. 

I had wrote thus far, and thought to have made an 
end, when a bookseller sent me a small pamphlet 
entitled “The Case of the Laity, with some Queries 
full of the strongest malice against the clergy tliat I 
have anywhere met with since the reign of Toland, 
and others of that tribe. These kinds of advocates do 
infinite mischief to our good c.\use, by giving grounds 
to the unjust reproaches of Tories and Jacobites, who 
charge us with being enemies to the church. If I 
brar a hearty unfeigned loyalty to his majesty king 
(ieorge, and tlie house of Hanover, not shaken in the 
least by the bavdsliips we lie under, which never can 
be imputable to so gracious a])riiice; if 1 sincerely 
abjtire the pretender, and all ]i(q)ish successors; if 1 
bear a due veneration to the glorious memory of The 
late king William, who preserve*! these kingdoms fnim 
popery and slavery with the expense of his blood and 
hazard of his life; and. lastly, if I am for a projier 
indulgence to all dissenters, I fliink nothing more can 
be reasonably demanded of me as a W’iijg, and that 
my political cat(!chism is full and complete. But 
whoever, under the shelter of that ])arty denomination, 
and of many great professions of loyalty, would destroy 
or undermine, or injure the churcli establishe*!, I utterly 
disown him, and think he ought to choose another 
name of distinction for himself and his adherents. I 
came into the cause upon other principles, which, by 
the grace of (lod, I mean to preserve as long as I live. 
.Shall we justify the accusiitions of our adversaries? 
Hoc ithneus ve/it. Tlie Tories and .Jacobites will behold 
us with a malicious ])lea8ure, determined upon the 
ruin of our friends. For is not the present set of bishops 
almost entirely of that number, as well as a great ma- 
jority of the principal clergy ? And a short time will 
reduce the whole by vacancies upon death. 

An impartial reader, if be pleases to examine wliat 
I have already said, will easily answer the bold queries 
in the pamjililet I mentioned ; he will be convinced 
that the reason still strongly exists for which that 
limiting law was enacted. A rejisoriafde man will 
wonder where can be the insufferable grievances that an 
ecclesiastical landlord should expect a moderate or a 
third part value in rent for his lands, when his title is 
at least as ancient and as legal as that of a layman, who 
is yet but seldom guilty of giving such beneficial bar- 
gains. Has the nation been thrown into confusion, and 
have many poor families been ruinetl by rack-rents 
paid for the lands of the church ? does the nation cry 
out to have a law that must in time send their bishops 
a-begging? but, God be thanked, the clamour of ene- 
mies to the church is not yet the cry, and I hope will 
never prove the voice, of the nation. The clergy, I 
conceive, will hardly allow that tlie people maintain 
them, any more than in the sense that all landlords 
whatsoever are maintained by the people. Such 
assertions as these, and the insinuations they carry 
along with them, proceed from principles which can- 
not be avowed by those who are for jireserving the 
happy constitution in church and state. Whoever 
were the pro|)()8ers of such queries, it might have pro- 
voked a bold writer to retaliate, perhajis with more 
justice than prudence, by showing at whose door the 
grievance lies, and that the bishops at least are not to 
answer for the poverty of tenants. 

To gratify this great reformer, who enlarges the 
e]»i8CO])al rent-roll almost one-half, let me siqqiose that 
all the church -laiuls in the kingdom were thrown up 
to the laity; would (he tenants in such a case iit 
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easier in their rents than they do now? or would thi must reward the industrious farmer by abatement of 
money l>e equally spent in the kinji;dorn? No; the the tithe. What if the owner of nine parts in tea 
farmer would lie screwed up to the utmost ixMiny by would please to abate proportionably in his rent for 


the agents and stewards of absentees, and the revenues 
employed in making a figure at I^ndon ; to whicli 
city a full third part of the whole income of Ireland is 
annually returned, to answer that single article of 
maintenance for Irish landlords. 

Another of his quarrels is against pluralities and 
non-residence. As to the former, it is a word of ill 
name, but not well understood. The clergy having 
been strif'j[>ed of the greatest part of their revenues, the 
glelies Ixmig generally lost, the tithes in the hands of 
laymen, the churches demolished, and the country 
depopulated, in order to preserve a face of Christianity, 
it was necessary to unite small vicarages sufficient to 
make a bilerable maintenance for a minister. The 
profit of ten or a dozen of these unions seldom amounts 
to ah )ve 8t)/. or 100/. a-year. If there be a very 
few dignitaries whose preferments are perhaps more 
liable to this accusation, it is to be supposed they 
may be favourites of the time, or persons of superior 
merit, for whom there has ever t>eeu some indulgence 
ill all governments. 

As to uon-residejice, I believe there is no Christian 
country n))on earth where the clergy have less to answer 
for upon that article. I am confident there are not 
ten clergymen in the kingdom who, properly speaking, 
can be termed non-residents; for surely we are not to 
reckon in that number those who for want of glebes 
are forced to retire to the nearest neiglibouring village 
for a caliiu to put their heads in : the leading man of 
the parisli, when he makes the greatest clamour, 
IxMiig least disposed to accommodate the minister with 
an acre of ground. And, indeed, •onsidering the 
ilifficulties the clergy lie under upon this head, it has 
lM*en fre(juent matter of wonder to me how they are 
able to iierforra that part of their duty so well as 
they do. 

Tliere is a noble author, [lord Molesworth,] who 
lias lately addnissed to the house of commons an excel 
lent discourse for the encouragement of agriculture; 
fidl of most useful hints, which I hojie that honourable 
assembly will consider as they deserve. I am no 
stranger to his lordship; and excepting in what relates 
to the church, there are few persons with whose ojiinions 
1 am bi!tter ])lea8e(l to agree ; and am therefore grieved 
when 1 find him charging the inconveniences in the 
payment oftltiies upon the ch'rgy and their proctors. 
His lordship is above considering a very known and 
vulgar truth, that the meanest farmer hiis ail manner 
of advantages against the most powerful clergyman, by 
whom it is impossible he can be wronged, although 
the minister were ever so ill disposed ; the whole system 
of leasing, ]KTplexing, and defrauding the proctor or 
his master, liei ng as well known to every ploughman 
as tiie reaping or sowing of his corn, and much more 
artfully practised. Besiiles tlie leading man in the 
parish must have his tithes at his own rate, which is 
hardly ever above one quarter of the value. And I 
have heard it computed by many skilful observers, 
whose interest was not concerned, that the clergy did 
not receive, throughout the kingdom, one-half of what 
the laws have m ade their due. 

As to his lordship's discontent against the bishops’ 
court, I shall not interpose further than in venturing 
my ))iivale opinion that the clergy would be very glad 
to recover their just dues by a more short, decisive, 
auvl compulsive method, than such a cramped, limited 
jurisdiction will allow. I 

His lordship is not the only ])er8on disposed to gi?e*i 
the clergy the honour of being the sole encouragers of : 
all new improvements. If hops, hemp, fiax, and 
twenty things more, are to bo planted, the clergy alone 


every acre thus improved? Would not a man just 
^ ^ E*d from the clouds, ujK)n a full hearing, judge 
the (lemaTid to be at least as reasonable f 

I believe no man will dispute his lordship’s title to 
his estate; nor will I the jug divinum of tithes, which 
he mentions with some emotion. I suppose the affirm- 
ative would be of little advantage to the clergy, fur 
the same reason that a maxim in law has more weight 
in the world than an article of faith. And yet I think 
there may l)e such a thing as sacrilege ; because it is 
frequently mentioned by Greek and Roman authors, 
as well as described in Holy Writ. This I am sure 
of, that his lordship would at any time excuse a par- 
liament for not concerning itself in his properties with- 
out his own consent. 

The observations I have made upon his lordship's 
discoiftse have not, I confess, lieen altogether projier 
to my subject ; however, since he has been pleased 
therein to ofl'er some pro[) 08 als to the house of com- 
mons with relation to fhe clergy, I hope he will excuse 
me for diilering from him ; which proceeds from his 
own principle, the desire of defending lil)erty and pro- 
perty, that he has so strenuously and constantly main- 
tained. 

Rut the other writer openly declares for a law 
empowering the bishops to set fee-farms ; and says, 

“ Whoever intimates that they will deny their consent 
to such a reasonable law, which the whole nation cries 
for, are enemies to them and the church.” Whether 
this be his real opinion, or only a strain of mirth and 
rony, the matter is not much. However, my senti- 
ments are so directly contrary to his, that I think who- 
ever inqiartially reads and considers what 1 have 
written upon this argument has either no regard for 
the church established under the hierarchy of bishops, 

►r will never consent to any law that shall rej)eal or 
ilude the limiting clause relating to the real half 
value contained in the act of parliament decimo Caroli 
for the preservation of the inheritance, rights, and 
profits of lands belongttig to the cliurch and persons 
icclesiastical ; which was grounded upon reasons that 
io still and must for ever subsist. 

TO HIS GRACIC 

WILLIAM LORD ARCHBISHOP OF 
DUBLIN, &c. 

THE HUMBLE REPRESENTATION OF THE CLEUQV OF 
THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

.Tamiary, 1724. 

Mv Lord. — Your grace having been pleased to com" 
mnuicate to us a certain brief by letters -patent for 
the relief of one Charles M‘Carthy, whose house in 
College-green, Dublin, was burnt by an accidental 
(ire; and having desired us to consider of the said 
brief, and give our opinions thereof to your grace : 

We, the clergy of the city of Dublin, in compliance 
with your grace's desire, and with great acknow- 
ledgments for your paternal tenderness toward us, 
having maturely considered the said brief by letters- 
patent, comimred the several parts of it with what is 
enjoined us by the Rubric, (which is confirmed by act 
)f parliament,) and consulted jK^rsotis skilled in the 
aws of the church ; do, in the names of ourselves and 
>f fhe rest of our brethren, the clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin, most humbly lepiesent td your grace : 

Firs/, That by this brief your grace is required and 
commamled to recommend and command all the par- 
sons, vicars, &c., to advance so great an act of charity. 

We shall not presume to determine how far youi 
tf.race may be comnianded by the said brief, but W4 
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kumbly conceive that the clergy of your diocese can 
not, by any law now in being, be commanded by your 
l^ace to advance the 8ai<l act of charity any otherwise 
than by reading the said brief in our several churches, 
as prescrii>ed by the Rubric. 

Semmdhjy Whereas it is said in the said brief, “ That 
tlie parsons, vicars, &c., upon the first Lord's-day or 
opportunity after the receipt of the copy of the said 
brief, shall deliberately and affectionately publish and 
declare the tenour thereof to his majesty's subjects, and 
earnestly persuade, exhort, and stir them up to con- 
tribute freely and cheerfully toward the relief of the 
said sufferer 

We do not comprehend what is meant by the word 
opportunity. We never do preach upon any day 
except the Lord's-day, or some solemn days legally 
appointed ; neither is it possible for the strongest 
constitution among us to obey this command, (which 
includes no less than a whole sermon,) upon any other 
opportunity than when our people are met together in 
the church ; and to perform this work in every house 
where the parishes are very po]iulous, consisting some- 
times here in town of nine hundred or one thousand 
houses, would take up the space of a year, although 
we should preach in two families every day; and 
almost as much time in the country, where the parishes 
are of large extent, the roads bad, and the people too 
poor to receive us and give charity at once. 

But, if it be meant that these exhortations are com- 
manded to be made in the church u^M)n the Lord’s- 
day, we are Inimbly of opinion that d is left to the 
discretion of the clergy to choose what subjects they 
think most proper to preach on, and at what times ; 
and if they preach either false doctrines or seditious 
principles, they are liable to be punislied. 

It may possibly hapjx'ii that the sufferer recom- 
mended may be a person not deserving the favour 
intended by the brief, in which case, no minister who 
knows the sufferer to be an undeserving |)er8on, can 
with a safe conscience deliberately and affectionately 
publish the brief, much less earnestly i)er8uade, exhort, 
and stir up t^.e people to contril)ute freely and cheer- 
fully toward the relief of such a sufferer." 

Thirdly, Whereas, in the said brief, the ministers 
and curates are recjuired, “ on the week-days next 
after the Lord's-day when the brief was read, to go 
from house to house, with their churchwardens, to ask 
{ind receive from all pt?rsons the said charity.” We 
cannot but observe here that the said ministers are 
directly made collectors of the said charity, in con- 
junction with the churchwardens, which, however, we 
presume was not intended, as being against all law 
and precedent ; and therelbre we apprehend there may 
l)e some inconsistency, which leaves us at a loss how 
to proceed : for in tiie next paragraph the ministers 
and curates are only required, where they conveniently 
can, to accompany the churchwardens, or procure some 
other of the chief inhabitants to do the same. And in 
a following paragraph the whole work seems left 
entirely to tlie churchwardens, who are required to use 
their ^'tmost diligence to gather and collect the said 
charity, and to pay the same, in ten days after, to the 
parson, vicar, &c. 

In answer to this, we do represent to your grace 
our humble opinion, that neither we nor our church- 
wardens can be legally commanded or required to 
go from house to house to receive the said charity ; 
because your grace has informed us in your order, at 
your visitation, a.d. 1712, “That neither we nor our 
churchwardens are bound to make any collections for 
the poor save in the church which also appears 

» This M'Carthy’s house was burnt in the mo'ith of August, 
1723 ; and the universal opinion of mankind was, that M'Cartliy 
bimselt' was the person who set lire to tlte house. 


plainly by the Rubric, that appoitds both time and 
place, as your grace has observed in your said order. 

We do likewise assure your grace that it is not in 
our jx)wer to procure some of the chief inhabitants of 
our parishes to accofnjwiny the churchwardens from 
house to house in these collections; and we have 
reason to believe that such a proposal made to our 
chief inhabitants (particularly in this city, where our 
chief inhabitants are often peers of the land) would be 
received in a manner very little to our own satisfac- 
tion or to the advantage of the said collections. 

Fourthly, The brief does will, require, and com- 
mand the bishops, and all other dignitaries of the 
church, “That they make their contributions dis- 
tinctly, to be returned in toe several jirovinces to the 
several archbishops of the same.” 

Upon which we take leave to observe that the terms 
of expression here are of the strongest kind, and in a 
point that may subject the said dignitaries (for we 
shall say nothing of the bishops) to great incon- 
veniences. 

The said dignitaries are here willed, required, anil 
commanded to make their contributions distinctly : 
by which it should seem that they are absoluttdy com- 
manded to make contributions, (for the word distinctly 
is but a circumstance,) and may be understood not 
very agreeable to a voluntary, cheerful contribution. 
And therefore, if any bishop or dignitary should refuse 
to make his contribution, (perhaps for very good rea- 
sons,) he may be thought to incur the crime of dis- 
obedience to his majesty, which all good subjects 
abhor when such a command is according to law. 

Most tlignities of this kingdom consist only of 
parochial tithes, and the dignitaries are ministers of 
parishes. A doubt may therefore arise whether the 
said dignitaries are willed, required, and commanded fo 
make their contributions in both capacities, distinctly 
as dignitaries, and jointly as parsons or vicars. 

Many dignities in this kingdom are the poorest kiim 
of benetices; and it should seem hard to put poor 
dignitaries under the necessity either of making greater 
contributions than they can afford, or of exposing them- 
selves to the censure of wanting charity by making 
their contributions public. 

Our Saviour commands us, in works of charity, to 
‘ let not our left hand know what our right hantl 
doth;” which cannot well consist with our being 
willed, required, and commauded, by any earthly 
power, where no law is prescribed, to publish our 
charity to the world if we have a mind to conceal it. 

Fifthly, "Whereas it is said in the said brief, “ That 
the parson, vicar, &c., of every parish shall, in six 
days after the receipt of the said charity, return it to 
his respective chancellor, &c.” This may be a great 
grievance, hazard, and expense to the said parson, in 
remote and desolate parts of the country ; wlit'ie often 
ail honest messenger (if such a one can he got) must 
be hired to travel forty or fifty miles going and coining ; 
which will probably cost more than the value of the 
contribution he carries with him. And this charge, 
if briefs should happen to be frequent, would l>e 
enough to undo many a poor clergyman in the king- 
dom. 

Sij'thly, We observe in the said brief tliat the pro- 
vost and fellows of the university, judges, officers of 
the court, and professors of laws, common and civil, 
are neither willed, required, nor commanded to niuko 
their contributions, but that so good a work is only 
recommended to them. Whereas we conceive that all 
his majesty's subjects are equally obliged, with or 
without his majesty's commands, to promote works of 
charity according to their power ; and that the clergy, 
in their ecclesiastical capacity, are only liable to such 
commands as the Rubric, or any other law. shill 
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enjoir., Iieing bom to tlie game jjrivileges of freedom 
with the rent of hig majegty g giihjectg. 

We cantnot hut oliserve to your grace that in the 
Engligh act of the fourth year of queen Anne, for the 
better collecting charity^money on briefs by letters- 

E atent, &c., the ministers are obliged only to read the 
riefg in their churches, without any particuhir exhorta- 
tions ; neither are they commanded to go from Iwuse 
to house with the churchwardens, nor to send the 
money collected to tlieir respective chancellors, but to 
pay it to the undertaker or agent of the suflerer. Sf) 
that we humbly hojx? the clergy of this kingdom shall 
not, without any law in being, be put to greater hard- 
ships in this case than ibeir brethren in England, where 
the legislature, intending to prevent tlic abuses in 
collecting charity-money on briefs, ilid not think fit 
to put the clergy under any of those dilhculties we 
now conjplain of in tlie jwesent brief by lettcrs-pateiit 
for the relief of Charles M‘Carthy aforesaid. 

The collections upon the Lord's day are the princi- 
pal suj)port of our own numerous j){)or in our several 
f)arishe8; and therefore every single brief, witli the be- 
nefit of a full collertiou over the whole kingdom, must 
deprive several thonsaiids of [)oor of tiieir weekly niain- 
feiiancc, for the sake only of one ])erson, who often be- 
comes a sufferer by his own folly or negligence, and is 
sure to overvalue his losses doulde or treble; eo mat 
if this preceilent be followe»l. as it certainly will if the 
present brief should succeed, we may probably have a 
new brief every week ; and thus, for the advantage of 
fifty-two persons, wliereof not one in ten is deserving, 


ON THE BILL 

FOR THE CLERGY RESIDING ON THEIR 
LIVINGS. 

Those gentlemen who have been promoted to bishop- 
rics in this kingdom for several years past are of two 
sorts: first, certain private clergymen trom England, 
who, by the force of friends, industry, solicitation, or 
other means and merits to me unknown, have been 
raised to that character by the mero motu of the crown. 

Of the other sort are some clergymen born in (his 
kingdom, wlio liave most distinguished themselves by 
their warmtii against jKipery, their great indulgence to 
dissenters and all true loyal Protestants ; by their zeal 
for the bouse of Hanover, abhorrence of the pretender, 
and an implicit readiness to fall into any measures that 
will make (he goyernment easy to those who represent 
Ins majesty's jierson. 

Some of the former kind are such as are said to have 
enjoyed tolerable preferments in England ; and it is 
therefore much to their commendation that they have 
condescended to leave their native country, and come 
over hither to he hislmps, merely to promote Christianity 
among us ; and therefore, in my opinion, both their 
lordships and the many defenders tliey bring over may 
justly claim the merit of missionaries sent to convert a 
lation from heresy and heathenism. 

Before I ])roceed furl her it may be proper to relate 
some ])articulars wherein tlie circumstances of the Eng- 
lish clergy differ from lliose of Ireland. 


and for the interest of a dozen dexterous clerks and se- 
cretaries, the whole poor in the kingdom will be likely 
to starve. 

We are credibly informed that neither the officers of 
the lord primate in pre])aring the report of his grace’s 
opinion, nor those of the great seal inpiLssing the j)atent 
for briefs, will remit any of their fees, both which 
do amount to a considerable sum : and tlms the go(»d 
intentions of well-clispo8(*d people are, in a great mea- 
sure, disappointed, a large part of flieir charity being 
anticipated and alienated by fees and gratuities. 

Lastly^ We cannot hut rejjreseiit to your grace our 
great concern and grief to see the pains and Ial)()ur of 
our cliurcliwardens so much increased by the iujunc- 
tious and commands pntiqion tliem in tliis brief, to tlie 
great disadvautageof the (dergy and tlie people, as well 
as to their own trouble, damage, and loss of tiine; to 
which great additions have been already made l)y laws 
appointing them to collect tlie taxes tor the wafcli and 
(lie poorhouse, which they liear with great unwilling- 
ness ; and if they shall find tluMuselves further laden 
with such briefs as (his of M‘Carthy, it will prove so 
great a discouragement that we sliall never he able to 
provide honest and sufficient persons for that weighty 
ofiice of churchwarden, so necessary to the laity as well 
as (lie clergy in all things that relate to the order and 
regulation of parishes. 

Upon all these considerations, we humbly hope that 
your grace, of whose fatherly care, vigilance, and ten- 
derness we have luid so many and great instsuices, will 
represent the case to his most excellent majesty, or the 
chief governor in this kingdom, in such a manner that 
we may be neitlier under the necessity of declining his 
majesty’s commands in liis letters-patent, or of taking 
new and grievous burdens upon ourselves and our 
churchwardens, to which neither the Rubiic nor any 
other law in force obliges us to submit. 


The districts of parishes throughout England conti- 
;me much the same as they were helbre the Reformation ; 
and most of the cliurches are of tliegotliic architecture^ 
built some hundred years ago ; but the tithes of great 
numbers of churches having been ajiplied by the pope's 
pretended authority to several abbeys, and even before 
the Reformation bestowed hy lliat sacrilegious tyrant 
Henry ^'J1J. on his ravenous favourites, the mainte- 
nance of an incumbent in most parts of the kingdom 
is contemptibly small : and yet a vicar there of 40/. 
a-yearcan live with more comfort than one of three 
times the nominal value with us. For his 40/. are 
duly ]»aid him, because there is not one farmer in a 
hundred wlio is wot worth five times tlie rent he pays 
to his landlord, and fifty times the sum demanded for 
the tithes; which, hy the small compass of his parish, 
he can easily collect or compound for; and if his be- 
haviour and understanding he supportable, he will pro- 
bably icceive presents, now and then, from his jiarish- 
ioners, and perhajis from the sijnire; who, although he 
may sometimes be ajit to treat his parson a little sujier- 
ciliously, will probably he softened by a little humble 
(leineanour. Tlie vicar is likewise generally sure to 
find upon his admiltmice lo his living a convenient 
house and barn in repair, with a garilen, and a field or 
two to graze a few cows, and one horse for liimself and 
his wife. He has probably a market very near him, 
perhaps in his own village. No entertainment is ex- 
pected by his visitor beyond a pot of ale and a piece of 
cheese. He has every Sunday the comfort of a full 
congregation of plain, cleanly people of both sexes, 
well to pass, and who speak his own language. The 
scene about liim is fully cultivated (1 mean for the 
general) and well inhabited. He dreads no thieves for 
anytliing but his apples, for the trade of universal steal- 
ing is not 80 epidemic there as with us. His wife is 
little better than Goody, in her birth, education, or 
dress; and as to himself, we must let his parentage 
alone. If he be the son of a farmer it is very sufficient 
and his sister niay very decently be chambermaid to 
tne squire’s wife. He goes about on working days in 
a grazier's coat, and will not scruple to assist his work- 
man ill harvest time. Ho is usually wary and tlirifty 
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tnd often more able lo })rovide for a numerous family 
than some of ours can do with a rectory called 300/. 
a-year. His daughters shall go to service, or l)e sent 
apprentice to the sempstress of the next town ; and his 
sons are put to honest trades. This is the usual course 
of an English country vicar, from 20/. to 60/. a-year. 

As to the clergy of our own kingdom, their livings 
are generally larger. Not originally, or by the bounty 
of princes, parliaments, or charitable endowments, for 
the same degradations (and as to glehe‘8, a much grealer) 
have been made here, hut, by tlie tlesf ruction and 
desolation in the long wars between the invaders and 
the natives; during which time a great ])art of the 
bisliops' lauds aiul almost all the glebes were lost in the 
conrusion. The first invaders had almost the whole 
kingdom divided among them. New invaders suc- 
ceeded, and drove out their jjredecessors as native Irish. 
These were expelled by others who came after, andu]>on 
the same pretensions. Thus it went on for several 
hundred years, and in some degree even to our own 
meirxories. And thus it will probaldy goon, although 
not in a martial way, to the end of tlio world. Ftir 
not only the jjurcluisers of debentures forfeited in 1611 
were all of English birth, but those after the Restora- 
tion, and many who came hither even since the Revo- 
lution, are looked upon as [)erfect Irish; directly con- 
trary to the practice of all wise nations, and particu- 
larly of the Greeks and Romans, in establishing their 
colonies, by which name Ireland is very absurdly called. 

Under these distractions the conquerors always 
seized what lands they could witli little ceremojiy, 
whether they belonged to the church or not : thus the 
glebes were almost universally exposed to the first 
seizers, and could never be recovered, although t!ie 
grants, with the particular denominations, are manifest 
and still in being. The whole lands of the see of 
Waterford were wholly taken by one family; the like 
is reported of other bistioprics. 

King .Tames 1., who deserves more of the church of 
Ireland than all other jji inces put together, having the 
forfeittires of vast tracts of land in the northern ])art8, (I 
think common./ called the escheated counties,) having 
granted some hundred thousand acres of these lands 
to certain Scotch and English favourites, was prevailed 
on by some great prelates to grant to some sees in the 
north, and to many parishes there, certain j)arcel.s of 
land for the augmentation of poor bishoprics, did like- 
wise endow many parishes with glebes for the incum- 
bents, whereof a good number escaped the depredations 
of 1641 and 168S. These lands, when they were granted 
by king .Tames, consisted mostly of woody ground, 
wherewith those parts of this island were then overrun. 
This is well known, universally allowed, and by some 
in part remembered ; the rest being, in some jdaces, not 
stubbed out to this day. And the value of the lands 
was consequently very inconsiderable till Scotch colo- 
nies came over in swarms upon great encouragement to 
make them habitable, at least for such a race of strong- 
bodied people, who came hither from their own bleak 
barren highlands, as it were into a paradise ; wlio soon 
were able to get straw for their bedding, instead of a 
bundle of heath spread on the ground and sprinkled 
with water. Here by degrees they acquired some de- 
gree of politeness and civility from such neighbouring 
Irish as were still left 3fter Tyrone's last rel>ell ion, and are 
since grown almost entire possessors of the north. Thus, 
at length, the woods being rooted up, the land wag 
brought in and tiRed, and the glebes, wliich could not 
before yield two-pence an acre, are equal to the best, 
sometimes affording the minister a good demesne, and 
some land to let. 

These wars and desolations in their natural conse- 
quences were likewise the cause of another effect,! 
ttiean that of uniting several parishes under one incum- 


bent. For, as the lands were of little value by tlie want 
of inhabitants to cultivate tljem, aial many of the 
churches levelled to the ground, })aiticularly by the 
fanatic zeal of those rebellious saints who murdered 
their king, destroyed the church, and overthrew mo- 
narchy ; (for all which there is a humiliation-day ap- 
pointed by law, and soon approaching so, in order to 
give a tolerable maintenance to a min'ster, and tlie 
country being too poor, as well as devotitni too low, to 
think of building new churches, it was found necessary 
to repair some one clmrch wliich had least sidfered, and 
join sometimes three or more, enough for a bare support 
to some clergyman who knew not where to provide 
himself better. This was a case ol ahstdute necessity, 
to prevent heathenism, as well as pojiery, from over- 
running the nation. The consequence of these unions 
was very different in different ])art8 ; for, in the north, 
by the Scotch settlement, their mimhers daily increas- 
ing by new additions from their own connfry, ainl their 
])roliHc quality peculiar to northern peojde ; and, lastly, 
by their universally feeding upon oats, (which grain, 
under its several preparations and denominatioiis, is the 
only natural luxury of tliat hardy peojile,) the value of 
litiies Increased so prodigiously, that at this day, 1 con- 
fess, several united jiarishes ought to divided, taking 
in so great a compass that it is almost impossible for 
the people to travel timely to their own ])ari8h church, 
or their little churches to contain half their miinl)er, 
though the revenue would besufliciciit to maintain two, 
or perhaps three, worthy clergymen with decraicy ; 
provided the times mend, or that they w'ere honestly 
dealt with, which I confess is seldom the case. I shall 
name only one, and it is the deanery of Derry ; the re- 
venue whereof, if the dean could get his due's, exceed- 
ing that of some bishojaics, both l)y the compass and 
fertility of the soil, the number as well as industry ot 
the iiibabitaiits, the conveniency of exporting their corn 
to Dublin and foreign parts; and, lastly, by the acci- 
dental discovery of marl in many places of the several 
parishes. Vet all this revenue is wholly founded upon 
corn, for 1 am told there is hardly an acre of glebe for 
the dean to plant and build on. 

I am therefore of opinion that a real undcfalcated 
revenue of 600/. a-year is a sullicient income f(»r a 
country dean in this kingdom ; and since the rents 
consist wholly of tithes, two parishes, to the amount of 
that value, should he united, and the dean reside as 
minister in that of Down, and the remaining parishes 
he divided among worthy clergymen to about 300/. 
a-year to each. The deanery of Derry, which is a 
large city, might he left worth 800/. a-year, and Raphoe 
according as it sliall be thought pr()j)er. These tliree 
are the only opulent deaneries in the whole kingdom, 
and, {IS 1 am informed, consist all of tithes, which was 
an unhappy expedient in the church, occasioned by the 
8.acrilegiou8 robberies during the several times of con- 
fusion and war; insomuch that at this day there is 
hardly aiiy remainder left of dean and clia})ter lands 
in Ireland, that delicious morsel swallowed so greedily 
in England under the fanatic usurpations. 

As to the present scheme of a hill for obliging the 
clergy to residence, now or lately in the privy council, 

I know no more of the particulars than what has been 
told me by several clergymen of distinction, who say 
that a petition in the narrie of them all has been pre- 
sented to the lord-lieutenant and council, that they 
might be heard by their council against the bill, and 
tliat the petition was rejecttn^l, with some reasons why 
it was rejected ; for the bishops are supposed to know 
best what is proper for the clergy. It seems the bill 
consists of two parts : first, a power in the bishops, 
with consent of the archbishop and the patron, to take 
off from any parish whatever it is worth above 300/. 
,-year; and this to be done without the incumbent'i 
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conient, which before was necessary in all divisions 
The other part of the bill obliges all clergymen, from 
40/. aryear and upwards, to reside and build a house 
in bis parish. But tliose of 40/. are remitted till they 
shall receive 100/. out of the revenue of first-fruits 
granted by her late majesty. 

* CONSIDERATIONS 

UPON 

TWO BILLS, 

•ENT DOWN FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS TO THE HONOURABLE THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IN IRELAND RELATING TO THE CLERGY. 


Dublin, Feb. 24, 1731-2. 

I HAVE often, for above a month past, desired some few 
clergymen who are pleased to visit me, that they would 
procure an extract of two bills brought into the council 
by some of llie bishops, and both of them since passed 
in the house of lords : but I could never obtain what I 
desired, whether by the forgetfulness or negligence of 
those whom I employed, or the difficulty of the thing 
itself. Therefore, if I should hapjien to mistake in any 
fact of consequence, I desire my nunarks upon it may 
pass for nothing ; for my information is no betler than 
what I received in words from several divines, vvlio 
seemed to agree with each other. 1 have not tlie honour 
to lie acquainted with any one single prelate of the 
kingdom, and am a stranger to their characters, further 
than as common fame reports them, which is not to be 
Aepended on ; therefore 1 cannot be supjiosed to act 
upon a principle of resentment. 1 esteem their func- 
tions (if I may be allowed to siiy so without otVcnce) as 
truly apostolical, and absolutely necessary to the per- 
fection of a Christian church. 

There are no qualities more incident to the frailty 
and corruptions of human kind than an indiflerence or 
insensibility for other men s suHcrings, and a sudden 
forgetfulness of their own former humble state when 
they rise in the world. These two dispositions have 
not, I think, anywhere so strongly exerted themselves 
as in the order of bishops with regard to the inferior 
clergy ; for which I can find no reasons but such as na- 
turally should seem to operate a quite contrary way. 
I'he mainteuaiice of the clergy throughout the kingdom 
is precarious and uncertain, collected from a most mi- 
serable race of beggarly fanners; at whose mercy every 
minister lies to lie defrauded. His office, as rector or 
vicar, if it be duly executed, is very lahoriovis. As soon 
as he is promoted to a bishopric tlie scene is entirely 
and happily changed ; his revenues are large and as 
surely paid as those of the king; his whole business is 
once a- year to receive the attendance, the submission, 
and the proxy-money of all his clergy, in whatever part 
of tlie diocese he shall please to think most convenient 
for himself. Neither is his personal presence necessary, 
for the business may be done by a vicar-general. The 
fatigue of ordination is just what the bishops please to 
make it ; and as matters have lieen for some time, and 
may probably remain, the fewer ordinations the lietter. 
The rest of their visible office consists in the honour of 
attending parliaments and councils, and bestowing pre- 
ferments in their own gifts ; in which last employment, 
and in their spiritual and temporal courts, the labour 
falls to their vicars-gencral, secretaries, proctors, ap- 
paritors, seneschals, and the like. Now, 1 say, in so 
quick a change, whei-eby their brethren in a few days 
are become their subjects, it would be reasonable at 
least to hope that the labour, confinement, and subjec- 
tion, from which the) have so lately escaped, liXe a 
bird out of the snare of Uie fowler, might a little in- 
cline them to remember the condition of those who 
were but last week their equals, probably their compa- 
nious or their friends, and potsihly as reaionable ex- 


pectants. There is a known story of colonel Tidcomb^ 
who, while he continued a subalteni officer, was every 
day complaining against the pride, oppression, and hard 
treatment of colonels toward their officers ; yet, in a 
very minute after he had received his commission for a 
regiment, walking with a friend on the Mall, he con- 
fessed that the spirit of colonelship was coming fast 
upon him : which spirit is said to have daily increased 
to the hour of his death. 

It is true, tlie clergy of this kingdom, who are pro- 
moted to bishoprics, have always some great advan- 
tages; either that of rich deaneries, opulent and mul- 
tiplied rectories and dignities, strong alliances by birth 
or marriage, fortified by a sujierlative degree of zeal 
and loyalty : but, however, they were all at first no 
more tlian young beginners ; and before their great 
promotion were known by their plain Christian names 
among their old companions, the middling rate of 
clergymen ; nor could therefore be strangers to their 
condition, or with any good grace forget it so soon, as 
it has too often happened. 

I confess I do not remember to have observed any 
body of men acting with so little conceit as our clergy 
liave done in a point where their opinions appeared to 
be unanimous : a point wherein their whole temporal 
support was concerned, as well as their power of serv- 
ing God and his church, in their spiritual functions. 
This has been imputed to their fear of disobliging, or 
hopes of further favours upon compliance ; because it 
was observed that some who appeared at first with the 
greatest zeal thonglit fit suddenly to absent themselves 
from the usual meetings ; yet we know what exjiert soli- 
citors the Quakers, the Dissenters, and even the Papists, 
have sometimes found, to drive a point of advantage 
or prevent an impending evil. 

I have not seen any extract from the two bills intro- 
duced by the bishops iii the privy council ; where the 
clergy, upon some failure in favour, or tlirough the 
timorousness of many among their brethren, were re- 
fused to be heard by the council. It seems these bills 
were both returned, agreed to by the king and council 
in England ; and tlie liouse of lords has, with great 
expedition, passed them both; and it is said they are 
immediately to be sent down to the commons for their 
consent. 

The particulars, as they have been imperfectly re- 
ported to me, are as follow : — 

By one of the bills the bishops have power to oblige 
the country clergy to build a mansion-house upon 
whatever ))art of their glebes their lordships shall com- 
mand; and if the living be above 50/. a-year, the mi- 
nister is bound to build, after three years, a house that 
sliall cost one year and a half 's rent of his income. 
For instance, if a clergyman with a wife and seven 
children gets a living of 55/. per annum, he must, after 
three years, build a liouse that shall cost 77/. 10s. and 
must support his family, during the time the bishop 
shall appoint for tlie building of it, with the remainder. 
But if the living be under 50/. a-year, the minister 
shall be allowed 100/. out of the first-fruits. 

But there is said to be one circumstance a little ex- 
traordinary ; that if there be a single spot in the glebe 
more barren, more marshy, more exposed to the winds, 
more distant from the church, or skeleton of a church, 
or from any conveniency of biylding, the rector or 
vicar may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 
bishop, to build, under pain of sequestration, (an office 
which ever falls into the most knavish hands,) upon 
whatever point his lordship shall command ; although 
the farmers have not paid one quarter of his due. 

I lielieve, under the present distresses of the kingdom, 
(which inevitably without a miracle must increase for 
ever,) there are not ten country clergymen in Ireland 
reputeil to possess a parish of 1004 per aiumm, who 
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ftrt some years jiast have actually received 60/., and that 
with the utmost difficulty and vexation. I am there- 
fore at a loss what kind of valuators the bi8ho{)8 will 
make use of ; and whether the starving vicar shall l>e 
forceil to build his house with the money lie never re- 
ceived. 

The other bill, which jiassed in two days after iJie 
former, is said to concern the division of parishes into 
as many parcels as tlie bishop shall think fit, only leav- 
ing 300/. a-year to the mother church ; which 300/., by 
another act passed some years ago, they can divide like- 
wise, and crumble as low as their will and jileasure will 
dispose them. So that, instead of six hundied clergy- 
men, which, I think, is the usual comjmtation, we may 
have, in a small comjmssof years, almost as many tlu)u- 
sands to live with decency and comfort, provide for 
their children, be charitable to the poor, and maintain 
hospitality. 

But it is very reasonable to hope, and heartily to be 
wished by all those who have the least regard to our 
noly religion, as hitherto established, or to a learned, 
pious, diligent, conversable clergyman, or even to com- 
mon inimanity, that the honouralde house of commons 
will, in their great wisdom, justice, and tenderness to 
innocent men, consider these bills in aiiotlier light. It 
is said they well know this kingdom not to be so over- 
stocked with neighbouring gentry ; but a discreet learned 
clergyman, with a competency fit for one of Ihs educa- 
tion, may be an entertaining, a useful, and sometimes 
a necessary companion. That, although such a clergy- 
man may not be able constantly to find beef and wine 
for his own family, yet he may be allowed sometimes 
to afford both to a neighbour without distressing him- 
self ; and the rather, l)ecau8e lie may expect at least as 
good a return. It will probably be considered that in 
many desolate parts there may not be always a suffi- 
cient number of jiersons considerable enough to be 
trusted with commissions of the peace, which several 
of the clergy now supply, much better than a little, 
hedge, contemptible, illiterate vicar from 20/. to 50/. 
a-year, the son of a weaver, ^icdler, tailor, or miller, 
can be presumed to do. 

I'he landlords and farmers, by this scheme, can find 
no profit ; but will certainly be losers. For instance, 
if the large norlhern livings be split into a dozen 
parishes or more, it will be very necessary for the little 
threadbare gowrnnan, with liis wife, his proctor, and 
every child who can crawl, to watch the fields at harvest- 
time, for fear of losing a single slieaf, which he could 
not afford under peril of a day's starving; for, uc- 
cor<liiig to the Scotch proverb, a hungry louse bites 
sore. This would of necessity breed an infinite number 
of wrangles and litigious suits in the spiritual courts ; 
and put the wretched j)a8tor at perpetual variance with 
his whole parish. But as they have hitherto stood, a 
clergyman established iri a competent living is not 
under the necessity of being so sharp, vigilant, and 
exacting. On the contrary, it is well known and 
allowed tliat the clergy round the kingdom think them- 
selves well treated if they lose only one single third 
of their legal demands. 

The honourable house may jjerhaps be inclined to 
conceive that my lords the bishops enjoy as ample a 
power, both spiritual and temporal, as will fully suffice 
to answer every branch of their office ; that they want 
no laws to regulate the conduct of those clergymen over 
whom tliey preside ; tliat if non-residence be a grievance, 
it is the patron’s fault, who makes not a better choice, 
or caused the plurality. That if the general impartial 
character of persons chosen into the church had been 
more regarded, and the motive of party, alliance, 
kindred, flatterers, ill judgment, or personal favour 
regarded less, there would be fewer complaints of 
non-residence, wa it of care, blamable behaviour, or 
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any other part of misconduct ; not to mention igno- 
rance and stupidity. 

I could name certain gentlemen of tlie gown, whose 
awkwai'd, spruce, prim, sneering, and smirking counte- 
nances, the very tone of their voices, and an ungainly 
strut in their walk, without one single talent for any 
one office, having contrived to get good preferment by 
the mere force of flattery and cringing : for which two 
virtues (the only two virtues tliey pretend to) they 
were, however, utterly unqualified ; and whom, if I 
were in power, although they were my nephews or had 
married my nieces, I could never, in point of good 
c(»ii.scieiice or honour, have recommended to a curacy 
in Connaughl. 

The huiiourabls house of commons may likewise per- 
ha))8 consider that tlie gentry of this kingdom difler 
from all others upon earth, being les.s capable of em- 
ployments in their own counfry tJiaii any others wlio 
conn; from ahroatl ; and that most of them have little 
expectation of providing for their younger children 
otherwise than by the church, in which tliere might 
he some liojies oi‘ getting a tohaable maintenance. For, 
after tJie patrons should luive settled their sons, their 
nejihews, their nieces, their dependents, and their fol- 
lowers invited over from the other side, there would 
still remain an overplus of smaller church preferments, 
to be given to such clergy of the nation who shall have 
their quantum of whatever merit may be then in 
fashion. But by these bills they will be all sis absolutely 
excluded as if they had passed under the dimomination 
of Tories, unless (hey csin Ik) contented at the utmost 
with 50/. a-year; which, by the difficulties of collecting 
tithes in Ireland and the daily increasing miseries of 
the people, will Isardly rise to half that sum. 

It is observed that the divines sent over hither to 
govern this church liave not seemed to consider the dif- 
ference between both kingdoms with resj)ect to the in- 
ferior clergy. As to themselves, indeed, they fint' a 
large revenue in lands, let at one quarter value, which 
consequently must be paid while there is a penny left 
among us; and tlie public distress so little affects their 
interests, that their fines are now :.igher tiian ever : they 
content themselves to sujipose that whatever a parish 
is said to be worth comes all into the parson’s ])()cket. 

The poverty of great numbers among the clergy of 
England lias been tlie continual complaint of all men 
who wish well to the church, and many schemes have 
been thought of to redress it; yet an English vicar of 
40/. a-year lives much more comfortably than one of 
double the value in Ireland. His farmers, generally 
speaking, are able and willing to ]»ay him his full dues, 
he has a decent church of ancient standing, filled every 
Lord's-day with a large congregation of plain peojile, 
well clad, and behaving themselves as if they believeii 
in God and Christ. He has a house and barn in re- 
pair, a field or two to graze his cows, with a garden and 
orchard. No guest exjiects more from liini than a pot 
of ale ; he lives like an honest, plain farmer, as his 
wife is dressed but little better than Goody. He is 
sometimes graciously invited by the squire, where he 
sits at a humble distance : if he gets the love of his 
people, they often make him little useful presents; he 
is happy by being bom to no higher expectation ; for 
he is usually the son of some ordinary Iradesmau or 
middling farmer. His learning is much of a size with 
his birth and education ; no more of either tlian what 
a poor hungry servitor can he expected to bring witli 
him from his college. It would be tedious to show the 
reverse of all this in our distant poorer parishes through 
most parts of Ireland, wlierein every reader may make 
the comparison. 

Lastly, the honourable house of commons may con- 
sider wlietlier tlie scheme of multiplying begga ly cler- 
gymen through the whole kingdom, who must all have 

« 
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rotes ijoT choosing parliament-men, (provided they can 
prove their freeholds to be worth 40*. per annum, ult^ 
repriiOMf) may not, by their numbers, have great in- 
fluence upon elections, being entirely under the 
dependence of their bishops. For, by a moderate 
computation, after all the divisions and subdivisions 
of parishes that my lords the bisliops have power to 
make by their new laws, there will, as soon as the pre- 
sent set of clergy goes off, be raised an army of ec- 
clesiastical njilitants, able enough for any kind of 
service except that of the altar. 

I am indeed in some concern about a fund for 
building a thousand or two churches, wherein these 
probationers may read their wall lectures ; and begin 
to doubt they must be contented with barns, which 
barns will be one great advancing step toward an ac- 
commodation with our true Protestant brethren the 
dissenters. 

The scheme of encouraging clergymen to build 
houses, by dividing a living of 500/. a-year into ten 
parts, is a contrivance the meaning whereof has got on 
tlie wrong side of my comprehension ; unless it may be 
argued that bishops build no houses because they are 
BO rich, and therefore the inferior clergy will certainly 
build if you reduce them to beggary. Hut I knew a 
very rich man of quality in England who could never 
be persuaded to keep a servant out of livery, because 
such servants would be expensive, and apt in lime to 
look like gentlemen ; whereas the others were ready to 
submit to the basest offices, and at a cheaper penny- 
worth might increase his retinue. 

I hear it is the opinion of many wise men that be- 
fore these bills pass both houses they should he sent 
hack to England with the following clauses inserted : 

First, that whereas there may be about a dozen double 
bishoprics in Ireland, those bishoprics should be sjdit, 
and given to dillereiit persons; and those of a single 
denomination be also divided into two, three, or four 
parts, as occasion shall require ; otherwise there may 
be a question started whether twenty-two prelates can 
effectually extend their paternal care and unlimited 
power for the prote/^-tion fend correction of so great a 
number of spiritual subjects. But this proposal will 
meet with such furious objections that I shall not in- 
sist upon it ; for I well remember to have read what a 
terrible fright the frogs were in upon a report that the 
iun was going to marry. 

Another clause should be, that none of these twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty pounders may be suflered tu marry, 
under the penalty of immediate deprivation, their 
marriages declared null, and their children bastards ; 
for some desponding people take the kingdom to be in 
no condition of encouraging so numerous a breed of 
beggars. 

A third clause will be necessary, that these humble 
gentry should be absolutely disqualified from giving 
votes in elections for parliament-men. 

Others add a fourth ; which is, a clause of indul- 
gence, that these reduced divines may be permitted to 
follow any lawful ways of living, which will not call 
them too often or too far from their spiritual offices ; 
for, unless I misapprehend, they are supposed to have 
episcopal ordination. For example ; they may be lappers 
of linen, bailiffs of the manor ; they may let blood or 
apply plasters for three miles round ; they may get a 
dispensation to hold Rie clerkship and sextonship of 
their own parish in commendam* Their wives and 
daughters may make shirts for the neighbourhood ; or, 
jf a barrack be near, for the soldiers : in linen ebun- 
tries they may card and spin, and keep a few looms in 
the house ; they may let lodgings, and sell a pot of ale 
without doors, but not at home, uudess to sober company 
and at regular hours. It is by some thought a little 
hard that in an affair of the l^t consequence to the 


very being of the clergy in the points of liberty and 
property, as well as in their abilities to perform theii 
duty, this whole reverend body, who are the established 
instructors of the nation in Christianity and moral 
virtues, and are the only persons concerned, should be 
the soh persons not consulted. Let any scholar show 
the like jnecedent in Christendom for twelve hundred 
I years past. An act of piuliament for settlingor selling 
an esta.c in a private family is never passed until all 
parties give consent. But in the present case tlie 
whole body of the clergy is, as themselves apprehend^ 
determined to utter ruin, without once expecting or 
asking their opinion; and this by a scheme contrived 
only by one part of the convocation, while the other 
part, wliich has been chosen in the usual forms, wants 
only the regal permission to assemble and consult 
about the affairs of the clinrcli, as their predecessors 
have always done in former ages ; where it is presumed 
the lower house has a power of proposing canons, and 
a negative voice, as well as the upper. And God 
forbid (say these objectors) that there should be a 
real separate interest between (lie bishops and clergy, 
any more than there is between a man and his wife, a 
king and his people, or Christ and bis church. 

It seems there is a provision in the bill that no 
parish shall be cut into scraps without the consent of 
several persons, who can be no sufferers in the matter ; 
but 1 cannot find that the clergy lay much weight on 
this caution ; because they argue that the very persons 
from whom these bills took their rise will have the 
greatest share in the decision. 

1 do not by any means conceive the crying sm of the 
clergy in this kingdom to ho that (d' non-residence. I 
am sure it is many degrees less so here flian in England, 
unless the possession of pluralities may pass under that 
name ; and if this be a fanlt, it is well known to whom 
it must be imputed ; 1 believe upon a fair inquiry 
(and I hear an inquiry is to be made) they will ap- 
jxiar to he most pardonably few; especially considering 
liow many ])ari8hes have not an inch of glebe, and 
how difficult it is upon any reasonable terms to find a 
place of habitation. And therefore God k)Jows whether 
my lords the bishops will he soon able to convince the 
clergy, or those who have any regard for that venerable 
body, that the chief motive in their lordships’ minds 
by procuring these hills was to prevent the sin of non- 
residence ; while the universal opinion of almost every 
clergyman in (he kingdom, without distinction of 
party, taking in even those who are not likely to he 
sufl'erers, stands directly against them. 

if some livings in the north may he justly thought 
too large a compass of land, which makes it incon- 
venient for the remotest inhabitants to attend the service 
of the church, which in some instances may he true, 
no reasonable clergyman would oppose a proper re- 
medy by particular acts of parliament. 

Thus, for instance, the deanery of Down, a country 
deanery I think without a cathedral, depending wholly 
upon a uniori of parishes joined together in a time when 
the land lay waste and thinly inhalnted, since those 
circumstances are so prodigiously changed for the 
lietter, may pro jjerly be lessened, leaving a decent com 
petency to the dean, and placing rectories in the re- 
maining churches, which are now served only by 
stipendiary curates. 

The case may he probably the same in other parts . 
and such a proceeding, discreetly managed, would be 
truly for the good of the church. 

For it is to he observed that the dean and chapter 
lands, which in England were all seized under the 
fanatic usurpation, are things unknown in Ireland, 
having been l(jng ravished from the church hy a suc- 
cession of confusions, and tithes applied in their stead 
to support that ecclesiastical dignity. 
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The late archbishop of Dublin [Dr. Wm. King] 
had a very different way of encouraging tiie clergy of 
his diocese to residence : when a lease had run out 
seven years or more, he stipulated witli the tenant to 
resign uj) twenty or thirty acres to the minister of the 
parish where it lay convenient, without lessening his 
former rent, and with no great abatement of the tine; 
and this he did in the parts near Dublin, where land 
is at the highest rales, leaving a small chiefry for the 
minister to pay, liardly a sixth part of the value. I 
doubt not that almost every bishop in the kingdom 
may do the same generous act, with less damage to 
fcheir sees than his late grace of Dublin, much of 
whose lands were out in fee-farms, or leases for lives ; 
and 1 am sorry that the good example of such a prelate 
has not been followed. 

But a great majority of the clergy's friends cannot 
hitherto reconcile themselves to this project, which 
they call a levelling principle, that must inevitably 
root out the seeds of all honest emulation, the legal 
jxirent of the greatest virtue and most generous actions 
among men ; but which, in the general opinion (for I 
do not pretend to offer my own), will never more 
liave room to exert itself in the bieast of any clergy- 
man whom this kingdom shall produce. 

But whether the consequences of these bills may, by 
the virtues and frailties of future bishops sent over 
hither to rule the church, terminate in good or evil, I 
shall not presume to determine, since God can work the 
former out of tlie latter. However, one thing I can 
venture to assert, that from the earliest ages of Cln isti- 
anity to the minute I am now writing, there never was 
a precedent of such a proceeding; much less was it to 
be feared, hoped, or apprehended, from such hands in 
any Christian country ; and so it may pass for more 
than a phoenix, because it has risen witlumt any assist- 
ance from the ashes of its sire. 

Tlie appearance of so many dissenters at the hearing 
of this cause, is what, 1 am told, has not been charged 
to the account of their prudence or moderation ; because 
that action has been censured as a mark of triumph 
and insult before the victory is complete ; since neither 
of these bills has yet passed the house of commons, and 
some are pleased to think it not impossible that they 
may be rejected. Neither do 1 hear that there is an 
enacting clause in either of the bills to ajjply any part 
of the divided or subdivided tithes toward increasing 
tlie stijiends of the sectaries. So that these gentlemen 
seem to be gratified like him who, after having been 
kicked down stairs, took comfort when he saw his 
friend kicked down after him. 

I have heard many more objections against several 
particulars of both these bills ; but they are of a high 
nature, and carry such dreadful innuendoes, that I dare 
not mention them; resolving to give no offence, because 
I well know how obnoxious I have long been (although 
I conceive without any fault of my own) to the zeal 
and principles of those who place all difference in 
opinion concerning public matters to the score of dis- 
affection ; whereof I am at least as innocent as the 
loudest oi* my detractors. 


SOME REASONS 

AGAINST THE HILL FOR SETTLING THE TITHE OF 
IIEMF, FLAX, &c., BY A MODUS “ 


The clergy did little expect to have any cause of com* 
plaint against the present house of commons, who in 

* A bill was presented iu the Irish hnuse of commons for en- 
couraging the growth of tlax, by which it was provided thuttiie 
tithe upon that jiroduclion should lie conmiuted for a certain 
i»odug,ot composition in money. But the opposition to tlie V)ill 
(principally caused Ijy this pampliiet) proved so elTectual that 
U vs us ilrop];soii. 


the last session were pleased to throw out a billa sent 
them from the lords, which that reverend body appic- 
bended would lie very injurious to them if it passed 
into a law ; and who, in the present session, defeated 
the arts and endeavours of schismatics to repeal the 
sacramental test. 

For although it has In'en allowed on all liarnls, that 
the former of those hills might, by its necessary con- 
sequences, be very displeasing to the lay gentlemen of 
the kingdom, for many reasons purely secular, 
and that this List attempt for reiiealing the test did 
much more affect at present the temporal interest than 
the spiritual ; yet the whole body of the lower clergy 
have, upon both these occasions, expressed equal 
gratitude to that honourable house for their justice 
and steadiness, as if th#( clergy alone were to receive 
the lieiietit. 

It must ueiuls be therefore a great addition to the 
clergy's grief, that such an assembly as the present 
house of commons should now, with an ex|>editiou 
more than usual, agree to a hill for encouraging the 
linen manufacture, with a clause wliereliy the church 
is to lose two parts in three of the legal tithe in flax 
and hemp. 

Some reasons why the clergy think such a law will 
be a great hardship upon them are, 1 fionceive, thosi* 
that follow. 1 shall venture to enumerate them, vvilli 
all deference due to that honourable assembly : — 

First, the clergy supjiose that they have not, by any 
fault or demerit, incurred the displeasure of the nation’s 
representatives; neither can the declared loyalty of the 
present set, from tlie highest prelate to the lowest 
vicar, be in the least disputed ; because there are 
hardly ten clergymen through the whole kingdom, for 
more than nineteen years past, who have not been 
either preferred entirely upon account of their declared 
affection to the Huihivim- line, or higlior promoted as the 
line reward of the same merit. 

There is not a landlord in the whole kingdom, re- 
siding some part of tlie year at his country-seat, who 
is not in his own conscience fully convinced that the 
tithes of his minister have gradually sunk for some 
years past oue-third, or at least one-fourth of their 
former value, exclusive of all non solvencies. 

The payment of tithes in this kingdom is subject to 
so many frauds, brangles, and otlicr dilliculties, not 
only from Papists and Dissenters, hut even from those 
who profess themselves Protestants, that, by the expense, 
the trouble, and vexation of collecting and bargaining 
for them, they are of all other rents the most precarious, 
uncertain, and ill paid. 

The landlords in most parishes expect, as a compli- 
ment, that they sliall pay little more than half the 
value of the tithes for the lands they hold iu their own 
hands; which often consist of large domains; and it is 
the minister’s interest to make them easy upon that 
article, when he considers what influence those gentle- 
men have upon their tenants. 

Tlie clergy cannot but think it extremely severe, 
that in a bill for encouraging the linen manufacture, 
they alone must be the sufferers, who can least afford 
it. If, as I am told, there be a tax of 3000/. a- year 
paid by the public for a further encouragement to the 
said manufacture, are not the clergy equal sharers in 
the charge with the rest of their fellow-subjects ? What 
satisfactory reason can be therefore given why they 
alone should bear the whole additional weight, unless 
it will he alleged that their property is not upon an 
equal foot with the properties of other men? They 
acquire their own small pittance by at least as honest 
means as their neighbours, the landlords, possess their 
esLites; and have been always supposed, except ia 
rebellious or fanatical times, to have os good a tills 
a For tho bishops to divide livings, 
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for no families now in being can show a more ancient. 
Indeed, if it be true that some persoiiK (I hoi)e they 
were not many) were seen to laugh when the rights of 
the clergy were mentioned ; in this case an opinion 
may possibly be soon advanced that they have no 
rights at all. And this is likely enough to gain ground 
in proportion as the contempt of all religion shall 
increase, which is already in a very forward way. j 

It is said there will be also added to this bill a j 
clause for diminishing the tithe of hops, in order to | 
cultivate that useful plant among us; and here like- ' 
wise the load is to lie entirely on the shoulders of the 
clergy, while the landlords reap all the benefit. It 
will not be easy to foresee where such proceedings are 
likely to stop ; or whether by the same authority, in 
civil times, a parliament may not as justly challenge 
the same power in reducing all things titheable not 
below the tenth part of the product (which is, and 
ever will be, the clergy's equitable right), but from a 
tenth part to a sixtieth or eightieth, and from thence to 
nothing. 

I have heard it granted by skilful persons, that the 
practice of taxing the clergy by parliament, without 
their own consent, is a new thing, not much above the 
date of seventy years ; before which period, in times of 
peace, they always taxed themselves. But things are 
extremely altered at present : it is not now sufficient 
to tax them in common with their fellow -subjects, 
without imposing an additional tax upon them, from 
which, or from anything equivalent, all their fellow- 
subjects are exempt : and this in a country professing 
Christianity. 

The greatest part of the clergy throughout this king- 
dom have been stripped of their glebes by the confusion 
of times, by violence, fraud, oppression, and other 
unlawful means ; all which glebes are now in the 
hands of the laity. So that they now are generally 
forced to lie at the mercy of landlords, for a small 
piece of ground in their parishes, at a most exorbitant 
rent, and usually for a short term of years, whereon to 
build a house and enable them to reside. Yet, in spite 
of these disadvantages, I am a witness that they are 
generally more constant residents than their brethren 
in England ; where the meanest vicar has a convenient 
dwelling, with a barn, a garden, and a field or two for 
bis cattle; besides the certainty of his little income 
from honest farmers, able and willing, not only to pay 
him his dues, but likewise to make him presents, 
according to their ability, for his better support. In 
all which circumstances the clergy of Ireland meet 
with a treatment directly contrary. 

It is hoped the honourable house will consider that 
it is impossible for the most ill-minded, avaricious, or 
cunning clergyman, to do tlie least injustice to the 
meanest cottager in his parish, in any bargain for 
tithes, or other ecclesiastical dues. He can at the 
utmost only demand to have his tithes fairly laid out; 
and does not once in an hundred times obtain his 
demand. But every tenant, from (he poorest cottager 
to the most substantial farmer, can, and generally does 
impose upon the minister, by fraud, by theft, by lies, 
by peijunes, by insolence, and sometimes by force ; 
notwithstanding the utmost vigilance and skill of him- 
self and his proctor ; insomuch, that it is allowed that 
the clergy in general receive little more than one-half 
of their legal dues ; not including the charges they are 
at in collecting or bargaining for (hem. 

The land-rents of Ireland are computed to about 
2,000,000/., whereof one-tenth amounts to 20Cq000/. 
The beneficed clergymen, excluding those of this city, 
are not reckoned to be above 500 ; by which computa- 
tion they should each of them possess 200/. a-year, if 
those tithes were equally divided, although in well- 
^ itivated corn countries it ought to be more; whereas 


they hardly receive one-half of that sum, with gwa*. 
defalcations, and in very bad payments. There aie, 
indeed, a few glebes in the north pretty considerable ; 
but if these, and all the rest, were in like manner 
equally divided, they would not add 5/. a-year to every 
clergyman. I'herefore, whether the condition of the 
clergy in general among us be justly liable to envy, 
or aide to bear a heavy burden, which neither the 
nobility, nor gentry, n(*r tradesmen, nor farmers, will 
touch with one of their fingers; this, 1 say, is submitted 
to the honourable bouse. 

One terrible circumstance in this hill is that of 
turning the tithe of flax and hemp into what the law- 
yers call a modus, or a certain sum in lieu of a tenth 
part of the product. And by this practice of claiming 
a modus in many parishes by ancient custom, the 
clergy in botli kingdoms have been almost incredible 
suflerers. Thus, in the present case, the tithe of a 
tolerable acre of flax, wliich by a medium is wortli 
12s., is by the present bill reduced to 4s. Neither is 
(his (he worst part in a modus ; every determinate sum 
must in process of time sink from a-fourth to a four- 
aiid-twentieth part, or a great deal lower, by that neces- 
sary fall attending the value of money ; which is now 
at least nine-tentlis lower all over Europe than it was 
400 years ago, by a gradual decline ; and even a-third 
part at least, within our own memories, in purchasing 
almost everything required for the necessities or con- 
veniencies of life ; as any gentleman can attest who 
has kept house for twenty years past. And this will 
equally afiect poor countries as well as rich. For, 
although 1 look upon it as an impcjssibility that tliis 
kingdom should ever thrive under its present dis- 
udvaiitages, wbicli, without a miracle, must still in- 
crease, yet when the whole cash of (he nation shall 
sink to 50,000/., we must, in all our traffic abroad, 
either of import or export, go by the general rate at 
which money is valued in tliose countries that enjoy 
the common privileges of human kind. For this 
reason no corporation (if the clergy may presume to 
call tliemselves one) should by any means grant away 
their properties in ))erpetuity, upon any consideratior. 
whatsoever, which is a rock that many corporations 
have split upon, to their great impoverishment, and 
sometimes to their utter undoing; because they are 
supposed to subsist fi)r ever, and because no determi- 
nation of money is of any certain perpetual intrinsic 
value. This is known enough in England, where 
estates let for ever, some hundred years ago, by several 
ancient noble families, do not at this present pay theii 
posterity a twentieth part of what they are now worth 
at an easy rate. 

A tax aflecting one part of a nation which already 
bears its full share in all parliamentary impositions, 
cannot possibly be just, except it be inflicted as a 
punishment upon that body of men which is taxed for 
some great demerit or danger to the public appre- 
hended from those upon whom it is laid ; thus the 
Papists and Nonjurors have been doubly taxed for re 
fusing to give proper securities to the government, which 
cannot be objected against the clergy. And therefore 
if this bill should pass, I think it ought to be with a 
preface, showing wherein they have offended, and for 
what disaffection or other crime they are punished. 

If an additional excise upon ale, or a duty upon flesl 
and bread, were to he enacted, neither the victualler 
butcher, nor baker would bear any more of the charge 
than for what themselves consumed, but it would be 
an equal general bix through the whole kingdom : 
whereas, by this bill, the clergy alone are avowedly 
condemned to be deprived of their ancient, inherent, 
undisputed rights, in order to encourage a manufacture, 
by which all the rest of the kingdom are supposed to 
be gaintiS. 
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This bill is directly against Magna Charta ; where- 
of the first clause is, for confirming the inviolable 
rights of holy church ; as well as contrary to the oath 
taken by all our kings at their coronation, where they 
swear to defend and protect the church in all its rights. 

A tax laid upon employments is a very diflerent 
tiling. The possessors of civil and military employ- 
ments arc no corporation ; neither are they any jiart of 
our constitution ; their salaries, pay, and perquisites 
are all changeable at the pleasure of the prince 
who bestows them, although the army be paid from 
funds raised and appropriated by the legislature. But 
the clergy, as they have little reason to expect, so they 
desire no more then their ancient legal dues, (only in- 
deed with the removal of many grievous impediments 
in the collection of them,') which it is to be feared they 
must wait for until more favourable times. It is well 
known that they have already, of their own accord, 
shown great indulgence to their people upon this very 
article of flax, seldom taking above a- fourth part of 
their tithe for small parcels, and oftentimes nothing at 
all from new beginners, waiting with patience until 
the farmers were aide, and until greater quantities of 
land were employed in that part of husbandry ; never 
suspecting that their good intentions should be per- 
verted in so singular a manner, to their detriment, by 
that very assembly which, during the time that con- 
vocations (which are an original part of our constitu- 
tion ever since Christianity became national among us) 
are thought fit to be suspended, God knows for what 
reason or from what provocations ; I say, from that 
very assembly who, during the intervals of convoca- 
tions, should rather be supposed to be guardians of the 
rights and properties of the clergy^ than to make the 
least attempt upon either. 

I have not heard upon inquiry, that any of those 
gentlemen, who among us without doors are called the 
court party, discover the least zeal in this affair. If 
they had thoughts to interpose, it might be conceived 
they would show their displeasure against this bill, 
which must very much lessen the value of the king's 
[)atronage upon promotion to vacant sees, in the dis- 
posal of deaneries, and other considerable preferments 
in the church which are in the donation of the crown, 
whereby the viceroys will have fewer good prefernients 
to bestow on their dependents, lus well as upon the kin- 
dred of members, who may have a sufficient stock of 
that sort of merit, whatever it may be, which may in 
future times most prevail. 

The dissenters, by not succeeding in their endeavours 
to procure a rejwal of the test, have lost nothing, but 
continue in full enjoyment of their toleration, while 
the clergy, without giving the least offence, are by this 
bill deprived of a considerable branch of their ancient 
legal rights, whereby the schismatical party will h.ave 
the pleasure of /edifying their revenge — hoc Graii 
volmre. 

The farmer will find no relief by this modus, because 
when his present lease shall expire his landlord will 
infallibly raise the rent in an equal proportion, upon 
every part of land where flax is sown, and have so 
much a better security for payment at the expense of 
the clergy. 

If we judge by things past, it little avails that this 
bill is to be limited to a certain time of ten, twenty, or 
tiiirty years. For no landlord will ever consent that a 
law shall expire by which he finds himself a gainer; 
and of this there are many examples, as well in Eng- 
land as in this Kingdom. 

The great end of this bill is, by proper encourage- 
ment, to extend the linen manufacture into those 
counties where it has hitherto been little cultivated: 
but this encouragement of lessening the tithe of flax 
and heit«p is oue of such a I ind as, it is to be feared, 


will have a directly contrary effect. Because, if I am 
rightly informed, no set of men has, for their number 
and fortunes, been more industrious and successful 
than the clergy, in introducing that manufacture into 
places which were unacquainted with it ; by persuading 
tlieir people to sow flax and hemp, by procuring seed 
for them, and by having them instructed in the ma 
nagement thereof ; and this they did, not without rea- 
sonable hopes of increasing the value of their parishes 
after some time, as well as of promoting the l>enefit of 
the public. But if this modus should take place, the 
clergy will be so far from gaining, that they will become 
losers by their extraordinary care, by having their best 
arable lands turned to flax and hemp which are 
reckoned great impoverishers of land : they cannot 
therefore be blamed if they should show as much zeal 
to prevent its being introduced or improved in their 
parishes as they hitherto have shown in the introducing 
and improving of it. This, I am told, some of them 
have already declared ; at least so far as to resolve not 
to give themselves any more trouble tlian other men 
about promoting a manufacture, by the success of which 
they only, of all men, are to be sufferers. Perhaps 
the giving even a further encouragement than the law 
does, as it now stands, to a set of men, who might on 
many accounts be so us(!ful to this purpose, would be 
no bad method of having the great end of the bill 
more effectually answered ; but this is what they are 
far from desiring ; all tliey petition for is no more than 
to continue on the same footing with the rest of their 
fellow-subjects. 

If this modus of paying by the acre be to pass into 
a law, it were to be wished that the same law would 
not only appoint one or more sworn surveyors in each 
j)arish to measure the lands on which flax and hemp 
are sown, but also settle the price of surveying and de- 
termine whether the incumbent or farmer is to pay for 
each annual survey. "VVitliout something of this kind 
there must constantly be disputes between them, and 
the neighbouring justices of peace must be teased as 
often as those disputes happen. 

I had written thus far, when a paper was sent tome 
with several reasons against the bill, some whereof, 
although they have been already touched, are put in a 
better light, and the rest did not occur to me. 1 shall 
deliver them in the author’s own worcls: — 

I. That tithes are the patrimony of the church ; and, 
if not of divine original, yet at least of great antiquity. 

II. That all purcliases and leases of titheable lands, 
for many centuries jKist, have been made and taken, 
subject to the demand of tithes, and those lands sold 
and Taken just so much the cheaper on that account, 

III. That if any lands are exempted from tithes, or 
the legal demands of such tithes lessened by act of par- 
liament, so much value is taken from the proprietor of 
the tithes, and vested in the proprietor of the lands, or 
his head tenants. 

IV. That no innocent unoffending person can be so 
deprived of his property, without the greatest violation 
of common justice. 

V. That to do this upon a prospect of encouraging 
the linen, or any other manufacture, is acting upon a 
very mistaken and unjust supposition, inasmuch as the 
price of the lands so occupieil will be no way lessened 
to the farmer by such a law. 

VI. That the clergy are content cheerfully to bear 
(.18 they now do) any burden in common with their 
fellow-subjects, either for the support of his majesty’s 
goverament, or the encouragement of the trade of the 
nation ; but think it very hard that they should be 
singled out to pay heavier taxes than others, at a time 
when, by the decrease of the value of their parishej^ 
they are less able to bear them. 

VII. That the legislature has heretofore distin* 
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gnished tlie clergy by exemptions, and not by addi- 
tional loads ; and the present clergy of the kingdom 
hope they have not deserved worse of the legislature 
Ilian their predeceMors. 

VIII. TWt by the original constitution of these 
kingdoms the clergy had the sole right of taxing them- 
selves, and were in possession of that right as low as 
the Restoration ; and if that right be now devolved upon 
the commons by the cession of the clergy, the com- 
mons can be considered, in this case, in no other light 
than as the guardians of the clergy. 

IX. That besides those tithes always in the posses- 
sion of the clergy, there are some portions of tithes 
lately come into their possession by purchase ; that if 
this clause should take place, they would not he al- 
lowed the IwueBt of tliese purchases, upon an ecpial 
footing of advantage with the rest of their fellow- 
snlfjects. And that some tithes, in the hands of im- 
pi'ojn iafors, are under settlements and mortgages. 

X. That the gentlemen of this house should consider 
that loading the clergy is loading their own younger 
lirothers and children ; with this additional grievance, 
that it is taking from the younger and poorer, to give 
to the elder and richer •, and, 

Lastly, That if it were at any time just and proper 
to do this, it would, however, be too severe to do it 
now, when all the tithes of the kingdom are known, 
for some years past, to have sunk above one-third part 
in their value. 

Any income in the hands of the clergy is at least as 
useful to the public as the same income in the hands 
of the laity. 

It were more reasonable to grant the clergy in three 
parts of the nation an additional support than to di- 
minish their present subsistence. 

Great employments are and will be in the bands of 
Fiiiglishmen ; nothing left for the younger sons of Irisli- 
men, but vicarages, tide-waiters’ places, &c. ; therefore 
no reason to make them worse. 

The modus ujion the llax in England affects only 
lands reclaimed since tlie year 1690, and is at the rate 
of the English acre, which is eqi valent to 8s. 8d. 
Irish, and that to be paid before the farmer removes it 
from the field. Flax is a manufacture of little conse- 
quence in England, but is the staple in Ireland ; and 
if it increases (as it probably will) must, in many 
places, jostle out corn, because it is more gainful. 

The clergy of the established church have no in- 
terest, like those of the church of Rome, distinct from 
the true interest of their country ; and therefore ought 
to suffer under no distinct impositions or taxes of any 
kind. 

The bill for settling the modus of flax in England 
was brought in tlie first year of the reign of king George 
1., when the clergy lay very unjustly under the impu- 
tation of some disaffection ; and to encourage the 
bringing in of some fens in Lincolnshire, which were 
not to be continued under flax ; but it left all lands, 
where flax had been sown before that time, under the 
same condition of tithing in whieh tney were before 
the passing of that bill ; whereas this bill takes away 
what the clergy are actually possessed of. 

That the woollen manufacture is the staple of Eng- 
land, as the linen is that of Ireland ; yet no attempt 
was ever made in England to reduce the tithe of wool, 
for the eucours^ement of that manufacture. This manu- 
facture has already been remarkably favoured by the 
clergy, who have hitherto been generally contenit with 
less than half, some with ^d. a garden, and some have 
taken nothing. * 

Employments, thoy say, have been taxed, the rcasoi^s 
for which taxation will not hold with regard to pro- 
perty, at least till employments liecome inheritariicjes. 
Xbe oommous always have lifid so tender a regard fo 


property, that they never would suffer any law to pass 
whereby any particular |)erson8 might be aggrieved, 
without their own consent. 

N. B. Some alterations have been made in toe bill 
about the modus, since the above paper was written . 
but they are of little moment. 

A LETTEE 

FROM A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 
IRELAND TO A MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS IN ENGLAND. CONCERNING 
THE SACRAMENTAL TEST. 

In the “Miscellanies,” published by Morpliew, in 1711, the 
following advertisement, evidently dictated by Dr. Swift, is 
prefixed : — 

“ The following letter is supposed, by some judicious persons, 
to Im 3 of the same author, and if their conjectures be right, it 
will be of no disadvantage to him to have it revived, con- 
sidering the time when it was writ, ihu persons tlien at the 
helm, and the designs in agitation, against whicli tiiis paper so 
boldly apiHiared. I have been assured that the suspicion 
which the supposed autlior lay under for writing this letter 
absolutely ruined him wltli the late ministry. I have taken 
le.ave to omit about a page, which was purely personal, and 
of no use to the subject.” 

The pamphlet materially contributed to the loss of the bill for 
repeal of the Teat Act, during the earl of Pembroke’s vice- 
royalty. 

SiK, Dublin, December 4, 171^8. 

I RECEIVED your letter, wherein you tell me of 
the strange representations made of us on your side of 
tlie water. The instance you are pleased to mention is 
that of the Presbyterian missionary, who, according to 
your phrase, has been lately persecuted at Droglieda 
for liis religion ; but it is easy to observe how mighty 
industrious some ])eople have been, for three or four 
years past, to hand about stories of the hardships, tlie 
merits, the number, and the power of the Presbyterians 
in Ireland : to raise formidable ideas of the dangers of 
Popery there, and to transmit all for England, improved 
liy great additions, and with special care to have them 
inserted with comments, in those infamous weekly 
pajiers that infest your coffee-houses. So when the clause 
enacting a Sacramental Test was put in execution, it 
was given out in England, that half the justices of peace 
through this kingdom had laid down their commis- 
sions ; whereas, upon exan<ination, tlie whole number 
was found to amount only to a dozen or thirteen, and 
those generally of the lowest rate in fortune and un- 
derstanding, and some of them superannuated. So 
wlien the earl of Pembroke was in Ireland, and the 
parliament sitting, a formal story was very gravely 
carried to his excellency by some zealous members, of a 
priest newly arrived from abroad to the north-west parts 
of Ireland, who had publicly preached to his people, 
to fall a murdering the Protestants; which, though in- 
vented to serve an end they were then upon, and are 
still driving at, was presently handed over, and printed 
with shrewd remarks by your worthy scribblers. 
In like manner the account of that person, who was 
lately expelled our university for reflecting on the 
memory of king William : what a dust it raised, and 
how foully it was related, is fresh enough in memory.® 
Neither would jieople be convinced, till the university 
was at the pains of publishing a Latin pajier to justify 
themselves. And to mention no more, this story of 
the persecution at Drogheda, how it has been spread 
and aggravated, what consequences have been drawn 
from it, apd what reproaches fixed on those who liave 
least def^eiyed them, we are already informed. Now, 
if the end of all tliis proceeding were a secret and 
mystery, I should not pretend to give it an interineta- 

a Tluj provost and fellows of Trinity College expelled 
iidyvard Forbes for tlie cause jfpautttioned. 
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tt<m; .but sufbcieut care has been taJcen to explain it, 
first by addresses artiticially (if not illjegally) procured 
to show the miserable state of the dissenters in Ireland, 
by reason of the Sacramental Test, and to desire the 
queen's intercession that it might be repealed. Then, 
it is manifest that our Speaker,* when he was last year 
in England, solicited in person several members of both 
houses to have it repealed by an act there ; though it 
be a matter purely national, that cannot possibly in* 
terfere with the trade and iiiterest of England ; and 
though he himself appeared formerly the most zealous 
of all men, against the injustice of binding a nation by 
laws to which they do not consent. And, lastly, those 
weekly libellers, whenever they get a tale by the end 
relating to Ireland, without once troubling their 
thoughts about the truth, always end it with an appli- 
cation against the Sacramentiil 'fest, and the absolute 
necessity there is of repealing it in both kingdoms. I 
know it may be reckoned a weakness to say anything 
of such trifles as are below a serious man’s notice ; much 
less would I disparage the understanding of any party, 
to think they would choose the vilest and most igno- 
rant among mankind to employ them for the assertors 
of a cause. I shall only say, that the scandalous 
liberty those wretches take would hardly be allowed, 
if it were not mingled with opinions that some men 
would be glad to advance. Besides, how insipid 
soever those papers are, they seem to be levelled to the 
understandings of a great number ; they are grown a 
necessaiy part in coflTei-house furniture, and some time 
or other may happen to be read by customers of all 
ranks, for curiosity and amusement, because they lie 
always in the way. One of these authors (the fellow 
that was pillored, 1 have forgot his name) [Daniel 
Defoe] is indeed so grave, sententious, dogmatical a 
rogue, that there is no enduring him ; the Observator 
[Mr. John Tutchin] is much the biisker of the two, 
and I think further gone of late in lies and impudence, 
than his Presbyterian brother. The reason why 1 
mention him is, to have an occasion of letting you 
know, that you have not dealt so gallantly with us as 
we did with you in a parallel case. l.a>t year a paper 
was brought here from England, called “ A Dialogue 
between the archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Hig- 
gins,” which we ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman, as it well deserved, though we have no more 
to do with his grace of Canterbury [Dr, Thomas 
Tenison] than you have with the archbishop of Dublin 
[Dr. William King] ; nor can you love and reverence 
your prelate more than we do ours, whom you tamely 
sufler to be abused openly, and by name, by that 
palti y rascal of an Observator ; and lately upon an 
aflair wherein lie had no concern, 1 mean the business 
of tlie missionary of Drogheda, wherein our excellent ^ 
primate was engaged, and did nothing but according 
to law and discretion. But because the lord archbishop 
of Dublin has been upon several occasions of late years 
misrepresented in England, I would willingly set you 
right in his character.** For liis great sullerings and 
eminent services he wa<, by the late king, promoted to 
the see ot Derry. About the same time he wrote a 
b ok to justify the Revolution, wherein was an account 
of king James's proceedings in Ireland ; and the late 
archbishop Tillotson recommended it to the king, as 
the most serviceable treatise that could have been pub- 
lished at such a juncture.® And as his grace set out 
upon those principles, he has proceeded so ever since, 
as a loyal subject to the queen, entirely for the suc- 

* Allan Broderick, esq., formerly solicitor-general of 
Ireland. 

1 ^ f bis character of archbishop King is retained in the ‘‘Misccl- 
by Pope, but erased in the Dublin edition. 

♦V I , twice imprisoned in the castle of Dublin alter 

me landing of King James i» Ireland, in 1699, and narrowly 
t^K^aped asaasbination. 


cession in the Protestant line, and for ever excluding 
the pretender; and though a finn friend to the church, 
yet with indulgence toward dissenters, as appeaia from 
his conduct at Derry, where he was settled for many 
years among the most virulent of the sect ; yet, upon 
his removal to Dublin, they parted from him with teai-s 
in their eyes, and anivers^ acknowledgments of his 
wisdom and goodness. For the rest it must be owned, 
he does not busy himself by entering deeply into any 
party, but rather spends his time in acts of hospitality 
and charity, in building of churches, repairing his 
palac'e, in introducing and preferring the wojthiest 
persons he can find, without other regards : in short, 
in the practice of all virtues that cau become a pubhc 
or private life. This and more, if possible, is due to 
so excellent a person, who may be justly reckoned 
among the greatest and most learned prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled by such 
mean and dirty hands as those of the Observator, or 
such as employ him. 

I now come to answer the other part of your letter, 
and shall give you my opinion freely about repealing 
the iSaci-amental Test; only, whereas you desire my 
thoughts as a friend, and not as 1 am a member of 
parliament, 1 must assure you they are exactly the 
same in both capacities. 

I must begin by telling you we are generally sur- 
prised at your wonderful kindness to us on this occa 
sion, it being so very industrious to teach us to see our 
interest in a j)oint where we are so unable to sec it our- 
selves. This has given us some suspicion ; and though 
in my own particular 1 am hugely l^nt to believe that 
whenever you concern youi*selves in our affairs it is 
certainly for our good, yet 1 have the misfortune to 
be something singular in this belief ; and therefore I 
never attempt to justify it, but content myself to pos- 
sess my own opinion in private, for fear of encounter- 
ing men of more wit or words than 1 have to spare. 

We at this distance, who see nothing of the spring 
of actions, are foiccd, by mere conjecture, to assign two 
reasons for your desiring us to repeal tiie Sacramental 
Test. One is, because you are said to imagine it will 
be a step toward tlie like good work in England ; the 
other more immediate, that it will open a way for re- 
warding several persons who have well deserved upon 
a great occasion, but who arc now unqualified through 
that impediment, 

1 do not frequently quote poets, especially Eng- 
lish ; but I remember there is in some of Mr. Cowley’s 
love veises a strain that I thought eitraoixiiiiary at 
fifteen, and have often since iniagiind it to be sj)oken 
by Ireland : — 

“ Forbid it, heaven, my life should be 
Weigh'd with her least couveniency." 

In short, whatever advantage you propose to your- 
selves by repealing the Sacramental 'Pest, speak it out 
plainly ; it is the best argument you can use, for we 
value your interest much more than our own ; if your 
little finger be sore, and you think a poultice made of 
our vitals will give it any ease, speak the word and it 
shall be done : the interest of our whole kingdom is at 
any time ready to strike to that of your poorest fishing 
towns ; it is hard you w ill not accept our services, 
unless we believe at the same time that you are only 
consulting our ]>rotit and giving us marks of your love. 
If there bt* a fire at some distance, and I immediately 
blow up my house before there be occasion, because 
you are a man of quality and apprehend some danger 
to a coiner of your stable, yoi why should you require 
me to attend next morning at your levee with my 
humble thanks for the favour you have done me? 

If we might be .dloweti lo judge for ourselves, we 
had abundatiee of benefit by the Sacramental Test, and 
forcjscc a number of mischiefs would be the consequeuc# 
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of repealing it ; and we conceive the objections made 
against it by the dissenters are of no manner of force. 
They tell us of their merits in the late war in Ireland, 
and how cheerfully they engaged for the safety of the 
nati on ; that if they had thought the^ had been fight- 
ing only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have 
cooled their zeal, and that for the future they sliall sit 
down quietly and let us do our work ourselves ; nay, 
that it is necessary they should do so, since they cannot 
take up arms under the penalty of high treason. 

Now supposing them to have done their duty, as I 
believe they did, (and not to trouble them about the fly 
on the wheel,) I thought liberty, property, and religion 
had been the three siibjecfs of the quarrel ; and have 
not all those been amply secured to them t had they 
not at that time a mental reservation for power and 
employments 1 and must these two articles be added 
henceforward in our national quarrels ? It is grown a 
mighty conceit among some men to melt down the 
phrase of a church established by law into that of the 
religion of the magistrate ; of which appellation it is 
easier to find the reason than the sense: if by the ma- 
gistrate they mean the prince, the expression includes 
a falsehood ; for when king James was prince, the esta- 
blished church was the same as it is now. If by the 
same word they mean the legislature, we desire no 
more. Be that as it will, we of this kingdom believe 
the church of Ireland to be the national churcli, and 
the only one established by law, and are willing by the 
same law to give a toleration to Dissenters ; but if 
once we repeal our Sacramental Test and grant a 
toleration, or suspend the execution of the penal laws, 

I do not see how we can be said to have any established 
church remaining ; or rather, why there will not be as 
many established churches as there are sects of dis- 
senters. No, say they, yours will still be the national 
church, because your bishops and clergy are maintained 
l)y the public ; but that I suppose will be of no long 
duration, and it would be very unjust it should, be- 
cause, to speak in Tindal's phrase, it is not reasonable 
that revenues should be annexed to one opinion more 
than another when all are equally lawful ; and it is the 
same author’s maxim, that no fi*eeborn subject ought 
to pay for maintaining speculations he does not believe. 
But why should any man, upon account of opinions lie 
cannot help, be deprived of the opportunity of serving 
his queen and country 1 Their zeal is commendable, 
and when employments go a-begging for want of hands, 
they shall be sure to have the refusal, only upon con- 
dition they will not pretend to them upon maxims 
which equally include atheists, Turks, Jews, infidels, 
and heretics ; or, which is still more dangerous, even 
Papists themselves : the former you allow, the otlier 
you deny ; because these last own a foreign power, and 
therefore must be shut out. But there is no great 
weight in this; for their religion can suit with free 
states, with limited or absolute monarchies, as well as 
a better; and the pope’s power in France is but a 
sliadow ; so that, upon this foot, there need be no great 
ilaiigerto the constitution by admitting Papists to em- 
ployments. I will help you to enough of them who 
shall be ready to allow tlie pope as little power here as 
you please : and the bare opinion of his being vicar of 
Christ is but a speculative point, for which no man it 
seems ought to be deprived of the capacity of serving 
liis country. 

But, if you please, I will tell you the great objection 
we have against repealing this same Sacramental Test. 
It is that we are verily persuaded the consequence will 
be an entire alteration of religion among us in nr*great 
compass of years. And pray observe hov#- we reason 
herein Ireland upon this matter. 

We observe the Scots, in our northern parts, to be 
a brave, industrious people, extremely devoted to theii 


religion, and full of an undisturbed afleotion toward 
each other. Numbers of that noble nation, invited by 
the fertilities of the soil, are glad to excliange their 
barren hills of Loquabar, by a voyage of three hours, 
for our fruitful vales of Down and Antrim, so pro- 
ductive of that grain which, at little trouble and less 
expense, finds diet and lodging for themselves and their 
cattle. These people, by their extreme parsimony 
wonderful dexterity in dealing, and firm adherence to 
one another, soon grow into wealth from tlie smallest 
beginnings, never are rooted out where they once fix, 
and increase daily by new supples : besides, when they 
are the superior number in any tract of ground, they 
are not over patient of mixture ; but such, whom they 
cannot assimilate, soon find it their interest to remove. 
I have done all in my power on some land of my own 
to preserve two or three English fellows in their neigh- 
bourhood, but found it impossible, though one of them 
thought he had sufliciently made his court by turning 
Presbyterian. Add to all this, that they bring along 
with them from Scotland a most formidable notion 
of our church, which they look upon at least three de- 
grees worse than Popery ; and it is natural it should be 
so, since they come over full fraught with that spirit 
which taught them to abolish Episcopacy at home. 

Then we proceed further, and observe that the gen- 
tlemen of employments here make a very considerable 
number in the house of commons, and have no other 
merit but that of doing their duty in their several sta- 
tions ; therefore when the Test is repealed, it will be 
highly reasonable they should give place to those who 
have much greater services to plead. The commissions 
of the revenue are soon disposed of, and the collectors 
and other officers throughout this kingdom are gene- 
rally appointed by the commissioners, which gives 
them a mighty influence in every county. As much 
may be said of the great offices in the law ; and when 
this door is open to let dissenters into the commissions 
of the peace, to make them high-sheriff’s, mayors of 
corporations, and officers of the army and militia, 1 do 
not see how it can be otherwise, considering their in- 
dustry and onr supineness, hut that tiiey may, in a very 
few years, grow to a majority in the house of commons, 
and consequently make tlieinselves the national re- 
ligion, and have a fair pretence to demand the revenues 
of the church for their teachers. I know it will be 
objected, that if all this should happen as I describe, 
yet the Presbyterian religion could never be made the 
national by act of parliament, because our bishops are 
so great a number in the bouse of lords, and without a 
majority there the church could not be abolished. But 
1 have two very good expedients for that, which I shall 
leave you to guess, and I dare swear our speaker here 
has often thought on, especially having endeavoured at 
one of them so lately. To convince you that this de- 
sign is not 80 foreign from some people’s thoughts, I 
must let you know that an honest bellwether of out 
house* (you have him now in England ; I wish you 
could keep him there) had the impudence some years 
ago, ill parliament time, to shake my lord bishop of 
Kilaloo** by liis lawn sleeve, and tell him, in a threaten- 
ing manner, “ tliat he hoped to live to see the day when 
there should not be one of his order in the kingdom.*’ 
These last lines perhaps you think a digression ; there- 
fore to return : I have told you the consequences we 
fully reckon upon from repealing the Sacramental Test, 
which, although the greatest number of such as are for 
doing it are actually in no manner of pain about it, 
and many of them care not Sd. whether there he any 
church or not, yet, because they pretend to argue from 
conscience, as well as policy and interest, I thought it 
proper to understand and answer them accordingly. 

“ Supposed to be Mr. Bnxierick 

b Dr. Liudbay, afierwurds lord-primaie. 
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Now, air, in answer to your question, whether, if any 
attempt should be made here for repealing the Sacra* 
mental Test, it would be likely to succeed ? the number 
of professed dissenters in this parliament was, as I re- 
member, something under a dozen, and I cannot call 
to mind above 30 others who were expected to fall in 
with them. This is certain, that the P«?sbyterian 
party, having with great industry mustered up their 
forces, did endeavour one day, upon occasion of a 
hint in my lord Pembroke's speech, to introduce a 
debate about repealing the Test clause, when there 
appeared at least four to one odds against tliem ; and 
the ablest of those, who were reckoned the most 
stanch and thorough-paced Whigs uj»on all othtr 
occasions, fell off with an abhorrence at the first men- 
tion of this 

I must desire you to take notice, that the terms of 
Whig and Tory do not properly express the different 
interests in our parliament. I remember, when I was 
last in England, I told the king, “ that the highest 
Tories we had with us would make tolerable Whigs 
there." This was certainly right, and still in the 
general continues so, unless you have since admitted 
new characteristics which did not come within our 
definition. Whoever bears a true veneration for the 
glorious memory of king William, as our great de- 
liverer from Popery and slavery ; whoever is firmly 
loyal to our present queen, with an utter abhorrence 
and detestation of the pretender ; whoever approves the 
succession to the crown in the house of Hanover, and 
is for preserving the doctrine and discipline of the 
church of England, with an indulgence for scrupulous 
consciences; such a man we think acts upon right 
principles, and may be justly allowed a Whig : and I 
believe there are not six members in our house of com- 
mons who may not fairly come under this description. 
So that the parties among us are made up, on one side, 
of moderate Whigs, and, on the other, of Presbyterians 
and their al>ettor3 ; by which last I mean such who can 
equally go to a church or conventicle, or such who are 
indifl'erent to all religion in general; or, lastly, such 
who affect to bear a persotial rancour toward the clergy : 
these last are a set of men not of our own growth, 
their principles at least have been imported of late 
years; yet this whole party put together will scarce, I 
am confident, amount to above 50 men in parliament, 
which can hardly be worked up into a majority of 300. 

As to the house of lords, the difficulty there is con- 
ceived at least as great as in ours. So many of our 
temporal peers live in England, that the bisliops are 
generally pretty near a par of the house, and we reckon 
they will be all to a man against repealing the Test ; 
and yet their lordships are generally thought as good 
Whigs upon our principles as any in the kingdtim. 
There are indeed a few lay lords who appear to have 
no great devotion for Episcopacy ; and perhaps one or 
two more, with whom certain powerful motives might 
be used, for removing any difficulty whatsoever ; but 
these are, in no sort, a number to carry any point 
against the conjunction of the rest, and the whole bench 
of bishops. 

Besides, the whole body of our clergy is utterly 
against repealing the Test, though they are entirely de- 
voted to her majesty, and hardly 1 in 100 who are not 
very good Whigs, in our acceptation of the word. And 
I must let you know that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to other folk’s refinements, for we generally 
love and esteem our clergy, and think they deserve it ; 
nay, we are apt to lay some weight upon their opinion, 
and would not willingly disoblige them, at least unless 
it were upon some greater point of interest than this. 
And their judgment in the present affair is the more 
to be regarded, because they are the last persons who 
will be utlccted by it : this makes us think them im- 


partial, and that their concern is only for religlvm and 
the interest of the kingdom. Because the act wfiicb 
repeals the Test will only qualify a layman for an em- 
ployment, but not a Presbyterian or Anabaptist preacher 
for a church-living. Now I must take leave to inform 
you, that several members of our house, and myself 
among the rest, knowing some time ago what was upon 
the anvil, went to all the clergy we knew of any dis- 
tinction, and desired their judgment in the matter; 
wherein we found a most wonderful agreement, there 
being but one divine that we could hear of in the whole 
kingdom who appeared of a contrary sentiment : wherei n 
he after waril stood alone in the convocation, very little 
to his credit, though, as he hojied, very much to his 
interest. 

I will now consider a little the arguments offered to 
show the advantages, or rather the necessity, of repeal- 
ing the Test in Ireland. We are told, the popish in- 
terest is here so formidable, that all hands should be 
joined to keep it under : that the only names of dis- 
tinction among us ought to be those of Protestant 
and Papist ; and that this expedient is the only means 
to unite all Protestants upon one common bottom. 
All which is nothing but misrepresentation and mis- 
take. 

If we were under any real fear of the Papists in this 
Kingdom, it would be hard to think us so stupid as 
not to be equally apprehensive with others, since we are 
likely to be the greatest and more immediate sufterers ; 
but, on the contrary, we look upon them to be alto- 
gether as inconsiderable as the women and children. 
Their lands are almost entirely taken from them, and 
they are rendered incapable of purchasing any more, 
and for the little that remains, provision is made by the 
late act against Popery, that it will daily crumble 
away : to prevent which, some of the most considerable 
among them are already turned Protestants, and so, in 
all probability, will many more. Then the Popisli 
priests are all registered, and without permission (which 
I hojjc will not be granted) they can have no successors; 
so that the Protestant clergy will find it perhaps no 
difficult matter to bring great numbers over to the 
church ; and in the mean time the common yieople, 
without leaders, without discijdine or natural courage, 
being little better than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, are out of all cajiacify of doing any mischief, if 
they were ever so well inclined. Neither are they at 
all likely to join, in any considerable numbers, with 
an invader, having found so ill success when they were 
much more numerous aiul powerful ; when they had a 
prince of their own religion to heatl them, had been 
trained for some years under a Popish deputy, and re- 
ceived such mighty aids from the French king. 

As to that argument used for repealing the Test, that 
it will unite all Protestants against the common enemy, 
I wonder by what figure those gentlemen speak who 
are pleased to advance it . suppose, in order to increase 
the friendship between you and me, a law should pass, 
tliat I must have half your estate ; do you think that 
would much advance tiie union between us? or suppose 
I share my fortune equally between my own children 
and a stranger, whom I take into ray protection, will 
that be a method to unite them ? It is an odd way of 
uniting parties, to deprive a majority of part of their 
ancient right, by conferring it on a faction, who had 
never any right at all, and therefore cannot be said to 
suffer any loss or injury if it be refused them. Neither 
is it very clear how far some jieople may stretch the 
term of common enemy. How many are there of those 
that call themselves Protestants who look upon our 
wonhip to be idolatrous, as well as that of the Papists, 
and, with gR‘at charity, put Prelacy and Popery to* 
gefher, as terms convertible ? 

And therefore there is one small doubt I would be 
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wilii igly satisfied in, before I agree to the repealing of 
the Test ; that is, whether these same Protestants, when 
they have by their dexterity made themselves the 
national religion, and disposed the church revenues 
among their pastors or themselves, will be so kind to 
allow us dissenters, I do not say a share in employments, 
but a bare toleration by law ? The reason of my doubt 
is, because I have been so very idle as to read above 
fifty pamphlets, written by as many Presbyterian 
divines, loudly disclaiming this idol toleration : some 
of them calling it (I know not how properly^ a rag of 
Popery, and all agreeing it was to establish iniquity 
by law. Now I would be glad to know when and 
where their successors have renounced this doctrine, 
and before what witnesses. Because, methinks, I should 
be loath to see my poor titular bishop in partihm^ seized 
on by mistake in the dark for a Jesuit; or be forced 
myself to keep my chaplain disguised like my butler, 
and steal to prayers in a back room, as my grandfather 
used in those times, when the church of England was 
malignant. 

But this is npping up old quarrels long forgot; 
Pojiery is now tlie common enemy, against which we 
must all unite. I have been tired in history with the 
j)erpetual folly of those states who call in foreigners to 
assist them against a common enemy ; but the mischief 
was, these allies would never be brought to allow that 
tlio common enemy was quite subdued. And they had 
reason ; for it proved at last, that one part of the com- 
mon enemy was those who called them in, and so the 
allies became at length the masters. 

It is agreed among naturalists, that a lion is a larger, 
a stronger, and more dangerous enemy than a cat ; yet 
if a man were to have Ids choice, either a lion at his 
foot, bound fast with three or four chains, Ids teeth 
drawn out, and his claws pared to the quick, or an 
angry cat in full liberty at his throat, he would take 
no long time to determine. 

I liave been sometimes admiring the wonderful sig- 
nificancy of that word persecution, and what various 
interpretations it has acquired even within my memory. 
When 1 was a boy I often heard the Presbyterians 
complain that they were not permitted to serve God in 
their own way : they said they did not repine at our 
employments, but thought that all men who live jieace- 
ably ought to have liberty of conscience, and leave to 
assemble. Tliat impediment being removed at the 
Revolution, they soon learned to swallow the Sacra- 
mental Test, and began to take very large steps, wherein 
all who offered to oppose them were called men of a ; 
])ersecuting spirit. During the time tlie bill against 
occasional conformity was on foot, persecution was 
every day rung in our ejirs, and now at hist the Sacra- 
mental Test itsell* has the same name. Where then is 
this matter likely to end, when the obtaining of one 
request is only used as a step to demand another % a 
lover is ever complaining of cruelty while anything is 
denied him ; when the lady ceases to be cruel, she is 
from the next moment at bis mercy : so i)er8ecution, it 
seems, is ever 3 rthing that will not leave it in meirs 
jK)wer to persecute others. 

There is one argument offered against a Sacramental 
Test by a sort of men who are content to be styled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its service 
in the moming, and go with their wives to a conven- . 
tide in the afternoon, confessing they hear very good ' 
doctrine in both. These men are much offended, that 
so holy an institution, as that of the I»rd s Supper, 
should be made subservient to such mercenary |)urj)Oie8 
as the getting of an employment. Now it seems the 
law, concluding all men to be members of that church 
where they receive the sacrament; and supposing all 
men to live like Christians (especially those who are 
to have employments), did imagine they received the 


sacrament in course about four times a-year; and 
therefore only desired it might appear by certificate to 
the public, that such, who took an office, were members 
of the church established, by doing their ordinary duty. 
However, lest we should offend them, we have often 
desired they would deal candidly with us ; for, if the 
matter stuck only there, we would propose*it in parlia- 
ment, that every man who takes an employment snould, 
instead of receiving the sacrament, be obliged to swear 
that he is a member of the church of Ireland by law 
established, with Episcopacy, and so forth ; and os they 
do now in Scotland, to be true to the kirk. But when 
we drive them thus far, they always retire to the main 
body of the argument, urge the hardship that men 
should be deprived the liberty of serving tlieir queen 
and country on account of their conscience ; and, in 
short, have recourse to (he common style of their half 
brethren. Now, whether this be a sincere way of 
arguing, I will apjieal to any other judgment but 
theirs. 

There is another topic of clamour somewhat parallel 
to the foregoing : it seems by the Test clause, the mili- 
tary officers are obliged to receive the sacrament, as well 
as the civil. And it is a matter of some patience to hear 
the dissenters declaiming upon this occasion : they cry 
they are disarmed, they are used like Papists : when an 
enemy appears at home, or from abroad, they must sit 
still, and see their throats cut, or be hanged for high 
treason if they oiler to defend themselves. Miserable 
condition ! woful dilemma! it is happy for us all that 
the pretender was not apprized of this passive Presby- 
terian principle, else he would have infallibly landed in 
our northern paj ts, and found them all sat down in their 
formalities, as the Gauls did the Roman senators, ready 
to die with honour in their callings. Sometimes, to 
appease their indignation, we venture to give them 
hopes, that, in such a case, the government will perhaps 
connive, and hardly be so severe to hang them for de- 
fending it, against the letter of the law : to which they 
readily answer, that they will not lie at our mercy, but 
let us fight our battles ourselves. Sometimes we oiler 
to get an act, by which upon all Popish insurrections 
at home, or Popish invasion from abroad, the govern- 
ment sliall be empowered to grant commissions to all 
Protestants whatsoever, without that persecuting cir- 
cumstance of obliging them to say their prayers when 
they receive the sacrament : but they abhor all thoughts 
of occasional commissions ; they will not do our 
drudgery, and we reap the benefit ; it is not worth 
their while to tight pro nris et focis ; and they luid 
rather lose their estates, liberties, religion, and lives, 
than the jdeasure of governing. 

But to bring this discourse toward a conclusion : if 
the dissenters will be satisfied with such a toleration by 
law as has been granted them in England, 1 believe 
the majority of both houses will fall readily in with it ; 
further, it will be bard to persuade this house of com- 
mons, and jierhaps much harder the next. For, to say 
the truth, we make a mighty difference here between 
suffering thistles to grow among us. and wearing them 
for posies. We are fully convinced in our consciences, 
that we shall always tolerate them ; but not quite so 
fully that they will always tolerate us, when it comes 
to their turn; and we are the majority, and we are in 
jfxissession. 

He who argues in defence of a law in force, not an- 
tiquated or obsolete, but lately enacted, is certainly on 
the safer side, and may be allowed to point out the dan- 
gers he conceives to foresee in the abrogation of it. 

For, if the consequences of rejiealing this ejause 
should at some time or other enable the Presbyterians 
to work themselves up into the national church ; 
instead of uniling Proleslants, it would sow ereinal 
divisions among ihein. Firsty their own sects, which 
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now lie dormant, would be soon at cuffs again with 
each other, about power and preferment ; and the dis* 
senting episcopals, perhaps discontented to such a 
degree as, upon some fair unhappy occasion, would Ite 
able to shake the firmest loyalty, which none can deny 
theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjecture, from some 
late proceedings, at wliat a rate this faction is likely to 
drive, wherever it gets the whip and the seat. They 
have already set up courts of spiritual judicature in 
open contempt of the laws ; they send missionaries 
everywhere, without being invited, in order to convert 
the Cliurch-of-England folks to Christianity. They 
are as vigilant as I know who, to attend persons on 
their death -beds, and for purposes much alike. And 
what practices such principles as these (with many 
other that might be invidious to mention) may spawn 
when they are laid out to the sun, you may determine 
at leisure. 

Lastly, Whether we are so entirely sure of their 
loyalty upon the present foot of government, as you 
may imagine their detractors make a question, which 
however does, I think, by no means aflect the body of 
dissenters ; but the instance produced is, of some 
among their leading teachers in the north, who, having 
refused the abjuration oath, yet continue their preach- 
ing, and have abundance of followers. The particulars 
are out of my head ; but the fact is notorious enough, 
and I believe has been published : I think it a pity it 
has not been remedied. 

Thus, I have fairly given you, sir, my own opinion, 
as well as that of a great majority in both houses here, 
relating to this weighty affair ; upon which I am con- 
fident you may securely reckon. I will leave you to 
make what use of it you please. I am, with great re- 
spect, sir, yours, &c. 

A NARRATIVE 

OF THE SEVERAL ATTEMPTS WHICH THE DIS- 
SENTERS OP IRELAND HAVE MADE, FOR A 
REPEAL OF THE SACRAMENTAL TEST. 

HUMBLY INSCRIBED TO THE CONFORM ING NOBILITY 
AND GENTRY OF IRELAND, 1731.* 

When the oath of supremacy was rej)ealed, which had 
been the church’s great security since the 2nd of 
queen Elizabeth, against both Papists and Presbyte- 
rians who equally refused it, it ^t in such a current of 
dissenters into some of our coi^po rations, as bore down 
all before them. 

Although the Sacramental Test had been for a con- 
siderable time in force in England, yet that law did 
not reach Ireland, where the church was more oppressed 
by dissenters, and where her most sanguine friends were 
glad to compound, to preserve what legal security she 
had left, rather than attempt any new, or even to recover 
what she had lost ; and in truth they had no reason to 
expect it, at a time when the dissenters had the interest 
to have a motion made and debated in parliament, that 
there might be a temporary repeal of all the penal laws 
against them ; and when they were so flushed with the 
conquest they had made in some corporations, as to 
reject all overtures of a toleration ; and to that end had 
employed Mr. Boyse to write against it with the utmost 
contempt, calling it “ a stone instead of bread, a ser- 
pent instead of a fish.” 

When the church was in this situation, the clause of 
the Sacramental Test was happily sent over from Eng- 
land, tacked to the Popery bill ; which alarmed the 
wliole body of the dissenters to that degree, that their 

_ • This little tract was originally printetl at Dublin in a pe- 
ruMUfal paper cullud “ The Corresjionclent}” and was annexed 
lo ia« second tjdiUon of Iks “ Fresbyterians’ Plea of Merit” 


managers began to ply with the greatest artifice and 
industry to prevent its passing into a law. But (to the 
honour of that parliament be it spoken) the whole body 
of both lords and commons (some few excepted) passed 
the clause with great readiness, and defended it after- 
ward with as great resolution. 

The immediate consequence of this law was the 
recovery of several corporations from the dissenters, and 
the preservation of others, to which that enterprising 
people had made very bold and quick approaches. 

It was hoped that this signal defeat would have 
discouraged the dissenters from any further attempts 
against the law which had so unanimously passed both 
houses; but the contrary soon appeared; for. in)on 
meeting of the ])arliament held by the earl of Pem- 
broke," they quickly reassumed their wonted courage 
and confidence, and made no doubt but they should 
either procure an absolute re peal thereof, or get itst) far 
relaxed as that they mlglit be admitted to offices of 
military trust; to this they apprehended themselves en- 
couraged by a paragraph in his excellency’s speech to 
both houses, (which they applied to themselves,) which 
was, “ that the queen would be glad of any expedient 
for strengthening the interest of her Protestant subjects 
of Ireland.” 

The advocates for the dissenters immediately took 
hold of this handle; and, in order to prepare the way 
for this expedient, insisting boldly upon their merit and 
loyalty, charged the church with persecution, and ex- 
tolled their signal behaviour in the late Revolution to 
that degree, as if by their singular prowess they had 
saved the nation. 

But all this was only to prepare the way for the grand 
engine, which was forming to beat down this law ; and 
that was their ex})edient addresses. 

The first of this kind was from a provincial synod 
of the northern dissenters, beginning with high enco- 
miums upon themselves, and as high demands from tha 
public, “for their untainted loyalty in all turns oi 
government, which,” they said, “ was the natural con- 
sequence of their known principies ;” expressions, 
which, had they been applied to them by their adver- 
saries, must have been understood as spoken ironically, 
and, indeed, to have been the greatest sarcasm imagi- 
nable upon them (especially when we consider the 
insolent treatment given to her late majesty in the very 
same address) : fur immediately after they pass this 
compliment upon themselves, they tell her majesty, 
they deej)ly regret the Sacramental Test; and frankly 
declare that neither the gentlemen nor people of their 
j)ersuasion could (they must mean would) serve her, 
whatever exigencies might arise, unless that law was 
repealed. 

The managers for the kirk, following this precedent, 
endeavoured to obtain adilresses to the same purpose 
from the corporations ; and though they proved unsuc- 
cessful in most, they procured them from our most 
considerable conforming corporations ; and that too 
at a critical juncture, when numbers of Scotch Pres- 
byterians, who had deserved well in the allair of the 
Union, and could not be rewarded in Enghuid, (where 
the Test Act was in force,) stood ready to overrun our 
preferments as soon as the test should be repealed in 
Ireland. 

Rut, after all, when it came to a decisive trial in the 
house of commons, tlie lUsseiittM’S were deleated. 

When the managers found tlie house of commons 
could not be brought into that scheme of an expedient, 
to lie uflered by them, their relineuumt upon tliis was, 
to move for an address, “ That the house would accept 
of an expedient fmrn her majesty ; but this also was 
rejecteil : for, by this project, the managers would 
luve led the qutH?n into this dilemma, either to dif 
• Jlis vice royalty commenced April 7 , 1707. 
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oblige the whole body of the dissenters, by refusing 
JO name the exjiedient, or else to give up the conform- 
ists to the insults and encroachments of the dissenters, 
by the re|)eal of that law which was declared by the 
house of lords to be the great securi^ of tlie established 
church, and of the English interest in Ireland. 

The next attempt they made against the Test was 
during the govenimerit of lord Wharton.* The dis- 
senters seemed more resolute now than ever to have 
the Test repealed, especially when his excellency had 
declared from the throne, “ that they were neither to be 
j)ersecuted nor molested.” For they, who had all along 
called the Test Act a persecution, might reasonably 
conclude that grievance would lie removed, when they 
were told by the chief governor, that “ they were not 
even to be molested.” But, to their great confusion, 
they were soon undeceived, when they found, upon 
trial, that the house of commons would not bear the 
least motion toward it. 

Their movements to repeal the Test being stopped 
this way^ the managers were obliged to take several 
other waj's to come at it : and at, the time that some 
pretended to soothe, others seemed to threaten even the 
legislature. 

There liappened about that time, when the project of 
the expedient was on foot, an excellent occasion to ex- 
juess their resentments against this law, and that was, 
when great numbers of them refused the oath of alle- 
giance, and to oppose the pretencler, insisting upon a 
rej)eal of the Test Act as the condition of their arming 
in defence of their queen and country. The govern- 
ment was not reduced to such sti-aits, as to submit to 
that condition ; and the Test stood tirm, in spite of both 
the dissenters and the pretender, until the latter was 
driven from our coasts ; and then one wouhl have 
thought the hopes of the former would have vanished 
with him. 

But it proved quite contrary; for those sons of the 
earth, rebounding with fresh vigour from their falls, re- 
covered new strength and spirit from every defeat ; and 
the next attempt was bolder (considering the circum- 
stance tliey were in) than any they had made before. 

The case was tliis : the house of lords of Ireland 
had accused them to the queen of sc^veral illegal prac- 
tices, which highly concerned the safety of our consti- 
tution both in church and state; the particulars of { 
which chs^^e were summed up in a representation from 
the lords to this effect : — 

“ That they (the dissenters) had opposed and perse- 
cuted the conformists in those parts where their power 
prevailed, had invaded their congregation, propagated 
their schism in places where it had not the least footing 
formerly ; that they were protected from a legal pro- 
secution by a noli prosequi in the case of Drogheda ; 
that they refused to take conforming apprentices, and 
confined trade among themselves, exclusive of the con- 
formists ; that, in their illegal assemblies, they had 
prosecuted and censured their people for being married 
according to law ; that they have thrown public and 
scandalous reflections upon the Episcopal order, and 
upon our laws, particularly the Sacramental Test, and 
nad misapplied the royal bounty of 1200/. per annum 
in propagating their schism, and undermining the 
church; and had exercised an illegal jurisdiction in 
their presbyteries and synods,” &c. 

I’o this representation of the lords, the dissenters re- 
monstrate in an address to the queen, or rather an ap- 
jKJal to their own people ; in which, although it is evi- 
dent they were conscious of those crimes wherec/ they 
stood accused, as appears by the evasions they make to 
this high charge ; yet, even under these circumstances, 
(such was their modesty,) they pressed for a repeal of 

* Appoint oil loi d'liouteDaut Novoiubcr 26, 1708. 


the Test Act, by the modest appellation of a grievance? 
and odious mark of infamy, &c. 

One particular in another address I cai.not omit. 
The house of lords, in their representation, had ac- 
cused one dissenting teacher in particular (well known 
to Mr. Boyse) ; the charge was in these words : “ Nor 
lias the legislature itself escaped the censure of a bold 
author of theirs, who has published in print that the 
Sacramental Test is only an engine to advance a stare 
faction, and to debase religion, to serve base and un- 
worthy purposes.” 

To this Mr. Boyse answers, in an address to the 
queen, in the year 1712, subscribed only by himself 
and five more dissenting teachers, in the following 
manner : — 

“ As to this part of their lordships’ complaint, we 
beg leave to lay before your majesty the words of that 
author, which are these : Nor can we altogether excuse 
those who turn the holy Eucharist into an engine to 
advance a state faction, and endeavour to confine the 
communion table of our Lord, by their arbitrary en- 
closures, to a party : religion is thereby debased, to 
serve mean and unworthy purposes. We humbly con- 
ceive that the author, in that passage, makes no men- 
tion of the legislature at all, &c. ; aiid we cannot omit, 
on this occasion, to regret it, as tl»e great unhappiness 
of a kingdom, that dissenters should now be di8al)led 
from concurring in the defence of it, in any future 
exigency and danger, and should have the same in- 
famy put upon tliem with the Irish Papists. We 
tijerefore humble hope that your majesty shall consi- 
der how little real grounds there are for tliose com- 
plaints made by their lordships.” 

What a mixture of impudence and prevaricat ion is 
this! That one dissenting teacher, accused to his 
prince of having censured the legislature, should pre- 
sume, backed only by five more of the same quality 
and profession, to transcribe the guilty paragraph, and 
(to secure his meaning from all possibility of being 
mistaken) annex another to it; wherein they rail at 
that very law for which he in so audacious a manner 
censured the queen and parliament, and at the same 
time should expect to be acquitted by her majesty, be- 
cause he had not mentioned the word legislature. It is 
true, the word legislature is not expressed in that pr- 
ragraph ; but let Mr. Boyse say what other power but 
the legislature could in this sense, “ tuni the lioly 
Eucharist into an engine to advance a state faction, or 
confine offices of trush or the communion table of our 
Lord, by their arbitrily enclosures, to a party.” It is 
plain he can from his principles intend no others hut 
the legislators or the Sacramental Test; though, at the 
same time, I freely own that this is a vile description of 
them ; for neither have they by this law made the Sa- 
cramental I’est an engine to advance, but rather to de- 
press, a state faction ; nor have they made any arbi 
irary enclosures of the communion table of the Lord, 
since as many as please may receive the sacrament 
with us in our churches; and those who will not may 
freely, as before, receive it in their separate congrega- 
tions : nor, in the last place, is religion hereby debased 
to serve mean and unworthy purposes ; nor is it any 
more than all lawgivers do, by enjoining an oath of 
allegiance, and making that a religious test; for an 
oath is an act of religious worship, as well as the Eu- 
charist. 

Upon the whole, is not this an instance of prodigioui 
boldness in Jo. Boyse, hacked with only five dissenting 
teachers, tluis to recriminate upon the Irish house of 
lords, (as they were pleased to call ihem in tl.e title dl 
their jainted address,) and almost to ins^s; with hei 
majesty upon the rei^eal of the law, wliicn she haA 
stiinqjed with her royal authority hut a few yeais'liefore? 

The next attempt of tlie disKcnters agaiviii .hit law 
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was made during the government of the duke of 
Shrewsbury, by the wiiole compacted body of their 
teachers and elders, with a formidable engine, called a 
representation of grievances ; in which, after they had 
reviled the Test Act with the same odious apjiellatiuns, 
atjd insisted upon the same insolent arguments for the 
repeal thereof, which they had formerly urged to the 
queen, they expressed themselves to his grace in these 
words : “ We i)eg leave to say, that those persons must 
be inexcusable, and chargeable with all the bad conse- 
quences that may follow, who, in such a kingdom as 
this, and at such a time as this, disable, disgrace, and 
divide Protestants ; a thing that ought not to be done 
at any time, or in any place, much less then in this,” &c. 

Is it possible to conceiv^e anything more provoking 
than this humble supplication of these remoiistrators ? 
Does not this sound like a demand of the repeal of the 
Test at the peril of those who dare refuse it? Is it 
not an application with a hat in one hand, and a sword 
in the other, and that too in the style of a king of 
Ulster to a king of Connaught — “ Repeal the Test, or if 
you don’t ’ — 

But to proceed in this narrative : notwithstanding 
the defeat of the dissenters in England, in their late 
attempt against the Test, their brethren in Ireland are 
so far from being discouraged, that they seem now to 
conceive greater hopes of having it repealed here than 
ever. In order to prepare necessaries, and furnish topics 
for this attempt, there was a paper printed upon the 
opening of last session, and now republished, entitled, 
“ The Nature and Consequences of the Sacramental 
Test considered, with reasons humbly offered for the 
repeal thereof.” 

It is not my intention to follow this author through 
all the mazes and windings of his reasoning upon this 
subject, which, in truth, seem such incoherent shreds, 
that it is impossible to tie them together ; and there- 
fore what I propose is to answer such objections to the 
Test, as are advanced either bv this author or any other, 
which have any appearance of reason or plausibility. 

I know it is not prudent to despise an adversary, 
nor fair to prepossess readers, before I show this bold 
and insolent writer in his proper figure and dress ; and 
therefore, however I may take him to be a feeble advo- 
cate fnr the repeal of the Test in point of reasoning, 
yet I freely allow him to be a most resolute champion 
in point of courage, who has, with such intrepidity, 
attacked not only the first enactors of this law, but all 
such who shall continue it, by giving their negatives to 
the repeal. 

Page 19, he says, ‘‘ the truth is the imposition of the 
Test, and continuing it in such a state of the kingdom, 
appears (at first sight) so great an absurdity in politics 
as can never be accounted for.” 

Who are these absurd politicians? are they not the 
majority of both houses of parliament? 

But to strengthen his reflections, page 26, he gives 
the whole legislature to understand, “ that continuing 
the Test does not become the wisdom and justice of the 
legisLitare, under the pretence of its being for the 
advantage of the state, when it is really prejudicial to 
it and further tells us, “ i% infringes on the indispu- 
table right of the dissenters.” 

Page 57, he says, “ The gentlemen of the house of 
commons, who framed the bill to prevent the further 
growth of Popery, instead of approving the Test clause 
which was inserted, publicly declared tlieir dislike to 
ft, and their resolution to taJee the first opportunity of 
reiJealing it, though at that time they unwillingly 
passed it, rather then lose a bill they were so fond 
of. This resolution has rut been as yet fulfilled, for 
wasoiis our worthy patriots themselves know 

I should be glad this author wculd inform us who 


and how many of those members joined in this resolu- 
tion to repeal the Test; or where that resolution if 
to be found, which he mentions twice in that same 
paragraph ; surely not in the books of the house of 
commons ! 

If not, suppose some few gentlemen of the house of 
commons (and to be sure very few they were) who 
publicly declared their dislike to it, or entered into 
any resolution ; this, I thitik, he should have explained 
and not insinuated so gross a reflection on a majority 
of the house of commons, who first passed this law, and 
have ever since opposed all attempts to repeal it ; these 
are the gentlemen whom, in sarcasm and irony, he is 
pleased to call the worthy, that is, the unworthy 
patriots themselves. 

But to mention no more, he Concludes his notable 
piece with tliese remarkable words, page 62. 63 : — 

“ I'hus it appears with regard to the Protestant suc- 
cession, which has now happily taken place, how 
reasonable it is to re])eal the Sacramental Test ; and 
that granting that favour to the Dissenters [which by 
the by cannot be granted but by parliament] can be 
disagrt^eable to none who have a just sense of the many 
blessings we enjoy by the Protestant succession in his 
majesty's royal family.” 

I conceive it will be readily allowed, that in all 
applications from any body of men, or particular sub- 
jects to the legislature, the highest encomiums are to l>e 
looked upon as purely complimental ; but that the 
least insinuation of disrespect ought to be considered 
in the strictest sense the expressions can bear. Now, 
if we apply this observation to wbat this bold adven- 
turer has said with respect to the legislators of the 
Sacramental Test, does he not directly and plainly 
charge them with injustice, imprudence, gioss absur- 
dity, and Jacobitism ? I^et the most prejudiced reader 
that is not predetermined against conviction, say, 
whether this libeller of the parliament lias not drawn 
up a high charge against the makers and continuers of 
this law. 

Notwithstanding my resentment, which to be sure 
he does not value, I would be sorry he should bring 
upon himself the resentment of tliosti he has been so 
free with. Is not this author justly to be reputed a 
defamer till he produces instances wherein the con- 
forming nobility and gentry of Ireland have shown 
their disaffection to the succession of the illustrious 
house of Hanover ? 

Did they ever refuse the oath of abjuration, or 
sup{}oit any conforming nonjuring teachers in their 
congregations? Did ever any conforming gentlemen 
or common people refuse to be arrayed when the 
militia was raised upon the invasion of tlie pretender? 
Did any of them ever show the least reluctance, or 
make any exception against their officers, whether 
they were dissenters or churchmen ? 

It may be said that, from these insinuations, I would 
have it understood that the dissenters encouraged some 
of their teachers who refused the oath of abjuration ; 
and that, even in the article of danger, when the 
pretender made an attempt in Scotland, our iioithern 
Presbyterians showed great reluctance in taking arms 
upon the array of the militia. 

I freely own it is my intention, and I must affirm 
both facts to be true; however they have the assurance 
to deny it. 

What can be more notorious than the protection, 
countenance, and support which was continued to 
Riddall, M‘Bride, and M‘Crackan, who absolutely 
refused the oath of abjuration, and yet were continued 
to teach in their congregations after they returned from 
Scotland, when a prosecution was directed, and a 
council in criminal causes was sent down to the comity 
of Antrim to prosecute them? With respect W 
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kiw parliatr «nt ; Did ever any house of commons sliow 
greater alacrity in raising money, and equipping shijjs 
in defence of the king than the last house did upon 
the expecie 1 invasion of the pretender ? And did ever 
any parliament give money witli greater unanimity 
for the support of the crown than the present has done, 
whatever the wants of their private families might l)e? 
And must a very great majority of those persons be 
branded with th< infamous aspersion of disaffection to 
the illustrious house of Hanover, should they refuse to 
give their voices for the repeal of the Test? 

I am fully j)er8uaded that this author and his fellow- 
labourers do not l)elieve one word of this heavy charge ; 
hut their present circumstances are such that they must 
run all hazards. 

A great number of the noncomforming gentlemen 
daily leave them. Many men, whose fathers were 
ehlers, or rigid nonconformists, are now constant com- 
muuicante and justices of peace in their several coun- 
ties ; insomuch that it is highly probable, should the 
Test continue twenty years longer, that there would 
not be a gentleman left to solicit a repeal. 

1 shall hereafter take occasion to show how incoiisi- 
c erable tliey are, for their numbers and fortunes, wlio 
..an be served or obliged by this repeal, which number 
s daily lessening- The dissenting teachers are suffi- 
iently aware, that the general conformity of the gen- 
,.emen will be followed by the conformity of numbers 
■>f tlie people; and should it not be so, that they will 
be but poorly supported by them ; that by the con- 
l ’nuance of the Test their craft will be in danger to he 
se at nought, and in all probability will end in a 
general conformity of the Presbyterians to the esfa- 
blisilTed church. So that theyhave the strongest reasons 
in the world to press for a repeal of the Te.st ; but those 
reasons must have equal force for the continuance of 
it, with all tliat wislx the peace of the church and state 
and would not have us torn in pieces with endless and 
causeles.s divisions. 

There is one short passage more I had like to have 
omitted, wh ch our author leaves as a sting in the tail 
of his libel , his words are these, p. 59. — “ The truth 
'js, no one party of a religious denomination, in Britain 
or Ireland, were so united as they, (tlie dissenters,) 
indeed no one but they, in an inviolable attachment 
to the Protestant succession.” To detect the folly of 
this assertion, 1 subjoin the following letter from a 
person of known integrity, and as inviolably attached to 
the Protestant succession as any dissenter in tlje king- 
dom, I mean Mr. Warreng, of Warrengstown, then a 
member of parliament, and commissioner of array in 
tlie county of Down upon the expected invasion of the 
pretender. This letter was writ in a short time after 
the array of the militia; for the truth of which I refer 
to Mr. Warreng himself : — 

“ Sir, that I may fulfil your desire, by giving you 
an account how the dissenters in my neighbourhood 
behaved themselves when we were threatened with an 
invasion of the pretender, be pleased to know that upon 
Ml alarm given of his being landed near Derry, none 
were moit! zealous in setting watch and keeping guard 
than they, to prevent such disorders as might happen 
at that time by ill-designing persons passing through 
and disturbing the peace of the country. 

“ But when the government thought fit to have the 
kingdom arrayed, and sent commissioners into these 
parts, some time after, it appeared that the dissenters 
had by tliat time been otherwise instructed ; for several 
who were so forward before, behaved themselves after tn 
a very diiferent manner, some refusing, and others with 
reluctancy appearing upon the array, to be enlisted 
and serve in the militia. 

“ This behaviour surprised me so much, that I took 
occasion to discourse several of them, over whom I 


thought 1 had as much influence as any other person^ 
and sound them u}>on the common argument of having 
their hands tied by a late act of parliament, &c. 
Whereupon I took some pains to show the act to them, 
and wherein they were mistaken. I further pressed 
their concurrence with us in procuring the common 
peace and security of our country ; and though they 
seemed convinced by what I said, yet 1 was given to 
understand fheir behaviour was according to the 
sentiments of some persons whom they thought them- 
selves obliged to observe, or to be directed by,” &c. 

THE PRESBYTERIANS* PLEA OF 
MERIT, 

IN ORDER TO TAKE OFF THE TEST, IMPARTIALLY EX- 
AMINED, 1731. 

We have been told, in the common newspapers, that 
all attempts arc to be made this session by ihe Presby- 
terians and dieir abettors for taking oil the I'est; as a 
kind of preparatory step to make it go down smoother 
in England. For if once their light would so shine, 
tlie Papists, delighted with the blaze, would all come 
in and dance about it. Tliis 1 take to be a prudent 
mctliod : like that of a discreet physician, who first 
gives a new medicine to a dog before he prescribes it 
to a liuman creature. 

The Presbyterians have, ever since tlie Revolution, 
directed their learned casuists to employ their pens on 
this .subject, by showing their merits and pretensions 
upon wliicli they claim this justice, as founded upon 
the services they did toward the restoration of king 
Charles II., and at the Revolution under the prince of 
Orange. Which pleas I lake to be tlie most singular 
in their kind that ever were otlered in the face oi* the 
sun, against the most glaring liglits of truth, and 
against a continuation of puldic facts known to all 
Europe for twenty years together. J shall, therefore, 
impartially examine the merits and conduct of the 
Pre.shyterians uj)on those two great events ; and tlie 
pretensions to lavour which they challenge upon them. 

Soon after the reformation in the church in Eng- 
land, under Edward VI., upon queen Mary's succeed- 
ing to the crown, (who restored Popery,) many Pro- 
testants fled out of England to escape the persecution 
raised against the churclj, as her brother had left it 
e.stablished. Some of these exiles went to Geneva ; 
which city had received the doctrine of Calvin, 
and rejected the government of bishops, with many 
other refinements. I'hese English exiles readily em- 
braced the Geneva system ; and having added further 
improvements of their own, upon queen Mary’s death 
returned to England, where they preached up their 
own opinions, inveighing bitterly against episcopacy, 
and all rites and ceremonies, however innocent ami 
ancient in the church ; building upon this foundation, 
to run as far as possible from Popery, even in the most; 
minute and indiflerent circumstances. This faction, 
under the name of Puritan, became very turbulent 
during the whole reign of queen Elizabeth, and were 
always discouraged by tliat wise queen, as well as by 
her two successors. However, their numbers, as well 
as their insolence and perverseness, so far increased 
that, soon after the death of king James I., many in- 
stances of their petulancy and scurrility are to be seen 
in their pamphlets, written for some years after, (which 
was a trade they began in the days of queen Eliza- 
beth,) particularly with great rancour against the 
bishops, the habits, and the ceremonies ; such were 
those scurrilous libels under the title of Martin Mar- 
prelate, and several others. And although the earl of 
Clarendon tells us, until the year 1640 (aa I remem- 
ber) the kingdom was in a state of perfect peace and 
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happiness, without the least appearance of thought or 
design toward making any alterations in religion or 
government, yet I have found, by often rummaging 
for old books in Little Britain and Duck Lane, a great 
number of pamphlets, printed from the year 1630 to 
1640, full of as bold and impious railing expressions 
Against the lawful power of the crown and the order of 
bisliops, as ever were uttered during the Rebellion, or 
the whole subsequent tyranny of that fanatic anarchy. 
However, I find it manifest that puritanism did not 
erect itself into a new separate species of religion, till 
some time after the rebellion began ; for, in the latter 
times of king James I., and the former part of his son, 
there were several Puritan bishops and many Puritan 
private clergymen ; while people went, as their incli- 
nations led them, to hear preachers of each party in the 
parish churches ; for the Puritan clergy had received 
episcopal orders as well as the rest. But soon after the 
rebellion broke out, the term Puritan gradually dropped, 
and that of Presbyterian succeeded; which sect was, 
in two or three years, established in all its forms by 
what they called an ordinance of the lords and com 
mons, without consulting the king, who was then at 
war against his rebels. And from lliis ])eriod the 
church continued under persecution, until monarchy 
was restored in the year 1660. 

In a year or two after we began to hear of a new 
]iarty risen, and growing in the parliament as well as 
l he army, under the name of Independent: it spread 
indeed somewhat more in the latter, but not equal witli 
the Presbyterians either in weight or number, until the 
very time the king was murdered. 

When the king, who was then a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, had made his last concessions for a peace to 
the commissioners of the parliament who attended him 
lliere, upon tlieir return to London, they reported his 
majesty's answer to Ihe house; whereupon a number 
of moderate members who, as Ludlow says, had se- 
cured their own terms with tliat prince, managed with 
so much art as to obtain a majority, in a thin house, 
for passing a vote that the king's concessions were a 
ground for future settlement. But the great officers of 
(lie army, joining with the discontented members, came 
to a resolntion of excluding all those who had con- 
sented to that vote, which they executed in a military 
•vuy. Ireton told Fairfax the general, a rigid Presby- 
terian, of this resolntion; who thereupon issued his 
orders for drawing out the army the next morning, and 
placing guards in Westminster-hall, the court of re- 
quests, and the lobby ; who, in obedience to the gene- 
ral, in conjunction with those members who opposed 
the vote, would let no member enter the house except 
those of tneir own party. Upon which, the question 
for bringing the, king to justice was immediately put, 
and carried without opposition that I can find. Then 
an order was made for his trial ; the time and place 
appointed ; the judges named, of whom Fairfax him- 
self was one ; although, by the advice or threats of his 
wife, he declined sitting among them. However, by 
fresh orders under his own hand, which I have seen in 
l>rint, he appointed guards to attend the juJges at the 
trial, and to Keep the city in quiet ; as he did likewise 
to prevent any opposition from the people upon the day 
of execution. 

From what I have already adduced, it appears mani- 
fest that the differences between those two sects, Pres- 
byterian and Independent, did not then amount to 
half so much as what there is between a Whig and 
Tory at present among us. The design of utterly ex- 
tirpating monarchy and episcopacy was equally the 
same in Iwith ; evidently the consequence of the very 
same principles upon which the Presbyterians alone 
began, continued, and would have ended in the same 
events, if toward the conclusion they had not been ! 


oearded by that new narty with whom they could not 
agree about dividii»g the spoil. However, they held a 
good share of civil and military employments during 
the whole time of the usurpation ; and their names, 
actions, and j)referments are frequent in the accounts 
of those times. For I make no doubt that all the pru- 
dent Presbyterians complied in proper seasons, falling 
in with the stream, and thereby got that share in em 
ploymerits which many of them held to the Restora 
tioii ; and perhaps too many of them after. In the 
same manner we find our wisest Tories in both king- 
doms upon the change of hands and measures at the 
queen's death, have endeavoured for several years, by 
due compliances, to recover the time they had lost by 
a temporary obstinacy ; wherein they have well suc- 
ceeded, according to their degrees of merit ; of whose 
names I could here make honourable mention, if I did 
not fear it might oflend their modesly. As to what is 
alleged, that some of the Presbyterians declared openly 
against the king’s murder, I allow it to be true. But 
from what motives? No otlier can possibly be assigned 
than f>erfect spite, rage, and envy, to find themselves 
wormed out of all power by a rv w infant spawn of In- 
dependents, sprung from their own bowels. It is true 
the differences in religious tenets between them are 
very few and trifling; the chief quarrel, as far as I 
rememlMjr, relating to congregational and national 
assemblies. But whatever interest or power thinks fit 
to interfere, it little imports what principles the oppo- 
site parties think fit to charge upon each other ; for we 
see at this day that the Tories are more hated by the 
whole set of zealous Whigs than the very Papists them- 
selves ; and in effect as much unqualified for the 
smallest office : although both these parties assert tliern- 
selves to be of the same religion in all its branches of 
doctrine and discipline ; and profess the same loyalty 
to the same Protestant king and his heirs. 

If the reader would know what became of this Inde- 
pendent party, upon whom all the mischief is charged 
by their Presbyterian brethren, he may })lea8c to observe 
that, during the whole usurpation, they contended by 
degrees with their parent sect, and as I have already 
said, shared in employments, and gradually, after the 
Restoration, mingled with the mass of Presbyterians, 
lying ever since undistinguished in the herd of dis- 
senters. 

I'he Presbyterian merit is of as little weight, when 
they allege themselves instrumental toward tlie king's 
restoration. The kingdom grew tired with those ridi- 
culous models of government : first, by a house of 
lords and commons without a king ; then without 
hisliops ; afterward by a rump » and lords temporal ; 
then by a rump alone ; next by a single person for life, 
in conjunction with a council ; by agitators; by major- 
generals ; by a new kind of representatives from the 
three kingdoms; by the keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land; with other schemes that have slijqKMl out of my 
memory. Cromwell was dead ; his son Richard, a 
weak, ignorant wretch, who gave up his monarchy 
much ill the same manner with the two usurping kings 
of Brentford [in the RehearsalJ ; the people harassed 
with taxes and other opjiressioiis. The king's party, 
then called the Cavaliers, began to recover their 
spirits. The few nobility scattered through the king- 
dom, who lived in a most retired manner, observing 
the confusion of things, could no longer endure to be 
ridden by bakers, cobblers, brewers, and the like, at 
the head of aimies, and plundering everywiiere like 
French dragoons. The rump assembly grew despicable 
to those who bad raised them ; tlie city of London, 
exhausted by almost twenty years contributing to their 
own ruin, declared against them. The rump, affei 

« This name was given to that pari of the house nf eomir oiu 
vihich remained offer the moderate men had been < aielUd. 
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Wuiy deaths and resurrections, was in the most con- ferent system of religion and government, has Xtty few 
tamptuous manner kicked out, and burned in eflfigy : examples in any Christian state ; nor any at wl in 
the excluded members were let in ; a free pirliament Holland, the great patroness of universal toleration, 
called, in as ^egal a manner as the times would allow ; Upon the first intelligence king James received of an 
and the king restored. intended invasion by the prince of Orange, among 

The second claim of Presbyterian merit is founded great numliers of Papists, to increase his troops, be gave 
upon their services against the dangerous designs of commissions to several Presbyterians ; s me of whom 
king James 11., wltile that prince was using all his had been officers under the rump ; and particularly he 
endeavours to introduce Popery, which he openly pro- placed one Richards, a noted Presbyterian, at the head 
fessed upon his coming to the crown : to this they add of a regiment, who had been governor of Wexford in 
their eminent services at the Revolution under the CromwelPs time, and is often mentioned by Ludlow in 
prince of Orange. his Memoirs. This regiment was raised in England 


Now the quantum of Presbyterian merit during the 
four years’ reign of that weak, bigoted, and ill-advised 
prince, as well as at the time of the Revolution, will 
easily be computed by a recourse to a great numlier of 
histories, pamphlets, and public papers printed in those 
times, and some afterward ; beside the verbal testi- 
monies of many persons yet alive, wiio are old enough 
to have known and observed the dissenters’ conduct in 
that jritical period. 

It is agreed that upon king Cliarles II.’s death, soon 
after his successor had publicly owned himself a Roman 
Catholic, he began with his first caresses to the church 
party ; from whom, having received very cold discou- 
raging answers, he applied to the Presbyterian leaders j 
and teachers ; being advised by his priests and Popish 
courtiers, that the safest method toward introducing his 
own religion would be, by taking oft* the Sacramental 
Test, and giving a full liberty of conscience to all 
religions, 1 suppose, that professed Christianity. It 
seems that the Presbyterians, in the latter years of 
king Charles II., upon account of certain plots, (al- 
lowed by bishop Burnet to be genuine,) had been for 
a short time forbidden to hold their conventicles: 
whereupon these charitable Christians, out of perfect 
resentment against the church, received the gracious 
ofl'ers of king James, with the strongest professions of 
loyalty and highest acknowledgments for his favour. I 
have seen several of their addresses, full of thanks and 
praises, with bitter insinuations of what they had suf- 
fered ; putting themselves and the Papists upon the 
same foot, as tellcw-suflerers for conscience ; and with 
the style of our brethren the Roman Catholics. About 
this time began the project of closeting, whicli has 
since been practised many times with more art and 
success, where tlie principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately catechised by his majesty, to know 
whether, if a new parliament were called, they would 
agree to pass an act for repealing the Sacramental Test, 
and establishing a general liberty of conscience. But 
he received so little encouragement that, despairing of 
success, he had recourse to his dispensing power, which 
the judges had determined to be part of his prerogative. 

By colour of this determination, he preferred several 
Presbyterians and many Papists to civil and military 
employments. While tlie king was thus busied, it is 
well known that Monsieur Fagel, the Dutch envoy in 
London, delivered the opinion of the prince and prin- 
cess of Orange concerning the iej)eal of the Test ; 
whereof the king had sent an account to their high- 
nesses, to know how far they approved of it. The sub- 
stance of their answer, as reported by Fagel, was this — 

“ 1‘hat their highnesses thought very well of a liberty 
of conscience; but by no means of giving employments 
to any other persons than those who were of the 
national church.” This opinion was confirmed by 
several reasons : I cannot be more particular, not hav- 
ing the pajier by me, although it has been printed in 
many accounts of those times. And thus much every 
moderate churchman would perhaps submit to : but to 
trust any part of the civil power in the hands of tliose 
whose interest, inclination, conscience, and former 
Uaciices have been wholly turned to introduce a dif- 


against the prince of Orange: the colonel made his son 
a captain, whom 1 knew, and who was as zealous a 
Pregbyteriaii as his father. However, at the time of the 
prince’s landing, the father, easily foreseeing how things 
would go, went over, like many others, to the prince, 
who continued him in his regiment ; but coming over 
a year or two after, to assist in raising the siege of 
Deiry, he behaved himself so like eitljer a coward or a 
traitor, that his regiment was taken from him. 

I will now consider the conduct of tlie church party, 
during the whole reign of that unfortunate king. They 
were so unanimous against promising to pass an act for 
repealing the Test, and establishing a general liberty o 
conscience, tliat tlie king durst not trust a parliament; 
but, encouraged by the professions of loyalty given him 
by his Presbyterian friends, went on with his dispens- 
ing power, 

I'he church clergy, at that time, are allowed to have 
written the best collection of tracts against Popery 
that ever apjieared in England ; which are to this day 
in the highest esteem. But, upon the strictest inquiry, 

I could never hear of above one or two papers published 
by the Presbyterians at that time upon the same 
subject. Seven great prelates (he of Canterbury among 
the rest) were sent to t he Tower for presenting a peti- 
tion, wherein they desired to be excused in not obeying 
an illegal command from the king. The bishop of 
London, Dr. Compton, was summoned to answer before 
the commissioners for ecclesiastical affairs for not sus- 
pending Dr. Sharp (afterward archbishop of York) by 
the king’s command. If the Presbyterians expressed 
the same zeal upon any occasion, the instances of it are 
not, as J can find, left upon record, or transmitted by 
tradition. The proceedings against Magdalen College 
in Oxford, for refusing to comply with tlie king's man- 
date for admitting a jirofessed Papist upon their foun- 
dation, are a standing proof of the courage and firm- 
ness in religion shown by that learned society to the 
ruin of their fortunes. The Presbyterians know very 
well that I could produce many more instances of the 
same kind. But these are enough in so short a paper 
as I intend at present. 

It is indeed very true, that after kifig William was 
settleil on the English throne, the Presbyterians begai/k 
to appear, and oft’er their credentials, and demand fa- 
vour : and the new king, having been originally bred a 
Calvinist, was desirous enough to make them easy (if 
that would do it) by a legal toleration ; although in his 
heart he never bore much affection to that sect ; nor 
designed to favour them further than as it stood with 
the present scheme of politics, as I have long since been 
assured by the greatest men of Whig principles at that 
time in England. 

It is likewise true, nor will it be denied, that when 
the king was possessed of the English crown, and the 
remainder of the quarrel was left to be decided in this 
kingdom ; the Presbyterians wisely chose to join with 
the Protestant army, rather than with that of king 
James their old friend, whose affairs were then in a 
manner desjperate. They were wise enough to know, 
that this kingdom, divided against itself, could never 
jirevail against the united power of England. They 
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fdiJght fmi arU ef focit ; for tVieir estates and religion ; 
which latter will never suffer so much by the church of 
England as by that of Rome, where they are counted 
heretics as well as we ; and consequently they have 
no other game to play. But what merit they can build 
upon having joined with a Protestant army, under a 
king they acknowledged, to defend their own liberties 
and properties against a popish enemy, under an abdi- 
cated king, is, 1 confess, to me absolutely inconceiv- 
able ; and I believe will equally be so for ever to any 
reasonable man. 

When these sectaries were several years ago making 
the same attempt for abolishing the Test, many ground- 
less reports were industriously and seasonably spread, 
4?f an invasion threatened by the pretender on the north 
of Ireland. At which time, the Presbyterians, in their 
pamphlets, argued in a menacing manner, that if the 
pretender should invade those parts of the kingdom, 
where the numbers and estates of dissenters chiefly lay, 
they would sit still and let us fight our own battles, 
since they were to reap no advantage, whichever side 
should be victors. If this were the course they in- 
tended to take in such a case, I desire to know how 
they could contrive safely to stand neuters, otherwise 
than by a compact with the pretender and his army, 
to support their neutrality, and protect them against 
the forces of the crown ? This is a necessary suppo- 
sition ; because they must otherwise have inevitably 
been a prey to both. However, by this frank declara- 
tion, they sufficiently showed their good will, and coi> 
firmed the common charge laid at their door, that a 
Scottish or northeni Presbyterian hates our episcojml 
established church more than popery itself. And the 
reason for this hatred is natural enougli ; because it is 
the church alone that stands in the way between them 
and power, which popery does not. 

Upon this occasion I am in some doubt whether the 
political spreaders of those chimerical invasions made 
a judicious choice in fixing the northern parts of Ire- 
land for that romantic enterprise. Nor can 1 well un- 
derstand the wisdom of the Presbyterians, in counte- 
nancing and confirming those reports; because it seems 
to cast a most infamous reflection upon the loyalty and 
religious principles of their whole body ; for, if there 
had been any truth in the matter, the consequence must 
have been allowed, that the pretender counted upon 
more assistance from his father s friends the Presbyte- 
rians, by choosing to land in those very parts where 
their number, wealth, and power most prevailed, rather 
than among those of his own religion. And therefore, 
in charity to this sect, I rather incline to believe that 
those reports of an invasion were formed and spread by 
the race of small politicians, in order to do a sea- 
sonable job. 

As to popery in general, which for a thousand years 
past has been introducing and multiplying corruptions 
both in doctrine and discipline, 1 look upon it to be the 
most absurd system of Christianity j)rofessed by any 
nation. But I cannot apprehend this kingdom to be in 
much danger from it. The estates of Papists are very 
few, crumbling into small parcels, and daily diminish- 
ing; their common people are sunk in poverty, igno- 
rance, and cowardice, and of as little consequence as 
women and children. Their nobility and gentry are at 
least one-half ruined, banished, or converted : they all 
soundly feel the smart (if what they suffered in the last 
Irish war; some of them are already retired into 
foreign countries ; others, as I am told, intend to follow 
them ; and the rest, I believe, to a man, who still 
ossegg any lands, are absolutely determined never to 
azard them again for the sake of establishing their 
superstition. If it had been tliought fit, as some 
obwrve, to abate of the law’s rigour against popery in 
this kingdom, I am coiifideiit it was done for very wise ' 


reasons, considering the situation of affairs abroad at 
different times, and tlie interest of the Protestant reli- 
gion in general. And as I do not find the least fault 
in this proceeding, so I do not conceive why a sun*, 
discarded party, who neither expect nor desire anything 
more than a quiet life, should, under the names of 
highflyers, Jacobites, and many other vile apj)ellation8, 
1)6 charged so often in pritit and at common tables 
with endeavouring to introduce popery and the pre- 
tender ; while the Papists abhor them above all other 
men, on account of severities against their priests in her 
late majesty’s reign, when the now disbanded reprobate 
party was in power. This 1 was convinced of some 
years ago by a long journey into the southern parts ; 
where I had the curiosity to send for many priests of 
the parishes I passed through, and to my great satis- 
faction found them everywhere abounding in profes- 
sions of loyalty to tlielate king George ; for which they 
gave me the reasons above mentioned ; at the same time 
complaining bitterly of the hardships they suffered 
under the queen's last ministry. 

I return from this digression to the modest demands 
of the Presbyterians for a repeal of the Sacramental 
Test, as a reward for their merits at the Restoration and 
the Revolution; which merits I have fairly represented, 
as well as my memory would allow me. If I have com- 
mitted any mistakes, they must be of little moment. 
The facts and principal circumstances are what I have 
obtained and digested from reading the histories of 
those times written by each party ; and many thousands 
have done the same as well as 1, who I am sure have 
in their minds drawn the same conclusions. 

This is the faction, and these the men, who are now 
resuming their applications, and giving in their bills of 
merit to both kingdoms, upon two points, which of all 
others they have the least pretensions to offer. I have 
collected the facts, witli all possible impartiality, from 
the current histories of those times ; and have shown, 
although very briefly, the gradual proceedings of those 
sectaries, under the denomination of Puritans, Presby- 
terians, an<l Independents, for about the space of a 
hundred and eighty years, from the beginning of queen 
Elizabeth to this present time. But, notwithstandiug 
all that can be said, these very schismatics (for such 
they are in temporals as well as spirituals) are now 
again expecting, soliciting, and demanding, (not with- 
out insinuating threats, according to their custom,) 
that the pai liameut should fix them upon an equal foot 
with the church established, I would fain know to 
what branch of the legislature they can have the fore- 
head to apply. Not to my lords the bishops, who must 
have often read how the predecessors of uiis very fac- 
tion, acting upon the same principles, drove the whole 
bench out of the house, who were then, and hitherto 
continue, one of the three estates ; not to the temporal 
peers, the second of the three estates, who must have 
heard, that, immediately after those rebellious fanatics 
had murdered their king, they voted a house of lords 
to be useless and dangerous, and would let them sit no 
longer otherwise than when elected as commoners; 
not to the house of commons, who must have heard 
that, in those fanatic times, the Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent commanders in the army by military power 
expelled all the moderate men out of the house, and 
left a Rump to govern the nation ; lastly, not to the 
crown, which those very saints, destined to rule the 
earth, trampled under their feet, and then in cold blood 
murdered tlie blessed wearer. 

But the session now approaching, and a clan of dis- 
senting teachers being come up to town from their 
nortliern head -quarters, accompanied by many of their 
elders and agents, and supported by a general contri- 
bution to solicit tlieir establishment, witli a capacity 
of holding all military os well as civil employ merda, 1 
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think it liigh time tKat this paper shonld gee the light. 
However, I cannot conclude without freely confessing, 
tliat if the Presbyterians should obtain their ends, I 
could not be sorry to find them mistaken in the point 
which they have most at heart by the repeal of the 
Test, I mean the benefit of employments. For after all, 
what assurance can a Scottish northern dissenter born 
on Irish ground have, that he shall be treated with as 
much favour as a true Scot bom beyond the Tweed f 

I am ready enough to believe that all I have said 
will avail but little. I have the common excuse of 
other men, when I think myself bound by all religious 
and civil ties to discharge my conscience, and to warn 
my countrymen upon this important occasion. It is 
true the advocates for this scheme promise a new world 
after this blessed work shall be completed ; that all ani- 
mosity and faction must immediately drop ; that the 
only distinction in this kingdom will then 1^ of Papist 
and Protestant : for, as to Whig and Tory, high church 
and low church, Jacobite and Hanoverian, court and 
country party, English and Irish interest, dissenters 
and conformists, new light and old light, Anabaptist 
and Independent, Quaker and Muggletonian, they will 
all meet and jumble together into a perfect liarmony, 
at the sessions and assizes, on the bench and in the re- 
venues; and, upon the whole, in all civil and military 
trusts, not excepting the great councils of the nation. 
For it is wisely argued thus : that a kingdom being no 
more than a larger knot of friends met together, it is 
against the rules of good manners to shut any person 
out of the company, except the Papists, who profess 
themselves of another club. 

I am at a loss to know what arts the Presbyterian 
sect intends to use, in convincing the world of their 
loyalty to kingly government, which, (long before the 
prevalence, or even the birth, of tlieir independent ri- 
vals,) as soon as the king’s forces were overcome, de- 
clared their principles to be against monarchy, as well 
as epi8co{)acy and the house of lords, even until the 
king was restored : at which event, although they were 
forced to submit to the present power, yet I have not 
heard that tliey ever, to tliis day, renounce any one 
principle by wiiich their predecessors then acted; yet 
this they have been challenged to do, or at least to show 
that others have done it fur tliein, by a certain doctor, 
who. as I am told, lias much employed his pen in the 
like disjnites. I own they will be ready enough to in- 
sinuate themselves into any government ; but if they 
mean to l)e honest and upright, they will and must en- 
deavour, by all means which they shall think lawful 
to introduce and establish their own scheme of religion, 
as nearest approaching to the word of God, by casting 
out all superstitious ceremonies, ecclesiastical titles, 
habits, distinctions, and superiorities, as rags of popery, 
in order to a thorough reformation ; and as in charity 
bound to promote the salvation of their countrymen, 
wishing, with St. Paul, that the whole kingdom were 
as they are. But what assurance will they please to 
give that, when their sect shall become the national es- 
tablished worship, they will treat us dissenters as we 
have treated them ? Was this their course of proceed- | 
lUg during the dominion of the saints? Were not all 
tlie remainders of the episcopal church in those days, es- 
pecially the clergy, under a persecution for above a 
dozen years equal to that of the primitive Christians 
uuder heathen emperors ? That this proceeding wag 
suitable to their principles is known enough ; for many 
of their preachers then writ books against allowing any 
^liberty of conscience in a religion different from thejr 
^'wn ; producing many arguments to prove that opinicm, 
t/im frequently insisted on, that 

whose'^i^*^ such a liberty would be to establish iniquity 
^ ’aw. Many of thoe writings are yet to be seen, | 
hear have l»«n quoted by the doctor above ' 


As to their great objection of prostituting that h>ly 
institution, the blessed Sacrament, by way of a test 
fore admittance into any employment; I ask, whether 
they would not be content to receive it after tlieir own 
manner for the office of a judge, for that of a commuH 
sioner in the revenue, for a regiment of horse, or to be 
a lord justice ? I believe they would scruple it.as little 
as a long grace before and after dinner, which they cat 
say without bending a knee ; for, as I have been told, 
their maimer of taking bread and wine in their con- 
venticles is performed with little more solemnity than 
at their common meals. And, therefore, since they look 
upon our practice in receiving the elements to be 
idolatrous, they neither can nor ought in conscience} 
to allow us that liberty, otherwise th^ by connivance 
and a bare toleration, like what is permitted to the 
Papists. But, lest we should off'end tliem, I am ready 
to change this test for another ; although I am afraid 
that sanctified reason is by no means the point where 
the difficulty pinches, and is only offered by pretended 
churchmen ; as if they could be content with our be- 
lieving that the impiety and profanation of making the 
Sacrament a test where only objection. I therefore 
propose that, before the p isent law be repealed, another 
may be enacted : that no man shall receive any em- 
ployment before he swears liimself to be a true mem- 
l)er of the church of Ireland in doctrine and discipline, 
&c., and that he will never frequent or communicate 
with any other form of worship. It shall likewise be 
further enacted that, whoever offends, &c., shall be 
fined 500/., imprisoned for a year and a day, and ren- 
dered incapable of all public trust for ever. Other- 
wise I do insist that those pious, indulgent, external 
professors of our national religion shall eiflier give up 
that fallacious, hypocritical reason for taking oft' the 
Test, or freely confess that they desire to have a gaite 
wide open for every sect, without any test at all, 
except that of swearing loyalty to the king; which, 
however, considering their principles with regard to 
monarchy yet unrenouiiced, might, if they would please 
to look deep enough into their own hearts, prove a more 
bitter test than any other that the law has yet invented. 

For, from the first time that these sectaries appeared 
II the world, it has been always found, by their whole 
roceedings, that tliey professed an utter hatred to 
ingly government. J can recollect at present three 
civil establishmenls. where Calvinists, and some other 
reformers who rejected episcopacy, possess the supreme 
power ; and these are all repu lilies : I mean Holland, 
Geneva, and the reformed Swiss cantons. I do not 
say this in diminution or disgrace to commonwealths, 
wherein I confess 1 liave much altered many opinions 
under which 1 was educated, having been led by some 
observation, long experience, and a thorough detesta- 
tion for the corruptions of mankind : insomuch that I 
am now justly liable to the censure of Hobbes, who 
complains that the youth of England imbibe ill opinions 
Tom rei.ding the histtiries of ancient Greece and Rome, 
hose renowned scenes of liberty and every virtue. 

But as to monarchs, who must be supposed well to 
dudy and understand their own interest, they will liest 
consider whether those people who, in all their actions, 
preachings, and writings, have openly declared them- 
selves against regal power, are to be safely placed in an 
equal degree of favour and trust with those who have 
been always found the truest and only friends to the 
English establishment. From which consideration I 
could have added one more article to my new test if 
I had thought it worth my time. 

I have been assured, by some persons who were pre- 
sent, that several of these dissenting teachers, upon 
their first arrival hither to solicit the repeal of the Test^ 
were pleased to express their gratituae by publicly 
drinking the healths of certain eminent patrons, whom 
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they pretend to have found among us. If this l>etrue, 
and tliat the Test must be delivered up by the very 
•uperiors appointed to defend it, the affair is already, in 
effect, at an end. What secret reasons those patrons 
may have given for such a return of brotherly love I 
•hall not inquire; For, O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret; unto their assembly, mine honour, be 
not thou united ; for in their anger they slew a man, 
and in their self-will they digged down a wall. Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it 
was cruel. I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter 
them in Israel.” 


THE ADVANTAGES 

PROPOSED BY REPEALING THE SACRA- 
MENTAL TEST, • 

IMPARTIALLY CONSIDERED. 1732. 

Whoever writes impartially upon this subject must 
do it not only as a mere secular man, but as one who 
js altogether indifferent to any particular system of 
Christianity. And I think, in wliatever country that 
religion predominates, there is one certain form of wor- 
ship and ceremony which is looked upon as the esta- 
blished, and, consequently, only the priests of that 
particular form are maintained at the public charge ; 
and all civil employments bestowed among those who 
comply (at least outwardly) with the same establis7i- 
ment. 

This method is strictly observed, even by our neigh- 
bours the Dutch, who are confessed to allow the fullest 
liberty of conscience of any Cliristian state, and yet 
are never known to admit any jjersons into civil offices, 
who do !»ot conform to the legal worship. As to their 
military men, they are indeed not so scrupulous ; 
being, by the nature of their government, under a 
necessity of hiring foreign troops of whatever religious 
denomination, upon every great emergency, and main- 
taining no small numl)er in time of peace. 

Tliis caution, therefore, of making one established 
faith seems to be universal, and founded upon the 
■troiigest reasons ; the mistaken or afi’ected zeal of ob- 
stinacy and enthusiasm having produced such a num- 
ber of horrible destructive events throughout all Chris- 
tendom. For, whoever Vjegins to think the national 
worship is wrong in any important article of practice 
or belief, will, if he be serious, naturally have a zeal to 
make as many proselytes as he can : and a nation may 
possibly have a hundred different sects with their lead- 
ers, every one of which has an equal right to plead, 
that they must^ obey God rather than man must 
“ cry aloud and spare not;” must “lift up their voice 
like a trumpet.” 

This was the very case of England during the fana- 
tic times. And against all this there seems to be no 
defence, but that of supporting one established form of 
doctrine and discipline, leaving the rest to a bare 
liberty of conscience, but without any maintenance or 
encouragement from the public. 

Wherever this national religion grows so corrupt, or 
is thought to do so by a very great majority of landed 
fieople joined to the governing party, whether prince or 
senate, or both, it ought to be changed, provided the 
work may be done without blood or confusion. Yet, 
whenever such a change shall be made, some other 
establishments must succeed, although for the worse ; 
allowing all deviations, that would break the union, to 
l)e only tolerated. In this sense, tnose who affirm that 
every law, which is contrary to the law of God, is void 
in it^lf, seem to be mistaken ; for many laws in popish 
kingdoms and states, many more among the Turks, 
and perhaps not a few in other countries, are directly 


I against the divine laws ; and yet, God km ws, are very 
far from being void in the executive part. 

I Thus, for instance, if the three estates of parliament 
in England (whereof the lords spiritual, who represent 
the church, are one) should agree and obtain the royal 
assent to abolish episcopacy, together with the liturgy, 
and the whole frame of the English church, as burden 
some, dangerous, and contrary to Holy Scripture ; and 
that Presbytery, Anabaptism, Quakerism, Independ- 
ency, Muggletonianism, Brownism, Famllism, or any 
other subdivided sect among us, should be established 
in its place, without question, all peaceable subjects 
ought passively to submit, and the predominant sect 
must become the religion established ; the public main- 
taining no other teachers, nor admitting any i)ersons of 
a different religious profession into civil offices, at least 
if their intention be to preserve the nation in peace. 

Supposing then that the present system of religion 
were abolished ; and Presbytery, which I find stands 
the fairest, with its synods and classes, and all its forms 
and ceremonies, essential or circumstantial, were erected 
into the national worship; their teachers, and no 
others, could have any legal claim to be supported at 
the public charge, whether by stipends or tithes ; and 
only tlie rest of tlie same faith to be capable of civil 
employments. 

If there be any true reasoning in what I have laid 
down, it should seem that the project now in agitation 
for repealing the Test Act, and yet leaving the name of 
an establishment to the present national church, is 
altogether inconsistent, and may admit of consequences 
which those who are the most indiflTerent to any reli- 
ligion at all are possibly not aware of. 

I presume whenever the I’est shall be repealed, which 
obliges all men who enter into office under the crown 
to receive the sacrament according to tlie rites of the 
church of Ireland, the way to employments will imme- 
diately be left ojien to all dissenters (except Papists) 
whose consciences can suffer them to take the common 
oaths in such cases prescribed ; after which they are 

S ualified to fill any lay station in this kingdom, from 
lat of chief governor to an exciseman. 

Thus, of the three judges on each bench, the first 
may be a Presbyterian, the second a Free-will Baptist, 
and the third a Churcliman ; the lord chancellor may 
be an Independent ; the revenues may be managed by 
seven commissioners of as many different sects ; and 
the like of all other employments ; not to mention the 
strong probability that the lawfulness of taking oaths 
may be revealed to .the Quakers, who then will stand 
upon as good a foot for preferment as any other loyal 
subjects. It is obvious to imagine that, under such a 
motley administration of affairs, what a clashing there 
will be of interest and inclinations; what pullings and 
haulings backward and forward ; what a zeal and bias 
in each religionist to advance his own tribe and 
depress the others. For I suppose nothing will be 
readier granted than that, how indifferent soever most 
men are in faith and morals, yet, whether out of 
artifice, natural complexion, or love of contradiction, 
none are more obstinate in maintaining their own 
opinions and worrying all who differ from them than 
those who publicly show the least sense either of reli- 
gion or common honesty. 

As to the latter, bishop Burnet tells us thai the 
Presbyterians, in the fanatic times, professed them- 
selves to be above morality ; which, as we find in some 
of their writings, was numbered among the beggarly 
elements : and accordingly at this day no scruples of 
conscience with regard to conformity are, in any trade 
or calling, inconsistent with the greatest fraud, op- 
pressions, perjury, or ariy other vice. 

This brings to my memory a passage in Mont.iigne, 
of a common prostitute, who, in the storming of a 
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offered violence to her chastity, rather chose to venture pnidjrjce for any persons to oppose the current of i 


aer neck by leaping out of the window than suffer a 
rajie ; yet still continued her trade of lewdness while 
she had any customers left. 

I confess that, in my private judgment, an unlimited 
permission of all sects whatsoever (except Papists) to 
enjoy employments would be less pernicious to the 
public than a fair struggle between two contenders; 
ijecause, in the former case, such a jumble of princi- 
ples might possibly have the effect of contrary poisons 
mingled together, which a strong constitution might 
perhaps be able for some time to survive. 

But, however, I shall take the other and more pro- 
bable supposition, that this battle for employments is 
lo be fought only between the Presbyterians and those 
of the church yet established. I shall not enter into the 
merits of either side by examining which of the two is 
the better spiritual economy, or which is most suited 
to o«ir civil constitution : but the question turns upon 
this point , when the Presbyterians shall have got their 
share of employments, (which must be one full half, 
or else they cannot look upon themselves as fairly dealt 
with,) I ask whether they ought not, by their own 
principles and by the strictest rules of conscience, to 
use the utmost of their skill, power, and influence, in 
order to reduce the whole kingdom to an uniformity in 
religion, botli as to doctrine and discipline, most agree- 
able to the word of God. Wherein if tliey can succeed 
without blood, (as under tlie present disposition of 
things it is very possible they may,) it is to l>e hoped 
they will at Iiwt lye satislied : only I would warn them 
ot a few difficulties. The first is, of compromising 
among themselves that im{x)rtant controversy about 
the old light and the new, which otherwise may, after 
this establishment, split them as wide as Papist and Pro- 
testant, Whig and Tory, or churchman and dissenter ; 
and cotisec^ently the work will be to l)egin again • 
for in religious quarrels, it is of little moment how few 
or small the differences are, especially when the dis- 
pute is only about power. Thus tlie zealous Presby- 
terians of the north are more alienated from the esta- 
blished clefjgy than from the Romish priests ; taxing 
the former with idolatrous worsliip as disguised Papists, 
ceremony-mongers, and may otiier terms of art ; and 
this for a very powerful reason ; because the clergy stand 
ill their way, which the popish priests do nor.. Thus, 

I am assured that tlie quarrel between old and new 
ligtit men is managed with more rage and rancour 
than any other dispute of the highest importance; and 
fins, because it serves to lessen or increase their several 
conpegations, from whom they receive their contri- 
butions. 

Another difficulty which may embarrass the Pres- 
byterians after their establishment will be, how to ad- 
just their claim of the kirks independency on the civil 
power, with the constitution of tin’s monarchy ? a point 
so delicate that it has often filled the heads of great 
patriots with dangerous notions of the church-clergy 
without the least gi’ound of suspiciotL. 

As to the Presbyterians allowing liberty of con- 
science to those episcopal principles when their own 
kirk shall lie predominant, the writers are so uni- 
versally agreed in the negative, as well as their prac- 
tice during Oliver’s reign, that I believe no reasonable 
churchman (who must then be dissenter) will expect it, 

I shall here take notice, that in the division of em- 
jfdoyments among the Presbyterians, after this ap- 
proaching repeal of the I’est Act, supposing them 
prof>er time u> have an e^ual share, tne odds will be 
klifee or four to one on their side in any ilirther scheme 
tiiey may have toward making their religion national. 

For I reckon all thow gentlemen sent over from Eng- 
hind wbato er religion ttiey profess^ or have been edu- 


nation where they are in some sort only sojourners ; 
unless they have it in direction. 

If tljere be any maxim in politics not to be con- 
trolled, it must be tlie following ; that those whose 
private interest is united with the interest of their coun- 
try, supposing them to be of equal understanding 
with the rest of their neighbours, will heartily wish 
that the nation should thrive. Out of these are indu- 
bitably excepted all persons who are sent from another 
kingdom to be employed in places of profit or power; 
because they cannot possibly bear any affection to the 
place where they sojourn, even for life, their sole 
business being to advance themselves by following the 
advice of their principals. I except likewise those 
persons wjm are taken into office, although natives of 
the land ; necause they are greater gainers, while they 
keep their offices, than they could possibly bt by 
mending the miserable condition of their country. 

I except, thirdly, all hopers, who, by balancing ac- 
counts with themselves, turn the scale on the same 
side ; because the strong expectation of a good certain 
salary will outweigh the loss by bad rents, received 
out of the lands in moneyless times. 

If my lords the bishops, who I hear are now employed 
in a scheme for regulating the conduct and mainte- 
nance of the inferior clergy, shall, in tlieir wisdom, and 
piety, and love of the church, consent to this repeal of 
the Test, I have not the least doubt that the whole re- 
verend body will cheerfully submit to their spiritual 
fathers, of whose jiafernal tenderness for their welfare 
they have found so many amazing instances. 

J am not, therefore, under the least concern about 
the clergy on this account. They will (for some time) 
be no great sufferers by this rejieal ; l)ecau 8 e I cannot 
recollect among all our sects any one that gives lati- 
tu(ie enough to take the oaths required at an insti- 
tution to a cnurch-living ; and until that liar shall lie 
removed, the present episcopal clergy are safe for two 
years. Although it may be thought somewliat un- 
equal that, in the northern parts, where there may be 
three dissenters to one churchman, the whole revenue 
shall be engrossed by him, who has so small a part of 
the cure. 

It is true, indeed, that this disadvantage, which the 
dissenters at present lie under, of a disability to receive 
church preferments, will be easily remecfied by the 
repeal of the Test. For the dissenting teachers aie 
under no incapacity of accepting civil and military 
employments ; wherein they agree jierfectly with die 
popish clergy, among whom great cardinals and pre- 
lates have been commanders of armies, chief miiiisfers, 
knights of many orders, ambassadors, secretaries of 
state, and in most high offices under the crown ; 
although they assert the indelible character, which no 
secretaries among us did ever assume. But that many, 
both Presbyterians ^d Indejiendeiits, commanders ta 
well as private soldiers, were professed teachers in the 
time of their dominion, is allowed by all. Cromwell 
himself was a preacher ; and has left us one of his 
sermons in print, exactly in the same style and manner 
with those of our modern Presbyterian teachers : 
so was colonel Howard, sir George Downing, and 
several others, whose names are on record. I can 
therefore see no reason why a painful Presbyterian 
t^her, as soon as the Test shall be repealed, may not 
be privileged to hold, along with the spiritual office 
stipend, a commission in the army or the civil list 
yt commeftdam : for as I take it, the clmrch of England 
18 the only body of Christians which in effect dis- 
qualifies those who are employed to preach its doc- 
trine from sharing in the civil power ftirther than as 
senators ; yet this was a privilege liegun in times ot 
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pfiperjr, many hundred years before the Refoimatioa, 
and woven with the very institution of our limited 
monarchy. 

There is indeed another method whereby the sti- 
jpends of dissenting teachers may be raised and the 
hirmer much relieved ; if it should be thought proper 
to reward a people so deserving and so loyal by their 
principles. Every bishop, upon the vacancy of a 
church-living, can sequester the profits for the use of 
the next incumbent. Upon a laps 3 of half a year the 
donation falls to the archbishop, and after a full year 
to the crown during pleasure ; therefore it would be 
no hardship for any clergyman alive, if (in those parts 
of Ireland where the number of sectaries much exceeds 
that of the conformists) the profits, when sequestered, 
might be applied to the support of the dissenting 
teacher, who has so many souls to take care of ; wliere- 
by the poor tenants would be much relieved in those 
hard times, and in a better condition to pay their rents. 

But there is another difficulty in this matter, against 
which a remedy does not so readily occur. For 8u|)- 
posing the Test Act repealed, and the dissenters, in 
consequence, fully qualified for all secular employ- 
ments, the question may still be put, whether those of 
Ireland will be often the persons on whom they shall 
be bestowed j because it is imagined there may be an- 
other seminary [Scotland] in view, more numerous 
and more needy, as well as more meriting, and more 
easily contented with such low offices ; which some 
nearer neighbours hardly think it worth stirring from 
their chimney sides to obtain. And I am told, it is the 
common practice of those who are skilled in the manage- 
ment of bees, that when they see a foreign swarm at some 
distance approaching with an intention to plunder their 
hives, these artists have a trick to divert them into 
some neighbouring apiary, there to make what havoc 
they please. This I sliould not have hinted, if I had not 
known it already to have gotten ground in many sus- 
pecting heads ; for it is the peculiar talent of this na- 
tion to see dangers afar off ; to all which I can only 
say, that our native Presbyterians must, by pains and 
industry, raise such a fund of merit as will answer to 
a birth six degi*ees more to the north. If they cannot 
arrive at this perfection, as several of the established 
church have compassed by indefatigable pains, I do 
not well see how their affairs will much mend by re- 
pealing the Test ; for to be qualified by law to accept 
an employment, and yet to be disqualified in fact, 
as it will much increase the mortification, so it will 
withdraw the pity of many among their well-wishers, 
and utterly deprive them of that merit they have so 
long made, of being a loyal, true, Protestant people, 
persecuted only for religicm. 

If this hap[)en to be their case, they must wait ma 
turity of time, until they can, by prudent gentle steps, 
make tlieir faith become the religion established in the 
nation ; after which, I do not in the least doubt that 
they will take most effectual methods h secure their 
power against those who must then be dissenters in 
their turn : whereof, if we ma’ form a future opinion 
from present times, and the (dispositions of dissenters, 
who love to make a thorough reformation, the number 
and qualities will be very inconsiderable. 

Thus I have with the utmost sincerity, after long 
thinking, given my judgment upon this arduous affair , 
but with the utmost deference and submission to puo- 
lic wisdom and power. 

QUERIES RELATING TO THE 
SACRAMENTAL TEST, 1732. 

Whbthzb hatred and violence l)etween iiarties in a 
state be not more inflamed by different views of 


interest than by the greater or lessc' differsticei 
between them, either in religion or government f 

Whether it be any part of the question al this lime, 
which of the two religions is worse, popery or fanati- 
cism ; or not rather which of the two (havirig both the 
same good-will) is in the hopefulest condition to ruit 
the church? 

Whether the sectaries, whenever they come to pre- 
vail, will not ruin the church as infallibly and effectu 
ally as the Papists? 

Whether the prevailing sectaries could allow liberty 
of conscience to dissenters, without belying all their 
former practice, and almost all their former writings? 

Whether many hundred thousand Scotch Presbyte- 
rians are not fully as virulent against the episcopal 
church as they are against the Papists ; or as they 
would have us think the Papists are against them ? 

Whether the Dutch, who are most (listingiiished for 
allowing liberty of conscience, do ever admit any 
persons, who profess a different scheme of worship from 
their own, in'o civil employments, although they may, 
be forced by the nature of their government to receive 
mercenary troops of all religions? 

Whether the dissenters ever pretended, until of late 
years, to desire more than a bare toleration ? 

Whether, if it l)e true, what a sorry pamphleteer 
asserts, who lately writ for repealing the Test, that the 
dissenters in this kingdom are equally numerous with 
the churchmen, it would not be a necessary point oi 
prudence, by all proper and lawful means, to prevent 
their further increase 1 

The great argument given, by those wliorr they call 
low-churchmen, to justify the large tolerations allowetl 
to dissentei-s, has been, that by such indulgences the 
rancour of those sectaries would gradually wear off', 
many of them would come over to us, and their 
parties in a little time crumble to nothing. 

Query, Whether, if what the above pamphleteer 
asserts, tliat the sectaries are equal in number with 
conformists, be true, it does not clearly follow that 
those relocated tolerations have oj^erated directly con- 
trary to what those low-church {}oliticians pretended 
to foresee and expect? 

Whether any clergyman, however digniffed or dis- 
tinguished, if he think his own profession most agree- 
able to Holy Scripture and the primitive church, can 
really wish in his heart, that all sectaries should l>€ 
upon an equal foot with the churchmm||iu the point 
of civil power and employments ? 

Whether epi8coj)acy, which is held by the church 
to be a divine and apostolicuil institution, l>e not a fun- 
damental point of religion, particularly in that cssenti«il 
one of conferring holy orders ? 

Whether, by necessary consequences, the several ex- 
pedients among the sectaries to constitute their teachers 
are not absolute y null and void ? 

Whether the sectaries will ever agree to accept ordi- 
nation only from bishops ? 

Whether the bisliops and clergy will be content to 
give up episcopacy, as a point indifferent, w'ithout 
which the church can well subsist ? 

Whether that great tenderness toward sectaries, 
r/hich now so much prevails, lie chiefly owing to the 
fears of popery, or to that spirit of atheism, deism, 
scepticism, and universal immorality, which all good 
men so much lament ? 

Granting popery to liave many more errors in reli- 
gion than any one branch of the sectaries, let lu 
examine the actions of both, as tliey have each affected 
the peace of these kingdoms, with allowance for the 
short time which the sectaries bad to act in, who are in 
a mai4ner but of yesterdav. The Papists in the time 
of king James II. used all endeavours to establish their 
sunerstitiun wherein they failed by the united powes 
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of EiigUsh Church Protegtants, with the prince o: 
Orange's aaiistance. But it cannot be asserted that 
these bigoted Papists had the least design to oppose o: 
murder their king, much less to abolish kingly govern- 
ment ; nor was it their interest or inclination to attemp 
either. 

On the other side, the puritans, who had almost 
from the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign been a 
})erpetual thorn in the church's side, joining with 
tlie Scotch enthusiasts in the time of king Charles I., 
were the principal cause of the Irish rebellion and 
masacre, by distressing that prince, and making it im- 
possible for him to send over timely succours. And 
after that prince bad satished his parliament in every 
single point to be complained of, the same sectaries, 
by poisoning the minds and aifections of the people, 
with the most false and wicked representations of their 
king, were able, in the compass of a few years, to em- 
broil the three nations in a bloody rebellion, at the 
expense of many thousand lives; to turn the kingly 
power inlo anarchy; to murder their prince in the face 
of the world ; and (in their own style) to destroy the 
church, root and branch. 

The account therefore stands thus : — The Papists 
aimed at one pernicious act, which was to destroy the 
Protestant religion ; wherein, by God's mercy and the 
assistance of our glorious king William, they absolutely 
failed. The sectaries attempted the three most infernal 
actions that could possibly enter into the hearts of men 
forsaken by God ; which were, the murder of a most 
pious king, the destruction of the monarchy, atid the 
extirpation of the church ; and succeeded in them all. 

Upon which I put the following queries: Whether 
any of those sectaries have ever yet, in a solemn public 
manner, renounced any one of those principles upon 
which their predecessors then acted ? 

Whether, considering the cruel persecutions of the 
episcopal church during the course of that horrid re- 
bellion, and the consequences of it until the happy 
Restoration, it is not manifest, that the persecuting 
spirit lies so equally divided between the Papists and 
the sectaries, that a feather would turn the balance on 
either side. 

And therefore, lastly. Whether any person of com- 
mon understanding, who professes himself a member 
of the church established, although perhaps with little 
inward regard to any religion, (which is too often the 
case,) if he l|||^s the peace and welfare of his country, 
can, after cool thinking, rejoice to see a power placed 
again in the hands of so restless, so ambitious, and so 
merciless a faction, to act over all the same parts a 
second time? 

Whether the candour of that expression, so frequent 
of late in sermons and pamphlets, of th^ strength and 
number of the Papists in Ireland, can be justified ? for 
as to their number, however great, it is always magni- 
fied in proportion to the zeal or politics of the speaker 
or writer ; but it is a gross imposition upon common 
reason to terrify us with their strength. For popery, 
under the circumstances it lies in this kingdom, 
although it be offensive and inconvenient enough from 
the consequences it has to increase the rapine, sloth, and 
ignorance, as well as poverty of tlie natives, is not pro- 
perly dangerous in that sense, as some would have us 
take it ; because it is universally hated by every party 
of a different religious profession. It is the contempt 
of the wise; the best topic for clamours of designing 
men, but the real terror only of fools. The landed 
popish interest in England far exceeds that among us, 
even in proportion to the wealth and extent of each^ 
kingdom. The little that remains here is daily 
dropping into Protestant hands, by purchase or descent ; 
■nd tl»t affected complaint of counterfeit converts, will 
Ikll with (he cause of it in half a generation, unless it i 
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be raised or kept alive as a cont. lual fund of met it 
and eloquence. The Pimists are wholly disarmed 
they have neither courage, leaders, money, nor inclina- 
tions to rebel : they want every advantage which they 
formerly possessed to follow their trade ; and wlierein, 
even with those advantages, they always miscarried : 
they appear very easy and satisfied under that conniv- 
ance, which they enjoyed during the whole last reign ; 
nor even scrupled to reproach another party, under 
which they pretend to have suffered so much severity. 

Upon these considerations, I must confess to have 
suspended much of my pity toward the great dreaders 
of popery, many of whom appear to be hale, strong, 
active young men, who, as I am told, eat, drink, and 
sleep heartily; and are very cheerful (as they have ex- 
ceeding good reason) upon all other subjects. However, 

1 cannot too much commend the generous concern which 
our neighbours, and others who come from the same 
neighbourhood, are so kind to express for us upon this 
account, although the former be farther removed from 
the danger of popery by twenty leagues of salt water; 
but (his I fear, is a digression. 

When an artificial report was raised here many years 
ago, of an intended invasion by the pretender, (which 
blew over after it had done its office,) the dissenters 
argued in their talk atid in their pamphlets after this 
manner, applying themselves to those of the church : — 
Gentlemen, if the pretender had landed, as the law 
now stands, we durst not assist you ; and therefore, 
unless you take oft' the Test, whenever you shall happen 
to be invaded in earnest, if we are desired to take up 
arms in your defence, our answer shall lie, Pray, gentle- 
men, fight your own battles, we will lie by quietly ; 
conquer your enemies by yourselves, if you can ; we 
will not do your drudgery.” This way of reasoning I 
have heaid from several of their chiefs and abettors, in 
a hundred conversations ; and have read it in twenty 
pamphlets: and I am confident it will be ofl'ered 
again, if the project should fail to take off the 
Test. 

Upon which piece of oratory and reasoning I form 
be following query : Whether in case of ati invasion 
from the pretender, (which is not quite so probable as 
from the grand signior,) the dissenters can, with pru- 
lence and safety, ofl’er the same plea, except they shall 
lave maile a previous stipulation with the invaders? 
Ind whether the full freedom of their religion and 
:rade, their lives, proprties, wives and children, are 
lot, and have not always been reckoned, sufficient 
notives for repelling invasion, especially in our sec- 
iries, who call themselves the truest Protestants, by 
irtue of their pretended or real fierceness against 
popery? 

Whether omitting or neglecting to celebrate the day 
►f the martyrdom of the blessed king Charles I., en- 
oined by act of parliament, can l>e justly reckoned a 
particular and distinguishing mark of good affection 
o the present government ? 

Whether, in those churches where the said day is 
►bserved, it will fully answer the intent of the said 
act, if the preacher shall commend, excuse, palliate, 

►r extenuate the murder of that royal martyr, and 
)lace the guilt of that horrid rebellion, with all its 
consequences, the following usurpations, the entire 
lestruction of the church, tlie cruel and continual 
persecutions of those who could be discovered to profess 
its doctrines with the ensuing Babel of fanaticism, to 
he account of that blessed king ; who, by granting the 
Petition of Right, and passing every bill tliat could be 
asked for the security of the subject, had, by the 
confession of those wicked men before the war began, 
eft (hem nothing more to demand? 

Whether such a preacher as I have named, (whereof 
there have been more than on:f, not many years past. 
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treti In lJi« presence of viceroys,) who takes that c^»urse 
as a means for promotion, may not be thought to step 
a little out of the common road, in a m'onarcliy where 
the descendants of that most blessed martyr have 
reigned to this day ? 

1 ground the reason of making these queries on the 
title of the act j to which I refer the reader. 

SOME FEW THOUGHTS 

CONCERNING THE REPEAL OF THE TEST. | 

Those of either side who have written upon this sub- | 
ject of the Test, in making or answering objectitais, 
seem to fail, by not pressing sufficiently the chief 
point upon which the controversy turns. The argu- 
ments used by those who write for the church are 
very good in their kind ; but will have 'little force 
under the present corruptions of mankind, because 
the authors treat this subject tanquam in republica 
Platonis, et non in feece Romuli. 

It must be confessed that, considering liow few em- 
ployments of any consequence fall to the shaie of 
those English who are bom in this kingdom, and those 
few very dearly purchased at the exj)en8e of conscience, 
liberty, and all regard for the public good, they are 
lot worth contending for; and if nothing but profit 
were in the case, it would hardly cost me one sigh, 
wlien I should see those few scraps thrown among every 
sjiecies of fanatics, to scuffle for among themselves. 

And this will infallibly be the case after repealing 
the Test. For every subdivision of sect will, with 
equal justice, pretend to have a share ; and, as it is 
usual with sharers, will never think they have enough 
while any pretender is left urqirovided. I shall not 
except the Quakers ; because, when the piissage is once 
let open for sects to partake in public emoluments, it 
is very probable the lawfulness of taking oaths, and 
wearing carnal weapoiis,^ may ’ne revealed to the 
brotherhood ; which thought, 1 confess, was first put 
into my head by one of the shrewdest Quakers in this 
kingdom.^ 

OBSERVATIONS 

ON HEYLIN’S HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIANS. 

WRITI'EN BY THE DEAN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE BOOK. 

Tins book, by some errors and neglects in the style, 
seems not to have received the author's last correction. 

It is written with some vehemence, very pardonable 
in one who had been an observer arid a sufferer, in 
England, under that diabolical fanatic sect, which 
then destroyed church and state. But by comparing, 
in my memory, what I have read in other histories, he 
neither aggravates nor falsifies any facta. His par- 
tiality appears chiefly in setting the actions of Calvinists 
in the strongest light, without equally dwelling on 
those of the other side ; which, however, to say the 
truth, was not his proper business. And yet he might 
have spent some more words on the inhuman massacre 
of Pans, and other parts of France, which no provo- 
cation (and yet the king had the greatest possible) 

• The Quakers were more likely to admit this relaxation of 
their tenets. 

^ The Quaker hinted at by Dr Swift was Mr. George Rooke. 
a lineiidraper. In a letter to Mr. Pope. Aug. SO, 1716, Dr. 
Swift says. ** There is a young ingenious Quaker in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, but in a 
strain purely what a poetical Quaker should do, commending 
her look anid habit. See. It gave me a hint, that a set of Quaket 
pastorals might succeed, if our fViend Gay won hi fancy it. 
This hint was acted upon by Gay. who wrote the “ Espousal, 
a sober Eclogue, between two or the jieoplo culled Quakers,” 
•o which their peculiarity is well delineated. 


could excuse, or much extenuate. The author, ac* 
cording to the current opinion of the age be lived in, 
had too high notions of regal power ; led by the com- 
mon mistake of the term supreme mi^strate, and not 
rightly distinguishing between the legislature and the 
administration ; into which mistake the clergy fell or 
continued, in the reign of Charles II., as 1 have shown 
and explained in a treatise, &c. 

March 6, 1787-8. JoHATHAN SwiFT. 

SEASONS 

HUMBLY OFFERED TO THE PARLIAMENT OF IRELAND 

FOR REPEALING THE SACRAMENTAL TEST 
IN FAVOUR OF THE CATHOLICS, 

OTHERWISE CALLED ROMAN CATHOLICS, AND, BY THEIR 

ILL-W’ILLERS, PAPISTS. DRAWN PARTLY FROM ARGU- 
MENTS AS THEY ARE CATHOLICS, AND PARTLY PROM 

ARGUMENTS COMMON TO THEM WITH THEIR BRETHREN 
THE DISSENTERS. 1733. 

It is well known that the first conquerors of this king- 
dom were English Catholics, subjects to English Ca 
tholic kings, from whom, by their valour and success, 
they obtained large portions of land, given them as a 
reward for their many victories over the Irish ; to which 
merit our brethren the dissqnters, of any denomination 
whatsoever, have not the least pretension. 

It is confessed that the ]) 08 terity of those first vic- 
toiious Catluilics were often forced to rise in their own 
defence against new colonies from England, who 
treated them like mere native Irish, with innumerable 
oppressions, depriving them of their lands, and driving 
them by force of arms into the most desolate parts of 
the kingdom ; till, in the next generation, the children 
of tliefK^ tyrants were used in the same manner by new 
English adventurers; which practice continued for 
many centuries. But it is agreed ou all hands that no 
insurrections were ever made, except after great oppres- 
sions by fresh invaders : whereas all the rebellions of 
Puritans, Piesbyterians, Independents, and other sec- 
taries, constantly began before any provocations were 
given, except that they were not suflered to change the 
government in church and state, and seize both into 
their own liaiids; which, however, at last they did, 
with the murder of their king, and of many thousands 
of h'j best subjects. 

The Catholics were always defenders of monarchy, as 
constituted in these kingdoms; whereas our brethren, 
the dissenters, were always republicans, both in prin- 
ciple and practice. 

It is well known that all the Catholics of these king- 
doms, both priests and laity, are true Whigs, in the 
best and most proper sense of the word : luring as 
well in their hearts as in their outward profession an 
entire royalty to the royal bouse of Hanover, in the 
person and posterity of George II., against the Pre- 
tender and all his adherents; to which they think 
themselves bound in gratitude, as well as conscience, 
by the lenity wherewith they have been treatetl since 
the deatli of queen Anne, so different from what they 
suflered iu the four last years of that princess, during 
tlie administration of that wicked minister the earl of 
Oxford. 

The Catholics of this kingdom humbly hope that 
they have at least as fair a title as any of their brother 
dissenters to tlie appellation of Protestants. They 
have always protested against the selling, dethroning, 
or murdering their kings ; against the usurpatioiis and 
avarice of the court of Rome ; against Deism, Atheism, 
Socinianism,Quakerum, Muggletonianism, Fanalieism, 
Brownism, as well as against all Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and heretics. W'hereas the title of Protestants, as* 
sumed by the whole herd of dissenters (except ouX’' 
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■elves) depeuils entirely uiwn their protesting against 
archbishopS) bishops, deans, and chapters, with their 
fevenu^ and the whole hierarchy ; which are the very 
expressions used in the solemn league and covenant » 
where the word popery is only mentioned ad inoidiam ; 
because the Catholics agree with the episcopal church 
in those fundamentals. 

Although the Catholics cannot deny that in the great 
rebellion against king Charles I. more soldiers of their 
religion were in the parliament army than in his ma- 
jesty’s troops ; and that many Jesuits and friars went 
about in the disguise of Presbyterian and Independent 
ministers to preach up rebellion, as the best historians 
of those times inform us; yet the bulk of Catholics in 
both kingdoms preserved their loyalty entire. 

The Catholics have some reason to think it a little 
hard when their enemies will not please to distinguish 
lietween the rebellious riot committed by that brutal 
ruffian sir Phelim O’Neal, with his tumultuous crew 
of rabble, and the forces raised afterward by the 
Catholic lords and gentlemen of the English pale, in 
defence of the king, after the English rebellion began. 
It is well known that his majesty’s affairs were in great 
distraction some time before, by an invasion of the 
covenanting Sc-ottish kirk rebels, and by the base terms 
the king was forced to accept, that they might be kept 
in quiet, at a juncture when he was every hour threat- 
ened at home by that fanatic party, which soon after 
set all in a flame. And if the Catholic army in Ireland 
fought for their king against the forces sent over by 
the parliament, then in actual rebellion against him, 
what person of loyal principles can be so partial as to 
deny that they did their duty by joining with the 
marquis of Ormond and other commanders, who bore 
their commissions from the king ? For which great 
numbers of them lost their lives and forfeited their 
estates ; a great part of the latter being now possessed 
by many descendants, from those very men who had 
drawn their swords in the service of that rebellious 
parliament which cut oft’ his head and destroyed mo- 
narchy. And what is more amazing, although the 
same persons, when the Irish were entirely subdued, 
continued in power under the Rump, were chief con- 
fidants and faithful subjects to Cromwell, yet, being 
wise enough to foresee a restoration, they seized the 
forts and castles here out of the hands of their brethren 
in rebellion for the service of the king ; just saving 
the tide, and putting in a stock of merit sufficient not 
only to preserve the land which the Catholics lost by 
their loyalty, but likewise to preserve their civil and 
military employments, or be higher advanced. 

Those insurrections wherewith the Catholics are 
charged, from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to die great English rebellion, were occasioned by 
many oppressions they lay under. They had no in- 
tention to introduce a new religion, but to enjoy the 
liberty of preserving the old ; the very same which 
their ancestors professed from the time that Christianity 
was first introduced into this island, which was by 
Catholics ; but whether mingled with corruptions, as 
some pretend, does not belong to the question. They had 
no design to change the government ; they never attem pted 
to fight against, to imprison, to betray, to sell, to bring 
to a trial, or to murder their king. The schismatics 
acted by a siiirit directly contrary ; they united in a 
solemn league and covenant to alter the whole system 
of spiritual government, established in all Christian 
nations, and of apostolic institution ; concluding the 
tragedy with the murder of the king in cold blood, 

a A solemn leaau^i and covenant entered into between *the 
Scotch and English in the teoeiUon against king Charles I., 
H48 *, of whch it was a principal object, to endeavour the 
extirpation of prelacy, that is, church TOvernment by rtrch- 
bishops, bishops, deans, archdeacons, and all other e|>iaropal 
eilkwrs depending an that hierarchA'.” 


and upon mature deliberation ; at the same time 
changing the monarchy into a commonwealtn. 

The Catholics of Ireland, in the Great Rebellion, lost 
their estates for fighting in defence of their king. The 
schismatics, who cut off the father’s head, forced the 
son to fly for his life, and overturned the whole ancient 
frame of government, religious and civil; obtained 
grants of those very estates which the Catholics lost in 
defence of the ancient constitution, many of which 
estates are at this day possessed by the posterity of 
those schismatics: and thus they gained by their re- 
bellion what the Catholics lost by their loyalty. 

We allow the Catholics to be brethren of the dis- 
senters ; some people indeed (which we cannot allow) 
would have them to be our children, because we botn 
dissent from the church established, and both agree in 
abolishing this persecuting Sacramental Test : by which 
negative discouragement, we are both rendered inca- 
pable of civil and military employments. However, 
we cannot but wonder at the bold familiarity of these 
schismatics, in calling the members of the national 
church their brethren and fellow Protestants. It is true 
that all these sects (except the Catholics) are brethren 
to each other in faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverse- 
ness, pride, and (if we except the Quakers) in rebellion. 
But how the churchmen can be styled their fellow Pro- 
testants we cannot comprehend ; because, when the 
whole Babel of sectaries joined against the church, the 
king, and the nobility, for twenty years, in a match at 
football, where the proverb expressly tells us that all are 
fellows ; while the three kirigfdoms were tossed to and 
fro, the churches, and cities, and royal palaces, shat- 
tered to pieces by their balls, their buflets, and their 
kicks ; the victors would allow no more fellows at foot- 
ball ; but murdered, sequestered, plundered, deprived, 
banished to the plantations, or enslaved all their op- 
posers, who had lost the game. 

It is said the world is governed by opinion ; ami 
politicians assure us that all power is founded there- 
upon. Wherefore, as all human creatures are fond to 
distraction of their own opinions, and so much the 
more as those opinions are absurd, ridiculous, or of 
little moment, if. must follow, that they are equally 
fond of power. But no opinions are raaiiitaineu with 
so much obstinacy as those in religion, es[)ecially by 
such zealots, who never bore the least regard to religion, 
conscience, honour, justice, truth, mercy, or common 
morality, further than in outward ap|>earance, under 
the mask of hypocrisy, to promote their diabolical 
designs. And therefore bishop Burnet, one of their 
oracles, tells us honestly, that tlie saints of those fanatic 
times pronounced themselves above morality, which 
they reckoned among beggarly elements; but the mean- 
ing of these two last words, thus applied, we confess to 
be above our understanding. 

Among those kingdoms and states which first em- 
braced the reformation, England appears to have 
received it in the most regular way : where it was in- 
troduced in a peaceable manner, by the supreme power 
of a king [Henry VIII.] and the three estates in par- 
liament ; to which, as the highest legislative authority, 
all subjects are bound passively to submit. Neither 
was tliere much blood shed on so great a change of 
religion. But a considerable number of lords, and 
other persons of quality, through the kingdom, still 
continued in their old faith, and were, notwithstanding 
their difference in religion, employed in offices civil as 
well as military, more or less, in every reign, until the 
Test Act in the time of king Charles II. However, 
from the time of the Reformation, the number of 
Catholics gradually and considerably lessened. So 
that in the reign of king Charles 1., England became in 
a great degree a Protestant kingdom, without taking 
the sectaries into the number ; the legality waeieoh 
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with lespect to human laws, the Catholics never dis- 
puted ; out die Puritans, and other schismatics, without 
the least pretence to any such authority, by an open 
rebellio i, destroyed that legal Reformation, as we ob- 
served before, murdered their king, and changed the 
monarchy into a republic. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at if the Catholics, in such a Babel of 
religions, chose to adhere to their own faith left them 
by their ancestors, rather than seek for a better among 
a rabble of hypocritical, rebellious, deluding knaves, or 
deluded enthusiasts. 

We repeat once more, that if a national religion 
be changed by the supreme legislative power, we can- 
not dispute the human legality of such a change. But 
we humbly conceive, that if any considerable party of 
men, which differs from an establishment either old 
or new, can deserve liberty of conscience, it ought to 
consist of those who, for want of conviction, or of 
right understanding the merits of each cause, conceive 
themselves bound in conscience to adhere to the reli- 

f fion of their ancestors ; because they are, of all othei's, 
east likely to be authors of innovations, either in 
church or state. 

On the other side ; if the reformation of religion be 
founded upon rebellion against the king, without whose 
consent, by the nature of our constitution, no law can 
pass ; if this reformation be introduced by only one of 
the three estates, I mean the commons, and not by one 
half even of those commons, and this by the assistance 
of a rebellious army ; again, if this reformation were 
carried on by the exclusion of nobles both lay and 
spiritual, (who constitute the other part of the three 
estatesV by the murder of their king, and by abolishing 
the wnole system of government, the Catholics cannot 
see why the successors of those schismatics, who are 
universally accused by all jiarties, except themselves 
and a few infamous abettors, for still retaining the 
same principles in religion and government under 
which their predecessors acted, should pretend to a 
better share of civil or military trust, profit, and power 
than the Catholics ^ who, during all that period of 
twenty years, were continually persecuted with the 
utmost severity, merely on account of their loyalty and 
constant adherence to kingly power 

We now come to those arguments for repealing the 
5)acramental Test which equally aflect the Catholics 
and their brethren the dissenters. 

First, we agree with our fellow dissenters, that 
Ijersecution merely for conscience' sake is against the 
genius of the gospel. And so likewise is any law for 
depriving men of tlieir natural and civil rights, which 
they claim as men. We are also ready enough to allow, 
that the smallest negative discouragements for unifor- 
mity’s sake, are so many persecutions ; because it cannot 
be denied, that the scratch of a pin is in some degree 
a real wound, as much as a stab through the heart. 
In like manner, an incapacity by law for any man to 
be made a judge, a colonel, or justice of fhe peace, 
merely on a noint of conscience, is a negative discou- 
ragement, and consequently a real persecution : for in 
this case, the author of the pamplilet quoted in the 
margin*^ puts a very pertinent and powerful question ; 

If God be the sole lord of the conscience, why should 
the rights of conscience be subject to human jurisdic- 
tionf” Now to apply this to the Catholics; the belief 
of transubstantiation is a matter purely of religion and 
conscience, which does not affect the political interest 
of society as such ; therefore, why should the rights of 
conscience, whereof God is the sole lord, be subject to 
human jurisdiction? And why should God be de- 
prived of this right over a Catholic's conscience any 
more than over that of any other dissenter? 

And whereas another author among our brethren the 
• *' Reasons for the repealing of the SacramooUl T«A.’* 


dissenters has very justly complaimd, that by this per- 
secuting Test Act great numbers of true Protestants 
have been forced to leave the kingdom, and fly to the 
plantations, rather than stay here, branded with ar 
incapacity for civil and military employments ; we do 
affirm, that the Catholics can bring many more in- 
stances of the same kind ; some thousands of their reli- 
gion have been forced by the Sacramental Test to 
retire into other countries rather than live here under 
the incapacity of wearing swords, sitting in Parliament, 
and getting that share of power and profit which 
belongs to them as fellow Christians, whereof tliey are 
deprived merely upon account of conscience, which 
would not allow them to take the sacrament after the 
manner prescribed in the liturgy. Hence it clearly 
follows, in the words of the same author, “ That if we 
Catholics are incapable of employment, we are pu- 
nished for our dissent, that is, for our conscience, which 
wholly turns upon political considerations.” 

The Catholics are willing to acknowledge the king's 
supremacy, whenever their brethren the dissenters shall 
please to show them an example. 

Further, the Catholics, whenever their religion shall 
come to be the national established faith, are willing to 
undergo the same test offered by the author already 
quoted. His words are these: “To end this debate, 
by putting it upon a foot which I hoi^ie will appear ti» 
every impartial |)er8on a fair and equitable one, we 
Catholics propose, with submission to the projier judges, 
that effectual security be taken against persecution, 
by obliging all who are admitted into places of power 
and trust, whatever their religious profession l>e, in tlie 
most solemn manner to disclaim persecuting principles.*’ 
It is hoj)ed the public will take notice of these words, 
“ Whatever their religious profession he ;*’ which plainly 
include the Catholics; and for which we return thanks 
our dissenting brethren. 

And whereas it is objected by those of the esta- 
blished church, that if the schismatics and fanatics were 
once put into a capacity of possessing civil and military 
employments, they would never be at ease till they had 
raised their own way of worship into the national reli- 
gion through all his majesty’s dominions, equal with 
the true orthodox Scottish kirk ; which, when they had 
once brought to pass, they would no more allow liberty 
of conscience to episcopal dissenters, than they did in 
the time of the great English rel)ellion, and in the suc- 
ceeding fanatic anarchy, till the king was restored. 
There is another very learned schismatical pamphleteer,® 
who in answer to a malignant libel called “ The 
Presbyterian Plea of Merit,*’ &c., clearly wi{>es off this 
aspersion, by assuring all episcopal Protestants of the 

f iresent church, upon his own word, and to his know- 
edge, that our brethren the dissenters will never oflVr 
atsuch an attemj I, In like manner, the Catholics, when 
legally required, will openly declare, upon their words 
and honours, that as soon as their negative discourage- 
ments and their persecution shall Ik* removed, by re- 
pealing the Sacramental Test, they will leave it entirely 
to the merit of the cause, whetlier the kingdom shall 
think fit to make their faith the established religion or 
not. 

And again, whereas our Presbyterian brethren, in 
many of their pamphlets, take much ofl'ence that the 
great rebellion in England, the murder of the king, 
with the entire change of religion and government, are 
perpetually objected against them, both in and out of 
season, by our common enemy, the present conformists ; 
we do declare, in the defence of our said brethren, that 
the reproach aforesaid is an old, woniout, threadbare 
cant, which they always disdained to answer : and I 
very well rememlier, that having once told a certain 
conformist how much I wondered to hear him and bil 
a Viudu aiionoi the Protestant Disseuters.'* 
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Vribe dwelling perpetually on so beaten a subject, he waA 
pleased to divert the discourse with a foolish story, 
which I cannot forbear telling to his disgrace. He said, 
there was a clergyman in Yorkshire, who, for fifteen 
years together, preached every Sunday against drunk- 
enness : whereat the parishioners being much offended, 
complained to the archbishop; who, having sent for 
the clergyman, and severely reprimanded him, the mi- 
nister hSd no better an answer than by confessing the 
fact ; adding, that all the parish were drunkards ; that 
he desired to reclaim them from one vice before he 
would begin upon another ; and since they still con- 
tinued to be as great drunkards as before, he resolved to 
go on, except his grace would please to forbid him. 

We are very sensible bow heavy an accusation lies 
upon the Catholics of Ii-eland ; that some years before 
king Charles II. was restored, when theirs and the 
king's forces were entirely reduced, and the kingdom 
declared by the Rump to be settled ; after all his ma- 
jesty’s generals were forced to fly to France, or other 
countries, the heads of the said Catholics, who remained 
here in an enslaved condition, joined to send an invitii- 
tion to the duke of Lorrain ; engaging, upon his ap- 
pearing here with his forces, to deliver up the whole 
island to his power, and declare him tbeir sovereign ; 
which, after the Restoration, Wiis proved against them by 
dean Boyle, since primate, who produced the very 
original instrument at the board. The Catholics fieely 
acknowledge the fact to be true ; and at the same time 
appeal to all the world, whether a wiser, a better, a 
more honourable, or a more justifiable project could 
have been thought of. They were then reduced to 
slavery and beggary by the English rebels, many thou- 
sands of them murdered, the rest deprived of tbeir 
estates, and driven to live on a small pittance in the 
wilds of Connaught; at a time when either the Rump 
or Cromwell absolutely governed the three kingdoms. 
And the question will turn upon this, whether the Ca- 
tholics, deprived of all their possessions, governed with 
a rod of iron, and in utter despair of ever seeing the 
monarchy restored, for the preservation of which they 
had suffered so much, were to be blamed for calling in 
a foreign prince of their own religion, who had a con- 
siderable army to support them, rather than submit to 
so infamous a usurper as Cromwell, or such a bloody 
and ignominious conventicle as the Rump. And I have 
often heard not only our friends the dissenters, but 
even our common enemies the conformists, who are 
conversant in the history of those times, freely confess 
that, considering the miserable situation the Irish were 
then in, they could not have thought of a braver or 
more virtuous attempt ; by which they might have been 
instruments of restoring the lawful monarch, at least to 
the recovery of England and Scotland, from those be- 
trayers, and sellers, and murderers of his royal father. 

To conclude : whereas the last quoted author com- 
plains very heavily and frequently of a brand that lies 
upon them ; it is a great mistake : for the first original 
brand has been long taken off; only we confess the 
scar will probably remain, and be visible for ever to 
those who know the principles by which they acted, 
and until those principles shall be openly renounced : 
else it must continue to all generations, like the mark 
set upon Cain, which some authors say descended to all 
his posterity; or like the Roman nose and Austrian 
lip, or like the long bag of flesh hanging down from the 
gills of the p^ple in Piedmont. But as for any brands 
fixed on schismatics for several years past, they have 
been all made with cold iron ; like thieves who, by the 
tenefit of the clergy, are condemned to be only burlied 
in the hand; but escaped the pa n and the mark by 
being in fee with the jailor. Which advantage the schis- 
matical teachers will never want, who, as we are as- 
•ttred, and of which there is a very ftesb instance, have 


the souls and bodies and purses of the people a hun« 
dred times more at their mercy than the Catholic priests 
could ever pretend to. 

Therefore upon the wnole, the Catnolics do humbly 
petition (without the least insinuation of threatening) 
that, uixin this favourable juncture, their incapacity for 
civil and military employments may be wholly taken 
off, for the very same reasons (besides others more co- 
gent) that are now ofi’ered by tlieir brethren the dis- 
senters. 

And your petitioners, as in duty Iwuud, shall ever 
pray, &c.* 

Dublin, Noveml>er, 1733. 


PREDICTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1708. 

WHEREIN THE MONTH, AND THE DAY OP THE MONTH, 
ARE SET DOWN, THE PERSONS NAMED, AND THE 
GREAT ACTIONS AND EVENTS OF NEXT YEAR PARTICU- 
LARLY RELATED, AS THEY WILL COME TO PASS. 
WRITTEN TO PREVENT THE PEOPLE OF ENGI.AND 
FROM BEING FURTHER IMPOSED ON BY THE VULGAR 
ALMANACK-MAKERS. 

BY Isaac; bickerstaff, esq. 


Swift, wlien lie had written these humorous predictions, lie ng 
at a loss what name to prefix to them, oliserved a sign over 
a blacksmith’s house, and the name of Bickerstaff wriiteu 
under it li struck his fancy, and he chose to call him elf 
Isauic Bickersiufi'. This amusing tract was seriously burnt by 
the inquisition in Portugal, as the author was assured by sir 
Paul Methuen, then ambassador at that court. 


I HAVE considered the gross abuse of astrology in this 
kingdom, and upon debating the matter with myself, 
I could not jiossibly lay the fault upon the art, but 
upon those gross impostors who set up to he the artists. 
] know several learned men have contended that ’lie 
whole is a cheat ; that it is absurd and ridiculous to 
imagine the stars can have any influence at all ui)oii 
human actions, thoughts, or inclinations; and whoever 
has not bent his studies tliat way may be excused for 
thinking so, when he sees in how wretched a manner 
that noble art is treated by a few mean, illiterate 
traders between us and the stars; who import a yearly 
stock of nonsense, lies, folly, and impertinence, which 
they offer to the world as genuine from the planets, 
though they descend from no greater a height than their 
own brains. 

I intend, in a short time, to publish a large and 
rational defence of this art, and therefore shall say no 
more in its justification at present, than that it has 
been in all ages defended by many learned men, and 
among the rest by Socrates himself ; whom 1 look upon 
as undoubtedly the wisest of uninspired mortals; to 
which if we add, that those who have condemned tliis 
art, though otherwise learned, have been such as either 
did not apply their studies th s way, or at least did not 
succeed in their applications, their testimony will not 
be of much weight to its disadvantage, since they are 
liable to the common objection, of condemning wliat 
they did not understand. 

Nor am I at all oflended, or do I think it an injury 
to the art, when I see the common dealers in it, tlie 
students in astrology, the philomaths, and the rest of 
that tribe, treated by wise men with the utmost scorn 
and contempt; but I rather wonder, when I observe 
gentlerneii in the country, rich enough to serve the 
nation in iiarliament, poring in Partridge's Almanack 
to And out the events of the year, at home and abroad ; 
not daring to propose a hunting march till Gadbury* 
or he have fixed the weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or 

« In this controversy the author was victorious. 

o John Gadliury, bred a tailor at Oxford, long published an 
almanack which vied m reputatiun with tlmt of Parti 
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tny other of tlie fraternity, to be not only astrologers 
but conjurers too, if 1 do not produce a hundred 
instances, in all their almanacks, to convince any 
reasonable man that they do not so much as under- 
stand common grammar and syntax ; that they are not 
able to spell any word out of the usual road, nor, even 
111 their prefaces, to write common sense, or intelligible 
English. Then, for their observations and predictions, 
they are such as will equally suit any age or country 
ill the world, “ This month a certain great person wdl 
be threatened with death or sickness.” This the ne\ro- 
papers will tell them; for there we find at the end of 
the year, that no month passes without the death of 
*ome TOrson of note ; and it would he hard if it should 
be otherwise, when there are at least two thousand 
persons of note in this kingdom, many of tliem old, 
and the almanack -maker has the liberty of choosing 
the sickliest season of the year, where he may fix his 
prediction. Again, “This month an eminent clergy- 
man will be preferred of which there may be many 
hundreds, half of them with one foot in the grave. 
Then, “Such a planet in such a house shows great 
machinations, plota, and conspiracies that may in time 
be brought to light after which, if we hear of any 
discovery, the astrologer gets the honour; if not, his 
prdictions still stand good. And at last, “ God pre- 
serve king William from all his open and secret 
enemies. Amen.” When, if the king should happen to 
have died, the astrologer plainly foretold it ; otherwise 
it passes but for tlie pious ejaculation of a loyal 
subject; though it unluckily happened in some of their 
almanacks that poor king William was prayed for 
many months after he was dead, because it fell out, 
that he died about the beginning of the year. 

To mention no more of their im])ertiuent predictions, 
what have we to do with their advertisements about 
“ pills and drinks for the venereal disease V' or their 
mutual quarrels in verse and prose of Whig and Tory, 
wherewim the stars have little to do. 

Having long observed and lamented these, and a 
hundred other abuses of this art too tedious to repeat, 

I resolved to proceed in a new way, which I doubt not 
will be to the general satisfaction of the kingdom: I 
can this year produce but a specimen of what I design 
for the future ; having employed most part of my time 
in adjusting and correcting the calculations I made for 
some years past, because I would offer nothing to the 
world of which I am not as fully satisfied as that I 
am now alive. For these two last years 1 have not 
failed in above one or two particulars, and those of no 
very great moment. I exactly foretold the miscarriage 
at Toulon,® with all its particulars ; and the loss of 
admiral Shovel,** though I was mistaken as to the day, 
placing that article about thirty-six hours sooner than 
It happened ; but upon reviewing my schemes, I 
quickly found the cause of that error. J likewise 
foretold the battle of Almanza [April 25, 1707] to the 
very day and hour, with the loss on both sides, and j 
the consequences diereof. All which I showed to some 
friends many months before they happened ; that is, I 
gave them papers sealed up, to open at such a time, 
after which they were at liberty to read them ; and 
there they found my predictions true in every article, 
except one or two very minute. 

As for the few following predictions I now oflier the 
world, I forebore to publish them till I had perused 
the several almanacks for the year we are now entered 
upon. I found them all in the usual strain, and 1 beg 
the reader will compare their manner with mine : and 
here I make bold to tell the world that 1 lay the whole 
credit of my art upon the truth of these predictions ; 

• An attempt was made to besiege Toulon in n07f but it 
mlsearried. 

k Sir Cloudesly Shovel’s fleet was wrecked Oct. 82, KOT. 


and I will be content that Partridge, and the res^ of 
his clan, may hoot me for a cheat and im{)ostor if I 
fail in any single particular of moment. 1 believe 
any man who reads this paper will look upon me to 
be at least a person of as much honesty and under- 
standing as a common maker of almanacks. I do not 
lurk in the dark ; I am not wholly unknown in the 
world ; 1 have set my name at len^h to be a mark ot 
infamv to mankind if tliey shall find 1 deceive 
them. 

In one thing I must desire to be forgiven, that 1 talk 
more sparingly of home aftairs ; as it would be impru- 
dence to discover secrets of state, so it might be 
dangerous to my person ; but in smaller matters, and 
such as are not of public consequence, I shall lie very 
free and the truth of my conjectures will as much 
appear from these as the other. As for the most signal 
events abroad in France, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I 
shall make no scruplv to predict them in plain terms : 
some of them are of importance, and I hope I shall 
j seldom mistake the day they will happen ; therefore I 
I think good to inform the reader, that I shall all along 
' make use ot the old style observed in England, which I 
desire he will compare with that of the newspapers, at 
the time they relate the actions I mention. 

I must add one word more ; I know it has been the 
o])iinoii of several learned persons, who think well 
enough of the true art of astrology, that the stars do 
only incline, and not force, the actions or wills of men , 
and therefore, however 1 may proceed by right rules, 
yet I cannot in prudence so confidently assure the 
events will follow exactly as I predict them, 
i I hope I have maturely considered this objection, 
i which in some cases is of no little weight. For 
example ; a man may, by the influence of an over- 
ruling planet, be disptisetl or inclined to lust, rage, or 
avarice, and yet by fhe force of reason overcome that 
evil influence ; and this was the case of Socrates ; bui 
the great events of the world usually depending upon 
numbers of men, it cannot be expected tliey should all 
unite to cross their inclinatians, for pursuing a general 
design, wherein they unanimously agree. Besides, 
the influence of the stars reaches to many actions and 
events which are not any way in the jxiwer of reason ; 
as sickness, death, and what we commonly call acci- 
dents, with many more needless to repeat 

But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, 
which I have l>egun to calculate from the time tliat the 
sun enters into Aries. And tliis 1 take to be properly 
the beginning of the natural year. I pursue them to 
the time that he enters Libra, or somewhat more, which 
is the busy jieriud of the year. The remainder I have 
not yet adjusted, upon account of several impediments 
needless here to mention : besides, I must remind the 
reader again, that this is but a specimen of what I 
design in succeeding years to treat more at large, if I 
may have liberty and encouragement. 

My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention 
it, to show how ignorant those sottish pretenders to 
astrology are in tlieir own concerns : it relates to 
Parti’idge the almanack-maker. I have consulted the 
star of his nativity by my own rules, and find he will 
infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, about eleven 
at night, of a raging fever: therefore I advise him to 
consider of it, and settle his aftairs in time. 

The montli of April will be observable for the death 
of many great persons. On the 4th will die the 
cardinal de Noailles, archbitliop of Paris; on the llUi, 
the young prince of Asturias, son to the duke of 
Anjou ; on the 14th, a great peer of this realm will die 
at nis country-house; on the 19th, an old layman of 
great fame for leaniing ; and on the 23rd, an emiueu! 
goldsmith in Ix)mbar(l Street. I could mention others, 
both at home and abroad, if I did not consider stu k 
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events of very little use or instruction to the reader, or 
to the world. 

As to public affairs : on the 7th of this month there 
will be an insurrection in Dauphin^, occasioned by the 
oppressions of the people, which will not be quiet^ in 
some months. 

On the 1 5th will be a violent storm on the south-east 
coast of France, which will destroy many of their ships, 
and some in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be famous for the revolt of a whole 
province or kingdom, excepting one city, by which the 
affairs of a certain prince in the alliance will take a 
better face. 

May, against common conjectures, will be no very 
busy month in Europe, but very signal for the death of 
the Dauphin, which will happen on the 7th, after a 
short fit of sickness, and grievous torments with the 
strangury. He dies less lamented by the court than 
the kingdom. 

On the 9th, a mareschal of France will break his leg 
by a fall from his horse. I have not been able to dis- 
cover whether he will then die or not. 

On the 11th will begin a most important siege, which 
the eyes of all Europe will be upon : 1 cannot be more 
particular ; for, in relating affairs that so nearly concern 
the confederates, and consequently this kingdom, I am 
forced to confine myself, for several reasons very obvious 
to the reader. 

On the 15th, news will arrive of a very surprising 
event, than which, nothing can be more unexpected. 

On the 19th, three noble ladies of this kingdom will, 
against all expectation, prove with child, to the great 
joy of their husbands. 

On the 23rd, a famous buffoon of the playhouse will 
die a ridiculous death, suitable to his vocation. 

June. This month will be distinguished at home by 
the utter dispersing of those ridiculous deluded enthu- 
siasts commonly called the prophets occasioned 
chiefly by seeing the time come when many of their 
prophecies should be fulfilled, and then finding them- 
selves deceived by contrary events. It is indeed to t)e 
admired, how any deceiver can be so weak to foretell 
things near at hand, when a very few months must, of 
necessity, discover the imposture to all the world ; in 
this point less prudent than common almanack -makers, 
who are so wise to wander in generals, and talk 
dubiously, and leave to the reader the business of inter- 
preting. 

On the 1st of this month a French general will be 
killed by a random shot of a cannon-ball. 

On the 6th, a fire will break out in the suburbs of 
Paris, which will destroy above a thousand houses ; 
and seems to be the foreboding of what will happen, to 
the surprise of all Europe, about the end of the follow- 
ing month. 

On the loth, a great battle will be fought, which 
will begH) at four of the clock in the afternoon, and 
last till nine at night, with great obstinacy, but no very 
decisive event. I shall not name the place, for the 
reasons aforesiud ; but the commanders on each left 
wing will be killed. 1 see bonfires and hear the noise 
of guns for a victory. 

On the 14th there will be a false report of the French 
king's death. 

On the 20ih, cardinal Portocarero will die of a 
dysentery, with gieat suspicron of poison : but the report 
of his intention to revolt to king Charles will prove 
false. 

July. The 0th of this month a certain general ^will, 
by 8 srlorious action, recover the reputation he lost by 
fbrmer misfortunes. 

• The Protestants in Dauphine. called Casimars. being driven ^ 
awd by perheciition, became of couri>e enthusiasts, and mingled 
«iiraci*es and «roi)hecie« tboir religious fcrvout 


On the 12th, a great commander will die a prisofier 
in the haiKls of his enemies. 

On the 14th, a shameful discovery will be made of a 
French Jesuit giving poison to a great foreign general ; 
and when he is put to the torture, he will make wonder- 
ful discoveries. 

In short, tliis will prove a month of great action, if 1 
might have liberty to relate the particulars. 

At home, the death of on old famous senator will 
on the 15th, at his country-house, worn out with 
and diseases. 

But that which will make this month memorable to 
all posterity, is the death of the French king, Louis 
XIV., after a week’s sickness, at Marli, which 
will happen on the 29th, about six o’clock in the even- 
ing. It seems to be an effect of the gout in the stomach, 
followed by a flux. And, in three days after, Monsieur 
Chamillard will follow his master, dying suddenly of 
an apoplexy. 

In this month likewise an ambassador will die in 
London ; but I cannot assign tlie day. 

August. The aflairs of France will seem to sufl'er 
no change for a while under the duke of Burgundy’s 
administration ; but the genius that animated the 
whole machine being gone, will be the cause of 
mighty turns and revolutions in the following year. 
The new king makes yet little change either in the 
army or the ministry ; but the libels against his grand- 
father, that fly about his very court, give him uneasi- 
ness. 

I see an express in mighty hasie, with joy and 
wonder in his looks, arriving by break of day on the 
26th of this month, liaving travelled in three days a 
prodigious journey by land and sea. In the evening 
1 hear bells and guns, and see the blazing of a thousand 
bonfires. 

A young admiral of noble birth does likewise this 
month gain immortal honour by a great achievement. 

The aflairs of Poland are this month entirely settled ; 
Augustus I'esigns his pretensions, which he had again 
taken up for some time ; Stanislaus is peaceably |> 08 - 
sessed of the throne; and the king of Sweden declares 
for the emperor. 

1 cannot omit one particular accident here at 
home; that near the end of this month much mis- 
chief will be done at Bartholomew Fair, by the fall of 
a booth. 

September. This month begins with a very sur- 
prising fit of frosty weather, which will last near twelve 
days. 

The pope having long languished last month, the 
swellings in his legs breaking, and the flesh mortifying, 
will die on the 11th instant : and in three weeks’ time, 
after a mighty contest, be succeeded by a cardinal of 
the imperial faction, but a native of Tuscany, who is 
now about sixty-one yeai-g old. 

The French army now acts wholly on the defensive, 
strongly fortified in their trenches : and the young 
French king sends overtures for a treaty of peace by 
the duke of Mantua, which, because it is a matter of 
state tliat concerns us here at home, I shall speak no 
further of. 

I shall add but one prediction more, and that in 
mystical terms, which shall be included in a verse out 
of Virgil — 

Alter erit jam Tetbys. et altera, quas veliat, Argo. 

Delectoa heroaa. 

Upon the 25th day of this month, the fulfilling of 
this wediction will be manifest to everybody 

This is the farthest I liave proceeded in my calcula- 
tions for the present year. I do not pretend that these 
are all the great events which will hapmn in this 
period, but that those I have set down will infallibly 
*nime to pass. It will ))erhiujs still be objected, why. I 
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have not gpoke more particularly of affairg at home, 
or of the succegs of our armieg abroad, which 1 might, 
and could very largely have done ; but those in power 
wave wisely discouraged meti from meddling in pub- 
lic concerns, and I was resolved by no means to give 
the least oflence. This I will venture to .say, that it 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies, wherein 
the English forces, both by sea and land, will have 
their full share of honour ; that her majesty queen 
Anne will continue in health and prosperity : and 
that no ill accident will arrive to any in the chief 
ministry. 

As to the particular events I have mentioned, the 
reader may judge, by the fulfilling of them, whether 
I am on the level with common astrologers; who, with 
an old paltry cant, and a few pot-hooks for planets to 
amuse the vulgar, have, in my opinion, too long been 
suffered to abuse the world ; but an honest physician 
ought not to be despised because there are such things 
as mountebanks. 1 hope I have some share of reputa- 
tion, which I would not willingly forfeit for a frolic or 
humour : and 1 l>elieve no gentleman who reads this 
paper will look upon it to be of the same cast or mould 
with the common scribbles that are every day hawked 
about. My fortune has placed me above the little regard 
of writing for a few pence, which I neither value nor 
want : therefore let not wise men too hastily condemn 
this essay, intended for a good design, to cultivate and 
improve an ancietit art, long in disgrace by having 
fallen into mean unskilful hands. A little time will 
determine whether I have deceived others or myself : 
and I think it no very unreasonable request, tliat men 
would please to suspend their judgments till then. I 
was once of the opinion with those who despise all pre- 
dictions from the stars, till, in the year 1686, a man of 
quality showed me, written in his album, that the most 
learned astronomer, captain Halley, assured him he 
would never believe anything of the stars’ influence, if 
there were not a great revolution in England in the 
year 1688. Since that time I began to have other 
tlioughts, and after eighteen years’ diligent study and 
application, I think 1 have no reason to repent of my 
pains. I sliall detain the reader no longer than to let 
him know, that the account I design to give of next 
ear’s events, shall take in the principal affairs that 
appen in Eurojje ; and if I be denied the liberty of 
oflering it to my own country, I shall ap{)eal to the 
learned world, by publishing it in Latin, and giving 
order to have it printed in Holland. 

AN ANSWER TO BICKERSTAFF. 

SOME REFLECTIONS UPON MR. BICKERSTAFf’s PREDIC- 
TIONS FOR THE YEAR MDCCVIII. 

BY A PERSON OF QUALITY. 

I HAVE not observed, for some years [)ast, any insig- 
nificant paper to have made more noise, or be more 
greedily bought, than that of these predictions. They 
are the wonder of the common peopl€^, an amusement 
for the better sort, and a jest only to the wise; yet 
among these last, I liave heard st)me very much in 
doubt whether the author meant to deceive others or 
if decei/ed himself. Whoever he was, he seems to 
have with great art adjusted his paper both to please 
the rabble and to entertain persons of condition. The 
writer is, without question, a gentleman of wit and 
learning, although the piece seems hastily written in a 
sudden frolic, with the scornful thought of the pleasure 
he will have in putting this great town into a wonder- 
ment about nothing : nor do I doubt but he and his 
friends in the secret laugh often and plentifully in a 
cornel, to reflect how many hundred thousand finds 
tlicy have already made. And he has them fast for 


some time : for so they are likely to continue until his 
prophecies begin to fail in the events. Nay, it is a 
uesfion whether the miscarriage of the two or 
three first will so entirely undeceive people as to hin- 
der them from expecting the accomplishment of the 
rest. I doubt not but some thousands of these paper* 
are carefully preserved by as many persons, to confront 
with the events, and try whether the astrologer exactly 
keens the day and hour. And these 1 tidie to be Mr. 
BicKerstafT s choicest cullies, for whose salie chiefly he 
writ his amusement. Meanwhile he has seven weeks 
good, during which time the world is to be kept in 
suspense : for it is so long before the almanack -maker 
is to die, which is the first prediction; and, if that 
fellow happens to be a splenetic visionary fop, or has 
any faith in his own art, the prophecy may punctnallv 
come to pass by very natural means. As a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, who was ill used by a mercer in 
town, wrote him a letter in an unknown band, to give 
him notice that care liad lieen taken to convey a slow 
poison into his drink, wliich would infallibly kill him 
in a month ; after which, the man began in earnest to 
languish and decay, by the mt re strength of imagina- 
tion, and would certainly have died, if care had not 
been taken to undeceive him, before the jest went too 
far. The like effect upon Partridge would wonder- 
fully rise Mr. BickerstaiTs reputation . for a fortnight 
longer, until we could hear from France whether the 
cardinal de Noailles were dead or alive upon the 4th 
of April, which is the second of his predictions, 

For a piece so carelessly written, the observations 
upon astrology are reasonable and pertinent, the re- 
marks just; and as the paper is partly designed, in my 
opinion, for a satire upon the credulity of the vulgar, 
and that idle itch of peeping into futurities ; so it is 
no more than what we all of us deserve. And, since 
we must be teased with ]3€rpetual hawkers of strange 
and wonderful things, I am glad to see a man of sense 
find leisure and humour to take up the trade, for his 
own and our diversion. To speak in the town phrase, 
it is a bite ; he has fully had his jest, and may be satis- 
fied. 

I very much approve the serious air lie gives him- 
self in his introduction and conclusion, which has gone 
far to give some people, of no mean rank, an opinion 
that the author believes himself. He tells us, “ He 
places the whole credit of his art on the truth of (luse 
predictions, and will be content to be hooted by 
Partridge and the rest for a cheat, if he fails in any 
one particular,” with several other strains of the same 
kind, wherein 1 perfectly believe him ; and that he is 
very indifferent whether Isaac Bickerstafl’ be a mark of 
infamy or not. But it seems, although he has joined 
an Olid surname to no very common Christian one, tliat 
in this large town there is a man found to own both 
the names, although, I believe, not the pa|>er. 

I believe it is no small mortification to this gentle- 
man astrologer, as well as his bookseller, to find their 
piece, which tliey sent out in a tolerable print and 
paper, immediately seized on by three or four inter- 
loping printers of Grub-street, the title stufled with an 
abstract of the whole matter, together with the 
standard epithets of strange and wonderful, the price 
brought down a full half, which was but a penny in 
its prime, and bawled about by hawkere of the inferior 
class, with the concluding cadence of “ A halfpenny a 
piece!” But siccecidit Phaeton; and, to comfort him 
a little, this production of mine will have the same 
fate; to-morrow will my ears be grated by the little 
boys and wenches in straw bats; and 1 must a hundred 
times undergo the mortification to have my own work 
ofi'ered me to sale at an under value. Then, which is 
a great deal worse, my acquaintance in the coffeehouse 
will ask ine whether 1 have seen the Answer to 
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*8quiie BickentaiTs Piredictiotis,*' and whetlier^ I knew 
the puppy that writ it ; and how to keep a man*« coun- 
tenance in luch a juncture w no ea«y point of conduct. 
When, in this case, you see a man shy either in praising 
or condemning, ready to turn off the discourse to an- 
other subject, stonding as little in the light as he can to 
hide his blushing, pretending to sneeze, or take snuff, or 
go off as if sudden business called him ; then ply him 
close, observe his look narrowly, see whether his speech 
be constrained or affected, tlien char^ him suddenly, 
or whisper and smile, and you will soon discover 
whether he be guilty. Although this seem not the 

n ose I am discoursing on, yet I think it to be so ; 

am much deceived if I do not know the true 
author of “ Bickerstaff's Predictions,” and did not meet 
with him some days ago in a coffeehouse at Covent 
Garden. 

As to the matter of the predictions themselves, I shall 
not enter upon the examination of them ; but think it 
very incumbent upon the learned Mr. Partridge to fake 
them into his consideration, and lay as many errors in 
astrology as possible to Mr. BickerstafT s account. He 
may justly, I think, challenge the ’squire to publish the 
calculation he has made of Partridge’s nativity, by the 
credit of which he so determinately pronounces the 
time and the manner of his death ; and Mr. Bickerstaff 
can do no less, in honour, than give Mr. Partridge the 
tame advantage of calculating his, by sending him an 
account of the time and place of his birth, with other 
particulars necessary for such a work. By which, no 
doubt, the learned world will be engaged in the dis- 
pute, and take part on each side according as they are 
inclined. 

I should likewise advise Mr. Partridge to inquire, 
why Mr. Bickers'aff does not so much as offer at one 
prediction to be fulfilled until two months after the 
time of publishing his paper. I'his looks a little sus- 
picious, as if he were desirous to keep the worhl in play 
as long as he decently could ; else it were hard he could 
not afford us one prediction between this and the 29th 
of March ; which is not so fair dealings as we have even 
from Mr. Partridge and his brethren, who give us their 
predictions (such as they are indeed) for every month 
in the year. 

I'here is one passage in Mr, BickerstafT s paper that 
seems to be as high a strain of assurance as I have 
anywhere met with : it is that prediction for the 
month of June which relates to the French prophets 
here in town ; where he tells us, “ They will utterly 
di8j)cr8e, by seeing the time come, wherein their pro- 
phecies should be fulfilled, and then finding them- 
selves deceived by contrary events.” Upon which he 
adds, with great reason, “his wonder how any de- 
ceiver can be so weak to foretell things near at hand, 
when a very few months must discover the imposture 
to all the world.” This is spoken with a great deal 
of affected unconceniedness, as if he would have us 
think himself to lie not under the least apprehension, 
that the same in two months will be his own case. 
With resjject to the gentleman, I do not rememl)er to 
have heard of so refined and pleasant a piece of im- 
pudence ; which I hope the author will not resent as 
an uncivil word, because I am sure I enter into his 
taste, and take it as he meant it. However, he 
half deserves a reprimand for writing with so much 
scorn and contempt for the understandings of the ma- 
jority. 

For the month of Jiilj, he tells us of a general who, 
by a glorious action, will recover the reputation he iost 
by former misfortunes.” This is commonly understood 
to be lord Galway: who, if he be already dead, as 
fame newspapers have it, Mr. Bickerstaff has made a 
trip. But this I do not much insist on ; for it is hard 
if another general cannot be found under the same ci.- 


cumstances to whom this prediction may be as well 
apdied. 

The French king’s death is very punctually Mated ; 
but it was unfortunate to make him die a. Marli, 
where he never goes at that season of the year, as I 
observed myself during three years I passed in that 
kingdom: and discoursing some months ago with 
Monsieur Tallard about the French court, I find that 
king never goes to Marli for any time, but about the 
season of hunting there, which is not till August. So 
that there was an unlucky slip of Mr. Bickerstaff for 
want of foreign education. 

He concludes with resuming his promise of publish- 
ing entire predictions for next»year ; of which the other 
astrologers need not be in very much pain. I suppose 
we shall have them much about the same time with 
“ The General History of Ears.” I believe we have 
done with him fur ever in this kind ; and though I am 
no astrologer, may venture to prophecy that Isaac 
Bickerstaff, esq., is now dead, and died just at the 
time his “ Predictions ” were ready for the press : that he 
dropped out of the clouds about nine days ago, and, in 
about four hours after, mounted up thither again like 
a vapour ; and will, one day or other, perhaps, descend 
a second time when he has some new, agreeable, or 
amusing whimsy to pass upon the town ; wherein it it 
very probable he will succeed as often as he is disjioied 
to try the experiment ; that is, as lon^ as he can preserve 
a thorough contempt for his own time and other 
people's understandings, and is resolved not to laugh 
cheaper than at the expense of a million of people. 

THE ACCOMPLISHMENT 

OF THE FIRST OP 

MR. BICKERSTAFF’S PREDICTIONS. 

BEING 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF MR. PARTRIDGE 

THE ALMANACK-MAKER. UPON THE 29th INSTANT, 
IN A LEITER TO A PERSON OF HONOUR. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1708. 

Mv Lord, in obedience to your Lordship's commands, 
as well as to satisfy my own curiosity, I have some 
days past inquired constantly after Partridge the alma- 
nack-maker, of whom it was foretold in “ Mr. Bicker- 
staff 8 Predictions,” published about a month ago, tliat 
he should die the 29th instant, about eleven at night, 
of a raging fever. I had some sort of knowledge of 
him when I was employed in the revenue, because he 
used every year to present me with his almanack, as he 
did other gentlemen, upon the score of some little gra- 
tuity we gave him. 1 saw him accidentally once or 
twice about ten days before he died, and observed he 
l)egan very much to droop and languish, though I hear 
his friends did not seem to apprehend him in any 
danger. About two or three days ago he grew ill, was 
confined first to his chamber, and in a few hours after 
t« his bed, whgre Dr. Gasea and Mrs. Kirleus were 
sent for to visit and to rescribe to him. Upon this 
intelligence I sent thrice every day one servant or other 
to inquire after his health ; and yesterday, about four 
in the afternoon, word was brought me, “ that he was 
past hopes upon which I prevailed with myself to 
go and see him, partly out of contmiseration, and, 1 
confess, partly out of curiosity. He knew me very 
well, seemed surprised at my condescension, and made 
me compliments ujion it, as well as he could in the 
condition he was. The people about him said, “ be 
had lieen for some time delirious but when I saw 
him he had his understanding as well as ever 1 knew, 

* .lohn Case was many years a noted praditioner in phytSs 
and ustroloj^y. He was looked n|K>n as the successor or I Jilt 
and of Saflul.l. 
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ana «{M)ke strong and hearty, without any seeming un- 
easiness or constraint. After I had told him “ how 
•orry 1 was to see him in those melancholy circum- 
stances/' and said some other civilities suitable tc the 
occasion, I desired him to tell me freely and in- 
gen aouslv whether the predictions Mr. Bickerstaff had 
published relating to his death had not too much 
afTected and worked on his imagination." He con- 
fessed, “ he had often had it in his head, but never 
with much apprehension till about a fortnight before; 
since which time it had the perpetual possession of his 
mind and thoughts, and he did verily believe was the 
true natural cause of his present distemper : for," said 
he, “ I am thoroughly persuaded, and I think I have 
very good reasons, that Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altogether 
by guess, and knew no more what will happen this 
year than I did myself.” 

I told him “ his discourse surprised me ; and I would 
be glad he were in a state of health to be able to tell 
me what reason he had to be convinced of Mr. Bicker- 
stafT s ignorance." He replied, “ I am a poor ignorant 
fellow, bred to a mean trade, yet I have sense enough 
to know that all pretences of foretelling by astrology 
are deceits, for this manifest reason ; because the wise 
and the learned, who can only judge whether there be 
any truth in this science, do all unanimously agree to 
laugh at and despise it ; and none but the poor igno- 
rant vulgar give it any credit, and that only upon the 
word of such silly wretches as I and my fellows who 
can hardly 'write or read." I then asked him, “ why 
he had not calculated his own nativity, to see whether 
it agreed with Bickerstaff s prediction ?” At which he 
shook his head, and said, “ Oh ! sir, this is no time for 
jesting, but for repenting those fooleries, as I do now 
from the very bottom of my heart.” — “ By what I can 
gather from you,” said I, “ the observations and pre- 
dictions you printed with your almanacks were mere' 
impositions on the people." He replied, “ If it were 
otherwise, I should have the less to answer for. We 
have a common form for all those things : as to fore- 
telling the weather, we never meddle with that, hut leave 
it to the printer, who takes it out of any old almanack 
as he thinks fit; the rest was my own invention, to 
make niy almanack sell, having a wife to maintain 
and no other way to get my bread ; for mending old 
shoes is a jicor livelihood ; and,” added he, sighing, “ 1 
wish I may not have done more mischief by my physic 
than my astrology ; though I liad some good receipts 
from my grandmother, and my own compositions were 
such as 1 thought could at least do no hurt." 

I had some other discourse with him, which I now 
cannot call to mind ; and I fear have already tired 
your lordship. I shall only add one circumstance, 
that on his death- lied he declared himself a noncon- 
formist, and had a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual 
guide. After half wi hour’s conversation I took my 
leave, being almost stilled with the closeness of the 
room. I imagined be could not hold out long, and 
therefore withdrew to a little coffeehouse hard by, 
leaving a servant at the house with oixiers to come im- 
mediately and tell me, as near as he could, the minute 
when Pi^ridge should expire, which was not aliove 
two hours after; when, looking upon my watch, I 
found it to be about five minutes after seven ; by 
which it is clear that Mr. Bickerstaff was mist^en 
almost four hours in his calculation. In the other cir- 
cumstances he was exact enough. But whether he has 
been the cause of this poor man's death, as well as the 
predictor, may be very reasoiwhly disputed. However, j 
It must be confessed the matter is odd enough, whether j 
we should endeavour to account for it by chance or 
the effect of imagination : for my own part, though I 
believe no man has less faith in tliese matters, yet 1 
•lw.ll wait with some impatience, and not without some 
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expectation, the fulfilling of Mr. BickerstafTs second 
ptMictioii, that the cardinal de Noailles is to die upon 
the 4th of April; and if that should be verified as 
exactly as this of poor Partridge, I must own I should 
be wholly surprised and at a loss, and should infallibly 
expect the accomplishment of all the rest. 

'SQUIRE BICKERSTAFF DETECTED ; 

OR, THE 

ASTROLOGICAL IMPOSTOR CONVICTED. 

BY JOHN PARTRIDGE, 

STUDENT IN PHYSIC AND ASTROLOGY. 

It is hard, my dear countrymen of these united na- 
tions, it is very hard that a Briton bom, a Protestant 
astrologer, a man of revolution principles, an assertoi 
of the liberty and property of the people, should cry 
out in vain for justice against a Frenchman, a papist, 
and an illiterate pretender to science, that woulu blast 
my reputation, most inhumanly bury me alive, and 
defraud my native country of those services which, in 
my double capacity, I daily offer the public. 

What great provocations I have received let the im- 
partial reader judge, and how unwillingly, even in my 
own defence, 1 now enter the lists against falsehood, 
igpiorance, and envy ; but I am exasperated, at length, 
to drag out this Cacus from the den of obscurity where 
he lurks, detect him by theligiit of those stars he has 
so impudently traduced, and show there is not a 
monster in the skies so pernicious and malevolent to 
mankind as an ignorant pretender to physic and astri*- 
logy. I shall not directly fall on the many gross 
errors, nor expose the notorious al^surdities of this pros- 
titute libeller, till 1 have let the learned world fairly 
into the controversy depending, and then leave the un- 
prejudiced to judge of the merits and justice of my 
cause. 

It was toward the conclusion of the year 1707, when 
an impudent pamphlet crept into the world, entitled, 
“ Predictions, &c., by Isaac Bickerstaff’, Esq.’’ Among 
the many arrogant assertions laid down by that lying 
spirit of divination, he was pleased to pitch on the car- 
dinal de Noailles and myself, among many other emi- 
nent and illustrit)us persons, that were to die within 
the compass of the ensuing year ; and peremptorily 
fixes the month, day, and hour, of our deaths: this, I 
think, is spurting with great men, and public spirits, to 
the scandal of religion, and reproach of jxiwer; and if 
sovereign princes and astrologers must make diversion 
fur the vulgar — wliy then farewell, say I, to all govern- 
ments, ecclesiastical and civil. But, I thank my 
better stars, I am alive to confront this false and auda 
cions predictor, and to make him rue the hour he evei 
affronted a man of science and resentment. The car- 
dinal may take what measures he pleases witli him ; as 
his excellency is a foreigner, and a Papist, he has no 
reason to rely on me for his justification ; I shall only 
assure the world he is alive: but as he was bred to 
letters and is master of a pen, let him use it iu his own 
defence. In the mean time 1 shall present the public 
with a faithful narrative of the ungenerous treatment 
and hard usage I have received from the virulent 
papers and malicious practices of this pretended 
astrologer. 

A TRUK AND IMPARTIAL AC500UNT OF THE WWK 
CEEDINGS OF ISAAC BICXERSTAFP. F8Q., 
AGAINST ME. 

The 28th of March, amno Dorn, 1708, being the 
night this sham prophet had so impudently fixed ftw 
ray last, which made little impression on myself : but 
1 cannot answer for my whole family ; for ii »v wif^ 
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with concern more than usual, prevailed on me to take 
nomewhat to sweat for a cold ; and between the hours 
of eight and nine, to go to bed : the maid, as she was 
warming my bed, with a curiosity natural to young 
wenches, runs to the wii»dow, and asks of one passing 
the street, who the bell tolled fort Dr. Partridge, 
says he, the famous almanack-maker, who died sud- 
denly this evening : the poor girl, provoked, told him 
he lied like a rascal ; the other very sedately replied, 
the sexton had so informed him, and if false, he was to 
blame for imposing upon a stranger. She asked a 
second, and a third, as they passed, and every one was 
in the same tone. Now, I do not say these are accom- 
plices to a certain astrological ‘squire, and that one 
BickerstalT might be sauntering thereabout, because 
I will assert nothing here but what I dare attest for 
plain matter of fact. My wife at this fell into a 
violent disorder, and I must own I was a little discom- 
posed at the oddness of tlie accident. In tlie mean time 
one knocks at my door ; Betty runs down, and opening, 
finds a sober, grave person, who modestly inquires if 
this was Dr. Partridge's? She, taking him for some 
cautious city patient, that came at that time for pri- 
vacy, shows him into the dining-room. As soon as I 
could compose myself, I went to him, and was sur- 
()rised to find my gentleman mounted on a table with 
a two-foot rule in his hand, measuring my walls, and 
taking the dimensions of the room. Pray, sir, says I, 
not to interrupt you, have you any business with me? 
— Only, sir, replies he, order the girl to bring me a 
better light, for this is but a very dim one. — Sir, says 
I, my name is Ihirlridge. — Oh ! the doctor's brother, 
belike, cries he; the staircase, I believe, and these two 
apartments iiung in close mi)urning, will be sufficient, 
and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. I'he 
doctor must needs die rich, he had great dealings in 
his way for many years ; if he had no family coat, you 
had as good use the escutcheons of the company, they 
are as showish, and will look as magnificent as if he 
was descended from the blood royal. — With that 1 as- 
sumed a greater air of authority, and demanded who 
employed him, or how he came tliere? — Why, I was 
sent, sir, by the company of undertakers, says he, and 
they were employed by the honest gentleman who is 
executor to the good doctor departed ; and our rascally 
porter, 1 believe, is fallen fast asleep with the black 
cloth and sconces, or he had been here, and we might 
have been tacking up by this time. — Sir, says I, pray 
be advised by a friend, and make the best of your speed 
out of my doors, for I hear my wife's voice, (which by 
the by is pretty distinguishable,) and in that corner of 
the room stands a good cudgel, which somebody has 
felt before now ; if that light in her hands, and she know 
the business you come about, without consulting the 
stars, I can assure you it will be employed very much 
to the detriment of your person. — Sir, cries he, bowing 
with great civility, I perceive extreme grief for the loss 
of the doctor disorders you a little at present, but 
early in the morning I will wait on you with all the 
necessary materials. — Now, I mention no Bickerstaff ; 
nor do I say that a certain star-gazing squire has been 
playing my executor before his time ; but 1 leave the 
world to judge, and he that puts things and things 
fairly together, will not be much wide of the mark. 

Well, once more I got my doors closed, and pre- 
pared for bed, in hopes of a little repose after so many 
mffiing adventures ; just as I was putting out my light 
in order to do it, another bounces as hard as he can 
knock ; I open the window, and ask who is tliere, aii(j[ 
what he wants f I am Ned the sexton, replies he, and 
come to know whether the doctor left any orders for a 
funeral sermon, and where he is to be laid, and whether 
hb grave is to be plain or bricked? — Why, sirrah, says ' 
I, you know me well enough; you know 1 am irot , 


dead, and how dare you affront me after this manner f 
— Alack-a-day, sir, replies the fellow, why it is in 
print, and the whole town knows you are dead ; why 
there is Mr. White the joiner is but fitting screws to 
your coffin, he will be here with it in an instant ; he 
was afraid you would have wanted it before this time. 
Sirrah, sirrah, says 1, you shall know to-morrow, to yout 
cost, that I am alive, and alive like to be! — Why, it is 
strange, sir, says he, you should make such a secret of 
your death to us that are your neighbours; it looks as 
if you had a design to defraud the church of its dues ; 
and, let me tell you, for one that has lived so long by 
the heavens, that is unhandsomely done. — Hist, hist, 
says another rogue that stood by him ; away, doctor, 
into your flannel gear as fast as you can, for here is a 
whole pack of dismals coming to you with their black 
equipage, and how indecent will it look for you to 
stand frightening folks at your window when you 
should have been in your coffin these three hours? — In 
short, what with undertakers, embalmers, joiners, sex- 
tons, and your damned elegy hawkers upon a late prac- 
titioner in physic and astrology, I got not one wink of 
sleep that night, nor scarce a moment’s rest ever since. 
Now, I doubt not but this villaiious 'squire has the 
impudence to assert that these are entirely strangers to 
him ; he, good man, knows nothing of the matter, and 
honest Isaac Bickerstalf, 1 warrant you, is more a man 
of honour than to be an accomplice with a pack ot 
rascals that walk rhe streets on nights, and disturb 
good people in their beds; but he is out if he thinks 
the whole world is blind; for there is one John Par- 
tridge can smell a knave as far as Grub-street, al- 
though he lies in the most exalted garret, and writes 
himself 'squire : — but I will keep my temper, and pro- 
ceed in the narration. 

1 could not stir out of doors for the space of three 
months afler this, hut presently one comes up to me in 
the street, Mr. Partridge, that coffin you was last buried 
ill 1 have not yet been yiaid for : Doctor, cries anotlier 
dog, bow do you think j)eople can live by making of 
graves for nothing? next time you die, you may even 
toll out the bell yourself for Ned. A third rogue tips 
me by the el bow, and wonders bow I have the con- 
science to sneak abroad without paying my funeral 
expenses. — Lord, says one, 1 durst have swore that was 
honest Dr. Partridge, my old friend ; but, poor man, 
he is gone. — I beg your pardon, says another, you look 
so like my old acquaintance, that 1 used to consult on 
some private occasions : but, alack, he is gone the way 
of all flesh. — Look, look, look, cries a third, after a 
competent space of staring at me, would not one think 
our neighbour the almanack-maker was crept out of 
his grave to take the other peep at the stars in this 
world, and show how much he is improved in fortune- 
telling by having taken a journey to the other? 

Nay, the very reader of our parish, a good, sober, dis- 
creet person, hw sent two or three times for me to come 
and be buried decently, or send him sufficient reasons 
to the contrary ; or, if I have been interred in any other 
parish, to produce my certificate, as the act" requires. 
My poor wife is run almost distracted with being called 
widow Partridge, when she knows it is false ; and once 
a term she is cited into the court to take out letters of 
administration. But the greatest grievance is, a paltry 
quack, that takes up my calling just under my nose, 
and in his printed directions, with N.B. — says, he lives 
in the house of the late ingenious Mr. JoVni Partridge, 
an eminent practitioner in leather, physic, and astrology. 
But to show how far the wicked spirit of envy, ma- 
lice, and resentment can hurry some men, my nameless 

a The statute of 80 Car* II. for burying in woollen, requires 
tliat oath shall be made of the oomplianct* with this act, and • 
i-erliftcate thereof lodged with the rairister of the vannh within 
eight tiays after interment. 
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Old ))erfeciitor had provided me a monument at the 
•tone-culterX ^*d would have erected it in the parish 
church ; and this piece of notorious and expensive vil- 
lany had actually succeeded if I had not used my 
utmost interest with the vestry, where it was carried at 
las^ but by two voices, that I am alive. That stratagem 
fdil'ng, out comes a long sable elegy, bedecked with 
hour-glasses, mattocks, skulls, spades, and skeletons, 
with an epitaph as confidently written to abuse me and 
my j^Tofession as if I had been under ground these 
twenty years. 

And after such barbarous treatment as this, can the 
world blame me, when I ask, what is become of the 
freedom of an Englishman? and where is the liberty 
and property that my old glorious friend came over to 
assert? we have drove popery out of the nation, and 
sent slavery to foreign climes. The arts ordy remain 
in bondage, when a man of science and character shall 
be openly insulted, in the midst of the many useful 
services he is daily paying the public. Was it ever 
heard, even in Turkey or Algiers, tliat a state astro- 
loger was bantered out of his life by an ignorant im- 
postor, or bawled out of the world by a pack of 
villanous deep-mouthed hawkers ? though I print 
almanacks, and publish advertisements ; though I pro- 
duce certificates under the minister’s and church- 
wardens’ hands that I am alive, and attest the same on 
oath at quarter-sessions, out comes a full and true rela- 
tion of the death and interment of John Partridge; 
truth is bore down, attestations neglected, the testimony 
of sober persons despised, and a man is looked upon by 
his neighbours as if he had been seven years dead, 
and is buried alive in the midst of his friends and 
acquaintance. 

Now, can any man of common sense think it con- 
sistent with the honour of my profession, and net much 
beneath the dignity of a philosopher, to stand bawling 
before his own door — Alive! alive! ho! the famous 

Dr. Partridge! no counterfeit, but all alive! as if 1 

had the twelve celestial monsters of the zodiac to show 
within, or was forced for a livelihood to turn retailer 
to May and Bartholomew fairs? Therefore, if her 
majesty would but graciously be pleased to think a 
hardship of this nature worthy her royal consideration, 
and the next parliament, in their great wisdom, cast 
but an eye toward the deplorable case of their old phi- I 
lomath, that annually bestows his good wishes on them, | 
I am sure there is one Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. would 
soon be trussed up for his bloody predictions, and put- 
ting good subjects in terror of their lives : and that 
henceforw'ard to murder a man by way of prophecy, 
and bury him in a printed letter, either to a lord or 
commoner, shall as legally entitle him to the present 
possession of Tyburn as if he robbed on the highway 
or cut your throat in bed. 

I shall demonstrate to the judicious that France and 
Home are at the bottom of this horrid conspiracy 
against me; and that culprit aforesaid is a popish 
emissary, has paid his visits to St. Germain's, and is 
now in the measures of Louis XIV. That, in attempt- 
ing my reputation, there is a general massacre of learn- 
ing designed in these realms: and through my sides 
there is a wound given to all the Protestant almanack- 
makers in the universe. V ivat Regina. 

A VINDICATION 
OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 

AGAINST WHAT IS OBJECTED TO HIM BY MR. PARTRIDGE, 
IN HIS ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR 

1709. 

BY THE SAID ISAAC BICKERSTAFF. Esq. 

Mr. Partridge has been lately pleased to treat me j 
after a very rough manner, in that which is called his 1 
VOL. a. * 


almanack for the present year : such usage is very ia- 
decent from one gentleman to another, and does not a* 
all contribute to the discovery of truth, which ought tc 
be the great end in all disputes of the learned. To call 
a man a fool and villain, an impudent fellow, only 
for differing from him in a point merely speculative, is, 
in my humble opinion, a very improper style for a 
person of his education. I appeal to the learned world, 
whether, in my last year’s predictions, 1 gave him the 
least provocation for such unworthy Ireatment. Philo- 
sophers have difl’ered in all ages ; but the disciectest 
among them have always diflered as became philoso- 
pliers. Scurrility and passion, in a controversy among 
scholars, is just so much of nothing to the purpose, and 
at best a tacit confession of a weak cause : my concern 
is not so much for my own reputation as that of the re- 
public of letters, which Mr. Partridge has endeavoured 
to wound through my sides. If men of public spirit 
must be superciliously treated for their ingenious at- 
tempts, how will true useful knowledge be ever ad- 
vanced? I wish Mr. Partridge knew the thoughts 
which foreign universities have conceived of his unge- 
nerous proceedings with me ; but I am too tender of his 
reputation to publish them to the world. That spirit of 
envy and pride, which blasts so many rising geniuses in 
our nation, is yet unknown among professors abroad ; 
the necessity of justifying myself will excuse my vanity, 
when I tell the reader that I have near a hundred hono- 
rary letters from several parts of Euroi)e (some as far 
as Muscovy) in praise of my performance ; besides 
several others, which, as I have been credibly informed, 
were opened in the post office, and never sent me. It is 
true, the inquisition in Portugal was pleased to burn 
my predictions, [this is fact,] and condemn the author 
and the readers of them ; but 1 hope at the same time 
it will be considered, iti how deplorable a state learning 
lies at present in that kingdom ; and, with the pro- 
foundest veneration for crowned heads, 1 will presume 
to add, that it a little concerned his majesty of Portu- 
gal to interpose his authority in behalf of a scholar and 
a gentleman, the subject of a nation with which he is 
now in so strict an alliance. But the other kingdoms 
and states of Europe have treated me witli more candour 
and generosity. If I had leave to print the Latin letters 
transmitted to me from foreign parts, they would fill a 
volume, and be a full «lefence against all that Mr. 
Partridge or his accomplices of the Portugal inquisi- 
tion will be ever able to object, who, by the way, are 
tlie only enemies my predictions have ever met with at 
home or abroad. But I hope I know better what is due 
to tlie honour of a learned correspondence in so tender 
a point. Y et some of those illustrious persons will per- 
haps excuse me for transcribing a ^mssage or two in 
my Vindication.® The most learned Monsieur Leib- 
nitz thus addresses to me his third letter : — “ Ilhigh'it- 
simo Bickei'stqffio astroiogiet instauratori," &c. Mon- 
sieur Le Clerc, quoting my predictions in a treatise he 
published last year, is pleased to say, “ Ita nttperrime 
BickerstaJjtuSy magnum illud Anglia nidus." Another 
great professor, writing of me, has these words : “ BicAer- 
staffius^ nobilis Anglus, astrologoj'um huj usee saculi facile 
princeps." Signior Magliabecchi, the great duke's 
famous library-keeper, spends almost his whole letter ill 
compliments and praises. It is true, the renowned pro 
lessor of astronomy at Utrecht seems to differ from me 
in one article ; but it is after the modest manner that 
liecomes a philosoplier ; as, “ pace tanti viri dixerim 
and, page 65, he seems to lay the error upon the printer 
(as indeed it ought), and says, “ vel/ortan error tgpo- 
giaphi cum alioquin Bickerstajfius vir doctissisnm,'^ 

If Mr. Partridge had followed these examples in the 
controversy between us, he might have spared me the 
a I'he quotations here inserted are in imitation of Dr. Bentl^ 
iu some imrt of the famous controversy between him and Me 
Boyte. 
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trouble ©f jiiittfjnng myself in so public a manner, 
believe no man is readier to own nis errors than I, 
more thankful to those who will please to inform him 
of them. Blit, it seems, this gentleman, instead of en- 
couraging the progress of his own art, is pleased tc 
look upon all attempts of that kind as an invasion o1 
his province. He has been indeed so wise as to make 
DO objection against the truth of my predictions, except 
in one single point relating to himself : and to demon- 
strate how much men are blinded by tlieir own par- 
tiality, I do solemnly assure the reader, that he is the 
only person from whom I ever heard that objection 
offered, which consideration alone, I think, will take 
off all its weight. 

With my utmost eTideavours I have not been able 
to trace above two objections ever made against the 
truth of my last year’s prophecies : the first was, of a 
Frenchman, who was pleased to publish to the world 
“ that the cardinal de Noailles was still alive, not- 
withstanding the pretended prophecy of Monsieur 
Biquerstaffe but how far a Frenchman, a Papist, 
and an enemy, is to be believed in his own cause, 
against an English Protestant, who is true to the 
government, 1 shall leave to the candid and impartial 
reader. 

The other objection is the unhappy occasion of this 
discourse, and relates to an article in my predictions, 
which foretold the death of Mr. Partridge to happen on 
March 29, 1708. This he is pleased to contradict ab- 
solutely in the almanack he has published for the present 
year, and in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon the 
expression) as I have above related. In that work he 
very roundly asserts, that he “ is not only now alive, 
but was likewise alive upon that very 29th of March, 
when I had foretold he should die.” This is the sub- 
ject of the present controversy between us ; which I de- 
sign to handle with all brevity, perspicuity, and calm- 
ness. In this dispute I am sensible the eyes, not only 
of England, but of all Europe, will be upon us ; and 
the learned in every country will, I doubt not, take 
part on that side where they find most apj)earaiice of 
reason and truth. 

Without entering into criticisms of chronology about 
the hour of his death, I shall only prove that Mr. Par- 
tridge is not alive. And my first argument is this ; 
about a thousand gentlemen having bought his alma- 
nacks for this year, merely to find what he said against 
me, at every line they read they would lift up their 
eyes and cry out, betwixt rage and laughter, “ they 
were sure no man alive ever writ such damned stuff’ as 
this.” Neither did I ever hear that opinion disputed; 
so that Mr. Partridge lies under a dilemma, either of 
disowning his almanack, or allowing himself to be no 
man alive. Secondly, death is defined by all philoso- 
phers a separation of the soul and body. Now it is 
certain that the poor woman, who has best reason 
to know, has gone about for some time to every alley 
in the neighbourisood, and sworn to the gossips that 
her husband had neither life nor soul in him. There- 
fore, if an uninformed carcase walks still about, and 
is pleased to call itself Partridge, Mr. BickerstafiT 
does not think himself anyway answerable for that. 
Neither had the said carcase any right to beat the 
poor boy, who happened to pass by it in the street, 
crying, “ A full and true account of Dr. Partridge’s 
death !” &c 

Thirdly, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell fortunes and 
recover stolen goods, which all the parish says^he 
must do by conversing with the devil and other evil 
spirits, and no wise man will ever allow he could 
eonveise TOrsonally with either till after he was dead. 

Fourthly, I will plainly prove him to be dead, out 
©f his own almanacK for this year, and from the very 
[Ossage which he produces to make us think him alive. 


He there says, “ he is not only now alive, but was also 
alive upon tliat very 21H;h of March which I foretold 
he should die on by this he declares his opinion that 
a man may be alive now who was not alive a twelve- 
month ago. And, indeed, there lies the sophistry of 
his argument. He dares not assert he was alive ever 
since that 29th of March, but that he “ is now alive, 
and was so on that day I grant the latter ; for he did 
not die till night, as appears by the printed account of 
his death, in a letter to a lord; and whether he be since 
revived 1 leave the world to judge. This indeed is 
perfect cavilling, and I am ashamed to dwell any 
longer upon it. 

Fifthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himself 
wl ether it be probable I could have been so indiscreet 
tc begin my predictions with the only falsehood tliat 
ever was pretended to be in them ; and this in an 
affair at home, where I had so many opportunities to 
be exact; and must have given such advantages against 
me to a person of Mr. Partridge’s wit and learning, who, 
if he could possibly have raised one single objection 
more against the truth of my prophecies, would hardly 
have spared me. 

And here 1 must take occasion to reprove the above- 
mentioned writer of the relation of Mr. Partridge’s 
death, in a letter to a lord, who was pleased to tax me 
with a mistake of four whole hours in my calculation 
of that event. I must confess, this censure, pronounced 
with an air of certainty, in a matter tliat so nearly 
concerned me, and by a grave, judicious author, moved 
me not a little. But though 1 was at that time out of 
town, yet several of my friends, whose curiosity had 
led them to be exactly informed, (for as to my own 
part, having no doubt at all in the matter, I never once 
thought of it,) assured me I computed to something 
under half ap hour, which (1 speak my private opinion) 
is an error of no very great magnitude that men should 
raise a clamour about it. 1 shall only say, it would 
not be amiss if tliat author would henceforth be more 
tender of other men’s reputation as well as his own. 
It is well there were no more mistakes of that kind ; if 
there had, I presume he would have told me of them 
with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection against Mr. Partridge’s death 
which I have sometimes met with, though indeed very 
slightly offered, that he still continues to write alma 
Hacks. But this is no more than what is common to 
all of that profession. Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, 
Wing, and several others do yearly publish their a) 
manacks, though several of them have been dead since 
before the Revolution. Now, the natural reason of 
this I take to be, that, whereas it is the privilege of 
authors to live after their death, almanack -makers are 
alone excluded ; because their dissertations, treating 
only upon the minutes as they pass, become useless as 
those go off. In consideration of which. Time, whose 
registers they are, gives them a lease in reversion, to 
continue their works after death. 

1 should not have given the public or myself the 
trouble of this vindication if my name had not been 
made use of by several persons to whom I never lent 
t ; one of which, a few days ago, was pleased to father 
on me a new set of predictions. But 1 think these are 
things too serious to be trifled with. It grieved me to 
the heart, when I saw my labours, which had cost me 
so much thought and watching, bawled about by the 
common hawkers of Grub-street, which 1 only intended 
for the weighty consideration of the gravest persons. This 
prejudiced the world so much at first, tliat several of 
my friends had the assurance to ask me whether I 
were in jestf to which I only answered coldly, “that 
the event would show.” But it is the talent of our age 
and nation to turn things of the greatest importance 
'iito ridicule. When the end of the year had verified 
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all my predfictiouSy out comes Mr. Partridge’s almaiiack, 
disputing the point of his death ; so that I am em- 
ployed, like the general who was forced to kill his 
enemies twice over whom a necromancer had raised 
to life. If Mr. Partridge have practised the same ex- 
periment upon himself, and be again alive, long may 
he continue soj that does not the least contradict my 
veracity ; but I think I have clearly proved, by in- 
vincible demonstration, that he died, at farthest, with- 
in half an hour of the time I foretold, and not four 
hours sooner, as the above-mentioned author, in his 
letter to a lord, has maliciously suggested, with a de- 
sign to blast my credit, by charging me with so gross 
a mistake. 

A FAMOUS PREDICTION. 

OF MERLIN, THE BRITISH WIZARD. 

WHITTEN ABOVE A THOUSAND YEARS AGO, AND RE- 
LATING TO THE YEAR 1709, WITH EXPLANATORY 
NOTES, BY T. N. PHILOMATH. 

Last year was published a paper of Predictions, pre- 
tended to be written by one Isaac Bickerstaff, esq., but 
the true design of it was to ridicule the art of astrology, 
and expose its professors as ignorant or impostors. 
Against this imputation Dr. Partridge has learnedly 
vindicated himself in his almanack for that year. 

For a further vindication of this famous art, I have 
thought fit to present the world with the following pro- 
phecy. The original is said to be of the famous Merlin, 
who lived about a thousand years ago; and the fol- 
lowing translation is two hundred years old, for it 
seems to be written near the end of Henry VIPs, reign. 
I fo\md it in an old edition of Merlin's prophecies, im- 
printed at London by Johan Haukyns, in the year 1530, 
page 39. I set it down word for word in the old or- 
thography, and shall take leave to subjoin a few ex- 
planatory notes : — 

giebcii anti Ccn at3tri)tl to nine, 
iPraunce t)er OTioe is( t^e ^j)g;ne, 
Camj)0 liltbere ttov^ i)^fvopn, 

Walke i{an£( Inetnng ne f^o^en. 

Ci^en fomj)t|) foortt)e, lei) untiergUnbe, 
dProm Cotone of fatten Honbe, 

^n i)erDie Cl) 3 ?ftan, OToe tt)e Jiflorne 
Co dfraunce, ti^at cber I)e toaj( bom. 

CI)en eiftall t^e betoenle iits; JSogisie ; 
l^or Jii^all grinJServnfi make* np tljc Uosi^e. 
^onge gtpmnele iSt)all again mi^carme : 
^ntl jStortoapi SBrpO again i{i)aU marr^. 
^nU from i!)e Crec tol)ere JSlo£(£(utn£{ feele, 
l^ipe dPruit lElfiall come, antf all is; toele, 
Beaumd s;l)all Uannee Pontic in l^onbe, 
it sJball be merrpe in bib inglonbe, 
C^en olb Snglonbe iSljall be no more, 

^nb no man s;l)all be slorie ti)eiefore. 
derpon sll)all f)abe tl)ief Jbebes; agapne, 

Cill ftapslburge makptl) tl)em but ttoapne 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

I^eben aitb Cen. &c. This line describes the year 
when these events shall happen. Seven and ten make 
seventeen, which I explain seventeen hundred, and this 
number added to nii e, makes the year we are now in ; 
for it must be understood of the natural year, which 
begins the first of January. 

Campif Ittibrrr ttopt;. &c. The River Thames fro- 


zen twice in one year, so as men tc walk on it, is a very 
signal accident, which perhaps hath not fallen out foi 
several hundred years before, and is the reason why 
some astrologers have thought that this prophecy could 
never be fulfilled, because they imagined such a fifing 
would never happen in our climate. 

.if rom Cotone of Jbtoffe, &C. This is a plain de- 
signation of the duke of Marlborough; one Kind of 
stuff used to fatten and is called marie, and everybody 
knows that borough is a name for a town ; and this way 
of expression is after the usual dark manner of old 
astrological predictions. 

Cben oball tbf By the fish is under- 

stood the Dauphin of France, as their kings' eldest 
sons are called ; it is here said he shall lament the loss 
of the duke of Burgundy, called the Bosse, which is an 
old English word fi)r hump-shoulder, or crook-back, as 
that duke is known to be ; and the prophecy seems to 
( mean that he should be overcome or slain. By the green 
lierrys, in the next line, is meant the young duke of 
Berry, the Dauphin’s third son, who shall not have va- 
lour or fortune enough to supply the loss of his eldest 
brother. 

&c. By Symnele, is meant the 
pretended prince of Wales, who, if he offers to attemjit 
anything against England, shall miscarry, as he did 
before. Lambert Symnele is the name of a young 
man, noted in our histories for ijersouating the son (as 
I remember) of Edward IV. 

Stlh NTortoapft IPrsb, &C. I cannot guess who is 
meant by Norway's pride [queen Anne] ; perhaps the 
reader may, as well as the sense of the two following 
lines. 

iSraums &c, Heaums, or, as the word is 

now, realms, is the old name for kingdoms ; and this is 
a very plain prediction of our happy union, with the 
felicities tliat shall attend it. It is added that Old 
England shall be no more, and yet no man shall be 
sorry for it. And indeed, properly speaking, England 
is now no more, for the whole island is one kingdom, 
under the name of Britain. 

©ergon ObflH. &C. This prediction, tliougli some- 
what obscure, is wonderfully adapt. Geryon is said to 
have been a king of Spain, whom Hercules slew. It was 
a fiction of the jioets, that he had three heads, which 
the author siiys he shall have again : that is, Spain shall 
have three kings, which is now wonderfully verified ; 
for, beside the king of Portugal, wliicb properly is part 
of Spain, there are now two rivals for Sjmin, Charles 
and Philip ; but Charles being descended from the 
count of Hapsburg, founder of the Austrian family, 
shall soon make those heads but two, by overturning 
Philip, and driving him out of Spain. 

Some of these predictions are already fulfilled, and it 
is highly probable the rest may be in due time ; and I 
think 1 have not forced the words, by my explication, 
into any other sense than what they will naturally 
bear. If this be granted, I am sure it must be also al- 
lowed, that the author (whoever he were) was a person 
of extraordinary sagacity ; and that astrology, brought 
to such perfection as fins, is by no means an art to be 
despised, whatever Mr. Bickerstaff, or other merry gen- 
tlemen, are pleased to think. As to the tradition of 
these lines having been writ in the original by Merlin, 
I confess I lay not much weight upon it ; but it is 
enough to justify their authority, that the book whence 
I have transcribed them, was printed 170 yean ago, 
as appears by the title- page. For the satisfaction ol 
any gentleman, who may be either doubtful of the 
trufii, or curious to be informed, 1 shaU give ordtnr to 
have the very book sent to the printer of tUs papier, 
with directions to let anybody see it that pleasn, be> 
cause 1 believe it is pretty scarce. 

• 9 
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No. 32. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 23, 1709. 

" It happened very luckily,” observes Steele, ** that a little 
before I bad resol ve<l upon this design, a gentleman hod 
written “ Predictions ’* and two or three other pieces in my 
name, which rendend it famous througli all parts of Europe, 
and, by an inimitable spirit and humour, raised it to as high 
a pitch of reputation as it could possibly arrive at. 

“ Hy this good fortune the name of Isaac BickerstafT gained an 
audience of all who had any taste of wit; and the addition 
of the ordinary occurrences of common journals of news 
brought in a multitude of other readers. I could not, I 
confess, long keep up the opinion of the town, that these 
lucubrations were written by the same hand with the first 
works which were publishea under my name ; i)ut before I 
lost the participation of that author’s feme, I had already 
found the advantage of his authority, to which 1 owe the 
sudden acceptance w hich my labours met with in the world.” 


“ TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, EsQ.a 

“ Sir, June 18, 1709. 

“ I KNOW not whether you ought to pity or laugh at 
me ; for I am fallen desperately in love with a professed 
Platonne, the most unaccountable creature of her sex. 
To hear her talk seraphics, and run over Norris,** and 
More,'^ and Milton,** and the whole set of intellectual 
triflers, torments me heartily ; for, to a lover who 
understands metaphors, all this pretty prattle of ideas 
gives very fine views of pleasure, which only the dear 
declaimer prevents, by understanding them literally : 
why should she wish to be a cherubim, when it is flesh 
and blood that makes her adorable ? If I speak to her, 
that is a high breach of the idea of intuition. If I 
ofier at her hand or lip, she shrinks from the touch like 
a sensitive plant, and would contract herself into mere 
spirit. She calls her chariot, vehicle; her fnrbelowed 
scarf, pinions ; her blue manteau and petticoat is her 
azure dress; and her footman goes by the name of 
Oberon. It is my misfortune to be six feet and a half 
high, two full spans between the shoulders, thirteen 
inches diameter in the calves; and, before 1 was in 
li)ve, I luid a noble stomach, and usually went to bed 
sober with two bottles, lam not quite six-and-twenty, 
and my nose is marked truly aquiline. For these 
reasoiKS, I am in a very particular manner her aversion. 
What sliall I do? Impudence itself cannot reclaim 
her. If I write miserably, she reckt.is me among the 
children of perdition, and discards me her region: if I 
assume the gi’oss and substantial, she plays the real 
ghost with me, and vanishes in a moment. 1 had hopes 
in the hypocrisy of her sex ; hut ^rseverance makes it 
as had as fixed aversion. I aesire your opinion, 
whether I may not lawfully play the inquisition upon 
her, make use of a little force, and put her to the rack 
and the torture, only to convince her she has really 
fine limbs, without spoiling or distorting them. I 
expect your directions, before I proceed to dwindle 
and fall away with despair; which at present I do not 
think advisable, because, if she should recant, she may 
then hate me, perhaps, in the other extreme, for my 
tenuity. I am (with impatienc^ your most humble 
servant, Charles Sturdy.” 

» This paper is written In ridicule of some affected ItiSlies, 
who jiretenoM to embrace; the doctrines of Platonic love- 

*> John Norris, autiior of The llieory and Regulation of 
Love.” 

** Dr. Henry More, an eminent divine and Platonic phl- 
osopher. 

Milton, tiie fellow-collegian of Dr. H. More, makes up the 
trio of Intellectual triflers hm mentioned 


My patient has put his case with very much warmth, 
and represented it in so lively a manner that 1 see both 
his torment and tormentor with great perspicuity. 
This order of Platonic ladies are to be dealt with in a 
manner peculiar from all the rest of the sex. Flattery 
is the general way, and the way in this case j hut it is 
not to be done grossly. Every man that has wit, and 
humour, and raillery, can make a good flatterer for 
women in general ; but a Platonne is not to be touched 
with panegyric : she will tell you, it is a sensuality in 
the soul!* to be delighted that way. You are not 
therefore to commend, but silently consent to all she 
does and says. You are to consider, in her the scorn 
of you is not humour, but opinion. 

There were, some years since, a set of these ladies 
who were of quality, and gave out that virginity was 
to he their state of life during this mortal condition, 
and therefore resolved to join their fortunes and erect 
I a nunnery. The place of residence was pitched upon ; 
and a pretty situation, full of natural falls and risings 
of waters, with shady coverts and flowery arbours, was 
approved by seven of the founders. There were as 
many of our sex who took the liberty to visit their 
mansions of intended severity ; among others, a famous 
rake* of that time, who had the grave way to an ex- 
cellence. He came in first ; but, upon seeing a servant 
coming towards him, with a design to tell him tliis 
was no place for him or his companions, up goes my 
grave impudence to the maid ; “ Young woman,” said 
he, “ if any of the ladies are in the way on this side of 
the house, pray carry us on the other side towards the 
gardens : we are, you must know, gentlemen that are 
travelling England; after which we shall go into 
foreign parts, where some of us have already been.” 
Here he bows in the most humble manner, and kissed 
the girl, who knew not bow to behave to such a sort of 
carriage. He goes on : “ Now you must know we 
have an ambition to have it to say, that we have a 
Protestant nunnery in England : hut, pray, Mrs. 

Betty .” — “ Sir” she replied, “ my name is Susan, 

at your service.” — “Then I heartily beg your 

pardon — “ No oflence in the least,” said she, 

“ for I have a cousin-gerrnan whose name is Betty.” — 

“ Indeed,” said he, “ 1 protest to you that was more 
than I knew ; I spoke at random : hut since it happens 
that I was near in the right, give me leave to present 
this gentleman to the favour of a civil salute.” His 
friend advances, and so on, until they had all saluted 
her. By this means the poor girl was in the middle 
of the crowd of these fellows, at a loss what to do, 
without courage to pass through them ; and the Pla- 
tonics, at several peepholes, pale, trembling, and fret- 
ting. Rake perceived they were observed, and there- 
fore took care to keep Sukey in chat with questions 
concerning their way of life ; when appcarea at last 
Madonella,** a lady who had writ a fine book concern- 
ing the recluse life, and was the projectrix of the 
foundation. She approaches into tlie hall : and Rake, 
knowing the dignity of his own mien and aspect, goes 

* Supposed at the time to have been Mr. Repington, a man 
of fahhion in Warwicksiiire. 

*> The person here represented was Mrs. Mary Astell, a lady 
of superior understanding, of considerable learning, and sin- 
gular piety. Slie was the daugliter of a merchant in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, where she was born ab<mt 1668, and lived alx>ul 
twenty years. The remainder of her inoffensive, irrepioach- 
able, and e:iemplary life she spent at London and 01ielsaa« 
where she died in 1731. 
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deputy from his company, Slie begins, “ Sir, I am 
obliged to follow the servant, who was sent out to know 
what affair could make strangers press upon a solitude 
which we, who are to inhabit this place, have devoted 
to heaven and our own thoughts ?” — “ Madam,” replies 
Hake, with an air of great distance mixed with a 
certain indifference, by which he could dissemble dis- 
simulation, “your great intention has made more noise 
in the world than you design it should ; and we 
travellers, who have seen many foreign institutions of 
this kind have a curiosity to see, in its first rudiments, 
the seat of primitive piety ; for such it must be called 
by future ages, to the eternal honour of the founders : 
I have read Madonella’s excellent and seraphic dis- 
course on this subject.” The lady immediately 
answered, “If what I have said could have contributed 
to raise any thoughts in you that may make for the 
advancement of intellectual and divine conversation, 1 
should think myself extremely happy.” He imme- 
diately fell back with the profoiindest veneration ; then 
advancing, “ Are you then that admired lady ? If I 
may approach lips which have uttered things so 
sacred — ” He salutes her. His friends followed his 
example. The devoted within stood in amazement 
where this would end, to see Madonella receive their 
address and their company. Hut Rake goes on. — 
“We would not transgress rules; but if we may take 
the liberty to see tlie place you have thought fit to choose 
for ever, we would go into such parts of the gardens as 
is consistent with the severities you have imposed on 
yourselves.” 

To be short, Madonella ])ermitted Rake to lead her 
into the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, 
and each took his fair-one by the hand, after due ex- 
planation, to walk round the gardens. I'he conversa- 
tion turned upon the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, and 
the growing vegetables ; and Rake had the solemn im- 
pudence, when the whole company stood round him, to 
say, that “ he sincerely wished men might rise out of 
the earth like plants ; and that our minds were not of 
necessity to be sullied with carnivorous appetites for 
the generation, as well as support of our species.” 
This wOs spoken with so easy and fixed an assurance, 
that Madonella answered, “Sir, under the notion of a 
])ious thought, you deceive yourself in wishing an in- 
stitution foreign to that of Providence. These desires 
were implanted in us for reverend purposes, in preseiw- 
ing the race of men, and giving opportunities for making 
our chastity more heroic.” The conference was con- 
tinued in this celestial strain, and carried on so well 
by the managers on both sides, that it created a second 
and a third interview; and, without entering into 
further particulars, there was hardly one of them but 
was a mother or father that day twelvemonth.*' 

Any unnatural part is long taking up, and as long 
laying aside ; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure him- 
self Platonica will fly for ever from a forward beha- 
viour ; but if he approaches her according to this 
model, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal 
life, and condescend to look with pity upon an unhapj)y 
man, imprisoned in so much body, and urged by such 
violent desires. 

No. 35. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1709. 

*• TO ISAAC BICKF.RSTAFF, Esq.” 

“ Sir,—- Not long since you were pleased to give us a 
chimerical account of the famous family of the Stafliy 
from whence I suppose you wi'uld insinuate, that it is 
the most ancient and numerous house in all Eurojie. 

* Tliii U mere Action, sml iinpardonable, ns it seems to 
imply an oblique censure on Mrs. Astell, of a nature tobtUy 
repuguant to her ciaincntly virtuous and res^)ecluble character. 


But I positively deny that it is either, and wondef 
much at your audacious proceedings in this manner, 
since it is well known that our most illustrious, most 
renowned, and most celebrated Roman family of /j*. 
has enjoyed the precedency to all others from the reign 
of good old Saturn. I could say much to tlie defa- 
mation and disgrace of your family ; as that your rela- 
tions Distaff and Broomstaff were both inconsitlerahle, 
mean persons, one spinning, the other sweeping ihe 
streets, for their daily bread. But I forbear to vent my 
spleen on objects so much beneath my indignation. I 
shall only give the world a catalogue of my ancestors, 
and leave them to determine which hath hifherto had, 
and which for the future ought to have, the preference. 

“ First then comes the most famous and populai 
lady Meretnx^ parent of the fertile family of Bellas 
trix^ Lotrix, Netrix^ Nutrix, Obstetrix^ FamulatriXy 
Coefrix, Ornatrix, Sarcinatrix, FextriXy Balneatrix, 
PortatriXy Saltatrix, DivinntriXy Coryectrix, Comtrixy 
Debitrixy Crediti'ixy Donatrix, AmbulatriXy MercatriXy 
AdsectriXy AssectatriXy PalpatriXy PrceceptriXy Pistrix, 
I am yours, Eliz. Potatrix.” 

No. 59 . 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1709. 

Will’s Cofiee-house, August 24. 
The author of the ensuing letter, by his name and the 
quotations he makes from the ancients, seems a sort ol 
spy from the old world, whom we modems ought to be 
careful of oflending ; therefore I must be free, and own 
it a fair hit where he takes me, rather iliaii disoblige 
him. 

“ Sir, having a peculiar humour of desiring to be 
somewhat the better or wiser for what I read, I am 
always uneasy when, in any profound writer, for I read 
no others, I hap])en to meet with what I cannot under- 
stand. \Vhen this falls out, it is a great grievance to 
me that I am not able to consult the author himself 
about his meaning, for commentators are a sect that 
has little share in my esteem : your elaborate writings 
have, among many others, this advantage, that their 
author is still alive, and ready, as his extensive charity 
makes us expect, to explain whatever may be found in 
them too subliirfe for vulgar understandings. This, sir, 
makes me presume to ask you, how the Hampstead 
hero’s character could be perfectly new when the last 
letters came away and yet sir John Suckling so well 
acquainted with it sixty years ago? I hope, sir, you 
will not take this amiss ; 1 can .‘-issure you, 1 have a 
profound respect for you, which makes me write this, 
with the same disposition with which Longinus bids us 
read Homer and Plato. When in reading, says he, any 
of those celebrated authors, we met>t with a passage to 
which we cannot well reconcile our reasons, we ought 
firmly to believe, that were those great wits present to 
answer for themselves, we should to our wonder be «on- 
vinced tliat we only are guilty of the mistakes we be- 
fore attributed to them. If you think fit to remove the 
scruple that now torments me, it will be an encourage- 
ment to me to settle a frequent correspondence with 
you; several things faUing in my way which would 
not perhaps be altogether foreipi to your purpose, and 
whereon your thoughts would be very acceptable 
your most humble servant, Obadiah Greenhat.^’ 

I own this is clean, and Mr. Greenhat has convinced 
me that I have writ nonsense, yet am I not at all 
offended at him. 

Soimus. et lianc veniam petimusque damusque vicissiBi.a 
Hoh. Art Poet, ver. 11. 

This is the true art of raillery, when a man tuna 
another into ridicule, and shows at the same time he if 

tt “ I own tl»’ indulgence Such I give and take.** 

Framcis. 
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m good oumour, aiid not urged on by malice against 
the person he rallies. Obadiah Greenhat has hit this 
very well : for to melke an apology to Is^ Bickewtaff, 
an unknown student and horary historian, as well as 
astrologei^ and with a grave face to say, he s^aks of 
nitn by the same rules with which he would treat 
Homer or Plato, is to place him in company where he 
cannot expect to make a figure ; and makes him flatter 
himself that it is only being named with tliem that 
renders him most ridiculous. 

I have not known, and I am now past my grand 
climacteric, being sixty-four years of age, according to 
my way of life ; or rather, if you will allow punning 
in an old gentleman, according to my way of pastime ; 
I say, as old as I have not been acquainted with 

many of the Greenhats. There is indeed one Zedekiah 
Greenhat, who is lucky also in this way. He has a 
very agreeable manner; for when he has a mind 
thoroughly to correct a man, he never takes from him 
anything, but he allows him something for it ; or else 
he blames him for things wherein he is not defective, 
as well as for matters wherein he is. This makes a 
weak man believe he is in jest in the whole. The other 
day he told Beau Brim, who is thought impotent, that 
his mistress had declared she would not have him, 
because he was a sloven, and had committed a rape. 
The beau bit at the banter, and said very gravely, “ he 
thought to be clean was as much as was necessary ; and 
that as to the rape, he wondered by what witchcraft 
that should come to her ears; but it had indeed cost 
him 100/. to hush the affair.” 

The Greenhats are a family with small voices and 
short arms, therefore they have power with none but 
their friends : they never call after those who run away 
from them, or pretend to take hold of you if you resist. 
But it has been remarkable, that all who have shunned 
their company or not listened to them have fallen into 
the hands of such as have knocked out their brains or 
broken their bones. I have looked over our pedigree 
upon the receipt of this epistle, and find the Greenhats 
are akin to the Staffs. They descend from Maudlin, 
the left-handed wife of Nehemiah Bickerstaff, in the 
reign of Harry II. And it is remarkable that they 
are all left-handed, and have always been very expert 
at single rapier. A man must l>e much used to their 
play to know how to defend himself, for their posture 
is so different from that of the right-lianded, that you 
run upon their swords if you push forward ; and they 
are in with you if you offer to fall back without keep- 
ing your guard. 

No. 63. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1709. 

**TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq 
Sift, — It must be allowed that Esquire BickeriStaff is of 
all others the most ingenuous. There are few, very few, 
that will own themselves in a mistake, though all the 
world see them to be in downright nonsense. You will 
be pleased, sir, to pardon this expression, for the same 
reason for which you once desired us to excuse you 
when you seemed anything dull. Most writers, like the 
generality of Paul Lorraiue’sa saints, seem to place a 
peculiar vanity in dying hard. But you, sir, to show 
a good example to your brethren, have not only con- 
fessed, but of your own accord mended the indictment. 
Nay, you have been so good-natured as to discover 
beauties in it, which, I will assure you, he that drew it 
never dreamed of. And to make your civility* the 
more accomplished, you have honoured him with the 
title of your kinsman, which, though derived by the 
left hand, he is not a little proud of. My brother, for 
a Paul l.orraiae, the ordinary of Newgate. 


sucn Obadiah is, being at present very busy aooul 
nothing, has ordered me to return you his sincere 
thanks for all these favours ; and as a small token of 
his gratitude, to communicate to you the following 
piece of intelligence, which, he thinks, belongs more 
properly to you than to any others of our modem his- 
torians. 

“ MadoneUa, who, as it was thought, had long since 
taken her flight towards the ethereal mansions, still 
walks, it seems, in the regions of mortality ; where she 
has found, by deep reflections on the revolution men- 
tioned in yours of June the 23rd, that where early in- 
structions have been wanting to imprint tme ideas of 
things on tlie tender souls of those of her sex, they are 
never after able to arrive at such a pitch of perfection 
as to be above the laws of matter and motion ; laws 
which are considerably enforced by the principles 
usually imbibed in nurseries and boarding-schools. 
To remedy this evil, she has laid the scheme of a col- 
lege for young damsels ; where (instead of scissart^ 
needles, and samplers) pens, compasses, quadrants, 
books, manuscripts, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew are to 
take up their whole time. Only on holidays the stu- 
dents will, for moderate exercise, he allowed to divert 
themselves with the use of some of the lightest and 
most voluble weapons ; and proper care will be taken 
to give them at least a superficial tincture of the ancient 
and modern Amazonian tactics. Of these military per- 
formances the direction is undertaken by Epicene, « 
the writer of “ Memoirs from the Mediterranean,” who, 
by the help of some artificial poisons conveyed by 
smells, has within these few weeks brought many per- 
sons of both sexes to an untimely fate ; and, what is 
more surprising, has, contrary to her profession, with 
the same odours, revived others who had long since 
been drowned in the whirlpools of Lethe. Another of 
the professors is said to be a certain lady, who is now 
publishing two of the choicest Saxon novels,b which are 
said to have been in as great repute with the ladies of 
queen Emma’s court as the “ Memoirs from the New 
Atalantis” are with those of ours. I shall make it my 
business to inquire into the progress of this learned in- 
stitution, and give you the first notice of their J Philo- 
sophical Transactions, and Searches after Nature.' 
Yours, &c. Tobiah Greenhat.” 

No. 66. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 10, 1709. 

Will's CofToehouse. Sept. •. 

The subject of the discourse this evening was eloquence 
and graceful action. Lysander, who is something par- 
ticular in his way of thinking and speaking, told us, “ a 
man could not be eloquent without action ; for the de- 
portment of the body, the turn of the eye, and an apt 
sound to every word that is uttered, must all conspire to 
make an accomplished sjieaker. Action in one that 
speaks in public is the same thing as a good mien in 
ordinary life. Thus, as a certain insensibility in the 
countenance recommends a sentence of humour and jest, 
so it must be a very lively consciousness that gives grace 
to great sentiments. Tlie jest is to be a thing unex- 
pcted ; therefore your undesigning manner is a beauty 
in expressions of mirth ; but when you are to talk on a 
set subject, the more you are moved yourself, the more 
you will move others. 

“ There is,’’ said he, “ a remarkable example of that 
kind, ^schines, a famous orator of antiquity, had 
pleaded at Athens in a great cause against Demosthenes; 

a Mrs. Manley, author of the " Memoirs of the New Atalantis.” 

t> Mrs. Elizabeth Elstob. distinguislied for her learnioff, 
dally in the Anglo-Saxon language and antiquities. Bee as 
account of her in Ballard's Memoirs of L amed Ladies and 
ill the •* Anecdotes of Mis. Bow yer ” * 
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but having lost it, retired to Rhodes. Eloquence was 
then the qualit^r most admi^-ed among men, and the 
magistrates of tiiat place, having heard he had a copy of 
the speech of Demosthenes, desired him to repeat both 
their pleadings. After his own he recited also the ora- 
tion of his antagonist. The people expressed their ad- 
miration of both, but more of that of Demosthenes. * If 
you are,’ said he, ‘ thus touched with hearing only what 
that great orator said, how would you have been af- 
fected had you seen him speak ? for he who hears De- 
mosthenes only, loses much the better part of the 
oration.’ Certain it is that they who speak gracefully I 
are very lamely represented in having their speeches 
read or repeated by unskilful people ; for there is some- 
thing native to each man, so inherent to his thoughts 
and sentiments, which it is hardly possible for another 
to give a true idea of. You may observe in common 
talk, when a sentence of any man's is repeated, an ac- 
quaintance of his shall immediately ol»serve, ‘ That is 
so like him, methinks I see how he looked when he 
said it.' 

“ But of all the people on the earth, there are none 
who puzzle me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, 
who are, I believe, the most learned body of men now 
in the world : and yet this art of speaking, with the 
proper ornaments of voice and gesture, is wholly neg- 
lected among them ; and I will engage, were a deaf 
man to behold the greater part of them preacli, he would 
rather think tliey were reading tlie contents only of some 
discourse they intended to make, than actually in the 
body of an oration, even when they were upon matters 
of such a nature as one would believe it were impos- 
sible to think of without emotion. 

“ I own thereare exceptions to this general observation, 
and that the dean we heard the other day together is 
an orator.*^ He has so much regard to his congregation, 
that he commits to his memory what he is to say to 
them ; and has so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it 
must attract your attention. His person, it is to l»e con- 
fessed, is no small recommendation ; hut he is to be 
highly commended for not losing that advantage; and 
adding to the propriety of speech, which might pass the 
criticism of Longinus, an action which would have been 
appro^ied by Demosthenes. He has a peculiar force in 
his way, and has charmed many of his audience, who 
could not be intelligent hearers of his discourse were 
there not explanation as well as grace in his action. 
This art of liis is useful with the most exact and honest 
skill : he never attempts your passions until he has 
convinced your reason. All the objections whi»;h he 
can form are laid open and dispersed before he uses 
the least vehemence in his sermon ; but when he thinks 
he heis your head, he very soon wins your heart ; and 
never pretends to show the beauty of holiness until 
he has convinced you of the truth of it. 

“ Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful 
to recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures, 
arid show so much concern for tliem as to give them 
all the additional force they were able, it is not jjossible 
that nonsense should have so many hearers as you find 
it has ill dissenting congregations, for no reason in the 
world but because it is spoken extempore; for ordi- 
nary minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears ; 
and there is no way to come at their hearts but by 
power over their imaginations. 

“ There is my friend and merry companion Daniel 
he knows a great deal better than he s^ieaks, and can 
form a proper discourse as well as any orthodox neigh- 
bour. But he knows very well that to bawl out, ‘ My 

* Meole lays that Uus amiuble character of the dean was drawn 
ter Dr. Atterbury, and mentions it as an ar^jument of his im* 
partiality in his Preface to the Tailor, Vol. iv. 

The celebrated Daniel Burgess, whose meeting-house near 
Lincoln’s Inn won destroy<Hl by the high-church mob upon on- 
easion of Sachoirereirs trial. ' i 


beloved!’ and the words ’grace! regeneration! sancti* 
fication ! a new light ! the day ! the day ! ay, my be- 
loved, the day ! or rather the night ! the night is coming !’ 
and ‘ judgment will come when we least think of it !’ 
and so forth. He knows, to be vehement is the only 
way to come at his audience. Daniel, when he sees my 
friend Greeuhat come in, can give a good hint, and cry 
out, ‘ This is only ftwr the saints! the regenerated!’ 
By this force of action, though mixed with all the in- 
coherence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh 
at his diocesan, and grow fstt by voluntary subscription, 
while the parson of the parish goes to law for half his 
dues- Daniel will tell you, it is not the shepherd, 
but the sheep with the bell, which the flock follows. 

“ Another thing, very wonderful this learned body 
should omit, is learning to read ; which is a most ne- 
cessary part of eloquence in one who is to serve at the 
altar; for there is no man but must be sensible that 
(he lazy tone and inarticulate sound of our common 
readers depreciates the most proper form of words that 
were ever extant in any nation or language, to speak 
their own wants, or his power from whom we ask relief 

“ There cannot be a greater instance of the power of 
action than in little parson Dapper,* who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youtli 
lias a very good memory, a quick eye, and a clean hand- 
kerchief. Thus equipped, he opens his text, shuts his 
book fairly, shows he has no notes in his Bible, opens 
both palms, and shows all is fair there too. Thus, with 
a decisive air, my young man goes on without hesita- 
tion ; and though from the beginning to the end of his 
pretty discourse, he has not used one proper gesture, 
yet, at the conclusion, the churchwarden pulls his gloves 
from oif his hands ; ‘ Pray, who is this extraordinar* 
young man ?’ Thus the force of action is such, that it 
is more prevalent, even when improper, than all the 
reason and argument in the world without it.” This 
gentleman concluded his discourse by saying, ‘‘ I do 
not doubt hut if our preachers would learn to speak, 
and our readers to read, within six months' time we 
should not have a dissenter witliin a mile of a church 
ill Great Britain.” 

No. 67. 

TUESDAY SBPT. 13, 1709. 

From my own Apartments, Sept, 12. 
My province is much larger than at first sight men 
would imagine, and 1 shall lose no part of my juris- 
diction, which extends not only to futurity, but also is 
retrospect to things past ; and tlie behaviour of persons, 
who have long ago acted their parts, is as much liable 
to my examination as that of my own contemporaries. 

In order to put tlie whole race of mankind in their 
proj^er distinctions, according to the opinion their coha- 
bitants conceived of them, I have, with very much care 
and depth of meditation, thought tit to erect a chamber 
of Fame ; and established certain rules which are to 
be observed in admitting members into this illustrious 
society. 

In this chamber of Fame there are to be three tables, 
but of difl'erent lengths ; the first is to contain exactly 
twelve persons ; the second, twenty ; and (he third, a 
hundred. This is reckoned to be the full number of 
those who have any competent share of fame. At the 
first of these tables are to be placed, in their order, the 
twelve most famous persons in the world ; not with 
regard to the things they are famous for, but accord- 
ing to the degree of their fame, whether in valour, wit, 
or learning. Thus, if a scholar be more famous than 
a soldier, he is to sit above him. Neither must any 
preference be given to virtue, if the person be not 
equally famous. 

When the first table is filled, the next in lenowo 
• Supposed to be Dr. Joseph Trapp. 
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must be seated at the second, and so on in like manner 
to the number of twenty ; as also in the same order at 
the third, which is to hold a hundred. At these tables 
no regai^ is to be had to seniority ; for if Julius 
Csesar shall be judged more famous than Romulus and 
Scipio, he must have the precedence. No person who 
has not been dead a hundred years must be offered to 
a place at any of these tables ; and because this is alto- 
gether a lay society, and that sacred persons move upon 
greater motives than that of fame, no persons celebrated 
in holy writ, or any ecclesiastical man whatsoever, are 
to be introduced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a side-table 
for persons of great fame, but dubious existence ; such 
as Hercules, Theseus, .^neas, Achilles, Hector, and 
others. But because it is apprehended that there may 
be great contention about precedence, the proposer 
humbly desires the opinion of the learned toward 
his assistance in placing every person according to his 
rank, that none may have just occasion of offence. 
The merits of the cause shall be judged by plurality 
of voices. 

For the more impartial execution of this important 
affair, it is desired that no man will offer his favourite 
hero, scholar, or poet; and that the learned will be 
pleased to send to Mr. Bickerstaff, at Mr. Morphew's, 
near Stationers’ Hall, tlieir several lists for the first 
taiile only, and in the order they would have them 
j)laced; after which, the proposer will compare the 
several lists, and make another for the public, wherein 
every name shall be ranked according to the voices it 
has had. Under this chamber is to be a dark vault, 
for the same number of persons of evil fame. 

It is humbly submitted 'o consideration, whether 
the project would not be better if the jM^rsans of true 
fame meet in a middle room, those of dubious exist- 
ence in an upper room, and those of evil fame in a 
lower dafk room. 

It is to be noted, that no h'storians are to be admitted 
at any of these tables ; because they are appointed to 
conduct the several persons to their seats, and are to be 
made use of as ushers to the assetnidies. 

I call upon the learned world to send me their as- 
sistance toward this design, it being a matter of too 
great moment for any one person to determine. But I 
do assure them their liste shall be examined with 
great fidelity, and those that are exposed to the public 
made with all the caution imaginable. 

No. 68. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 1709. 

The progress of our endeavours will, of necessity, be 
very much interrupted, except the learned world will 
please to send their lists to the Chamber of Fame with 
all exj)edition. There is nothing can so much con- 
tribute to create a noble emulation in our youth as 
the honourable mention of such whose actions have 
outlived the injuries of time, and recommended them- 
selves so far to the world that it is become learning to 
know the least circumstance of their affairs. It is a 
great incentive to see that some men have raised them- 
selves so highly above their fellow-creatures that the 
lives of ordinary men are spent in inquiries after the 
particular actions of the most illustrious. True it is, 
that without this impulse to fame and reputation, our 
industry would stagnate, and that lively desire of 
pleasing each other die away. This opinion was so 
established in the heathen world, that their set^ of 
living appeared insipid, except their being was en- 
livened with a consciousness that they were esteemed by 
^ rest of the world. 

Upon examining the proiwrtion of men’s fame for 
my table of twelve, I thougiit it no ill way (since I 


had laid it down for a rule, that they were to he ranked 
simply as they were famous, without regard U) tlieir 
virtue) to ask my sister Jenny’s advice ; and particu- 
larly mentioned to her the name of Aristotle. She im- 
mediately told me he was a very great scholar, and that 
she had read him at the boarding-school. She cer- 
tainly means a trifle, sold by the hawkers, called 
“Aristotle’s Problems.” But this raised a great scruple 
in me, whether a fame increased by imposition of 
others is to be added to his account, or that these ex- 
crescences, which grow out of his real reputation, and 
give encouragement to others to pass things under the 
covert of his name, should be considered in giving him 
his seat in the chamber? This punctilio is referred to 
tlie learned. In the mean time, so ill-natured are man- 
kind, that I believe I have names already sent me suf- 
ficient to fill up rny lists for the dark room, and every 
one is apt enough to send in their accounts of ill de- 
servers. This ifialevolence does not proceed from a 
real dislike of virtue, but a diabolical prejudice against 
it, which makes men willing to destroy what they care 
not to imitate. Thus you see the greatest characters 
among your acquaintance, and those you live with, are 
traduced by all below them in virtue, who never men- 
tion them but with an exception. However, I believe, I 
shall not give the world much trouble about filling rny 
tables for those of evil fame ; for I have some thoughts 
of clapping up the sharpers there as fast as I can lay 
hold of them. 

At present I am employed in looking over the several 
notices which I have received of their manner of 
dexterity, and the way at dice of making all n/yy, as 
the cant is. The whole art of securing a die has 
lately been sent me, by a person who was of the frater- 
nity, but is disabled by the loss of a finger ; by which 
means he cannot practise that trick as he used to do. 
But I am very much at a loss how to call some of the 
fair sex, who are accomplices with the knights of 
industry ; for my metaphorical dogs are easily enough 
understood ; but the feminine gender of dogs has so 
harsh a sound, that we know not how to name it. But 
I am credibly informed, that there are female dogs as 
voracious as the males, and make advances to young 
fellows, without any other design but coming to a 
familiarity with their purses. 1 have also long lists of 
persons of condition, who are certainly of the same 
regimen with these banditti, and instrumental to their 
cheats upon untlisceming men of their own rank. These 
add their good reputation to carry on the impostures 
of others, whose very names would else be defence 
enough against falling into their hands. But, for the 
honour of our nation, these shall be unmentioned ; pro- 
vided we hear no more of such practices, and that they 
shall not from henceforward suffer the society of such 
as they know to he the common enemies of order, dis- 
cipline, and virtue. If it appear tliat they go on in 
encouraging them, they must be proceeded against 
according to the severest rules of history, where all is 
to be laid before the world with impartiality, and 
without respect to persons, 

*' So let the stricken deer go weep.’ 

No. 70. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 20, 1709. 

TO ISAAC BICKEMSTAFF, Esq. 

“ Sir,— -I read with great pleasure, in the Tatler of 
Saturday last, the conversation upon eloquence; permit 
me to hint to you one thing the great Roman orator 
I observes upon this subject : Capuf enim arbitrabatur 
! oraioritf (he quotes Menedemus, an Athenian,) tti iptie 
j apml quo8 ageret ialii qualem ipie optaret videt'Mur , 

I iV/ fieri vitce dignitate. (Tull, de Oratore.) It is the 
I first rule in oratoiy, that a man must appear such aa 
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lie would prsuade others to be;' and that can be ac> 
coinplished only by the force of his life. I believe it 
might be of great service to let our public orators know 
that an unnatural gravity, or an unbecoming levity 
in their behaviour out of the pulpit will tiie very 
much from the force of their eloquence in it. Excuse 
another scrap of Latin; it is from one of the fathers; 

I think it will appear a just observation to all, and it 
may have authority with some : Qui autem docent tan- 
turn, nee faciunt^ ipsi prcBceptin mis detrahunt pondus ; 
quis enim obiemperet, cum ipsi prceceptores doceant non 
dhtemperare ? Those who teach, but do not act agree- 
ably to the instructions they give to others, take away 
all weight from their doctrine ; for who will obey the 
preceptas they inculcate, if they themselves teach us by 
their practice to disobey them ¥ 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Rosehat. 

‘‘ P.S. — You were complaining in tliat paper that 
the clergy of Great Britain had not yet learned to 
■peak : a very great defect indeed : and therefore I 
shall think myself a well-deserver of the church, in re- 
commending all the dumb clergy to the famous speak- 
ing doctor at Kensington. This ingenious gentleman, 
irtit of compassion to those of a bad utterance, has 
placed his whole study ir*. the new-modelling the organs 
of voice ; which art he has so far advanced as to be 
able even to make a good orator of a pair of bellows. 
He lately exhibited a specimen of his skill in this way, 
of which I was informed by the worthy gentlemen then 
present, who were at once delighted and amazed to 
hear an instrument of so simple an organization use 
an exact articulation of words, a just cadency in its 
sentences, and a wonderful pathos in its pronunciation ; 
not that he designs to expatiate in this practice ; because 
lie cannot, as he says, apprehend what use it may be 
of to mankind, whose benefit he aims at in a more par- 
ticular manner : and for the same reason, he will never 
more instruct the feathered kind, the parrot having been 
his last scholar in that way. He has a wonderful 
faculty in making (Mid mending echoes ; and this he 
will perform at any time for the use of the solitary 
in the country; being a man born for universal good, 
and for that reason recommended to your patronage by, 

“ Sir, yours,” &c. 

No. 71. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 22, 1709. 

“Esquire Bickerstaff, — Finding your advice and 
censure to have a good effect, 1 desire your admonition 
to our vicar and schoolmaster, who, in his preaching to 
his auditors, stretches his jaws so wide, that, instead of 
instructing youth, it rather frightens them : likewise in 
reading prayers, he has such a careless loll, that 
people are justly offended at his irreverent posture ; 
besides the extraordinary charge they are put to in 
sending their children to dance, to bring them off of 
those ill gestures. Another evil faculty he has, in 
making tlie bowling-green his daily residence, instead 
of his church, where his curate reads prayers every day. 
If the weather is fair, his time is spent in visiting ; if 
cold or wet, in bed, or at least at home, though within 
a hundred yards of the church. These, out of many 
such irregular practices, I write for his reclamation : 
but two or three things more before I conclude; to 
wit, that generally when his curate preaches in the 
afternoon, he sleeps sotting in tlie desk on a hassock. 
With all this, he is so extremely proud, that he will go 
but once to the sick, except they return his visit.” 

No 74. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 29, 1709. 

Grecian Coffeehouse, Sept. 2l». 

Twas evening 1 thought fit to notify to the literati of 


this house, and by that means to all the world, that on 
Saturday, the 15th of October next ensuing, I design 
to fix my first table of fame ; and desire that such as 
are acquainted with the characters of the twelve most 
famous men that have ever appeared in the world, 
would send in their lists, or name any one man for 
that table, assigning also his place at it, before that 
time, upon pain of having such his man of fame post- 
poned, or placed too high, for ever. I shall not, upon 
any application whatever, alter the place which ujior 
that day I shall give to any of these worthies. But 
whereas there are many who take upon them to admire 
this hero, or that author, upon second hand, I expect 
each subscriber should underwrite his reason for the 
place he allots his candidate. 

The thing is of the last consequence; for we are 
about settling the greatest point that ever has been 
debated in any age ; and I shall take precautions 
accordingly. Let every man who votes consider that 
he is now going to give away that for which the 
soldier gave up his rest, his pleasure, and his life ; the 
scholar resigned his whole series of thought, his mid- 
night repose, and his morning slumbers. In a word, 
he is, as I may say, to be judge of that after-life 
which noble spirits prefer to tlieir very real beings. I 
hope I shall be forgiven, therefore, if I make some 
objections against their jury, as they shall occur to me. 
The whole of the number by whom they are to he 
tried are to be scholars. I am persuaded, also, that 
Aristotle will be put up by all of that class of men. 
However, in behalf of others, such as wear the livery of 
Aristotle, the two famous universities are called upon 
on this v)Ccasion : but I excejit the men of Queen's, 
Exeter, and Jesus Colleges, in Oxford, who are not to 
be electors,* because he shall not be crowned from an 
implicit faith in his writings, but receive bis honour 
from such judges as shall allow him to be censured. 
Upon this election, as I was just now going to say, I 
banish all who think and speak after others, to concern 
themselves in it. For which reason, all illiterate 
distant admirers are forbidden to corrupt the voices by 
sending, according to the new mode, any poor students 
coals and candles for their votes in behalf of such 
worthies as they pretend to esteem. All news-writers 
are also excluded, because they consider fame as it is 
a report which gives foundation to the filling up their 
rhapsodies, and not as it is the emanation or conse- 
quence of good and evil actions. These are excepted 
against as justly as butchers in case of life and deatli: 
their familiarity with tlie greatest names takes off the 
delicacy of their regard, as dealing in blood makes the 
land less tender of spilling it. 

No. 81. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1709. 

Hlc manus ob patriam pugnando vulncra passi, 

Qiiique pii vates, et PIiobIio digna loouti, 

Invetitas aut cjui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Qtiique sui mcmores alios fecere mereu<lo. 

ViRo. .®ii. vi. 66J. 

Here patriots live, who. for their country ’s gotnl, 

In tighting ftehls were prmligal of blood , — 

Here poets, worthy their inspiring god. 

And of unblemished life make their rIkhIo, 

And searching wita, of more mechanic ^Hirts, 

Who graceii their age « ilh uew-invente«i arts : 

Those who to wortli their b<nmty did extend; 

And those who knew that bounty to commend. — D ryokn 

From my owu Apariments, Oci. 14 
There are two kinds of immortality; that which tha 
soul really enjoys after this life, and that imaginary 

n The members of these three colleges were obligisd. by thej» 
statutes, to keep to ArisUitle for their texts. 

b This mode of brib ery' had lieen practised, in Uie electioit o 
.•»ir 11. thoen, as alderuxan of the ward of Qaeenhltlie. 
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existence, oy which men live in their fame and reputa- 
tion. The best and greatest actions have proceeded 
from the prospect of the one or the other -of these; Imt 
my design is to treat only of those who have chiefly 
proposed to themselvss the latter, as the principal 
reward of their labours. It was for this reason that I 
excluded from my tables of fame, all the great founders 
and votaries of religion; and it is for this reason, also, 
that I am more than ordinarily anxious to do justice to 
file persons of whom I am now going to speak ; for, 
since fame was the only end of all their enterprises 
and studies, a man cannot be too scrupulous in allotting 
them their due proportion of it. It was this con- 
sideration which made me call the whole body of the 
learned to my assistance; to many of whom I must 
own my obligations for the catah>gues of illustrious 
persons, which they have sent me in upon this occasion. 
I yesterday employed the whole afternoon in comparing 
them with each other; which made so strong an 
impression upon my imagination, that they broke my 
sleep for the first part of the following night, and at 
length threw me into a very agreeable vision, which I 
shall beg leave to describe in all its particulars : — 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundless plain, that was covered with prodigious 
multitudes of i>eople, which no man could number. 
In the midst of it there stood a mountain with its head 
above the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and 
of such a particular structure tliat no creature which 
was not made in a human figure could possibly 
ascend it. On a sudden, there was heard from the top 
of it a sound like that of a trumpet ; but so exceedingly 
sweet and harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those 
who heard it with raptures, and gave such, high and 
delightful sensations, as seemed to animate and raise 
human nature above itself. 'I'his made me very much 
amazed to find so very few in that intiumerable multi- 
tude who had ears fine enough to liear or relish this 
music with pleasure ; but my wonder abated, when, 
upon looking round me, I saw most of them attentive 
to three sirens, clothed like goddesses, and distinguished 
by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. I'hey 
were seated on three rocks, amid a beautiful variety 
of groves, meadows, and rivulets that lay on tlie 
borders of the mountain. While the base and grovel- 
ling multitude of dillerent nations-, ranks, and ages, 
were listening to these delusive deities, those of a more 
erect aspect, and exalted spirit, separated themselves 
from the rest, and marched in great bodies toward 
the mountain, from whence they heard the sound, 
which still grew sweeter, the more they listened to it. 

On a sudden methought this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and 
follow the call of that heaveidy music. Every one 
took something with him, that he thought might be of 
assistance to him in his march. Several had their 
swords drawn, some carried rolls of paper in their 
hands, some had compasses, others quadrants, others 
telescopes, and others pencils ; some had laurels on 
their heads, and others buskins on their legs : in short, 
tliere was scarce any instrument of a mechanic art or 
liberal science which was not made use of on this 
occasion. My good demon, who stood at my right 
hand during the course of this whole vision, observing 
in me a burning desire to join that glorious company, 
told me, “He highly approved that generous ardour 
with which I seemed transported; but, at the same 
time, advised me to cover my face with a mask all the 
while I was to labour on the ascent.’^ I took his 
counsel, without inquiring into his reasons. The 
whole body liow broke into different parties, and begai. 
to climb the precij)ice by ten thousand different paths. 
Several got into little alleys, which did not reach far 
up (he hill before they ended and led no farther ; and 


I observed that most of the artisans, which considerably 
diminished our number, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventureri 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-ways up 
the hill, which proved so veij intricate and perplexed, 
that, after having advanced in them a little, they were 
quite lost among the several turns and windings ; and 
though they were as active as any in their motions, they 
made but little progress in die ascent. These, as my 
guide informed me, were “ men of subtle tempers, and 
puzzled politics, who would supply the place of real 
wisdom with cunning and artifice.'’ Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some that, 
by one false step, fell backward, and lost more groutul 
in a moment than they had gained for many hours, or 
could be ever able to recover. We were now advanced 
very high, and observed that all the different paths 
which ran about the sides of the mountain began to 
meet in two great roads ; which insensibly gathered the 
whole multitude of travellers into two great bodies. At 
a little distance from the entrance of each road, there 
stood a hideous phantom, that opposed our farther pas- 
sage. One of these apparitions had his right hand filled* 
with darts, which he brandished in the face of all who 
came up that way : crowds ran back at the appearance 
of it, and cried out Death ! The spectre that guarded 
the other road was Envy : she was not armed with 
weapons of destruction, like the former ; but by dread- 
ful hissings, noises of reproach, and a horrid distracted 
laughter, she appeared more frightful than Death itself ; 
insomuch, that abundance of our company were dis- 
couraged from passing any farther, and some appeared 
ashamed of having come so far. As for myself, I 
must confess my heart shrunk within me at the sight of 
these ghastly appearances : but on a sudden, the voice 
of the trumpet came more full upon us, so that we felt 
a new resolution reviving in us; and in proportion as 
this resolution grew, the terrors before us seemed to 
vanish. Most of the company, who had swords in their 
hands, marched on with great spirit, and an air of de- 
fiance, up the road that was coNsmanded by Death ; 
while others, who had thought and contemplation in 
their looks, went forward, in a more composed manner, 
up the road possessed by Envy. The way above tlieoe 
apparitioiis grew smooth and uniform, and was so tle- 
lightful, that the travellers went on with pleasure, and 
in a little time aiTived at the top of the mountain. 
They here began to breathe a delicious kind of ether, 
and saw all the fields about them covered with a kind 
of purple light, that made them reflect with satisfaction 
on tlieir past toils ; and diflused a secret joy thruugli 
the whole assembly, which showed itself in every look 
and feature. In the midst of these hap})y fields there 
stood a palace of a very glorious structure i it had four 
great folding doors, that faced the four several quarters 
of the world. On the top of it was enthroned the god- 
dess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries, and 
sounded the silver trumpet which had called them up, 
and cheered them in their passage to her palace. They 
had now formed themselves into several divisions; a 
hand of historians taking their stations at each door 
according to the persons whom they were to introduce 

On a sudden the trumpet, which had hitherto soundei' 
only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric shook, 
and the doors flew open. Hie first that stej)ped forward 
was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I heard by 
die murmurs round me, Alexander the Great. He was 
conducted by a crowd of historians. I’he person who 
immediately walked before him was remarkable fur an 
embroidered garment, who, not being well acquainteii 
with the place, was conducting him to an apartment ap* 
pointed for the reception of fabulous heroes. The name 
of this false guide was Quintus Curtins. Rut Arrian 
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and Plutarch, who knew better the arenuee of Ihia pa- 
lace, conducted him into die great hall, and placed him 
at the u})per end of the first table. My good demon, 
that I might see the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a 
corner of this room, where I might perceive all that 
passed, without being seen myself. The next who en- 
tered was a charming virgin, leading in a venerable old 
man that was blind. Under her left arm she bore a 
harp, and on her head a garland. Alexander, who was 
very well acquainted with Homer, stood up at his en- 
trance, and placed him on his right hand. The virgin, 
who it seems was one of the nine sisters that attended on 
the goddess of Fame, smiled with an inefiable grace at 
their meeting, and retired. 

Julius Csesar was now coming forward ; and though 
most of the historians offered their service to introduce 
him, he left them at the door, and would have no con- 
ductor but himself. 

The next who advanced was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion. Plato was on 
his right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed 
to Homer, and sat down by him. It was expected that 
Plato would himself have taken a place next to his 
master Socrates ; but on a sudden there was heard a 
great clamour of disputants at the door, who appeared 
with Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher, 
with some rudeness, but great strength of reason, con- 
vinced the whole table that a title to the fifth place 
was his due, and took it accordingly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful 
virgin that bad introduced Homer brought in another, 
who hung back at the entrance, and wouldhave excused 
himself, had not his modesty been overcome by the in- 
vitation of all who sat at the table. His guide and 
behaviour made me easily conclude it was Virgil. 
Cicero next apj)€ared, and took his place. He had 
inquired at the door for one Lucceius to introduce him ; 
but not finding him there, he contented himself with 
the attendatice of many other writers, who all, except 
Sallust, appeared highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in ex}7ectation of the next 
worthy, who came in with a great retinue of historians, 
whose names I could not learn, most of them being 
natives of Carthage. The person ttms conducted, who 
was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the board of the affronts he had 
met with among the Roman historians, “ who at- 
tempted,” says he, “ to carry me into the subterraneous 
apartment; and perhaps would have done it, had it 
not been for the impartiality of this gentleman,” point- 
ing to Polybius, “ who was the only person, except my 
own countrymen, that was willing to conduct me 
hither.” 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pom|)ey entered 
with great dignity in his own person, and preceded by 
several historians. Lucan the poet was at the bead of 
them, who, observing Homer and Virgil at the table, 
was going to sit down himself, had not the latter whis- 
pered him, that whatever pretence he might otherwise 
nave had, he forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as 
one of the historians. Lucan was so exasperated witli 
the repulse, that he muttered something to himself ; and 
was heard to say, that since he could not have a seat 
among them himself, he would bring in one who alone 
nad more merit than their whole assembly ; upon which 
he went to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That 
great man approached the company with such an air 
that showed lie contemned the honour which he laid a 
Claim to. Observing the seat opposite to Csesar was 
vacant, he took possession of it, and spoke two or three 
smart sentences upon the nature of precedency, which, 
according to him, “consisted notin place, but in intrin- 
sic merit to which he added, “ that tlie most virtuous 


man, wherever he was seated, was always at the upper 
end of the table.” Socrates, who had a great spirit of 
raillery with his wisdom, could not forbear smiling at a 
virtue which took so little pains to make itself agreeable. 
Cicero took the occasion to make a long discoursi^iii 
praise of Cate, which he uttered with much vehemence. 
Ceesar answered him with a great deal of seeming 
temper ; but, as I stood at a great distance from them, 
I was not able to hear one word of what they said. But 
I could not forbear taking notice, that in all the dis- 
course which passed at the table, a word or nod from 
Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause Augustus appeared, looking round 
him, with a serene and affable countenance, upon all the 
writers of his age, who strove among themselves which 
of them should show liim the greatest marks of gratitude 
and respect. Virgil rose from the table to meet him; 
and though he was an acceptable guest to all, he ap - 
peared more such to the learned than the military wor- 
thies. The next man astonished the whole table with 
his appearance : he was slow, solemn, and silent in his 
behaviour, and wore a raiment curiously wrought with 
hieroglyphics. As be came into the middle of the room, 
he threw up the skirts of it, ind discovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it, declared “ against 
keeping company with any who were not made of flesh 
and blood and therefore desired Diogenes the Laer- 
tian “ to lead him to the apartment allotted for fabu 
lous heroes and worthies of dubious existence.” At 
his going out, he told them, “ that they did not know 
whom they dismissed : that he was now Pythagoras, 
the first of philosophers, and that formerly he had been 
a very brave man at the siege of Troy.” “ 1’hat may 
be very true,” said Socrates ; “ but you forget that you 
have likewise been a very great hailot in your time.” 
This exclusion made way for Archimedes, who came 
forward with a scheme of mathematical figures in his 
hand ; among which I observed a cone and a cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for variety, 
to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of which 
was jmin ted with gorgons, chimeras, and centaurs, with 
many other emblematical figures, which I wanted both 
time and skill to unriddle. The first table was almost 
full : at the upper end sat Hercules, leaning an arm 
ujKiii his club ; on his right hand were Achilles and 
Ulysses, and between them Aeneas; on his left were 
Hector, Theseus, and Jason : the lower end had 
Orpheus, .(Esop, Phaiaris, and Musaeus. The ushers 
seemed at a loss for a twelfth man, when, methought, 
to my great joy and surprise, I heard some at the lower 
end of the table mention Isaac Bickerstaff ; but those 
of the upper end received it with disdain ; and said, 
“ If they must have a British worthy, they would have 
Robin Hood.” 

While I was transported with the honour that was 
done me, and burning with envy against my compe- 
titer, I was awakened by the noise of the cannon which 
were then fired for the taking of Moris. I should have 
lieen very much troubled at being thrown out of so 
pleasing a vision on any other occasion ; but thought 
it tm agreeable change, to have my thoughts diverged 
from the greatest among the ticad and fabulous heroes, 
to the most famous among the real and the living. 

No. 230. 

TUESDAY, SEPT. 28, 1710. 

Prom my own Apartments, Heptember 87. 
The following letter lias laid liefore me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which 1 ha<l 
overlookeil ; but it opens to me a very busy scene, and 
it will require no small care and application to amend 
errors winch are liecome so uuiversid. The afiTectatioc 
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of politeness is exposed in tliis epistle with a great deal 
of wit and discernment ; so that whatever discourses I 
may fall into hereafter, upon the subject the writer 
treats of, I shall at present lay the matter before the 
world witnout the least alteration from the words of 
my corregpondent.a 

*‘TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esq. 

“Sir, There are some abuses among us of great 
consequence, the reformation of which is properly your 
province ; although as far as I have been conversant in 
your papers, you have not yet considered them. These 
are the deplorable ignorance that for some years hath 
reigned among our English writers, the great depravity 
of our taste, and the continual corruption of our style. 
I say nothing here of those who handle particular 
sciences, divinity, law, physic, and the like; I mean 
the traders in history, and politics, and the lettres^ 
together with those by whom books are not translated, 
but (as the common expressions are) done out of 
French, Latin, or other languages, and made English. 

I cannot but observe to you, that, until of late years, 
a Grub-street book was always bound in sheepskin, 
with suitable print and paper, the price never above a 
shilling, and taken off wholly by common tradesmen 
or country pedlers ; but now they appear in all sizes 
and shajies, and in all places : they are handed about 
from lapfulls in every coffeehouse to persons of quality ; 
are shown in Westminster-liall and the Court of 
Requests ; you may see them gilt, and in royal paper, 
of five or six hundred pages, and rated accordingly. 1 
would engage to furnish you with a catalogue of Eng- 
lish books, published within the compass of seven years 
past, which at the first hand would cost you 100/., 
wherein you shall not be able to find ten lines togetlier 
of common grammar, or common sense. 

“ These two evils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third, I mean the continual corruption of 
our English tongue, which, without some timely remedy, 
will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty years 
past, than it lias been improved in the foregoing hundred. 
And this is what I design chiefly to enlarge upon, 
leaving tiie former evils to your atiimadversioii. 

But, instead of giving you a list of the late refine- 
ments crept into our language, I here send you a copy 
of a letter I received some time ago from a most ac- 
complished })erson in this way of writing, upon 
which I thall make some remarks. It is in these 
terms ; — 

“ ‘ Sir, 1 cou’dn't get the things you sent for a// about 
town. — I tbo't to ha’ come down myself and then I’d ha’ 
bro’t um ; hut ha'nt don't, and I believe I can’t do’t, 
that's pozz. — Tom [Mr. Thomas Harley] begins to 
g’imself rtirs, because he's going with the plenipos. — 

’ Tis said the French king will bamboozl us agen, which 
causes many speculations. The Jacks, and others of 
that kidney, are very uppish and alert upon’t, as you 
may see by their phizz's, — Will Hazard has got the hipps, 
having lost to the tune of 5004, tho’ he understands play 
very well, nobody better. He has promis't me upon rep 
to learn of play ,* but you know ’tis a weakness he’s too 
apt to give into, tho’ he has as much wit as any man, 
nol>ody more : he has lain incog ever since. — T^emobb’s 
very quiet with us now. — I believe you tho't / banter’d 
you in my last like a country put. — I shan't leave town 
this month, &c.’ 

“ This letter is, in every point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of writing; nor is it of less 
authority for being an epistle; you may gather e^ery 
flower of it, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamphlets, and sii.gle papers, ofl'ered us 
every day in the coffeehouses. And these are the 

* *' I have sent a Iour letter to Bickerstaff. the bishop 
of no>(her smoke it if he caa .” — Journal to Stella, Sej'l 23, 1710. 


beauties introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, 
humour, and learning, which formerly were looked 
upon as qualifications for a writer. If a man of wit, 
who died forty years ago, were to rise from the grave 
on purpose, how would he be able to read this letter? 
and, after he had gone through that difficultjr, how 
would he be able to understand it ? The first thing that 
strikes your eye, is the breaks at the end of almost 
every sentence ; of which I know not the use, only that 
it is a refinement, and very frequently practised. Then 
you will observe the abbreviations and elisions, by 
which consonants of most obdurate sounds are joined 
together, without one softening vowel to intervene ; and 
all this only to make one syllable of two, directly con- 
trary to the example of the Greeks and Romans, alto- 
gether of tlie Gothic strain, and of a natural tendency 
towards relapsing into barbarity, which delights in 
monosyllables, and uniting of mute consonants, as it is 
observable in all the iiortheni languages. And tins is 
still more visible in the next refinement, which con- 
sists in pronouncing the first syllable in a word that 
has many, and dismissing the re^t; such as phizZy 
hipps, mdfb, pozz, rep, and many more ; when we are 
already overloaded with monosyllables, which are the 
disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one syllable 
and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her mice after 
she had hit off their legs, to prevent them from running 
away ; and if imrs lie the same reason for maiming 
words, it will certainly answer the end ; for I am sure 
no other nation will desire to borrow them. Some 
words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only 
in their way to perfection, as incog and plenipo ; but 
in a short time, it is to be hoped, they will l)e furlher 
docked to inc and plen. I'his reflection has made me 
of late years very impatient for a peace, which I 
believe would save the lives of many brave words as 
well as men. The war has introduced abundance of 
polysyllables, which will never be able to live many 
more campaigns. Speculations, operations, prelimi- 
naries, ambassadors, palisadoes, communications, circum- 
vallations, battalions, as numerous as they are, if 
they attack us too frequently in our coffeehouses, we 
shall certainly put them to flight, and cut off the 
rear. 

‘ The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you, consists in tlie choice of certain words invented 
by some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, 
country put, and kidney, as it is there applied ; some of 
which are now struggling for the vogue, and others are 
in possession of it. I have done my utmost for some 
years past to stop the progress of mobb and banter, but 
have been plainly home down by numbers, and 
betrayed by those who promised to assist me. 

“ In the last place you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scatter^ through the letter; some of them 
tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags by servile 
imitators. You might easily find them, although they 
were not in a different print, and therefore I neeri not 
disturb them. 

“ These are the false refinements in our style, which 
you ought to correct: first, by arguments and fair 
means; but if those fail, I think your are to make use 
of your authority as censor, and, by an annual index 
expurgatorius, expunge all words and phrases that arc 
offensive to good sense, and condemn those barbarous 
mutilations of vowels and syllables. In this last 
point the usual pretence is, that they spell as they speak . 
a noble standard for language ! to depend upon tlie 
caprice of every coxcomb, who, because words are the 
clothing of our thoughts, cuts them out, and shapes 
them as he pleases, and clioiiges them oftener than his 
dress. I believe all reasonable people would be con- 
tent tliat such refiners were more sparing of their words 
and liberal in tbeir syllables. On tliis head I should 
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W glad you would bestow some advice upon several 
young readers in our churches, who, coining up from 
the university full fraught with admiration of our town 
oliteness, will needs correct the style of our prayer- 
ooks. In reading the absolution, they are very care- 
ful to say Pardons and absolves," and in the prayer 
for the royal family it must be endue um, enrich'um, 
prosper^um, and hring'um / then, in their sermons, they 
use all the modern terms of art, sham, banter, mobh, 
bubble, bully, cutting, shuJUing, and jpalming, all which, 
and many more of the like stamp, as 1 have heard 
them often in the pulpit from some young sophisters^ 
so I have read them in some of those sermons that have 
made a great noise of late. The design, it seems, is to 
avoid the dreadful imputatton of pedantry ; to show us 
that they know the town, understand men and manners 
and have not been poring upon old unfashionable 
books in the university. 

“ I should be glad to see you the instrument of in- 
troducing into our style that simplicity which is the 
best and truest ornament of most things in human life, 
which the politer ages always aimed at in their build- 
ing and dress, (simplex munditiis,') as well as their pro- 
ductions of wit. It is manifest that all new affected 
modes of speech, whether borrowed from the court, the 
town, or the theatre, are the first perishing parts in any 
ianguage ; and, as I could prove by many hundred 
instances, have been so in ours. The writings of 
Hooker, who was a country clergyman, and of Parsons 
the jesiiit, both in the reign of queen Elizabeth, are in 
a style that, with very few allowances, would not offend 
any present reader; much more clear and intelligible 
than those of sir Henry Wotton, sir Robert Naunton, 
Osborn, Daniel the historian, and several others who 
writ later ; but being men of the court, and affecting the 
phrases then in fashion, they are often either not to be 
understood, or appear perfectly ridiculous. 

What remedies are to be applied to these evils 1 
nave ntit room to consider, having, I fear, already taken 
up most of your paper ; besides, I think it is our office 
only to represent abuses, and yours to redress them. 

“ I am, with great respect, sir, yours, &c.” 

No. 258. 

SATURDAY, DEC. 2, 1710. 

Nov. 1710. 

Sir, — Dining yesterday with Mr. South-British and 
Mr. William North-Briton, two gentlemen who, before 
you ordered it otherwise, were known by the names of 
Mr. English and Mr. William Scott : among other 
things, the maid of the house, who in her time I be- 
lieve may have been a North-British warming-pan, 
brought 118 up a dish of North-British collops. We 
liked our entertainment very well ; only we observed 
^he table-cloth, being not so fine as we could have 
wished, was North-British cloth. But the worst of it 
was, we were disturbed all dinner-time by the noise of 
the children, who were playing in the paved court at 
North-Britiah hoppers ; so we paid our North-Briton 
sooner than we designed, and took coach to North-Bri- 
tain yard, about which place most of us live. We had 
indeed gone a-foot; only we were under sonye appre- 
hensions lest a North-British mist should wet a South- 
British man to the skin. — We think this matter pro- 
perly expressed according to the accuracy of the new 
style, settled by you in one of your late pajiers. You 
Will pletAe to t(ive your opinion upon it to, 

Sir. your most humble servants, 

J. S., M.P., N.R. 


No. 1.S 

Quis ergo sum saltern, si non sum SosU? Te iateoego. 

Flaui AMPHTxaus. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1710-11. 

It is impossible perhaps for tlie best an^ wisest among 
118 to keep so constant a guard upon our temper but 
that we may at one time or other be open to the strokes 
of fortune, and such incidents as we cannot foresee. 
With sentiments of this kind 1 came home to my lodg- 
ings last night, much fatigued with a long and sudden 
journey from the country, and full of the ungrateful 
occasion of it. It was natural for me to have imme- 
diate recourse to my pen and ink ; but before I would 
offer to make use of them, I resolved deliberately 
to tell over a hundred, and when 1 came to the end of 
that sum, I found it more advisable to defer drawing 
up my intended remonstrance till I had slept soundly 
on iny resentments. W ithout any other preface than 
this, I shall give the world a fair account of the treat- 
ment I have lately met with, and leave them to judge 
whether the uneasiness I have suffered be inconsistent 
with the character I have generally pretended to. 
About three weeks since I received an invitation from 
a kinsman in Staffordshire to spend my Christmas in 
those parts. Upon taking leave of Mr. Morphew, I 
put as many papers into his hands as would serve till 
iny return, and charged him at parting to he very punc- 
tual with the town. In what manner he and Mr. 
Lillie have l)een tampered with since I cannot say ; they 
have given me my revenge, if I desired any, by allow- 
ing their names to an idle pajier, that in all human 
probability cannot live a fortnight to an end. 

Myself and the family 1 was with were in the midst 
of gaiety and a plentiful entertainment when 1 received 
a letter from n)y sister Jenny, who, after mentioning 
some little affairs I had intrusted to her, goes on thus ; 
— “ The enclosed, I l>elicvo, will give you some sur- 
prise, as it has already astonished everybody here i who 
Mr. Steele is that subscribes it I do not know, any 
more than 1 can comprehend what could induce him to 
it. Morphew and Lillie, I am told, are both in the 
secret. I shall not presume to instruct you, hut hope 
you will use some means to disappoint the ill nature 
of those who are taking pains to deprive the world v)f 
one of its most reasonable entertainments. I am, &c. 

I am to thank my sister for her compliment ; but be 
that as it will, I shall not easily be discouraged from 
my former undertaking. In ))ursuance ot it, 1 was 
obliged upon tins notice to take places in the coach for 
myself and my maid witli the utmost expedition, lest 
I should in a short time be rallied out ot my existence, 
as some people will needs fancy Mr. Partridge has 
been, and tlie real Isaac Bickerstaff have passed for a 
creature of Mr. Steele s imagination. This illusion 
might have hoped for some tolerable success it 1 had 
not more than once produced my jierson in a crowded 
theatre; and such a person as Mr. Steele, it 1 
misinformed in the gentleman, would hardly flunk it 
an advantage to own, though 1 should throw him in all 
the little honour I have gained l»y my Lucubrations. 
I may be allowed, perhajis, to understand pleasantry 
as well as other men, and can i^in the usual phrase) 
take a jest without being angry ; but I appeal to the 
world whether the gentleman luis not carried it too far, 
and whether he ought not to make a public recant- 
ation, if the credulity of some unthinking people should 
force me to insist upon it. The billowing letter is just 
come to hand, and 1 think it not improper to be inierled 
in this pajier : — 

n This and the tour foilowmg » aiiers are not is tltt TO.nm«» 
piiVdlsVied l»y sir Uicii ard Steele, but are taken (rom the ofae pnb- 
lisluHl by mV Harrison. 
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“TO ISAAC BICKEKSTAFF, Eso. 

“ Sir, I am extremely glad to hear you are come to 
town; for in your absence we were all mightily sur- 
l^ised with an unaccountable paper, signed Richard 
Steele, who is esteemed by those tliat know him to 
a man of wit and honour ; and therefore we took it 
either to be a counterfeit, or perfect Christmas frolic of 
that ingenious gentleman. But then your paper ceasing 
immediately after, we were at a loss what to think : if 
you were wc ary of tlie work yovi had so long carried on, 
and had given this Mr. Steele orders to signify so to the 
public, he should have said it in plain terms; but as 
that paper is worded, one would be apt to judge that 
he had a mind to persuade the town that there was 
some analogy between Isaac BickerstafF and him. Pos- 
sibly there may be a secret in this which I cannot enter 
into; but I flatter myself that you never had any 
thoughts of giving over your labours for the benefit of 
mankind, when you cannot but know how many sub- 
jects are yet unexhausted, and how many others, as 
being less obvious, are wholly untouched. 1 dare 
promise, not only for myself, but many other abler 
friends, that we shall still continue to furnish you with 
hints on all proper occasions, which is all your genius 
requires. I think, by the way, you cannot in honour 
have any more to do with Morjjhew and Lillie, who 
have gone beyond the ordinary pitch of assurance, and 
transgressed the very letter of the proverb, by endea- 
ing to cheat you of your Christian and surname too. 
Wishing you, sir, long to live for our instruction and 
diversion, and to the defeating of all impostors, 1 
remain, your most obedient humble servant, and aflec- 
tionate kinsman, Humphry WAGSTAFF.”a 

No. 2. 

Alios vivi reverentia, vullusque ad continenduia populum mire 

formatus : alios etiam, quibus ipse interesse non potuit, vis 

8cril>eiidi timen, &c , magui nomiuis autoritus pervioere. — 

Tull. Epist. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1710-11. 

1 REMEMBER Menage tells a story of Monsieur Racan, 
who had appointed a day and hour to meet a certain 
lady of great wit whom he had never seen, in order to 
make an acquaintance between them. “ Two of Ra- 
can’s friends, who bad beard of the appointment, re- 
solved to play him a trick. The first went to the lady 
two hours before the time, said his name was Racan, 
and talked with her an hour ; they were both mightily 
pleased, began a great friendship, and parted with much 
satisfaction. A few minutes after comes the second, 
and sends up the same name ; the lady wonders at the 
meaning, and tells him Mr. Racan had just left her. 
Tlie gentleman says it was some rascally impostor, and 
that he had been frequently used in that manner. The 
lady is convinced, and they laugh at the oddness of 
the adventure. She now calls to mind several passages 
which confirm her that the former was a cheat. He 
appoints a second meeting, and takes his leave. He 
was no sooner gone but the true Racan comes to the 
door, and desires, under that name, to see the lady. 
She was out of all patience, sends for him up, rates him 
for au impostor, and, after a thousand injuries, flings a 
slipper at his head. It was impossible to pacify or dis- 
abuse her ; be was forced to retire ; and it was not 
without some time, and the iutervention of friends, that 
they could come to an ^claircissement.” This, as I 
take it, is exactly the case with Mr. Steele, the^pre- 

® “ To-day little Hamson’s new Tatler came out ; there it not 
much in it, but I hope he will mend. You mutt underttandthai 
upon Steele'a leaving off. tiiere were two or three tcrub Tatlert 
came out, avd one of them bolds on still, and to-day la adver- 
tised against Harrison’s; and so there must be disputes which 
are geauine, like the straps for razors.** Journal to Stelia, Jan. 
11,1710-11. 


tended Tatler from Morphew and myself, only (1 
presume) the world will be sooner undeceived than the 
lady in Menage. The very day my last paper came 
out, my printer brought me another of the same date, 
called the Tatler, by Isaac BickerstafT, esq., and which 
was still more pleasant, with an advertisement at the 
end calling me the Female Tati.er : it is not enough 
to rob me of my name, but now they must impose a 
sex on me, when my years have long since determined 
me to be of none at all. There is only one thing want' 
ing in the operation, that they would renew my age, 
and then I will heartily forgive them all the rest. In 
the mean time, whatever uneasiness I have suffered from 
the little malice of these men, and my retirement in 
the country, the pleasures I have received from the same 
occasion will fairly balance the account. On the one 
hand I have been highly delighted to see my name and 
character assumed by the scribblers of the age, in order 
to recommend themselves to it ; and on the other, to 
observe the good taste of the town in distinguishing 
and exploding them through every disguise, and sacri 
ficing their trifles to the supposed manes of Isaac Bic- 
kerstaff, esq. But the greatest merit of my journey 
into Staffordshire is, that it has opened to me a new 
fund of unimproved follies and errors that have hitherto 
lain out of my view, and by their situation escaped my 
censure: for as I have lived generally in town, the 
images I bad of the country were such only as my 
senses received very early, and my memory has since 
preserved with all tlie advantages they first appeared in. 

Hence it was that I thought our parish church the 
noblest structure in England, and the esquire's place 
house, as we called it, a most magnificent palace. I 
had the same opinion of tlie alms-house in tne church- 
yard, and of a bridge over the brook that parts our 
parish from the next. It was the common vogue of 
our school, that the master was the best scholar in 
Europe, and the usher the second. Not happening to 
correct these notions by comparing them with what 1 
saw when I came into the world, upon returning back, 
I began to resume my former imaginations, and e,\- 

{ }ected all things should appear in the same view as I 
eft them when I was a boy ; hut, to my utter dis- 
appointment, I found them wonderfully shrunk, and 
lessened almost out of my knowledge. I looked with con- 
tempt on the tribes painted on the church walls, which 
I once so much admired, and on the carved chimney- 
piece in the esquire’s liall. I found my old master to 
be a poor ignorant pedant ; and, in short, the whole 
scene to he extremely changed for the worse. This 1 
could not help mentioning, because though it he of no 
consequence in itself, yet it is certain that most pre- 
judices are contracted and retained by this narrow way 
of thinking, which, in matters of the greatest moment, 
are hardly shook off; and which we only think true, 
because we were made to believe so before we were 
capable to distinguish between truth and falsehood. 
But there was one prepossession, which I confess to 
have parted with, much to my regret: I mean the 
opinion of that native honesty and simplicity of man- 
ners whicli I had always imagined to be inherent in 
country people. I soon observed it was with them and 
us, as they say of animals ; that every spet.ies at land 
has one to resemble it at sea; for it was easy to dis- 
cover the seeds and principles of every vice and folly 
that one meets with in the more known world, thougn 
shooting up in different forms. I took a fancy, out of 
the several inhabitants round, to furnish the camp, tlie 
liar, and the Exchange, and some certain chocolate and 
coffeehouses, with exact parallels to what, in many 
ins^uces, they already produce. There was a drunkai 
quarrelsome smith, whom I have a hundred times 
fancied at the head of a troop of dragoons. A weaver, 
within two doors of my kinsman, was [leipetually 
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setting neighbours together by the ears. I lamented to 
iee^ how his talents were misplaced, and imagined what 
a figure he might make in Westminster-hall. Good- 
man Crop, of Compton farm, wants nothing but a 
plum and a gold chain to qualify him for the govern- 
ment of the city. My kinsman's stable-boy was a 
gibing companion, that would always have his jest. 
He would often put cow-itch in the maid's bed, pull 
stools from under folks, and lay a coal upon ^eir 
shoes when they were asleep. He was at last turned 
off for some notable piece of roguery ; and, when I 
came away, was loitering among the alehouses. Bless 
me, thought I, what a prodigious wit wouhl this have 
been with us ! I could have matched all the sharpers 
between St. James’s and Covent Garden with a notable 
fellow in the same neighbourhood (since hanged for 
picking pockets at fairs), could he have had the ad- 
vantages of their education. So nearly are the corrup- 
tions of the country allied to those of the town, with 
no further difference than what is made by another 
turn of thought and method of living! 

No. 5. 

— Laceratq\xe, tr&hitque 

Mulle pecus. Viao. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1710-11. 

Among other services I have met with from some 
critics, the cruelest for an old man is, that they will 
not let me be at quiet in my bed, but pursue me to my 
very dreams. I must not dream but when they please, 
nor upon long-continued subjects, however visionary 
in their own natures, because there is a manifest moral 
quite through them, which to produce as a dream is 
improbable and unnatural. The pain I might have 
had from this objection is prevented by considering 
they have missed another, against which 1 should have 
been at a loss to defend myself. They might have 
asked me whether the dreams I publish can properly 
be called lucubrations, which is the name I have given 
to all my papers, whether in volumes or half sheets : 
so manifest a contradiction in terminis, that I wonder 
no sophister ever thought of it. But the other is a 
cavil. I remember, when I was a boy at school, I 
have often dreamed out the whole passages of a day ; 
that I rode a journey, baited, supped, went to bed, and 
rose next morning : and I have known young ladies 
who could dream a whole texture of adventures in one 
night large enough to make a novel. In youth the 
imagination is strong, not mixed with cares, nor tinged 
with those passions that most disturb and confound it ; 
such as avarice, ambition, and many others. Now, 
as old men ave said to grow children again, so, in 
this artiale of dreaming, I am returned to my child- 
hood. My imagination is at full ease, without care, 
avarice, or ambition, to clog it; by v'hich, among 
many others, I have this advantage, of doubling 
the small remainder of my time, and living four-and- 
twenty hours in the day. However, the dream I am 
now going to relate is as wild as can well l)e imagined, 
and adapted to please these refiners upon sleep, with- 
out any moral that I can discover : — 

“ It happened that my maid left on the table in my 
bedchamber one of her story books (as she calls them), 
which I took up, and found full of strange imperti- 
nence, fitted to her taste and condition ; of poor ser- 
vants who came to be ladies, and serving men, of low 
degree, who married king's daughters. Among ofher 
things, I met this sage ob^.^ation, ‘ That a lion would 
never hurt a true virgin.’ With this medley of non- 
sense in mv fancy I went to bed, and dreamed that 
a friend waxed me in the morning, and proposed, for 
nastime, to spend a few hours in seeing the parish 
llonS| which he had not done since he came to town ; 


and because tliey showed but once a- week, he would 
not miss the opportunity. 1 said I would humour 
him : althougt.;, to speak the truth, I was not fond of 
those cruel spectacles ; and, if it were not so ancient a 
custom, founded (as I had heard) upon the wisest 
maxims, I should be apt to censure the inhumanity of 
those who introduced it.” 

All this will be a riddle to (ne waking reader, until 
I discover the scene my imagination had formed upon 
this maxim, “ That a lion would never hurt a true 
virgin.” “ I dreamed, that by a law of immemorial 
time, a he lion was kept in every parish at the com- 
mon charge, and in a place provided, adjoining to tlie 
churchyard ; that before any one of the fair sex was 
married, if she affirmed herself to be a virgin, slie must 
on her wedding-tlay, and in her wedding-clothes, per- 
form the ceremony of going alone into the den, and stay 
an hour with the lion, let loose, and kept fasting four- 
and-twenty hours on purpose. At a proper height above 
the den were convenient galleries for the relations and 
friends of the young couple, and open to all spectators. 
No maiden was forced to offer herself to the lion ; but. 
if she refused, it was a disgrace to marry her, and every 
one might have liberty of calling her a whore. And 
methought it was as usual a diversion to see the parish 
lions as with us to go to a play or an opera. And it 
was reckoned convenient to be near the church, either 
for marrying the virgin, if she escaped the trial, or for 
burying her bones, when the lion liad devoured the 
rest, as he constantly did.” 

To go on therefore with the dream : “ We called 
fiwt (as I remember) to see St. Dunstan's lion : hut 
we were told they did not show to-day. From thence 
we went to that of Covent Garden, which, to my great 
surprise, we found as lean as a skeleton, when I ex- 
pected quite the contrary ; but the keeper said it was 
no wonder at all, because the poor beast had not got 
an ounce of woman's flesh since he came into the 
parish. This amazed me more than the other, and 1 
was forming to myself a mighty veneration for the 
ladies in that quarter of the town, when the keeper 
went on, and said he wondered that the parish would 
be at the charge of maintaining a lion for nothing. 
Friend (said I), do you call it nothing to justify the 
virtue of so many ladies ; or has your lion lost his 
distinguishing faculty ? Can there be anything more 
for tlie honour of your parish, than that all the ladies 
married in your church were pure virgins? — That is 
true (said he), and the doctor knows it to his sorrow ; 
for there has not been a couple married in our church 
since his worship came among us. The virgins here- 
abouts are too wise to venture the claws of the l'v>u ; 
and, because nobody will marry them, have all entered 
into a vow of virginity ; so that in proportion we have 
much the largest nunnery in the whole town. This 
manner of ladies entering into a vow of virginity, 
because they were not virgins, I e.isily conceived ; and 
my dream told me, that the whole kingdom was full 
of nunneries, plentifully stocked from the same reason. 

“ We went to see another lion, where we found much 
company met in the gallery. The keeper told us we 
should see sport enough, as he called if ; and in a little 
time we saw a young treautiful lady put into the den, 
who walked up toward the lion w ith all imaginable 
security in her countenance, and looked smiling upon 
her lover and friends in the gallery ; which I tliought 
noUiing extraordinary, because it was never known 
that any lion had been mistaken. But, however, we 
were all disapjwiuted, for the lion lifted up his right 
paw, which was the fatal sign, and advancing forward, 
seized her by the arm, and began to tear it. The poor 
lady gave a terrible shriek, and cried out, ‘The lion if 
just, I am no virgin! Oh! Sapplio! Sappho!’ Shi 
could say no more, for the lion gave her the eh 
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grace by a squeeze in tbe throat, and she expired at his 
feet. The keeper dragged away hei body, lo feed the 
animal after the company should be gone : for the 
parish lion never used to eat in public. After a little 
pause, another lady came on toward the lion in the 
same manner as the former. W e observed the Ijeast 
smell her with diligence. He scratched both her hands 
with lifting them to his nose, and laying one of his 
claws on her bosom drew blood ; however, he let her 
go, and at the same time turned from her with a sort 
of contempt, at which she was not a little mortified, 
and retired with some confusion to her friends in the 
gallery. Methought the whole company immediately 
understood the meaning of this ; that the easiness of 
the lady had suffered her to admit certain imprudent 
and dangerous familiarities, bordering too much upon 
what is criminal ; neither was it sure whether the lover 
then present had not some sharers with him in those 
freedoms, of which a lady can never be too sparing. 

“ This happened to be an extraordinary day ; for a 
third lady came into the den laughing loud, playing 
with her fkn, tossing her head, and smiling round on 
the young fellows in the gallery. However, the lion 
leaped on her with great fury, and we gave her for 
gone; but on a sudden he let go his hold, and turned 
from her as if he was nauseated ; then gave her a lash 
with his tail ; after which she retunied to the gallery ; 
not the least out of countenance : and this, it seems, 
was the usual treatment of coquettes. 

“ I thought we had seen enough ; but my friend 
would needs have us go and visit one or two lions in i 
the city. We called at two or three dens where they ' 
happened not to show ; but we generally found half a 
score young girls, between eight and eleven years old, 
playing with each lion, sitting on his back, and putting 
their hands into his mouth ; some of them would now 
and then get a scratch, but we always discovered, upon 
examining, that they had been hoidening with the 
young apprentices. One of them was calling to a 
])retty girl, about twelve years old, who stood by us 
in the gallery, to come down to the lion, and, upon 
her refusal, said, ‘Ah! miss Betty, we could never get 
you to come near the lion since you played at hoop 
and hide with my brother in the garret.’ 

“ We followed a couple, with the wedding-folks, 
going to the church of St. Mary-Axe. The lady, 
though well stricken in years, extremely crooked and 
deformed, was dressed out beyond the gaiety of fifteen ; 
having jumbled together, as 1 imagined, all the tawdry 
remains of auids, godmothers, and grandmothers, for 
some generations past. One of the neighbours whis- 
pered me, that she was an old maid, and had the clear- 
est reputation of any in the parish. Tliere is nothing 
strange in that, thought I ; but was much surprised 
when I observed afterward, that she went toward the 
lion with distrust and concern. The beast was lying 
down ; but, upon sight of her, snufl’ed up his nose two 
or three times, and then, giving the sign of death, pro- 
ceeded instantly to execution. In the midst of her 
agonies, she was heard to name the words Italy and ar- 
tifices with the utmost huror, and several repeated 
execrations, and at last concluded, ‘ Fool that I was, 
to put so much confidence in the toughness of my skin I’ 

“ The keeper immediately set all in order again for 
another customer, which happened to be a famous 
prude, whom her parents, after long threatenings and 
much persuasion, had, with the extremest difficulty, 
prevailed on to accept a young handsome goldsmij^h, 
who might have pretended to five times her fortune. 
I’he fathers and mothers in the neighbourhood used to 
quote her for an example to their daughters ; her elbows 
were riveted to her sides, and her whole person so 
onlered, as to inform everybody that she was afraid ; 
they should touch her. She only dreaded to approach i 


the lion, because it was a he one, an i abhorred to think 
a male animal sliould presume to breathe on her. The 
sight of a man at twenty yards’ distance made her draw 
back her head. She always sat upon the further comer 
of the chair, although there were six chairs between hei 
and her lover, and with the door wide open, and her 
little sister in the room. She was never saluted but 
at the tip of the ear ; and her father had much ado to 
make her dine without her gloves, when there was a 
man at table. She entered the den with some fear, 
which we took to proceed from the height of her 
modesty, offended at the sight of so many men in the 
gallery. The lion, beholding her at a distance, im- 
mediately gave the deadly sign, at which the poor 
creature (metliiiiks 1 see her still !) miscarried in a 
fright before us all. The lion seemed to be as much 
surprised as we, and gave her time to make her confes- 
sion ; ‘ That she was five months gone by the foreman 
of her father’s shop; and that this was her third big 
belly and when her friends asked, why she would 
venture the trial 1 slie said, her nurse told her, that a 
lion would never hurt a woman with child.” Upon 
this I immediately awaked, and could not help wish- 
ing that the deputy censors of my late institution 
were endued with the same instinct as these parish 
lions. 

No. 20. 

Ingeauas didicisse fideliter artes 

Emollit more*. Ovid. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1710-11. 

From my own Aparlmeni in Channel-row, March 6. 
Those inferior duties of life, which the French call 
leg peiites morales^ or the smaller morals, are, with us, 
distinguished by the name of good manners, or breed- 
ing. I'his I look upon, in tlie general notion of if, 
to be a sort of artificial good sense, adapted to the 
meanest capacities, and introduced to make mankind 
easy in their commerce with each other. Low and 
little understandings, without some rules of this kind, 
would he perpetually wandering into a thousand inde- 
cencies and irregularities in behaviour; and in their 
ordinary conversation, fall into the same boisterous 
familiarities that one observes among them when a 
debauch has quite taken away the use of their reason. 
In other instances it is odd to consider, that, for want 
of common discretion, the very end of good breeding is 
wholly perverted ; and civility, intended to make us 
^asy, is employed in laying chains and fetters upon us, 
n debarring us of our wishes, and in crossing our most 
reiisonable desires and inclinations. This abuse reigns 
chiefly in the country, as I found, to my vexation, when 
I was last there, in a visit I made to a neighbour about 
two miles from my cousin. As soon as 1 entered the 
parlour, they put me into the great chair that stood 
close by a huge fire, and kept me there by force, until 
I was almost stifled. Then a hoy came in a great hurry 
to pull off my boots, which I in vain opposed, urging 
that I must return soon after dinner. In the mean time, 
the good lady whispered her eldest daughter, and 
slipped a key into her hand; the girl returned in- 
stantly with a beer glass half full of aqua mirahilii 
syrup of gillyflowers. 1 took as much as I had a mind 
for, but madam avowed that I should drink it oft’; for 
she was sure it would do me good after coming out of 
the cold air ; and I was forced to obey, which abso- 
lufely took away my stomach. When dinner came 
in, 1 bad a mind to sit at a distance from the Are ; but 
they told me it* was as much as my life was worth, and 
set me with my back against it. Although my appetite 
was quite gone, I was resolved to force down as muck 
os I could, and desired the leg of a pullet. “ Indeed 
Mr. Bickerstaff’ (says the lady), you must eat a wing 
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to oblige me;” aiii so put a couple n]:)oii my plate. I 
was persecuted at this rate during the whole meal ; as 
often as I called for small- beer, the master tipped the 
wink, and the servant brought me a brimmer of Octo- 
ber. Some time after dinner, I ordered my cousin’s 
man, who came with me, to get ready the horses; but 
it was resolved I should not stir that night ; and when 
I seemed pretty much bent upon going, they ordered 
the stable door to be locked, and the children hid my 
cloak and boots. The next question was. What would 
I have for supper? I said, 1 never eat anything at 
night ; but was at last, in my own defence, obliged to 
name the first thing that came into my head. After 
three hours spent chiefly in apologies for my entertain- 
ment, insinuating to me, “ That this was the worst time 
of the year for provisions ; that tliey were at a great 
distance from any market; that they were afraitl I 
should be starved ; and that they knew they kept me 
to my loss ;” the lady went, and left me to her hus- 
l)and ; for they took special care I should never be 
alone. As soon as her back was turned, the little misses 
ran backward and forward every moment, and con- 
stantly as they came in, or went out, made a curtsey 
directly at me, which, in good manners, I was forced 
to return with a bow, and “ Your humble servant, 
pretty miss.” Exactly at eight the mother came up, 
and discovered, by the redness of her face, tliat supper 
was not far off*. It was twice as large as the dinner, 
and my |)er8ecution doubled in proportion. I desired, 
at my usual hour, to go to my repose, and was con- 
ducted to my chamber by the gentleman, his lady, 
and the whole train of children. They importuned 
me to drink something before 1 went to bed ; and, 
upon my refusing, left at last a bottle of stingo, as they 
called it, for fear I should wake, and be thirsty in the 
night. I was forced in the morning to rise and dress 
myself in the dark, because they would not suft'er my 
kinsman's servant to disturb me at the hour I desired 
to be calle<l. I was now resolved to break through all 
measures to get away ; and, after sitting down to a 
•lonstrous breakfast of cold beef, mutton, neat's tongues, 
venison-pasty, and stale beer, took leave of the family. 
But the gentleman would needs see me part of the way, 
and carry me a short cut through his own ground, 
which he told me would save half a mile’s riding. This 
last piece of civility had like to have cost me dear, 
being once or twice in danger of my neck, by leaping 
over his ditches, and at last forced to alight in the 
dirt, when my horse, having slipped his bridle, ran 
away, and took us up more than an hour to recover 
him again. 

It is evident (hat none of the absurdities I met with 
in this visit proceeded from an ill intention, but from 
a wrong judgment of complaisance, and a misapplica- 
tion in the rules of it. I cannot so easily excuse the 
more refined critics upon behaviour, who, having pro- 
fessed no other study, are yetinfiriitely defective in the 
most material parts of it. Ned Fashion has been bred 
all his life about court, and understands to a tittle all 
the punctilios of a drawing-room. He visits most of 
the fine women near 8t. James's, and, upon every oc- 
casion, says the civilest and softest things to them of 
any breathing. To M. I^e Sack* he owes an easy 
slide in his bow, and a graceful maimer of coming into 
a room : but, in some other cases, he is very far from 
being a well-bred person. He laughs at men of far 
sumrior understanding to his own, for not being as 
well dressed as himself ; despises all his acquainiance 
who are not of quality, ana in public places has, on 
that account, often avoided taking notice of some among 
the best speakers of the house of commons. He rails 
strenuously at both universities before the mem tiers of 
either ; and is never heard to swear an oath, and break 
• A famous daucing-roaster. 

VOI.. II. 


ill upon religion aikl morality, except in the conqiany 
of divines. On the other hand, a man of light seise 
has all the essentials of good breeding, although he may 
be wanting in the forms of it. Horatio has spent most 
of his time at Oxford : he has a great deal of learning, 
an agreeable wit, and as much modesty as may serve 
to adorn, without concealing, his other good qualities. 
In that retired way of living, he seems to have formed 
a notion of human nature, as he has found it described 
in the writings of the greatest men, not as he is likely 
to meet with it in the common course of life. Hence 
it is that he gives no offence, but converses with great 
deference, candour, and humanity. His bow, I must 
confess, is somewhat awkward ; but then he an ex- 
tensive, universal, and unaffected knowledge, which 
may, perhaps, a little excuse him. He would make 
no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can assure the 
ladies, in his behalf, and for their own consolation, 
that he has writ better verses on the sex than any man 
now living, and is preparing such a poem for the press 
as will transmit their praises and his own to many 
generations. 

0 Lycula, vivi pervenimus, advena nostri 

(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agelli 

Diceret, Hajc mea suut, vetercs migrate culoni. — ViRO. 

No. 24.“ 

THUBSDAY, MARCH 15, 1710-11. 

From my Apartment in Channel- row, March 14. 

The dignity and distinction of men of wit is seldom 
enough considered, either by themselves or others ; 
their own behaviour, and the usage they meet with 
being generally very much of a piece. I have at this 
time in my hands an alphabetical list of the beaux 
esprits about this town, four or five of whom have 
made the proper use of their genius, by gaining the 
es'-em of the best and greatest men, and by tiiniiiig 
it to their own advantage in some establishment of 
their fortunes, however unequal to their merit; others, 
satisfying themselves with the honour of having access 
to great tables, and of being subject to the call of every 
man of quality, who, upon occasion, wants one to say 
witty things for the diversion of the company. This 
treatment never moves my indignation so much as 
when it is practised by a person who, though he owes 
his own rise purely to the reputation of his parts, yet 
a[)|)ear8 to be as much ashamed of it as a rich city 
knight to be denominated from the tiade he was first 
apprenticed to ; and affects the air of a man born to 
his titles, and consequently above the character of a 
wit or a scholar. If those who possess great endow- 
ments of the mind would set a just value ujiou them- 
selves, they would think no man's acquaintance what- 
soever a condescension, nor accept it from the greatest 
upon unworthy or ignominious terms. 1 know a 
certain lord that has often invited a set of people, and 
proposed for tlieir diversion a buffoon player, and an 
eminent poet, to be of the party; and w’ ich was yet 
worse, thought them both sufficiently recompensed by 
the dinner and the honour of his coivoaiiy. This 
kind of insolence is risen to such a height, that I myself 
was the other day sent to by a man with a title, whom 
I had never seen, desiring the favour that I should 
dine with him, and half a dozen> of his select friends. 
I found afterward, the footman had told my maid 
below staii-s, that my lord, having a mind to be merry, 
had resolved, right or wrong, to send for honest Isaac, 
1 was sufficiently provoked with the message; however 
I gave the fellow no other answer than that “I be- 
lieved he had mistaken the person: for I did not 

“ ** Little Hturtson came to me. and begged ow to dietele • 
paper to him. which 1 wits forced in chanU* to ^ 
tu ^Ua, March 14, 1710 U. ^ 

1 
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remember that his lord had ever been iii^duced to 
me/* I have reason to apprehend that this abuse has 
been owing rather to a meanness of spirit in men of 
parts than to the natural pride or ignorance of their 
patrons. Young students, coming up to town from 
the places of their education, are dazzled with the 
grandeur they everywhere meet ; and, making too 
much haste to distinguish their parts, instead of wait- 
ing to be desired and caressed, are ready to pay their 
court at any rate to a great man, whose name they 
have seen in a public paper, or the frontispiece of 
a dedication. It has not always been thus; wit in 

{ )olite ages has ever begot either esteem or fear : the 
lopes of being celebrated, or the dread of being stig- 
matized, procured a universal respect and awe for the 
persons of such as were allowed to have the power 
of distiibuting fame or infamy where they pieced. 
Aretine had all the princes of Europ^ his tributaries 
and when any of them had committed a folly that 
laid them open to his censure, they were forced by 
some present extraordinary to compound for his silence ; 
of which there is a famous instance on record. When 
Charles V. had miscarried in his African expedition, 
which was looked upon as the weakest undertaking 
of that great emperor, he sent Aretine a gold chain, 
who made some difficulty of accepting it, saying, 
“It was too small a present, in all reason, for so great 
a folly.” For my own part, in this point I differ from 
him ; and never could be prevailed upon, by any 
valuable consideration, to conceal a fault or a folly, 
since 1 flrsi took the censorship upon me. 

No. 28.b 

Morlo carent animse ; semperque, prlore relicts 
Sedo, novis domibus vivunt habiUwitque reeept®. 

Ipse ego (nam memiiii) Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides Euphorbus eram Ovid. Met. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1710-11. 

From my own Apartment, March 22. 
My other correspondents will excuse me if I give the 
precedency to a lady, whose letter, among many more, 
is just come to hand. 

“ Dear Isaac, — I bum with impatience to know what and who 
on are. The curiosity of my whole sex is fallen upon me, and 
as kept me waking these three nights. I have df(>amed often 
of you within this fortnight, and every time you appeare<i in a 
diflerent form. As you value my repose, tell me in which of 
them 1 am to be Sylvia, your admirer.” 

It is natural for a man who receives a favour of this 
kind from an unknown fair, to frame immediately some 
idea of her person, which being suited to the opinion 
we have of our own merit, is commonly as beautiful 
and perfect, as the most lavish imagination can furnish 
out. Strongly possessed with these notions, I have 
read over Sylvias billet; and notwithstanding the 
reserve I have had upon this matter, am resolved to go 
a much greater length than I yet ever did, in making 
myself known to the world, and in particular to my 
charming correspondent In order to it I must pre- 
mise, that the person produced as mine in the play- 
house last winter did in nowise appertain to me. It 
was such a one, however, as agreed well with the im- 

r ession my writings had made, and served the purpose 
intended it for; which was to continue the awe and 
reverence due to the character I was vested with, and 
at the same time to let my enemies see how much I 
was the delight and favourite of this town. This in- 
nocent imposture, which I have all along takeii care 
to carry on, as it then was of some use, has since been 

* There is a letter of his exhint, In which he makes his boast 
“I® f laid the Sophi of Persia under coutributioit. 
o This itatier would seem to be the production of Harrison, 
with MOM hmte from Swift. There is no doubt that he also 
furaished hints for many others, both to Steele and Harrison. 


of regular service to me, and, by being meiil toned in 
one of my papers, eifectually recovered my egoity out 
of the hands of some gentlemen who endeavoured to 
wrest it from me. This is saying, in short, what 1 am 
not : what I am, and have been for many years, is 
next to be explained. Here it will not be improper to 
remind Sylvia, that there was fcfrmerly such a philo- 
sopher as Pythagoras, who, among other doctrin^ 
taught the transmigration of souls ; which if she sin- 
cerely believes, she will not be much startled at die 
following relation. 

I will not trouble her nor my other readers with 
the particulars of all the lives I have successively 
assed through since my first entrance into mortal 
eing, which is now many centuries ago. It is enough 
that I have in every one of them opposed myself with 
the utmost resolution to the follies and vices of the 
several ages 1 have been acquainted with ; that I have 
often rallied the world into good manners, and kept 
the greatest princes in awe of my satire. There is one 
circumstance which I shall not omit, though it may 
seem to reflect on my character ; I mean that infinite 
love of change which has ever appeared in the disposal 
of my existence. Since the days of the Emperor Trajan, 
I have not been confined to the same person for twenty 
years together; but have passed from one abode to 
another much quicker than the Pythagorean system 
generally allows. By this means 1 have seldom had 
a body to myself, but have lodged up and down 
wherever 1 found a genius suitable to my own. In 
this manner I continued some time with the top wit 
of France ; at another with that of Italy, who had a 
statue erected to his memory in Rome. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century I set out for England ; 
but the gentleman 1 came over in dying as soon as he 
got on shore, 1 was obliged to look out again for a 
new habitation. It was not long before I met with 
one to my mind ; for, having mixed myself invisibly 
with the literati of this kingdom, I found it was 
unanimously agreed among them. That nobody was 
endued with greater talents than Hiereus [Swift], o# 
consequently would be better pleased with my com- 
pany. I dipped down his throat one night as he was 
fast asleep; and the next morning, as soon as he 
awaked, he fell to writing a treatise that was received 
with great applause, though he had the modesty not to 
set his name to that nor to any other of our productions. 
Some time after, he published a paper of predictions, 
which were translated into several languages, and 
alarmed some of the greatest princes in Euroiie. lo 
these he prefixed the name of Isaac Bickerstatf, esq., 
which I have been extremely fond of ever since, and 
have taken care that most of the writings I have been 
concerned in should be distinguished by it ; though 
I must observe, that there have been many counterfeits 
imjRised upon the public by this means. This extra- 
ordinary man being called out of the kingdom by 
aflhirs of his own, J resolved, however, to continue 
somewhat longer in a country where my works had 
been so well received, and accordingly bestowed 
myself with Hilario, [Mr Steele.] His natural wit, 
his lively turn of humour, and great penetration into 
human nature, easily determined me to this choice, 
the eliects of which were soon after produced in this 
paper, called the Tatler. I know not now it happened, 
but in less than two years’ time Hilario grew weary 
of my company, and gave me warning to be gone. 
In the height of my resentment, 1 cast my eyes 
on a young fellow, [Mr. Harrison,] of no extra- 
ordinary qualifications, whom for that very reason I 
had the more pride in taking under my direction, andi 
enabling him by some means or other to carry on the 
work I was before engaged in. Lest he should grow 
too vain upon this encouragement, 1 tc this day keep 
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Him under due mortification. 1 seldom reside with 
him when any of his friends are at leisure to receive 
me, by whose hands, however, he is duly supplied. 
As I have passed through many scenes of life, and a 
kong series of years, I choose to be considered in the 
character of an old- fellow, and take care that those 
under my influence should speak consonantly to it. 
This account 1 presume, will give no small consola- 
tion to Sylvita, who may rest assured that Isaac 
Bickerstaff is to be seen in more forms than she dreamt 
of ; out of which variety she may choose what is most 
Agreeable to her fancy. On Tuesflays, he is some- 
times a black, proper young gentleman, with a mole 
on his left cheek, [Swift]. On Thursdays, a decent 
well-looking man, of a middle stature, long flaxen 
uair, and a florid complexion, [Mr. Henley]. On 
Saturdays, he is somewhat of the shortest, and may be 
Known from others of that size by talking in a low 
voice, and passing through the street without much 
|*recipitatiou, [Harrison] . 

THE SPECTATOR, 

No. 50. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1711. 

Nunquam aliud natura, aliiid sapicntia dixit. 

Juv. Sat. xiv. 321. 

Good senso and nature always speak the same. 

When the four Indian kings were in this country 
about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, being 
wonderfully struck with the sight of everything that is 
new or uncommon. I have, since their departure, 
employed a friend to make many inquiries of their 
landlord the upholsterer, relating to their manners and 
conversation, as also concerning the remarks which 
they made in this country; for, next to forming a 
right notion of such strangers, I should l>e desirous of 
leaniiiig what ideas they have conceived of us. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Hash Tow, and, os 
be supposes, left behind him by some mistake. These 
papers are now translated, and contain abundance of 
very odd observations, which I findtliis little fraternity 
of kings made during their stay in the isle of Great 
Britain. I shall present my reader with a short speci- 
men of them in this paper, and may perha[)s commu- 
nicate more to him hereafter. In the article of London 
are the following words, which, without doubt, are 
meant of the church of St. Paul : — 

“ On the most rising part of the town there stands a 
huge house, big enough to conlain the whole nation of 
which I am king. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, 
king of the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
hands of that great God to whom it is consecrated. 
The kings of Granajah and of the Six Nations believe 
that it was created with the earth, and produced on 
the same day with the sun and moon. But for ray 
own part, by the best information that I could get of 
this matter, 1 am apt to think that this prodigious pile 
was fashioned into the shape it now bears by several 
t<R)lg and instruments, of which they have a wonderful 
variety in tliis country. It was probably at first a 
huge misshapen rock that giew ujion the top of the 
hill, which the natives of tlie country (after having 
cut it into a kind of regular figure), bored and hollowed 
with incredible pains and industry, till they had wrought 
it into all those beautiful vaults and caverns into which 
it is divided at this day. As soon as this rock was 
thus curiously scooped to their liking, a prodigious 
numoer of hands must have been employed in chipping 
tlie outside of it, which is now as smooth os the surface 


of a pebble ; and is in several places hewn out into 

E illars, that stand like the trunks of so many trees 
ound about the top with garlands of leaves. It is 
probable that when this great work was begun, which 
must have been many hundred years ago, there was 
some religion among this people ; for they give it the 
name of a temple, and Imve a tradition that it was 
designed for men to pay their devotion in. And 
indeed there are sereral reasons which make us think 
that the natives of this country had formerly among 
them some sort of worship ; for they set apart every 
seventh day as sacred ; but, upon my going into one 
of these holy houses on that day, I could not observe 
any circumstances of devotion in their behavioui- 
There was indeed a man in black, who was mounted 
above the rest, and seemed to utter something with a 
great deal of vehemence ; but as for those underneath 
him, instead of paying their worship to the deity of the 
place, they were most of them bowing and curtseying 
to one another, and a considerable number of them 
fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the country appointed two men to 
attend us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
we soon perceived these two were great enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the same story. 
We could make shift to gather out of one of them, 
that this island was very much infested with a 
monstrous kind of animals, in the shape of men, called 
Whigs ; and he often told us that he hoped we should 
meet with none of them in our way, Icr that, if we 
did, they would be apt to knock us down for being kings. 

‘‘ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a 
kind of animal called a Tory, that was as great a 
monster as the Whig, and would treat us ill for being 
foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are bom 
with a secret antipathy to one another, and engage 
when they meet as naturally as the elephant and the 
rhinoceros. But as we saw none of either of these species, 
we are apt to think that our guides deceived us with 
misrepresentations and fictions, and amused us with 
an account of such monsters as are not really in their 
country. These particulars we made a shift to pick 
out from the discourse of our interpreters ; which we 
put together as well as we could, l)eiiig able to under- 
stand but here and there a word of what they said, and 
afterwards making up the meaning of it among our- 
selves. I'lie men of the country are very cmming and 
ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so very idle, 
that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fellows 
carried up and down the streets in little covered rooms 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that service. 
Tlieir dress is likewise very barbarous; for they almost 
strangle themselves about the neck, and bind their 
bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occasion of several distempers among them, 
which our country is entirely free from. Instead of 
those beautiful fea<her8 with which we adorn ourheads^ 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which 
covers their heads, and falls down in a large fieece 
below the middle of their backs ; with which they 
walk up and down the streets, and are as proud of it 
as if it was of their own growth. 

“ We were invited to one of ihelr public diversioiit, 
where we luqied to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitching a bar, that 
we might have discovered who were the persons of the 
greatest abilities among them ; but, instead of that, 
they conveyed us into a huge room lighted up with 
abundance of candles, where this lazy people nt atill 
above three hours, to see several feats of ingenuity per- 
formed by others, who it seems were paid for it 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 

% 
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dpon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make a 
great show with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine heads of 
nair, tie it up in a knot and cover it from being seen. 
The women look like angels; and would be more beau- 
tiful than the sun were it not for little black spots that 
are apt to break out in their faces, and sometimes rise 
in very odd figures. I have observed that those little 
blemishes wear ofi’ very soon ; but when they disappear 
in one part of the face they are very apt to break out 
in another, insomuch that I have seen a spot upon the 
forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in 
he moniing.” 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats; with many other curious 
observations, which 1 shall reserve for another occa- 
sion. I cannot however conclude this paper without 
taking notice that, amidst these wild remarks, there 
now and then appears something very reasonable. I 
cannot likewise forbear observing, that we are all 
guilty, in some measure, of the same narrow way of 
thinking which we meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, 
and manners of other countries are ridiculous and 
ixtravagant, if they do not resemble those of our own. 

In the Spectator, No. 575, August 2, 1714, the 
following article was proposed by Dr. Swift : — 

“ The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen : Supposing the body of the earth were a 
great ball or mass of the finest sand, and tliat a single 
grain or particle of this sand should be annihilated 
every thousand years. Supposing then that you had 
‘t in your choice to be happy all the while this pro- 
ligious masi of sand was consuming by this slow 
method, until there was not a grain of it left, on con- 
dition you were to be miserable for ever after ; or 
ropposing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
..ondition you would t>e miserable until the whole mass 
of sand were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand 
in a thousand years ; which of these two cases would 
you make your choice f 
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AN ESSAY ON NATIONAL REWARDS; 

BEING A PROPOSAL FOR BESTOWING THEM ON A PLAN 
MORF DURABLE AND RESPECTABLE. 

Cuncti admnt, merttseque expectent premia palmas. — V iro. 
There is no maxim in politics more indisputable than 
that a nation should have many honours to reserve for 
those who do national services. This raises emulation, 
cherishes public merit, and inspires every one with an 
ambition winch promoter the good of his country. The 
icss expensive these honours are to the public, the more 
still do tliey turn to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with these little honorary 
lewards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and distinction to the person who re- 
ceived them. An oaken garland, to be worn on festivals 
and public ceremonies, was the glorious recompense 
of one who had covered a citizen in battle. A soldier 
would not only venture his life for a mural crown, but 
think the most liaxardous enterprise sufticiently repaid 
by so noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember 
none so remarkable as the titles which are bestowed by 
the emperor of China. ** These are never mven to any 
subje<;t,” says Monsieur Le Comte, “ till me subject is 
dead. If he has pleased his emperor to the last, he is 
called in all public memorials by the title which the 


emperor confers on him after his deal s, and his childien 
take their ranks accordingly.'' This keeps the ainbitiout 
subject in a per^tual depndence, making him always 
vigilant and active, and in everything conformable to 
the will of his sovereign. 

There are no honorary rewards among us which are 
more esteemed by the persons who receive them, and 
are cheaper to the prince, than tlie giving of medals. 
But there is something in the modern manner of cele- 
brating a great action in medals, which makes such a 
reward much less valuable than it was among the 
Romans. There is generally but one coin stamped 
upon the occasion, which is made a present to the 
person who is celebrated on it. By this means the 
whole fame is in his own custody. The applause that 
is bestowed upon him is too much limited and confined. 
He is in possession of an honourwhicli the world perhaps 
knows nothing of. He may be a great man in his own 
family ; his wife and children may see the monument 
of an exploit which the public in a little time is a 
stranger to. The Romans took a quite different method 
in this particular. Their medals were their current 
money. When an action deserved to be recorded on 
a coin, it was stamped perhaps upon 100,000 pieces of 
money, like our shillings or halfpence, which were 
issued out of the mint, and became current. This 
method published every noble action to advantage, 
and in a short space of time spread through the whole 
Roman empire. The Romans were so careful to pre- 
serve the memory of great events upon their coins, 
tliat when any particular piece of money grew very 
scarce, it was of ten re-coined by a succeeding emperor 
many years after tlie death of the emperor to whose 
honour it was first struck. 

A friend of mine drew u]) a project of this kind 
during the late ministry, which would then have been 
put in execution, had it not been too busy a time for 
thoughts of that nature. As tliis project has been very 
much talked of by the gentleman above mentioned U) 
men of the greatest genius as well as quality, 1 am 
informed there is now a design on foot for executing 
the proposal which was then made, and that we shall 
have several farthings and half|)ence charged on the 
reverse with many of the glorious particulars of her 
majesty's reign. This is one of those arts of peace 
which may very well deserve to be cultivated, and which 
may be of great use to posterity. 

As I have in my possession the copy of the paper 
above mentioned which was delivered to the late 
lord treasurer [earl of Godolphin], 1 shall here give 
the public a sight of it ; for I do not question hut that 
the curious part of my readers will be very well 
pleased to see so much matter, and so many useful 
hints upon this subject, laid together in so clear and 
concise a manner : — 

‘‘The English have not been so careful as other 
polite nations to preserve the memory of their great 
actions and events on medals. Tlieir subjects are few, 
their mottoes and devices mean, and the coins them- 
selves not numerous enough to spread among the 
people, or descend to posterity. 

“ The French have outdone us in these particulars, 
aiid, by the establishment of a society for the inven- 
tion of proper inscriptions and designs, have the whole 
history of their pxesent king in a regular series of 
medals. 

“ They have failed, as well as the English, in coin- 
ing so small a number of each kind, an<l those of such 
costly metals, that each species may be lost in a few 
ages, and is at present nowhere to be met with but in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

^ The ancient Romans took the only effectual method 
to disperse and preserve their medals, by making then: 
tiieir current money. 
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•* Evertliing glorious or useful, at well in peace as 
war, gave occasion to a different coin. Not only an 
exp^ition, victory, or triumph, but the exercise of a 
solemn devotion^ the remission of a duty or tax, a new 
temple, sea port, or highway, were transmitted to pos- 
terity after this mariner. 

“ The greatest variety of devices are on their copper 
money, which have most of the designs that are to be 
met with on the gold and silver, and several peculiar to 
that metal only. By this means they were dispersed 
into the remotest corners of the empire, came into the 
possession of tlie poor as well as the rich, and were in 
no danger of perishing in the hands of those that might 
have melted down coins of a more valuable metal. 

“ Add to all this, that the designs were invented by 
men of genius, and executed by a decree of the senate. 

“It is therefore proposed : — 

“ 1. That the English farthings and halfpence be 
recoined upon the union of the two nations. 

“ 2. That they bear devices and inscriptions allud- 
ing to all the most remarkable parts of her majesty s 
reign. 

“ 3. That there be a society established for the find- 
ing out of proper subjects, inscriptions, and devices. 

“ That no subject, inscription, or device, be stamped 
without the approbation of this society ; nor, if it be 
thought proper, M'ithout the authority of the privy- 
council. 

‘ By this means medals, that are at present only a 
dead treasure, or mere curiosities, will be of use in 
the ordinary commerce of life, and at the same time 
perpetuate the glories of her majesty's reign, reward the 
labours of her greatest subjects, keep alive in the 
people a gratitude for public services, and excite the 
emulation of posterity. To these generous purposes 
nothing can to much contribute as medals of this kind, 
which are of undoubted authority, of necessary use 
and observation, not i[)eri8hable by time, nor confined 
to any certain ^dace ; properties not to be found in 
books, statues, pictures, buildings, or any other monu- 
ments of illustrious actions.” 

THE INTELLIGENCER, 

No. 1. 

This periodical paper was published at Dublin, by Sheridan, 

with the occasional assi.stance of his illustrious friend, and 

was extended to twenty numbers. 

It may be said, without offence to other cities of much 
greater consequence to the world, that our town of 
Dublin does not want its due proportion of folly and 
vice, both native and imported ; and as to those im- 
ported, we have the advantage to receive them last, and 
consequently, after our happy manner, to improve and 
refine upon them. 

But because there are many eflects of folly and vic>e 
among us, whereof some are general, others coniinetl to 
smaller numbers, and others again perhaps to a few 
individuals, there is a society- lately established, who, 
at great expense, have erected an office of intelligence, 
from which they are to receive weekly information of 
all important events and singularities which this 
famous metropolis can furnish. Strict injunctions are 
given to have the truest Information, in order to which 
certain qualified jiersons are employed to attend upon 
duty in their several posts; some at the playhouse, 
others in churches; some at balls, assemblies, coffee- 
houses, and meetings for quadrille ; some at the several 
courts of justice, both spiritual and temporal ; some at 
the college, some upon my lord mayor and aldermen 
ill their public affairs ; lastly, some to converse with 
tavourite chamber maids, and to frequent those alehouses 
and braiidyshoijs where the footmen of great families 


meet in a moniing ; only the tiarracKS aiid parliament- 
house are excepted ; because we have yet found no 
tnfans perdus bold enough to venture their persons at 
either. Out of these and some other storehouses, we 
hope to gather materials enough to inform, or divert, 
or correct, or vex the town. 

But as facts, passages, and adventures of all kinds 
are likely to have the greatest share in our paper, 
whereof we cannot always answer for the truth ; due 
care shall be taken to have them applied to feigned 
names, whereby all just offence will be removed ; for 
if none be guilty, none will have cause to blush or lie 
angry ; if otherwise, then the guilty person is safe for 
the future upon his present amendment, and safe fo*" 
the present from all but his own conscience. 

liiere is another resolution taken among us, which I 
fear will give a greater and more geneial iliscontenf, 
and is of so singular a nature that I havf liardly con- 
fidence enough to mention it, although it be absolutely 
necessary by way of ajiology for so bold and unpopular 
an attempt. But so it is, that we have taken a despe- 
rate counsel, to produce into the world every distin- 
guished action either of jue^ice, prudence, generosity, 
cliarity, friendship, or public spirit, which comes well 
attested to us. And although we shall neither here la? 
so daring as to assign names, yet we shall hardly for- 
bear to give some hints that perhaps, to the great dis- 
pleasure of such deserving jK^rsons, may endanger a 
discovery. For we think that even virtue itself shoula 
submit to such a mortification, as by its visibility aixi 
example will render it more useful to the world. 
But, however, the readers of these papers need not lie 
in pain of being overcharged with so dull aud ungrate- 
ful a subject. And yet who knows but such an occa- 
sion may be offered to us once in a year or two, after 
we have settled a correspondence round the kingdom. 

But, after all our boast of materials sent us by our 
several emissaries, we may probably soon fall short, if 
fhe town will not be pleased to lend us further assistance 
toward entertaining itself. The world - best knows its 
own faults and virtues, and whatever is sent shall be 
faithfully returned back, only a little embellished 
according to the custom of authors. We do therefore 
demand. and expect continual advertisements in great 
numbers to be sent to the printer of this paper, who has 
employed a judicious secretary to collect such as may 
be mostu.seful for the public. 

And although we do not intend to expose our own 
jiersons by mentioning names, yet we are so far from 
requiring the same caution in our correspondents, that, 
on the contrary, we expressly charge and command 
them, in all the facts they send us, to set down the 
names, titles, and places of abode, at lengtli ; together 
with a very particular description of the persons, dresses, 
dispositions, of the several lords, ladies, squires, madams, 
lawyers, gamestere, toupees, sots, wits, rakes, and in- 
formers, whom they shall have occasion to mention ; 
otherwise it will not be possible for us to adjust our 
style to the different qualities and capacities of the 
persons concerned, and treat them with the resjiect or 
familiarity that may be due to their stations and 
characters, which we are determined to observe with 
die utmost strictness, tliat none may iiave cause to 
complain. 

No. 3 
-Ipse per oranes 

Ibit persouos, et turbam reddet in uoam. 

The players having now almost done with the comedy 
calleil the Beggars Opera for the season ; it may be no 
unpleasant speculation, to reflect a little uton this dra- 
matic piece, so singular in the subject and manner, so 
much an original, and which has frequently given sv 
very agreeable an entertainment. 
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Although ftii evil taste be very apt to prevail, both 
here and in London ; yet there is a point which, who- 
ever can rightly touch, will never fail of pleasing a very 
great majority; so great that the dislikers out of did- 
ness or affectation will be silent, and forced to fall in 
with the herd : the point I mean is, what we call 
humour ; which in its perfection, is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful 
and agreeable species of it. 

I apee with sir William Temple, that the word is 
peculiar to our English tongue ; but I differ from him 
in the opinion, that the thing itself is peculiar to the 
English nation, because the contrary may be found in 
many Spanish, Italian, and French productions; and 
particularly, whoever has a taste for true humour, will 
find a hundred instances of it in those volumes printed 
in France under the name of Le Theatre Italien ; to 
say nothing of Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others. 

Now I take the comedy, or farce, (or whatever name 
the critics will allow it,l called the Beggars' Opera, to 
excel in this article of liumour ; and upon that merit 
to have met with such prodigious success, both here 
and in England. 

As to poetry, eloquence, and music, which are said to 
have most power over the minds of men ; it is certain 
that very few have a taste or judgment of the excel- 
lences of the two former ; and if a man succeed in either, 
it is upon the authority of those few judges, that lend 
their taste to the bulk of readers, who have none of 
their own. I am told there are as few good judges in 
music ; and that among those who crowd the operas, 
nine in ten got hither merely out of curiosity, fashion, 
or affectation. 

But a taste for humour is in some manner fixed to 
the very nature of man, and generally obvious to the 
vulgar ; except upon subjects too refined and superior 
to their understanding. 

And, as this taste of humour is purely natural, so is 
humour itself ; neither is it a talent confined to men of 
wit or learning; for we observe it sometimes among 
common servants, and the meanest of the people, while 
(he very owners are often ignorant of the gift they possess. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contempt- 
ibly treated by critics, under the name of low humour, 
or low comedy ; but I know likewise that the Spaniards 
and Italians, who are allowed to have the most wit of 
any nations in Europe, do most excel in it, and do most 
est^m it. 

By what disijosition of the mind, what influence of 
the stars, or what situation of the climate, this endow- 
ment is bestowed upon mankind, may be a question fit 
for philosophers to discuss. It is certainly the best in- 
gredient toward that kind of satire which is most useful, 
and gives the least offence ; which, instead of lashing, 
laughs men out of their follies and vices; and is the 
chapter that gives Horace the preference to Juvenal. 

And, although some things are too serious, solemn, or 
sacred, to be turned into ridicule, vet the abuses of 
them are certainly not; since it is ^dowed that cor- 
ruptions in religion, politics, and law, may be proper 
topics for this kind of satire. 

There are two ends that men propose in writing sa- 
tire ; one of them less noble than the other, as regard- 
ing nothing further than the private satisfaction and 
pleasure of the writer ; but without any view toward 
personal malice : the other is a public spirit, prompting 
men of genius and virtue to mend the world as far as 
they are able. And as both tliese ends are innocent, so 
the latter is highly commendable. With regard to the 
former, I demand, whether I have not as good a title to 
laugh as men have to be ridiculous ; and to expose vice, 
•s another has to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and 
corruptions of a court, a ministry, or a senate, are they 
not amply paid by pcnsrrns, titles, and power, while I 


expect and desire no other reward than that of laugh 
ing with a few friends in a corner? yet, if those who 
take offence think me in the wrong, I am ready to 
change the scene with them whenever they please. 

But, if my design be to make mankind better, thes 
I thinV it is my duty ; at least I am sure »t is the in- 
terest of those very courts and ministers, whose follies 
or vices I ridicule, to reward me for my good intention ; 
for if it be reckoned a high point of wisdom to get the 
laughers on our side, it is much more easy, as well as 
wise, to get those on our side who can make millions 
laugh when they please. 

My reason for mentioning courts and ministers, 
(whom I never think on but with the most profound 
veneration,) is, because an opinion obtains, that in the 
Beggars’ Opera tliere appears to be some reflection 
upon courtiers and statesmen, whereof I am by no 
means a judge.® 

It is true, indeed, that Mr. Gay, the author of this 
piece, has been somewhat singular in the course of his 
fortunes ; for it has haT)pened, that after fourteen years 
attetiding the court, witli a large stock of real merit, a 
modest and agreeable conversation, a hundred promises, 
and five hundred friends, he has failed of preferment ; 
and upon a very weighty reason. He lay under the 
suspicion of having written a lil)el, or lampoon, against 
a great minister [sir Robert WalpoleJ. It is true that 
great minister was demonstratively convinced, and 
publicly owned his conviction, that Mr. Gay was not 
the author; but having lain under the suspicion, it 
seemed very just that be should sutler the punishmetd ; 
because in this most reformed age, the virtues of a 
prime-minister are no more to be suspected than the 
chastity of Caesar’s wife. 

It must be allo^ved, that the Beggars’ Oj)era is not 
the first of Mr. Gay s works, wherein he has been faulty 
with regard to courtiers and statesmen. For, to omit 
his other pieces, even in his ftibles, published within two 
years past, and dedicated to the duke of Cumberland, 
for which he was promised a reward, he has been 
thought somewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And 
although it be highly probable he meant only the 
courtiers of former times, yet he acted unwarily, by 
not considering that the malignity of some people 
might misinterpret what he said to the disadvantage 
of present persons and affairs. 

But 1 have now done with Mr. Gay as a politician ; 
and shall consider him henceforward only as author of 
the Beggars' Opera, wherein he has, by a turn of humour 
entirely new, placed vices of all kinds in the strongest 
and most odious light; and thereby done eminent 
service both to religion and morality. This appears 
from the unparalleled success he has met with. All 
ranks, parties, and denominations of men, either 
crowding to see his opera, or reading it with delight 
in their closets ; even ministers of state, whom he is 
thought to have most oflended, (next to those whom 
the actors represent,) api)eaiing frequently at the theatre, 
from a consciousness of (heir own innocence, and to 
convince the world how unjust a parallel, malice, envy, 
and disafl’ection to the government have made. 

I am assured that several worthy clergymen iii this 
city went privately to see the Beggars’ Oj)era repre- 
sented : and that the fleering coxcombs in the pit 
amused themselves with making discoveries, and spread- 
ing the names of those gentlemen round the audience. 

I shall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman who 
would appear openly in his habit at the tlieatre, with 
such a vicious crew as might probably stand round him, 
at such comedies and profane tragedies as arc often re- 
presented. Besides, 1 know very well that persons of 

^ It is well known that the scone between Peaehiiai sad 
Lockit was written in rioiculc of certain disputes «iuoii^((hemV 
nisters of the day. 
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Hieir function ire Imund to avoid the appearance of 
•vil, or of giving cause of offence. But when the lords 
chancellors, wlio are keepers of the king's conscience ; 
when the judges of the land, whose title is reverend ; 
when ladies, who are bound by the rules of their sex to 
the strictest decency, appear in the theatre without cen- 
sure; 1 cannot understand why a young clergyman, 
who comes concealed, out of curiosity to see an innocent 
and moral play, should be so highly condemned ; nor 
do I much approve the rigour of a great prelate, who 
said, “ he hoped none of his clergy were there.” I am 
glad to hear there are no weightier objections against 
that reverend body, planted in this city, and I wish 
there never may. But I should be very sorry that any 
of them should be so weak, as to imitate a court chap- 
lain’^ in England, who preached against the Beggars' 
Opera, which will probably do more good than a 
thousand sermons of so stupid, so injudicious, and so 
prostitute a divine. 

In this happy performance of Mr. Gay’s, all the 
characters are just, and none of them carried beyoi»d 
nature, or hardly beyond practice. It discovers the 
whole system of that commonwealth, or that imperium 
in imperio of iniquity established among us, by which 
neither our lives nor our properties are secure, either in 
the highways, or in public assemblies, or even in our 
own houses, it shows the miserable lives, and the 
constant fate, of those abandoned wretches : for how 
little they sell their lives and souls; betrayed by their 
whores, their comrades, and the receivers and pur- 
chasers of those tliefts and robberies. This comedy 
contains likewise a satire, which, without inquiring 
whether it affects the present age, may possibly be 
useful in times to come; I mean, wliere the author 
takes the occasion of comparing the common robbers 
of the public, and their several stratagems of betraying, 
undermining, and hanging each otlier, to the several 
arts of the politicians in times of corruption. 

This comedy likewise exposes, witli great justice, tliat 
unnatural taste for Italian music among us, which is 
wholly unsuitable to our northern climate, and the ge- 
nius of the people, whereby we are overrun with Italian 
effeminacy, and Italian nonsense. An old gentleman 
said to me, that many yeais ago, when the jiractice of 
an unnatural vice grew frequent in London, and many 
were prosecuted for it, he was sure it would be the 
forerunner of Italian operas and singers ; and then we 
should want nothing but stabbing, or poisoning, to 
make us perfect Italians. 

Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing 
but servile attachment to a party, affectation of singu- 
larity, lamentable dulness, mistaken zeal, or studied hy- 
pocrisy, can have the least reasonable objection against 
this excellent moral performance of the celebrated Mr. 
Gay. ^ 

No. XIX. 

Sic VOS non vobis vellera fertis, oves. 

Not for yourselves, ye sheep, your fleeces grow. 
Having, on the 12th of October last, re(!oivod a letter signed 
Andrew Dealer and Patrick Penny less, 1 believe ihe follow- 
ing Paper, just come to my liands, will be a suflTicient answer 
to it. 

Ojuiity of Down, Dec. 2, 1728. 
8ir — I am a country gentleman, and a member of parlia- 
ment, with an estate of about 1400/. a-year ; which, as 
a northern landlord, I receive from above two hundred 
tenants ; and my lands having been let near twenty 
years ago, the rents, until very lately, were esteemed to 
be not above half value ; yet, by the intolerable scar- 
city of silver, I lie under the greatest difficulties in re- 
ceiving them, as well os paying my labourers, or buying 
anything necessary for my family, from tradesmen who 

• Dr Thomus Herring, afterwards primate, then preacher at 
laaouluV Inn. 


are not able to be long out of their money. But ^e iuf» 
ferings of me, and those of my rank, are trifles in cotn<r 
pariton of what the meaner sort undergo ; such as the 
buyers and sellers at fain and markets ; the shopkee]wrt 
in every town, and farmen in general ; all those wlio 
travel with fish, poultry, pedlery-ware, and other conve- 
niences to sell : but more especially handicraftsmen, 
who work for us by the day ; and common lalwurers, 
whom I have already mentioned. Both these kinds of 
people I am forced to employ, until their wages amount 
to a double pistole, or a moidore, (for we hardly have 
any gold of lower value left us,) to divide it among 
themselves as they can : and this is generally done at 
an alehouse, or brandy shop; where, besides the cost 
of getting drunk, (which is usually the case,) they must 
pay tenpence, or a shilling, for changing their piece 
into silver, to some huckstering fellow, who follows 
that trade. But, what is infinitely worse, those jKiot 
men, for want of due payment, are forced to take up 
their oatmeal, and other necessaries of life, at almost 
double value ; and consequently are not able to dis- 
charge half their score, especially under the scarceness 
of com for two years past, and the melancholy disap- 
pointment of the present crop. 

The causes of this, and a thousand other evils, are 
clear and manifest to you and all thinking men, al- 
though hidden from the vulgar : these indeed complain 
of hard times, the dearth of corn, the want of money, 
the badness of seasons ; that their goods liear no price, 
and the poor cannot find work ; but their weak reason- 
ingsnever carry them to the hatred and contempt borne 
us by our neighbours and brethren, without the least 
grounds of provocation ; who rejoice at our sufferings, 
although sometimes to their own disadvantage. They 
consider not the dead weight upon every beneficial 
branch of our trade ; that half our revenues are annu- 
ally sent to England ; with many other grievances 
peculiar to this unhappy kingdom, which keeps us from 
enjoying the common l^nefits of mankind; as you and 
some other lovers of their country have so often ob- 
served, with such good inclinations, and so little effect. 

It is true indeed, that under our circumstances in ge- 
neral, this complaint for the want of silver may appear 
as ridiculous, as for a man to be impatient about a cut 
finger, when he is struck with the plague : and yet a 
poor fellow going to the gallows, may be allowed to feel 
the smart of wasps while he is upon Tyburn road. This 
misfortune is so urging and vexatious in every kind of 
small traffic, and so hourly pressing upon all persons in 
the country whatsoever, that a hundred inconveniences, 
of perhaps greater moment in themselves, have been 
tamely submitted to, with far less disquietude anu 
murmur. And the case seems yet the harder, if it be 
true, what many skilful men assert, that nothing is 
more easy than a remedy ; and, that the want of silver, 
in proportion to the little gold remaining among us, is 
altogether as unnecessary, as it is inconvenient. A 
person of distinction assured me very lately, that in 
discoursing with the lord-lieutenant [Lord Carteretl 
before his last return to England, his excellency said, 
“ He had pressed the matter often, in proper time and 
place, and to proper persons ; and could not see any 
difficulty of the least moment, that could prevent us 
from being made easy upon this article.” 

Whoever carries to England twenty-seven English 
shillings, and brings back one moidore of full weight, is 
a gainer of ninepence Irish ; in a guinea, the advantage 
is threepence ; and twopence in a pistole. The bankcara 
who are generally masters of all our gold and silver, wifii 
this advantage, have sent over as much of the latter 
as came into their haiads. The value of one thousand 
moidores in silver would thus amount in clear profit 
37/. I Os. The shopkeepers, and other traders wno go 
to London to buy goods, followed the same (iraciict; by 
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which we have been driven to this insupportable die- 
tren* 

To a common thinker, it would seem, that nothin^ 
would be more easy than for the government to redress 
this evil at any time they shall please. When the 
value of guineas was lowered in England from 21s, 
and 6rf. to only 21s., the consequences to this kingdom 
were obvious, and manifest to us all : and a sober man 
may be allowed at least to wonder, although he dare not 
complain, why a new regulation of coin among us was 
not then made ; much more, why it has never been since. 
It would surely require no very profound skill ii; 
algebra to reduce the difference of ninepence in 30s. 
or threepence in a guinea, to less than a farthing ; and 
so sma'l a fraction could be no temptation either to 
bankers, to hazard their silver at sea, or tradesmen to 
load themselves witli it in their journeys to England. In 
my humble opinion, it would be no unseasonable conde- 
scension, if the government would graciously please to 
signify to the poor loyal Protestant subjects of Ireland, 
either that this miserable want of silver is not possibly 
to be remedied in any degree by the nicest skill in arith- 
metic : or else that it does not stand with the good plea- 
sure of England to suffer any silver at all among us. In 
the former case, it would be madness to expect impos- 
sibilities ; and, in the other, we must submit : for lives 
and fortunes are always at the mercy of the con- 
queror. 

The question has been often put in printed papers, by 
the drapier and others, or perhaps by the same writer 
under different styles, why this kingdom should not 
be permitted to have a mint of its own, for the coinage 
of gold, silver, and copper; which is a power exercised 
by many bishops, and every petty prince, in Germany? 
But this question has never been answered; nor the 
least application, that I have heard of, made to the crown 
from hence for the grant of a public mint ; although it 
stands upon record, that several cities and corporations 
here, had the liberty of coining silver : I can see no 
reasons, why we alone, of all nations, are thus re- 
strained, but such as I dare not mention ; only thus far 
I may venture, that Ireland is the first imperial 
kingdom since Nimrod, i-i 'ch ever wanted power to 
coin their own mone/. 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for 
any subject to petition either the prince or the parlia- 
ment, provided it l>e done in a dutiful and regular 
manner : but what is lawful for a subject of Ireland, I 
profess I cannot determine : nor will undertake that the 
printer shall not be prosecuted in a court of justice for 
publishing my wishes, that a poor shopkeeper might be 
able to clmnge a guinea or a moidore when a customer 
comes for a crown’s worth of goods. I have known less 
crimes punished with the utmost severity, under the 
title of disaffection. And I cannot but approve the 
wisdom of the ancients, who, after Astrea had fled from 
the earth, at least took care to provide three upright 
judges for hell. Men’s ears among us are ind^d grown 
so nice, that whoever happens to think out of fashion, 
in what relates to the welfare of this kingdom, dare not 
so much as complain of the toothach, lest our weak 
and busy dabblers in politics should be ready to swear 
against him for disaffection. 

There was a method practised by sir Ambrose 
Crawley, the great dealer in iron works, which I wonder 
the gentlemen of our country, under this great exigence, 
have not thought fit to imitate. In the several towns 
and villages where he dealt, and many miles round, he 
gave liotes instead of money, (from twopence to twenty 
shillipg 8 ,)which passed current in all shops and markets, 
as well as in houses where meat or drink was sold. I 
see no reason, why the like practice may not be intro- 
duced among us with some degree of success ; or, at 
least, may not serve us a poor expedient in this our 


blessed age of paper ; which, as it disenarges all out 
greatest payments, may be equally useful in the smallei, 
and may just keep us alive, until an English act of 
Parliament shall forbid it. 

I have been told, that among some of our poorest 
American colonies upon the continent, the people en- 
joy the liberty of cutting the little money among them 
into halves and quarters, for the conveniences of small 
traffic. How happy should we be in comparison of 
our present condition, if the like privilege were granted 
to us of employing the sheers for want of a mint, 
upon our foreign gold, by clipping it into half-crowns, 
and shillings, and even lower denominations ; for beg- 
gars must be content to live upon scraps; and it 
would be our felicity, that these scraps could never 
be exported to other countries while anything bettei 
^l»as left. 

If 1 either of these projects will avail, I see nothing 
left us but to truck and barter our goods, like the wild 
Indians, with each other, or with our too powerful 
neighbours; only with this disadvantage on our side, 
that the Indians enjoy the product of their own land j 
whereas the better half of ours is sent away, without so 
much as a recompense in bugles or glass in return. 

It must needs be a very comfortable circumstance 
in the present juncture, that some thousand families 
are gone, are going, or preparing to go from hence, and 
settle themselves in America : the poorer sort for wani 
of work ; the farmers, whose beneficial bargains are 
now liecome a rack-rent too hard to be borne, and those 
who have any ready money, or can purchase any by 
the sale of their goods or leases, because they find their 
fortunes hourly decaying, that their goods will bear no 
price, and that few or none have any money to buy 
the very necessaries of life, are hastening to follow 
their departed neighbours. It is true, corn among us 
carries a very high price ; but it is for the same reason 
that rats and cats, and dead horses, have been often 
bought for gold in a town besieged. 

There is a person of quality in my neighbourhood, 
who, twenty years ago, when he was just come to age, 
being unexperienced, and of a generous temper, let his 
lands, even as times went then, at a low rate to able 
tenants ; and, consequently, by the rise of lands since 
that time, looked upon his estate to be set at half- 
value : but numbers of these tenants, or their descen- 
dants, are now oflering to sell tlieir leases by auction 
even those which were for lives, some of them renew- 
able for ever, and some fee-farms, which the landlord 
himself has bought in at half tlie price they would 
have yielded seven years ago. And some leases let at 
the same time for lives, have been given up to him 
without any consideration at all. 

This is the most favourable face of all things at pre- 
sent among us ; I say among us of the north, who were 
esteemed the only thriving people of the kingdom. And 
how far, and how soon, this misery and desolation may 
spread, it is easy to foresee. 

The vast sums of money daily carried off by our 
numerous adventurers to America, liave deprived us 
9 f our gold in these parts, almost as much as of our 
ilver. And the good wives who come to our houses 
>ffer us their pieces of linen, upon which their whole 
dependence lies, for so little profit, that it can neither 
half pay their rents, nor half support their families. 

It 18 remarkable, that this enthusiasm spread among 
»ur northern people, of sheltering themselves in the 
;oiitinent of America, has no other foundation than 
heir present insupportable condition at home. I have 
made all possible inquiries to learn what encourage- 
ment our jieople have met with, by any intelligence 
Tom tliose plantations, sufficient to make them under* 
:ake so tedious and hazartlons a voyage in all seasons 
f the year, and so ill accommodated in their ships 
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dial mail]! of them have diedmiierably in their pas- 
sage, but could never get ouc satisfactory answer. 
Somebody, they knew not who, had written letters to 
bis friend or cousin from thence inviting him by all 
means to come over ; that it was a fine fruitful country, 
and to be held for ever at a jjenny an acre. But the 
truth of the fact is this : the English established in 
those colonies are in great want of men to inhabit that 
tract of ground which lies between them and the wild 
Indians, who are not reduced under their dominion. 
We read of some barbarous people, whom the Romans 
placed in their army for no other service than to blunt 
their enemies' swords, and afterward to fill up trenches 
with their dead bodies. And thus our people who 
transport themselves, are settled into those interjacent 
tracts, as a screen against the insults of the savages ; 
and many have as. much land as they can clear from 
the woods, at a very reasonable rate, if they can attord 
to pay about a hundred years’ purchase by their labour. 
Now, beside the fox's reason," which inclines all those 
who have already ventured thither to represent every- 
thing in a false light, as well for justifying their own 
conduct as for getting companions in their misery, the 
governing people in those plantations have also wisely 
provided that no letters shall l)e sufleied to pass from 
thence hither, without being first viewed by the coun- 
cil ; by wliich our people here are wholly deceived in 
the opinions they have of the happy condition of their 
friends gone before them. This was accidentally dis- 
covered some months ago by an honest man, who 
having transported himself and family thither, and 
finding all things directly contrary to his hope, had 
the luck to convey a private note by a faithful liand to 
his relation here, entreating him not to think of such 
a voyage, and to discourage all his friends from at- 
tempting it. Vet this although it be a truth well 
known, has produce<l very little efi’ect : which is no 
manner of wonder ; for as it is natural to a man in a 
fever to turn often, although without any hope of ease ; 
or when he is pursujjd, to leap down a precipice, to 
avoid an enemy just at his back ; so men in the ex- 
tremest degree of misery and want will naturally fly 
to the first appearance of relief, let it be ever so vain or 
visionary. 

You may observe that I have very 8uj)erficially 
touched the subject 1 began with, and with the utmost 
caution j for 1 know how criminal the least complaint 
has Ijeen thought, however seasonable or just or honestly 
intended, which has forced me to offer up my daily 
prayers, that it may never, at least in my time, he in- 
terpreted by inuendoes as a false, scandalous, seditious, 
and disaflected action, for a man to roar under an acute 
fit of the gout ; which, beside the loss and the danger, 
would be very inconvenient to one of my age, so se- 
verely afflicted with that dlstemjwr. 

I wish you good success, but I can promise you 
little, in an ungrateful office you have taken up with- 
out the least view eitlier to reputation or pri)fit. Per- 
haps your comfort is, that none hut villains and betrayers 
of their country can l)e your enemies. U|X)n which 
I have little to say, having not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with many of that sort; and therefore, as you 
may easily believe, am compelled to lead a very re- 
tired life. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

A- Nouth. 

• Whak, having lost his tail, would have persuaded the rest 
to cut off theirs. 
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DEDICATION" 

TO THE TWO FIRST VOLUMES OF SIR WILLIAM 
TEMPLE’S LETTERS. 

Published in 1700. soon after Sir WilUam’s da^ase. 

To his most sacred majesty, William III., king of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. These 
letters of sir William Temple having been left, to my 
care, they are most humbly presented to your majesty, by 
Your majesty’s most dutiful and ob^ient subject, 
Jonathan Swift. 


PREFACE TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE'S 
WORKS. 

The collection of the following letters is owing to the 
diligence of Mr. Thomas Downton, who was one of the 
secretaries during the whole time wherein they bear 
date ; and it has succeeded very fortunately for the 
public, that there is contained in them an account of 
all the chief transactions and negotiations which passed 
in Christendom during the seven years wherein they 
are dated ; as the war from Holland which began in 
1665 ; the treaty between his majesty and the bishop 
of Munster, with the issue of it; the French invasion 
of Flanders in the year 1667 ; the ^ace concluded 
between Spain and Portugal by the king’s mediation ; 
the treaty at Breda; the triple alliance; the peace at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in the first part ; and in the second 
part the negotiations in Holland in consequence of 
those alliances, with the steps and degrees by which 
they came to decay ; the journey and death of nradani ; 
the seizure of Lorrain and his excellency's recalling ; 
with the first unkindness between England and Hol- 
land, upon the yacht's transporting his lady and 
family; and tlie beginning of the second Dutch war 
in 1672. With lliese aie intermixed several letters, 
familiar and pleasant. 

1 found the book among sir William Temple's 
papers, with many otliers, wherewith I had the oppor- 
tunity of being long conversant, having passed several 
years in his family. 

I pretend no other ])art than the care that Mr. 
Downton's book should be correctly transcribed, anti 
the letters placed in the order they were writ. I have 
also made some literal ametidments, especially in the 
T^tin, Frencli, and Spanish ; these I took care should 
be translated and printed in another column, for the 
use of such readers as may be unacquainted with the 
originals. Whatever fault there may be iu the trans- 
lation, I doubt I must answer for the greater part, and 
must leave the rest to those friends who were pleased to 
assist me. I speak only of the Frencli and Latin ; for 
the few Spanish tjranslations 1 believe need no ajxilogy. 

It is generally believed that this author hasadvance<l 
our English tongue to as great a perfection as it can 
well bear ; and yet how great a master he was of it, as 
1 think, never appeared so much as it will iu the 
following letters, wherein the style appears so very 
different, according to the difference of the persons to 
whom they w’ere addressed ; either men of business or 
idle, of pleasure or serious, of great or of less parts or 
abilities, in their several stations ; so that one may dis- 
cover the characters of most of those persons he writes 
to, from the style of his letters. 

At the end of each volume, is added a collection, 
Cvipied by the same hand, of several letters to this 
ambassador, from the chief jiersons employed, either at 
home or abroad, in these transactions, and during six 
years' course of his negociatioiis ; among whicn ate 

H •• Neither this d»’dication. nor tenderness for the man whom 
once he had loaded with confidence and Ibndness, revived in king 
William the remembrance of lus promise. Swift awhile iit* 
tended the court, but socn found his soltowtioat hopelem.’*-- 

JOUKSON. 
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many fVoin the pensionary John de Wi^ and all the 
writing^ of this kind that I know of, which reraain of 
that minister, so renowned in his time. 

It has been justly complained of as a defect among 
us, that the English tongue has produced no letters of 
any value ; to supply which it has been the vein of late 
years, to translate several out of other languages, though 
1 think with little success; yet among many advan- 
tages, which might recommend this sort of writing, it 
is certain that nothing is so capable of giving a true 
account of stories, as letters are ; which describe actions 
while they are breathing, whereas all other relations are 
of actions past and dead ; so as it has been observed, 
that the epistles of Cicero to Atticus give a better 
account of those times, than is to be found in any 
other writer. 

In the following letters the reader will everywhere 
discover the force and spirit of this author ; but that 
which will most value them to the public, both at home 
and abroad, is, first, that the matters contained in them 
were the ground and foundation, whereon all the wars 
and invasions, as well as all the negotiations and 
treaties of peace in Christendom, have since been raised. 
And next, that they are written by a person who had so 
great a share in all those transactions and negotiations. 

By residing in his family I know the author has had 
frequent instances from several great persons, both at 
home and abroad, to publish some memoirs of tliose 
aflairs and transactions, which are the subject of the 
following papers ; and particularly of the treaties of 
the triple alliance, and those of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but 
his usual answer was, that whatever memoirs he had 
written of those times and negotiations were burnt ; 
however, that perha})s after his death some papers 
might come out, wherein there would l)€ some account 
of them. By which, as he often told me, he meant 
these letters. 

I had begun to fit them for tiie press during the 
author's life, but never could prevail for leave to 
publish them ; though he was pleased to be at the 
piiins of reviewing, and to give me his directions for 
digesting them in order. It has since pleased God to 
take this great and good person to himself ; and he 
having done me tlie honour to leave and recommend 
to me the care of his writings, I thought I could not at 
present do a greater service to my country, or to the 
author's memory, than by making these papers public. 

By way of introduction, I need only take notice, that 
after the peace of the Pyrenees, and his majesty's 
happy restoration in 1660, there was a general |)eace in 
Christendom, (except only the remainder of a war be- 
tween Spain and Portugal,) until the year 1665; when 
that l>etween England and Holland began, which pro- 
duced a treaty between his majesty and the bishop of 
Munster. And this commences the following letters. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART OF SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLE’S MISCELLANEA, 1701. 

The two following essays, “ Of Pofmlar Discontents,’’ 
and “ Of Health and Long Life," were written many 
years before the author’s death. They were revised 
and corrected by himself ; and were designed to have 
been part of a third miscellanea, to which some others 
were to have been added, if the latter part of his life 
had been attetided with any sufficient degree of health. 

For the third paper, relating to the controversy about 
“ Ancient and Modern Leaniing,’’ I cannot well y»- 
form the reader upon what occasion it was writ, having 
been at that time in another kingdom ; but it appears 
never lo have been finished by the author. 

Tlic two next papers contain the heads of two essays 
intended to have been written upon the “ Difl'eieiit 


Conditions of Life and Fortune,” and upon ‘*C«n 
versation.” 1 have directed they should l^e printed 
among the rest, because I believe there are few who 
will not be content to sec even the first draught of any- 
thing from the author’s hand. 

At the end I have added a few translations firom 
Virgil, Horace, and Tibullus, or rather imitations, dons 
by the author above thirty years ago ; whereof the first 
was printed among other eclogues of Virgil, in the year 
1679, hut without any mention of the author. Thqjr 
were indeed not intended to have been made public, 
till I was informed of several copies that were got 
abroad, and those very imperfect and corrupt. There- 
fore the reader finds them here, only to prevent him 
from finding them in other places very faulty, and 
perhaps accompanied with many spurious addrtions. 

. Jonathan Swift. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLES LETTERS, 1703. 

The following ])apers are the last of this, or indeed of 
any kind, about which the author ever gave me his 
particular commands. They were corrected by himself, 
and fairly transcribed in his lifetime. I have in all 
things followed his directions as strictly as 1 could ; 
but accidents unforeseen having since intervened, I have 
thought convenient to lessen the bulk of this volume. 
To which end, I have omitted several letters addressed 
to persons with whom this author corresponded without 
any jmrticular confidence, further than upon account of 
their posts : because great numl>er8 of such letters, pro- 
cured out of the office, or by other means, (how justifi- 
able I shall not examine,) have been already printed ; 
but, running wholly upon long dry subjects of business, 
have met no other reception than merely what the 
reputation of the author would give them. If I could 
have foreseen an end of this trade, 1 should, upon some 
considerations, have longer forborne sending these into 
the world. But 1 daily hear, that new discoveries of 
original letters are hasting to the jness : to stop the 
current of which, I am forced to an earlier publication 
than I designed. And therefore I take this occasion 
to inform the reader, that these letters, ending with the 
author's revocation from his employments abroad, 
(wiiich in less than two years was followed by his 
retirement from all public business,) are the last he 
ever intended for the press ; having been selected by 
himself from great numbers yet lying among his papers. 

If I could have been prevailed with by the rhetoric 
of booksellers, or any other little regards, I might 
easily, instead of retrenching, have made very consider- 
able additions : and by that means have perlmps taken 
the surest course to prevent the interloping of others. 
But, if the press must needs be loaded, I would rather 
it should not be by my means. And therefore I may 
h(){)e to be allowed one word in the style of a publisher, 
(an office liable to much censure without the least 
pretensions to merit or to praise,) that if I have not been 
much deceived in others and myself, the reader will 
hardly find one letter in fhis collection unworthy of the 
author, or which does not contain something either of 
entertainment or of use. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD PART OF SIR 
WILLIAM TEMPLE'S MEMOIRS;* 

FROM THE PEACE CONCLUDED 1679 TO THE TIME Qf 

THE author's retirement FROM PUliLIC Ill'S INK9E. 
[first published in 1709 ] 

Et ille quidem plenus annis obiit, pltraus honoribus; tills 
etiam quos recusavlt. — P lin. Epist. ii. 1. 

It was perfectly in compliance lo some jiersons for 

» It ap]M‘ars that ihuiigli sir William rumple U'ul left uo 
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whose opinion I have great deference, that I bo long 
withheld the publication of the following papers. They 
teemed to think that the freedom of some passages in 
these memoirs might give offence to several who were 
still alive ; and whose part in those affairs which are 
here related, could not be transmitted to posterity with 
any advantage to their reputation. But whether this 
objection be in itself of much weight, may perhaps lie 
disputed; at least it should have little with me, who 
am under no restraint in that particular; since I am not 
of an age to remember those transactions, nor had any 
acquaintance with those persons whose counsels or pro- 
ceedings are condemned, and who are all of them now 
dead. 

But, as this author is very free in exposing the weak- 
ness and corruptions of ill ministers, so he is as ready 
to commend the abilities and virtue of others, as may 
be observed from several passages of these memoirs; 
particularly of the late earl of Sunderland, with whom 
the author continued in the most intimate friendship to 
his death ; and who was father of that most learned 
and excellent lord, now secretary of state: as likewise, 
of the present earl of Rochester; and the earl of 
Godolphin, now lord treasurer, represented by this 
impartial author as a person at that time deservedly 
entrusted with so great a part in the prime ministry; 
an office he now executes again with such universal 
applause, so much to the queen s honour and his own, 
and to the advantage of his country, as well as of the 
whole confederacy. 

There are two objections I have sometimes heard to 
have been offered against those memoirs that were 
printed in the author's lifetime, and which these now 
published may perhaps be equally liable to. Fiist, as 
to tlte matter; that the author speaks too much of 
himself : next, as to the style ; that he affects the use of 
French words, as well as some turns of expression 
peculiar to that language. 

I believe, those who make the former criticism do 
not well consider the nature of memoirs : it is to the 
French (if 1 mistake not) we chietly owe that manner 
of writing; and sir William Temple is not only the 
first, but I think the only Englishman (at least of any 
consequence), who ever attempted it. The best French 
memoirs are writ by such persons as were the principal 
actors in those transactions they pretend to relate, 
whether of wars or negotiations. Those of sir William 
Temple are of the same nature ; and therefore, in rny 
judgment, the publisher* (who sent them into the 
world without the author's privity) gave them a wrong 
title when he called them “ Memoirs of what passed in 
Christendom,” &c., whereas it should rather have been 
“ Memoirs of the Treaty at Nimeguen,” which was 

lainly the sense of the author, who in the epistle tells 

is son, that “ in compliance with Ins desire, he will 
leave him some memoirs of wliat passed in his public 
employments abroad ;” and in the book itself, when lie 
deduces an account of the state of war in Christendom, 
he says, it is only to prepare the reader ftr a relation 
of that famous treaty ; where he and sir Lionel Jenkins 
were the only mediators that continued any considerable 
time; and as the author was first in commission, so in 
point of abilities or credit, either abroad or at home, 
there was no sort of comparison between the two jier- 
sons. Those memoirs, therefore, are properly a relation 
of a general treaty of peace, wherein the author had 
the principal os well as the most honourable part in 
quality of mediator ; so that the frequent mention of 

special oummands with Swift resin^cting the tliird part of his 
meipoirs, lie nevertheless intended them for piit)li<ratiou. Cnving 
to some TKtlitical allusions, sir William's friends wLsIuhI to 
suppress them, and Swift, by their publication, incurred their 
extreme displeasiue, in particular of sir William's sister, lady 
tJilToid. 

* They were llrst published in 1689, by II. Cliiswell. 


himself seems not only excusable but necessary. The 
same may be offered in defence of the following papers j 
because, during the greatest part of the period they 
treat of, the author was in chief confidence with the 
king his master. To which may be added, that, in 
the few preliminary lines at the head of the first page, 
the author professes he writ those papers “ for the satis- 
faction of his friends hereafter, upon the grounds of his 
retirement, and his resolution never to meddle again 
witl) public affairs.” As to the objection against the 
style of the former Memoirs, that il abounds in Freiicii 
words and turns of expression ; it is to be considered 
that at the treaty of Nimeguen, all business, either by 
writing or discourse, passed in the French tongue ; and 
the author having lived so many years abroad, in that 
and foreign embassies, where all business, as well as 
conversation, ran in that language, it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to write upon public affairs without some 
tincture of it in his style though in his other writings 
there be little or nothing of it to he observed ; and as 
he has often assured me, it was a thing he never 
affected ; so, upon the objections made to his fonner 
Memoirs, he blotted out some French words in these, 
and placed English in their stead, though perhaps not 
so significant. 

There is one thing proper to inform the reader, why 
these Memoirs are called the Third Part, there having 
never been published but one part before, where, in the 
beginning, the author mentions a former part, and in 
the conclusion promises a third. The subject of the 
first part was chiefly the triple alliance, during the ne- 
gotiation of which my lord Arlington was secretary of 
state and chief minister. Sir Milliam Temple often 
assured me he had bunit those Memoirs; and for that 
reason was content his letters during his embassies at 
fhe Hague and Aix la-Chapelle, should be printed after 
his death, in some manner to supply that loss. 

What it was that moved sir William Temple to 
burn those first Memoirs, may perhaps be conjectured 
from some passages in the second part, formerly 
printed. In one place, the author has these words : 
“ My lord Arlington, who made so great a figure in 
the former jmrt of these Memoirs, was now grown out 
of all credit,” &c. In other |^>art8 he tells us, That 
lord was of the ministry which broke the triple league 
advised the Dutch war and French alliance; and, in 
short, was the bottom of all those ruinous measures 
which the court of England was then taking so that, 
as I have been told from a g\)ud hand, and as it seems 
very probable, he could nut think that lord a person 
fit to be celebrated for his j>art in forwarding that 
famous league while he was secretary of state, who had 
made such counterpaces to destroy it. At the end 1 
have subjoined an Appendix, containing, besides one 
or two other particulars, a Sj>eech of sir William Tem- 
ple’s in the house of commons; and an Answer of the 
King’s to an A<ldress of that House, relating to the Bill 
of Exclusion ; both which are mentioned in these Me- 
moirs. 

1 have only farther to inform the reaaer, tliat, although 
these lepers were corrected by the author, yet he luid 
once intended to insert 8<)me additions in several jplaces, 
as appared by certain hints or memorandums in the 
margin ; but whether they were timitted out of forget- 
fulness, neglect, or want of health, I cannot determine ; 
one iiossage relating to sir \\ illiam .lories he was pleased 
to tell me, and 1 have added it in the Appndix,** The 
rest 1 know nothing of; hut tlie thread of the story it 
entire without them. 

* Sir William Jones was reputetl one ot the best speakers is 
the hou^e, nml was very *eal ns in his endeavours for |*fo 
muting the bill of exclusi m (in 1678.) 
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A MEDITATION UPON A BROOM- 
STICK. 

ACCORDINO TO THE STVLE AND MANNER OF THE HO- 
NOURABLE ROBERT BOYLE’s MEDITATIONS. 


** In the yearly visits Nhich Swift made to Ix>ndon, during 
Itis stay there he passec. much of his time at Lord Uerkelev’a, 
officiating as ciiaplain to the family, aud attending her lad^'ship 
in her private devotions; after which the doctor, by her desire, 
used to read to her some moral or religious discourse. Tlie 
Countess had at this time taken a great liking to Mr. Boyle's 
Meditations, and was determined to go through them in that 
manner ; but as Swift had by no means the same relish for that 
kind of writing which her ladyship had, he soon grew weary of 
the task ; and a whim coming into his he^l, resolved to get rid 
of it in a way which might occasion some sport in the family ; 
for which they had as high a relish os himself The next time 
he was employed in reaiiiug one of these Meditations, he took 
an opportunity of conveying away the liook, and dexterously 
inserted a leat, on which he had written his own Meditation on 
a Broomstick ; after whicli he took care to have the book re- 
stored to its proper place, and in his nc.\t attendance on my 
lady, when he was d. -sired to \)roceed to the next Meditation, 
Swift opened upon the place where 'he leaf had been inserted, 
and with great composure read the title, ‘ A Meditation on a 
Broomstick.’ Lady Berkeley, a It tie surprised at the oddity 
of the title, stopped him. re])eating the words, ' A Meditation 
on a Broomstick ! Wliat a strange subject ! But there is no 
knowing what useful lessons oi instruction this wonderful man 
may draw from things apparently the most trivial. Pray let us 
hear what he says upon it,’ Sw'ift then, with an inflexible 
gravity of countenance, proceeded to read the Me<Htation, in the 
same solemn tone which he had used in delivering the former. 
Lady Berkeley, not at all suspecting a trick, in tlie fulness of 
her prepossession, was every now and then, during the reading 
of it, expressing her admiration of this extraordinary man, who 
could draw such tine moral reflections from so coutem])til)le a 
subject: with which, though Swift must have lieen inwardly 
not a little tickled, yet he preserved a most ])erfect comiiosure 
of features, so that she had not the least room to suspect any 
deceit. Soon after, some company coming in. Swift pretended 
business, and v\ithdrew, foreseeing what Mas to follow. Lady 
Berkeley, full ol' tlie subject, soon entered upon the praises of 
those heavenly Meditations of Mr. Boylo. ‘ But,’ said she, 
the doctor has Ijeen just reading one to me, which has surprised 
me more than all the rest.’ One of the company asked which 
of the Meditations slie meant ? She answered directly, in tlie 
simplicity of her heart, ‘ I mean, tliat excellent Meditation upon 
the Broomstick.’ Tlie company looked at each other with some 
surprise, and could scarce refrain from laughing. But they all 
Rjn-eed tliat they had never heard of such a Meditation lieforc. 

* Upon my word,’ said my lady, ‘ there it is, look into that 
book, and convince yourselves.’ One of them opened the book, 
and found it there indeed, but in Swift’s handwriting; upon 
which a general burst of laughter ensued ; and my lady, when 
the first surpiise was over, enjoyed the joke as mucJi as any of 
them ; saying, ‘ What a vile trick has that rogue played me I 
But it is his way, he never baulks his humour in anything.’ 
The alTair ended in a great deal of harmless mirth, and Swift, 
vou may be sure, was not asked to procei'd any further into the 
Meditations.” 


This single stick, wliich you now behold ingloriously 
lying in that neglected corner, I once knew in a 
flourishing state in a forest : it, was full of sap, full of 
leaves, and full of boughs ; hut now, in vain does the 
busy art of man pretend to vie with nature, by tying 
that withered luiiidle of twigs to its sapless trunk : it is 
now, at best, but the reverse of what it was, a tree 
turned upside down, the branches on the earth, and 
the root iu the air ; it is now handled by every dirty 
wench, condemned to do her drudgery, and, by a ca- 
pricious kind of fate, destined to make other things 
clean, and be nasty itself : at length, worn to the stumps 
ill the service of the maids, it is either thrown out of 
doors, or condemned to the last use, of kindling a Are. 
When 1 beheld this 1 sighed, and said within myself, 
S^urelp man tn a Brooniattcft! Nature sent him into 
the world strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, 
wearing his own hair on ids head, the pro|jer brancjies 
of this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of inteinjie- 
rance has lopjied off his green boughs, and left him 
a withered trunk ; be then flies to art, and puts on a 
periwig, valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of 
luiire (all covered with jiowder}, that never grew on his 


head ; but now, slionld this our broomstick ]nreteiid U 
enter the scene, proud of those birchen spoils it nevei 
bore, and all covered with dust, though the sweepings 
of the finest lady’s chamber, we should be apt to ridi- 
cule and despise its vanity. Partial judges mat we are 
of our own excellences and other men’s defaults ! 

But a broomstick, perhaps, you will say, is an em- 
blem of a tree standing on its head ; and pray what is 
man, but a topsyturvy creature, his animal faculties 
{perpetually mounted on hjs rational, his head where his 
heels should be, grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with 
all his faults, he sets up to he a universal reformer and 
corrector of abuses, a remover of grievances, rakes into 
every slut's corner of nature, bringing hidden corrup- 
tion to the light, and raises a mighty dust where there 
was none before ; sharing dee{)ly all the while in the 
very same pollutions lie pretends to sweep away ; his 
last days are 8{)ent in slavery to women, and generally 
the least deserving ; till, worn out to the stumps, like* 
his brother besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or 
made use of to kindle flames for others to warm them- 
selves by. 


A TRITICAL ESSAY 

UPON THE FACULTIES OF THE MIND. 

TO . 

Sir, — Being so great a lover of antiquities, it was reason- 
able to sujppose, you would be very much obliged 
with anything that was new. I have been of late 
ofleiided with many writers of ceSays and moral dis- 
courses, for running into stale topics and threadbare 
quotations, and not handling their subject fully and 
closely ; all which errors J have carefully avoided in 
the following essay, which I have proposed as a pattern 
for young writers to imitate. The thoughts and oliserv- 
ations being entirely new, the quotations untouched by 
others, the subject of mighty importance, and treated 
with much order and {perspicuity, it has cost me u 
great deal of time ; and 1 desire you will accept and 
consider it as the utmost eflbrt of my genius. 

A TRITICAL ESSAY, &c. 

Phii osopheus say, that man is a microcosm, or little 
world, resembling in miniature every {part of the great; 
and, ill my o{pinion, the body natural may be compared 
to the body {politic ; and if this be so, how can the Epi- 
curean's (ppiiiion be true, that tlie universe was formed 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms: which I will no 
more believe, than that the accidental jumbling of the 
letters of the alphabet, could fall by chance into a most 
ingenious and learned treatise of philo 80 {phy. JRiMurn 
teneatis amici f This false o{pinion must needs create 
many more : it is like an error in the first concoction, 
which cauiKPt be corrected in the second ; the founda- 
tion is weak, and whatever superstructure you raise 
upon it, must, of necessity, fall to the ground. Thus 
men are led from one error to another, until, withlxion, 
they embrace a cloud instead of Juno ; or, like the dog 
ill the fable, lose the substance in gaping at the shadow. 
For such opinions cannot cohere ; but, like the iron and 
clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzar's image, must 
separate and break in pieces 1 have read in a certain 
author, that Alexander wept because he had no more 
worlds to conquer : which he needed not have done, i< 
the fortuitous concourse of atoms could create one : 
but this is an opinion fitter for that many-headcHl 
beast, the vulgar, to entertain than for so wise a man 
as Epicurus ; the corrupt {part of his sect cpiily borrowed 
his name, as the monkey did the cat's claw to draw tlie 
chestnut out (pi’ the fire. 

However, the first step to (he cure is to know the 
disease; and though (ruth may be difficult to findf 
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because, as the philosopher observes, she lives in the 
bottom of a well, yet we need not, like blind men, 
grope in open daylight. I hoi)e I may be allowed, 
among so iiiany far more learned men, to offer my mite, 
since a stander-by may sometimes, perhaps, see more 
of the game than he that plays it. But I do not think 
a philosopher obliged to account for every phenomenon 
in nature, or drown himself with Aristotle, for not 
being able to solve the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
in that fatal sentence he passed upon himself. Quia te 
non capiOy tu capiet me. Wherein he was at once the 
judge and the criminal, the accuser and executioner. 
Socrates, on the other hand, who said he knew nothing, 
was pronounced by the oracle to be the wisest man in 
the world. 

But to return from this digression : I think it as 
clear as any demonstration of Euclid, that nature does 
nothing in vain ; if we were able to dive into her 
secret recesses, we should find that the smallest blade 
of grass, or most contemptible weed, has its particular 
use : but she is chiefly admirable in her minutest com- 
positions; the least and most contemptible insect most 
discovers the art of nature, if I may so call it, though 
nature, which delights in variety, will always triumph 
over art : and as the poet observes, 

Naturam expellas furca licet, usque recurret. 

But the various opinions of philosophers have scat- 
tered through the world as many plagues of the mind 
as Pandora's box did those of the body ; only with 
this difference, that they have not left bojre at the 
bottom. And if truth be not fled with Astrea, she 
is certainly as hidden as the source of Nile, and can 
be found only in Utopia. Not that I would reflect on 
those wise sages, which would be a sort of ingratitude ; 
and he that calls a man ungrateful, sums up all the 
evil that a man can be guilty of, 

logratiim si dixerit. omuia dicis. 

But, what 1 blame the philosophers for (though 
some may think it a paradox) is chiefly their pride ; 
nothing less than an ipee dixit, and you must pin your 
faith on their sleeve. And though Diogenes liv^ in 
a tub, tliere might be ft)r aught I know as much pride 
under his rags as in the fine-spun garments of the 
divine Plato. It is reported of tliis Diogenes, that 
when Alexander came to see him, and promised to 
give him whatever he would ask, the cynic only 
answered, “ Take not from me what thou canst not 
give me, but stand from between me and the light 
which was almost as extravagant as the philosopher 
that flung his moi»ey into the sea, with this remarkable 
saying 

How different was this man from the usurer, who, 
l>eing told his son would spend all he had got, replied, 
“ He cannot take more pleasure in spending than I 
did in getting it.” These men could see the faults of 
each other, but not their own ; those they flung into 
the bag behind ; non videmut id manticce quod in tergo 
est. I may jierhaps be censured for my tree opinions 
by those carping Momuses whom authors worship, as 
the Indians do the devil, for fear. They will endeavour 
to give my reputation as many wounds as the man in 
the almanack ; but I value it not; and perhap, like 
fl'res, they may buzz so often about the candle, till they 
bimi their wings. They must pai-don me if I venture 
to give them this advice, not to rail at what they 
cannot understand ; it does but discover tliat self- 
tormenting passion of envy, than which the greatest 
tyrant never invented a more cruel torment : 

Invidii Siculi non iuvenere Tyranni 

Tormentum msjus.— 

1 must be SO bold to tell my critics and witlings, that 
they can no more judge of this than a man that is born 
blind can have anv true idea of colours. I have always 


oliserved that your empty vessels sound loudest: 1 
value tlieir lashes as little as the sea did those of Xerxes, 
when he whipped it. The utmost favour a man can 
expect from them is, that which Polyphemus promised 
Ulysses, that he would devour him the last : they think 
to subdue a writer, as Caesar did his enemy, with a 
Feni^ vidi, vici. I confess I value the opinion of the 

judicious few, a Rymer, a Dennis, or a W* k ; but 

for the rest, to give my judgment at once, I think the 
long dispute among the philosophers about a vacuum 
may be determined in the affirmative, that it is to be 
found in a critic's head. They are at best but the 
diones of the learned world, who devour the honey 
and will not work themselves : and a writer need no 
more regard them than the moon does the barking of a 
little senseless cur. For, in spite of their terrible roar- 
ing, you may, with half an eye, discover tlie ass under 
the lion’s skin. 

But to return to our discourse ; Demosthenes being 
asked what was the first part of an orator, replied 
action : what was the second, action : what was the 
third, action : and so on, ad injinitum. This may l)e 
true in oratory ; but c()ntem}jlation in otlier things 
exceeds action. And, tlierefore, a wise man is never 
less alone than when he is alone : Nunquam minus 
solus, quam cum solus. 

And Archimedes, the famous mathematician, was 
so intent upon his problems that he never minded the 
soldiers who came to kill him. Therefore, not to de- 
tract from the just praise which belongs to orators, 
they ought to consider that nature, which gave us two 
eyes, to see and two ears to hear, has given us but one 
tongue to speak ; wherein, however, some do so 
alK)und, that the virtuosi who have been so long 
in search for the perpetual motion, may infallibly find 
it there. 

Some men admire republics, because orators flourish 
there most, and are the greatest enemies of tyranny ; 
but my opinion is, th.at one tyrant is better than a 
hundred. Besides, these orators inflame the people, 
whose anger is really but a short fit of madness. 

Ira furor brevis est. 

After which, laws are like cobwelw, which may 
catch small flies, but let wasps and hornets break 
through. But in oratory the greatest art is to hide art. 
Artis est celure artem. 

But this must be the work of time, we must lay 
hold on all opportunities, and let slip no occasion; 
else we shall be forced to weave Peneloj)e'8 web, un- 
ravel in the night what we spun in the day. And 
therefore I have observed, that Time is painted wltli a 
lock before, and bald Iwhind, signifying thereby, 
that we must take time (as we say) by the forelock, 
for when it is once jwist, there is no recalling it. 

The mind of man is at first (if you will piudon the 
expression) like a tabula rasa, or like wax, which, 
while it is soft, is capable of any impression, till time 
has hardened it. And at length Death, that grim 
tyrant, stops us in the midst of our career. The 
greatest coiujuerors have at last l)een conquered by 
death, which spares none, from the sceptre to the spade : 
More omuibus communis. 

All rivers go to the sea, but none return from it 
Xerxes wept when lie beheld his army, to consider that 
in less than a hundred years they would be all dead. 
Anacreon was choked with a grape-stone ; and violent 
joy kills as well as violent grief. There is notliing ir. 
this world constant, but inconstancy; yet Plato thought, 
that if Virtue would appear to uie world in her own 
native diess, all men would be enamoured with her. 
But now, since inter«ist governs the world, and men 
neglect the golden mean, Jupiter himself, if he came 
to the ear til, would lie despised, unless it were, as he 
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did to Danae, in a golden shower : for men now-a-days 
worship the rising sun, and not the setting : 

DoneO eris felix multos numerabls amiooi. 

Thus have I, in obedience to your commands, ven- 
tured to expose myself to censure in this critical age. 
Whether I have done right to my subject must be left 
to the judgment of my learned reader : however, I can- 
not but hope that my attempting of it may be encou- 
ragement for some able pen to perform it with more 
success. 


A mOPOSAL 

FOR CORRECTING, IMPROVING. AND ASCERTAIN- 
ING THE ENGLISH TONGUE, IN A LETTER TO THE 
MOST HONOURABLE ROBERT EARL OF OXFORD 
AND MORTIMER. LORD HIGH TREASURER OF 
GREA'P BRITAIN, 

FIRST PRINTED IN MAY, 1712. 


'• 1 HAVE Vieen six hours to-day moruing writing nineteen pages 
of a letter to lord-treasurer, about forming a society, or 
academy, to correct and fix the English language. It will not 
be above five or six more. I will send it him to morrow ; 
and will print it, if he desires me .” — Journal to Stella^ Feb. 

21. nil 12. 

” I finished the rest of my letter to lord -treasurer to-day and 
it to him.” — Utid. Feb. 22. 

“ Lord-treasurer has lent the long letter I writ him to Prior; 
and I can’t get Prior to return it. I want to have it printed ; 
a: id to make i»p this academy for the improvement of our 
language.” — Ihid. March 11. 

“ My letter to tlie lord treasurer al)ont tlie English tongue is 
now printing ; and I suffer my name to l)e put at the end of 
ri, whieh 1 never did before in my life.” — Ibid. May 10, 
1712. 

'* Have yon seen my letter to the lord-treasurer? Tliere are 
two answers come out to it already, though it is no politics, 
hut a harmless proposal alxuit the improvement of the Eng- 
lish tongue. I ladieve, if I writ an essay upon a straw some 
fool would answer it ” — Ibid. May 31. 

“ You never told me how my letter to lord -treasurer pas-ses in 
Ireland.” — Ibid. July 1. 

“What care I, whether my letter to lord treasurer he com- 
mended there or not ? Why does not some'. od\ among you 
answer it, as three or four have done here r” — Ibid. July 17. 


Loudon. Feb. 22, 1711-12. 

My Lord, — What I had the honour of mentioniiig to 
your lordship some time ago in conversation, was not, 
a new thought, just then started by accident or occasion, 
hut the result of long reflectloti ; and I have hmi con- 
firmed in my sentiments, by the opinion of some very 
judicious iiersons with whom I consulted. They all 
agreed, that nothing wotild he of greater use towards 
the improvement of knowledge and politeness than 
some efVectual method for correcting, enlarging, and 
ascertaining our language ; and they think it a work 
very possible to be compassed under the protection of 
a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a 
ministry, and the care of proper persons chosen for 
stich an undertaken.*^ I was glad to find your lord- 
ship's answer in so different a style from what has been 
commonly made use of on the like occasions for some 
years past, That all such thoughts must l)e deferred to 
a time of peace ; a topic which some have carried so 
far, that they would not have us by any means think 
of preserving our civil or religious constitution, because 
we are engaged in a war abroad. It will he among 
the distinguishing marks of your ministry, my lord, 
that you have a genius above all such regards, and that 
no reasonable proposal for the honour, the advantage, 
or the ornament of your country, however foreign to 
your more immediate office, was ever neglected by 
you. I confess the merit of this candour and coiide- 

» Dr. Swift proposed a plan of this nature (the forming a 
society to fix a stanaard to tne English language) to his friend, 
as ho thouglit him, the lord-treasurer Oxford, but witliout 
•ucBesa.”— C h e8TicariKi.D. 


scension is very much lessened, because vour lords^iifi 
hardly leaves us room to offer our good wisnes j removing 
all our difficulties, and supplying our wants faster than 
the most visionary projector can adjust his schemes. 
And, therefore, my lord, the design of this paper is not 
so much to offer you ways and means, os to complain 
of a grievance, the redressing of which is to be your 
own work, as much as that of paying the nation's debts, 
or opening a trade into tlie South-sea ; and though not 
of such immediate benefit as either of these, or any 
other of your glorious actions, yet perhaps, in future 
ages, not less to your honour. 

My lord, 1 do here, in the name of all the learned 
and polite persons of tlie nation, complain to your 
lord.ship, as first minister, that our language is ex- 
tremely imjierfect ; tliat its daily improvements are by 
no means in proportion to its daily corruptions; tliai 
tlie pretenders to polish and refine it have chiefly 
multi})lied abuses and absurdities ; and that in many 
instances it oflends against every part of grammar. 
But lest your lordship should think my censure too 
severe, 1 shall take leave to be more particular. 

I believe your lordship will agree with me in the 
reason, why our language is less refined than those of 
Italy, Spain, or France. 'Tis plain that the Latin 
tongue, ill its jmrity, was never in this island, towards 
the conquest of which few or no attempts were made 
till the time of Claudius ; neither was that language 
ever so vulgar in Britain as it is known to have been 
in Gaul and Spain. Further, we find that the Roman 
legions here were at length all recalled to help their 
country against the Goths, and other barbarous in- 
vaders. Meantime the Britons, left to shift for them- 
selves, and daily harassed by cruel inroads from the 
Piets, were forced to call in the Saxons for their de- 
fence; who, consequently, reduced the greatest part of 
the island to their own power, drove the Britons into 
the most remote and nioiinhiinous parts, and the rest of 
the country, in customs, religion, and language, 
became wholly Saxon. This I take to be the reason 
why there are more Latin words * remaining in the 
British tongue, th.aii in the old Saxon, which, excepting 
some few variations in the orthography, is the same in 
most original words with our preseJit English, as well 
as with Overman and other Northern dialects. 

Edward the Confessor liaving lived long in France, 
appears to he the first who introduced any mixture of 
the French tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting 
what the prince was fond of, and others taking it up 
for a fashion, as it is now with us. William the Con- 
queror proceeded much further ; bringing over with him 
vast numbers of that nation, scattering them in every 
monastery, giving them great quantities of land, di- 
recting all pleadings to be in that language, and en- 
deavouring to make it universal in the kingdom. This 
at least is the opinion generally received ; but your 
lordship has fully convinced me, that the French 
tongue made yet a greater progress here under Harry II., 
who had large territories on ttiat continent l)oth from 
his father and his wife, made frequent journeys and ex- 
peditions thitlier, and was always attended with a num- 
ber of his countrymen, retainers at his court. For tome 
centuries after there was a constant intercourse between 
France and England, by the dominions we iiossessed 
there, and the conquests we made ; so that our language, 
l)etween two and three hundred years ago, seems to 
have had a greater mixture with French than at 
present, many words having Iwjeii afterword rejected, 
and some since the time of Spenser, although we have 
still retained not a few, which have been long aiiti- 

|^“Asfor our Englinh tongue; the great altemtioiM It has 
undergone in the two last ceuturies are principally owing to 
that vast stoek ni’ iMtin words which wo Imve trauBplantod MtO 
our own soil.’ — BsMTLitv. 
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quatetl ni France. I could produce several instances 
ot* both kinds, if it were of any use or eiitertainmeut. 

To examine into the several circumstances by which 
rtie language of a country may be altered would force 
me to enter into a wide field. I shall only observe, 
that the Latin, the French, and the English, seem to 
have undergone the same fortune. Tlie first, from the 
days of Romulus to those of Julius Cassar, sulFeied 
perpetual changes ; and by wliat we meet in those 
authors who occasionally speak on that subject, as well 
as from certain fragments of old laws, it is manifest 
that the Latin 300 years before Tally, was as unin- 
telligible in his time as the English and French of the 
same period are now ; and these two have changed as 
much since William the Conqueror (which is but 
little less than 700 years) as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like term. Whether our language or the 
French will decline as fast as the Roman did, is a 
question that would perhaps admit more debate than 
it is worth. There were many reasons for the cor- 
ruptions of the last ; as, the change of their government 
1 > a tyranny, which ruined the study of eloquence, 
there being no further use or encouragement for |K)pular 
orators ; their giving not ordy the freedom of the city, 
but capacity for employments, to several towns in Gaul, 
S 7 »ain, and (xemany, and other distant parts, as far as 
Asia; which brought a great number of foreign pre- 
tenders into Rome ; the slavish disposition of the senate 
and people, by wliich the wit and eloquence of the age 
were wholly turned into panegyric, the most barren 
of all subjects ; the great corruption of manners, and 
introduction of foreign luxury, with foi*eign terms to 
express it, with several others that might be assigned ; 
not to metition those invasions from the Goths and 
Vandals, which are too obvious to insist on. 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection 
before it began to decay, and the French for these last 
fifty years, has been polishing as much as it will bear, 
and appears to be declining by the natural inconsistency 
of that people, and the aflectation of some late authors 
to introduce and multiply cant words, which is the most 
ruinous corruption in any language. La Bruyere, a 
late celebrated writer among tliern, makes use of many 
new terms, which are not to be found in any of tlie 
common dictionaries before his time. But the English 
tongue is not arrived to such a degree of perfection as 
to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decay ; and 
if it were once refined to a certain standard, perhaps 
there miglit be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at 
least till we are invaded and made a conquest by 
some other state ; and even then our best writings might 
probably be preserved with care, and grow into esteem, 
and the authors have a chance for immortality. 

But without such great revolutions as these (to which 
we are, I think, less subject than kingdoms upon the 
continent) I see no absolute necessity why any language 
should be perpetually changing ; for we find many ex- 
amples to the contrary. From Homer to Plutarch are 
above a thousand years ; so long at least the piurity 
of the Greek tongue may be allowed to last, and we 
know not how far before. The Grecians spread their 
colonies round all the coast of Asia Minor, even to the 
northern parts lying towards the Euxine, in every island 
of t,ue vEgean sea, and several others in the Mediterra- 
nean ; where the language was preserved entire for many 
ages, after they themselves became colonies to Rome, 
and till they were overrun by the barbarous nations 
upon the fall of that empire. The Cliinese have books 
in their language above two thousand years old, neither 
have the frequent conquests of the Tartars been able to 
alter it. The German, Spanish, and Italian have 
admitted few or no changes for some ages past. The 
other langui^es of Europe I know nothing of; neitiier 
n therr otiv occasion lo consider them. 


Having taken this compass, 1 return to those con- 
aiderations upon our own language, whicl 1 would 
humbly offer your lordship. The period wherein the 
English tongue received most improvement I take to 
commence with the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and to conclude with the great rebellion in 
forty-two. It is true, there was a very ill taste both of 
style and wit, which prevailed under kii>g James I.; 
but that seems to have been corrected in the first years 
of his successor, who, among many other qualifications 
of an excellent prince, was a great j)atron of learning. 
From the civil war to this present time, I am apt to 
doubt whether the corruptions in our language have not 
at least equalled the retinements of it ; and these cor- 
ruptions very few of the best authors in our age have 
wholly escaped. During the usurpation, such an infu- 
sion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every writing 
as was not shaken off in many years after. To this 
succeeded that licentiousness which entered with the 
Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals, 
fell to corrupt our language; which last was not likely 
to be much improved by those, who at that time made 
up the court of king Charles II. ; eitlier such who had 
followed him in his banisnment, or who had l)een alto- 
gether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic times; 
or young men, who had l>een educated in the same 
country : so that the court, which used to be the 
standard of propriety and correctness of speech, was 
then, and, I think, has ever since continued, the worst 
school in England for that accomplishment ; and so 
will remain till better care be taken in the education 
of our young nobility, that they may set out into the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness. The consequence 
of this defect upon our language may appear from the 
plays and other compositions written for entertainment 
within fifty years jAst; filled with a succession of 
affected phrases, and new conceited words, either bor- 
rowed from the current style of the court, or from those 
who, under the character of men of wit and pleasure, 
pretended to give the law. Many of these refinements 
have already been long antiquated, and are now hardly 
intelligible ; which is no wonder, when they were the 
product only of ignorance and caprice. 

I have never known this great town without one or . 
more dunces of figure, who had credit enough to give 
rise to some new word, and propagate it in most conversa- 
tions, though it had neither h»mour nor significancy. 
If it struck the present taste, it was soon transferred 
into the plays and current scribbles of the week, an<i 
became an addition to our language ; while the men of 
wit and learning, instead of early obviating such cor- 
ruptions, were too often seduced lo imitate and comply 
with them. 

There is another set of men who have contributed 
very much to the spoiling of the English tongue ; 1 
mean the poets from the time of the Restoration. These 
gentlemen, altliough they could not be insensible how 
much our language was already overstocked with mono- 
syllables, yet, to save time and pains, introduced that 
barbarous custom of abbreviating words to fit them to 
the measure of their verses ; and this they have fre- 
quently done so very injudiciously, as to form such harsh 
uiibarmoniuus sounds that noi»e l)ut a northern ear 
could endure. They have joined the most obdurate coii- 
soiiants with one intervening vowel, only to shorten a 
syllable; and their taste in time became so depraved, 
that what was at first a poetical license, not to be jus- 
tified, they made their choice, alleging that the words 
pronounced at length sounded faint and languid* This 
was a pretence to take up the same custom in prose ; so 
that most of the books we see now-a-days are ftall of 
those nmngllngs and abbreviations. Instances of this 
abuse ore innumerable : what dues your lorudiip think 
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of tbe wortli dradg’d, difhirb’d, rebtik'd, Hedg'd, and a a geniui more than the rest of otr neighbours : but yon. 
tboiuarid others everywhere to be met with in prose as lordship will be of my opinion, that we ought U> stnig* 
well as verse? where, by leaving out a vowel to save a gle with these natural disadvantages as much as we can, 
syllable, we form so jarring a sound, and so difficidt to and be careful whom we employ whenever we design to 
utter, that I have often wondered how it could ever correct them, which is a work that has hitherto been 
obtain. assumed by the least qualified hands. So that if tht 

Another cause (and perhaps borrowed from the former) choice had been left to me, I would rather have trusted 
which has contributed not a little to the maiming the refinement of our language, as far as it relates to 
of our language, is a foolish opinion, advanced of late sound, to the judgment of the women, than of illiterate 
y«irs, tliat we ought to spell exactly as we speak ; court fops, half-witted poets, and university boys. For 
which, lieside the obvious inconvenience of utterly it is plain that women, in their manner of corrupting 
destroying our etymology, would be a thing we should wonls, do naturally discard the consonants as we do the 
never see an end of. Not only the several towns and vowels. What I am going to tell your lordship appears 
counties of England have a different way of pro- very trifling : that more than once, where some of both 
noiinciiig, but even here in London they clip their words sexes were in company, I have persuaded two or three 
afler one manner about the court, another in the city, of each to take a pen, and write down a number of 
and a third in the suburbs ; and, in a few years, it is letters joined together, just as it came intotlieir heads; 
proUhle, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or and upon reading this gibberish, we have found that 
bwhidii shall direct; all which, reduced to writing, which the men had wrote, by the frequent encountering 
would entirely confound orthography. Yet many people of rough consonants, to sound like High Dutch ; and 
ore so fond of this conceit that it is sometimes a difficult the other, by the women, like Italian, abounding in 
matter to read modern books and ])amphlet8; where vowels and liquids. Now, though I would by no means 
tlie words are so' curtailed, and varied from their ori- give ladies the trouble of advising us in the reformation 
ginal 8{)elling, that whoever lias l)een use<l to plain of our language, yet I cannot help thinking that, since 
English will hardly know them by sight. they have been left out of all meetings, except parties 

Several young men at the universities, terribly pos- at j)lay, or wliere worse designs are carried on, our con- 
sessed with the fear of pedantry, run iun> a worse versatioii has very much degenerated, 
extreme, at»d think all jKjliteness to consist in reading lii order to reform our language, I conceive, my lord, 
the daily trash sent down to them from hence ; this they that a free judicious choice should be made of such 
call knowing the world, and reading wen and manners, persons as are generally allowed to be best qualifled for 
I'ljiis furnished, tliey come up to town, reckon all their such a work, without any regard to quality, party, or 
ernirs for accomplishments, borrow tbe newest set of })rofe8»ion. These, to a certain number at least, should 
pfirases; and if they fake a jien into their hands, all the iissemlde at some appointed time and place, and fix on 
o<ld words they have picked np in a coffeehouse, or a rules by which they design to proceed. What methods 
gaming ordinary, are pn*duced as flowers of style; and tliey will take is not for me to prescribe. Your lord- 
ilie orfhogra|)hy refined to the utmost. To this we owe ship, and other persons in great employments, might 
those monstrous productions which, under the name of plem* to be of the number: and I am afraid such a 
Trips, .Spies, Amusements, and other conceited ajipel- society would want your instruction ami example, as 
Jatioiis, have overrun us for some years jvust. To this much as your protection ; for I have, not without a 
we owe that strange race of wits, who tell us, they write little envy, observed of late the style of some great 
to the humour of f he age. And I wisli I coidd siiy, these ministers very much to exceed that of any other pro- 
quaint fopj)eries were wliolly absent from graver sidijects. diictions. 

In shfirt, I would undertake to show yinir lord.ship The persons who are to undertake tliis work will have 
several pieces, where the beauties of this kind are so the examjde of the French before them, to imitate where 
predominant that, with all your skill in languages, these have proceeded right, and to avoid their mistakes, 
you could never be able to read or understand them. Reside the grammar part, wherein we are allowed to be 
lUit 1 am very much inisfakon if many of thew^ false very defective, they will observe many gross improprie- 
lefinements among us^o m>t arise from a ])rinciple ties, wliicli, however authorized by practice, and grown 
wliich would quite destroy llieir credit, if it were well familiar, ought to be discarded. They will find many 
understood and considered. For 1 am afraid, my lord, words that deserve to be utterly thrown out of our lan- 
tliat with all the real good qualities of our country, we guage, many more to be corrected, and ])erha])8 not a 
are naturally not very polite. This jierpetual disposi- few long since antiquated, which ought to be restored 
tion to shorten our words by retrenching the vowels, is on account of their energy and sound, 
nothing else but a tendency to la])8e into the barlxuity But what 1 have most at heart is, that some method 
of those northern nations from whom we are descende<(, should he thought on for ascertaining and fixing our lan- 
and whose languages labour all under the same defect, guage for ever, after such alterations are made in it as 
For it is worthy our observation, that the Spiuiiards, sliall Im? thought requisite. For I am of opinion, it is 
the French, and the Italians, althougli derived from the better a language should not l)e wholly perfect, than that 
same northern ancestors with ourselves, are with the it should l»e per|ietually changing ; and we must give 
utmost difficulty taught to j)roiiounce our words, which over at one time, or at length infallibly change for the 
the Swedes and Danes, us well us the Germans and the worse ; ns the Romans did, when they began to quit 
Dutch, attain to with ease, because our syllables resem- their sinqdicity of style for affected refinements, such 
ble theirs in the roughness and frequency of consonants, as we meet in Tacitus and other authors ; which ended 
Now, as we struggle with an ill climate to iirqwove the by degrees in many barbarities, even before the Goths 
nobler kinds of fruits, are at the expense of walls to re- had invailed Italy. 

ceive and reverlierate the faint rays of the sun, and fence The fume of our writers is usually confined to these 
against the uortiieru blast, we sometimes, by the help two islands, and it is hard it should be limited in time, 
of a good soil, equal the production of warmer countries, as much as place, by the perpetual variations of ou, 
who have no need to lie at so much costand care. It is 8|)eech. It is your lordship's ol»ervation, that if it were 
the same thing with respect to the politer arts among not for the Bible and Common Prayer Book in tbe 
us; and the same defect of heat which gives a fierceness vulgar tongue, we should hardly be able to uiidersUtid 
to our natures may contribute to that roughness of our anything that was written among us a hundred yean 
language, which tiears some analogy to the harsh fruit ago ; which is certainly true : for those books being 
of colder countries. For I do not reckon that we want (lerjietiially read in churches, have proved a kind of 
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•raiidard for language, especially to the common peo)de. 
And I doubt whetlier the alterations since introduced 
have added much to the beauty or strength of the 
English tongue, though they have taken off a great deal 
from that simplicity which is one of the greatest per- 
fections in any language. You, my lord, who are so 
conversant in the sacred writings, and so great a judge 
of them in their originals, will agree, that no translation 
our country ever yet produced, has come up to that of 
the Old and New Testament ; and by the many beau- 
tiful passages which I have often had the honour to hear 
your lordsliip cite from thence, I am persuaded that 
the translators of the Bible were masters of an English 
style much fitter for that work than any we see in our 
present writings; which I take to be owing to the sim- 
plicity that runs through the whole. Then, as to the 
greatest part of our liturgy, compiled long before the 
translation of the Bible now in use, and little altered 
since, there seem to be in it as great strains of true 
sublime eloquetjce as are anywhere to be found in our 
language; which every man of good taste will observe 
in the communion service, that of burial, and other parts. 

But when I say that I would have our huiguage 
after it is duly correct, always to last, I do not mean 
that it should never be enlarged. Provided that no 
word, which a society shall give a sanction to, be after- 
ward antiquated and exploded, tiiey may have lit>erty 
to receive whatever new ones they shall find occasion 
for; because then tlie old hooks will yet l)e always 
valuable according to their iiifrinsic worth, and not 
thrown aside on account of unintelligible words and 
phrases, which appear harsh and uncouth, only because 
they are out of fashion. Had the Homan tongue con- 
tinued vulgar in that city till this time, it would have 
been absolutely necessary, from the mighty changes 
that have been made in law and religion, from the 
many terms of art required in trade and in war, from the 
new inventions that have hap|)eiied in the world, from 
the vast spreading of navigation and commerce, with 
many other obvious circumstances, to have made great 
additions to that language ; yet the ancients would 
still have been read and understood with pleasure and 
ease. The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch, yet 
the former author was ])robably as well understood in 
Trajan’s time as the latter. What Horace says of words 
going off and perishing like leaves, and new ones 
coming in their place, is a misfortune he laments, 
rather than a thing he approves ; but I cannot see why 
this should be absolutely necessary, or if it were, what 
would liave become of his monwnentum cere perenniu$ ! 

Writing by memory only, as I do at present, I would 
gladly keep within my depth ; and therefore shall not 
enter into further particulars. Neither do I pretend 
more than to show the usefulness of this design, and to 
make some general observations, leaving the rest to that 
society which I hope will owe its institution and pa- 
tronage to your lordship. Besides, I would willingly 
avoid repetition, having, about a year ago, communi- 
cated to the public much of what I had to offer upon 
this subject, by the liands of an ingenious gentleman, 
who, for a long time did thri<3t' a-week divert or 
instruct the kingdom by his papers, and is supposed 
to pursue the same design at present, under the mle of 
Spectator. This author, who has tried tlie force and 
compass of our language with so much success, agrees 
entirely with me in most of my sentiments relating to 
It ; so do the greatest part of the men of wit and leam- 
*** j ^ tlte happiness to converse with ; 

end ih^efore I im^ine that such a society would be 
prtrtty unanimous in the main points. 

I lordship must allow that such a work as this 
jmiigiit to peT^tioii would very much contribute to 
tne glory of her majesty's reign ; which ought to be 
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recorded in words more durable than brass, and such 
as our posterity may read a thousand years hence, 
with pleasure as well as admiration. 1 always dis- 
approved that false compliment to princes, that the most 
lasting monument they can have is the hearts of their 
subjects. It is indeed their greatest present felicity to 
reign in fheir subjects' hearts; but these are too perishable 
to preserve their memories, which can only be done by 
the liens of able and faithful instorians. And I take it 
to be your lordship's duty, as piime minister, to give 
order for inspecting our language, and rendering it fit 
to record the liistory of so great and good a princess. 
Besides, my lord, as disinterested as you appear to the 
world, I am convinced that no man is more in the 
power of a prevailing favourite passion than yourself ; 
I mean that desire of true and lasting honour which 
you have borne along with you through every stage of 
your life. To tins you have often sacrificed your 
interest, your ease, and your health ; for preserving 
and increiising this, you have exposed your person to 
secret treachery and open violence. There is not^ 
perhaps, an example in history of any minister, who, 
in so short a time, has performed so many great things, 
and overcome so many difficulties. Now, though I 
am fully convinced that you fear God, honour your 
queen, and love your country lis much as any of your 
fellow-subjects, yet I must believe that the desire of 
fame has been no inconsiderable motive to quicken you 
in the pursuit of those actions which will best deserve 
it. But, at the same time, 1 must be so plain as to 
tell your lordship, that if you will not take some care 
to settle our language, and put it into a state of con- 
tinuance, I cannot promise that your memory shall be 
preserved above a hundred years, further than by im- 
perfect tradition. 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former 
centuries, there was more eflecf ual care taken by our 
ancestors to preserve the memory of times and persons, 
than we find in this age of learning and politeness, us 
we are pleased to call it. The rude Latin of the monks 
is still very intelligible; whereas, bad their records 
been delivered down only in the vulgar tongue, so 
barren and so barbarous, so subject to continual suc- 
ceeding changes, they could not now be understood, 
unless by antiquaries who make it their study to ex- 
pound them. Ami we must at this day have l>een 
content with such poor abstracts of our English story, 
as laborious men of low genius would think fit to give 
us ; and even these, in the next age, would be like- 
wise swallowed up in succeeding collections. If things 
go on at this rate, all I can promise your lordship is, 
that, about two hundred years hence, some painful 
compiler, who will be at the trouble of studying old 
language, may inform the world, that in the reign of 
queen Anne, Robert, earl of Oxford, a very wise and 
excellent man, was made high treasurer, and saved 
his country, which in those days was almost ruined by 
a foreign war, and a domestic faction. Thus much ho 
may be able to pick out, and willing to transfer into 
his new history ; but the rest of your character, which 
I, or any other writer, may now value ourselves by 
drawing, and the particular account of the great things 
done under your ministry, for which you are already 
so celebrated in most parts of Europe, will probably be 
droptied, on account of the antiquate style and nuui- 
ner they are delivered in. 

How then shall any man, who has a genius for 
history equal to the best of the ancients, be able to un- 
dertake such a work with spirit and cheerfulness, when 
be considers that he will be read with pleasure but a 
very few years, and, in an age or two, snail hardly lie 
understood without an interpreter f This is like em- 
ploying an excellent statuary to work upon mouldering 
•tone. Those who affdv tlieir studies to preserve ths 
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memory of other* will always have some concern for 
their own ; and I believe if. is for this reason that so 
few writers among us, of any distinction, have turned 
their thoughts to such a discouraging employment; 
for tne best English historian must lie under this mor- 
tification, that when his style grows antiquated, he 
will be only considered as a tedious relater of facts, 
and j>erhaps consulted in his turn, among other neglected 
authors, to furnish materials for some future collector. 

I doubt your lordship is but ill entertained with a 
few scattered thoughts upon a subject that deserves to 
be treated with ability and care. However, I must beg 
leave to add a few words more, perhaps not altogether 
foreign to the same matter. I know not whether that 
which I am going to say may pass for caution, advice, 
or rej)roach, any of which will be justly thought very 
im|)ro]H?r from one in my station to one in yours. 
However, I must venture to affirm, that if genius and 
learning be not encouraged under your lordship's ad- 
ministration, you are the most inexcusable person 
alive. All your other virtues, my lord, will be defec- 
tive without this; your aflTahility, candour, and good- 
nature; that per]ietual agreeableness of conversation, 
so disengaged in the midst of such a weight of business 
and opposition; even your justice, prudence and mag- 
uauituity, will shine less bright without it. Your 
lordsliip is universally allowed to ]> 08 sess a very large 
portion in most parts of literature ; and to this you owe 
the cultivating of those many virtues which otherwise 
would have been leas ariorned, or iti lower perfection. 
Neither can you acquit yourself of these obligations 
without letting the arts, in their turn, share your in- 
fluence and protection : besides, who knows hut some 
true genius may hap|)en to arise under your ministry, 
exortm ut wtJ^rem not. Every age rniglit perhaps ])ro- 
duce one or two of these to adorn it, if they wore not 
sunk under the censure and obloquy of plodding, 
servile, imitating |)edants. I do not mean, by a true 
genitis, any bold writer who breaks tlirough the rule.s 
of decency to distinguish himself by tlie singularity of 
his opinions; hut one who, ujMni a deserving subject, 
is able to open new scenes, and discover a vein of true 
and noble thinking, which never etitered itjto any iina 
gination before ; every stroke of whose pen is worth all 
the paper blotted by hundreds of others in the compass 
of their lives. I know, my lord, your friends will 
(fier, in your defence, that in your private capacity 
you never refused your purse and credit to the service 
and support of learned or ingenious men ; and that, 
ever since you have been in jiublic employment, you 
have constantly Ijestowed your favours to the most de- 
serving persons. But i desire your lordship not to be 
deceived ; we never will admit of these excuses, nor 
will allow your private liberality, as great as it is, to 
atone for your excessive public thrift. But here again 
I am afraid most good subjects will interpose in your 
defence, by alleging the de8jH?rate condition you found 
the nation in, and the necessity there was for so able 
and faithful a steward to retrieve it, if jx)88ible, by tlie 
utmost frugality. We grant all this, my lord ; but 
then it ought likewise to be considered, that you have 
already saved several millions (o tlie public, and that 
what we ask is too inconsiderable to break into any 
rules of the strictest good husbandry. The French 
king bestows about h^f a doxen pensions to learned 
men in several parts of Eurojie, and perhaps a doxen 
in his own kingdom ; which in the whole do probably 
not amount to half the income of many a private co n- 
moner in England, yet have more contributed to the 
glory of that prince than any million he has otherwise 
employed. For learning, like all true merit, is easily 
satisfied ; while the false and counterfeit is perpetually 
craving, and never thinks it has enough. The smallest 
favour given by a great prince, as a mark of esteem to 


1 reward the endowments of the mini, never fails to be 
j returned with praise and gratitude, and loudly cele* 
brated to the world. I have known, some years ago, 
several |)ensioiis given to particular persons, (how 
deservedly I shall not inquire,) any one of which, if 
divided into several parcels, and distributed by the 
crown to those who might, upon occasion, distinguish 
themselves by some extraonlinary production of wit 
or learning, would be amply sufficient to answer the 
end. Or, if any such persons were above money, (as 
every great genius certainly is, with very moderate con- 
veniences of life,) a medal or some mark of distinction 
would do full as well. 

But 1 forget my province, and find myself turning 
projector before I am aware ; although it be one of the 
last characters under which I should desire to appear 
l)efore your lordship, esy)ecially when I have the ambi- 
tion of aspiring to that of being, with the greatest 
respect and truth, my lord, your lordship's most 
obedient, most obliged, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

AN ESSAY ON MODERN 
EDUCATION. 

From frequently reflecting upon the course and method 
of educating youth in this and a neighbouring kingdom, 
with the geiKTul success and consequence thereof, I am 
come to tins determination,: — that education is always 
the worse, in ])r()])()rtion to tlie wealth and grandeur of 
the parents; nor do J doubt u» the least, that if the 
whole world were now under the dominion of one mo- 
narch, (jirovided I might he allowed to choose where 
he should fix the seat of liis empire,) the only son and 
heir of that monarch w ild be the worst educated 
mortal that ever was h i since the creation ; and 1 
d()id)t the same proportion will hold through all de- 
grees and titles, from einjieror downward to the 
common gentry. 

1 do not say that this has been always the case ; for, 
in better times, it was directly otherwise, and a scholar 
may fill half his Greek and Roman shelves with authors 
of the noblest birth, as well as highest virtue ; iior do I 
tax all nations at present with this defect, for I know 
there are some to he excepted, and parficularly Scotland, 
under all the disadvantages of its climate and soil, if 
that happiness be not rather owing even to those very 
disadvantages. "What is then to be done, if this reflec- 
tion must fix on two countries, which will be most 
ready to take oflence, and which, of all others, it will 
be least prudent or safe to oflend ? 

But there is one circumstance yet more dangerous 
and lamentable : for if, according to the pottulatum 
already laid down, the higher quality any youth is of 
he is in greater likelihood to be worse educated, it 
behoves me to dread and keep far from the verge of 
scandalum magnatum. 

Retracting therefore that haxardous I 

shall venture no further at present than to say, that 
perhaps some additional care in educating the sons of 
nobility and principal gentry might not be ill em- 
ployed. If this be not delivered with softness enough, 

I must for the future be silent. 

In the mean time, let me ask only two questions, 
which relate to England. I ask, first, how it comes 
about that, for above sixty years past, the chief conduct 
of affairs has been generally placed in the hands of new 
men, with very few exceptions ^ I'he noblest blood of 
England having been shed in the grand rebellion, 
many great families became extinct, or were supported 
only by minors. When the king was restored, very 
few of those lords remained who began, or at least had 
improved, dieir education under the reigns of king 
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James ur king Charles I., of which lords the two princi- 
pal were the marquis of Onnond and the earl of 
Southampton. The minors had, during the rel>eIlion 
and usurpation, either received too much tincture of 
bad principles from those fanatic times, or, coming to 
age at the Restoration, fell into the vices of that dis- 
solute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereof, the necessity 
the crown lay under of introducing new men into the 
chief conduct of public affairs, or to the office of what 
we now call prime-ministers ; men of art, knowledge, ; 
application and insinuation, merely for want of a j 
supply among the nobility. They were generally 
(though not always) of good birth; sometimes younger 
brothers, at other times such, who, although inheriting 
good estati^s, yet happened to be well educated, and 
provided with learning. Such, under that king, were 
Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Osborn, Godolphin, Ashley 
Cooper: few or none under the short reign of king 
James 11. : under king William, Somers, Montague, 
Churchill, Vernon, Boyle, and many others: imder the 
queen. Harley, St. John, Harcourt, Trevor : wlio, indeed, 
were jjersons of the best privjite families, but unadorned 
with titles. So in the following reign, Mr. Robert 
Walpole was for many years prime-minister, in wliich 
post he still happily continues : his brother Horace is 
ambassador extraordinary to France. Mr. Addi.sori 
and Mr. Craggs, without the least alliance to support 
them, have been secretaries of state. 

Iftiie facts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could, with a little further recollection, pro- 
duce many more instances,) I would ask again, how it 
has hap,)ened, that in a nation jdeutifully uhoundiiig 
with nobility, so great share in the most competent 
parts of public management has been for so long a 
period chiefly intrusted to commoners ; unless some 
omis.sioiis or defects of the highest im])ort may he 
charged upon those to whom the care of educating onr 
noble youth had l)eeu committed ? For, if there l)e 
any difference between human creatures in the point of 
natural parts, as we usually call them, it should seem 
that the advantage lies on the side of children horn 
from uo hie anil wealthy parents; the same traditional 
sloth and luxury which render their body weak and 
effeminate, perliaj>s refining and giving a freer motion 
to the spirits beyond wliat can be expected from tlie 
gross, robust issue of meaner mortals. Add to this the 
peculiar advantages which all young noblemen possess 
by the privileges of their birth. Sucli as a free access to 
courts, and a universal deference paid to their persons. 

But, as my lord Bacon charges it for a fault on 
princes, that they are impatient to comjjass ends with- 
out giving themselves the trouble of consulting or 
executing the means, so, {^erliaps, it may be the dis- 
position of young nobles, either from the indulgence of 
p.irent8, tutors, and governors, or their own inactivity, 
that they expect the accomplishments of a good educa- 
tion without the least expense of time or study to 
acquire them. 

What I said last I am ready to retract, for the case 
is infinitely worse ; and the very maxims set up to 
direct modem education are enough to destroy all the 
seeds of knowledge, honour, wisdom, and virtue among 
us. The current opinion prevails, that the study of 
Greek and Latin is loss of time ; that public schools, 
by mingling the sons of noblemen with those of the 
Tulgar, engage the former in bad company ; that 
whipping breaks the spirits of lads well born ; that 
universities make young men pedants ; that to dance, 
fence, speak French, and know how to beliave yourself 
among great persons of both sexes, comprehends the 
whole duty of a gentleman. 

I cannot but think this wise system of education has 


I been much cultivated among us by those worthies of 
tlie army who, during the last war, returned from 
Flanders at the close of each campaign, became the 
dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness, to all those 
youngsters who frequent chocolate-coffee-gaming- 
houses, drawing-rooms, operas, levees, and assemblies : 
where a colonel, by his ])ay, perquisites, and plunder, 
was qualified to outshine many peers of the realm; 
and by the influence of an exotic habit and demeanour, 
adiled U) other foreign accomplishments, gave the law 
to tlie whole town, and was copied as the standard 
pattern of whatever was refined in dress, equipage, con- 
versation, or diversions. 

1 remember, in those times, an admired original of 
that vocation sitting in a coffeehouse near two gentle- 
men, wliereof one was of the clergy, who were engaged 
in some discourse that savoured of learning. This 
officer thought lit to interpose, and professing to deliver 
the sentiments of his fraternity, as well as his own, (and 
probably he did so of too many among them,) turned 
to the clergyman, and spoke in the following manner • 
“ D — n me, doctor, say what y )ii will, the army is the 
only school for gentlemen. Do you think my lord 
Marlborough beat the Frencli with Greek and Latin t 
D — n me, a scholar when he comes into good company, 
what is he but an ass f D — n me, 1 would be glad by 
G — d to see any of your scholars with his nouns and 
his verbs, and his philosophy, and trigonometry, what 
a figure he would make at a siege, or lilockade, or 

rencountering D — n me,” Scc.^ After which he 

proceeded with a volley of military terms, le8.s signifi- 
cant, sounding worse, and harder to be understood than 
any that were ever coined by tlie commentators upon 
Aristotle. I would not here be thought to charge the 
soldiery with ignorance and contempt of learning 
without allowing exceptions, of which J nave known 
many ; hut, liowever, tlie worst example, especially in 
a great majority, will certainly prevail. 

1 have heard that the late earl of Oxford, in the 
time of his ministry, never passed by White's chocolate- 
house (the common rendezvous of infamous sharper# 
and noble cullies) without bestowing a curse upon thaJ* 
famous academy as the bane of half the English 
nobility. J have likewise been told another passage 
concerning that great minister, which, liecause it gives 
a humourous idea of one principal ingredient in modern 
education, take as follows : — Le Sack, the famous 
French dancing master, in great admiration, asked a 
friend whether it were true that Mr. Harley was made 
an earl and lord treasurer? and finding it confirmed 
said, Well ; 1 wonder what the devil the queen could 
see in him ; for I attended him two years, and he was 
the greatest dunce that ever I taught.’ *’ 

Another hiuderance to good education, and I think 
the greatest of any, is that pernicious custom in rich 
and noble families of entertaining French tutors in 
their houses. I’liese •wretched pedagogues are enjoined 
by the father to take sjiecial care that the boy shall he 
perfect in his French ; by the mother, that master must 
not walk till he is hot, nor be sufl'ered to play with 
other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor daub his clothes, 
and to see the dancing master attends constantly, and 
does his duty ; she further insists, that he be not kept 
too long poring on his book, because he is subject to 
sore eyes, and of a weakly constitution. 

By these methods the young gentleman is, in every 
article, as fully accomplished at eight years old as at 
eight and twenty, age adiling only to tlie growth of his 
person and his vice ; so that if you should look at him 
in his boyhood through the magnifying end of a per • 

“ Swift has versified part of this passage in his poem on 
Hamilton*!* Bawn. 

b The story of’ Ije Sack many of the dean’s IrvixUbiive heard 
him tell, as he hud it from the earl himself. 
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•pectiv«f and in his matihood through the other, it 
would be impossible to spy any difference ; the same 
airs, the same strut, the same c()ck of his hat, and 
posture of his sword, (as far as the change of fashions 
will allow,) the same understanding, the same compass 
of knowledge, with the very same absurdity, impudence, 
and impertinence of tongue. 

He is taught from the nursery that he must inherit a 
great estate, and has no need to mind his book, which 
IS a lesson he never forgets to the end of his life. His 
chief solace is to steal down and play at spanfarthing 
with the page or young blackamoor, or little favourite 
footl)()y. one of which is his principal confident and 
bosom friend. 

There is one young lord* in this town, who, by an 
unexampled piece of good fortune, was miraculously 
matched out of the gulph of ignorance, confined to a 
public school for a due term of years, well whipped 
when he deserved it, clad no better than his comrades, 
and always their playfellow on the same foot; had no 

{ ireccdetice in the school, but what was given him by 
lis merit, and lost it whenever he was negligent. It is 
well known how many mutinies were bred at this 
unprecedented treatment, what complaints among his 
relations, and other great ones of both sexes ; that liis 
stockings with silver clocks were ravished from him ; 
that he wore his own hair ; that his dress was undis- 
tinguished ; that he was not fit to appear at a hall or 
assembly, nor suffered to go to either : and it was with 
the utmost difficulty lie became qualified for his 
present removal, where he may probably he further 
persecuted, aucl possibly with success, if the firmness of 
a very worthy governor and his own good dispositions 
will not preserve liim. I confess I cannot hut wish he 
may go on iu the way he began ; because I have a 
curiosity to know by so singular an exjieriment, 
whether truth, honour, justice, temperance, courage, 
and good sense, acquired by a school and college 
educ^afion, may not produce a very tolerable lad, 
although he should haprieri to fail in one or two of 
those accomplishments wliich in the general vogue are 
held so important to the finishing of a gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical education to 
have been exploded in public assemblies; and have 
heard more than one or two persons of high rank 
declare, they could learn nothing more at Oxffird and 
Cambridge than to drink ale and smoke tobacco ; 
wherein I firmly believed them, and could have added 
some hundred examples from my own observation in 
one of those universities ■, but they all were of young 
heirs sent thither only for form ; either from schools 
where they were not suffered by their careful parents to 
stay above three months iu the year ; or from under 
the management of French family tutors, who yet often 
attended them to their college, to prevent all possibility 
of their improvement ; hut I never yet knew any one 
[lerson of quality, who followed his studies at the 
university and carried away his just proportion of 
learning, that was not ready upon all occasions to cele- 
brate and defend that course of education, and to prove 
a patron of learned men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education 
which ought to have much weight, even with those 
who have no learning at all. The Uioks read at school 
and college are full of incitements to virtue, and dis- 
couragements from vice, drawn from the wisest reasons, 
the strongest motives, and the most influencing 
examples. Thus young minds are filled early with an 
inclination to good, and an abhorrence of evil, both 
which increase in them, according to the advances they 
make in literature ; and although they may be, and 
too often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and 
the opportunities of a large fortune, into some irregu- 
* Lord Mountcashel, bred at Dr. Sheridan*! school. 


laritiet, when they come forward into the great world, 
yet it is ever with reluctance and compunction of 
mind, because their bias to virtue still continues. 
They may stray sometimes, out of infirmity or com- 
pliance ; but they will soon return to the right road, 
and keep it always in view. I speak only of those 
excesses which are too much the attendants of youth 
and warmer blood ; for as to the points of honour, 
truth, justice, and other noble gifts of the mind, 
wherein the temperature of the body has no concern, 
they are seldom or ever known to be wild. 

I have engaged myself very unwarily in too copious 
a subject for so short a paper. The present scope I 
would aim at is, to prove that some proportion of 
human knowledge appears requisite to those who by 
their birth or fortune are called to the making of laws, 
and, in a subordinate way, to the execution of them ; 
and that such knowledge is not to be obtained, without 
a miracle, under the frequent, corrupt, and sottish 
methods of educating those who are horn to wealth or 
titles. For I would have it remembered that I do by 
no means confine these remarks to young persons of 
noble birth ; the same errors running through all 
families where there is wealth enough to afford that 
their sons (at legist the eldest) may he good for nothing. 
Why should my son he a scholar when it is not in- 
tended that he should live by his learning? By this 
rule, if what is commonly said be true, that ‘‘money 
answers all things,” why should my son be honest, 
tempt‘rate, just, or charitable, since he has no inten- 
tion to depend upon any of these qualities for a main- 
tenance? 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, the 
matter is not so had as I would make it ; and God, 
who works good out of evil, acting only by the ordinary 
course and rule of nature, permits this continual circu- 
lation of human things, for his own unsearchable ends. 
The father grows rich by avarice, injustice, oppression ; 
he is a tyrant in tlie neighbourhood over slaves and 
beggars, whom he calls his tenants. Why should he 
desire to have qualities infused into his son which 
himself never possessed, or knew, or found the want 
of, in the acquisition of his wealth ? The son, bred in 
sloth and idleness, becomes a spendthrift, a cully, a 
profligate, and goes out of the world a beggar, as his 
father came in : thus the former is punished for his 
own sins, as well as for those of the latter. The dung- 
hill, having raised a huge mushroom of short dura- 
tion, is now 8j)read to enrich other men's lands. It is 
indeed of worse consequence where noble families are 
gone to decay ; because their titles and privileges out- 
live their estates : and politicians tell us, that nothing 
is more dangerous to the public than a numerous 
nobility without merit or fortune. But even here God 
has likewise prescribed some remedy in the order of 
nature; so many great families coming to an end by 
the sloth, luxury, and abandoned lusts, which ener- 
vated their breed through every succession, producing 
gradually a more effeminate race wholly unlit for pro- 
pagation. 


HINTS TOWARD AN ESSAY ON 
CO NVERSATIO N. 

X HAVE observed few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or at least so slightly, handled os this ; and 
indeed I know few so difficult to be treated as it 
ought, nor yet upon which there seems so much to be 
said. 

Most things pursued bv men for the happiness of 
public or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, 
that they seldom subsist but in idea ; a true friend, a 
good marriage, a perfect form of government, v ith some 
otheii, require so many ingredients, so good iu their 
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ieveral kinds, and *ao much riiceoess in mixing them, 
that for some thousands of years men have despaired 
of reducing their schemes to perfection : but in con* 
versation it is, or might be, otherwise ; for here we are 
oidy to avoid a multitude of errors, v/hich, although a 
matter of some difficulty, may be in every man's power, 
for want of which it remains as mere an idea as tlie 
other. Therefore it seems to me, that the truest way 
to understand conversation, is to know the faults and 
errors to which it is subject, and from thence every 
man to form maxims to himself whereby it may be 
regulated, because it requires few talents to whicli 
most men are not born, or at least may not acquire, 
without any great genius or study. For nature has 
left every man a capacity of being agreeable, though 
not of shining in company ; and there are a hundred 
men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very few 
faults that they might correct in half au hour, are not 
so much os tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this sub- 
ject by mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and 
innocent a pleasure, so fitted for every period and con- 
dition of life, and so much in all men's power, should 
be so much neglected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be iKu^essary to note 
those errors that are obvious, as well as others which are 
seldomer observed, since there are few so obvious, or 
acknowledged, into which most men, some time or 
other, are not apt to run. 

For instance : nothing is more generally explodetl 
than the folly of talking too much ; yet 1 rarely re- 
member to have seen five i)eople together, where some 
one among them has not been predominant in that 
kind, to the great constraint and disgust of all the rest. 
But among such as deal in multitudes of words, none 
are comparable to the sober delil)erate talker, who 
proceeds with rnucli thought and caution, makes his I 
preface, branches out into several digressions, finds u 
hint that puts him in mind of another story, which he 
promises to tell you when this is done; comes back 
regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to iniini 
some person's name, holding bis head, complains of bis 
memory; the whole company all this while in sus- 
pense; at length says, it is no matter, and so goes on. 
And, to crown the business, it jKaliapg proves at last a 
story the compaiiy has heard fifty times before ; or, at 
best, some insipid adventure of the relater. 

Another general fault in conversation is that of those 
who affect to talk of themselves: some, without any 
ceremony, will run over the history of their lives; will 
relate the annals of their diseases, with the several 
symptoms and circumstances of them ; will enumerate 
♦be liardships and injustice they have suffered in court, 
in parliament, in love, or in law. Olliers are more 
dexterous, and with great art will lie on the watch to 
hook in their own praise: they will call a witness to 
remember they always foretold what would happen in 
such a case, but none would believe them ; they ad- 
vise<l such a man from the liegiuniug, and told him 
the consequences, just as they happened ; but be would 
have his own way. Others make a vanity of telling 
their faults ; they are the strangest men in tiie world ; 
they cannot dissemble ; they own it is a folly ; they 
have lost abundance of advantages by it ; but if you 
would give them the world, they cannot help it; there 
is something in tin ir nature that abhors insincerity and 
constraint ; with many other insufferable topics of the 
same altitude. 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, 
and ready to think he is so to others ; without once 
making this easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs 
can have no more weight with other men, than theirs 
have with Viim ; and how little that is he is sensible 
etiungh. 


Where a company lias met, I often have aSserved 
two persons discover, by some accident, that they were 
bred together at the same school or university ; after 
which file rest are condemned to silence, and to listen 
while these two are refreshing each other's memory, 
with the arch tricks and passages of themselves and 
their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army who will sit for 
some time witli a supercilious and impatient silence, 
full of anger and contempt for those wno are talking; 
at length, of a sudden, demanding audience, decide 
the matter in a short dogmatical way ; then witlidraw 
within himself again, and vouchsafe to talk no mure, 
until his spirits circulate again to the same point. 

There ai‘e some faults in conversation which none 
are so subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much 
os when they are with each other. If they have opened 
their mouths without en<leavouriug to say a witty 
thing, they think it is so many words lost : it is a 
torment to the hearers, as much as to themselves, to see 
them upon the rack for invention, an<l in perpetual 
constraint, with so little success. They must do some- 
thing extraordinary in order to acquit themselves, and 
answer their character, else tht standers-hy may he 
disajjpoinfed, and he apt to think them only like the 
rest of mortals. 1 have known two men of wit indus- 
triously brought together in order to entertain the com- 
pany, where they have made a very ridiculous figure, 
and provided all the mirth at their own expense. 

I know a man of wit who is never easy but where 
he can be allowed to dictate and presiile : he neither 
expects to be informed or entertained, hut to display 
his own talents. His business is to he good company, 
and not good conversation ; and liiererore he chooses to 
frequent thovse who are content to listen, and profess 
themselves liis admirers. And indeed the worst con- 
versation I ever rernernher to have heard in my life 
was that at Will s cofieehoiise, where the wits (as they 
were called) used formerly lo assemble; that is to say, 
five or six men who had writ plays, or at least pro- 
logues, or had share in a miscellany, came thither, and 
entertained one another witli fheir trifling composures, 
in so important an air as if they had been the noblest 
efforts of human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms 
depended on tiiern ; and they were usually attended 
with an humble audience of young students from the 
inns of court, or the universities ; who, at due distance, 
listened to these oracles, and relumed home wilh great 
contempt for their law and philosophy, their heads 
filled with trash, under the name of politeness, criticism, 
and lielles lettres. 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were 
all overrun with pedantry. For, as 1 take it, the word 
is not properly used ; because pedantry is the too 
frequent or unseasoiiahle obtruding our own knowledge 
in common tiiscourse, and placing too great a value 
upon it ; by which definition, men of the court, or the 
army, may he as guilty of pedantry as a philosopher or 
a divine ; and it is the same vice in women, when they 
are over copious u])oii the subject of fheir jx tticoats, or 
their fans, or their china. For whicli reason, although 
it be a piece of prudence, as well as good manners, lo 
put meii upon talking on subjects they are best versed 
in, yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take ; 
because, beside the imputation of jiedantry, it is what 
he would neter improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic, or hufl'oou, who has a general reception at the 
good tables ; familiar and domestic with persons of the 
first quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to 
divert the company ; against which 1 have no objec 
tion. You go there as to a farce or a puppetshow ; your 
business is only to laugh in season, either out of incU- 
nation or civility, while this inei ry companion is acting 
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his part. It if a buiineis be has undertaken, and w< 
are to suppose he is paid for his day’s work. I onl] 
quarrel, when, in select and ])rivate meetings, wlier< 
men of wit and learning are invited to pass an evening, 
this jester sUould lie admitted to run over his circle ol 
tricks, and make the whole company unfit for any otliCT 
conversation, lieside tlje indignity of confounding mer 
talents at so shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as i: 
is our usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate what- 
ever is too dear for us, so we have done with this, and 
turned it all into wljat is generally called repartee, or 
l>eing smart ; jtist as when an exjjen.sive fashion comes 
up, (hose who are not able to reach it, content them- 
selves with some paltry imitation. It now passes for 
raillery to run a rrian down in discourse, to put him 
out of countenance, and make him ridiculous; some- 
times to expose the defecfji of his |)er8on or understand- 
ing; on all which occasions, he is obliged not to Ire 
angry, to avoid the irnputatiorr of not being able to 
take a jest. It is admirable to observe one who is 
dexterous at this art, singling out a weak adversary, 
getting the laugh on his side, and then carrying all 
before him. The French, from whence we borrow the 
word, have a quite dififerent idea of the thing, and so 
had we in the politer age of our fathers. Raillery 
was to say something that at first appeared a rejrroach 
or reflection, but, by some turn of wit, unexjrected and 
surprising, ended always in a compliment, and to the 
advantage of the person it was addre,ssed to. And 
surely one of the best rules in conversation is, never to 
say a thirjg which any of the company can reasonably 
wish we had ratlier left unsaid : nor can there anything 
be well more contrary to the eiuls f(»r which jMJople 
meet together, than to part unsatisfied with eacli other 
or themselves. 

Tl’here jire two faults in conversation, which appear 
very diflerent, yet arise from the same root, and are 
equally blurneable; I mean an impatience to interrupt 
others; and the uneasines.s of being interrupted our- 
selves. I'he two chief ends of conversation are to 
tertain and improve those we are among, or to receive 
those benefits ourselves ; which whoever will consitler, 
cannot easily run into cither of these two errors: be- 
cause, when any man speaks in comjmny, it is to be 
8U])po8ed he does it for his hearers’ sake, and not his 
own ; so that common tliscretion will teach us not to 
force their attention, if they are not willing to lend it; 
nor, on the oilier side, to interrupt him who is in jios- 
si'ssion, because that is in the grossest manner to give 
the preference to our own good sense. 

There are some |K‘ople wlio.se good manners will not 
sulTer them to interrupt you, but, what is almost as 
bad, will di.scover abundance of impatience, and lie 
upon the watch until you have done, because they have 
started something in their own thoughts, which they 
lung to lie delivered of. Meantime, they are so far 
from regarding what jiasses, that their imaginations aie 
wholly turned upon what they have in reserve, for fear 
it should slip out of their memory ; and thus they con- 
fine their invention which might otherwise range over 
a hundred things full as good, and that might be much 
more naturally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some jieople, 
by practising among their intimates, have introduced 
into their general conversation, and would have it pass 
for innocent freedom or humour ; which is a dangerous 
experiment in our northern climate, where all (he little 
decorum and juiliteness we have are nurely forced by 
art, and are so ready to lapse into Iwirbarity. Thn, 
among the Romans, was the raillery of slaves, of which 
w'e have many instances in Plautus. It seems to have 
been iuti-oduced among us by Cromwell, who, by pre- 
fierriiig the scum of the people, made it a court enter- 


tainment, of which 1 have heard matiy j^iculars ; and 
considering all things were turned upside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious ; although it was a piece of 
policy found out to ridicule a point of honour in the 
other extreme, wdien the smallest word misplaced among 
gentlemen ended in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and 
provided with a plentiful stock of them, which they 
can draw out upon occasion in all companies; and, 
considering how low conversation runs now among us, 
it is not altogether a contemptible talent; however, it is 
subject to two unavoidable defects, frequent repetition, 
and lieing soon exhausted ; so that, whoever values this 
gift in himself, has need of a good memory, and ought 
frequently to shift his company, that he may not dis- 
cover the weakness of his fund ; for those who are thus 
endued have seldom any other revenue, but live upon 
the main stock. 

Great sjieakers in public are seldom agreeable in 
private conversation, whether their faculty be natural, 

)r acquired by practice, and often venturing. Natural 
docution, although it may seem a paradox, usually 
iprings from a barrenness of invention, and of words ; 

)y which men who have only one stock of notions upon 
!very subject, and one set of phrases to express tliem.'in, 
hey swim upon the superficies, and offer themselves on 
■very occasion ; therefore men of much learning, and 
■ho know the compass of a language, are generally 
lie worst talkers on a sudden, until much practice has 
Hired and emboldened them ; because they are con- 
ounded with plenty of matter, variety of notions and 
if words, which they cannot readily choose, but are 
lerjdexed and entangled by too great a choice ; which 
i no disadvantage in private coiivi-rsatioii ; where, on 
le other side, the talent of haranguing is, of all others, 
ost iHisupportable. 

Nothing has spoiled men more for conversation than 
e character of being wits; to support which they 
ever fail of encouraging a number of followers and 
dinirers, who list themselves in their service, wherein 
ley find their accounts on both sides by pleasing their 
mutual vanity. Tlii.s has given the former such an air 
of superiority, and made the latter so pragmatical, that 
neither of tliem are well to he endured. 1 say nothing 
here of the itch of dispute and contradiction, telling of 
lie.s, or of those wlio are troubled with the disease 
called the wandering of the thoughts, so that they are 
never present in mind at what passes in discourse ; Kir 
whoever labours under any of these jiossessioiis, is as 
unfit for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think 1 have gone over most of the errors in con- 
versation that have fallen under my notice or memory, 
excejif some that are merely personal, and others too 
gross to need exploding; such as lewd or profane talk ; 
but 1 pretend only to treat tlie errors of conversation in 
general, and not the several subjects of discourse, which 
would be infinite. Thus we see how human nature is 
most debased, by the abuse of that faculty which is 
held tlie great distinction between men and brutes : and 
how little advantage we make of that, which might be 
the greatest, the most lasting, and the most innocent, 
as well as useful pleasure of life : in default of which 
we are forced to take up with those poor amusements of 
dress and visiting, or the more peinicious ones of play, 
drink, and vicious amours ; whereby the nobility and 
gentry of both sexes are entirely corrupted, both in body 
and mind, and have lost all notions of love, honour, 
friendship, generosity : which, under the name of fop 
peries, have lieen for some time laughed out of doors. 

I'his degeneracy of conversation, with the jjeriiicious 
consequences thereof upon our humours and disposi- 
tions, has been owing, among other causes, to the cus- 
tom arisen, for some time past, of excluding women 
fiom any share in our societ), further than in parties at 
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play, or dancing, or in tlie pursuit of an amour. I 
ftike the highest period of politeness in England (and 
it is of the same date in France) to have been the peace- 
able part of king Charles l.'s reign, and from wliat 
we read of those times, as well as from the accounts I 
have formerly met with from some who lived in that 
court, the methods then used for raising and cultivating 
conversation were altogether diflerent from ours : several 
ladies, whom we find celebrated by tiui jKX'ts of that 
age, had assemblies at their houses, wliere persons of 
tlie best understanding, and of both sexes, met to jmss 
the evenings in discoursing upon whatever agreeable 
subjects were occasionally started ; and although we 
are apt to ridicule tlie sublime Platonic notions they 
had, or personated, in love and friendship, 1 conceive 
their refinements were grounded upon reason, and that 
a little grain of the romance is no ill ingretlient to pre- 
serve and exalt the dignity of human nature, without 
which it is apt to degenerate into everything that is 
sordid, vicious, and low. If there were no other use 
in the conversation of ladies, if is sufficient that it would 
lay a restrain upon those odious topics of immodesty 
and indecencies, into which the rudeness of our northern 
genius is so apt to fall. And, therefore, it is observ- 
able in those sprightly gentlemen about the town, who 
are so very dexterous at entertaining a vizard mask in 
the park or the playhouse, that in the company of 
ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent and dis- 
concerted, and out of their element. 

1'here are some people who think they sufficiently 
acquit themselves, and entertain their company, witli 
relating facts of no consequence, nor at all out of the 
road of such common incidents as happen every day ; 
niul this I have observed more frequently among the 
Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 
to omit the minulesSt circnuistances of time or place; 
which kind of discourse, if it were not a little relieved 
by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as accent 
and gesture [leeuliar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable. It is not a fault in comjiany to talk much ; 
hut to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the 
majority of those who are got together he naturally 
silent or cautious, the conversation will Hag, unless it 
be often renewed by one among them, who can start 
new subjects, ])rovided he doiis not dwell upon them, 
that leave room for answers and lejdies. 


A LE ITER 

OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET. 

TOUETHEIl WITH A i’HOI’OSAL FOK THE KNCOUU4 » EMENT 
OF FOETRY IN IRELAND. 

Sic honor ct nonicn divinis vutibus atquo 
Carmiuibus venit. 

Hoa. DK Art. 1’oet. 400. 

December 1, 1720. 

Sir, — As I have always professed a friendship for you, 
and have therefore been more inquisitive into your 
conduct and studies than is usually agreeable to young 
men, so I must own 1 am not a little jdeased to find, 
by your last account, that you have entirely l»ent your 
thoughts to Englisli poetry with design to make it 
your profession and business. Two reasons incline me 
to encourage you in this study ; one tlie narrowness ol 
your present circumstances ; the other, the great use 
of poetry to mankind and society, and in every em- 
ployment of life. Upon these views I cannot but 
commend your wise resolution to withdraw so early 
<Vom other unprofitable and severe studies, and betake 
yourself to that which, if yo>: have good luck, will 
advance your fortune and make you an ornament to 
your friends and your country. It may lie your justi- 
fication, and farther encouragement, to consider, that 
history, ancient or modern, cannot furnish you an in- 
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•tanoe of one person, eminent in any station, who was 
not in some measure versed in poetry, or at least a 
well-wisher to the pnifessors of it ; ueitlier would 1 
, despair to prove, if legally called thereto, that it is iin- 
I possible to be a good soldier, divine, or lawyer, or even 
so much as an eminent bellman or liolladsinger, with- 
out some taste of poetiy, and a comi>eteut skill in 
versification ; but I say the less of this, because tire re- 
nowned sir P. Sidney has exhausted the subject before 
me in his Defence of Poesie, on which I shall make 
no other remark but this, that he argues there as if he 
really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made one verse since 
I was at school, where I sii tiered too much for my 
hluiiders in poetry to have any love fo it ever since, I 
am not able, from any experience of my own, to give 
you those instructions you desire; neither will 1 de- 
clare (for 1 love to conceal my passions) how much I 
lament, my neglect of poetry in tliose jreriods of my life 
which were jiro^ierest for improvements in that orna- 
mental part of learning; besides, my age and infirmi- 
ties might well excuse me to you, as lieing unqualified 
to he your writing-master, with gjicctacles on and a 
shaking hand. However that 1 may not be altogether 
wanting to you in an allair o!‘ so much importance to 
your credit and hajipiness, 1 shall here give you some 
scattered thoughts upon the subject, such as 1 have 
gathered by reading and observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in U8<* with scholars, and the meanest, considering the 
materials of it, whether it be a joint of wh eaten straw 
(the old Arcatllaii })ipe) or just three inches of slender 
wire, or a stripped leather, or a corking-pin. Further- 
more, this same diminutive tool, for the posture of it, 
usually reclines its head on the thumb of the right 
hand, sustains the loremost finger upon its breast, and 
is itself siqjporled by the second. This is commonly 
known hy tlie name of a fescue ; 1 shall here, there- 
fore, condescend to be this little elementary guide, and 
point out some particulars, which may be of use to you 
111 your liornbook of jioctry. 

in the fir.st place, 1 am not yet convinced that it is 
at all necessary for a moih^ni poet to believe in God, or 
have any serious sense of religion ; and in this article 
you must give me leave to susjiect your capacity ; be- 
cause religion being what your mother taugnt you, you 
will hardly find it possible, at least not easy, all at once 
to get over those early prtgudices, so far as to think it 
better to be a great wit than a good Christian, though 
herein the general practice is against you; so that if, 
upon inquiry, you find in yourself any such softnesses, 
owing to the nature of your education, my advice is^ 
that you forthwith lay down your jien, as having nc 
further business with it in the way of poetry ; unless 
you will be content to pass for an insipid, or will sub- 
mit to be booted at by your fraternity, or can disguise 
your religion, os well-bred men do their learning, in 
complaisance to company. 

For poetry, as it has been managed for some years 
past by such as make a business of it, (and of such 
only 1 speak here, for 1 do not call him a poet that 
writes for his diversion, any more than that gentleman 
a fiddler who amuses himself with a violin,) I say, our 
poetry of late has been altogether disengaged from the 
narrow notions of virtue and piety, because it has been 
found by experience of our jii ofessors, that the smallest 
qiiantity of religion, like a single drop of malt liquor in 
maret, will muddy and discomjiose me brightest poeti- 
cal genius. 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, 
and sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, 
which, taken 8criou.sly, are a wonderful check to wit 
and humour, and such as a true poet cannot possibly 
give in to, ‘vilh a saving to his poetical licence; but 
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yet it If necetiary for him that others should believe 
those things seriously that his wit may be exercised on 
their wisdiom for so doing ; for though a wit need noi 
have religion, religion is necessary to a wit, as an 
instrument is to the hand that plays upon it ; and for 
this the modems plead tlie example of their great idol 
JLucretius, who had not been by half so eminent a poet 
(as he truly was) but that he stood tiptoe on religion, 
lUligio pedibuM gubjrcta, and, by that rising ground, 
had the advantage of all the poets of his own or fol- 
lowing times, who were not mounted on the same 
pedestal. 

Besides, it is further to be observed, that Petronius, 
another of their favourites, speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of a good poet, insists chiefly on the liber apit'i tut ; 
by which 1 have l)een ignorant enough heretof{»re to 
suppose he meant a good invention, or great compass 
of thought or a sprightly imagination : but I have 
learned a l)etter construction, from the opinion and 
practice of the modems; and, taking it literally for a 
free spirit, i. e. a spirit, or mind, free or disengaged 
from all prejudices concerning God, religion, and 
another woild, it is to me a plain account why our 
present set of poets are, and hold themselves obliged 
to be, freethinkers. 

But, although 1 cannot recommend religioti upon the 
practice of some of our most eminent Englisii poets, 
yet 1 can justly advise you, from their example, to be 
conversant in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make 
yourself entirely master of tliem ; in which, however, 

1 intend nothing less than imposing upon you a task of 
piety. Far be it from me to desire you to believe 
them, or lay any great stress u})on their authority ; in 
that you may do as you think (It ; but to read them 
as a piece of necessary furniture for a wit and a poet ; 
which is a very diflerent view from that of a Christian. 
For I have made it my observation, that the greatest 
wits have been the iKsst textuaries : our modem poets 
are all, to a man, almost as well read in the Scriptures 
as some of our divines, and often abound more with 
‘‘.he phrase. They have read tliem historically, criti- 
cally, musically, comically, poetically, and every 
other way except religiously, and have found their ac- 
count in doing so. For the Scriptures are undoubtedly 
a fund of wit, and a subject for wit. You may, ac- 
cording to the modern practice, be witty upon them, 
or out of them ; and, to speak the truth, but for tliem, 

1 know not what our playwrights would do for images, 
allusions, similitudes, examples, or even language it- 
self. Shut up the sacred books, and I would be bound 
our wit would run down like an alarum, or fall as the 
stocks did, and ruin half the poets, in these kingdoms. 
And if that were the case, how would most of that 
tril)e, (all, I think, but the immortal Addison, who 
made a better use of his Bible, and a few more,) 
wlio dealt so freely in that fund, rejoice that they 
had drawn out in time, and left the present generation 
of poets to lie the bubbles ! 

But here I must enter one caution, and desire you 
to take notice, that in this advice of reading the 
Scriptures, I had not the least thought concerning your 
quaftfication that way for poetical orders; which I 
mention, because I find a notion of that kind ad- 
vanced by one of our English poets ; and is, 1 suppose, 
maintained by the rest. He says to Spenser, in a pre- 
tended vision, 

“ With UaaclK laid <m, ordain me fit 

For the great cure and ministry of wit." 

Which passage is, in my opinion, a notable allusion to 
tl)e Scriptures ; and, making but reasonable allowances 
for the small circumstance of profaneness, bordering 
close upon blasphemy, is inimitably fine; beside some 
useful discoveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in 
poetry, that these bishops roust ordain young poets, and 
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with laying on Hands ; and that poetry is a cure of 
souls; and, consequently s^teaking, those who have 
such cures ought to be poets, and too often are so : and 
indeed, as of oldi poets and priests were one and the 
game function, the alliance of those ministerial offices 
is to tliis day happily maintained in the same per* 
sons; and this I take to be the only justifiable reason 
for that appellation which they so much afiect, I meaa 
the modest title of divine poets. However, having 
never been present at tlie ceremony of ordaining to the 
priesthood of poetry, I own I have no notion of the 
thing, and shall say the less of it here. 

Tlie Scriptures then being generally both the foun- 
tain and subject of modern wit, I could do no less than 
give them the preference in your reading. After a 
thorough acquaintance with them, I would advise you 
:o tuni your thoughts to human literature, which yet 
1 say more in compliance with vulgar opinions than 
according to my own sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more than 
o see the prejudices of mankind os to this matter of 
luman learning, who have generally thought it neces- 
lary to be a good scholar, in order to be a good poet ; 
hail which nothing is falser in fact, or more contrary 
:) practice and ex])erieiice. Neither will 1 dispute 
iie matter if any man will undertake to show me one 
professed poet now in being who is anything of what 
may lie justly called a scholar ; or is the worse jMiet 
'or that, but perhaps the better, for being so little 
‘iicunibered with the })edantry of learning: it is true 
lie contrary was the opinion of our forefathers, which 
ve of this age have devotion enough to receive from 
hem on their own terms, and unexamined, but not 
sense enough to perceive it was a gross mistake in 
hem. So Horace has told us : 

ScrilMjndi rect*? sapere est el princinium et fons, 

Rom tibi Socraticee ])Oterunt ostendere charUfi, 

But to see the diflerent casts of men’s heads, some, 
lot inferior to that poet in understanding, (if you will 
iike their own word for it,) do see no consequence in 
his rule, and are not ashamed to declare themselves 
►f a contrary opinion. Do not many men write well 
n common account, who have nothing of that prin- 
iple? Many are too wise to be poets, and others too 
iiuch poets to be wise. Must a man, forsooth, be no 
less than a philosopher to be a poet, when it is plain 
that some of the greatest idiots of the age are our 
prettiest performers that way ? And for this I apjjeal 
to the judgment and observation of mankind. Sir 
P. Sidney’s notable remark upon this nation may not 
be inipro])er to mention here. He says, “ In our 
neighbour country, Ireland, where true learning goes 
very bare, yet ai-e their poets held in devout reverence;” 
which shows, that learning is no way necessary either 
to the making of a poet, or judging of him. And 
further, to see the fate of tilings, notwithstanding our 
learning here is as bare as ever, yet are our poets not 
held, as formerly, in devout reverence; but are, per- 
liaps, the most contemptible race of mortals now in 
this kingdom, which is no less to be wondered at than 
lamented. 

Some of the old philosophers were poets, as, accord- 
ing to the forementioned author, Socrates and Plato 
were : which, however, is what I did not know before ; 
hut that does not say that all poets are, or that any 
need be, philosophers, otherwise than as those are so 
called who are a little out at the elbows. In whicb 
sense the great Shakespeare might have been a philo- 
sopher ; but was no scholar yet was an excellent poet. 
Neither do 1 think a late most judicious critic so much 
mistaken, as others do, in advancing this opinion, that 
Shakesmare had been a worse poet, had he been a 
better scholar and sir W. Davenant is another in- 
stance in the tame kind. Nor must it be forgotten 
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that Plato was an avowed enemy to poets ; which is, 
perhaps, reason why poets have oeen always at 
enmity with his profession ; and have rejected all 
learning and philosophy, for the sake of that one philo> 
■opher. As I take the matter, neither philosophy, nor 
any part of learning is more necessary to poetry 
(which, if you will believe tlie same author, is “the 
sum of all learning ") than to know the theory of light 
and the several proportions and diversifications of it in 
particular colours is to a good painter. 

Whereas, therefore, a certain author, called Petro- 
nius Arbiter, going upon the same mistake, has con> 
lideiitly declared, that one ingredient of a good poet is 
“ mens tngenti literarum Jlumine inundata 1 do on 
the contrary declare, that tliis his assertion (to speak 
of it in the softest terms) is no better than an invidious 
and unhandsome reflection on all the gentlemen 
poets of these times ; for, with his good leave, much 
less than a flood or inundation will serve the turn ; 
and, to my certain knowle<Ige, some of our greatest 
wits in your poetical way have not as much real 
learning as would cover a sixpence in the bottom of a 
iasin ; nor do I think the worse of them ; for, <o 
speak my private opinion, I am for every man's work- 
ing upon his own materials, and producing only what 
be can find within himeelf, which is commonly a 
better stock than the owner knows it to be. 1 think 
flowers of wit ought to spring, as those in a garden do, 
from their own root and stem, without foreign assist- 
ance. I would have a man's wit rather like a foun- 
tain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river that is 
supplied by several streams from abroad. 

Or if it be necessary, as the case is with some 
barren wits, to take in the thoughts of others in order 
to draw forth their own, as dry pump will not play 
till water is thrown into tliein ; in that necessity, I 
would recommend some of the approved standard 
authors of antiquity for your perusal, as a poet and a 
wit, because, maggots being what you look for, as 
monkeys do for vermin in their keepers’ lieads, you 
will find they abound in good old authors, as in rich 
old cheese, not in tlie new ; and for that reason you 
must have the classics, espcially the most worm- 
eaten of them, often in your hands. 

But with this caution, that you are not to use those 
ancients, as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and 
make no conscience of picking their jxickets and pil- 
laging them. Your business is not to steal from tliem, 
but to improve upon them, and make their senti- 
ments your own; which is an effect of great judg- 
ment; and, though difficult, yet very possible, without 
the scurvy imputation of filching ; for 1 humbly 
conceive, though I light my candle at my neighbour’s 
fire, that does not alter the property, or make the 
wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle less 
my own. 

Possibly you may think it a very severe task, to 
arrive at a competent knowledge of so many of the 
ancients as excel in their way ; and it would indeed be 
really so, but for the short and easy method lately found 
out, of abstracts, abridgments, summaries, &c., which are 
admirable expedients for being very learned with little 
or no reading ; and have the same use with buniiiig- 
glasses, to collect the diffused rays of wit and learning 
in authors, and make them point with warmth and 
quickness upon the reader's imagination. And to this 
is nearly related that other modern device of consulting 
indexes, which is to read books Hebraically, and begin 
where others usually end. And this is a compendious 
way of coming to an acquaintance with authors ; for 
authors are to be used like lobsters, you must look 
the best meat in the tails, and lay the bodies back 
ai^in in the dish. Your cunningest thieves (and what 
•ise are readers, who only read to borrow, i. e. to steal,) 
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use to cut off the portmanteau from behind, without 
staying to dive into the pockets of the owner. Lastly, 
you are taught thus much in the very elements oi 
philosophy; for one of the finest rules in logic is. 
Finis est primus in intentione. 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted 
to a late painful and judicious editor of the classics, 
who has laboured in that new way with exceeding 
felicity. Every author, by his management, sweats 
under himself, being overloaded with his own index, 
and carries, like a north-country pedlar, all his sub- 
stance and furniture upon his liack, and with as great 
variety of trifles. To him let all young students 
make their compliments for so much time and pains 
saved in the pursuit of useful knowledge; for whoever 
sHortens a road, is a benefactor to the public, and to 
every particular person who has occasion to travel 
that way. 

But to proceed, I have lamented nothing more in 
my time than the disuse of some ingenious little plays 
in fashion with young folks when 1 was a boy, and 
to which the great facility of that age, above onrs, in 
composing, was certainly owing : and if anything has 
brought a damp upon the versification of these times, 
we have no further than this to go for tlie cause of it. 
Now, could these sports he happily revived, 1 am of 
ojiinion your wisest course would be to apply your 
thouglits to them, and never fail to make a party when 
you can, in those profitable diversions. For example, 
crambo is of extraordinary use to good rhyming, and 
rhyming is what I have ever accounted the very 
essential of a good poet ; and in thiit notion I am not 
singular ; for the aforesaid sir P. Sidney has declared 
“That the chief life of modern versifying consists in 
the like souuding of words, which we cull rhyme;" 
which is an authority, either without exception, or 
above any reply. "Wherefore, you are ever to fry a 
good poem as you would sound a pipkin; and if it 
rings well ujion the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw 
in it. Verse witliout rhym<% is a body without a soul, 
(for the “chief life consistetli in the rhyme,") or a bell 
without a clapper ; which, in strictness, is no bell, as 
being neither of use nor delight. And the same ever 
honoured knight, with lo musical an ear, had that 
veneration for the tiniablcness and chiming of verse, 
that he 8|)eaks of a poet as one that has “ the reverend 
title of a rhymer." Our c(dehrated Milton has done 
these nations great prt^udice in this particular, having 
spoiled as many reverend rhymers, by his example, as 
he has made real poets. 

For which reason 1 am overjoyed to hear that a 
very ingenious youth of this town is now upon the 
useful design (for which he is never enough to be 
commended,) of bestowing rhyme upon Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost," which will make the poem, in that 
only defective, more heroic and sonorous than it 
hilherto has been. I wish the gentleman success in 
the performance ; and, as it is a work in which a 
young man could not be more happily employed, or 
a])pear in with greater advantage to his charaefer, 
so I am concerned that it did not fall out to be your 
province. 

With much the same view, I would recommend to 
you the witty play of pictures and mottoes, which 
will furnish your imagination with great store of 
images and suitable devices. We of these kingdoms 
have found our account in this diversion, as little as 
we consider or acknowledge it; for to this we owe our 
eminent felicity in posies of rings, mottoes of snuff- 
boxes, the humours of sign-posts, with their elegant 
inscriptions, &c. ; in which kind of productions no* 
any nation in the world, no not the Dutch themselves, 
will presume to rival us. 

For much the same reason it may be pro{)er fur jou 
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to have some insight into the play calle«l, “ What is it 
like?” as of great use in common practice to quicken 
slow camcities, and improve the quickest; but the 
chief ena of it is to supply the fancy with varieties of 
similies for all subjects. It will teach you to bring 
tilings to a likeness, which have not the least imaginable 
conformity in nature, which is properly creation, and 
the vei-y business of a jx»et, as his name implies; and 
let me tell you, a good poet can no more be without a 
stock of similies hy liim than a shoemaker without his 
lasts. He sliould have them sized, and ranged, and 
hung u[) in order in his sho]), ready for all customers, 
and 8ha[ied to the fe(;t of all sorts of verse ; and liere 1 
could more fully (and 1 long to do itj insist upon the 
wonderful hurrnony and resemhlaiice between a poet 
and a shoemaker in many circumstances common^to 
both ; such os the binding of their temples, the stuff 
they work upon, and the paring-knife they use, &c., 
hut that 1 would not digress, nor seem to trifle in so 
serious a matter. 

Now, I say, if you apjily yourself to these diminutive 
sports (not to mention others of equal ingenuity, such 
as draw gloves, cross purposes, questions and commands, 
and the rest), it is not to be conceived what benefit (of 
nature) you will find by them, and liow they will open 
the body of your inveiition. To these devote your 
spare iionrs, or niilier spare all your hours to them, and 
tlien you will act as becomes a wisi? man, and make 
even diversions an imjivoveinent ; like the inimitalile 
inanagenient of the l)ee, wliicli dcjes tlie whole liusiness 
(»f life at once, and at the same time both feeds, and 
works, and diverts itself. 

\'our own jirudence will, 1 doulit not, direct you to 
fake u place every evening among tlie ingenious, in the 
corner of a certain coffeehouse in this town, where yon 
will receive a turn equally riglit as to wit, religion, and 
jJoUtics; as likewise to be as frequent at the playhouse 
as you can afford without selling your l)o(»ks. Inu', in 
onr chaste tlieatre, even Cato himself mig-ht sit to the 
falling of the curtain : besides, yon will meet sometimes 
with tolerable conversalion among the jdayers : they are 
such a kind of men as may pass, u])oii the same sort of 
caf)aeities, for wits off the stage, as they do for fine 
yentlenieii upon it. llesitles tliat, I have known a factor 
deal in as good w are, and sell us cheaj), as tfie merchant 
himself that employs him. 

Add to this the exj)ediency of furnishing out your 
shelves witli a choice collection of modern miscellanies, 
ill file gayest edifion ; and of reading all sorts of jilays, 
especially ihc new, and aliove all, (hose of onr own 
grow th, prinfed by suhscription ; in wliich article of 
Irisli maiiuractnre, 1 readily agree to tlie late proposal, 
and am altogether for “ rejecting and renouncing every- 
thing that cinnes from England." To what purpose 
should we gf> thither for coals or poetry, when we have 
a vein within ourselves equally good and more con- 
vi'iiiciitl? laistly, 

A C( nnnonjdace book is what a provident jioet can- 
not subsist witlumt, for this ])roverbiul reason, that 
“ great wdts have short memories and whereas, on 
tlie other baud, poets, being liars by profession, ought 
to have good memories ; to reconcile these, a book of 
this sort is in the nature of a supnlemental memory, or 
a record of what occurs remarkable in every day's 
reading or conversation. I’here you enter not only 
your own original thoughts (which, a hundred to one, 
are few and insignificant), but such of other men's us 
you think fit to make your own, by entering them 
there. For, take this for a rule, when an author is in 
your books, you have the same demand upon him for 
his wit os a merchant has fur your money when yiwi 
are in his. 

By these few and easy prescript ious (with the help 
of a good genius), it is possible you may in a short 
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time, arrive at the accomplishments of a |*oet, and 
shine in that character. As for your manner of com- 
IKising, and choice of subjects, I cannot take upon me 
to be your director ; but I will venture to give you 
some short hints, which you may enlarge upon at youi 
leisure. me entreat you, then, by no means to lay 
aside that notion peculiar to our modern refiners in 
poetry, which is, that a poet must never write or dis • 
course os the ordinary part of mankind do, hut in 
number and verse, as an oracle ; which I mention the 
rather, liecause, upon this principle, I have known 
heroes brought into the pulpit, and a whole sermon 
com}X)8ed and delivered in blank verse, to the vast 
credit of the preacher, no less than the real entertain- 
ment and great edification of the audience ; the secret 
of which 1 take to be this ; when the matter of such 
discourses is but mere clay, or, as we usually call it, 
sad stuff, the preacher, who can afford no better, wisely 
moulds, and polishes, and dries, and washes this piece 
of earthenware, and then bakes it with po<*tic fire ; 
after which it will ring like any pancrock, and is a 
good dish to set before common guests, as every con- 
gregation is that comes so often for entertainment to one 
jdace. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our 
ancestors had, of invoking tlie muses at the entrance of 
their piems ; 1 suppose, by way of craving a lilessing : 
tills (lie graceless moderns have in a great measure laid 
aside, hut are not to be followed in that jxietical im- 
piety ; for, although to nice ears such invocations may 
sound harsh and disagreeable (os tuning instruments is 
before a concert), they are equally necessary. Again, 
you must not fail to dress your muse in a forelicad 
cloth of (ireek or I^tin ; 1 mean, you are always to 
make use of a quaint motto to all your comjiosifions ; 
for, beside (hat this artifice bespeaks the reader's opinion 
of the writer's learning, it is otlierwise useful and com- 
iiK'ndahh*. A bright passage in the front of a poem is 
a good mark, like a star in a horse’s face; and the 
piece wil) certainly go off the better for it. The os 
maffna mnaturvm^ wliich, if 1 remember right, Horace 
makes one qualification of a good poet, may teach you 
not to gag your muse, or stint yourself in words and 
epithets which cost you nothing, contrary to the prac- 
tice of some few out-of-the-way writers, wlio use a 
natural and concise expression, and affect a style like 
unto a Shrewsbury cake, short and sweet upon the 
palate; they will not afibrd you a word more than is 
necessary to make them intelligible, which is as poor 
and niggardly as it would be to set down no more 
meat than your company will Ire sure to eat up. 
Words are but lackeys to sense, and will dance atten- 
dance without wages or compulsion; Verha non invita 
sequentur. 

Furthermore, when you set about composing, it may 
be necessary for your ease, and better distillation of 
wit, to put on your worst clothes, and the worse the 
better ; for an author, like a limbeck, will yield the 
better for having a nig about him : besides that, I have 
observed a gardener cut the outward rind of a tree 
(which is tlie surtout of it) to make it bear well ; 
and this is a natural account of the usual poverty of 
poets, and is an argument why wits, of all men living, 
ought to be ill clad. 1 have always a sacred vene- 
ration for any one I observe to be a little out of repair 
in his person, as supjxising him either a poet or a 
philosopher ; because the richest minerals are ever 
found under the most ragged and withered surface of 
the earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give 
you this caution : that as a handsome way of praising 
is certainly the most difficult point in writing or speak- 
ing, 1 would by no means advise any young man to 
make his first essay in panegyrio beside (he danger oi 
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!t : for a j»rticular encomium is ever attended with 
more ill-will tnaii any general invective, for which I 
need give no reasons ; wherefore my counsel is, that 
you use 'he point of your pen, not the feather ; let your 
first attempt be a coup d' eclat in the way of a liln*!, 
lampoon, or satire. Knock down half a 8C.ore reputa- 
tions, and you will infallibly raise your own ; and so 
It be with wit, no matter with how little justice ; for 
fiction is your trade. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant ; and the way to have the 
absolute ascendant of your resty nag, and to k»‘ep your 
seat is, at your first mounting, to atVord Inm the whip 
and spurs plentifully ; after which, you may travel the 
rest of the day with great alacrity. Once kick the 
world, and the world and you will live together at a 
reasonable good understanding. Y'ou cannot but know 
that those of your profession have been called genus 
irritabile vatum ; and you will find it necessary to 
qualify yourself for that waspish society, by exerting 
your talent of satire upon the first occasion, and to 
abandon good nature only to prove yourself a true 
poet, which you will allow to be a valualde consider- 
ation : in a word, a young robber is usually entered by 
a murder; a young hound is blooded when he comes 
first into the field ; a young bully begins with killing 
his man ; and a young poet must show his wit, as the 
other his courage, by cutting, and slashing, and laying 
about him, and banging mankind. 

Lastly, It will be your wisdom to look out betimes 
for a good service for your m\ise, according to her skill 
and qualifications, whether in the nature of a dairymaid, 
a cook, or charwoman : I meati, to hire out your pen 
to a party, which will atl'ord you both pay and })rotec- 
tion ; and when you have to do with the ]>ress (as you 
will baig to be there), take care to bespeak an impor- 
tunate friend, to extort your productions with an 
agreeable violence ; and which, according to the cue 
Indween you, you must surrender digito male perti- 
naci: there is a decency in this; for it no more be- 
comes an author, in modesty, to have a hand in pub- 
lishing his own works than a woman in labour to lay 
herself. 

I would be very loath to give the least umbrage or 
fflTence by what 1 have here said, as I may do, if I 
should be thought to insinuate that these circumstances 
of good writing have been unknown to, or not observed 
by, the ])oets of tliis kingdom ; I will do my country- 
men the justice to say, they have written by the fore- 
going rules with great exactness, and so far as hardly 
to come behind those of their profession in Englarid, 
in perfection of low writing. The suldime, indeed, is 
not so common with us ; but ample amends is made 
for that want, in great abundance of the admirable and 
amaiing, which appears in all our compositions. Our 
very good friend (the knight aforesaid), speaking of the 
force of poetry, mentions “ rhyming to death, which 
fadds he) is said to be done in Ireland;” and, truly, 
to our honour be it spoken, that power, in a great mea- 
sure, continues with us to this day. 

I would now offer some poor thoughts of mine for 
the encouragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I 
could hope they would be agreeable. 1 have had 
many an aching heart for the ill plight of that noble 
profession here; and it has been my late and early 
study how to bring it into better circumstances. And, 
surely, considering what monstrous wits, ip the i)oetic 
way, do almost daily start up and surprise us in this 
town ; what prodigious geniuses we nave here (of which 
I could give instances without numl)er), and withal of 
what great benefit it may be to our trade to encourage 
that science here, for it is plain our linen manufacture 
is advanced by the great waste of paper made by our 
twesent set of poets ; not to mention other ncoc»ary 


uses of the same to shopkeepers, especially grocers, 
apothecaries, and pastrycooks, and 1 might add, but 
for our writers, the nation would in a little time be 
utterly destitute of bum-fodder, and must of necessity 
import the same from England and Holland, where 
they have it in great abundance, by the indefatigable 
labour of their own wits : I say, these things considered, 
I am humbly of opinion it would be worth the care 
of our governors to cherish gentlemen of the quill, and 
give them all pro j)er encouragements here. And, since 
J am upon the subject, I shall speak my mind very 
freely, and if I add saucily, it is no more than my 
birthright as a Briton. 

Seriously, then, I have many years lamented tlio 
want of a Grub-street in this our large and polite city, 
unless the whole may be called one. And this I have 
accounted an unj)ar(h)nable defect in our constitution, 
ever since 1 had any opinions I could call my own. 
Every one knows Grub-street is a market for small 
ware in wit, and as necessary, considering the usual 
purgings of the human brain, as the nose is upon a 
man's face : and for the same reason, we have here a 
court, a college, a playhouse, and beautiful ladies, 
and fine genllemeii, ami good claret, and abundance 
of pens, ink, and paper, clear of taxes, and every other 
circumstance to provoke wit; and yet those whose 
province it is have not thought fit to appoint a place 
for evacuations of it, which is a very hard case, as may 
be judged by comjiarisous. 

And truly this defect has been attended with un- 
speakalde inconveniences ; for, not to mention the pre- 
judice done to the commonwealth of letters, I am of 
opinion we suffer in our health by it; 1 believe our 
corrupted air and frequent thick fogs are in a great 
measure owing to the common exposal of our wit; and 
that, with good management, our poetical va])our8 
might be carried off’ in a common drain, and fall into 
one quarter of the town without infecting the whole, as 
the case is at present, to the great offence of our nobility 
and gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers of 
all sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw 
out their filth and excrementitious j)roduction8 in every 
street {is they please, what can the conseqtience be, but 
that the town must be poisoned, and become such an- 
other jakes, as, l)y report of great travellers, Edinl)iirgh 
is at night; a thing well to be considered in these pes- 
tilential times. 

J am not of the society for reformation of manners, 
but, without that pragmatical title, 1 should be glad to 
see some amendment in the matter before us; wliere- 
fore, 1 humbly bespeak the favour of the lord mayor, 
the court of aldermen, and common council, togetlier 
with the whole circle of arts in this town, and do re- 
commend this afl'air to their most political considera- 
tion ; and I persuade myself they will not be wanting 
in their best endeavours, when they can serve two such 
g4)od ends at once, as both to keep the town sweet and 
encourage poetry in it. Neither do 1 make any excep- 
tions as to satirical poets and lampoon writers in con- 
sideration of their office ; for though, indeed, their 
business is to rake into kennels, and gather up the filth 
of streets and families (in which respect they may be, 
for aught I know, as necessary to the town as scavengers 
or chimney-sweeps), yet I have observed, they too have 
themselves, at the same time, very foul clothes, and, 
like dirty persons, leave more filth and nastiness than 
they sweep away. 

In a word, what I would be at (for 1 love to be plain 
in matters of importance to my country) is, that some 
private street, or blind alley, of this town, may be fittea 
up, at the charge of the puldic, as an apartment for the 
muses, (like those at Home and Amsterdam, for then 
female relations,) and be wholly consigned to the uses oJ 
our wits, furnished con'pletely with all appurtenaiicog^ 
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•ucli as autbon, supervisors, presses, printers, hawkers, 
snops, and warehouses, abundance of garrets, and every 
other implement and circumstance c f wit ; the benefit ol 
which would obviously be this, viz., that we should then 
hare a safe rejMjsitory for our productions, which at 
present are handed alwut in single sheets or mauusciipts, 
and may be altogether lost, (which were a pity,) or, at 
the best, are subject, in that loose dress, like handsome 
women, to great abuse. 

Another point that has cost me some melancholy 
reflections, is the present state of the playhouse ; the 
encouragement of which has an immediate influence 
upon the poetry of the kingdom ; qa a good market 
improves the tillage of the neighbouring country, and 
enriches the jdoughman ; neither do we of this town 
seem enough to know or consider the vast benefit of a 
playhouse to our city and nation : that single house is 
the fountain of all our love, wit, dress, and gallantry. 

It is the school of wisiJom ; for there we learn to know 
what's what ; which, however, I cannot say is always in 
that place sound knowledge. There our young folks 
drop their childish mistakes, and come first to perceive 
their mothers’ cheat of tlie j)ar8ley-bed ; there, too, they 
get rid of natural prejudices, esjiecially those of reli- 
gion and modesty, which are great restraints to a free 
people. The same is a remedy for the spleen, and 
hhisliing, and several di8temj)ers occasioned by the stag- 
nation of the blood. Jt is likewise a school of common 
swearing; my young master, who at first but minced 
an oatii, is taught tliere to uioutli if gracefully, and to 
swear, as he reads French, ore rotundo. Profaiieness 
was before to him in the nature of his best suit, or holi- 
di)\ 'clothes ; hut upon frequenting the playhouse, 
■wearing, cursing, and lying, hecorne like his every- 
day coal, waistcoat, and breeches. Now, 1 say, common 
•wearing, a produce of this country as ])leiitiful as our 
com, thus cultivated by the playhouse, might, with 
management, be of wonderful advantage to the nation, 
as a projector of the swearer's hank has proved at large. 
Lastly, the stage, in great measure, supports the pulpit ; 
for J know not what our divines could have to say 
there against the C()rruj)ti()n8 of the age, but for the play- 
house, which is the seminary of fliem. From winch it 
is plain the public is a gainer by the playhouse, and 
consequently ought to countenance it; and, were 1 
worthy to put in my word, or prescribe to my betters, 

1 could say in wliat manner. 

I have heard that a certain gentleman has great design 
to serve the public, in the way of their diversion, with 
due encouragement; that is, if he can obtain some 
concordatum-money, or yearly salary, and handsome 
contribution ; and well he deserves the favours of the 
nation : for to do him justice, he has an uncoimnon skill 
in pastimes, having altogefiier applied his studies that 
way, and travelled full many a league, by sea and land, 
for this his profound knowledge. With that view alone 
he has visited all the courts and cities in Europe, and 
hiis l)een at more jtains than I shall speak of, to take 
an exact draught of the playhouse at tlje Hague, as a 
model for a new one here, Ilut what can a private man 
do by himself in so public an undertaking V It is not 
to be doubted but, by his care and industry, vast im- 
provemerits may be made, not only in our playhouse, 
(which is his immediate province,) but in our gaming 
ordinaries, groom- {jorters, lotteries, bowling-greens, 
ninepin-aileys, bear-gardens, cockpite, prizes, puppets, 
and rareeshows, and whatever else concerns the elegant 
divertisements of this town. He is truly an original 
genius; and I felicitate this our capital city on his re- 
sidence here, where I wish hi n long to live and flourisli,, 
for the good of the commonwealth. 

Once more : if any further application shall be made 
on the other side, to obtain a charter for a hank here, I 
presume to make a request, that jwetjy may be a sharer 


VOUNG POET. 

in that privilege, being a fund as real, and to the full as 
well grounded, as our stocks ; hut 1 fear our neighbours, 
who envy our wit as much as they do our wealth oi 
trade, will give no encouragement to either. I believe, 
also, it might be proper to erect a coriroration of poets 
in this city. I have been idle enougn in my time to 
make a computation of wits here, and do find we have 
three hundred performing poets, and upward, in and 
about this town, reckoning six score to the hundred, 
and allowing for demies, like pint bottles ; including 
also the several denominations of imitators, translators, 
and familiar letter- writers, &c. One of these last has 
lately entertained the town with an original piece, and 
such a one as, I dare say, the late British Spectator, in 
his decline, would have called, “ an excellent spe- 
cimen of the true sublime or “ a noble poem or 

a fine copy of verses on a subject j)erfectly new,” the 
author himself ; and had given it a place among his 
latest lucubrations. 

But, as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, 
are suflicient to furnish out a corporation, in point of 
numl)er. Then, for the several degrees of subordinate 
members requisite to such a body, there can be no want ; 
for, although we have not. one masterly poet, yet we 
abound with wardens and beadles; having a multitude 
of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel -poets, poet-ajjes, and 
philo-poefs, and many of inferior attainments in wit, 
hut strong iiicl illations to it, which are, by odds, more 
than all the rest. Nor shall I ever he at ease till this 
jiroject of mine (for which I am lieartlly thankful to 
myself) shall he reduced to practice. I long to see the 
day when our poets will be a regular and distinct body, 
and wait upon the lord mayor on public days, like 
other good citizens, in gowns turned up with green, 
instead of laurel; and when 1 myself, who make the 
pro]K)8al, shall be free of their comjiany. 

To conclude : what if our government had a poet- 
laureat here, as in England ? what if our university had 
a jwofessor of jioetry here, as in England ? what if our 
lord mayor had a city bard here, as in England? and, 
to refine iijx)n England, wljat if every corporation, 
parish, and ward in this town, liad a poet in fee, as 
they have not in England ? Lastly, w hat if every one, 
so qualified, were obliged to add one mor^ than usual 
to the iiumWr of his domestics, and, beside a fool and 
a chaplain, (which are often united in one person,) 
would retain a poet in his family ? for, perhaps, a rhymer 
is as necessary among servants of a house, as a dobbin 
witl» his bells at the liead of a team. But these things 
I leave to the wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not 
forget to govern my own, which has already exceeded 
the boiuids of a letter : I must therefore take my leave 
al)riij)tly, and desire you, without further ceremony^ to 
believe that I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

A LETTER 

TO A VERY YOUNG LADY ON HER 
MARRIAGE. 

“ This letter ought to be read by all new-married women, and 
will be read with pleasure and advanbige by the most distio 
guished and accomplished ladies.” — Okrert. Mrs. PR, 
Kington says that this letter was w ritten on lady Hetty Moore’ 
marriage with Mr. George Kochfort. Mr. Faulkner, the mou’ 
sound authority, sup^xises it addressed to Mre. John Rochlord. 
daughter of Dr .Staunton. 

Madam, — The hurry and impertinence of receiving 
and paying visits on account of your marriage being 
now over, you are beginning to enter into a course of 
life, where you will want much advice to divert you 
from fulling into many errors, fopperies, and follies, to 
which your sex is subject I have always borne ao 
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cutiie friendship to your father and mother ; and the 
person they have chosen for your husband has been, for 
some years past, my particular favourite. 1 have long 
a'ished you might come together, because 1 hoped that, 
from the goodness of your disposition, and by following 
tne counsel of wise friends, you might in time make 
yourself worthy of him. Your parents were so far in 
the riglit that they did not produce you mucli into the 
world, whereby you avoided many wrong steps which 
others have tak^ n, and have fewer ill impressions to be 
removed; but they failed, as it is generally the case, 
in too much neglecting to cultivate your mind ; 
without which it is impossible to acquire or preserve 
the friendship and esteem of a wise man, who soon 
grows weary of acting the lover, and treating his wife 
like a mistress, hut wants a reasonable companion, and 
a true friend through every stage of his life. It must 
be therefore your business to qualify yourself for those 
offices ; wherein 1 will not fail to be your director, as 
long as I shall think you deserve it, by letting you 
know how you are to act, and what you ought to avoid. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my instruc- 
tions, whereon will depend not only your making a 
good figure in the world, but your own real happiness, 
as well 08 that of the person who ought to be the dearest 
to you. 

1 must therefore desire you, in the first place, to be 
very slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin : 
it is usual in young wives, before tljey liavc fieen many 
weeks married, to assume a bold forward look and 
manner of talking, as if they intended to signify in all 
companies that they were no longer girls, and conse- 
quently that their whole demeanour, before they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint 
upon their nature : whereas, I supfwse, if the votes of 
wise men were gathered, a very great majority would 
be in favour of those ladies who, after they were entered 
into that state, rather chose to double their portion of 
modesty and reservedness. 

I must likewise warn you strictly against the least 
degree of fondness to your husband before any witness 
whatsoever, even before your nearest relations, or the 
very maids of your chamber. This proceeding is so 
exceeding odious and disgustful to all who have either 
good breeding or good sense, that they assign two very 
uuamiable reasons for it; the one is gross hypocrisy, 
and the other has too bad a name to mention. If there 
is any difference to be made, your husband is the lowest 
person in company either at home or abroad, and every 
gentleman present has a l>etter claim to all marks of 
civility and distinction from you. Conceal your esteem 
and love in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks 
and language for private hours, wh-ch are so many in 
the four and twenty, that they will alford time to em- 
ploy a passion as exalted as any that was ever described 
in a French romance. 

Upon this head I should likewise advise youtodiff’er 
in practice from those ladies who affect abundance of 
uneasiness while their husbands are abroad; start with 
every knock at the door, and ring the bell incessantly 
for the servants to let in their master; will not eat a bit 
at dinner or supper if the husband happens to stay out ; 
and receive him at his return with such a medley of 
chiding and kindness, and catechizing him where he 
has been, that a shrew from Bilingggate would be a 
more easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives who, when their 
husbands are gone a journey, must have a letter every 
post, upon pain of fits and hysterics ; and a day must 
be fixed for tlieir return home, without the least al- 
lowance for business or sickness, or accidents, or 
weather ; upon which I can only say, that in my ob- 
servation, those ladies, who are apt to make the greatest 
vmtter on such occasions, would liberally have paid a 


messenger for bringing them news, that their husbands 
had broken their necks on the road. 

V'ou will perha|)8 be oflTended, when I advise you to 
abate a little of that violent passion for fine clothes so 
predominant in your sex. It is a little hard tliat ours, 
for whose sake you wear them, are not admitted to be 
of your council. I may venture to assure you, that we 
will make an abatement at any time of four pounds a 
yard in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a suitable 
addition of care in the cleanliness and sweetness of 
their persons. For the satirical part of mankind will 
needs believe, that it is not impossible to be very fine 
and very filthy ; and that tlie capacities of n lady are 
sometimes apt to fall short, in cultivating cleanliness 
aiul finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender 
a subject, what a pleasant gentleman said concerning a 
silly woman of quality ; tliat nothing coubl make her 
supportable but cutting off’ her head ; for his eans 
were off’ended by her tongue, and his nose by her hair 
and teeth. 

1 am wholly at a loss how to advise you in the 
choice of company, which, however, is a point of as 
great importance as any in your life. If your general 
acquaintance be among the ladies, who are your equals 
or superiors, iirovidwi they have nothing of what is 
commonly called an ill reputation, you think you are 
safe; and this, in the style of the world, will pass for 
good company. Whereas, 1 am afraid it will be hard 
for you to pick out one female acquaintance in this 
town from wlvoin you will not be in manifest danger 
of contracting some foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, 
or vice. Your only safij way of conversing with them 
is, by a firm resolution to proceed in your practice and 
behaviour directly contrary to whatever they shall say 
or do, and this I take to be a good general rule, with 
very few exceptions. For instance, in the doctrines 
they usually deliver to young married women for 
managing their Imsbands, their several accounts of their 
own conduct in that, particular, to recommend it to 
your imitation, the reflections 'they make upon others 
of their sex for acting differently, their directions how 
to come off’ with victory upon any dispute or quarrel 
you may liave with your husband, the arts by which 
you may discover and practise upon his weak side ; 
when to work by flattery and insinuation, when to melt 
him with tears, and when to engage him with a high 
hand : in these and a tliousand other cases it will be 
prudent to retain as many of their lectures in your 
memory as you can, and then determine to act in full 
opposition to them all. 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to 
limit you in the trade of visiting : half a dozen fools 
are, in all conscience, as many as you should require ; 
and it will be sufficient for you to see them twice 
a-year, for I think the fashion does not exact that 
visits should be paid to friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist 
of men rather than women. I'o say the truth, I never yet 
knew a tolerable woman to he fond of her own sex. I 
confess, when both are mixed and well cliosen, and put 
their best qualities forward, there may be an inter- 
course of civility and good will, wliich, with tbe ad- 
dition of some degree of sense, can make conversation 
or any amusement agreeable. But a knot of ladies, 
got together by themselves, is a very school of imperti- 
nence and detraction, and it is well if those be the worst. 

Let your men acquaintance be of your husband 's 
choice, and not recommended to you by any she com • 
panions, because they will certainly fix a coxcomb 
upon you, and it will cost you some time and pains 
before you can arrive at the Knowledge of distinguishing 
such a one from a man of sense. 

Never take a favourite waiting* maid into youi 
cabinet council, to entertain you with histories of 
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those ladtet whom she has formerly served, of 
their diversions and their dresses, to insinuate how 
great a fortune you brought, and how little you are 
allowed to squander, to appeal to her from your 
husband, and to be determined by her judgment, I)ecau8e 
you are sure it will Ikj always for you, to receive and 
discard servants by her approl>ation or dislike; to en- 
gage you by her insinuations in misunderstandings 
with your Ijest friends; to represent all things in false 
colours, and to be the common emissary of scandal. 

Rut the grand affair of your life will be to gain and 

? reserve the friendship and esteem of your husband. 

'ou are married to a man of good education and 
learning, of an excellent understanding and an exact 
taste. Jt is true, and it is happy for you, that these 
qualities in him are adorned with great modesty, a 
most amiable sweetness of temfjer, and an unusual dis- 
jiosition to sobriety and virtue; hut neither good 
nature nor virtue will suffer him to esteem you against 
his judgment ; and although he is not capable of using 
you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent, 
ami perhajis contemptible, unless you can supply the 
loss of youth and Ireauty with more durable qualities. 
You have hut a very few years to be young and hand- 
some in the eyes of the world, and as ffw months to be 
so in the eyes of a husband who is not a fool ; for I 
liope you (lo not still dream of charms and raptures, 
which marriage ever did, ami ever will, jmt a sudden 
end to. Resides, yours was a match of jaudeiice and 
common good liking, without any mixture of that 
ridiculous [lassion wliich has no being but in play- 
books and romances. 

Y^ou must therefore use all endeavours to att^iiii to 
some degree of those accouqilisiiments which your 
husband most values in oflier people, and for wliich he 
is most valued himself. You must improve your rniiid 
by closely jiursuiiig such a method of study as I shall 
direct or approve of. You must get a collection of 
history and travels, which I will recommend to you, 
and spend some hours every day in reading them, and 
making extracts from them if your memory be weak. 
You must invite jiersons of knowledge and uiider- 
staiiding to an acquaintance with you, by whose coii- 
versutiou you may learn to correct your taste and 
judgment; and when you can bring yourself to corn- 
preliend and relish tl.e good sense of others, you will 
arrive in time to think rightly yourself, and to become 
a reasonable and agreeable companion. I'his must 
produce in your husband a true rational love and 
esteem for you, which old age will not dimiiiisli. He 
will have a regard for your judgment and opinion in 
matters of tlu* greatest weiglit ; you will be able to en- 
tertain eikch oilier without a third person to relieve you 
by finding discourse. The endowments of your mind 
will even make your |M?rg()n more agreeable to him ; 
and when you are alone, your time will not lie heavy 
upon your hands for want of some trifling amusement. 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your 
sex, it has sometimes moved me with pity to see the 
lady of the house forced to withdraw immediately after 
dinner, and this in families where there is not muen 
drinking; os if it were an established maxim, that 
women are incapable of all conversation. In a room 
where both sexes meet, if the men are discoursing upon 
any general subject, the ladies never think it their 
business to partake in what passes, but in a separate 
club entertain each other with the price and choice of 
lace and silk, and what dresses they liked or disap- 
proved at the church or the playhouse. And when you 
are among yourselves, how naturally after the first 
compliments do you apply your hands to each other's 
laopets, and ruflles, and mantiias ; as if the whole 
business of your lives and the public concern of the 
wnrM depended upon the cut or colour of your dress. 


As divines say, that some people lake more pair.s to lit 
damned than it would cost them to be saved ; so^ your 
sex employ more thought, memory, and application U 
be fools than would serve to make them wise and 
useful. When I reflect on this I cannot conceive you 
to be human creatures, but a certain sort of species 
hardly a degree above a monkey ; who has more di- 
verting tricks than any of you, is an animal less mis- 
chiei’ous and expensive, might in time be a tolerable 
critic in velvet and brocade, and for aught I know, 
would equally become them. 

I would have you look upon finery as a necessary 
folly, wliich all great ladies did whom I have ever 
known ; I do not desire you to be out of (he fashion, 
hut to be the last and least in it, I expect that your 
dress shall he one degree lower than your fortune can 
afford ; and in your own heart I would wish you to be 
an utter contemner of all distinctions wh'ch a finer 
jietticoat can give you ; because it will neither make 
you richer, handsomer, younger, better natured, more 
virtuous or wise than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though 
they happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your 
compass, yet you will gather more advantage by 
listening to them tlian from all the nonsense and frip- 
jiery of your own sex ; but if they he men of breeding 
as well as learning, they will seldom engage in any con- 
versation where you ought not to be a hearer, and in 
time have your part. If tliey (alk of the manners and 
customs of the several kingdoms of Europe, of travels 
into remoter nations, of (he state of your own country, 
or of the great men and actions of (ireece and Rome; 
if they give their judgment upon English and French 
writers either in verse or jirose, or of the nafui'e and 
limits of virtue and vice; it is a shame for an "Kiiglish 
lady not to relish sucli discourses, not to improve by 
them, and endeavour by reading fuid information to 
have lier share in those entertainments, rather tiian 
turn aside, as it is the usual custom, and consult with 
the woman wliosits next her about a new cargo of fans. 

It is n little hard that not one gentleman's daughter 
in a thousand slioiild be brought to read or understand 
her own natural tongue, or to he judge of the easiest 
books (hat are written in it ; as any one may find 
who can have the jiatience to liear them, when they 
are disjKised to mangle a ])lay or novel, where the 
least word out of the common road is sure to discon- 
cert them ; and it is no wonder, when they are not so 
much as tauglit to spell in their childhood, nor can 
ever attain to it in their whole lives. I advise you 
therefore to read aloud, more or less, every day to your 
husband, if he will permit you, or to any other friend 
(but nut a female one) who is able to set you right; 
and as for sjielling, you may conqjass it in time by 
making collections from the books you read. 

I know very well that those wlio are commonly 
called learned women have lost all manner of credit 
by their impertinent talkativeness and conceit of them- 
selves ; but there is an easy remedy for this, if you 
once consider, that after all tlie pains you may be at 
you never can arrive in point of learning to tlie per- 
fection of a schoolboy. The reading I would advise 
you to is only for improvement of youf own good 
sense, which will never fail of being mended by dis- 
cretion. It is a wrong method and ill choice of books 
that makes those learned ladies just so much the worse 
for what they liave read, and therefore it shall be my 
care to direct you lietter, a task for which 1 take myself 
to be not ill-qualified, because I have spent more time 
and have had more opportunities than many others to 
observe and discover from what source the various 
follies of women are derived. 

l^*ay, observe how insignificant things are the cotu- 
mon race of ladies when they have passed their youtb 
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•nd beauty, how contemptible they appear to the men« 
and yet more contemptible to the younger part of their 
own sex, and have no relief, but in passing their after* 
noons in visits, where they are never acceptable, and 
their evenings at cards among each other, while the 
former part of die day is spent in spleen and envy, or 
in vain endeavours to repair by art and dress the ruins 
of time. Whereas I have known ladies at sixty, to 
whom all the polite part of the court and town paid 
their addresses, without any further view than that of 
enjoying the pleasure of their conversation. 

1 am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in 
a man wliich is not equally so in a woman : I do not 
except even modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor 
do I know one vice or folly wliich is not equally de- 
testable in both. I’here is indeed one infirmity which 
is generally allowed you, I mean that of cowardice ; 
yet there should seem to be something very capricious, 
that when women profess their admiration for a colonel 
nr a captain, on account of his valour, they shoultl 
fancy it a very graceful and becoming quality in them- 
selves, to bt; afraid of their own shadows ; to scream in 
a barge when the weather is calmest, or in a coach at 
a ring : to run from a cow at aliundred yards distance, 
to fall into fits at the sight of a s])ider, an earwig, 
or a frog. At least, if cowardice be a sign of cruelty, 
(as it is generally granted,) 1 can hardly think it an 
accomiilishment so desirable as to be thought worth 
imjiroving by affectation. 

And as the same virtues equally become both sexes, 
so there is no quality whereby women endeavour to 
ilistingulsh themselves from men for which they are 
not just so much the worst, excejit that only of re- 
servedness; which, however, as you generally manage 
it, is ncthing else but allectation or hypocrisy. For, as 
you cannot too much discountenance those of our sex 
who presume to take unbecoming liberties before you ; 
so you ought to be wholly unconstrained in the com- 
pany of deserving men, when you have had sufficient 
exjierience of their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this town a tribe of boM, 
swaggering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among 
coxcombs for wit and humour; their excellency lies 
in rude, shocking expressions, and what they call run- 
ning a man down. If a gentleman in their company 
hayipens to have any blemish in his birth or yx^rsoii, if 
any misfortune has befallen his family or himself for 
which he is ashamed, they will be sure to give him I 
broad hints of it without any provocation. I wouhl 
recommend you to the acquaintance of a common pros- 
titute rather than to that of such termagants as these. 

I have often thought that no miui is oldiged to sup- 
jK>se such creatures to be women, but to treat them like 
insolent rascals disguised in female habits, who ought 
to be stripped and kicked down stairs. 

I will add one thing, although it lie a little out of 
place, which is to desire that you will learn to value 
and esteem your husband for tliose good qualities 
which he really possesses, and not to ffiricy others in 
him which he certainly has not. For, although this 
latter is generally understood to be a mark of love, 
yet it is indeed nothing but affectation or ill judgment. 
It is true, he wants so very few accomplishments, that 
you are in no great danger of erring on this side ; but 
my caution is occasioned by a lady of your acquaint- 
ance, married to a very valuable yierson, whom yet she 
is so unfortunate as to be always commending for those 
perfections to which he can least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of ex- 

C se; only I think you ought to be well informed 
I' much your husband's revenue amounts to, and 
be to good a computer as to keep within it in that 
part of the management which falls to your share ; 
and not to put yourself in the number of those politic 


ladies, who think they gain a great jjoint when they 
have teased their huslmnds to buy tliem a new equi- 
page, a laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once 
considering what long score remained unpaid to the 
butcher. 

I desire you will keep this letter In your cabinet, 
and often examine impartially your whole comlnct by 
it: and so God bless you, and make you a fair cx- 
amjile to your sex, and a perjietual comfort to your 
husband and your parent.a 

I am, with great trutii and affection, Madam, your 
most faifhfnl friend and humble servant. 

llESOl.UTIONS WHEN I COME 
TO BE OLD. 

WRITTEN IN 1C99. 

1m ompliiuict* with the dean's own rerpnst. and uffreoably to 
one of these resolutions, Dr. Slieridiin faithfully adinonisluxl 
Swift of his parsimonious disposition as ids faeulties began to 
fail. " Doctor.” answered SwiR, with an expressive look, 
‘‘do you remember the bishop of (jrenada in Gil Hhis'r” 
llieir cordiality ceased from that moment. 

Not to marry a young woman. 

Not to keep young com])auy, unless they desire il. 

Not to he jieevisli, or morose, or susj)iciou8. 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fashions, or 
men, or war, &c. 

Not. to he fond of children. 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the fame 
{leople. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanline.s8, for fear of fall- 
ing int«) nastiness. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give 
allowances for their youtld’ul follies and weaknesses. 

Not to he inrtneneed by, or give ear to, knavish tat- 
tling servants, or otliiMs. 

Not to be too free of advice, or trotdde any but those 
who desire it. 

To de.sire some good friend to inform me which of 
these resolutions 1 break or neglect, and wherein, and 
reform accordingly. 

Not to talk inncli, nor of myself. 

Not to boa.st of my former beauty, or strengh, or 
favour with ladies, Ac. 

Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can he 
beloved by a young woman ; et eo8 qui htreditatem cup^ 
taut, odiHHe ac vitare. 

Not to be positive or opinionative. 

Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I 
should observe none. 


THOUGHTS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

MORAL AND DIVERTING.^ 

OCTOBER 1706. 

We have just enough religion to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love, one another. 

Reflect on things past, as wars, negotiations, factions, 
&c. we enter so little into those interests that we won- 
der how men could possibly be so busy and concerned 
for things so transitory ; look on the [ireseiit times, we 
find the same humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wise man endeavours, by considering all cirenm- 

• “ The reaiier of this loiter may be allowed to doubt whetber 
Swift's opini«)n of female excellence ought implicitly to be ad- 
mitted ; for if his general thougiits on women were such as he 
exhibits, a \ery little sense in a lady would •mraptnre, and a 
very little virtue would astonish him Sbdla’s supremacy, 
therefore, was perhaps only local. She was grout because her 
associates were little.” 

b Mr. Pope and dean Swift, Ixdng in the country, agreed to 
write down such involuntary thottghts as occurred to them dur- 
ing their walks; and these are such as belong to the dean. 
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stances to make conjectures, and form conclusions 
but the smallest accident intervening, (and in the course 
of affairs it is impossible to foresee all, ) does often pro- 
duce such turns and changes, that at last he is just as 
much in doubt of events as the most ignorant and un- 
experienced person. 

JPositiveness is a good quality for preachers and ora- 
tors, because he that would obtrude his thoughts and 
reasons upon a multitude, will convince others the 
more as he appears convinced himself. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning? 

I forget whether advice be among tlie lost things, 
which Ariosto says may be found in the moon ; that 
and time ought to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but Time, which gives ns 
the same train and turn of thought that elder people 
have in vain tried to put into our heads before. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run 
wholly on tlie good side or circumstances of it ; when 
it is obtained, our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 

In a glasshouse, the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. * 

Religion seems to have grown an infant with age, 
and requires miracles to nurse it, as it had in its in- 
fancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree 
of pain or languor; it is like spending this year part of 
the next year's revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man’s life is taken up in 
curing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions he had 
contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with 
relation to posterity, let him consider in old books whut 
he finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions 
he most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give im- 
mortality to none but themselves : it is Homer and 
Virgil we reverence and admire, not Achilles or iEueas. 
With historians it is quite the contrary ; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, persons and events we 
read, and we little regard the authors. 

When a ti’ue genius ap})ear8 in the world, you may 
know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life are in a 
state where there are many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to please them. 

It is unwise to puiii^ cowards with ignominy ; for 
if they had regarded that, they would not have been 
cowards: death is their proper punishment, because 
they fear it most. 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times 
of ignorance ; as the use of the compass, gunpowder, 
and printing ; and by the dullest nation, as the Ger- 
mans. 

One argument to prove tliat the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion helu, that spirits are never seen by 
more than one jjerson at a time; that is to say, it 
seldom happens to above one person in a company 
to be possessed with any high degree of spleen or 
melancholy. 

I am apt to think that, in the day of judgment, there 
will be small allowance given to the wise for their want 
of morels, and to the ignorant for their want of faith, 
because both are without excuse. This renders the ad- 
vantages equal of ignorance and knowledge. But some 
•cnruples in the wise, and some vices in the ignorant, 
will i)erhaps be forgiven upon the strength of tempta- 
tion to each. 


Tho value of several circumstances in storj lessent 
very much by distance of time, though some minute 
circumstances are very valuable ; and it requires great 
judgment in a writer to distinguish. 

It is grown a word of course for writers to say, This 
critical age, as divines say, This sinful age. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is hi 
laying taxes on the next; future ages shall talk of this; 
this shall be famous to all posterity : whereas their time 
and thoughts will be taken up about present things, as 
ours are now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses his 
surname ; when a temporal, his Christian name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies; where the weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make 
the enemy believe them more numerous and strong than 
they really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out preju- 
dices, eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been 
taken to limit men's possessions; which is done for 
many reasons, and, among the rest, for one which, per- 
haps, is not often considered, that when bounds ai’e set 
o men’s desires, after they have acquired as nAch as 
he laws will permit them, their private interest is at 
m end, and they have nothing to do but to take care 
)f the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge him- 
self of the censure of the world ; to despise it, to return 
the like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it; the 
first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost im- 
possible, the universal practice is for the second. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts very 
seldom have horns, but in hot they have very large 

es. This might hear a pleasant application. 

I never hearrl a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
ban that of astrologers, when they pretend, by rules 
)f art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether to 
the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; thus 
making the matter depend entirely upon the influence 
>f the stars, without the least regard to the merits of 
he cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tobit and his 
dog following him, 1 have often heard ridiculed ; 
l^et Homer has the same words of Telemachus more 
ban once; and Virgil says something like it of 
Evander. And I take the book of Tobit to be j)artly 
poetical. 

1 have known some men possessed of good qualities 
which were very serviceable to others, but useless to 
tlicmselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, leai-riing, &c. beginning from his 
youth, and so go on to old age, what a bundle of 
inconsistencies and contradictions would appear at 
last! 

What they do in heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expressly, that they neither 
marry, nor are given in marriage. 

When a man observes the choice of ladies now-a- 
days in the dispensing of their favours, can he forbear 
paying some veneration to the memory of those mares 
mentioned by Xenophon, who, while their manes were 
on, that is, while tliey were in their beauty, would 
never admit the embraces of an ass. 

It is a miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the 
life of a spider. 

Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba, dixit. 

Ovid. Metam. 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by 
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Ifippitig off our desiieSy is like cutting off our feet, 
when we want shoes. 

Physicians ought nf)t to give their judgment of reli- 
gion, for the same reason that butchers are not admitted 
to be jurors upon life and death. 

The reason wliy so few marriages are happy, is be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in meting nets, 
not in making cages. 

If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I be- 
lieve he will find the merriest countenances in mourn- 
ing coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with pru- 
dence than a misfortune that is attended with shame 
and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miser- 
able; for the happy impute all their success to 
prudence and merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest 
offices: so climbing is performed in the same posftire 
with creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those most 
whom he loves best. 

Censure is the tax a man pays to the public for being 
eminent. 

Although men are accused for not knowing their 
own weakness, yet, perhaps, as few know their own 
strength. It is in men as in soils, where sometimes 
tliere is a vein of gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit; but I take 
it to be otherwise in very bad times : for it is as hard 
to satirize well a man of distinguislied vices, as to 
praise well a man of distinguished virtues. It is easy 
enough to do either to people of moderate characters. 

Invention is the talent of youth, and judgment of 
age ; so that our judgment grows harder to please when 
we have fewer things to offer it : this goes through the 
whole commerce of life. When we are old, our friends 
find it difficult to please us, and are less concerned 
whether we be pleased or not. 

No wise man ever wished to be younger. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones 
you gave before. 

The motives of the best actions will not bear too 
strict an inquiry. It is allowed, that the cause of most 
actions, good or bad, may be resolved into the love of 
ourselves ; but the self-love of some men inclines them 
to please others; and the self-love of others is wholly 
employed in pleasing themselves. This makes the 
great distinction between virtue and vice. Religion is 
the best motive of all actions, yet religion is allowed 
to be the highest instance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it 
afterwards continues the same treatment with less 
scruple or ceremony as men do to a whore. 

Old men view best at a distance, with the eyes of 
their understanding, as well as with those of nature. 

Some people take more care to hide their wisdom 
than their folly 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation 
to a prince, as wine or women to a young fellow, or a 
bribe to a judge, or avarice to old age, or vanity to a 
woman. 

Anthony Henley’s farmer dying of an asthma, said, 

“ Well, if I can get this breath once out, I'll take care 
It shall never get in again.” 

The humour of exploding many things under the 
name of trifles, fop])eries, and only imaginary goods, is 
a very false proof either of wisdom or magnanimity, and 
a great check to virtuous actions. For instance, with 
regard to fame : there *3 in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe, even 
among the vulgar, how fond they are to have an in- 
scription oyer their grave. It requires but little philo- 
sophy to discover and observe that there is no iiilrinsic 
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value in all this ; however, if it W founded in our 
nature, as an incitement to virtue, it ought net to be 
ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives, 
and the sincerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speech in many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity of matter, and a 
scarcity of words ; for whoever is a master of language, 
and has a mind full of ideaa, will be apt, in speaking, 
to hesitate upon the choice of both : whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas and one set of 
words to clothe them in ; and these are always ready 
at the mouth : so people come faster out of a church 
when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at the 
door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company; but it is in 
most men's ijower to be agreeable. The reason, there- 
fore, why conversation runs so low at present, is not the 
defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, ill-nature, 
affectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, 
the effect of a wrong education. 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what honours have been 
done them, what great company they have kept, and 
the like, by which they plainly confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such as their 
friends would not believe, if they had not been told ; 
whereas a man truly proud, thinks the greatest honours 
below his merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I 
therefore deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires 
the Character of a proud man, ought to conceal his 
vanity. 

Law, in a free country, is, or ought to be, the deter- 
mination of the majority of those who have property in 
land. 

One argument used to the disadvantage of Pro- 
vidence, I lake to be a very strong one in its defence. 

It is objected, that storms and tempests, unfruitful 
seasons, serpents, spiders, flies, and other noxious or 
troublesome animals, with many other instances of the 
same kind, discover an imperfection in nature, because 
human life would be much easier without them : but the 
design of Providence may clearly be perceived in this 
proceeding. The motions of the sun and moon, in 
short, the whole system of the universe, as far as 
philosopliers have been able to discover and observe, 
are in the utmost degree of regularity and perfection ; 
hut wherever God has left to man the power of inter- 
posing a remedy by thought or labour, there he has 
placed things in a state of imperfection, on purpose to 
stir up human industry, without which life would 
stagnate, or indeed rather could not subsist at all : 
Curts acuuntur mortalia corda. 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himself] 

I have known several persons of great fame for 
wisdom in public affairs and councils governed by 
foolish servants : 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit 
and learning, who preferred none but dunces : 

1 have known men of great valour cowards to their 
wives : 

I have known men of the greatest cunning per- 
petually cheated : 

1 knew three great ministers, who could exactly 
compute and settle the accompts of a kingdom, but 
were wholly ignorant of their own economy. 

The preaching of divines helps to preserve well- 
inclined men in the course of virtue, hut seldom or 
never reclaims tlie vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser choices than theserranii 
whom they trust for the disixisal of places : I have 
known a prince more than once choose, an aisle 
minister ; hut I never observeil that minister to vm liU 
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credit in the diiiposal of an employment Ui a person 
whom he thought the fittest for it. One of the greatest 
in this age [Harley] owned, atid excused the matter, 
from the violence of parties, and the unreasonableness 
of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, 
when great ones are not in the way : for want of a 
block he will stumble at a straw. 

Dignity, high station, or great riches, are in some 
sort necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger 
at a distance, who are otherwise too apt to insult tiiem 
upon the score of their age. 

Every man desires to live long ; but no man would 
l)e old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the 
mean opinion they have of themselves; in women, 
from the contrary. 

If books and laws continue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, I am in concern for future 
ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a 
lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands; I 
wish they had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth are 
said to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak 
things that surprise and astonish : strange, so many 
hopeful princes, and so many shameful kings! If 
they hapjien to die young, they would have been 
prodigies of wisdom and virtue : if they live, they are 
often prodigies indeed, but of another sort. 

Politics, as the word is commonly understood, are 
notliing but corruptions, and consequently of no use to 
a good king, or a good ministry : for which reason all 
courts are so fall of politics. 

Silenus, the foster-father of Bacchus, is always carried 
by an ass, and has horns on his head. The inor.il is, 
that drunkards are led by fools, and hare a great 
chance to be cuckolds. 

Venus, a beautiful, good-natured lady, was tlie 
goddess of love; Juno, a terrible shrew, the goddess of 
marriage : and they were always mortal enemies. 

Those who are against religiiai, must needs be fools ; 
and therefore we read that of all animals, God refused 
tlie first-born of an ass. 

A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a parrot. 

A nice mati is a man of nasty ideas. 

Apollo was held the god of physic, and sender of 
diseases. Both were originally the same trade, and 
still continue. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced for the 
same reason ; their long beards, and pretences to foretel 
events, 

A person was asked at court, “ what he thought 
of an ambassador, and his train, who were all em- 
broidery and lace, full of bows, cringes, and ges- 
tures He said, “ it was Solomon’s importation, gold 
and apes.” 

There is a story in Pausanias of a plot for betrayiiig 
a city discovered by the bracing of an ass ; the cack- 
ling of geese saved the Capitol ; and Cataline's con- 
spiracy was discovered by a whore. These are the 
only three animals, as far as I remember, famous in 
history as evidences and informers. 

Most sorts of diversion in men, children, and other 
animals, are in imitation of fighting. 

Augustus, meeting an ass with a lucky name, fore- 
told himself good fortune. I meet many asses, but 
none of them have lucky names. ^ 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort 
is, he keeps bis at the same time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of 
truth when we see them so positive in their errors, 
which they will maintain out of their zeal to truth. 


although they contradict themselves 6\ery day of tlieir 
liven? 

That was excellently observ'ed, say I, when 1 rca<l a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we ditfer, there 1 pronounce him to l»e 
mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a 
one as it seems, 1 do not remember to have heard three 
good lies in all my conversation, even from those who 
were most celebrated in that faculty. 

Laws penned with the utmost care and exactness, 
and in the vulgar language, are often perverted to 
wrong meanings; then why should we wonder that the 
Bible is so? 

A man seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled 
witli honey that was hung on a fruit-tree, said thus ; 
“ Why, tliou sottish animal, art thou mad to go into 
tlie vial, where you see many hundred of your kind 
dying before you ?’’ — “ The reproach is just,” answered 
the wasp, “ but not from you men, wlio are so far from 
laking example by other people’s follies timt you will 
not take warning by your own. If after falling several 
times into this vial, and escaping by chance, I should 
fall in again, I should then but resemble you.” 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to 
steal pieces of money and hide them in a hole ; which 
the cat observing, asked, “ Why he would hoard up 
those round shining things that he could make no 
use of?” — “ Why,” said the jackdaw, “my master has 
a whole chest full, and makes no more use of them 
than I.’’ 

Men are contented to l>e laughed at for their wit, 
but not for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to 
complain in their wojks of critics and detractors, the 
lext age would not know that they ever had any. 

After all the maxims and systems of trade and com- 
merce, a slander-by would think the affairs of the 
world were most ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries which, if well cultivated, 
would not support double the number of their inhabit- 
ants, and yet fewer where one-third part of the people 
are not extremely stinted even in the necessaries of life. 

I send out twenty barrels of corn, which would main- 
tain a family in bread for a year, and 1 bring back in 
return a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good 
fellows would drink in less than a month, at the 
expense of their health and reason. 

A motto for the jesuits : — 

Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laborfe ? 

A man would have hut few spectators if be olferecl 
to show for threepence how he could thrust a red hot 
iron into a barrel of gunpowder, and it should not take 
fire. 

Query, Whether churches are not dormitories of the 
living as well as of the dead ? 

Harry Killegrew said to lord Wharton, “ You would 
not swear at that rate if you thought you were doing 
God honour.” 

A copy of verses kept in the cabinet, and only shown 
to a few friends, is like a virgin much sought after 
and admired ; but when printed and published, is like 
a common whore, whom anybody may purchase for 
half-a crown. 

Louis XIV. of France silent his life in turning a 
good name into a great. 

Since the union of divinity and humanity is the 
great article of our religion, it is odd to see some 
clergymen, in their writings of divinity, wholly devoid 
of humanity. 

The Epicureans began to spread at Rome in the em- 
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pire of Augiutus, aa the SacInianS) and even the Epi- 
cureans too, did in England toward the end of king 
Charles II. s reign ; which is reckoned, though very 
absurdly, our Augustan age. They both seem to be 
corruptions occasioned by luxury and peace, and by 
politeness beginning to decline. 

Sometimes I read a book with pleasure, and detest 
the author. 

At a bookseller's shop some time ago, I saw a book 
with this title; “ Poems by the Author of the Choice.” 
Not enduring to read a dozen lines, I asked the com- 
pany with me, whether they had ever seen the book, or 
>eard of the poem whence tlie author denominated 
nimself ; they were all as ignorant as I. But I find it 
common with these small dealers in wit and learning, 
to give themselves a title from their first adventure, as 
Don Quixote usually did from Ins last. This arises 
from that great importance which every man supposes 
himself to be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called “the critic,” who had 
writ athreej^nny pamphlet against the power of France, 
being in the country, and hearing of a French priva- 
teer hovering about the coast, although he were twenty 
miles from the sea, fled to town, and told his friends, 
“ they need not wonder at his haste ; for the king of 
France, having got intelligence where he was, liad sent 
a privateer on purpose to catch him.” 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of Westminster, who had writ 
a small paper against popery, l)eing obliged to travel 
for his health, affected to disguise his person and change 
his name, as he passed through Portugal, S|miu, and 
Italy ; telling all the English he met, “ that he was 
afraid of being murdered, or put into tlie Inquisition.” 
He was acting the same farce at Paris, till Mr. Prior 
(who was then secretary to the embassy) quite discon- 
certed the doctor by maliciously discovering the secret ; 
and offering to engage, body for body, that not a crea- 
ture would hurt him, or had ever heard of him or his 
pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty 
miles from London, had the very same turn of thought ; 
when talking with one of her fellow-servants, she said, 
“ I hear it is all over London already tliat I am going 
to leave my lady and so had a footman, who, being 
newly married, desired his comrade to tell him freely 
what the town said of it. 

When somebody was telling a certain great minister 
that people were discontented, “ Pho,” said he, “ half a 
dozen fools are prating in a coffeehouse, and presently 
think their own noise about their ears is made by the 
world.” 

The death of a private man is generally of so little 
importance to the world, that it cannot be a thing of 
great importance in itself, and yet I do not observe, 
from the practice of mankind, that either philosophy 
or nature have sufficiently armed us against the fears 
which attend it. Neither do I find anything able to 
reconcile us to it, but extreme pain, shame, or despair; 
for poverty, imprisonment, ill fortune, grief, sickness, 
and old age, do generally fail. 

Whence comes the custom of bidding a woman look 
upon her apron-strings to find an excuse? Was it not 
from the apron of fig-leaves woni by Eve, when she 
covered herself and was the first of her sex who made 
a bad excuse for eating the forbidden fruit? 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often won- 
der to see them not ashamed. 

Do not we see how easily we pardon our own actions 
and passions, and the very infirmities of our bodies : 
why should it be wonderful to find us pardon our own 
dulness ? 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety 
and skill to manage as vanity ; nor any which, by ill 
management, makes so contemptible a figure. 


m 

Observation is an old man's memory. 

Eloquence, smooth and cutting, is like a razo: 
whetted with oil. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them ; as he who in a melancholy 
fancy sees something like a face on the wall or the 
wainscot, can, by two or three touches with a lead- 
pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with what 
he fancied. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because they are apt to 
go out of the common road by the quickness df their 
imagination. This I once said to my lord Bolingbroke, 
and desired he would observe, that the clerks in his 
office used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to 
divide a sheet of pa|ier, which never failed to cut it 
even, only requiring a steady hand ; whereas if they 
should make use of a sharp pen-knife, the sharpness 
would make it go often out or the crease and disfigure 
tFie paper. 

“ He who does not provide for his own house,” St. 
Paul says, “is worse than an infidel.” And I think, 
he who provides only for his own house, is just equal 
with an infidel. 

Jealousy, like fire, may shrivel up horns, but it 
makes them stink. 

A footman's hat should fly off to everybody : and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter’s footman, had wings 
fastened to his cap. 

When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he 
is like a juggler, who conjures away your shilling, and 
conveys something very indecent under the hat. 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion ol 
poppy. 

1 have known men happy enough at ridicule, who 
upon grave subjects were perfectly stupid ; of which 
Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who writ “ The Contempt 
of the Clergy ” was a great instance. 

One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, the 
other to Apollo. 

Matrimony has many children ; Repentance, Dis- 
cord, Poverty, Jealousy, Sickness, Spleen, Loathing, &c. 

Vision is the art of seeing things invisible. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, 
always to keep his countenance, and never to keep his 
word. 

I asked a poor man how he did? He said he was 
like a washball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, Aph. 32. sect. 6., observes, that stutter- 
ing people are always subject to a looseness. I wish 
physicians had power to remove the profusion of words 
in many people to the inferior parts. 

A man dreamed he was a cuckold ; a friend told 
him it was a bad sign, because when a dream is true, 
Virgil says it passes through the horned gate. 

I^ve is a flame, and therefore we say beauty is at- 
tractive ; because physicians observe that fire is a great 
drawer. 

Civis, the most honouable name among the Romans ; 
a citizen a word of contempt among us. 

A lady who had gallantries and several children, 
told her husband he was like the austere man, who 
reaped where he did not sow. 

W e read that an ass’s head was sold for eighty pieces 
of silver ; they have lately been sold ten thousand times 
dearer, and yet they were never more plentiful. 

I must complain the cards are ill shuffled till I 
have a good hand. 

When I am i:eading a book, whether wise or silly, it 
seems to me to be alive and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, 
I look upon as persons out of the world, and only my- 
self and the scene about me to be in it. 

When I was young, I thought all the world, as well 
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av myself, was wholly taken up in discoursing upon 
the last, new play . 

My lord Cromarty, afte»' fourscore, went to his coun- 
try bouse in Scotland, with a resolution to stay six 
years there and live tnriflily, In order to save up money, 
that he might spend in London. 

It is said of the horses in the vision, that “ their 
nowcr was in their mouths and in their tails.” VV bat 
is said of horses in the vision, in reality may be said 
of women. 

Elephants are always drawr smaller than life, but a 
flea always larger. 

When old folks tell us of many passages in their 
youth between them and their company, we are apt to 
think how much happier those times were than the 
present. 

Why does the elder sister dance barefoot, when the 
younger is married before her ? Is it not that she may 
appear shorter and consequently be thought younger 
than the bride ? 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take 
money : therefore money is better than counsel. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is,) who was 
not a dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own 
making, I prevailed on him to scratch out six lines to- 
gether ; in turning over the leaf, the ink being wet, it 
marked as many lines on the other side ; whereof the 
oet complaining, I bid him be easy, “for it would be 
etter if those were out too.” 

At Windsor I was observing to my lord Boling- 
broke, “ that the tower where the maids of honour 
lodged (who at that time were very handsome) was 
much frequented with crows.’’ My lord said, “ it was 
because they smelled carrion.” 

A TREATISE ON GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD BREEDING." 

(tood manners is the art of making those people easy 
with wliorn we converse. 

Whoever makes tlie fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the 
best manners. And as some lawyers have introduced 
unreasonable things into common law, so likewise many 
teacliers have introduced absurd things into common 
good manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our beha- 
viour to the three several degrees of men ; our superiors, 
our equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of tlie two former to eat 
or drink is a breach of manners ; hut a tradesman or a 
farmer must be thus treated, or else it will be difficult 
to |>er8uade them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill-nature, and want of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill-manners ; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of 
experience, or of what, in the language of fouls, is called 
knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason 
will not direct us what to say or do in compajiy, if we 
die not misled by pride or ill nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal 
foundation of good manners ; but because the former is 
a gift which very few among mankind are possessed of, 
therefore all the civilized nations of the world have 
agreed upon fixing some rules upon common behaviour 
he.st suited to their general customs or fancies, as a* 
(cind of artificial good sense, to supply the defects of 
reason. Without which the gentlemanly part of dunces 

• “ The result of much good sense, some good nature, and a 
little self-denial for the sake of others, un<l witli a view to ob- 
IsJii the same Vidulgeuce from them, ’’— Lord CHKsTKUFtKLD. 


would be periietiially at enfls, os they seldom fail wh jp 
tliey hapfien to be drunk, or engaged in squabbles ubimt 
women or play. And, God be thanked, there hardly 
happens a duel in a year, which may not be imputed to 
one of these three motives. Upon which acccount, I 
should be exceedingly sorry to find the legislature 
make any new laws against the practice of duelling ; 
because the methods are easy and many for a wise 
man to avoid a quarrel with honour, or engage in if 
with innocence. And I can discover no political evil 
in suffering bullies, sharpers, and rakes, to rid the 
world of each other by a method of their own, where 
the law has not been able to find an expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners were intended 
for regulating the conduct of those who have weak un- 
derstandings ; so they have been corrupted by the 
persons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
jieople have fallen into a needless and endless way of 
multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insup- 
portable to everybody else : insomuih that wise men 
are often more uneasy at the over-civility of these 
refiners than they could possibly be in the conversation 
of peasants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are 
liowhere better seen than at those tables where the ladies 
preside, who value themselves upon account of their 
good breeding ; where a man must reckon upon passing 
an hour without doing any one thing he has a mind to ; 
unless he will be so hardy as to break through all tlie 
settled decorum of the family. She determines what 
he loves best, and liow mucli he sliall eat ; and if the 
master of the house happens to be of the same disposi- 
tion he proceeds in the same tyiannical manner to 
prescribe in the drinking part ; at the same time you 
are under the necessity of answering a thousand apo- 
logies for your entertainment. And although a good 
deal of tliis humour is pretty well worn off* among 
many people of the best fashion, yet too much of it 
still remains, especially in the country j where an 
honest gentleman assured me, that having been kept 
four days against his will at a friend’s house, with all 
the circumstances of hiding his boots, locking up tlie 
stable, and other contrivances of the like nature, he 
could not rememlier, from the moment he came into 
tlie house to the moment he left it, any one thing 
wherein his inclination was not directly contradicted ; 
as if the whole family had entered into a combination 
to torment him. 

But, beside all this, it would be endless to recount 
the many foolisli and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
served among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremony. 

I have seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the pre- 
cipitancy of an officious coxcomb running to save her 
the trouble of opening a door. 1 remember, U})on a 
birth-day at court, a great lady was rendered utterly 
disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by a page di- 
rectly upon her head-dress and brocade, while she gave 
a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of cere- 
mony with the person who sat next to her. Monsieur 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners 
were much of a size, brought a son with him, about 
thirti'en years old, to a great table at court. The boy 
and his fhther, whatever they put on their plates, they 
first off’ered round in order, to every person in company ; 
so that we could not get a minute’s quiet during the 
whole dinner. At last their two plates hapjjened to 
encounter, and with so much violence, that, being 
china, they broke in twenty pieces, and stained half the 
company with wet sweet meats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and 
sciences ; arid sometimes in trades. Pedantry is pro- 
perly the over-rating of any kind of knowledge we 
pretend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle 
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in Rtelf, the pedauiry is the greater. For which reoaon 
1 look upon fiddlers, dancing* masters, heralds, masters 
of die ceremony, &c. to he greater jiedants than Tripsins, 
or the elder Scaliger. "With this kind of pedants, the 
court, while I knew it, was always plentifully stocked ; 
I mean from the gentleman usher (at least ) inclusive, 
downward to the gentleman porter : who are, generally 
•peaking, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can atford, and with the smallest tincture of 
good manners ; which is the only trade they profess. 
For, being wholly illiterate, and conversing chiefly 
with each other, they reduce tlie whole system of breed- 
ing within the forms and circles of their several offices : 
and. as they are below the notice of ministers, they 
live and die in court under all revolutions, with great 
obsequiousness to those who are in any degree of credit 
or favour, and with rudeness and insolence to every- 
body else. Whence I have long concluded, that good 
manners are not a plant of the court growth: for if 
(hey were, those people, who have understandings di- 
rectly of a level for such acquirements, who have 
served such long apprenticeships to nothing else, would 
certainly have picked them up. For, as to the great 
officers, who atterid the prince s person or councils, or 
preside in his family, they are a transient body, who have 
no better a title to good manners than their neighbours, 
nor will probably have recourse to gentlemen ushers 
for instruction. So that I know little to be learned at 
court upon this head, except in tlie material circum- 
stance of dress; wherein the authority of the maids of 
honour must indeed be allowed to be almost equal to 
that of a favourite actress. 

I remember a passage my lord Ilolingbroke told me ; 
that going to receive prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
queen, the prince said he was much concerned that he 
could not see her majesty that night ; for Monsieur 
HoiTman (who was then by) had assured his highness 
that he could not be admitted into her presence with a 
tied-up periwig; that his equipage was iio( arrived; 
and tliat he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a long 
one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned 
the matter into a jest, and brought the prince to her 
majesty ; for which he was highly censured by the 
whole tribe of gentlemen ushers; among whom Mon- 
sieur Hofftnan, an old dull resident of the emperor s, had 
picked up this material point of ceremony ; and which 
I believe was the best lesson he liad learned in five- 
and-twenty years’ residence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good 
breeding ; although, in order to vary my expression, I 
am sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, 

1 only understand the art of remembering and applying 
certain settled forms of general behaviour. But good 
breeding is of a much larger extent; for, beside an un- 
common degree of literature sufficient to qualify ageri- 
llemaii for reading a play or a political pamphlet, it 
takes in a great compass of knowledge ; no less than 
that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making the circle of 
Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking French ; not 
to mention some other secondary or subaltern accom- 
plishments, which are more easily acquired. So that 
the difference between good breeding and good manners 
lies in this, that the former cannot be attained to by 
the best understandings without study and labour; 
whereas a tolerable degree of reason will instruct us in 
every part of goo<l manners, without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject 
than to point out some particulars, wherein the very es- 
sentials of good manners are concerned, the neglect or 
perverting of which does very mucli disturb the good 
commerce of the world, by introducing a traffic of 
inatual uneasiness in most companies. 

First, A necessary part of good nmnne:s is a punctual 
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observance of time at our own dwellings, or (hose of 
others, or at third places; whether upon matter of 
civility, business, or diversion ; which rule, though it 
be a plain dictate of common reason, yet the greatest 
minister I ever knew was the greatest trespasser against 
it; by which all his business doubled upon him, and 
placed him in a continual arrear. ITpon wliich 1 often 
used to rally him, as deficient in point of good man- 
ners. I have known more than one ambassador and 
secretary of state, with a very moderate jiortion of 
intellectuals, execute their offices with good success 
and applause, by the mere force of exactness and re- 
gularity. If you iluly observe time for the service of 
another, it doubles the obligation ; if u])on your own 
account, it would be manifest folly, as well as ingrati- 
tude, to neglect it ; if both are concerned, to make your 
equal or inferior attend on you to his own disadvantage 
is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill 
manners, lx*cau8e forms are subject to tVeciuent changes; 
and consequently, being not founded upon reason, are 
beneath a wise man's regard. Besides, they vary in 
every country ; and after a short period of time, very 
froqu'ently in the same; so tli.^t a man who travels 
must needs be at first a stranger to them in every court 
through which he passes; and, jierhaps, at his retiini, 
as much a stranger in his own ; and alter all, they are 
easier to t)C fememl)eied or forgotten than faces or 
names. 

Indeed, among (lie many imperlinencies that super- 
ficial young men bring with them from abroad, (his 
bigotry of forms is one of the principal, and more pre- 
dominant than the rest; who look upon them not only 
as if they were matters capable of admitting of choice, 
but even as points of importance; and are therefoie 
zealous on all occasions to introduce and propagate 
the new forms and fashions tliey liave brought back 
with them ; so that, usually speaking, the worst bred 
jierson in company is a young traveller just returned 
from abroad. 


HINTS ON GOOD MANNERS. 

Goon manners is the art of making every reasonable 
{lersoii in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 

What pa.sse8 for good manners in the world gene- 
rally produces quite contrary efiects. 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in tlieir own and the world's 
opinion, are the most troublesome in company toothers 
and themselves. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flat- 
tery. If you flatter all the company, you please none : 
if you flatter only one or two, you affront the rest. 

Flattery is tlie worst and falsest way of showing our 
esteem. 

W’here the company meets, 1 am confident the few 
reasonable persons are every minute tempted to curse 
the man or woman among them who endeavours to 
most distinguished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would ratlier fast till night than 
dine at some tables, w here the lady of the house is pos- 
sessed with good manners; uneasiness, pressing to eat, 
teaziiig with civility ; less practised in England than 
here. 

Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good 
manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of g;ood 
manners ; and therefore every man of good understand* 
ing is capable of being well-bred upon any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner as may possibly offend any 
reasonable person in company, is the highest instance 
of ill manners. Good manners chiefly consist in action. 
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MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES. 


not ill words. Modesty and humility the chief ingre- 
dients. 

I have known the court of England under fbur reigns, 
the two last but for a short time; and whatever good 
manners or politeness I observed in any of them, was 
not of the court growth, but imported ; for a courtier 
by trade, as gentlemen ushers, bed-chamberwomen, 
maids of honour, * ♦ ♦ 

OF GOOD MANNERS AS TO CONVERSATION. 

Men of wit and good understanding, as well as 
breeding, are sometimes deceived, and give oflence by 
conceiving a better opinion of those with whom they 
converse than they ought to do. Thus I have often 
known the most innocent raillery, and even of that kind 
which was meant for praise, to be mistaken for abuse 
and reflection. 

Of gibing, and how gibers ought to suffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, those 
who are absent in company, interrupters, not listeners, 
loud laughers. 

Of those men and women whose face is ever in a 
smile, talk ever with a smile, condole with a smile, &c. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst ^ort of 
conversation ; as it is generally in books the worst sort i 
of reading. j 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much 
company, because few listen, and there is continual 
interruption. But good or ill manners are discovered, 
let the company be ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of conver- 
sation. It is done to support a character; it generally 
fails : it is a sort of insult o<i the company, and a con- 
straint upon the speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or 
faculty, is a great breach of good manners. Divines, 
physicians, lawyers, soldiers, ])articularly poets, are fre- 
quently guilty of this weakness. A poet conceives that 
the whole kingdom # # « ♦ # 

OF MEAN AND GREAT FIGURES 
MADE BY SEVERAL PERSONS. I 

OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE GREAT FIGURES IN SOME 
PARTICULAR ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCES OF THEIR 
LIVES. 

Alexander the Great, after his victory, (at the Straits 
at Mount Taurus,) when he entered the tent, where the 
queen and the princesses of Persia fell at his feet. 

Socrates, the whole last day of his life, and particu- 
larly from the time he took the poison until the moment 
he expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his ba/iisnment, 
the people, tiirough everyplace he passed, meeting him 
with shouts of joy and congratulation, and all Rome 
coming out to receive him. 

Regulus, when he went out of Rome attended by his 
friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage according 
to his word of honour, although he knew he must be 
put to a cruel death for advising the Romans to pursue 
their war with that commonwealth. 

Scipio the elder, when he dismissed a beautiful cap- 
tive lady presented to him after a great victory, turning 
his head aside to preserve his own virtue. 

The same Scipio, when he and Hannibal met before 
the battle, if the fact be true. 

Cincinnatus, when the messengers sent by the senate 
to make him dictator, found him at the plough. 

Epaminondas, when the Persian ambassador came to 
his house, and found him in the midst of poverty. ^ 
The earl of Strafford, the day that he made his own | 
defence at his trial. 

King Charles the Martyr, during his whole trial, and ^ 
at his death. i 


The Black Prince, when he waited at supper on the 
king of France, whom he had conquered and taken pri- 
soner the same day. 

Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audience rose up, 
out of veneration, as he entered the theatre. 

Mahomet the Great, when he cut ofl‘ his belovetl 
mistress's iiead, on a stage erected fur that purpose, to 
convince his soldiers, who taxed him fur preferring his 
love to his glory. 

Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hyde Park. 

Harry the Great of France, when he entered Paris, 
and sat at cards the same night with some great ladies, 
who were his mortal enemies. 

Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, at his trial. 

Cato of Utica, when he provided for the safety of his 
friends, and had determined to die. 

Sir Thomas More, during his imprisonment, and at 
his execution. 

Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in the 
dungeon was struck with so much awe and veneration 
that his sword fell from his hand. 

Douglas, when the ship he commanded was on fire, 
and he lay down to die in it, because it should not be 
said that one of his family ever quitted their post. 

OF THOSE WHO HAVE MADE A MEAN CONTEMPTIBLE 

FIGURE IN SOME ACTION Oil CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR 

LIVES. 

Anthony, at Actium, when he fled after Cleopafi'a. 

Pompey, when he was killed on the sea-shore, in 
Egypt. 

Nero and A itellius, when they were put to, .death. 

Lepidus, when he was compelled to lay down his share 
of the triumvirate, 

Cromwell, the day he refused the kingship out of fear. 

Perseus, king of Macedon, when he was led in 
triumph. 

Richard II., of England, after he was deposed. 

The late king of Poland, when the king of Sweden 
forced him to give up his kingdom ; and when he took 
it again, upon the king of Sweden's defeat by tlie Mus- 
covites. 

King James II., of England, when the prince of 
Orange sent to him at midnight to leave London. 

King William III., of England, when he sent to heg 
the house of commons to continue his Dutch guards, 
and was refused. 

Tlie late queen Anne of England, when she sent 
Whitworth to Muscovy on an embassy of humiliation, 
for an insult committed here on that prince’s am- 
bassador. 

The lord chancellor Bacon, when he was convicted 
of bribery. 

The late duke of Marlborough, when he Was forced, 
after his own disgrace, to carry his duchess’s gold key 
to the queen. 

The old earl of Pembroke, when a Scotch lord gave 
him a lash with a whip at Newmarket, in presence of 
all the nobility, and he bore it with patience. 

King Charles II., of England, when he entered into 
the second Dutch war; and in many other actions 
during his whole reign. 

Philip II., of Spain, after the defeat of the Armada. 

The emperor Charles V., when he resigned his crown, 
and nobody would believe his reasons. 

King Charles 1., of England, when, in gallantry to 
bis queen, he thought to surprise her with a present of 
a. diamond buckle, which he pushed down her breast, 
and tore her flesh with the tongue ; upon which she 
drew it out, and flung it on the ground. 

Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of king 
Charles's trial. 

Julius CsBsar, when Anthony ofl'ered to put a diadem 
on his head, and the people shouted for joy to see him 
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^ecliue it; which he never olTered to uo, until he saw 
their dislike in their countenances. 

Coriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Home 
at the entreaty of his mother. 

Hannibal, at Antiochus's court. 

Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quarrel 
upon the stage, he was run into his breast, which he 
opened and showed to tlie ladies, that he might move 
their love and pity ; but they all fell a-laughing. 

The count de Bussy Habutiii, when he was recalled 
to court after twenty years* banishment into tlie coun- 
try, and afiected to make the same figure he did in his 
youth. 

The earl of Sunderland, when he turned Papist, in 
the time of king James 11., and underwent all the forms 
of a heretic converted. 

Pope Clement VII., when he was taken prisoner at 
Rome, by the emperor Charles V" .'s l\)rce8. 

Queen Mary of Scotlaiid, when she sutVered Bothwell 
to ravish lier, and pleaded that as an excuse for mar- 
rying him. 

King John of England, when he gave uj) his kingdom 
to the pope, to be iield as a fief to the see ol Rome. 


PUBLIC ABSURDITIES IN ENGLAND. 


It is a common topic of satire, which you will hear not 
only from the mouths of ministers of state, but of every 
whilfier in office, that half a dozen obscure fellows, over 
a bottle of wine or a disli of collee, shall presume to 
censure the actions of parliaments and councils, to form 
schemes of government, and new-model the common- 
wealth ; and tliis is usually ridiculed as a pragmatical 
disposition to |)olitics, in the very nature and genius of 
the people. It may possibly be true : and yet J am 
grossly deceived if any sober man, of very moderate 
talents, when he reflects upon the many ridiculous 
hurtful maxims, customs, and general rules of life 
which prevail in this kingdom, would not with great 
reason be tempted, according to the present turn of his 
humour, either to laugh, lament, or he angry ; or, if 
he were sanguine enough, perhaps to dream of a remedy. 
It is the mistake of wise and good men, that they 
expect more reason and virtue from human nature 
than, taking it in the l)ulk, it is in any sort capable of. 
Whoever has been present at councils or assemblies of 
any sort, if he be a man of common prudence, cannot 
but have observed such results and opinions to have 
frequently fiassed a niajority, as he would be ashamed 
to advance in private conversation. I say nothing of | 
cruelty, oppression, injustice, and the like, because | 
tliese are fairly to be accounted for in all assemblies, as 
best gratifying the passions and interest of leaders; 
which is a point of sucll high consideration, that all 
others must give place to it. But I would be under- 
stood here to speak only of opinions ridiculous, foolish, 
and absurd ; with conclusions and actions suitable to 
them, at the same time when the most reasonable pro- 
positions are often unanimously rejected. And as all 
assemblies of men are liable to this accusation, so 
likewise there are natural absurdities from which the 
wisest states are not exempt ; which proceed less from 
the nature of their climate than that of their govern- 
ment; the Gauls, the Britons, the Spaniards, and 
Italians, having retained very little of the characters 
given them in ancient liistory. 

By these and the like reflections, I have been often 
led to consider some public absurdities in our own 
lyOuntry, most of which are, in my opinion, directly 
against the rules of right reason, and are attended with 
great inconveniences to the state. I sliall mention such 
of them as come into memory, without observing any 
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method; and 1 shall give my reason why I take tnem 
to be absurd in their nature, and pernicious iu theii 
consequence. 

It is absurd that any person, who professes a different 
form of worship from that which is national, should be 
trusted with a vote for electing members into the house 
of commons; because every man is full of zeal for his 
own religion, although he regards not morality ; and, 
therefore, will endeavour to bis utmost to bring in a 
representative of his own principles, which, if they be 
popular, may endanger the religion established ; and 
which, as it has formerly happened, may alter the 
whole frame of govenimeiit. 

A standing army in England, whether in time of 
peace or war, is a direct absurdity : for it is no part of 
our business to be a warlike nation otherwise than by 
our fleets. In foreign wars we have no concern further 
than in conjunction with allies, whom we may either 
assist by sea, or by foreign troops paid with our money • 
but mercenary troops in England can be of no use, 
except to awe senates, and thereby promote arbitrary 
jxiwer, ill a monarchy or oligarcliy. 

Tliat the election of senators should be of any charge 
to the candidates is an absurdity; but that it should 
l>e so to a ministry, is a manifest acknowledgment of 
the worst designs. If a ministry intended the service 
of their prince and country, or well understood wherein 
their own security best consisted, (as it is impossible 
that a parliament freely elected, according to the ori- 
ginal institution, can do any hurt to a tolerable prince 
or tolerable ministry,) they would use the slrongesT 
melluxls to leave the people to their own free choice ; 
the members would tiien consist of persons who had the 
best esfates in the neigh houi hood or country, or, at 
least, never of strangers. And surely this is at least full 
as requisite a circumstance to a legislator as to a jury- 
man, who ought to he, if possible, ex vtcmio ; since 
such persons must he supposed (he best judges of tlie 
wants and desires of (heir several boroughs and counties. 
To choose a representative for Berwick, whose estate is 
at Land's End, would have been thought in former 
times a very great solecism. How much more as it is at 
present, where so many jjersons are returned for bo- 
roughs who do not possess a foot of land in the 
kingdom i 

By the old constitution, whoever possessed a freehold 
in land, by which he was a gainer of forty shillings 
a-year, had the privilege to vote for a knight of the 
shire. The good effects of this law are wholly eluded, 
partly by the course of time, and partly by corruption. 
Forty shillings in those ages were equal to twenty 
pounds in ours ; and, therefore, it was then a want ol 
sagacity to fix that privilege to a determinate sum^ 
rather than to a certain quantity of land, arable or pas- 
ture, able to produce a certain quantity of corn and bay. 
And, therefore, it is highly absurd, and against the in- 
tent of the law, tliat this defect is not regulated. 

But the matter is still worse ; for any gentleman 
can, upon occasion, make as many freeholders as his 
estate of settlement will allow, by making leases for 
life of land at a rack-rent of forty shillings ; where a 
tenant, who is not worth one farthing a-year when his 
rent is jiaid, shall be held a legal voter for a person to 
represent his county. Neither do I enter into half the 
frauds that are practised upon this occasion. 

It is likewise absurd, that borouglis decayed are not 
absolutely extinguished, because the returned meml)ers 
do in reality represent i»obody at all ; and that severa. 
large towns are not represented, though full of indus- 
trious townsmen, who iwust advance the trade of tlie 
kingdom . 

The claim of senators, to have themselves and ser* 
vaiits exempted from lawsuits and arrests is manifestly 
absurd. The pioceedings at law are already so scandar 
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«cnis a grievance, upon account of the delays, that they 
little need any addition. Whoever is either not able, 
or not willing, to pay his just debts, or to keep other 
men out of their lands, would evade the decision of the 
law, is surely but ill qualified to be a legislator. A 
criminal with as good reason might sit on the bench, 
with a power of condemning men to be hanged for their 
honesty. By the annual sitting of pailianients, and 
the days of privilege preceding and subsequent, a 
senator is one lialf of the year beyond tlie reach of 
common justice. 

That the sacred person of a senator s footman shall 
be free from arrest, although he undoes the poor ale- 
wife by running on score, is a circumstance of equal 
wisdom and justice, to avoid the great evil of his 
master s lady wanting her complement of liveries behind 
the coach. 


OF THE EDUCATION OF LADIES. 


There is a subject of controversy which I have fre- 
quently met with, in mixed and select companies of 
both sexes, and sometimes only of men : — Whether it 
be prudent to choose a wife who has good natural sense, 
some taste of wit and humour, sufficiently versed in 
her own natural language, able to read and relish his- 
tory, books of travels, moral or entertaining discourses, 
and be a tolerable judge of the beauties in poetry ?” 
This question is generally determined in the negative 
by the women themselves, but almost universally by 
tne men. 

We must observe, that in this debate, those whom 
we call men and women of fashion are only to be un- 
derstood, not merchants, tradesmen, or others of such 
occupations who are not suppos^fd to have shared iii a 
liberal education. 1 except, likewise, all ministers of 
state during their power, lawyers and jdiysicians in great 
practice, persons in such employments as hike up the 
greater part of the day, and perhaps some other condi- 
tions of life which I cannot call to mind. Neither must 
I forget to except all gentlemen of the army, from the 
general to the ensign ; because those qualifications 
abovementioned in a wife, are wholly out of their ele- 
ment and comprehension ; together with all mathema- 
ticians, and gentlemen lovers of music, metaphysicians, 
virtuosi, and great talkers, who have all amusements 
enough of their own. All these put together will 
amount to a great number of adversaries, whom I shall 
have no occasion to encounter, because I am already of 
their sentiments. Those persons whom I mean to in- 
clude, are the bulk of lords, knights, and squires, 
throughout England, whether they reside between the 
town and country, or generally in either. I do also 
include those of the clergy, who have tolerably good 
preferments in London or any other parts of the kingdom. 

The most material arguments that 1 have met with, 
on the negative side of this great question, are what I 
shall now impartially report in as strong a light as I 
think they can bear. 

It is argued, “ That the great end of marriage is 
propagation ; that, consequently, the principal business 
of a wife is to breed children, and to take care of them 
in their infancy : that the wife is to look to her family, 
watch over the servants, see that they do their work : 
that she be absent from her house as little as j)0S8ible : 
that she is answerable for everything amiss in her fa- 
mily : that she is to obey all the lawful commands of 
her husband, and visit or be visited by no persons whom 
he disapproves ; that her whole business, if well per- 
formed, will take up most hours of the day : l&at th.ft 
greater she is, and the more servants she keeps, her in- 
spection must increase accordingly ; for as a femily 
represents a kingdom, so the wife, who is her husband's 


first minister, must, under nim, direct all the officers ol 
state, even to tlie lowest; and report \leir behaviour to 
her husband, as the first minister does to his prince : 
that such a station requires much time, and thought, 
and order ; and if well executed, leaves but little time 
for visits or diversions : that a humoiu* of reading 
books, except those of devotion or housewifery, is apt 
to turn a woman's brain ; that plays, romances, novels, 
and love-poems, are only proper to instruct them how to 
carry on an intrigue ; that all affectation of knowledge, 
beyond what is merely domestic, renders them vain, 
conceited, and pretending : that the natural levity of 
woman wants ballast ; and when she once begins to think 
she knows more than others of her sex, she will begin 
to despise her husband, and grow fond of every coxcomb 
who pretends to any knowledge in books : that she 
will learn scholastic words ; make herself ridiculous by 
pronouncing them wrong, and applying them absurdly 
in all companies : that, in the mean time, her house- 
hold affairs, and the care of her children, will be wholly 
laid aside ; her toilet will be crowded with all the un- 
der wits, where the conversation will pass in criticising 
on the last play or poem that comes out, and she will 
be careful to remember all the remarks that were made, 
in order to retail them in the next visit, especially in 
com])any who know nothing of the matter : that she 
will have all the impertinence of a pedant without the 
knowledge; and for every new acquirement, will be- 
come so much the worse.” 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal 
neglect of good education among our nobility, gentry, 
and indeed among all others who are born to good 
estates, will make this essay of little use to the present 
age ; for, considering the modern way of training up 
both sexes in ignorance, idleness, and vice, it is of 
little consequence lu)W (hey are couided together. 
And therefore my 8j)ecnlations on this subject can be 
only of tise to a small number ; for, in the present 
situation of the world, none but wise and good men 
can fail of missing their match, whenever they are 
disposed to marry ; and consequently there is no 
reason for complaint on either side. The forms by 
which a husband and wife are to live, with regard to 
each other and to the world, are sufficiently known 
and fixed, in direct contradiction to every precept 
of morality, religion, or civil institution ; it would be 
therefore an idle attempt to aim at breaking so firm an 
establishment. 

But as it sometimes hapjiens that an elder brother 
dies late enough to leave the younger at the university 
after he has made some progress in learning ; if we sup- 
pose liim to have a tolerable genius, and a desire to im- 
prove it, he may consequently learn to value and esteem 
wisdom and knowledge wherever he finds them, even 
after his father's death, when liis title and estate come 
into his own possession. Of mis kind, 1 reckon, by a 
favourable computation there may possibly be found, 
by a strict search among the nobility and gentry 
throughout England, about five hundred. Among 
those of all other callings or trades who are able to 
maintain a son at the university, about treble that 
number. The sons of clergymen bred to learning 
witli any success, must, by reason of their parents' 
poverty, be very inconsiderable, many of them being 
only admitted servitors in colleges, and consequently 
proving good for notliing : I shall therefore count them 
to be not above fourscore. But, to avoid fractions, I shall 
suppose there may possibly be a round number of two 
thousand male human creatures in England, including 
Wales, who have a tolerable share of reading and 
good sense. I include in this list all persons cif 
superior abilities, or great genius, or true judgment and 
taste, or of profound 1 iterative, who, I am confident, 
we may reckon to be at least five-ai;d-twenty. 
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CHARACTER OE PRIMATE MARSH, &c. 


' I am very glad to have this opportuinfy of doing an 
jononr to iny country, by a computation which I am 
afraid foreigners may conceive to be partial ; when, 
out of only fifteen thousand families ot lords and 
estated gentlemen, which may probably be their num- 
ber, I suppose one in thirty to be tolerably educated, 
with a sufficient share of good sense. Perhaps the 
censure may be just. And therefore, upon cooler 
thoughts, to avoid all cavils, I shall reduce tliem to 
one thousand, which at least will be a number suffi- 
cient to fill both houses of parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed 
after the same manner, will hardly amount to above 
half the number of tlie male; because the care of their 
education is either entirely left to their mothers, or 
they are sent to boarding-schools, or put into the hands 
of English or French governesses, and generally the 
worst that can be gotten for money. So that after the 
reduction 1 was compelled to, from two thousand to 
one, half the niiml>er of well-educated nobility and 
gentry must either continue in a single life, or be 
forced to couple themselves with women for whom 
they can possibly have no esteem ; 1 mean fools, 
prudes, coquettes, gamesters, saunterers, endless talkers 
of nonsense, splenetic idlers, intriguers, given to scan- 
dal and censure, 


CHARACTER OF ARISTOTLE. 

Aristotle, the disciple of Plato, and tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. His f»;Uowcrs were called peripatetics, 
from a Greek word which signifies to walk, because 
he taught his disciples walking. We have not all his 
works, and some of those which are im})uted to him 
are supposed not genuine. He writ upon logic, or the 
art of reasoning ; upon moral and natural philosophy; 
u})on oratory, poetry, &c., and seems to be a person of 
the most comprehensive genius that ever lived. 


CHARACTER OF HERODOTUS. 


The underwritten is copied from Dr. Swift's hand- 
writing, in an evlitioa of Herodotus, by Paul Stephens, 
the gift of the earl of Claiiricard to the library of 
Winchester College : — 

“ Judicium de Herodoto })ost longum teinpus relecto. 

“ Ctesias mendacissimus Herodotum mendaciorurn 
arguit, exceptis jwucissimis, (ut mea fert sententia,) 
omnimodo excusandum. Caeterum, diverticulis abuii- 
dans, hie pater historicorum filurn uarrationis ad taedium 
abrumpit: unde oritur (utpar est) legentibus confusio, 
et exinde oblivio. Quin et forsan ij)S* iiarrationes 
circumstantiis nimium pro re scatent. Quod ad 
caetera, hunc scriptorem inter ajjprime laudaiidos 
censeo, rieque Gra3cis ncque Rarbaris plus ajquo faven- 
tem aut iniquum : in oralionibus feie bievem, sim- 
plicem, nec nimis frequenteni. Neque absunt dog- 
mata e quibus eruditus lector prudent iam tam moralem 
quam civilein haurire poterit. “ J. Swift.’V 

" Julii 6, 1720.” 

CHARACTER OF PRIMATE MARSH.'' 

Marsh nas the reputation of most profound and uni- 
versal learning ; this is the general opinion, neither 
can it be easily disproved. An old rusty iron chest 

« ” I do hereby certify, that the at)ove is the hand- writing of 
ihe lauj Dr. Jonatnan Swift, D S.P D., fVom wliom I have liad 
fuaov letters and printed several pieces Irora Ids original MSS. 

‘ Dublin, August 21. 1762. Gkoroe Fauekner. 

Dr. Marsh, bishop of Ferns, Dublin and Armagh. He 
was promoted to the la.st see in 1702, and died in 1713. He 
founded a public library in Dublin, and distinguished himself 
py other acts ot munitioeucc 


in a banker’s shop, strongly locked, and wonderfully 
heavy, is full of gold ; this is the general opinioti, 
neither can it be disproved, provided the key bs 
lost, and what is in it be wedged so close that it will 
not by any motion discover the metal by the chinking 
Doing good is his pleasure : and as no man consults 
another in his pleasures, neither does he in this; by 
his awkwardness and unadvisedness disappointing his 
own good designs. His high station has placed him 
in the way of great employments, which, without in 
the least polishing his native rusticity, have given him 
a tincture of pride and ambition. But these vices 
would have passed concealed under his natural 
simplicity if he had not endeavoured to hide them 
by ait. His disposition to study is the very same with 
that of a usurer to hoard up money, or of a viciou.s 
young fellow to a wench ; nothing but avarice and 
evil concupiscence, to which his constitution has 
fortunately given a more innocent turn. He is sordid 
and su.spicious in his domestics, without love or 
hatred ; which is but reasonable, since lie has neither 
friend nor enemy ; without joy or grief ; in short, 
without all passions but fear, to which of all others he 
has least temptation having nothing to get or to lose ; 
no posterity, relation, or friend, to be solicitous about : 
and placed by his station aliove the reach of fortune 
or envy. He has found out the secret of preferring 
men without deserving their thanks; and wh^re he 
dispenses his favours to jiersons of merit, they are 
less obliged to him than to fortune. He is the tirst 
of human race that, with great advantages of learning, 
piety, and station, ever escaped being a great man. 
That which relishes best with him, is mixed liquor 
and mixed company ; and he is seldom unprovided 
with very had of both. He is so wise as to value liis 
own health more than other men's noses, so that the 
most lionoiirahle place at his table is much the worst, 
especially in summer. It lias been aflirmed, that 
originally he was not altogetlier devoid of wit, till it 
was extruded from his head to make room for other 
men’s thoughts. He will admit a governor, provided 
it be one who is very oflicions and ddigeiit, outwardly 
pious, and one that knows how to manage and make 
tlie most of his fear. No man will be cither glad or 
sorry at his death, except his successor. 


CHARACTER OF Mrs. HOWARD. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 1727. 


1 SHALL say iiotliiiig of her wit or beauty, which are 
allowed by all persons who can judge of either, when 
tliey hear or see her. Besides, Vieauty being transient, 
and a tritle, cannot justly make part of a character. 
And I leave others to celebrate her wit, because it will 
be of no use in that part of her character which 1 
intend to draw. Neither shall 1 relate any part of her 
history ; further than that she went, in the prime of her 
youth, to the court of Hanover with her husband, and 
became of the bedchamber to the present princess of 
Wales, living in expectation of the queen’s [Anne’s] 
death: upon which event she came over with her mis- 
tress, and has ever since continued in her service ; 
where, from the attendance daily paid her by the 
ministers, and all expectants, she is reckoned much 
(he greatest favourite of (he court at Leicester House ; 
a situation which she iias long afl’eefed to desire that 
it might not he believed. 

There is no politician who more carefully watches 
the motions and dispnsitions of things and persons at 
St. James’s, nor can form his language with a more 
imperceptible dexterity to the present posture of a 
court, ot more early foresee what style may lie proper 
upon any approaching juncture of allairs; whereof shs 
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CHARACTER OF MRS. HOWARD. 


tan gatlier early iiitelligencf without asking it, and 
often when even those from whom she lias it are not 
■ensihle that they are giving it to her, but equally with 
others admire her sagacity. Sir Robert Wal|K>le and 
she both think they understand each otlier, and are 
both equally mistaken. 

With persons where she is to manage, she is very 
dexterous in that f)oint of skill which the French call 
tdter le pave ; with otliers, she is a very great vindica- 
tor of all present proceedings, but in such a manner 
as if she were under no concern further than her own 
conviction, and wondering how anybody can think 
otherwise. And the danger is, that she may come in 
time to believe herself; which, under a change of 
princes, and a great addition of credit, might liave bad 
consequences. She is a most unconscionable dealer; 
for, in return of a few good words, which she gives to 
her lords an<l gentlemen daily waiters before their 
faces, she gets ten thousand from them behind her back, 
which are of real service to her character. The credit 
she has is managed with the utmost thrift : and when- 
ever she employs it, which is very rarely, it is only 
upon such occasions where she is sure to get much 
more than she spends. For instance, she would readily 
press sir Robert Wal{)ole to do some favour for colonel 
Churchill, or Doddington ; the prince, for a mark of 
grace to Mr. Shutz ; and the princess, to be kind to 
Mrs. Clayton. She sometimes falls into the general 
mistake of all courtiers, which is that of not suiting 
her talents to the abilities of others, but thinking those 
she deals with to have less art than they really possess, 
80 tliat she may possilily be deceived when she thinks 
she deceives. 

In all offices of life, except those of a courtier, she 
acts with justice, generosity, and truth. She is ready 
to do good as a ])rivate ])er8on, aiid I would almost 
fhiiik in charity that she will not do harm as a courtier, 
unless to please those in ohief power. 

Jn religion slie .8 at least a latitudinarian, being 
not an enemy to books written by the free-tl linkers ; 
and herein she is the more blarnealde, bee^iuse she lias 
too much moralify to stand in need of them, requiring 
only a due degree of faith for putting her in the road 
to salvation. I speak this of her as a private lady, 
not as a court favourite; for, in the latter capacity, 
she can show neither faith nor works. 

If she had never seen a court, it is not impossible 
that she might have been a friend. 

She abounds in good words, and expressions of good 
wishes, and will concert a hundred schemes for the 
service of those whom she would be thought to favour; 
schemes that sometimes arise from them, and some- 
times from herself ; although, at the same time, she 
very well knows them to be without the least proba- 
bility of succeeding. But, to do her justice, she never 
feeds or deceives any person with jiromises, where she 
does not at the same time intend a degree of sincerity. 

She is, upon the whole, an excellent comjmnioii for 
men of the best accomplishments, who have nothing to 
desire or expect.* 

What part she may act hereafter in a larger sphere, 
as lady of the liedchamber to a great queen, (upon 
supposing the death of his present majesty [George I.] 
and of the earl of Suffolk, to whose title her husband 
succeeds,) and in high esteem with a king, neither she 
nor 1 can foretel. My own opinion is natural and 

® “ I wish I could tell you any agreeable news of what your 
heart is concerned in ; but I have a sort of quarrel with Mrs. 
Howard, for not loving herself so well as she does her friends, 
for those she makes hapjry , ‘>ut not herself. There is a sort ot 
sadness about her, wliicn grieves me, and which I have leami '* 
by exireiience will increase upon an indolent (1 will not say an 
Rtfected) resignation to it. It will dose in men, and much more 
in women, who liave a u-itural softness which sinks them even 
when reason does not."— Popt, Ijcttvrs to a La^» 


obvious; that her talents as a courtier will spreaoi 
enlarge, and multiply to such a degree, that her privaM 
iRues, for want of room and time to ojierate, will Ire 
laid up clean (like clothes in a chest), to be used and 
put ofi, whenever satiety, or some reverse of fortune, 
or increase of ill health (to which last she is subject) 
shall dispose her to retire. In the meantime, it will be 
her wisdom to take care that they may not be tarnisheil 
or moth-eaten, for want of airing and turning at least 
once a-year. 


ON THE DEATH OF 

MRS. JOHNSON, [Stella.] 

This day, being Sunday, January 28, 1727-8, about 
eight o'clock at night, a servant brought me a note, 
with an account of the death of the truest, most vir- 
tuous, and valuable friend that J, or perhaps any 
otlier person, was ever blessed with. She expired 
about six in the evening of this day ; and as soon as I 
am left alone, which is about eleven at night, I resolve, 
for my own satisfaction, to say something of her life 
and character. 

She was horn at Richmond, in Surrey, on the 13tli 
day of March, in the year 1681. Her father was a 
younger brother of a good family in Nottinghamshire, 
her mother of a lower degree; and indeed she had 
little to boast of her birth. I knew her from six years 
old, and had some share in her education, by diiecting 
what hooks she should read, and perpetually instruct- 
ing her in the principles of honour and virtue ; from 
which she never swerved in any one action or moment 
of her life. She was sickly from her childhood until 
about the age of fifteen ; hut then grew into perfect 
health, and Wiis looked upon as one of the most beau- 
tiful, graceful, and agreeable young women in London, 
only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker than a 
raven, and every feature of her face in perfection. She 
lived generally in the country, with a family where 
she contracted an intimate friendship with another 
lady of more advanced years. J was then, to my mor- 
tilication, settled in Ireland ; ami about a year after, 
going to visit my friends in England, I found she was 
a little uneasy upon the death of a jierson on whom 
she had some dependence. Her fortune, at that time, 
was in all not above 1500/., the interest of which was 
but a scanty maintenance in so dear a country for one 
of her spirit. Under this consideration, and indeed 
very much for my own satisfaction, who had few 
friends or acquaintance in Ireland, J jirevailed with 
her and her dear friend and companion, the other lady, 
to draw what money tliey had into Ireland, a great 
part of their fortune being in annuities upon funds. 
Money was then ten per cent, in Ireland, besides the 
advantage of returning it, and all necessaries of life at 
half the price. I'hey complied with my advice, and soon 
after came over; hut I, happening to continue some 
time longer in England, they were much discouraged 
to live in Dublin, where they were wholly strangers. 
She was at that time about nineteen years old, and her 
person was soon distinguished. But the adventure 
looked so like a frolic, the censure held for some time, 
as if there were a secret history in such a removal ; 
which, however, soon blew off' by her excellent con- 
duct. She came over with her friend in the year 1700 ; 
and they both lived together until this day, when 
death removed her from us. For some years past, she 
had been visited with continual ill health ; and several 
times, within these last two years, her life was despaired 
of. But, for this twelvemonth past, she never had a 
day’s health; and, properly speaking, she has been 
dying six months, but kept alive, almost against nu- 
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tiire, by the generous kindness of two physicians, and 
ih» care of her friends. Thus far I writ the same night 
between eleven and twelve. 

Never was any of her sex bom with better gifts of 
the mind, or who more improved them by reading and 
conversation. Yet her memory was not of the best, 
and was immired in die latter years of her life. But 
I cannot call to mind that I ever once heard her make 
a wrong judgment of persons, books, or affairs. Her 
advice was always the best, and with the greatest 
freedom, mixed with the greatest decency. She had a 
gracefulness, somewhat more than ’luman, in every 
motion, word, and action. Never was so happy a con- 
junction of civility, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. 
There seemed to be a combination among all that 
knew her, to treat her with a dignity much beyond her 
rank; yet people of all sorts were never more easy 
than in her company, Mr. Addison, when he was in 
Ireland, being introduced to her, immediately found 
her out ; and, if he had not soon after left the king- 
dom, assured me he would have used all endea- 
vours to cultivate her friendship. A rude or conceited 
coxcomb passed his time very ill, upon the least breach 
of respect; for, in such a case, she had no mercy, but 
was sure to expose him to the contemjit of the staiiders- 
by, yet in such a manner as he was ashamed to com- 
plain, and durst not resent. All of us who had the 
happiness of her friendsliip agreed unanimously, that, 
in an afternoon or evening’s conversation, she never 
failed, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have written 
down several of her sayings, or what the French call 
bons mota, wherein she excelled beyond belief. She 
never mistook the understanding of others ; nor ever 
said a severe word, but where a much severer was 
deserved. 

Her servants loved, and almost adored her at the 
same time. She would, upon occasions, treat them 
with freedom ; yet her demeanour was so awful, that 
they durst not fail in the least point of respect. She 
chid them seldom, but it was with severity, which had 
an etfect upon tl)em for a long time after. 

January 29. My head aches, and 1 can write no 
more. 

January 30. Tuesday. 

This is the night of the funeral, which my sickness 
will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine at night ; 
and 1 am removed into another apartment, that I may 
not see the light in the church, which is just over 
against the window of my Ixjd-chamber. 

With all the softness of temper that became a lady, 
she had the personal courage of a hero. She and her 
friend having removed their lodgings to a new house, 
which stood solitary, a parcel of rogues, armed, at- 
tempted the house, where there was only one boy. She 
was then about four-and-twenty ; and having l)een 
warned to apprehend some such attempt, she learned 
the management of a pistol ; and the other women and 
servants being half dead with fear, she stole softly 
to her dining-room window, put on a black hood to 
prevent being seen, primed the pistol fresh, gently 
lifted up the sash, and taking her aim with the utmost 
presence of mind, discharged the pistol, loaden with 
bullets, into the body of one villain, who stood the 
fairest mark. The fellow, mortally wounded, was 
carried off by the rest, and died the next morning; 
but his companions could not be found. The duke of 
Ormond bad often drunk her health to me upon that 
account, and had always a high esteem for her. She was, 
indeed, under some apprehensions of going in a boat, 
i^er some danger she had narrowly escaped by water, 
but sbewas reasoned thoroughly out of it. She was never 
known to cry out, or discover any fear, in a coach or 
0*1 horseback j or any uneasiness by those sudden 


accidents with which most of her sex, either by weak* 
ness or affectation, appear so much disordered. 

She never had the least absence of mind in conver* 
sation, or given to interruption, or appeared eager to 
put in her word, by waiting impatiently until another 
had done. She spoke in a most agreeable voice, in the 
plainest words, never hesitating, except out of modesty 
before new faces, where she was somewhat reserved ; 
nor, among her nearest friends, ever spoke much at a 
time. She was but little versed in the common topics 
of female chat: scainial, censure, and detraction 
never came out of her mouth; yet, among a few 
frietids, in private conversation, she made little cere- 
mony in discovering her contempt of a coxcomb, and 
describing all his follies to the life ; but the follies of 
her own sex she was rather inclined to extenuate or to 
pity. 

When she was once convinced, by open facts, of 
any breach of truth or honour in a person of high 
station, especially in the church, she could not conceal 
her indignation, nor hear them nameti without showing 
her displeasure in her countenance ; particularly one 
or two of the latter sort, whom she had known and es- 
teemed, but detested above all mankind, when it was 
manifest that tliey had sacriticed those two precious 
virtues to their ambition, and would much soojier 
have forgiven them the common immoralities of the 
laity. 

Her frequent fits of sickness, in most juirts of her 
life, had prevented her from making that progress in 
reading which she would othei wise have done. She 
was well versed in the Greek and Roman story, and 
was not unskilled in that of France and England, 
She spoke French perfectly, hut forgot much of it by 
neglect and sickness. She had read carefully all the 
best books of travels, winch serve to open and enlarge 
the mind. She understood the Platonic and Epicurean 
philosophy, and judged very well of the defects of the 
latter. She made very judicious abstracts of the best 
books she had read. She understood the nature of 
government, and could point out all the errors of 
Hobbes, both in that and religion. Slie had a good 


insight into physic, and knew somewhat of anatomy ; 
in both which she was instructed in her younger days 
by an eminent physician, who had her long under his 
care, and bore the highest esteem for her person aiid 
understanding. She had a true taste of wit and good 
sense, both in poetry and prose, and was a perfect 
good critic of style; neither was it easy to find a more 
proper or impartial judge, whose advice an author 
might better rely on, if he intended to send a thing 
into the world, provided it was on a subject that came 
within the compass of her knowledge. Yet, perhaps, 
she was sometimes too severe, which is a safe and par- 
donable error. She preserved her wit, judgment, and 
vivacity to the last, but often used to complain of her 
memory. 

Her fortune, with some accession, could not, as I 
nave heard say, amount to much more than 2000/., 
whereof a great part fell with her life, having been 
placed upon annuities in England, and one in Ireland. 

In a person so extraordinary, perhaps it may be 
pardonable to mention some particulars, although of 
little moment, further than to set forth her character. 
Some presents of gold pieces being often made to her 
while she was a gi^, by her mother and other triends, 
on promise to keep them, she grew into such a spirit of 
thrift that, in about three years, tliey amounted to 
above 200/. She used to show them with boasting ; 
but her mother, apprehending she would be cheated oi 
them, prevailed, in some months, and with great im- 
portunities, to liave them put out to interest ; when the 
girl, losing the pleasure of leeiug and counting her 
gold, which she never failed of doing many times in a 
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day, aiid despairing of heaping up such another trea* 
Sure, her humour took quite the contrary turn; she 
grew careless ai»d squandering of every new acquisi- 
tion, and 80 continued till about two-and-twenty ; when, 
by advice of some friends, and the fright of paying 
large bills of tradesmen who enticed hei iido their debt, 
she began to reflect upon her own folly, and was never 
at rest until she had dischargeil all her shop-bills, and 
refunded herself a considerable sum she had run out. 
After which, by the addition of a few years, and a 
iuperior understanding, she became, and continued all 
her life, a most prudent economist; yet still with a 
stronger bent to the liberal side, wherein she gratified 
herselfby avoiding all expense in clothes (which she 
ever despised) beyond what was merely decent. And, 
although her frequent returns of sickness were very 
chargeable, except fees to physicians, of which she met 
with several so generous, that she could force nothing 
on them (and indeed she must otherwise have been 
undone,) yet she never was without a considerable sum 
of ready money. Insomuch, that upon her death, 
when her nearest friends thought her very bare, her 
executors found in her strongbox about 150/. in gold. 
She lamented the naiTOwness of her fortune in nothing 
so much as that it did not enable her to entertain her 
friends so often and in so hospitable a manner as she 
desired. Yet they were always welcome ; and while 
she was in health to direct, were treated with neatness 
andelegjince, so that the revenues of her and her com- 
panion passed for much more considerable than they 
really were. They lived always in lodgings; their 
domestics consisted of two maids and one man. She 
kej)t an account of all the family expenses, from her 
arrival in Ireland to some months before her death ; 
and she W'ould often repine, when looking back upon 
the annals of her household bills, that everything 
necessary for life was double the j)iico, while interest 
of money was sunk almost to one half; so that the 
addition made to her fortune was indeed grown abso- 
lutely necessary. 

1 1 since writ as I found time.] 

IJut her charity to the poor was a duty not to be 
diminished, and therefore became a tax upon those 
tradesmen who furnish the fopperies of other ladies. 
She bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those as 
plain and cheap as consisted with the situation she 
was in ; and wore no lace for many years. Either 
her judgment or fortune was extraordinary in the 
choice of those on whom she bestov\ed lier charity, for 
it went further in doing good than double the sum 
from any other hand. And I have heard her say, 
“she always met with gratitude from the poor;’' 
which must be owing to her skill in distinguishing 

f (roper objects, as well as her gracious manner in re- 
ieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighted 
her, although it might he thought a kind of check 
upon her bounty ; however, it was a pleasure she could 
not resist: I mean that of making agreeable presents ; 
wherein I never knew her equal, although it be an 
affair of os delicate a nature as most in the course of 
life. She used to define a present, “ That it was a gift 
to a friend of something he wanted, or was fond of, and 
which could not be easily gotten for money.” I am 
confident, during iny acquaintance with her, she has, 
in tliese and some other kinds of liberality, disjwsed of 
to the value of several hundred jiounds. As to presents 
made to herself, she received them with great unwilling- 
ness, but especially from those to whom she had ever 
given any ; being, on all occasions, the most disin- 
terested mortal I ever knew or heard of. • 

From her own disposition, at least as much as from 
thj frequent want of health, she seldom made any 
vi8t'.s ; but her own lodgings, from before twenty yeais 


old, were frequented by many jiersons of the graver 
sor^ who all respected her highly, upon her good sente, 
good manners, and conversation. Among these were 
the late primate Lindsay, bishop Lloyd, bishop Ashe, 
bishop Brown, bishop Steme, bishop Pulleyn, with 
some others of later date ; and indeed the greatest 
number of her acquaintance was among the clergy. 
Honour, truth, liberality, good nature, and modesty, 
were the virtues she chiefly possessed, and most valued 
in her acquaintance : and where she found them, would 
be ready to allow for some defects ; nor valued them 
less although they did t shine in learning or in wit ; 
but would never give the least allowance for any 
failures in the former, even to those who made the great- 
est figure in either of be two latter. She had no use 
of any person’s liberality, ye< her detestation of covetous 
people made her uneasy if such a one was in her com- 
pany ; upon which occasion she would say many things 
very entertaining and humorous. 

She never interrupted any person who spoke ; she 
laughed at no mistakes they made, but helped them 
out with modesty ; and if a good thing were spoken, 
but neglected, she would not let it fall, but set it in the 
best light to those who were present. She listened to 
all that was said, and had never the least distraction 
or absence of thought. 

It was not safe, nor prudent, in her presence, to 
oflerid in the least word against modesty ; for she then 
gave full employment to her wit, her contempt, and 
resentment, under which even stupidity and brutality 
were forced to sink into confusion ; and the guilty j)€r- 
son, by her future avoiding him like a bear oi a satyr, 
was never in a way to transgress a second time. 

It happened, one single coxcomb, of the pert kind, 
was in her company, among several other ladies; and 
in his flippant way, began to deliver some double 
meanings ; the rest fla])ped their fans, and used tlie 
other common expedients practised in such cases, of 
appearing not to mind or (*,ompr(4iend what was said. 
Her behaviour was very dllTerent, and perhaps may be 
censured. She said thus to the man ; “ Sir, all these 
ladies and 1 understand your meaning very well, 
having, in spite of our care, too often met with those of 
your sex who wanted manners and good sense. But, 
believe me, neither virtuous nor even vicious women 
love such kind of conversation. However, 1 will leave 
you, and report your behaviour ; and whatever visit I 
make, I shall first inquire at the door whether you are 
ill the house, that I may be sure to avoid you. ’ I 
know not whether a majority of ladies would approve 
of such a proceeding ; hut 1 believe the practice of it 
would soon put an end to that corrupt conversation, 
the worst eflect of dulness, ignorance, impudence, and. 
vulgarity ; and the highest aflront to the modesty and 
understanding of the female sex. 

By returning very few visits, she had not much 
company of her own sex, except those whom she most 
loved for their easiness, or esteemed for their good 
sense : and those, not insisting on ceremony, came 
often to her. But she rather chose men for her com- 
panions, the usual topics of ladies' discourse being such 
as she had little knowledge of, and less relish. Yet no 
man was upon the rack to entertain her, for she easily 
descended to anything that was innocent and diverting. 
News, politics, censure, family management, or town- 
talk, she always diverted to something else ; but these 
indeed seldom happened, for she chose her company 
lietter: and therefore many, who mistook her and 
themselves, having solicited her acquaintance, and 
finding themselves disappointed, after a few visits 
dropped ofl'; and she was never known to inquire into 
the reason, nor ask what was become of them. 

She was never positive in arguing ; and she usuailf 
treated those who were so in a manner whicli well 
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ciioiigfi graHBed that unaappy (]is|x>sition ; yet in such 
a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the same 
time did some hurt to the owners. Whether this 
pro^eded from her easiness in general, or from her 
indiderence to |>erson8, or from her despair of mending 
them, or from the same practice which she much liked 
in Mr. Addison, 1 cannot determine; but when she 
saw any of the company very warm in a wrong opinion, 
she was more inclined to confirm them in it than oppose 
them. The excuse she commonly gave, when her friends 
asked the reason, was, “That it prevented noise, and 
saved time.” Yet I have known her very angry with 
some, whom she much esteemed, for sometimes falling 
into that infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality 
of tlioae who owe both their birth and riches to it ; and 
having brought over all the fortune she had in money, 
left the reversion of the best part of it, 1000/., to Dr. 
Stephen's Hospital. She detested the tyranny and 
injustice of England in their treatment of this king- 
dom. She had indeed reason to love a country where 
she had tire esteem and friendship of all who knew 
her, and the universal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without one exception, if 1 am told the 
truth by those who keep general conversation. Which 
character is the more extraoriiinary in falling to a ])cr- 
son of so much knowledge, wit, and vivacity, qualities 
that are used to create envy, and consefjueutly censure ; 
and must be rather imputed to her great modesty, gen- 
tle behaviour, and inotlensiveriess, than to her sujierior 
virtues. 

Although her knowledge, from books and comjiany, 
was much more extensive than usually falls to tlie 
share of her sex, yet she was so far from making a 
parade of it, that her female visitants, on their first 
acquaintance, who expected to discover it by what 
they call hard words and deep discourse, would lie 
SJimetimes disappointed, and say. “ They found she 
was like other women.” But wise men, through all 
her modesty, whatever they discoursed on, could easily 
observe that, slie understood them very well, by (he 
judgment shown in her observations, as well as in her 
questions. 
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A LADY of my intimate acquaintance, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, in which last kingdom she lived 
from the 18th year of lier age, twenty-six years, had 
tlie most and finest accomplishments of any person I 
ever knew of either sex. It was observed by all her 
acquaintance, that she never failed in company to say 
tlie best thing that was said, whoever was by, yet her 
companions were usually persons of the bes*^ under- 
standing in the kingdom. Some of us, who wene her 
nearest friends, lamented that we never wrote down her 
remarks, and what the French call bons mots. 1 will 
recollect as many as 1 can remember. 

We were diverting ourselves at a play called “ What 
is it like?” One person is to think, and the rest, 
without knowing the thing, to say what it is like. Tlie 
thing thought on was the spleen ; she had said it was 
like an oyster, and gave her reason immediately, because 
it is removed by taking steel inwardly. 

Dr. Sheridan, who squandered more than he could 
aft'ord, took out his purse as he sat by the fire, and 
found it was very hot ; she said the reason was, that 
his money burned in his pocket. 

She called to her servants to know what ill smell 
was in the kitchen ; they answered, they were making 
matches: Well, said she, 1 have heard matches were 
i made ir. heaven, but by the brimstone one would think 
tiiey were made in hell 


an 

After she had been eating some sweet thing, a little 
of it happened to stick on her H]>8 : a gentleman told 
her of it, and offered to lick it oft*: she said, Nir. sir, 1 
thank you, I have a tongue of my own. 

In the late king’s time, a gentleman asked Jervas, 
the painter, where he lived in lA)ijdon ? He answered 
next door to the king, for his house was near St. 
James's. The other wondering how that could lie; 
she said, you mistake Mr. Jervas, for he only means 
next door to the sign of a king. 

A gentleman who had been very silly and pert in 
her company, at last began to grieve at remembering 
the loss of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by 
comforted him ; that be should l)e easy because the 
child was gone to heaven. No, my lord, said she, that 
is it which most grieves him, because he is sure never to 
see his child there. 

Having seen some letters writ by a king in a very 
large band, and some persons wondering at (hem, slie 
said it confirmed the old saying, That kings ha<l long 
hands. 

Dr. Sheridan, famous for punning, intending to sell a 
bargain, said, he had made a very good pun. Somebody 
asked, what it was? He answered, My a — . The other 
taking offence, .she insisted the doctor was in the right, 
for everybody knew that jiunning was his blind side. 

When she was extremely ill, her physician said, 
Madam, you are near the bottom of the bill, but we 
will endeavour to get you up again. She answered, 
Doctor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get 
up to the top. 

A dull parson talking of a very smart thing, said to 
another parson as he came out of the pulpit, he was 
hammering a long time, but could not remember (he 
jest; she iieing impatient said, 1 remember it very 
well, for I was there, and the words were the.se ; Sir, 
you have been blundering at a story this half hour, 
and can neither make head nor tail of it. 

A very dirty clergyman of her acquaintance, who 
aff'ected smartness and rejiartees, was asked by some of 
the coinjiany how his nails came to be so dirty : lie 
was at a loss, but slie solved the difficulty, by saying, 
The Doctor's nails grew dirty by scratching himself. 

A qiiaker apothecary sent her a vial corked? it had 
a broad brim, and a label of paper about its neck. 
“What is that?’ said she; “my apothecary's son?'’ 
The ridiculous resemblance, ami tlie suddenness of the 
question, set us all a-laugliing. 


THREE PRAYERS 

USED BY THE DEAN F(3R MRS. JOHNSON. 

IN HER LAST SICKNESS, 1727. 

I. 

Almighty and most gracious Lord God, extend, we 
beseech thee, thy pity and compassion toward this thy 
languishing servant ; teach her to place her hope and 
confidence entirely in thee : give her a true sense of 
the emptiness and vanity of all earthly things : make 
her truly sensible of all the infirmities of her life past; 
and grant to her such a true sincere repentance as it 
not to l)e repented of. Preserve her, O Lord, in a 
sound mind and understanding, during this thy visita- 
tion ; keep her from both the sad extremes of pre- 
sumption and despair. If tliou slialt please to restore 
her to her former health, give her grace to be ever 
mindful of that mercy, and (o keep those good resolu- 
tions she now makes in her sickness ; so that no length 
of time nor prosperity may entice her to forget them 
Ja^t no thought of her misfortunes distract her mind, 
and prevent the means toward her recovery, or disturb 
her in her preparations for a better life. We beseech 
thee also, (J laird, of thy iufmite goodness, to remeuilicr 
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the good actions of this thy servant ; tliaf the naked 
she bath clothed, the hungry she hath fed, the sick and 
the fatherless whom she hath relieved may be reckoned, 
according to thy gracious promise, as if they had been 
done unto thee. — Hetwken, O Lord, to the prayers 
offered up by the friends of this thy servant in her 
behalf, and especially those now made by us unto thee. 
Give thy blessing to those endeavours uwd for her 
recovery ; but take from her all violent desire either of 
life or death, further than with resignation to thy holy 
will. And now, O Lord, we implore thy gracious 
favour toward us here met together. Grant that the 
sense of this thy servant’s weakness may add strength 
to our faith, that we, considering the infirmities of our 
nature and the uncertainty of life, may, by this ex- 
ample, be drawn to repentance, before it shall please 
thee to visit us in the like manner. Accept these 
prayers, we l)eseech thee, for the sake of thy dear son 
Jesus Christ, our Lord ; who, with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth, ever one God world without 
end. Amen. 

11 . 

Most merciful Father, accept our humblest prayers 
in behalf of this thy languishing servant : forgive the 
sins, the frailties, and infirmities of her life past. 
Accept the good deeds she hath done in such a manner, 
that at whatever time thou shalt please to cull her, she 
may be received into everlasting habitations. Give 
her grace to continue sincerely thankful to thee for 
the many favours thou hast l»estowed upon her, the 
ability and inclination and practice to do good, and 
those virtues, which have procured the esteem and love 
of her fiiends, and a mt)8t unspotted name in the 
world. O God, thou dispensest thy blessings and thy 
punishments as it becometh infinite justice and mercy ; 
and since it was thy pleasure to afflict her with a long, 
constant, weakly state ofiiealth, make her truly sensible 
that it was for very wise ends, and was largely made 
up to her in other blessings moie valuable and less 
common. Continue to her, O Lord, that firmness and 
constancy of mind wherewith tliou liasf most graciously 
endowed her, together with tliat contempt of worldly 
things and vanities that she hath shown in the whole 
conduct of her life. O all-powerful Being, the least 
motion of whose will can create or destroy a world; 
pity us, the mournful friends of thy distressed servant, 
win) sink under the weight of her present condition, 
and the fear of losing the most valuable of our friends : 
restore her to us, O Lord, if it be thy gracious will, or 
inspire us with constancy and resignation to support 
ourselves under so heavy an affliction. Restore her, O 
Lord, for the sake of those poor, who by losing her will 
be desolate ; and those sick, who will not only want 
her bounty, but her care and tending ; else, in thy 
mercy, raise up some other in her place, with equal 
disposition and better abilities. Lessen, O Lord, we 
beseech thee, her bodily pains, or give her a double 
strength of mind to support them. And if thou wilt 
soon take her to thyself, turn our thoughts rather upon 
that felicity, which we hope she shall enjoy than upon 
that unspeakable loss we shall endure. I.,et her memoiy 
be ever dear unto us, and the example of her many 
virtues, as far as human infirmity will admit, our con- 
stant imitation. Accept, O Lord, these prayers, poured 
from the very bottom of our hearts, in thy mercy, 
and for the merits of our blessed Saviour. Amen. 

III. 

O merciful Father, who never afflictest thychi]&ren> 
blit for their own good, and with justice, over which 
thy mercy always prevaileth, either to turn them to 
Tt|ientance, or to punish them in the present life, ’ 
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order to reward them in a lietter; take pity, we beseech 
thee, upon this thy poor afflicted servant, languishing 
so long and so grievously under the weight of thy hand. 
Give her stren^, O Lord, to support her weakness ; 
and patience to endure her pains, without repining at 
thy correction. Forgive every rash and inconsiderate 
expression which her anguish may at any time force 
from her tongue, while her heart continueth in an entire 
submission to thy will. Suppress in her, O Lord, all 
eager desires of life, and lessen her fears of death, by 
inspiring into her an humble, yet assured hope of thy 
mercy. Give her a sincere repentance for all her trans- 
gressions and omissions, and a firm resolution to pass 
the remainder of her life in endeavouring to her utmost 
to observe all thy precepts. We beseech thee likewise 
to compose her thoughts, and preserve to her the use of 
her memory and reason during the course of her sick- 
ness. Give her a true conception of the vanity, folly, 
and insignificancy of all human things ; and strengthen 
her so as to beget in her a sincere love of thee in the 
midst of her suflerings. Accept and impute all her 
good deeds, and forgive her all those offences against 
thee which she hath sincerely repented of, or through 
the failure of memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, 
we turn unto thee, in behalf of otirselves, and the rest 
;)f our sorrowful friends. Let not our grief afflict her 
mind, and thereby have an ill effect on her present 
distemper. Forgive the sorrow and weakness of those 
among us, who sink under the grief and terror of losing 
so dear and useful a friend. Accept and pardon our 
most earnest ])rayer8 and wishes for her longer con- 
tinuance in this evil world, to do what thou art pleased 
to call thy service, and is only her hounden duty ; that 
slie may he still a comfort to us, and to all others who 
will want the benefit of conversation, her advice, her 
good offices, or her charity. And since thou hast pro- 
mised, that weher two or three are gathered together in 
thy name, thou wilt he in the midst of them, to grant 
their requests ; O gracious Lord, grant to us who are 
here met in thy name, that those requests, which in the 
utmost sincerity and earnestness of our hearts we have 
now ma<Ie in behalf of this thy distressed servant, and 
of ourselves, may he effectually answered through the 
[nerits of .lesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

CHARACTER OF DR. SHERIDAN. 

WRITTEN IN THE YEAR 173S. 

Doctor Thomas Sheridan died at Rathfarnham, the 
lOth of October, 1738, at three of the clock in the 
afternoon : his diseiises were a dropsy and asthma. 
He was doubtless the best instructor of youth in these 
kingdoms, or, perhaps, in Europe; and as great a 
master of the Greek and Roman languages. He had 
a very fruitful invention, and a talent for poetry. His 
Englisli verses were full of wit and humour, but 
neither his prose nor verse sufficiently correct: how- 
ever, he would readily submit to any friend who had 
a true taste in prose or verse. He has left behind him 
a very great collection, in several volumes, of sb'ries, 
humorous, witty, wise, or some way useful, gathered 
from a vast number of Greek, Roman, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and English writers. I believe I may have 
seen about thirty, large enough to make as many 
moderate books in octavo. But among these extracts, 
there were many not worth regard ; for fi\'e or six, at 
least, were of little use or entertainment. He was (as 
it is frequently the case in men of wit and leaniing) 
what the French call a dupe, and in a very high de- 
gree. The greatest dunce of a tradesman could impose 
upon him, for he was altogether ignorant in worldly 
management. His chief shining quality was thV ot a 
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Iclioolmaster ; here he shone in his proper element. 
He had so much skill and practice in the physiognomy 
of boys, that he rarely mistook at the first view. His 
scholars loved and feared him. He often rather chose 
to shame the stupid, but punish the idle, and expose 
them to all the lads, which was more severe than lash- 
ing. Among the gentlemen in this kingdom who have 
any share of education, the scholars of Dr. Sheridan 
infinitely excel, in number and knowledge, all their 
brethren sent from other schools. 

To look on the doctor in some other lights, he was 
in many things very indiscreet, to say no worse. He 
acted like too many clergymen, who are in haste to 
get married when very young; and from hence pro- 
ceeded all the miseries of his life. The portion he 
got proved to be just the reverse of 500/., for he was 
poorer by a thousand : so many incumbrances of a 
mother-in-law, and poor relations, whom he was forced 
to support for many years. Instead of breeding up his 
daughters to housewifery and plain clothes, he got 
them, at a great expense, to be clad like ladies who had 
jdentiful fortunes; made them only learn to sing and 
dance, to draw and design, to give them rich silks and 
other fopperies; and his two eldest were married, with- 
out his consent, to young lads wlio had nothing to 
settle on them. However, he liad one son, whom the 
doctor sent to Westminster school, although he could 
ill afford it. The boy was there immediately taken 
notice of, upon examination : although a mere stranger, 
he was, by pure merit, elected a king's scholar. It is 
true, tlieir maintenance falls something short : the doc- 
tor was then so poor, that he could not add fourteen 
pounds to enable the boy to finish the year; which if 
he had dotie, he would have been removed to a higher 
class, and, in another year, would have been sped off 
(that is tlie phrase) to a fellowship in Oxford or Cam- 
bridge : but the doctor was forced to recall him to 
Dublin, and had friemls in our univtrsity to send him 
there, where he lias been cliosen of the foundation ; and 
1 think has gotten an exhibition, and designs to stand 
for a fellowship.* 

The doctor had a good church living, in the south 
parts of Ireland, given him by lord Carteret; who, 
being very learned himself, encourages it in others. 
A friend of the doctor s prevailed on his excellency to 
grant it. The living was well worth 150/. per annum. 
He changed it very soon for that of Dunboyn ; which, 
by the knavery of the farmers, and power of the gen- 
tlemen, fell so very low that he could never get 80/. 
He then changed that living for the free-scliool of 
Cavan, where he might have lived well in so cheap a 
country on 80/. salary per annum, besides bis scho- 
lars ; but the air, he said, was too moist and unwhole- 
some, and he could not bear the company of some 
persons in that neighbourhood. Upon this he sold the 
school for about 400/., spent the money, grew into dis- 
ease, and died. 

It would be very honourable, as well as just, in 
those many persons of quality and fortune who had 
the advantage of being educated under Dr. Sheridan, 
if they would please to erect some decent monument 
over his body, in the church where it is deposited. 

the history of the second 

SOLOMON. [Dr. Sheridan.] HM, 

After the affectionate manner in which the dean had treated 
the memory of Dr. Sheridan in the preceding character, there 
can be no need of any apology for the /ew .«/?> » t here pre- 
■ervt'd. It was originally published in 1775, by dean Swift. 

He liecame acquainted with a person distinguished for 
poetical and other writings, and in an eminent station, 

® Tl'.ouiati Sheridan, an actor of celebrity, who also distin- 


who treated him with great kindness on all occasions, 
and he became familiar in this persons house. [Dean 
Swift.] In three months’ time, Solomon, without the 
least povocation, writ a long poem, describing that 
person's muse to be dead, and making a funeral solem- 
nity with asses, owls, &c., and gave the copy among 
all his acquaintance. 

Solomon became acquainted with a most deserving 
lady, an intimate friend of the above person [Stella], 
who entertained him also as she would a brotlier; and, 
u|)on giving him a little good advice in the most decent 
manner, with relation to his wife, he told her, “ She 
was like other women, as bad as she was; and that they 
were all alike.*’ 

Solomon has no ill design upon any [lerson hut him- 
self, and he is the greatest deceiver of himself on all 
occasions. 

His thoughts are sudden, and the mo.st unreasonable 
always comes uppermost; and he constantly resolves 
and acts upon his first thoughts, and then asks advice, 
but never once before. 

The iierson above mentioned, whom he lampooned 
in three months after their acquaintance, procured him 
a good preferment from tlie lord-lieutenant (lord 
Carteret] : upon going down to take possession, Solo- 
mon preached, at Cork, a sermon on king George's 
birtli-day, on this text, “ Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.” Solomon having lieen famous for a high 
Tory, and suspected as a Jacobite, it was a most dif- 
ficult thing to get anything for him : but that person, 
being an old friend of lord Carteret, prevailed against 
all Solomon’s enemies, and got him made likewise one 
of his excellency’s chaplains. But, upon this sermon, 
he was struck out of the list, and forbid the castle, 
until that same person brought him again to the lieu- 
tenant, and made them friends. 

A fancy sprung in Solomon's head, that a house near 
Dublin would be commodious for him and his boarders 
to lodge in on Saturdays and Sundays; immediately, 
without consulting with any creature, he takes a lease 
of a rotten house at Uathfaruljam, tlie worst air in Ire- 
land, for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at twelve 
pounds a-year; the land, which was only a strip of 
ground, not being worth twenty shillings a-yea'r. When 
the same pe^rson whom he lampooned heard the thing, 
he begged Solomon to get a clause to surrender, and at 
last jirevailed to have it done after twenty-one years ; 
because it was a madness to pay eleven pounds a-year, 
for a thousand years, for a house that could not last 
twenty. But Solomon made an agreement with his 
landlady, that he should be at liberty to surrender his 
lease in seven years ; and if he did not do it at that 
time, should be obliged to keep it for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years. In the mean time, he expends 
ab.iut one hundred pounds on the house and garden- 
wall ; and in less than three years, contracts such a 
hatred to the house, that he lets it run to ruin: so 
that, when the seven years were expired, he must 
either take it for the remainder of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, or be sued for waste, and lose 
all the money he laid out : and now he pays twelve 
pounds a-year for a place he never sees. 

Solomon has an estate of about 35/. jier annum, in 
the county of Cavan ; upon which, instead of ever re- 
ceiving one penny rent, he hath expended above thirty 
pounds pel annum in buildings and plantations, which 
are all gone to ruin. 

Solomon is under-tenant to a bishop's lease ; he it 
bound by articles to his lordship to renew and pay a 
tine whenever the bishop renews with his landlord, and 
to raise his rent as the landlord shall raise it to the 

guished himwdf by Lectures on Elocution, and an eicelleiU 
life of Swift He was tlie father of the celel rated aid liigbly- 
gift<‘d Richard Hrinslfy Sheridan. 
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Se\' »n years expire : Solomon’s landlord de- 
mands a fine, which he readily pays; then asks for a 
leiise : the landlord says, “ He may have it at any time ” 
He never gets it. Another seven years elapse : Solo- 
mon’s landlord demands another fine, and an additional 
rent : Solomon pays both, asks to have his lease re- 
newed : the steward answers, “ He will speak to his 
master.” Seventeen years have elapsed ; the landlord 
tends Solomon word, “ That his lease is forfeited, be- 
cause he hath not renewed and paid his fines accord- 
ing to articles and now they are at law upon this 
admirable case. 

It is Solomon’s great happiness, that, when he acts 
in the common concerns of life against common sense 
and reason, he values himself th reupon, as if it were 
I he mark of great genius, above little regards or arts, 
and that his thoughts are too exalted to descend into 
the knowledge of vulgar management ; and you cannot 
make him a greater compliment tlian by telling in- 
stances to the company, before his face, how careless 
he was in any afl’air that related to his interest and 
forttnie. 

He is extremely proud and captious, apt to resent 
as an affront and indignity what was never intended 
for either. 

He is allured as easily by every new acquaintance, 
e3j)ecially among women, as a child is by a new play- 
thing; and is led at will by them to suspect and 
quarrel with his best friends, of whom he hath lost the 
greatest part, for want of that indulgence which they 
ought to allow for his failings. 

He is a generous, honest. good-natured man; but bis 
perpetual want of judgment and discretion makes him 
act as if he were neither generous, honest, nor good- 
natured. 

The person above-mentioned, whom he lampooned, 
and to whom he owes preferment, being in the country 
and out of order, Solomon had appointed to come for 
him with a chaise, and bring him to town. Solomon 
sent him word that he was to set out ou Monday, and 
did accordingly, but to another part of the kingdom, 
thirty miles wide of the place appointed, in compliment 
to a lady who was going that way ; there stayed with 
her and her family a month ; then sent the chaise, in 
the midst of winter, to bring the saiil person where 
Solomon would meet him, declaring lie could not 
venture himself for fear of the frost : and upon the 
said person’s refusing to go in the chaise alone, or to 
trust to Solomon’s appointment, and being in ill health, 
Solomon fell into a formal quarrel with that person, 
and foully misrepresented the whole atl’air, to justify 
himself. 

Solomon had published a humorous ballad, called 

BallyspelHn,” whither he had gone to drink the waters, 
with a new favourite lady. The ballad was in the 
manner of Mr. Gay’s on Molly Mogg, pretending to 
contain all the rhymes of Ballyspellin. His friend, the 
person so often mentioned, being at a gentleman’s 
liouse in the neighbourhood, and merry over Solomon's 
ballad, they agreed to make another, in dispraise of 
Ballyspellin Wells, which Solomon had celebrated, 
and with all new rhymes not made use of in Solomon’s. 
7’he thing was done, and all in a mere jest and inno- 
cent merriment. Vet Solomon was prevailed upon by 
the lady he went with, to resent tliis as an affront on 
her and himself ; which he did accordingly, against 
all the rules of reason, taste, good-nature, judgment, 
gratitude, or common manners. 

He will invite six or more people of condition to 
dine with him on a certain day, some of them living 
live or six miles from town. On the day appointed, 
lie will be absent, and know nothing of the matter, and 
they all go back disappointed ; when he is told of this, 
he Is jAeased because it shows him to he a genius and 
a man of learning. 


SECOND SOU)MON 

Having lain many years under the obloquy of a higi^ 
Tory and j£u:obite, upon the present queen’s birth-day 
he writ a song, to 1^ jjerformed before the governmwil 
and those who attended them, in praise of the queen 
and king, on the common topics of her beauty, wit, 
family, love of England, and all other virtues,* wherein 
the king and the royal children were sharers. It was 
very hard to avoid the common topics. A young col- 
legian who had done the same job the year before, got 
some reputation on account of his wit. Solomon would 
needs vie with him, by which he lost all the esteem of 
his old friends the Tories, and got not the least interest 
witli the Whigs ; for they are now too strong to want 
advocates of that kind ; and therefore one of the lords 
justices, reading the verses in some company, said, 
“ Ah, doctor ! this shall not do.’’ His name was at 
length ill the title-page; and he did this without the 
knowledge or advice of one living soul, as he himself 
confesseth. 

His full conviction of having acted wrong in an hun- 
dred instances, leaves him as positive in the next in- 
stance, as if he had never been mistaken in hislife ; and 
if you go to him the next day, and find him convinced 
ill the last, he liafh another instance ready, wherein lie 
is as positive as he was the day before. 


A SERIOUS AND USEFUL SCHEME 
TO MAKE AN 

HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES ; 

OF UNIVERSAL RENEFIT TO ALL HIS MA.IESTy’s SUBJECTS. 

Humbly addressed to the right lionourable Lord • • the 
right honourablu sir • * *, and to tlie right lionourable * • • 
Fnecunda culpffi secula.— Hor. 

There is not anything which contributes more to the 
reputation of particular persons, or to the honour of a 
nation in general, than erecting and endowing proper 
edilices for the reception of those who labour under 
difl’erent kinds of distress. The diseased and unfor- 
tunate are tlierehy delivered from the misery of wanting 
assistance, and others are delivered from the misery of 
beholding them, 

Jt is certain that the genius of the people of England 
is strongly turned to public charities, and to so noble 
a degree, that almost in every part of this great and 
opulent city, and also in many of the adjacent villages, 
we meet with a groat variety of hospitals, supported 
by (he generous contributions of jirivate families, as 
well as by the liberality of the public. Some for sea- 
men worn out in the services of their country, and 
others for infirm disabled soldiers ; some for the main- 
tenance of tradesmen decayed, and others for their 
widows and orphans; some for the service of those who 
linger under tedious distempers, and others for such as 
are deprived of their reason. 

But I find, upon nice inspection, that there is one 
kind of charity almost totally disregarded, which, 
nevertheless, appears to me of so excellent a nature, 
as to be at present more wanted and better calculated 
for the ease, quietness, aud felicity of this whole king- 
dom than any other can possibly be : 1 mean an 
hospital for incurables. 

I must indeed confess, that an endowment of this 
nature would prove a very large and perpetual expense. 
However, I have not the least diffidence that I shall 
be able effectually to convince the world that my 
present scheme for such an hospital is very practicable, 
and must be very desirable by every one who hath 
the interest of his country, or his fellow- creatures, really 
at heart. 

It is observable, that although the bodies of human 
creatures lie affected with an infinite variety of disorders, 
which elude the power of medicin*' and are often found 
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m tnciiiable, yet their minds are also overrun witn 
an equal variety, which no skill, no power, no medicine, 
can alter or amend. And I think that, out of regard 
to the public peace and emolument, as well as the 
repose of many pious and valuable families, this latter 
species of incurables ought principally to engage our 
attention and beneficence. 

I believe an hospital for such incurables will be 
universally allowed necessary, if we only consider 
what numbers of absolute incurables every profession, 
rank, and degree, would perpetually produce, which at 
present are only national grievances, and of which we 
can have no other effectual method to purge the kingdom. 

For instance, let any man seriously consider what 
numbers there are of incurable fools, incurable knaves, 
incurable scolds, incurable scribblers, (besides myself,) 
incurable coxcombs, incurable infidels, incurable liars, 
incurable whores, in all places of [)ublic resort ; — not 
to mention the incurably vain, incurably envious, incu- 
rably proud, incurably affected, incurably im})erti- 
nent, and 10,000 other incurables which 1 must of 
necessity pass over in silence, lest 1 should swell this 
essay into a volume. And, without doubt, every un- 
prejudiced person will agree that, out of mere Christian 
charity, the public ought to be eased as much as pos- 
sible of this troublesome and intolerable variety of 
incurables. 

And, first, Under the denomination of incurable 
fools, we may reasonably expect that such an hos])itAl 
would be furnished with considerable numbers of the 
growth of our own universities, who at present appear 
in various professions in the world, under the venerable 
titles of physicians, barristers, and ecclesiastics. 

And as those ancient seminaries have been for some 
years past accounted little lietter than nurseries of such 
sort of incurables, it should seem highly commendable 
to make some kind of provision for them, because it 
is more than probable that, if they are to be supported 
by their own particular merit in their several callings, 
they must necessarily acquire but a very indifferent 
maintenance. 

I would not willingly be here suspected to cast re- 
flections on any order of men, as if 1 thought that small 
gains from the profession of any art or science, were 
always an undoubted sign of an equally small degree 
of understanding ; for I profess myself to be some- 
what inclined to a very opposite opinion, having fre- 
quently observed that, at the bar, the pulse, and the 
pulpit, those who have the least learning or sense to 
plead meet generally with the largest share of promo- 
tions and profit : of which many instances might be 
prodoced ; but the public seems to want no conviction 
in this particular. 

Under the same denominations we may further ex- 
pect a large and ridiculous quantity of old rich widows, 
whose eager and impatient appetites inflame them with 
extravagant passions for fellows of a very difierent age 
and complexion from themselves, who purchase con- 
tempt and aversion with good jointures, and being 
loaded with years, infirmities, and probably ill-humour, 
are forced to bribe into their embraces such whose 
fortunes and characters are equally desperate. 

Besides, our collection of incurable fools would re- 
ceive ail incredible addition from every one of the fol- 
lowing articles : — 

From young extravagant heirs, who are just of a 
competent age to become the bubbles of jockeys, sports- 
men, gamesters, bullies, sharpers, courtezans, and such 
■ort of honourable pickpockets. 

From misers, who half starve themselves to feed the 
prodigality of their heirs, and who proclaim to the 
world how unworthy they are of possessing estates 
by the wretched and ridiculous methods they take to 
enjoy them. 

’'OL. if 


IVom contentious people of all conditions, who are 
content to waste the greatest part of their own fortunes 
at law, to be the instruments of impoverishing others. 

From those who have any confidence in profession of 
friendship, before trial, or any dejiendence on tlie fidelity 
of a mistress. 

From young illiterate squires, who travel abroad to 
import lewdness, conceit, arrogance, vanity, and fop- 
pery, of which commodities there seems to be so great 
an abundance at home. 

From young clergymen who contrive, by matrimony, 
to acquire a family before they have obtained the 
necessary means to maintain one. 

From those who have considerable estates in different 
kingdoms, and yet are so incurably stupid as to spend 
their whole incomes in this. 

These and several other articles which might be 
mentioned, would afl'ord us a perpetual opportunity of 
easing the public, by having an hospital for the accom- 
modation of such incurables ; who at present, either 
by the over-foiiduess of near relations, or the indolence 
of the magistrates, are permitted to walk abroad, and 
appear in the most crowded places of this city, as if 
they were indeed reasonable creatures. 

1 had almost forgot to hint, that, under this article, 
there is a modest probability that many of the clergy 
would be found properly qualified for admittance into 
flie hospital, who might serve in the capacity of chap- 
lains, and save the unnecessary expense of salaries. 

I'o these fools, in order succeed such as may justly 
be included under the extensive denomination of in- 
curable knaves ; of which our several inns of court 
would constantly afl'ord us abundant supplies. 

I think, indeed, that, of this species of incurables, 
there ought to bo a certain limited number annually 
admitted, which number, neithei any regard to the 
quiet or benefit of the nation, nor any other charitable 
or public-spirited reason, should tempt us to exceed ; 
liecause, if all were to lie admitted on such a founda- 
tion, who might be reputed in incurable of this dis- 
temper; and if it were possible for the public to find 
any place large enough for tneir reception, I have not 
the least doubt that all our inns, which are at this day 
80 crowded, would in a short time be emptied of their 
inhabitants, and the law, that beneficial craft, want 
hands to conduct it. 

I tremble to think what herds of attorneys, solicitors, 
pettifoggers, scriveners, usurers, hackney-clerks, pick- 
pockets, pawnbrokers, jailors, and justices of the peace 
would hourly be driven to such an hospital ; and what 
disturbance it might also create iu several noble and 
wealthy families. 

What unexpected distress might it prove to several 
men of fortune and quality to i>e suddenly deprived 
of their rich stewards, in whom they had for many 
years reposed the utmost confidence, and to find tliem 
irrecoverably lodged among such a collection of incur- 
ables ! 

How many orphans might then expect to see their 
guardians hurried away to the hospital ; and how many 
greedy executors find reason to lament the want oi 
opportunity to pillage ! 

Would not Exchange Alley have cause to mourn 
for the loss of its stock-jobbers and brokers ; and the 
Charitable Corporation for tlie confinement of many 
of its directors? 

Might not Westminster hall, as well as all the 
gaming-houses in this great city, be entirely unpeopled ; 
and the professors of art in each of those assembliee 
become useless in their vocations, by being deprived oi 
all future opportunity to be dishonest? 

In short, it might put the whole kingdom intu 
confusion and disorder ; and we should find that the 
entire revenues of this nation would be itcarce able to 
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80 great a number of incurables, in this way, 
da would appeal qualified for admission into our hos- 
pital. 

For if we only consider how this kingdom swarms 
with quadrille-tables, and gaming-houses, both public 
and private, and also how each of those houses, as 
well as Westminster-hall aforesaid, swarms with 
knaves who are anxious to win, or fools who have 
anything to lose, we may be soon convinced how 
necessary it will l)e to limit, the number of incurables, 
comprehended under these titles, lest the foundation 
shouW prove insufficient to maintain any others besides 
them. 

However, if by this scheme of mine the natir»n can 
be eased of 20,000 or 30,000 such incurables, I think it 
ought to be esteemed somewhat beneficial, and worthy 
of the attention of the public. 

The next sort for whom I would gladly provide, and 
who for several generations have proved insupportable 
plagues and grievances to the good people of England, 
are those who may properly be admitted under the 
character of incural)lc scolds. 

1 own this to be a temper of so de8i)erate a nature 
that few females can be found willing to own themselves 
anyway addicted to it; and yet it is thought that there 
is scarce a single parson, ’prentice, alderman, squire, 
or husband, who would not solemnly avouch the very 
reverse. 

_ could wish, indeed, that the word scold might be 
changed for some more gentle term, of equal significa- 
tion ; because I am convinced that the very name is as 
offensive to female ears as the eflects of that incurable 
distemper are to tlie ears of the men ; which, to be sure, 
is inexpressilde. 

And tliat it hath been always customary to honour 
the very same kind of actions with diflerent appella- 
tir)M8, only to avoid giving ofl'ence, is evident to com- 
mon observation. 

For instance : How many lawyers, attorneys, solici- 
tors, under-sheriff’s, intriguing chambermaids, and 
counter-officers, are continually guilty of extortion, 
bribery, oppression, and many other profitable knaveries, 
to drain the purses of those with whom they are anyway 
concerned ! And yet all these different expedients to 
raise a fortune pass generally under the milder names 
of fees, perquisites, vales, presents, gratuities, and such 
like ; although, in strictness of speech, they should be 
called robbery, and consequently be rewarded with a 
gibViet. 

Nay, how many honourable gentlemen might be 
enumerated who keep open shop to make a trade of 
iniquity ; who teach the law to wink whenever power 
or profit appears in her way : and contrive to grow 
rich by the vice, the contention, or the follies of man- 
kind ; and who, nevertheless, instead of being branded 
■with the harsh-sounding names of knaves, pilferers, or 
public oppressors, (as they justly merit,) are only dis- 
tinguished by the title of justices of the peace ; in which 
single term, all those several appellations are generally 
thought to be implied. 

But to proceed. When first I determined to pre- 
pare this scheme for the use and inspection of the 
public, I intended to examine one whole ward in tins 
city, that my computation of the number of incurable 
scolds might be more perfect and exact. But I found 
it impossible to finisn my progress through more than 
one street. 

I made my first application to a wealthy citizen in 
Comhill, common councilman for his ward, to whom 
I hinted, that if he knew e’er an incurable scold in vhe 
neighbourhood, I had some hone to provide for her in 
•ucn a manner as to hinder her from being further 
troublesome. He referred me with great delight to 
his next-door friend ; yet whi8|)tTed me, that, with 


much gi^ter ease and pleasure, lie could funiish me 
out of his own family , and begged the prefer- 

ence. 

His next-door friend owned readily that bis wife's 
qualifications were not misrepresented, and that he 
would cheerfully contribute to promote so useful a 
scheme; but positively asserted, that it would be of 
small service to rid the neighbourhood of one woman, 
while such multitudes would remain all equally insup- 
portable. 

By which circumstance I conjectured that the quan- 
tity of these incurables in London, Westminster, and 
Southwark, would be very considerable, and that a 
generous contribution might reasonably be expected for 
such an hospital as 1 am recommending. 

Besides, the number of these female incurables would 
probably be very much increased by additional quanti- 
ties of old maids, who, being wearied with concealing 
their ill -humour for one -half of their lives, are impatient 
to give it full vent in the other. For old maids, like old 
thin-bodied wines, instead of growing more agreeable 
by years, are observed, for the most part, to become 
intolerably sharp, sour, and useless. 

Under this denomination also we may expect to be 
furnished with as large a collection of old bachelors, 
especially tliose who have estates, and but a moderate 
degree of understanding. For an old wealthy bachelor, 
being perj)etually surrounded with a set of flatterers, 
cousins, poor dependeids, and would-be heirs, who, for 
their own views, submit to his perverseness and caprice, 
becomes insensibly infected with this scolding malady, 
which generally proves incurable, and renders him dis- 
agreeable to his friends, and a fit subject fur ridicule to 
his enemies. 

As to the incurable scribblers, (of which society I 
have the honour to be a member,) they probably are 
innumerable ; and, of consequence, it will be absolutely 
impossible to provide for one-tenth part of their frater- 
nity. However, as this set of incurables are generally 
more plagued with poverty than any other, it will be a 
double charity to admit them on the foundation; a 
charity to the world, to whom they are a common pest 
and nuisance; and a charity to themselves, to relieve 
them from want, contempt, kicking, and several other 
accidents of that nature, to which they are continually 
licirlde. 

Grub-street itself would then have reason to rejoice 
to see so many of its half-starved manufacturers amply 
provided for, and the whole tribe of meagre incurables 
would probably shout for joy at being delivered from 
the tyranny and garrets of printers, publishers, and 
booksellers. 

What a mixed multitude of ballad- writers, ode- 
makers, translators, farce-compounders, opera-mongers, 
biographers, jiamphleteers, and journalists would appear 
crowding to the hospital; not unlike the brutes resorting 
to the ark before the deluge! And what an universal 
satisfaction would such a sight afford to all, except 
pastrycooks, grocers, chandlers, and tobacco retailers, 
to whom alone the writings of those incurables were 
anyway profitable ! 

I have often been amazed to obseive what a variety 
of incurable coxcombs are to be met with between St* 
James's and Limehouse, at every hour of the day ; af 
numerous as Welsh parsons, and equally contemptible. 
How they swarm in all coffeehouses, theatres, public 
walks, and private assemblies ; how tliey are incessantly 
employed in cultivating intrigues, and every kind of 
irrational pleasure; how industrious they seem to mimic 
the apjjearance of monkeys, as monkeys are emulous to 
imitate the gestures of men : and from such observa- 
tions I concluded, that to confine the greatest part of 
those incurables, who are so many living burleiiques of 
human nature, would be of eminent service to this 
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nation and I am persuaded that I am far from being 
singular in that opinion. 

As for the incurable infidels and liars, I shall range 
them under the same article, and would willingly ap- 
pi>int them the same apartment in the hospital ; because 
there is a much nearer resemblance l>etween them than 
is generally imagined. 

Have they not an equal delight in imposing falsities 
on the public, and seem they not etjually desirous to be 
thought of more sagacity and importance than othei-s? 
Do they not both report what both know to be false ; 
and both confidently assert what they are conscious is 
most liable to contradiction ¥ 

The parallel might easily be carried on much further, 
if the intended shortness of this essay would admit it. 
However, I cannot forbear taking notice, with what 
immense quantities of incurable liars his majesty's 
kingdoms are overrun ; what offence and prejudice they 
are to the public ; what inconceivable injury to private 
persons ; and what a necessity there is for an hospital, 
to relieve the nation from the curse of so many incur- 
ables. 

This distemper ajjpears almost in as many different 
shapes as there a(p persons afflicted with it; and, in 
every individual, is always beyond the power of medi- 
cine. 

Some lie for their interest, such as fislimongers, 
flatterers, nimps, lawyers, fortune hunters, and fortune- 
tellers; and otliers lie for their entertainment, as maids, 
wives, widows, and all otlier tea-table attendants. 

Some lie out of vanity, as poets, painters, players, 
fops, military officers, and all (hose who frequent the 
levees of the great ; and others lie out of ill-nature, as 
old maids, &c. 

Some lie out of custom, as lovers, coxcombs, foot- 
men, sailoi’g, mechanics, merchants, and chamber- 
maids ; and others lie out of complaisance or necessity, 
as courtiers, chaplains, &c. In short, it were endless 
to enumerate them all, but this sketch may be suf- 
ficient to give us some small imperfect idea of their 
numbers. 

As to the remaining incurables, we may reasonably 
conclude that they bear at least an equal propor- 
tion to those already mentioned ; but with regard to 
the incurable whores in this kingdom, I must parti- 
cularly observe, that such of them as are public, and 
make it their profession, have projjer hospitals for their 
reception already, if we could find magistrates without 
assions or officers without an incurable itch to a 
ribe. And such of them as are private, and make 
it their amusement, I should l)e unwilling to disturb, 
for two reasons : — 

First, because it might probably afflict many noble, 
wealthy, contented, and unsuspecting husbands, by 
convincing them of their own dishonour, and the un- 
pardonable disloyalty of their wives : and, secondly, 
because it will be for ever impossible to confine a 
woman from being guilty of any kind of misconduct 
wbetj once she is firmly resolved to attempt it. 

From all which observations, every reasonable man 
must infallibly be convinced, that an hospital for the 
support of these dift'erent kinds of incurables would be 
extremely beneficial to these kingdoms. 1 think, there- 
fore, that nothing further is wanting, but to dem{HJ8trate 
to the public that such -a scheme is very practicable, 
both by having an undoubted method to raise an annual 
income, at least sufficient to make the experiment, 
(which is the way of founding all hospitals,; and by 
having also a strong probability, that such an hospital 
would be supported by perpetual benefactions ; which, 
in very few years, might enable us to increase the 
number of incurables to nine-tenths more than we 
ean reasonably venture on at first. 


A Computation of the Daily and Annual ExpeMet of 
an Hofpitalf to be erected for Incurables^ 

Per day. 

Incurable fools are almost infinite ; how 
ever, at first, I would have only twenty thou- 
sand admitted; and, allowing to each person 
but one shilling per day for maintenance, which 
is as low as possible, the daily expense for this 
article will be . • • . . £1006 

Incurable knaves are, if possible, more nume- 
rous, including foreigners, especially Irishmen 
Yet I would limit the number of these to about 
thirty thousand; which would amount to . 1500 

Incurable scolds would be plentifully supplied 
from almost every family in the kingdom. And 
indeed, to make this hospital of any real benefit, 
we cannot admit fewer, even at first, than thirty 
thousand, including the ladies of Bilingsgate 
and Leadenhall market, which is • , • 1500 

The incurable scribblers are undoubtedly a 
very considerable society, and of that denomi- 
nation 1 would admit at least forty thousand ; 
because it is to be supposed that such incur- 
ables will be found in greatesi distress for a 
daily maintenance. And if we had not great 
encouragement to ho})e that many of that class 
would properly be admitted among the in- 
curable fools, I should strenuously intercede to 
have ten or twenty thousand more added. But 
their allowed number will amount to • . 200 

Incurable coxcombs are very numerous ; and, 
considering what numbers are annually im- 
ported from »ance and Italy, we cannot admit 
fewer than ten thousand, which will be • 500 

Incurable infidels (as they affect to be called) 
should be received into the hospital to the num- 
ber of ten thousand. However, if it should acci- 
dentally happn to grow into a fashion to l)e 
believers, it is probable that the great part of 
them would, in a very short time, be dismissed 
from the hospital, as perfectly cured. Their ex- 
pense would be • . • • • 500 

Incurable liars are infinite in all parts of the 
kingdom ; and, making allowance for citizens’ 
wives, mercers, ’prentices, news-writers, old 
maids, and flatterers, we cannot possibly allow 
a smaller number than thirty thousand, which 
will amount to ..... 1500 

The incurable envious are in vast quantities 
throughout this whole nation. Nor can it rea- 
sonably be expected that their numbers should 
lessen, while fame and honours are heaped upon 
some particular persons, as the public reward 
of their superior accomplishments, while others, 
who are equally excellent in their own opi- 
nions, are constrained to live unnoticed and 
contemned. And, as it would be impossible to 
provide for all those who are possessed with this 
distemper, I should consent to admit only 
twenty thousand at first, by way of experiment, 
amounting to ..... . 1000 

Of the incurable vain, affected, and imper- 
tinent, I should at least admit ten thousand ; 
which number 1 am confident will appear very 
inconsiderable, if we include all degrees of fe- 
males, from the duchess to the chambermaid ; 
all poets, who have had a little success, espe- 
cially in the dramatic way, and all players, 
who have met with a small degree of approba- 
tion. Amoiuiting only to • • . , 500 

By which plain computation it is evident that two 
hundred thousand persons will be daily provided for, 
and the allowance for maintaining this collection of in« 
curables mav l>e seen in the following account ■— 

t % 
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Far the Incurable 


PiM day 

Fools, being • • . 20,000 at one shilling each £I .0()0 
Knaves. .... 30,000 ,, ,, 1,500 

Scolds ..... 30,000 ,, ,, 1,500 

Scribblers . . . 40,000 , , , > 2,000 

Coxcombs . . . 10,000 ,, ,, 500 

Infidels 10,000 ,, ,, 500 

Liars 30,000 ,, ,, 1,500 

For the Incurably 

Envious .... 20.000 ,, ,, 1,000 

Vain 10,000 ,, ,, 500 


Total maintained, 200,000 Total expense, £10,000 

From whence it appears, that the daily 
expense will amount to such a sum as, in 
365 days, comes to £3,650,000 

And I am fully satisfied that a sum much greater 
than this may easily be raised, with all jmssible satis- 
faction to the subject, and without interfering in the 
least with the revenues of the crown. 

In the first place, a large proportion of this sum might 
be raised by the voluntary contribution of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The computed number of people in Great Britain 
is very little less than eight millions, of which, upon 
a most moderate computation, we may account one- 
half to be incurables. And as all those different in- 
curables, whether actin,^ in the capacity of friends, 
acquaintances, wives, husbands, daughters, counsellors, 
jiarents, old maids, or old bachelors, are inconceivable 
plagues to all those with whom they happen to be con- 
cemed ; and, as there is no hoj)e of being eased of such 
plagues, except by such an hospital, which by degrees 
migld be enlarged to contain them all, I think it cannot 
he doubted, that at least three millions and a half of 
})eople, out of the remaining j)roportion, would be found 
both able and desirous to contribute so small a sum as 
265. per annum for the quiet of the kingdom, the peace 
of private families, and the credit of the nation in ge- 
neral. And this contributiom would amount to very 
near our requisite sum. 

Nor can this by any means be esteemed a wild con 
jecture; for where is there a man of common sense, 
honesty, or good-nature, who would not gladly propose 
even a much greater sum to be freed from a scold, a 
Knave, a fodl, a liar, a coxcomb conceitedly repeating 
the compositions of others, or a vain impertinent poet 
repeating his own? 

In the next place, it may justly be supposed, that 
many young noblemen, knights, squires, and extrava- 
gant heirs, with very large estates, would be confined 
in our hospital. And I would })ropo8e, that the annual 
income of every particular incurable s estate should be 
appropriated to the use of the house. But, besides 
these, there will undoubtedly be many old misers, 
aldermen, justices, directors of companies, templars, 
and merchants of all kinds whose personal fortunes aie 
immense, and who should proportionably pay to the 
hospital. 

Yet, lest by being here misunderstood 1 should 
seem to propose an unjust or oppressive scheme, 1 shall 
further explain my design : — 

Suppose, for instance, a young nobleman possessed of 
10,000/. or 20,000/. per aonum should accidentally 
be confined there as an incurable, I would have only 
smvh a proportion of his estate ^plied to the suppoi-t of 
the hospital as he himself would spend if he were at 
liberty. And, after his death, the profits of the estate 
should regularly devolve to the next lawful heir, 
whether male or female. 


And my reason for this proposal is, beca jse consider- 
able eshites, which probably would be sciuandered 
away among hounds, horses, whores, sharpers, surgeons, 
tailors, pimps, masquerades, or architects, if left to the 
management of such incurables, would, by this means, 
become of some real use, both to the public and them- 
selves. And perhaps this may be the only method 
which can be found to make such young spendthrifts 
of any real benefit to their country. 

And although the estates of deceased incurables 
might be permitted to descend to the next heirs, the 
hospital would probably sustain no great disadvantage ; 
because it is very likely that most of these heirs would 
also gradually be admitted under some denomination 
or other, and consequently their estates would again 
devolve to the use of the hospital. 

As to the wealthy misers, &c., I would have their 
private fortunes nicely examined and calculated; be- 
cause if they were old bachelors, (as it would frequently 
happen,) their whole fortunes should be appropriated 
to the endowment : but, if married, I would leave two- 
thirds of their fortunes for the support of their families ; 
which families would cheerfully consent to give away 
the remaining third, if not more, tot||e freed from such 
|)eevi8h and disagreeable governors. 

So that, deducting from the 200,000 incurables the 
40,000 scribblers, who to be sure would be found in 
very bad circumstances, I believe, among the remain- 
ing 160,000 fools, knaves, and coxcombs, so many 
would be found of large estates and easy fortunes, as 
would at least produce 200,000/. per annum. 

As a furtlier addition to our endowment, I would 
have a tax upon all inscriptions and tombstones, monu- 
ments and obelisks, erected to ti.e honour of the dead; 
or on porticoes and trophies to the honour of the living; 
because these will naturally and properly come under 
the article of lies, pride, vanity, &c. 

And if all inscri])fioii8 throughout this kingdom were , 
impartially examined, in order to tax those which 
should appear demonstrably false or flattering, I am 
convinced that not one-fifth part of the number would 
after such a scrutiny escape exempted. 

Many an ambitious turbulent spirit would then be 
found belied with the opposite title of lover of his 
country; and many a Middlesex justice, as improperly 
describe*!, sleeping in hope of salvation. 

Many an usurer discredited by the appellations of 
lionest and frugal ; and many a lawyer, with the 
character of conscientious and equitable. 

Many a British statesman and general decaying 
with more honour than they lived, and their dusts 
distinguished with a belter reputation than when they 
were animated. 

Many dull parsons, improperly styled eloquent/ 
and as many stupid physicians, improperly styled 
learned. 

Yet, notwithstanding the extensiveness of a tax 
upon such monumental impositions, 1 will count only 
upon 20,000, at 5/. per annum each, which wifi 
amount to 100.000/. annually. 

To these annuities I would also request the par- 
liament of this nation to allow the benefit of two 
lotteries yearly, by which the hospital would gain 
200,000/. clear. Nor can such a request seem any 
way extraordinary, since it would l)e appopriated to 
the benefit of fools and knaves, which is the sole cause 
of granting one for this present year. 

In the last place, 1 would add the estate of Richard 
Norton, esq.; and to do his memory all pssiblo 
honour, I would have his statue erected in the verv 
nrst apartment of the hospital, or in any other which 
might seem more apt. And on his monument I would 
permit a long inscription, composed by his deareet 
friends wind '‘ould vemaiii tax-free for ever. 
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From these several articles therefore, would annually 
arise the following sums : — 

M. Th. H. 

1*. Ann. 

From the voluntary contribution . £3,500,000 

From the estates of the incurables • 200,000 

By the tax upon tombstones, monuments, 

&c. (that of Richard Norton, esq., 
always excepted) . , . , 100,000 

By two annual lotteries . . , 200,000 

By the estate of Richard Norton, esq. . 60,000 

Total . . £4,600,000 

A!id the necessary sum for the hospital 

being £3,650,000 

There will remain annually over and above 356,000 

Which sum of 356,000/. should be applied towards 
erecting the building, and answer accidental expenses, 
in such a manner as should seem most proper to pro- 
mote the design of the hospital. But the whole 

management of it should be left to the skill and dis- 
cretion of those who are to be constituted governors. 

It may indeed prove a work of some small difficulty 
to fix upon a commodious place, large enough for a 
building of this nature. I should have thoughts of 
attempting to enclose all Yorkshire, if I were not 
apprenensive that it would be crowded with so many 
incurable knaves of its own growth, that there would 
not be the least room left for the reception of any 
others; by which accident 6ur whole project might be 
retarded for some time. 

Thus have I set this matter in the plainest light 1 
could, that every one may judge of the necessity, use- 
fulness, and practicableness of this scheme: and 1 shall 
only add a few scattered hints, which, to me, seem not 
altogether unprofitable. 

I think the prime-minister for the time being ought 
-argely to contribute to such a foundation; because 
his high station and merits must of necessity infect a 
great number with envy, hatred, lying, and such sort 
of distempers ; and, of consequence, furnish the 
Hospital annually with many incurables. 

1 would desire that the governors appointed to direct 
this hospital should have (if such a thing were possible) 
some appearance of religion and belief in God ; because 
those who are to be admitted as incurable infidels, 
atheists, deists, and freethinkers, most of which tribe 
are only so out of pride, conceit, and affectation, might 
|:)erhaps grow gradually into believers, if they perceived 
it to be the custom of the place where they lived. 

Although it be not customary for the natives of 
Ireland to meet with any manner of promotion in this 
kingdom, I would in this respect have tliat national 
prejudice entirely laid aside, and request that, for the 
reputation of bodi kingdoms, a large apartment in the 
hospital may be fitted up for Irishmen particularly, 
who, either by knavery, lewdness, or fortune-hunting, 
should appear qualified for admittance; because tlieir 
numbers would certainly be very considerable. 

I would further request that a father, who seems 
delighted at seeing his son metamorphosed into a fop, 
or a coxcomb, because he hath travelled from London 
to Paris, may be sent along with the young gentleman 
to the hospital, as an old fool, absolutely incurable. 

If a |K)et hath luckily produced anything, especially 
in the dramatic way, w'hich is tolerably well received 
by the public, he should be seat immediately to the 
hospital ; becau8.e incurable vanity is always the con- 
sequence of a little 8ucc(‘8s. And, if his compositions 
be ill received, let him be admitted as a scribbler. 

And I hope, in regard to the great pains I have 
taken about this scheme, t hat 1 shall be admitted upon 
the foundation os one of the scribbling incurables. 


But, as an additional favour, I entreat <Liat I may not 
be placed in an apartment with a poet who hath 
employed his genius for the stage ; because he will kill 
me with repeating his own compositions : and I need 
not acquaint the world, that it is extremely painful to 
bear any nonsense — excejjt our own. 

My private reason for soliciting so early to be 
admitted is, because it is observed tliat schemers and 
projectors are generally reduced to beggary ; but, by 
my being provided for in the hospital, either as an 
incurable fool or a scribbler, that discouraging oljser- 
vation will for once be publicly disproved, and my 
brethren in that way will be secure of a public reward 
for tlieir labours. 

It gives me, I own, a great degree of happiness, to 
reflect, that although in this short treatise the cha- 
racters of many thousands are contained, among the 
vast variety of incurables, yet not any one person is 
likely to be offended ; because it is natural to apjily 
ridiculous characters to all the world except ourselves. 
And I dare he bold to say, that the most incurable 
fool, knave, scold, coxcomb, scribbler, or liar in this 
whole nation, will sooner enumerate the circle of their 
acquaintance as addicted to those distempers than 
once imagine themselves any way qualified for such an 
hospital. 

I hope indeed that our wise legislature will take this 
project into their serious consideration, and promote an 
endowment which will be of such eminent service to 
multitudes of bis majesty's unprofitable subjects, and 
may in time be of use to tliemselves and flieir posterity, 

From my Garret iu Mouriields, Aug. 20, 1788. 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION 

OF GENTEEL AND INGENIOUS 
CONVERSATION, 

ACCORDING TO THE MOST POLITE MODE AND METHOD, 

NOW USED AT COURT, AND IN THE BEST COMPANIES 
OF ENGLAND. 

IN THREE DIALOGUES. 

By SIMON WAGSTAFF, Esq. 

This treatise appears to have been written with tlie same 
view as the “ Tritical Essay on the Faculties of the Mind. ” but 
uptm a more general plan : the ridicule which is there ronfiueil 
to literary composition is here extended to conv^Tsatiou ; but 
its object is the same in botii ; the repetition of fpiiiint plirases 
picked up by rote either from the living or the dead, and ap 
plied upon every occasion to conceal ignor.tnce or stupidity, or 
to prevent the labour of thoughts to produce native 'cntiment, 
and combine such words as will precisely express it. 

There is an air of merriment in some of the pieces whii h 
Swift wrote after his intimacy with Dr. Sheridan not to be found 
in any other of his writings ; such iu particular arc several of 
his poems, Jus “ Directions to Servants,” his ” Polite Conversa- 
tion, ” and many of the whimsical things which he wrote in 
conjunction with Slieridan. 

I retired hither,” the dean says, in one of his letters. for 
the public good, having two great works iu hand : one to reduce 
the whole politeness, wit, humour, and ht>lo of England into a 
short system for the use of nil Tiersons of <,uality, and partiva* 
larly the maids of honour, &c.’ 


INTRODUCTION. 

As niy life has been chiefly spent in consulting the 
honour and welfare of my country for more than forty 
years past, not without answerable success, if the woiitl 
and my friends have not flattered me, so there is no 
point wherein I have so much laboured as that oi 
improving and polishing all parts of conversation 
between persons of quality, whether they meet by 
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Accident 4/r invitation, at meals, tea, or visits, mornings^ 
noon, or evenings. 

1 have passed perhaps more time than any other man 
of my age and country in visits and assemblies, where 
the polite persons of both sexes distinguish themselves ; 
and could not without much grief observe how fre- 
quently both gentlemen and ladies are at a loss for 
questions, answers, replies, and rejoinders. However, 
my concern was much abated when I found that these 
defects were not occasioned by any want of materials, 
but because those materials were not in every hand ; 
for instance, one lady can give an answer better than 
ask a question ; one gentleman is happy at a reply ; 
another excels in a rejoinder: one can revive a 
languishing conversation by a sudden surprising 
sentence ; another is more dexterous in seconding ; a 
third can fill up the gap with laughing, or commend- 
ing what has been said : thus fresh hints may be 
started, and the ball of the discourse kept up. 

But, alas ! this is too seldom the case, even in the 
most select companies. How often do we see at court, 
at public visiting days, at great men's levees, and other 
places of general meeting, that the conversation falls 
and drops to nothing, like a fire without supply of fuel ! 
This is what we all ought to lament ; and against this 
dangerous evil I take upon me to aflirm, that I have in 
the following papers provided an infallible remedy. — 

It was in the year 1695, and the sixth of his late 
majesty king William III., of ever-glorious and 
immortal memory, who rescued three kingdoms from 
r and slavery, when, being about the age of six- 
and-thirty, my judgment mature, of good reputation in 
the world, and well acquainted with the l)e8t families 
in Town, I determined to spend five mornings, to dine 
four times, pass three after!»oo!«3, and six evenings 
every week in the liouses of the most polite families, of 
which I would confine myself to fifty : only changing 
as the masters or ladies died, or left the town, or grew 
out of vogue, or sunk in their fortunes, or (which to me 
was of the highest moment) became disaffected to the 
government ; which practice I have followed ever since 
to this very day ; except when I happened to lie sick, 
or in the sjileen upon cloudy weather ; and except when 
I entertained four of each sex at my own lodgings 
once in a month, by way of retaliation. 

I always ke^it a large table book in my pocket; and 
as soon as I left the company I immediately entered 
the choicest expressiotis that passed during the visit : 
which, retuniing home, I transcribed In a fair hand, 
but somewhat enlarged; and had made the greatest 
part of my collection in twelve years, but not digested 
into any method, for this I found was a work of infinite 
labour, and what required the nicest judgment, and 
consequently could not be brought to any degree of 
perfection in less than sixteen years more. 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advice of Horace, a 
Roman poet, which I have read in Mr. Creech's 
admirable translation, that an author should keep his 
works nine years in his closet before he ventured to 
publish them : and, finding that I still received some 
additional flowers of wit and language, although in a 
very small number, I determined to defer the pub- 
lication, to pursue my design, and exhaust (if possible) 
the whole subject, that I might present a complete 
system to the world : for I am convinced, by long 
experience, that the critics will be as severe as their 
old envy against me can make them : I foresee they 
will object, that, I have inserted many answers and 
replies, which are neither witty, humorous, polite, nor 
authentic; and have omitted others that would have 
been highly useful, as well as entertaining. But let^ 
them come to particulars, and I will boldly engage to 
confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years I have not been 


able to add above nine valuable sentences to enrich my 
collection : from wherce I conclude that what remama 
will amount only to a trifle. However, if, after the 
publication of this work, any lady or gentleman, when 
they have read it, shall find the least thing of import- 
ance omitted, I desire they will please to supply my 
defec^^s by communicating tome their discoveries ; and 
their letters may be directed to Simon Wagstaff, esq., 
at his lodgings next door to the Gloucester -head in St. 
James's Street, paying the postage. In return of which 
favour, I shall make honourable mention of their 
names in a short preface to the second edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with some pride and 
much pleasure congratulate with my dear country, 
which has outdone all the nations of Europe, in advanc- 
ing the whole art of conversation to the greatest height 
it is capable of reaching; and, therefore, being entirely 
convinced that the collection I now offer to the public 
is full and complete, I may at the same time boldly 
affirm, that the whole genius, humour, politeness, and 
eloquence of England are summed up in it ; nor is the 
treasure small, wherein are to be found at least a 
thousand shining questions, answers, repartees, replies, 
and rejoinders, fitted to adorn every kind of discourse 
that an assembly of English ladies and gentlemen, met 
together for their mutual entertainment, can possibly 
want: especially when the several flowers shall l>e set 
off* and improved by the speakers, with every circum- 
stance of preface and circumlocution, in proper terms ; 
and attended wffh praise, laughter, or admiration. 

There is a natural involuntary distortion of the 
muscles, which is the anatomical cause of laughter: 
but there is another cause of laughter, which decency 
requires, and is the undoubted mark of a good taste, 
as well as of a polite obliging behaviour; neither is 
this to be acquired without much observation, long 
practice, and sound judgment ; I did therefore once 
intend, for the ease of the learner, to set down, in all 
parts of the following dialogues, certain marks, asterisks, 
or wo/a benej (in English, mark-wells) after most 
questions, and every reply or answer ; directing exactly 
the moment when one, two, or all the company are to 
laugh : but, having duly considered that this exjiedient 
would too much enlarge the bulk of the volume, and 
consequently the price ; nnd likewise that vomethiug 
ought to be left for ingenious readers to find out, I 
have determined to leave that whole affair, although 
of great importiuice, to their own discretion. 

The reader must learn by all means to distinguish 
between proverbs and those polite speeches which 
beautify conversation ; for, as to the former, I utterly 
reject them out of all ingenious discourse. I acknow- 
ledge, indeed, that there may possibly be found in this 
treatise a few sayings, among so great a number of 
smart turns of wit and humour as I have produced, 
which have a proverbial air ; however, I hope it will 
lie considered that even these were not originally 
proverbs, but the genuine productions of superior wits, 
to embellish and support conversation ; whence, with 
great impropriety as well as plagiarism, (if you will 
forgive a hard word,) they have most injuriously been 
transferred into proverbial maxims ; and therefore, in 
justice, ought to be resumed out of vulgar hands, to 
adorn the drawing-rooms of princes both male and 
female, the levees of great ministers, as well as the 
toilet and tea-table of the ladies. 

I can faithfully assure the reader that tliere is not 
one single witty phrase in this whole collection which 
has not received tne sbimp and approbation of at least 
one hundred years, and how much longer if, is hard to 
determine; he may therefore be secure to find them all 
genuine, sterling, and authentic. 

But, before this elaborate treatise can become of 
univc»-«.4l use and ornament to iriy native country, two 
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fioititf, that will require much time and much appli* 
cation, are al)8olut:efy necessary. 

For, first, whatever person would aspire to be com- 
pletely witty, smart, numorous, and polite, must, by 
hard labour, be able to retain in his memory every 
•ingle sentence contained in tins work, so as never to be 
ence at a loss in applying the right answers, questions, 
repartees, and the like immediately, and without study 
or hesitation. 

And, secondly, after a lady or gentleman has so well 
overcome this difficulty as never to be at a loss upon 
any emergency, the true management of every feature, 
and almost of every limb, is equally necessary ; without 
which an infinite number of absurdities will inevitably 
ensue. For instance, there is hardly a polite sentence 
in the following dialogues which does not absolutely 
require some peculiar graceful motion in the eyes, or 
nose, or mouth, or forehead, or chin, or suitable toss of 
the head, with certain offices assigned to each hand ; 
and in ladies, the whole exercise of the fan, fitted to 
the energy of every word they deliver ; by no means 
omitting the various turns and cadence of the voice, 
the twistings, and movements, and different postures of 
the body, the several kinds and gradations of laughter, 
which the ladies must daily j)racfise by tiie looking- 
glass, and consult upon them with their waiting-rnaids. 

My readers will soon observe wliat a great compass 
of real and useful knowleiige this science includes; 
wherein, although nature, assisted by genius, may be 
very instrumental, yet a strong memory and constant 
ap))lication, together with example and precept, will be 
highly necessary. For these reasons I have often 
wished that certain male and female instructors, per- 
fectly versed in this science, would set, up schools for 
the instruction of young ladies and gentlemen tlierein. 

I remember, about thirty years ago, there was a 
Bohemian woman, of that species commonly known 
by the name of gypsies, who came over hither from 
France, and generally attended Isaac the dancing- 
master, when he wiw teaching his art to misses of 
quality ; and while the young ladies were thus em- 
ployed, the Bohemian, standing at some distance, but 
full in their sight, acted befae them all proper airs, and 
heavings of the head, and motion of the hand, and 
twistings of the body ; whereof you may still observe 
the good effects in several of our elder ladles. 

After the same manner, it were much to be desired 
fiiat some expert gentlewomen gone to decay would set 
up public schools, wherein young girls of quality or 
great fortunes might first be tauglit to rejieat this 
following system of conversation, which I have been at 
•0 much pains to compile ; and then 1o adapt every 
feature of their coimteriances, every turn of their 
hands, every screwing of their bodies, every exercise of 
their fans, to the humour of the sentences they hear or 
deliver in conversation. But, above all, to instruct 
them in every species and degree of laughing in the 
proper seasons, at their own wit or that of the company. 
And if the sons of the iiol:)ility and gentry, instead of 
being sent to common schools, or put into the hands of 
tutors at home, to leai’ii nothing but words, were con- 
signed to able instructors in the same art, I cannot find 
what use there could be of books, except in the hands 
of those who are to make learning their trade, which is 
below the dignity of persons born to titles or estates. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that, by 
cultivating this science, we should wholly avoid the 
vexations and impertinence of pedants, who affect to 
talk in a language not to be understood ; and whenever 
a polite person offers accidentally to use any of tlieir 
jargon terms, have the presumption to laugh at us f »r 
pronouncing those wortls in a genteeler manner. 
VV l»ere;i8 I do here affirm tViat, whenever any fine 
gentleman or lady condescends to let a hard word pass 


out of their inouths, every syllable is smootlied and 
polished in fiie passage ; and it is a true mark of 
politeness, both in writing aud reading, to vary the 
orthogra(>liy as well as the sound ; because we are 
infinitely better judges of what will please a dis- 
tiriguishing ear, than those who call themselves scho- 
lars can possibly be; who, consequeiitfy, ought to 
correct their liooks and manner of pronouncing, by the 
authority of our example, from whose lips they proceed 
with infinitely more beauty and significancy. 

But, in the mean time, until so great, so useful, and 
so necessary a design can be put in execution, (which, 
considering the good disposition of our country al 
present, I shall not despair of living to see,) let me 
recommend the following treatise to he carried about 
as a pocket companion by all gentlemen and ladies, 
when they are going to visit, or dine, or drink tea ; or 
where they happen to pass the evening without cards, 
as I have sometimes known it to be llie case upon dis- 
appointments or accidents unforeseen ; desiring they 
would read tlieir several parts in their chairs or 
ot)aches, <o jirepare themselves for every kind of con- 
versation that can possibly liappen. 

Altliough 1 have, in justice to my country, allowed 
the genius of our people to excel that of any other 
nation upon earth, and have confirmed this truth by an 
argument not to be controlled, 1 mean, by producing 
so great a number of witty sentences in the ensuing 
dialogues, all of undoubted authority, as well as 
of our own production, yet I must confess at the same 
time that we are wholly indebted for them to our 
ancestors ; for, as long as my memory reaches, I do 
not recollect one new phrase of imjiortance to have 
been added ; which defect in us moderns 1 take to have 
l>eeii occasioned by the introduction of cant words 
in the reign of king Charles II. And those have 
so often varied, that hardly one of them, of .above a 
year's standing, is now intelligible; nor any where to be 
found, excepting a small number strewed here and 
there in the comedies, and other fantastic writings of 
that age. 

The honourable colonel .Tames Graham, my old 
friend and companion, did likewise, toward the end of 
the same reign, invent a cf words and phrases, 
which continued alnii'st to the time of his death. But, 
as these terms ot art were adaj/ted only to courts and 
politicians, and extended little further than among 
his particular acquaiutaiice, (of whom I had the 
honour to be one,) they are now almost forgotten. 

Nor did the late d. of R and e. of E suc- 

ceed much better, although they proceedeil no further 
than single words ; whereof, except bite, bamboozle, 
and one or two more, the whole vocabulary is anti- 
quated. 

The same fate has already attended those other town 
wits, who furnish us with a great variety of new tei*ms, 
which are annually changed, and those of the late 
season sunk in oblivion. Of these I was once favoured 
with a complete list by the right honourable the lord 

and lady H , with which I made a considerable 

figure one summer in the country ; but returning up 
to Town in winter, and venturing to produce them 
again, I was partly hooted, and partly not uiidei'stood. 

The only invention of late years, which has any way 
contributed towards politeness in discourse, is that of 
abbreviating or reducing words of many syllables into 
one, by lopping off the rest. This refinement havii^ 
begun about the time of the Revolution, I had somw 
share in the honour of promoting it ; and I observe, to 
my great satisfaction, that it makes daily advance- 
ments, and 1 hope in time will raise our language to 
the utmost perfection; although I must confess, fo 
avoid obscurity, I have been very sparing of this »ma- 
ment in the following dialogues. 
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But as for prases invented to cultivate conversa- 
tion, I defy au the clubs or coffeehouses in this town 
to invrat a new one equal in wit, humour, smartness, 
or politeness to the very worst of my set, which clearly 
lAiows, either that we are much degenerated or thaf 
the whole stock of materials has been already em- 
ployed. I would willingly hope, as I do confidently 
believe, the latter ; because, having myself for seversd 
months racked my invention to enrich this treasure^ 
possible) with some additions of my own, (which, 
nowever, should have been printed in a different cha- 
racter, that I might not be charged with imposing upon 
the public,) and having shown them to some judicious 
friends, they dealt very sincerely with me, all unaiii- 
monsly agreeing that mine were infinitely below the 
true old helps to discourse drawn up in my present 
collection, and confirmed their opinion with reasons, 
by which I was perfectly convinced, as well as ashamed 
of my great presumption. 

But I lately met a much stronger argument to 
confirm me in the same sentiments ; for, as the great 
bishop Burnet of Salisbury informs us, in the preface 
to his admirable “ History of his Own I'imes,” that he 
intended to employ himself in polishing it every day of 
his life, (and indeed in its kind it is almost equally 
polished with this work of mine,) so it has been my 
constant business, for some years past, to examine, with 
the utmost strictness, whether I could possibly find the 
smallest lapse in style or propriety through my whole 
collection, that, in emulation with the bishop, I might 
send it abroad as the most finished piece of the age. 

It hapi)ened one day, as I was dining in good com- 
pany of both sexes, and watching, according to my 
custom, for new materials wherewith to fill my pocket- 
book, I succeeded well enough till after dinner, when 
the ladies retired to their tea, and left us over a bottle 
of wine. But I found we were not able to furnish any 
more materials that were worth the pains of tran- 
scribing : for the discourse of the company was all de- 
generated into smart sayings of their own invention, and 
not of the true old standard ; so that, in absolute des- 
pair, I withdrew, and went to attend the ladies at their 
tea ; whence I did then conclude, and still continue to 
believe, either that wine dose not inspire politeness, or 
that our sex is not able to support it without the com- 
pany of women, who never fail to lead us into the 
right way, and there to keep us. 

It much increases the value of these apophthegms, 
that unto them we owe the continuance of our laii- 


And, besides, there is a strong temptation for cuiul 
ladies to fall into the two amusements above mentioned, 
that they may avoid the censure of affecting singularity 
against the general current and fashion of all about 
them : but, however, no man will pretend to affirm 
tl^t either bargains or blasphemy, whicli are the fwiii- 
cij^ ornaments of free-thinking, are so good a fund of 
polite discourse as what is to be met with in my col- 
lection. For, as to bargains, few of them seem to be 
excellent in their kiiid, and have not much variety, 
because they all terminate in one single point ; and to 
multiply them would require more invention than 
people have to spare. And as to blasphemy or free- 
thinking, I have known some scrupulous persons of 
both sexes, who, by prejudiced education, are afraid 
of sprites. I must, however, except the maids of 
honour, who have been fully convinced by a famous 
court chaplain that tliere is no such place os hell. 

I cannot, indeed, controvert the lawfulness of free- 
thinking, because it has been universally allowed that 
thought is free. But, however, although it may 
afford a large field of matter, yet in my poor opinion, 
it seems to contain very little of wit or humour, because 
it has not been ancient enough among us to furnish 
established authentic expressions ; I mean such as must 
receive a sanction from the polite world before their 
authority can be allowed ; neither was the art of blas- 
phemy or free-thinking invented by the court, or l)y 
persons of great quality, who, properly speaking, 
were patrons rather than inventors of it ; but first 
brought in by the fanatic faction toward the end of 
their power, and after the Best oration carried to White- 
hall by the converted Bumpers, with very good reasoti, 
because they knew that king Charles II., from a wrong 
education, occasioned by the troubles of his father, had 
time enough to observe, that fanatic enthusiasm directly 
led to atheism, which agreed with the dissolute incli- 
nations of his youth; and perhaps these principles were 
further cultivated in him by the French Huguenots, 
who have been often charged with spreading them 
among us ; however, I cannot see where the necessity lies 
of introducing new and foreign topics for convenation. 
while we have so plentiful a stock of our own growth. 

I have likewise, for some reasons of equal weight, 
been very sparing in doulde entmdreg ; because they 
often put ladies upon affected constraints, and affected 
ignorance. In short they break, or very much entangle, 
ihe thread of discourse ; neither am I master of any 
rules to settle iiie disconcerted countenances of the 


guage for at least a hundred years ; neither is this to 
be wondered at, because indeed, beside the smartness 
of the wit, and fineness of the raillery, such is the pro- 
priety and energy of expression in them all, that they 
never can be changed, but to disadvantage, except in 
the circumstance of using abbreviations; whicli, how- 
ever, I do not despair in due time to see introduced, 
having already met them at some of the choice compa- 
nies in Town. 


females in such a juncture ; I can therefore only allow 
innuendoes of this kind to be delivered in wliispers, 
and only to young ladies under twenty, who being in 
honour obliged to blush, it may produce » new subject 
'or discourse. 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect in 
my fullowiiig system of polite conversation ; that 
there is one great ornament of discourse, whereof I 
have not produced a single example; which indeed I 


Although this work be calculated for all persons of 
quality and fortune of both sexes, yet the reader may 
perceive, that my particular view was to the officers of 
the army, the gentlemen of the inns of court, and of 
both the universities ; to all courtiers, male and female, 
but principally to the maids of honour ; of whom 1 
have been personally ac(|uainted with two-and-twenty 
sets, all excelling in this noble endowment, till, for 
some years past, I know not how, they came to dege- 
nerate into selling of bargains and free -thinking ; not 
that I am against either of these entertainments, at 
proper seasons, in compliance with company who may 
want a taste for more exalted discourse, whose memo-, 
ries may be short, who are too young to be j^rfect in 
their lessons, o» (although it be hard to conceive) who 
have no inclination to read and learn my instructions. 


lurposely omitted, for some reasons that I shall 
mmediately offer; and, if those reasons will not satisfy 
the male part of my gentle readers, the defect may be 
ajiplied in some manner by an appendix to the second 
edition ; which appendix shall be printed by itself, 
and sold for sixpence, stitched, and with a marble 
cover, that my readers may have no occasion to com- 
plain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted into 
the body of my book all the oaths now most in fashion 
for embellishing discourse, especially since it could 
give no offence to the clergy, who are seldom or never 
admitted to these polite assemblies. And it must be 
allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only very 
useful expletives to matter, but great ornaments of 
style. 
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What I shall here offer in my own defence upon this 
important article, will, 1 hope, be some extenuation of 
my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just collection 
of oaths, repeated as often as the fashion requires, 
must have enlarged this volume at least to double the 
bulk, whereby it would not only double the charge, 
but likewise make the volume less commodious for 
pocket carriage. 

Secondly, I have been assured by some judicious 
friends, that themselves have known certain ladies to 
take offence (whether seriously or not) at too great a 
pofusion of cursing and swearing, even when Uliat 
kind of ornament was not improperly introduced, 
which, I confess, did startle me not a little, having 
never observed the like in the compass of my own 
several acquaintance, at least for twenty years past. 
However, I was forced to submit to wiser Judgments 
than my own. 

Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is calculated 
for all future times, I considered, in this maturity of 
my age, how great a variety of oaths I have heard 
since I began to study the world, and to know men 
and manners. And liere I found it to be true, what 
I have read in an ancient poet : 

For, now-a-days, mon change their oaths 

As often as they change their clothes. 

Ill short, oatlis are the children of fashion ; they are in 
some sense almost annuals, like what I observed before 
of cant words; and I myself can remember about forty 
different sets. The old stock oaths, I am confident, 
do not amount to above forty-five, or fifty at most; 
but the way of mingling and compounding them is 
almost as various as that of the alpliabet. 

Sir John Perrot, was tlie first man of quality 
whom I find upon the record to have swoni by God's 
wounds. He lived in tlie reign of queen Elizabetii, 
and was supposed to be a natural son of Henry VIII. 
who might also probably have been his instructor. 
This oath indeed still continues, and is a stock oath to this 
day ; so do several others that have kept their natural 
simplicity ; but infinitely the greater number has been 

fr^uently changed and dislocated, that if the in- 
ventors were now alive, they could hardly understand 
them. 

Upon these considerations, I liegan to apprehend 
-hat if I should insert all the oaths that are now cur- 
rent, my book would be. out of vogue with the first 
change of fashion, and grow us useless as an old dic- 
tionary; whereas the case is quite otherwise with my 
collection of polite discourse ; which, as I before 
observed, has descended by tradition for at least a 
hundred years, without any change in the phraseology. 
I therefore determined with myself to leave out the 
whole system of swearing, because both the male and 
female oaths are all perfectly well known and distin- 
guished; new ones are easily learned, and with a 
moderate share of discretion, may be properly applied 
on every fit occasion. However, I must here, upon this 
article of swearing, most earnestly recommend to my 
male readers that they would please a little to study 
variety. For it is the opinion of our most refined 
swearers, that the same oath or curse cannot, consist- 
ently with true politeness, be repeated above nine times 
in the same company, by the game person, and at one 
sitting. 

I am far from desiring or expecting that all the 
polite and ingenious speeches contained in this work 
should, in the general conversation between ladies and 
gentlemen, come in so quick and so close os I have here 
delivered them. By no means : on the contrary, they 
ought to be husbanded lietter, and spread much thinner. 
Nor do I make the least question but that, by a dis- 
creet an i thrifty management, they may serve for the 


entertainment of a whole year to any person who doef 
not make too long, or too frequent visits in the same 
family. The flowers of wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, 
and politeness, scattered in this volume, amount to one 
thousand seventy and four. Allowing then to every 
gentleman and lady thirty visiting families, (not in- 
sisting upon fractions,) there will want but a little of a 
hundred polite questions, answers, replies, rejoinders, 
repartees and remarks, to be daily delivered fresh in 
every company for twelve solar months ; and even this 
is a higlier pitch of delicacy than the world insists on, 
or has reason to expect. But 1 am altogether for 
exalting this science to its utmost perfection. 

It may be objected that the publication of my book 
may, in a long course of time, prostitute this noble art 
to mean and vulgar people ; but I answer, that it is 
not so easy an acquirement as a few ignorant pretenders 
may imagine. A footman may swear, but he cannot 
swear like a lord. He can swear as often, but can he 
swear with equal delicacy, propriety, and judgment? 
No, certainly, unless he be a lad of superior parts, of 
good memory, a diligent observer, one who has a skilful 
ear, some knowledge in music, and an exact taste, 
wliich hardly fall to the share of one in a thousand among 
that fraternity, in as high favour as they now stand with 
their ladies. Neither has one footman in six so fine a 
genius as to relish and apply those exalted sentences 
comprised in this volume which I offer to the world. 
It is true, I cannot see that the same ill consequences 
would follow from the waiting-woman, who, if she had 
been bred to read romances, may have some small sub- 
altern or second-hand politeness; and if she constantly 
attends the tea, and be a good listener, may, in some 
years, make a tolerable figure, which will serve, per- 
haps, to draw in the young chaplain or the old steward. 
But, alas! after all, how can slie acquire those hundred 
graces, and motions, and airs, the whole military ma- 
nagement of the fan, the contortions of every muscular 
motion in the face, the risings and fallings, the quick- 
ness and slowness of the voice, with the several turns 
and cadences; the proper juncture of smiling and 
frowning, how often and how loud to laugh, when to 
gibe and wlien to flout, with all the other branches of 
doctrine and discipline above recited ? 

I am, therefore, not under the least apjirehension 
that this art will ever be in danger of falling into 
common hands, which requires so much time, study, 
practice, and genius before it arrives at perfection ; and, 
therefore, I must rei)eat my proposal for erecting pub- 
lic schools, provided with the best and ablest masters 
and mistresses, at the charge of the nation. 

I have drawn this work into the form of a dialogue, 
after the pattern of other famous writers in history, law, 
politics, and most other arts and sciences ; and 1 ho|)e 
it will have the same success : for who can contest it 
to be of greater consequence to the happiness of these 
kingdoms than all human knowledge put together? 
Dialogue is held the best method of inculcating any 
part of knowledge; and I am confident that public 
schools will soon be founded for teaching wit and polite- 
ness, after my scheme, to young people of quality and 
fortune. I have determined next session to deliver a 
petition to the house of lords, for an act of parliament 
to establish my book as the standard grammar in all the 
principal cities of the kingdom, where tliis art is to be 
taught by able masters, who are to be apprised and 
recommended by me ; which is no more than Lilly 
obtained only for teaching words in a language wholly 
useless. Neither shall 1 be so far wanting to myself afl 
not to desire a patent, granted, of course, to all useful 
projectors ; I mean, that 1 may have the sole profit of 
giving a license to every scliool to read my grammar 
for fourteen years. 

The reader cannot but observe wha* jiains I hav* 
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oeeii at in polishing the style of my book to the greatest 
exactness ; nor have I t)eeti less diligent in refining the 
orthography, by spelling the words in the very same 
manner as they are pronounced by the chief mtterns of 
politeness at court, at levees, at assemblies, at playhouses, 
at the prime visiting places, by young templars, and by 
gentlemen-commoners of both universities, who have 
lived at least a twelvemonth in Town, and kept the best 
company. Of these spellings the public will meet with 
many examples in the following book. For instance, 
eunV, hant^ thant, dittnt, couWnt^ woudnif iint, ent, 
with many more ; besides several words which scholars 
pretend are derived from (ifreek and Latin, but now pared 
into a polite sound by ladies, officers of the army, cour- 
tiers and templars, such as jommetry for geometry^ 
vardi for verdict^ hrd tor hrd^ teamen for learning ; 
together with some abbreviations exquisitely refined ; as 
fiozz for poeitive ; mob for mobile ; phizz for physiog- 
nomy ; rep for reputation ; plenipo for plenipotentiary ; 
incog for incognito; hyppa, or hippo, for hypochon- 
driacs ; ham for bamboozle ; and bamboozle for God 
knows what ; whereby much time is saved, and the high 
road to conversation cut short by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much, 
aini, I hope, with felicity enough, to make every cha- 
racter in the dialogue agreeable with itself to a degree, 
that whenever any judicious person shall read my book 
aloud, for the entertainment and instruction of a select 
company, he need not so much as name the particular 
speakers, because all the persons, throughout the seve- 
ral subjects of conversation, strictly observe a dilferent 
manner peculiar to their characters, which are of differ- 
ent kinds; but this I leave entirely to the prudent and 
impartial reader’s discernment. 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the several 
points of wit and humour may not be less entertaining 
and instructing than the matter itself. In the latter 1 
can pretend to little merit ; l)ecause it entirely depends 
upon memory, and the happiness of having kept polite 
company; but the art of contriving that those speeches 
should be introduced naturally, as the most proper 
sent i merits to be delivered upon so great a variety of 
subjects, I take to be a talent somewhat uncommon, 
juad a labour that few people could hope to succeed in, 
unless they had a genius particularly ttirned that way, 
added to a sincere, disinterested love of the public. 

Although every curious question, smart answer, and 
witty reply be little known to many people, yet there 
is not one single sentence in the whole collection, for 
which 1 cannot bring most authentic vouchers, whenever 
I shall be called : and even for some expressions, 
which, to a few nice ears, may, perhaps, appear some- 
what gross, I can produce the stamp of authority from 
courts, chocolate-houses, theatres, assemblies, drawing- 
rooms, levees, card -meetings, balls, and masquerades, 
from persons of both sexes, and of the highest titles 
next to royal. However, to say the truth, I have been 
very sparing in my quotations of such sentiments as 
seem to be over free ; because, when I began my col- 
lection, such kind of converse was almost in its infancy, 
till it was taken into the protection of my honoured 
patronesses at court, by whose countenance and sanc- 
tion it has liecome a choice fiower in the nosegay of 
wit and politeness. 

Some will perhaps object, that, when I bring my com- 
pany to dinner, I mention too great a variety of dishes, 
not always consistent with the art of cookery, or projrer 
for the season of the year ; and part of the first course 
mingled with the second ; besides a failure in polite- 
ness, by introducing a black pudding to a lord’s table, 
and at a great entertainment ; but, if I had omittej^ 
the black pudding, I desire to know what would have 
become of that exquisite reason given by Miss Notable 
for not eating it the world, perhaps might have lost it 


for ever, and I should have been justly answerable f<ir 
having left it out of my collection. 1 therefore cannot 
but hope, that such hypercritical readers will please to 
consider, my business was to make so full and complete 
a body of refined sayings as comiiact as I could, only 
taking care to produce them in the most natural and 
probable manner, in order to allure my readers into the 
very substance and marrow of this most admirable and 
necessary art. 

1 am heartily sorry, and was much disappointed to 
find, that so universal and polite an entertainment as 
cards, has hitherto contributed very little to the en- 
lar^ment of my work. I have sat by many hundred 
times with the utmost vigilance, and my table-book 
ready, without being able, in eight hours, to gather 
matter for one single phrase in rny book. But tliis, 1 
think, may be easily accounted for, by the turbulence 
and justling of passions, upon the various and surpris- 
ing turns, incidents, revolutions, and events of good and 
evil fortune, that arrive in the course of a long evening 
at play; the mind being wholly taken up, and the 
consequences of non -attention so fatal. 

Play is supported upon the two great pillars of 
deliberation and action. The fenns of art are few, 
prescribed by law and custom; no time allowed for di- 
gressions or trials of wit. Quadrille, in particular, bears 
some resemblance to a state of nature, which, we are 
told, is a state of war, wherein every woman is against 
every woman ; the unions short, inconstant, and soon 
broke; the league made this minute without knowing 
the ally, and dissolved in the next. Thus, at the game 
of quadrille, female brains are always employed in 
stratagem, or their hands in action. Neither can I find 
that our art has gained much by the happy revival of 
masquerading among us; the whole dialogue in those 
meetings being summed up in one (sprightly, I confess, 
but) single question, and as sprightly an answer. “ Do 
you know me?” “ Yes, I do.” And, “ Do you know 
me?” “ Yes I do.” For this reason I did not think 
it proper to give my readers the trouble v)f introducing 
a masquerade, merely for the sake of a single question, 
and a single answer ; especially when, to perform this 
in a proper manner, 1 mtist liave brought in a hundred 
persons together of both sexes, dressed in fantastic 
habits for one minute, and dismiss them the next. 

Neither is it reasonable to conceive that our science 
can be much improved by masquerades, where the wit 
of both sexes is altcgether taken up in contriving sin- 
gular and humorous disguises; and their thoughts 
entirely employed in bringing inlrigues and assigna- 
tions of gallantry to a happy conclusion. 

The judicious reader will readily discover that I 
make Miss Notable my heroine, and Mr. Thomas Ne- 
verout my hero. 1 have laboured both their characters 
with my utmost ability. It is into their mouths that I 
have put the liveliest questions, answers, repartees, and 
rejoinders, because my design was, to propose them both 
as patterns, for all young bachelors and single ladies 
to copy after. By which 1 hope very soon to see 
polite conversation flourish between both sexes, in a 
more consummate degree of perfection than these king- 
doms have yet ever known. 

1 have drawn some lines of sir John Lingers cha- 
racter, the Derbyshire knight, on purpose to place it in 
counterview or contrast with that of the other company, 
wherein I can assure the reader, that I intended not the 
least reflection upon Derbyshire, the place of my na- 
tivity. But my intention was only to show the mis- 
fortune of those persons who have the disadvantage to 
be bred out of the circle of politeness, whereof I take 
the present limits to extend no further than London 
and ten miles round ; although others are pleased to 
confine it within the bills of mortality. If you com- 
pare the discourses of my gentlemen and ladies, with 
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lbo«e of sir John you will hardly conceive him to 
have been bred in the same climate, or under the 
same laws, langue^e, religion, or government ; and, 
accordingly, I have introduced him speaking in his 
own rude dialect, for no other reason than to teach my 
scholars how to avoid it. 

The curious reader will observe, that when con- 
versation appears in danger to flag, which in some 
places 1 have artfully contrived, I took care to invent 
some sudden question, or turn of wit, to revive it ; such 
as these that follow : ** What ! I think here's a silent 
meeting ! Come, madam, a penny for your thought 
with several others of the like sort. I have rejected all 

r ’ovincial or country turns of wit and fancy, because 
am acquainted with very few : but inde^ chiefly, 
because I found them so much inferior to those at court, 
especially among the geritlemen-ushers, the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and the maids of honour ; I must also 
add the hither end of our noble metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite conversing shall be 
thoroughly improved, good company will be no longer 
pestered with dull, dry, tedious story-tellers, no brang- 
ling disputers ; for a right scliolaj: of either sex in our 
science, will perpetually interrupt them with some 
sudden surprising piece of wit, that shall engage all 
the company in a loud laugh; and if, after a pause, 
the grave companion resumes his thread in the follow 
ing manner: “ Well, but to go on with my story," new 
interruptions come from tlie left and the right, till . he 
is forced to give over. 

I have likewise made some few essays toward the 
selling of bargains, as well for instructing those who 
delight in that accomplishment as in compliance 
with my female friends at court. However, 1 have 
transgressed a little in this point, by doing it in a 
manner somewhat more reserved than is now prac- 
tised at St. James’s. At the same time, I can hardly 
allow this accomplishment to pass properly for a branch 
of that perfect polite conversation which makes the 
constituent subject of my treatise ; and for this 1 have 
already given my reasons. I have likewise, for further 
caution, left a blank in the critical point of eacli 
bargain, which the sagacious reader may fill up in 
his own mind. 

As to myself, I am proud to own that, except some 
vmaiteriug in the French, I am what the pedants and 
scholars call a man wholly illiterate, that is to say, un- 
learned. But as to my own language, 1 shall not 
readily yield to many persons. I have read most of 
the plays and all the miscellany poems that have 
been published for twenty years past. I have read 
Mr. Thomas Brown's works entire, and had the honour 
to be his intimate friend, who was universally al- 
lowed to be the greatest genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I stand with the present chief reign- 
ing wits, their verses recommendatory, which they have 
commanded me to prefix before my book, will be more 
than a thousand witnesses. I am, and have been, like- 
wise particularly acquainted with Mr. Charles Gil don, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Dennis, that admirable critic and poet, 
and several others. Each of these eminent persons 
(1 mean those who are still alive) have done me the 
honour to read this production five times over, with 
the strictest eye of friendly severity, and proposed some, 
although very few amendments, which I gratefully ac- 
cepted, and do here publicly return my acknowledg- 
ment for so singular a favour. 

And I cannot conceal, without ingratitude, the great 
assistance I have received from those two illustrious 
writers, Mr. Ozell and Captain Stevens. These, and 
some others of distinguished eminence, in whose com- 
pany 1 have passed S') many agreeable hours, as they 
have been the great refiners of our language, so it has 
been my chief ambition to imitate them. Let the 


Popes, tlie Gays, the Arbuthnots, the Youngs, and the 
rest of that snarling brood, burst with envy at the 
praises we receive from the court and kingdom. 

But to return from this digression. 

The reader will find that the following collection of 
polite expressions will easily incorporate with all sub- 
jects of genteel and fashionable life. Those which are 
proper for morning tea will be equally useful at the 
same entertainment in the afternoon, even in the same 
company, only by shifting the several questions, answers, 
and replies, into difl’erent hands; and such as are 
adapted to meals will indifferently serve for dinners or 
supjjers, only distinguishing between day-light and 
candle-light. By this method no diligent person of a 
tolerable memory can ever be at a loss. 

It has been iny constant opinion, that every man 
who is intrusted by nature with any useful talent of the 
mind, is hound by all the ties of honour and that jus- 
tice which we all owe our country, to propose to him- 
self some one illustrious action to be performeil in his 
life for the public emolument: and I freely confess 
that 80 grand, so important an enterprise, as I have un- 
dertaken and executed to the best of my power, well 
deserved a much abler hand, as well as a liberal en- 
couragement from the crown. However, I am bound 
so far to acquit myself, as to declare, that I have often 
and most earnestly entreated several of my above-named 
friends, universally allowed to be of the first rank in 
wit and politeness, that they would undertake a work 
so horrourable to themselves, and so beneficial to the 
kingdom ; but so great was their modesty, that they all 
thought fit to excuse themselves, and impose the task 
on me ; yel in so obliging a manner, and attended with 
such compliments on tny poor qualifications, that I • 
dare not repeat. And at last their entreaties, or rather 
their commands, added to that inviolable love I bear 
to the land of my nativity, prevailed upon me ta engage 
in so bold an attempt. 

I may venture to aflirm, without the least violation 
of modesty, that there is no man now alive who has, by 
many degrees, so just pretensions as myself to the 
highest encouragement from the crown, the parliament, 
and the ministry, toward bringiiig this work to due 
perfection. 1 have been assured, that several great 
heroes of antiquity were worshipped as gods, upon the 
merit of having civilized a fierce and barbarous people. 
It is manifest I could have no other intentions ; and I 
dare appeal to my very enemies, if such a treatise as 
mine had been piif)lished some years ago, and with as 
much success as 1 am confident this will meet, I mean, 
by turning the thoughts of the whole nobility and 
gentry to the study and practice of polite conversation, 
whether such mean stupid writers as the Craftsmen, 
and his abettors, could iiave been able to corrupt the 
principles of so many hundred thousand subjecds, as, 
to the shame and grief of every Whiggish, loyal, and 
true Protestatit heart, it is too manifest they have done. 
For I desire the honest judicious reader to make one 
remark, that, after having exhausted the whole in sickltf 
pay-day • (if I may so call it) of politeness and refine- 
ment, and faithfully digested it into the following dia- 
logues, there cannot be found one expression relating to 
politics ; that the ministry is never mentioned, nor the 
word king, above twice or thrice, and then only to the 
honour of his majesty ; so very cautioi€ were our 
wiser ancestors in forming rules for conversation, as 
never to give offence to crowned heads nor interfere with 
party-disputes in the state. And, indeed, although 
there seems to be a close resemblance between the two 
words politeness and politics, yet no ideas are more 
inconsistent in their natures. However, to avoid all 

a This word is spelt by Latinists EncycUtpmdta ; but Ute 
jtidu-ious author wisely prefers the polite readiug before the 
pedantic. 
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appearance of diiaffection, I have taken care to enforce 
loyalty by an invincible argument, drawn from the 
very fountain of this noble science, in the following 
■hort terms, that ought to be writ in gold,-—** Must is 
for the king which uncontrollable maxim 1 took 
particular care of introducing in the first page of my 
book, thereby to instil early the best Protestant loyal 
notions into the minds of my readers. Neither is it 
merely my own private opinion, that politeness is the 
firmest foundation upon which loyalty can be sup- 
orted ; for thus happily sings the divine Mr. Tib- 
alds, or Theobalds, in one of his birth-day poems : 

I am no schollurd, but I am ]x)lite ; 

Therefore be sure I am no Jacobite. 

Hear, likewise, to the same purpose, that great master 
of the whole poetic choir, our must illustrious laureat, 
Mr. Colley Cibber : 

Who in his talk can't s^ak a polite thing 
Will never loyal be to worge our king. 

I could produce many more shining passages out of 
our principal poets of both sexes to confirm this mo- 
mentous truth ; whence I think it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that whoever can most contribute towards 
propagating the science contained in the following 
sheets through the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, may justly demand all the favour that the wisest 
court and most judicious senate are able to confer on 
the most deserving subject. I leave the application to 
my readers. 

This is the work which I have been so hardy as to 
attempt, and without the least mercenary view. Nei- 
ther cfo I doubt of succeeding to my full wish, except 
among the Tories and their abettois, who, being all 
Jacobites, and consequently Vapists in tlieir hearts, 
from a want of true taste, or by strojig affectation, 
may perhaps resolve not to read my book, choosing 
rather to deny themselves the pleasure and honour 
of shining in polite company, among the principal 
geniuses of both sexes throughout the kingdom than 
adorn their minds with this noble art; and probably 
apprehending, (as I confess nothing is more likely to 
napperi,) that a true spirit of loyalty to the Protestant 
succession should steal in along with it. 

If r*\y favourable and gentle readers could possibly 
coucxkwve tlie perpetual watchings, the numberless 
toils, the frequent risings in the night, to set down 
several ingenious sentences that I suddenly or acci- 
dentally recollected, and which, without my utmost 
vigilance, had been irrecoverably lost f )r ever ; if they 
would consider with what incredible diligence I daily 
and nightly attended at those houses where persons of 
both sexes, and of the most distinguished merit, used 
to meet and display their talents ; with what attention 
1 listened to all their discourses, the better to retain 
them in my memory, and then, at proper seasons, with> 
drew, unobserved, to enter them in my table-book, 
while the company little suspected what a noble work 
I had then in embryo; I say, if all these were known 
to the world, I think it would be no great presumption 
in me to expect, at a proper juncture, the public 
thanks of both houses of parliament for the service 
and honour I have done to the whole nation by my 
single pen. 

Although I have never been once charged with the 
least tincture of vanity, the reader will, I hope, give 
me leave to put an easy question : What is become of 
all the king of Sweden s victories ? where are the fruits 
of them at, this day ? or of what benefit will they Im* to 
posterity? Were not many of his greatest actions 
owing, at least in part, to fortune? were not all of 
them owing to the valour of his troops, as much as U* 
his own conduct? Could he have conquered the 
Polish king, or the czar of Muscovy, with his single 
arm? Far be it from me to envy or lessen the fame 


he has acquired ; but, at the Scone time, I wli 1 venture 
to say, without breach of modesty, that I, win) have 
alone, with this right hand, subdued barbarism, rude- 
ness, and rusticity, who have established and fixed for 
ever the whole system of all true politeness ani 
refinement in conversation, should think myself most 
inhumanly treated by my countrymen, and would 
accordingly resent it as the highest iudigfiity, to be 
put on a level, in point of fame, in after ages, with 
Charles XII. late king of Sweden. 

And yet so incurable is the love of detraction, per- 
haps beyond what the charitable reader will easily 
believe, that I have been assured, by more than one 
credible person, how some of my enemies have 
industriously whispered about, (hat one Isaac Newton, 
an instrument-maker, formerly living near Leicester- 
fields, and afterwards a workman in the mint at the 
Tower, might possibly pretend to vie with me for fame 
in future times. The man, it seems, was knighted for 
making sun-dials better than others of his trade, and 
was thought to be a conjurer, because he knew how to 
draw lines and circles upon a slate, which nobody 
could utiderstand. But adieu to all noble attempts 
for endless renown, if the ghost of an obscure mechanic 
shall be raised up to enter into competition with me, 
only for his skill in making pot-hooks and hangers with 
a pencil, which many thousand accomplished gentle- 
men and ladies can perform as well with pen and ink 
upon a piece of paper, and in a manner as little intelli- 
gible as those of sir Isaac. 

My most ingenious friend already mentioned, Mr. 
Colley Cibber, who does so much honour to the laurel 
crown he deservedly wears, (as he has often done to 
many imperial diadems placed on his head,) was 
pleased to tell me, that, if my treatise was shaped into 
a comedy, tlie representation, performed to advantage 
on our theatre, might very much contribute to the 
spreading of polite conversation among all persons of 
distinction through the whole kingdom. 

I own the thought wfis ingenious, and my friend s 
intention gr)od: l)ut I^cannot agree to his proposal; 
for Mr. Cibber himself allowed that the subjects 
handled in my work being so numerous and extensive, 
it would be absolutely impossible for one, two, or even 
six comedies, to contain them ; whence it will follow, 
that many admirable and essential rules for polite con- 
versation must be omitted. 

And here let me do jhstice to my friend Mr. Tib- 
balds, who plainly confessed before Mr. Cibber himself, 
that such a project, as it would be a great diminution 
to my honour, so it would intolerably maiigle my 
scheme, and thereby destroy the principal end at 
which I aimed, to form a complete body or system of 
this most useful science in all its parts ; and therefore 
Mr. Tibbalds, whose judgment was never disputed, 
chose rather to fall in with my proj) 08 al, mentioned 
before, of erecting public schools and seminaries all 
over the kingdom, to instruct the young people of both 
sexes in this art, according to my rules, and in the 
method that I have laid down. 

I shall conclude this long, but necessary introduc- 
tion, with a request, or, indeed, rather a just and 
reasonable demand, from all lords, ladies and gentle- 
men, that while they are entertaining and improving 
each other with those polite questions, answers, repar- 
tees, replies, and rejoinders, which I have, with infinite 
labour and close application, during the space of 
thirty-six years, been collecting for their service and 
improvement, they shall, as an instance of gratitude, 
on every proper occasion, quote my name alter this or 
the like maimer: “ Madam, as our Master Wagstafi 
says.*’ — “ My lord, as our friend Wagstaft’ has it.” 1 
do likewise ex{)ect that all my pupils shall drink my 
health every day at dinner and supper during my life, 
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Mi(! tliat they, or their posterity, shall continue the 
same ceremony to my not inglorious memory, after my 
decease, for ev3r. 

POLITE CONVERSATION, &c. 

The Men, The Ladies. 

L(»r(i Spaukish. Lady Smart. 

I^ml Smart. Miss Notable. 

Sir John Linger. Lady Answerall. 

Mr. Neverout. 

Colonel Atwit. 

ARGUMENT. 

I<OHD Sparkish and Colonel Atwit meet iu the morning upon 
the Mall : Mr. Neverout joins tliem : they all go to breakfast 
at lady Smart’s. Their conversation over their tea : after whicli 
they part; but my lord and the two gentlemen are invited to 
dinner -Sir John Linger invited likewise, and eomes a little 
too late. ’Tlie whole conversation at dinner: after which, the 
ladias retire to their tea. The conversation of the ladies with- 
out the men, who are supposed to stay and drink a bottle, but, 
in some time, go to the ladies, and drink tea with them. The 
conversation there. Aftc*r which, a party at (luadrille until 
three in the morning; but no conversation set down. Tliey all 
take leave and go home. 

ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

Lord Sparkish meeting Col. Atwit. 

Col. Well met, my lord. 

Spark. Thank ye, colonel. A parson would have 
said, I ho|ie we shall meet in heaven. When did you 
see Tom Neverout! 

Col. He’s just coming toward us. Talk of the 
devil — 

Neverout comes up. 

Col. How do you do, Tom ? 

Never. Never the better for you. 

Col. I hope you are never the worse ; but pray 
where’s your manners ? Don’t you see my lord 
Sparkish i 

Never. My lord, I beg yoiir lordshiji’s pardon. 

Spark. Tom, how is it that you can’t see the wood 
for trees? What wind blew you hither? 

Never. Why, my lord, it is an ill wind blows no- 
body good : for it gives me the honour of seeing your 
lordship. 

Col. Tom, you must go with us to lady Smart’s to 
breakfast. 

Never. Must ! why, colonel, must’s for the king. 

[Co/, offering, in jest, to draw his sword. 

Col. Have you spoke with all your friends? 

Never. Colonel, as you are stout be merciful. 

Spark. Come, agree, agree; the law's costly. 

f Col. taking his hand from his hilt. 

Col. Well, Tom, you are never tlie worse maii to be 
afraid of me. Come along. 

Never. W hat ! do you think I was bom in a wood, 
to be afraid of an owl ? I'll wait on you. 1 hope Miss 
Notable will be there ; ’egad, she's very handsome, and 
has wit at will. 

Col. Why, every one as they like, as the good woman 
said when she kiss'd her cow. 

Lord Smart’s House : they knock at the doer; the 
Porter comst out. 

Spark. Pray are you the porter ? 

Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Spark. Is your lady at home ? 

Porter. She was at home just now, but she's not gone 
J\it yet. 

JNever. I warrant this rogue’s tongue is well hung. 

Lady Smart’s Ante-chamber. 

Lady Smart and Lady Answerall. at the Tea-table. 

Lady S. My loii, your lordship's most humble 
servant. 


Spark. Madam, you spoke too late; I was your 
ladyship's before, 

J^ady S. Oh ! colonel, are yon here ? 

Col. As sure as you’re there, madam. 

Lady S. O, Mr. Neverout! Wliat, such a man 
alive! 

Never. Ay, madam, alive, and alive like to be, at 
your ladyship’s service. 

Lady S. Well, I’ll get a knife, and nick it down, 
that Mr. Neverout came to our house. And pray, what 
news, Mr. Neverout? 

Never. Why, madam, queen Elizabeth’s dead. 

I^dy S. Well, Mr. Neverout, 1 see you art uo 
changeling. 

Miss Notable comes in. 

Never. Miss, your slave : I hope your eaily rising 
will do you no Ijarm. 1 find you are but just coma 
out of the cloth market. 

Miss. I always rise at eleven, whether it he day or 
not. 

Col. Miss, I hope you are up for all day. 

Miss. Yes, If 1 don’t get a fall before night. 

Col. Miss, 1 heard you were out of order; pray how 
are you now ? 

Miss. Pretty well, colonel, I thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well, rn-iss! tlmt's two very good 
things. 

Miss. 1 mean I am better than I was. 

Never. Why then ’tis well you were sick. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, you take me up before 
I’m down. 

Lat/y S. Come, let us leave off children’s play, and 
go to push-pin. 

Miss. [ To lady S.] Pray, madam, give me some 
more sugar to my tea. 

Col. O I rniss, you must needs be very good humour'd, 
you love sweet things so well. 

Never. Stir it up with tlie spooti, miss; for the 
deeper the sweeter. 

Lady S. I assure you, miss, the colonel has made 
you a great compliment. 

Miss. I am sorry for it ; for 1 have heard say, com- 
plimenting is lying. 

Lady S. [To Sparkish.^ My lord, methinks the sight 
of you is good for sore eyes; if we had known of your 
coming, we should have strewn rushes for you : How 
has your lordship done this long time? 

Col. Faith, madam, he’s better in health than in 
good conditions. 

Spark. Well, I see there’s no worse friend than one 
brings from home with one ; and I am not the first 
man has carried a rod to whip himself. 

Never. Here’s poor miss has not a word to throw at a 
dog. Come, a penny for your thought. 

Miss. It is not worth a farthing; for I was tliinking 
of you. 

Colonel rising up. 

Lady S. Colonel, where are you going so soon? I 
hope you did not come to fetch fire. 

Col. Madam, 1 must needs go home for half an 
hour. 

Miu. Why, colonel, tliey say the devil’s at home. 

Lady A. 'Well, but sit while you stay, ’tis as clieap 
sitting as standing. n** ... 

Co/. No, madam, while I’m standing, I’m gv>.ng. 

Miu. Nay, let him go ; I promise him we won’t tear 
bis clothes to hold him. 

Lady S. I suppose, colonel, we keep you from better 
company, I mean only as to myself. 

Col. Madam, lam all obedience. [Colonel sits doum. 

Lady S. Lord, miss, how can you drink your tea so 
liot? sure your mouth’s pav’d. How do vou like tiiis 
tea, colonel ? 
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CoL Well enough, madam ; but methinks it w a 
little more>ish. 

Lady S. O ! colonel, I underftand you. — Betty, 
bring the canuister. 1 have but very little of this 
tea left ; but 1 don't love to make two wants of one ; 
want when I have it, and want when I have it not. 
He, he, he, lie ! [Laughi. 

Lady [ To the maid.l Why, sure, Betty, you are 
bewitched ; the cream is burnt too. 

Betty. Why, madam, the bishop has set his foot 
in it. 

Lady S. Go, run, girl, and warm some fresh cream. 

Betty. Indeed, madam, tliere’s none left ; for the cat 
has eaten it all. 

Lady S. I doubt it was a cat with two legs. 

Miss. Colonel, don't you love bread and butter with 
your tea ? 

Col. Ves, in a morning, miss ; for they say, butter is 
gold in a morning, silver at noon, but it is lead at 
night. 

Never. Miss, the weather is so hot that my butter 
melts on my bread. 

Ijxdy A, Why, butter. I've heard ’em say, is mad 
twice a-year. 

Spark. \To the maid.^ Mrs. Betty, how does your 
body politic! 

CoL Fie, my lord, you’ll make Mrs. Betty blush. 

J^dy S. Blush ! ay, blush like a blue dog. 

Never, Pray, Mrs. Betty, are you not Tom Johnson’s 
daughter ! 

Betty. So my mother tells me, sir. 

Spark. But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you are in love. 

Betty. My lord, I thank God I hate nobody ; 1 am 
ir charity with all the world. 

Lady S. Why, wench, i think thy tongue runs upon 
wheels this morning. How came you by that scratch 
upon your nose ? Have you been fighting with the 
cats! 

CoL [ To Miss.'] Miss, when will you be married ? 

Miu. One of these odd-come-shortly's, colonel. 

Never. Yes; they say the match is half made ; the 
spark is willing but miss is not. 

Miss. 1 suppose the gentleman has got his own con- 
sent for it. 

Lady A. Pray my lord, did you walk through the 
Park in the rain ! 

Spark. Yes, madam, we were neither sugar nor salt; 
we were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, he, 
he ! [^iMughs. 

Col. It rained, and the sun shone at the same time. 

Never. Why, then the devil was beating his wife 
behind the door with a shoulder of mutton. [ Laughs. 

CoL A blind man would be glad to see that. 

I^dy S. Mr. Neverout, methinks you stand in your 
own light. 

Never. Ah! madam, I have done so all my life. 

Spark. I'm sure he sits in mine. Pr'ythee, Tom, sit 
a little further; I believe your father was no glazier. 

Lady S. Miss, dear girl, fill me out a dish of tea, 
for I'm very lazy. 

Miss Jills a dish of tea, sweetens it, and then tastes it. 

Lady S. What, miss, will you be iny taster! 

Miss. No, madam ; but they say 'tis an ill cook that 
can't lick her own fingers. 

Never. Pray, miss, fill me another. 

Miss, Will you have it now, or stay till you get it ! 

l/idy A. But, colonel, they say you went to court 
last night very drunk ; nay, I’m told for certain, you 
had been among ^he Philistines : no wonder the cat 
wink'd, when botl her eyes were out. ^ 

CoL Indeed, ir i.dam, that's a lie. 

Lady A. ’Tis better 1 should lie than you should 
lose your g(N)d manners : besides, I don't lie ; I sit. 


Never. O ! faith, colonel, vou must own you had a 
drop in your eye ; when I left you, you Were lialf seas 
over. 

Spark. Well, I fear lady Answerall can't live long, 
she has so much wit. 

Nev^. No ; she can't live, that’s certain ; but she 
may linger thirty or forty years. 

Miss. Live long ! ay, longer than a cat or a dog, or a 
better thing. 

Lady A. O 1 miss, you must give your vardi too ! 

Spark. Miss, shall I fill you another dish of tea! 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, 1 have drank enough. 

Spark. Come, it will do you more good tliaii a 
month's fasting ; here, take it. 

Miss. No, 1 thank your lordship; enough's as good 
as a feast. 

Spark. Well ; but if you always say no, you’ll never 
be married. 

Lady A. Do, my lord, give her a dish ; for they say 
maids will say no, and take it. 

Spark. 'Well; and I dare say miss is a maid, in 
thought, word and deed. 

Never. I would not take my oath of that. 

Miu. Pray, sir, speak for yourself. 

iMdy S. Fie, miss ; they say maids should be seen 
and not heard. 

Lady A. Good miss, stir the fire, tliat the teakettle 
may boil. — You have done it very well ; now it bums 
purely. Well, miss, you'll have a cheerful husband. 

Miss. Indeed, your ladyship could have stirred it 
much l>etter. 

I^dy A. 1 know that very well, hussy ; but I won’t 
keep a dog and bark myself. 

Never. What! you are stuck [sfcA], miss. 

Miss. Not at all ; for her ladyship meant you. 

Never. O ! faith, miss, you are in Lob's pound ; get 
out as you can. 

Miss. I won't quarrel with my bread and butter for 
all that; I know when 1 m well. 

Lady A. Well ; but, miss — 

Never. Ah ! dear madam, let the matter fall ; take 
pity on poor miss ; don't throw water on a drowned 
rat. 

Miu. Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for 
the simples this morning ; say a word more and you 
had as good eat your nails. 

Spark. Pray, miss, will you be so good as to favour 
us with a song ? 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can't; for I have a great 
cold. 

Col. O ! miss, they say all good singers have colds. 

Spark. Pray, madam, does not miss sing very well ? 

iMdy A. She sings, as one may say, my lord. 

Miss. I hear Mr. Neverout has a very good voice. 

CoL Yes, Tom sings well, but his luck’s nought. 

Never. Faith, colonel, you hit yourself a devilish 
box on the ear. 

CoL Miss, will you take a pinch of snuff! 

Miss. No, colonel, you must know that I never take 
suufi' but when I am angry. 

Lady A. Yes, yes, she can take snuff, but she ! as 
never a box to put it in. 

Miu. Pray, colonel, let me see that box. 

CoL Madam, there’s never a C upon it. 

Miss. Maybe there is, colonel. 

CoL Ay, but May bees don't fly now, miss. 

Never. Colonel, why so hard upon poor miss ? Don’t 
set your wit against a child. Miss, give me a blow, 
Mid I'll beat him. 

Miss. So she prayed me to tell you. 

Spark. Pray, my lady Smart, what kin are you to 
lord Pozz ! 

iMdy S. Why, his grandmother and mine had foiu 
elbows 
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lady A . Well, methinkg here's a silent meeting. 
Come, miss, hold up your head, girl ; there’s money 
bid for you. [Mit ntarti. 

Mia. Lord, madam, you frighten me out of my 
seven senses ! 

Spark. Well, I must be going. 

Lady A, I have seen hastier people than you slay all 
night. 

Col. [ To lady Smart. \ Tom Neverout and I are to 
leap to-morrow for a guinea. 

Mm. I believe colonel, Mr. Neverout can leap at a 
crust better tlian you. 

Never. Miss, your tongue runs before your* wit: 
nothing can tame you but a husband. 

Mis*. Peace! 1 think I hear (he church clock. 

Never, Why, you know, as the fool thinks — 

Lady S, Mr. Neverout, your handkerchief s fallen. 

Miti, Let him set his foot on it, that it mayn't fly in 
bis face. ^ 

Never. Well, miss — 

Miss. Ay, ay ; many a one says well that thinks ill. 

Never. Well, miss, 1*11 think on this. 

Mm, That’s rhyme, if you take it in time. 

Never. What ! 1 see you are a poet. 

Miss. Yes, if I had but the wit to show it. 

Never. Miss, will you be so kind as to till me a dish 
of tea? 

Mm, Pray let your betters be served before you ; 
I'm just going to fill one for myself ; and, you know, 
the parson always christens his own child first. 

Nevet', Hut I saw you fill one just now for the 
colonel : well, I find kissing goes by favour. 

Mm. But pray, Mr. Neverout, what lady was that 
you were talking with in the side-box last Tuesday? 

Never. Miss, can you keep a secret ? 

Mies. Yes, I can. 

Never. Well, miss, and so can I. 

Col. Odd-so ! 1 have cut my thumb with this cursed 
knife 1 

Lady A. Ay ] that was your mother's fault, because 
she only warned you not to cut your fingers. 

Lady S. No, no ; tis oidy fools cut their fingers, but 
wise folks cut their thumbs. 

Mm. I'm sorry for it, but I can't cry. 

Col. Don’t you think miss is grown? 

Lady A, Ay, ill weeds grow apace. 

A puff of smoke comes down the chimney. 

Lady A, Lord, madam, does your ladyship s chimney 
smoke ? 

Col. No, madam ; but they say smoke always pursues 
the fair, and your ladyship sat nearest. 

Lady S. Madam, do you love bohea tea ? 

Lady A. Why, madam, 1 must confess 1 do love it, 
but it does not love me. 

Miss. [To lady Smart. ^ Indeed, madam,yourlady- 
sh ip is very sparing of your tea; I protest, the last I 
took was no more than water bewitch’d. 

Col, Pray, miss, ifl may be so bold, what lover gave 
you that fine etui? 

Miss. Don’t you know ? — then keep counsel. 

Lady A. I’ll tell you, colonel, who gave it her : it 
was the best lover she will ever have while she lives — 
her own dear papa. 

Never. Methinks, miss, I don’t much like the colour 
of that ribbon. 

Miss. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you 
don’t much like it, you may look oflf it. 

Spark. I don’t doubt, madam, hut your ladyship 
has heard that sir John Brisk has got an employment 
at court. 

Lady S. Yes, yes, and I warrant he thinks himself 
no small fool now. 

Never, Yes, madam j I have heard some people take 
uimi Ibr a wise man. 


Lady S. Ay, ay ; some are wise, and some are 
otherwise. 

Lady A. Do you know him, Mr. Neverout Y 

Never. Know him ! ay, as well as the beggar knows 
his dish. 

Col. Well, I can only say that he has better luck 
than honester folks. But, pray, how came he to get 
this emnlnvmcnt? 

Spark. Why, by chance, as the man killed the devil. 

Never. Why, miss, you are in a brown study : what's 
the matter? Methinks you look like Mumchance, that 
was hanged for saying nothing. 

Miss. I'd have you to know, I scorn your words. 

Neiyet'. Well, but scornful dogs will eat dirty pud- 
dings. 

Miss. Well, my comfort is, your tongue is no slander. 
What ! you would not have one be always on the high 
grin ! 

Never. Cry mapsticks, madam ; no offence, 1 hope. 

Lady Smart breaks a teacup. 

Lady A. Lord, madam, how came you to break your 
cup? 

Lady S. I can't help it, if I would cry my eyes out. 

Miss. Why, sell it, madam, and buy a new one with 
some of the money. 

Col. ‘Tis a folly to cry for spilt milk. 

Lady S. Why, if things did not break, or wear out^ 
how would tradesman live ? 

Miss. Well, I am very sick, if anybody cared for it. 

Never, Come, then, niiss, e'en make a die of it, and 
then we shall have a burying of onr own. 

Miss. The devil take you, Neverout ! besides all small 
curses. 

lady A. Marry, come up! What, plain Neverout! 
methinks you might have an M under your girdle, miss. 

Lady S. Well, well, nought's never in danger. I 
warrant miss will spit in her hand, and hold fast. — 
Colonel, do you like (his biscuit? 

Col. I’m like all fools ; I love everything that's good. 

Lady S. Well, and isn’t it pure good? 

Col. Tis better than a worse. 

Footman brings the Colonel a letter. 

Lady A. I suppose, colonel, tliat's a billet-doux from 
your mistress. 

Col. ’Egad, I don't know whence it comes; but 
whoe’er writ it, writes a hand like a foot. 

Miss. Well, you may make a secret of it, but we can 
spell, and put together. 

Never. Miss, what spells b double uzzard ? 

Miss. Buzzard in your teeth, Mr. Neverout. 

Lady S. Now you are up, Mr. Neverout, will you 
do me the favour to do me the kindness to take off' the 
teakettle. 

Spark. I wonder what makes these bells ring. 

Lady A. Why, my lord, I suppose, because they pull 
the ropes. [Here all laugh. 

Neverout plays with a teacup. 

Miss. Now, a child would have cried half an hour 
before it would have found out such a pretty plaything. 

Lady S. Well said, miss! 1 vow, Mr. Neverout, the 
girl is too hard for you. 

Never. Ay ; miss will say anything but her prayers, 
and those she whistles. ^ 

Miss. Pray, colonel, make me a present of that 
pretty penknife. 

Spark. Ay, miss, catch him at that, ana hang him. 

Col. Not for the world, dear miss ; it will cut love. 

Spark. Colonel, you shall be married first; I was 
going to say that. 

Lady S. Well, but, for all that, I can tell who is a 
great admirer of miss. Pray, miss, how do yon like 
Mr. Spruce? I swear I have often seen him cas 
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iheep’f eye out of a calf s head at you : deny it if you 
cau. 

Mw. O, madam, all the world knows that Mr. 
Spruce is a general lover. 

CqL Come, miss, ’tis too true to make a jest on. 

[Mist biushes. 

Ldxdtf A. Well, however, blushing is some sign of 
grace. 

Never, Miss says nothing ; but 1 warrant she pays it 
off with thinking. 

Mies, Well, ladies and gentlemen, you are pleased 
to divert yourselves ; but, as I hope to be saved, there's 
nothing in it. 

Ladif S. Touch a gall'd horse, and he'll wince. Love 
will creep where it dare not go. Td hold a hundred 
XJound, Mr. Neverout was the inventor of that story ; 
and, c.olonel, 1 doubt you had a finger in the pie. 

Lady A. But, colonel, you forgot to salute miss when 
you came in ; she said you had not been here a long 
time. 

Miss. Fie, madam ! — I vow, colonel, I said no such 
tiling. — I wonder at your ladyship! 

Col. Miss, I beg your pardon — 

Goes to salute her ; she struggles a little. 

Miss. Well, I’d rather give a knave a kiss for once 
than be troubled with him ; but, upon my word, you 
are more bold than welcome. 

Ijidy S. Fie, fie, miss ! for shame of the world, and 
speech of good people. 

Nkverout to Miss, toho is cooking her tea and bread 
and butter. 

Never. Come, come, miss, make much of nought ; 
good folks are scarce. 

Miss. What! and you must come in with your two 
eggs a-penny, and three of them rotten. 

Col. [To Sparkish.~\ But, my lord, I forgot to ask 
you how you like my new clothes? 

Spark. Why, very well, colonel ; only, to deal plainly 
with you, methinks the worst piece is in the middle. 

[Here a loud laugh, often repeated. 

Col. My lord, you are too severe on your friends. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I'm hot, are you a sot? 

Never. Miss, I'm cold, are you a scold? Take you 
that. 

Lady S. 1 confess that was home. I find, Mr. 
Neverout, you won't give your head for the washing, os 
they say. 

Miss. O! he's a sore man where the skin’s off. I see 
Mr. Neverout has a mind to shar^ien the edge of his wit 
on the whetstone of my ignorance, 

Spark. Faith, Tom, you are struck I I never heard a 
better thing. 

Never. Pray, miss, give me leave to scratch you for 
that fine speech. 

Miss. Pox on your picture ! it cost me a groat the 
drawing. 

Never. [To lady S.] ’Sbuds, madam, I have burnt 
my hand with your plaguy teakettle. 

Lady S. Why, then, Mr. Neverout, you must say, 
God save the king. 

Never. Did you ever see the like ? 

Miss. Never, but once at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, miss, how old are you I 

Miss. Why, I am as old as my tongue, and a little 
older than my teeth. 

Spark. [To lady A.^ Pray, madam, is Miss Buxom 
married ? I hear ’tis all over the town. 

Lady A. My lord, she’s either married^ or worse. 

Col. If she ben't married, at least she's lustily pro- 
mised. But is it certain that sir John Blunderbuss if 
dead at last ? 

SfMrk. Yes, or else he’s sadly wrongeil, for they have 
buried him. 


Mtss. Why, if he be dead, he'll eat no more bread 

Col. But, is he really dead ? 

Lady A. Yes, colonel, as sure as you're alive. 

Col. They say he was an honest man. 

Lady A, 'Yes, with good looking too. 

Miss feels a pimple on her face. 

Miss. Lord ! 1 think my goodness is coming out 
Madam, will your ladyship please to lend me a patch f 

Never. Miss, if you are a maid, put your hand upon 
your spot. 

Miss. There — 

[Covering her face vnth both her hands. 

Lady S. W ell, thou art a mad girl. 

[Gives her a tap. 

Miss. Lord, madam, is that a blow to give a child ? 

Lady Smart lets fall her handkerchief and the Colonbl 
stoops for it. 

Lady S. Colonel, you shall hav||a better office. 

Col. O, madam, I can't have a better than to serve 
your ladyship. Madam, has your ladyship read the 
new play, written by a lord ? It is called “ Love in a 
Hollow Tree.” 

Lady S. No, colonel. 

Col. Why, tlien your ladyship has one pleasure to 
come. 

Miss sighs. 

Never. Pray, miss, why do you sigh ? 

Miss. To make a fool ask, and you are the first. 

Never. Why, miss, 1 find there is nothing but a bit 
and a blow with you. 

Lady A. Why, you must know, miss is in love. 

Miss. 1 wish my head may never ache till that day. 

Spark. Come, miss, never sigh, but send for him. 

Lady Smart and Lady Ansvverali, speaking together. 
If he be hanged he'll come bopping; and if he be 
drown’d nell come dropping. 

Miss. Well, 1 swear you will make one die with 
laughing. 

Miss plays with a teacup, and Neverout plays with 
another. 

Never. Well, I see one fool makes many. 

Miss. And you are the greatest fool of any. 

Never. Pray, miss, will you be so kind to tie t,h!g 
string for me, with your fair hands ? it will go all in 
yonr day's work. 

Miss. Marry, come up, indeed ! tie it yourself, you 
have as many hands as I ; your man’s man will have a 
fine office truly : come, pray stand out of ray spitting- 
place. 

Never. Well, but miss, don’t be angry. 

Miss. No ; I was never angry in my life but once, 
and then nobody cared for it ; so I resolved never to be 
angry again. 

Never. Well; but if you’ll tie it, you shall never 
know what I'll do for you. 

Miss. So I suppose, truly. 

Never. W’^ell; but I'll make you a fine {.resent out 
of these days. 

Miss. Ay ; when the devil’s blind, and his eyes are 
not sore yet. 

Never. No, miss, I'll send it you to-morrow. 

Miss, W ell, well ; to-morrow's a new day ; but, 1 
suppose, you mean to-morrow come never. 

Never. O ! ’tis the prettiest thing : I assure you there 
came but two of them over in three ships. 

Miss. Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. But 
why did you not bring me a present of snuff this 
morning ? 

Never. Because, miss, you never asked me : and ’til 
an ill dog that’s not worth whistling for. 

S^rk. [ To lady A.)^ Pray, madam, how came youf 
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ladyithip, last Thursday, to go to that odious puppet- 
show 7 

CU. Why, to be sure, her ladyship went to see and 
to he seen. 

Ladjf A, You nave made a fine speech, colonel : pray, 
what will you take for your mouth piece? 

Spark, Take that, colonel : but, pray, madam, was 
nny lady Snufif there? They say she's extremely hand- 
lome. 

Lady S. They must not see with my eyes that 
think so. 

Never. She may pass muster well enough. 

Lady A. Pray, how old do you take her to be? 

Col, Why, about five or six-aiid-twenty. 

Mies, I swear she’s no chicken j she's on the wrong 
side of thirty, if she be a day. 

Lady A. Depend upon it, she’ll never see five-and- 
thirty, and a bit to spare. 

Col, W^hy, they say she’s one of the chief toasts in 
town. 

iMdy S. Ay, when all the rest are out of it. 

Miss. Well ; I wou'dii't be as sick as she's proud for 
all the world. 

Lady A. She looks as if butter wou'dn’t melt in her 
mouth ; but, I warrant, cheese won't choke her. 

Never. 1 hear my lord What-d’ye-call-hini is court- 
ing her. 

Lady A, What lord d'ye mean, Tom? 

Miss. Why, my lord, 1 suppose Mr. Neverout means 
the lord of the. Lord knows what. 

Col. They say she dances very fine. 

Lady A. She did ; but I doubt her dancing days are 
over. 

Col. I can’t pardon her for her rudeness to me. 

Lady S, Well; but you must forget and forgive. 

Footm.\n comes in. 

Lady S. Did you call Betty ? 

Footman. She's coming, maikm. 

Lady S, Coming ! ay, so is Christmas. 

Bettv comes in. 

iMdy S. Come, get ready my things. Where has 
the wench been these three hours? 

Betty. Madam, I can’t go faster than iny legs will 
carry me. 

Lady S. Ay« thou hast a head, and so has a pin. 
But, my lord, all the town has it that Miss Ca|)er is 
to be married to sir Peter Gil>eall ; one thing is cer- 
tain, that she has promised to h.ave him. 

Spark. Why, madam, you know promises are either 
broken or kept. 

Lady A. I beg your pardon, my lord; promises and 
pie-crust are made to be broken. 

Lady S. Nay, I had it from my lady Carrylie's 
own mouth. I tell you my tale and my tale's author ; 
if it be a lie, you had it as cheap as 1. 

Lady A. She and I bad some words last Sunday 
at church ; but 1 think I gave her her own. 

Lady S. Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill ; 
she talks enough for herself and all the company. 

Never. And yet she simpers like a firmity Kettle. 

Miss looking in a glass 

Mis*. Lord, how my head is dress'd to-day ! 

Col. O, madam ! a good face needs no band. 

Miss, No ; and a bad one deserves none. 

Col, Pray, Miss, where is your old acquaintance, 
Mrs. Waywaid? 

Miss. Why, where should she be? you must needs 
Know, she's in her skin 

Col. 1 can answer tliat ; what if you were as far out 
ss she's in ? 

VOL. II. 


Miss. Well, I promised to go this evening to Hyd 
Paik on the water; but 1 protest I'm half afraid. 

Never, Never fear, miss ; you have the old proverb 
on your side, Naught's ne’er in danger. 

Col. Why, miss, let Tom Neverout wait on you, and 
then, I warrant, you'll be as safe as a thief in a mill, 
for you know, lie that's born to be bang'd will never 
be drown'd. 

Never. Thank you, colonel, for your good word ; but 
faith, if ever 1 hang, it shall be about a fair lady's neck. 

Lady S. W'ho’s there? Bid the children be quiet, 
and not laugl^ so loud. 

Lady A. O] madam, let'm laugh, they'll ne’er 
laugh younger. 

Never. Miss, I'll tell you a secret, if you'll promise 
never to tell it again. 

Miss. No, to be sure; I’ll tell it to nobody but 
friends and strangers. 

Nevei'. Why then, there's some dirt in my teacup. 

Miss. Come, come, the more there’s in't, the more 
there's ou t. 

Lady A, Poh ! you must eat a peck of dirt before 
you die. 

Col. Ay, ay ; it goes all one way. 

Never. Pray, miss, what's a clock ? 

Miss. Why, you must know, 'tis a thing like a bell, 
and you a fool that can't tell. 

Never. [To lady A.'\ Pray, madam, do you tell me ; 
for I have let my watch run down. 

Lady A. Why, 'tis h »lf an hour past hanging time. 

Col. Well; I'm like the butcher that was looking 
for his knife and had it iu his month ; 1 have been 
searching my pockets for my snufl-box, and, egad, 
here it is in my hand. 

Miss. If it had been a bear, it would have bit you, 
colonel: well, I wish I had such a snufi’-box. 

Never. You 11 be long enough before you wish your 
skin full of eyelet holes. 

Col. Wish ill one hand — 

Miss. Out upon you : Lord, what can the man 
mean “ 

Spark. I'his tea is very hot. 

Lady A. Why, it came from a hot place, my lord. 

Colonel spills his tea. 

Lady S. That's as well done as if 1 had done it 
myself. 

Col. Madam, I find you live by ill neighbours, when 
you are forced to praise yourself. 

Lady S. So they pray'd me to tell you. 

Never. Well, 1 won't drink a drop more; if 1 do 
’twill go down like chopt hay. 

Miss. Pray, don’t say no, till you are asked. 

Net'ef'. Well, what you please, and the rest again. 

Miss, stooping for a pin. 

Miss. I have heard 'em say, that a pin a -day is a 
groat a-year. Well, as I hope to be married, forgive 
me for swearing, 1 vow ’tis a needle. 

Col. O! the wonderful works of nature, that a 
black hen should lay a white egg ! 

Never, What! you have found a mares nest, and 
laugh at the eggs ? 

Miss. Pray keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Never. Miss, there was a very pleasant acc.^enl last 
night at St. James's Park. 

Miss, [To lady S.] What was it your ladyship ww 
going to say just now ? 

Never. Well, miss ; tell a maie a tnl#*-- 

Miss. I find you love to hear yourself talk. 

Never, Why, if you won't hear my tale, kiss my. &c 

Miss. Out upon you, for a filthy creature ! 

Never, yi hot, miss! must 1 tell you a storv riii 
fintl you cal's ? 
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Spark. [r« lady S.] Pray, madam, don't you 
think Mrs. S))endall very jfenteel i 

Ijody S. Why, my lord, 1 think she was cut out 
for a gentlewoman, but she was spoil’d in the making : 
•he wears her clothes as if they were thrown on her 
with a nitcnfork ; and, for the fashion, I believe they 
were made in the reign of queen Bess. 

Never. WtM, that's neither here nor there ; for, you 
know, the more careless the more modish. 

Col. Well, I’d hold a wager there will be a match 
between her and Dick Dolt: and I believe I can see 
as far into a millstone as another man. 

Mist. Colonel, I must beg your pardon a thousand 
times : but they say, an old ape has an old eye. 

Never. Miss, what do you mean ? you’ll spoil the 
colonel's marriage if you call him old. 

Col. Not so old, nor yet so cold — You know the rest, 
miss. 

Miu. Manners is a fine thing, truly. 

Col. Faith, miss, depend upon’t. I'll give you as 
good as you bring : what ! if you give a jest you 
must take a jest. 

Lady S. 'Well, Mr. Neverout, you’ll ne'er have done 
till you break that knife, and then the man won’t take 
it again. 

Mite. Why, madam, fools will be meddling; I wish 
he may cut his fingers. I hope you can see your own 
blood without fainting. 

Never. Why, miss, you shine this moniiiig like a 
sh — n bam door : you'll never hold out at this 
rate ; pray save a little wit for to-morrow. 

Mitt. Well, you have said your say ; if people will 
be rude, I have done ; my comfort is, 'twill be all one 
a thousand years hence. 

Never. Miss, you have shot your bolt: I find you 
must liave the last word — Well, I'll go to the opera 
to-night. — No, I can't, neither, for I have some business 
— nnd yet I think I must, for I promised to squire the 
countess to her box. 

Mist. The countess of Puddledock, I suppose. 

Never. Peace or war, miss ? 

Ijody S. Well, Mr. Neverout, you’ll never be mad, 
you are of so many minds. 

At Miss ritet^ the chair falls behind her. 

Miss. Well; I shan't be lady mayoress this year. 
Never. No, miss, 'tis worse than that ; you won t be 
married this year. 

Mitt. Lord ! you make me laugh, though I an^t 
well. 

Neverout, at Miss it standing^ puUs her suddenly on 
his lap. 

Never. Now, colonel, come sit down on my lap; 
more sacks upon the mill. 

Mist. Let me go ; ar’n’t you sorry for my heaviness? 
Never. No, miss ; you are very light ; but I don't 
say you are a light hussy. Pray take up the chair 
for your pains. 

Mitt. ’Tis but one body's labour, you may do it 
yourself ; I wish you would be quiet, you have more 
tricks than a dancing bear. 

Neverout rues to take up the chair y and Miss sits in 
his. 

Never. You wou’dn’t be so soon in my grave, 
madam. 

Mm. Lord! I have tdm my petticoat with your 
odious romping ; my rents ^re coming in ; I'm afraid 
shall fall into the ragman's hands. 

Never. I'll mend it, miss. 

Mitt. You mend it! go, teach your grannam lb 
tuck eggs. 

Never. Why, miss, you are so cross, I could find in 
my heart to hate you. 


Mist. With all my heart; there will be no love 
lost between us. 

Never. But pray, my lady Smart, does not miss look 
as if she could eat me without salt ? 

Mitt. I'll make you one day sup sorrow for this. 

Never, Well, follow your own way, you'll live the 
longer. 

Miss, See, madam, how well I have mended it. 

Lady S. ’Tis indifferent, as Doll danced. 

Never. ’Twill last as many nights as days. 

Mitt. Well, I knew it should never have your good 
word. 

Lady S. My lord, my lady Answerall and I was 
walking in the park last night till near eleven ; ’twas 
a very fine night. 

Never. Egad, so was I ; and I’ll tell you a comical 
accident ; egad, I lost my understanding. 

Miss. I’m glad you had any to lose. 

Lady S. Well, but what do you mean? 

Net)er. Egad, I kick'd my foot against a stone, and 
tore oft’ the heel of my shoe, and was forced to limp 
to a cobbler in the Pall-mall to have it put on. He, he, 
he, he! \^All laugh. 

Col. O! ’twas a delicate night to run away with 
another man's wife. 

N everout sneezes. 

Miss. God bless you! if you han’t taken snuff. 

Never. Why, what if I have, miss ? 

Mist. Why, then, the deuce take you ! 

Never. Miss, I want that diamond ring of yours. 

Miss. Why then, want’s like to be your master. 

Neverout looking at the ring. 

Never. Ay, marry, this is not only, but also ; where 
did you get it ? 

Mitt. Why, where ’twas to be had ; where the devil 
got the friar. 

Nevei'. Well ; if I had such a fine diamond ring, I 
wou'dn’t stay a uav in England : but you know, far- 
fetch’d and dear bought is fit for ladies. 1 warrant, 
this cost your father 2^. 

Colonel stretching himself. 

Lady S. Why, colonel, you break the king’s laws ; 
you stretch without a halter. 

Lady A. Colonel, some ladies of your acquaintance 
have promised to breakfast with you, and I am to wait 
on them; what will you give us? 

Col. Why, faith, madam, bachelor's fare : bread and 
cheese and kisses. 

Lady A. Poh ! what have you bachelors to do witli 
your money, but to treat the ladies ? you have nothing 
to keep but your own four quarters. 

Lady <S. My lord, has captain Brag the honour to 
be related to your lordship ? 

Spark. "Very nearly, madam ; he's my cousin-ger- 
man, quite removed. 

Lady A, Pray, is he not rich ? 

Spark. Ay, a rich rogue, two shirts and a rag. 

Col. Well, however, they say he has a great estate, 
but only the right owner keeps him out of it. 

Lady S. What religion is he of? 

Spark. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 

Lady A. 1 believe he has his religion to choose, m v 
lord. 

Neverout scratches hit head. 

Mitt, Fie, Mr. Neverout, ar’n’t you ashamed ! I 
beg pardon for the expression, but I'm afraid your 
bosom friends are become your backbiters. 

Never. Well, miss, I saw a flea once in your pinner, 
and a louse is a man’s companion, but a flea is a dog’s 
companion : however, I wish you would scratch my 
neck with your pretty white hand. 
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Mtu. And who would be fool, thenf I wou’dn’t 
touch a man's flesh for the universe. You have the 
wrong sow by the ear, I assure you ; that's meat for 
your master. 

Never, Miss Notable, all quarrels laid aside, pray 
step hither for a moment. 

Miss, I'll wash my hands, and wait on you, sir ; but 
pray come hither, and try to open this lock. 

Never. We’ll try what we can do. 

Mies, We ! — what, have you pigs in your belly I 

Never. Miss, I assure you I am very handy at all 
things. 

Mies, Marry, hang them that can’t give themselves 
a good word : I believe you may have an even hand 
to throw a louse in the fire. 

Col. Well, 1 must be plain ; here's a very bad smell. 

Miss. Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Never. No, colonel ; ’tis only your teeth against 
rain : but 

Miss. Colonel, I find you would make a very bad 
poor man’s sow. 

Colonel coughing. 

Col. I have got a sad cold. 

Lady A. Ay ; ’tis well if one can get anything these 
hard times. 

Miss. [To Co/.] Choke, chicken, there’s more a- 
hatching. 

iMdy S. Pray, colonel, how did you get that cold ? 

Spark. Why, madam, I suppose the colonel got it 
by lying a-bed barefoot. 

Lady A. Why then, colonel, you must take it for 
better for worse, as a man takes his wife. 

Col. Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a con- 
stable. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout ! Mr. Neverout ! come hither 
this moment. 

Lady S. [Imitating her.'] Mr. Neverout ! Mr. Never- 
out ! 1 wish he were tied to your girdle. 

Never. What’s the matter ? whose mare’s dead now t 

Mist, Take your labour for your pains ; you may 
go back again, like a fool, as you came. 

Never. Well, miss, if you deceive me a second time, 
'tis my fault. 

Lady S. Colonel, methinks your coat is too short. 

Col. It will be long enough before I get another, 
madam. 

Miss. Come, come; the coat's a good coat, and 
come of good friends. 

Never, Ladies, you are mistaken in the stuff ; 'tis 
half silk. 

Col. Tom Neverout, you are a fool, and that’s your 
fault. 

A great noise below. 

Lady S. Hey, what a clattering is here ! one would 
think hell was broke loose. 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I must take my leave, for I 
a’n’t well. 

Lady S, What! you are sick of the mulligrubs 
with eating chopped hay ? 

Mitt. No, indeed, madam ; I’m sick and hungry, 
more need of a cook than a doctor. 

Lady A. Poor miss ! she's sick as a cushion ; she 
wants nothing but stuffing. 

Col. If you are sick, you shall have a caudle of 
calfs eggs. 

Never, I can’t find my gloves. 

Miss. I saw the dog running away with some dirty 
thing a while ago. 

Col. Miss, you have got my handkerchief; pray, 
.ct me have it. 

Lady S. No ; keep it, miss : for they say possession 
is eleven points of the law. 

Mist. Madam, he shall never have it again ; 'tis in 
huckster's hands. 


Lady A. Wirnt ! I see ’tis raining again. 

Spark. Why, then, madam, we must do as they dc 
in Spain. 

Miss. Pray, my lord, how is that? 

Spark. Why, madam, we must let it rain. 

Miss whispers lady Smart. 

Never. There's no whispering, but there's lying. 

Miss. Lord* Mr. Neverout, you are as pert as a 
pearmonger this morning. 

Never. Indeed, miss, you are very handsome. 

Miss. Poll ! 1 know that already ; tell me news. 

Somebody knocks at the door. 

Footman comet in. 

Footman. [To Col.] An please your honour, there’s 
a man below wants to speak to you. 

Col. readies, your pardon for a minute. [Crocs out. 

Laidy S. Miss, 1 sent yesterday to know how you 
did, but you were gone abroad early. 

Miss. Why, indeed, madam, 1 was hunch’d up in a 
hackney-coach with three country acquaintance, who 
called upon me to take the air as far as Highgate. 

Lady S. And had you a pleasant airing ? 

Miss. No, madam ; it rained all the time ; I was 
jolted to death ; and the road was so bad that 1 
scream’d every moment, and called to the coachman, 
Pray, friend, don't spill us. 

Never. So, miss, you were afraid that pride would 
have a fall. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, when I want a fool, 1 11 send 
for you. 

Spark. Miss, didn't your left ear burn last night? 

Miss. Pray why, my lord ? 

Spark. Because I was then in some company where 
you were extolled to the skies, I assure you. 

Miss. My lord, that was more their goodness than 
my desert. 

Spark. They said that you were a complete beauty. 

Mist. My lord, I am as God made me. 

Lady S. The girl’s .well enough, if she had but 
another nose. 

Mitt. O ! madam, I know I shall always have 
your good word ; you love to help a lame dog over the 
stile. 

One knocks. 

Lady S. Who's there ? you're on the wrong side of 
the door ; come in, if you be fat. 

Colonel comes in again. 

Spark, Why, colonel, you are a man of great busi- 
ness. 

Col. Ay, ay, my lord, I’m like my lord mayor's 
fool, full of business and nothing to do. 

Lady S, My lord, don’t you think the colonel’s 
mightily fall’n away of late ? 

Spa7'k. Ay, fall'll from a horseload to a cartload. 

Col. Why, my lord, egad I am like a rabbit, fat 
and lean in four-and-twenty hours. 

Lady S. I assure you, the coloi^el walks as straight 
as a pin. 

Miss. Yes; he’s a handsome-bodied man in the 

face. 

Never. A handsome foot and leg ; god^fi-pajercy shoe 
and stocking! 

Col. What ! three upon one ! that’s foul play : this 
would make a parson swear. 

Never. Why, miss, what's the matter? you look as 
if you had neither won nor lost. 

Col. Why, you must know, miss lives upon love. 

Miss. Yes, upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 

Lady A. Ay ; they say love and pease-porridge are 
two dangerous things ; one breaks the heart ; and thf . 
other the belly. / 
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iUiM. [/fmValifia lar/y Anmwall'i tone."] Very 
pretty ! one break* ttie heart, and the other the belly. 

Lady A, Have a care ; tliey say, mocking is 
catching. 

Mits, I never heard that. 

Never. Why, then, miss, you have a wrinkle 

more than ever you had before. 

Mies. Well j live and learn. 

Never. Ay ; and be hang’d and forget all. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, >ftke it as you please; 
but, I swear, you are a saucy Jack, to use such expres- 
sions. 

Never. Why, then, miss, if you go to that, I must 
tell you there’s ne'er a Jack but there's a Gill. 

Mies. O ! Mr. Neverout, everybody knows that you 
are the pink of courtesy. 

Never. And, miss, all the world allows that you are 
the flower of civility. 

Lady S. Miss, I hear there was a great deal of 
company where you visited last night : pray, who were 
they ? 

Mies. Why, tliere was old lady Forward, miss To- 
and-again, sir John Ogle, my lady Clapper, and I, 
quoth the dog. 

Col. W as your visit long, miss ? 

Miss. Wliy, truly, they went all to the opera ; and 
so poor pilgarlic came home alone. 

Never. Alackaday, poor miss! methinks it grieves 
me to pity you. 

Miss. What! you think you said a fine thing now ; 
well, if I had a dog with no more wit, I would hang him. 

Spark. Miss, if It is manners, may 1 ask which is 
oldest, you or lady Scuttle ? 

Miss. Why, my lord, when I die for age, she may 
quake for fear. 

Lady S. She's a very great gadder abroad. 

Lady A. Lord ! she made me follow her last week 
through all the shops like a Tantiny pig. 

Lady S. I remember, you told me you had been 
with her from Dan to Beersheba. 

Colonel spits. 

Col. Lord ! I shall die ; I cannot spit from me. 

Missp O 1 Mr. Neverout, my little countess has just 
litter'd ; speak me fair, and 1*11 set you down for a 
puppy. 

Never. Why, miss, if I speak you fair, perhaps I 
mayn't tell truth. 

Spark. Ay, but, Tom, smoke that, she calls you 
puppy by craft. 

Never. Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse to-day. 

Miss. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Never. Fie, miss ; you said that once before ; and, 
you know, too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Miss. Why, sure we can’t say a good thing too often. 

Spark. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish ; 
let us call another cause. Pray, madam, does your 
ladyship know Mrs. Nice? 

Lady S. Perfectly well, my lord; she's nice by 
name and nice by nature. 

Spark. Is it possible she could take that booby, 
Tom Blunder, for love? 

Miss. She had good skill in horse-flesh tliat could 
cnoose a goose to ride on. 

Lady A. Why, my lord, 'twas her fate ; they say, 
marriage and hanging go by destiny. 

Col. I believe she'll ne'er be burnt for a witch. 

Spark. They say, marriages are m ade in heaven ; 
but I doubt, when she was married, she had no friend 
there. » 

Never. Well, she's got out of Gods blessing into 
the warm sun. 

Col. Tlie fellow's well enough, if he had any guts in 
his bra^'ns. 


Lady S. They say, thereby hangs a taif. 

Spark. W hy, he is a mere hobbledehoy, neitl er a 
man nor a boy. 

Miss, W ell, if I were to choose a husband, I would 
never be married to a little man. 

Never. Pray, why so, miss ? for they say, of all evils 
we ought to choose the least. 

Miss. Because folks would say, when they saw us 
together. There goes the woman and her husband. 

Col. \To lady Smart.'] Will your ladyship bt on 
the Mall to-morrow night ? 

Lady S. No, that won't be proper ; you know > 
morrow's Sunday. 

Spark. What then, madam ! they say, the better 
day the better deed. 

Lady A. Pray, Mr. Neverout, how do you like lady 
Fruzz? 

Never. Pox on her ! She is as old as Poles (St . 
Pauls Church'). 

Miss. So will you be, if you ben’t hanged when 
you're young. 

Never. Come, miss, let us be friends : will you go to 
the Park this evening? 

Miss. With all my heart, and a piece of my liver; 
but not witli you. 

Lady S. I’ll tell you one thing, and fliat's not two; 

I am afraid 1 shall get a fit of the headach to-day. 

Col. O ! madam, don't be afraid ! it comes with a 
fright. 

Miss. [To lady Answerall?) Madam, one of your 
ladyship’s lappets is longer than t'other. 

Lady A. Well, no matter; they that ride on a 
trotting horse, will ne’er perceive it. 

Never. Indeed, miss, your lappets hang worse. 

Miss. Well, 1 love a liar in ray heart, and you fit 
me to a hair. 

Miss rises up 

Never. Deuce take you, miss ; you trod on my 
foot : I hope you don't intend to come to my bed-side. 

Miss. In troth, you are afraid of your friends, and 
none of them near you. 

Spark. Well said, girl! [Giving her a chuck.] 
Take that : they say a chuck under the chin is worth 
two kisses. 

Lady A. But, Mr. Neverout, I wonder why such a 
handsome, straight young gentleman as you don't get 
some rich widow. 

Spark. Straight ! ay, straight as my leg, and that's 
crooked at knee. 

Never. Faith, madam, if it rained such widows, 
none of them would fall upon me. Egad, I was born 
under a three-penny planet, never to be worth a groat. 

Lady A. No, Mr. Neverout; I believe you were 
born with a caul on your head, you are such a 
favourite among the ladies : but what think you of 
widow Prim ? she's immensely rich. 

Never. Hang her ! they say her father was a baker. 

Lady S. Ay; but it is not. What is she? but, 
What has she ? now-a-days. 

Col. Tom, faith, put on a bold face for once, and have 
at the widow. I'll speak a good word for you to her. 

Lady A. Ay ; I warrant you'll sjjeak one word for 
him and two for yourself. 

Miss. Well, I had that at my tongue’s end. 

Lady A. Why, miss, they say good wits jump. 

Never. Faith, madam, 1 had rather marry a woman 
I loved in her smock than widow Prim if she had her 
weight in gold. 

Lady S. Come, come, Mr. Neverout, marriage is 
honourable, but housekeeping is a shrew. 

Lady A. Consider, Mr. Neverout, four bare legs in 
a bed ; and you are a younger brother. 

Col. Well, madam, the younger brother is the 
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better gentleman ; however, Tom, I would advise you 
to look before you leap. 

Spark, The colonel says true; besides, you can’t 
expect to wive and tlirive in the same year. 

Miss, [Shuddering.] Lord ! there's somebody walk- 
kg over my grave. 

CoL Pray, lady Answerall, where was you last Wcd- 
tiesday, when I did myself the honour to wait on you ? 
I think your ladyship is one of tlie tribe of Gad. 

Ladg A. Why, colonel, I was at church. 

C<d. Nay, then, I will be hang’d, and my horse too. 
Never, I believe her ladyship was at a church with a 
chimney in it. 

Miss, Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jom- 
metry ! 

Never, Perhaps the fault may be in your shape. 
Miss. [Looking gravebj.] Come, Mr. Neverout, 
there's no jest like the true jest ; but I suppose you 
think my back is broad enough to bear everything. 
Never. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

Miu. Well, sir, your pardon’s granted. 

Never. Well, all things have an end, and a pudding 
has two, u})-up-on me-my my word. [Stutters. 

Miss. What 1 Mr. Neverout, can't you speak with- 
out a spoon ? 

Spark. [To lady Smart.] Has your ladyship seen 
the duchess since your falling out? 

[jady S. Never, my lord, but once at a visit, and 
she looked at me as the devil looked over Lincoln. 
Never. Pray, miss, take a pinch of my snuff. 

Miss. What! you break my head, and give me a 
plaster ; well, with all my heart ; once and not use it. 

Never, Well, miss, if you wanted me and your 
victuals, you’d want your two best friends. 

CoL fTb Neverout,] Tom, miss and you must kiss 
and be mends. 

Neverout salutes Miss. 

Miss. Anything for a quiet life : my nose itch'd, 
and I knew 1 should drink wine, or kiss a fool. 

Col. Well, Tom, if that iien’t fair, hang fair. 

Never. I never said a rude thing to a lady in my 
life. 

Miss, Here’s a pin for that lie ; I'm sure liars had 
need of good memories. Pray, colonel, was not he 
very uncivil to me but just now ? 

'Lady A. Mr. Neverout, if miss will be angry for 
nothing, take my counsel, and bid her turn the buckle 
of her girdle behind her. 

Never. Come, lady Answerall, I know better things; 
miss and I are good friends; don't put tricks upon 
travellers. 

Col. Tom, not a word of the pudding, I beg you. 
Lady S. Ah, colonel! you’ll never be good, nor 
tlien neither. 

Spark. Which of the goods d’ye mean ? good for 
something, or good for noUiing ? 

Mits, I have a blister on my tongue, yet I don’t 
remember I told a lie. 

Lady A. I thought you did just now. 

Spark. Pray, madam, what did thought do ? 

Lady S. Well, for my life, I cannot conceive what 
your lordship means. 

Spark. Indeed, madam, I meant no harm. 

Lady S. No, to be sure, my lord ! you are as inno- 
cent as a devil of two years old. 

Never, Madam, they say ill-doers are ill-deemert ; 
but 1 don't apply it to your ladyship. 

Miss, mending a hole in her lace. 

Miss. Well, you see I'm mending; I hope I shall 
be good in time. Look, lady Answerall, is it not well 
mended ? 

Lady A. Ay, this is something like a tansy. 


Never, Faith, miss, you have mended as a tinker 
mends a kettle ; stop one hole and make two. 

Lady S. Pray, colonel, are you not very much 
tann'd ? 

Col. Yes, madam ; but a cup of Christmas ale will 
soon wash it off. 

Spark. r.Ady Smart, docs not your ladyship think 
Mrs. Fade is greatly altered since her marriage ? 

Lady A. Why, my lord, she was handsome in her 
time ; but she ciuinot eat lier cake and have her cake; 
I hear she's grown a mere otomy. 

Lady S. Poor creature! the black ox has set his 
foot iij)on her already. 

Miss. Ay ; she has quite lost the blue on the plum. 

Ijudy S. And yet, they say, her husband is very 
fond of her still. 

Lady A. O, madam, if she would eat gold he 
would give it her. 

Never. [ 7h lady Smart.] Madam, have you heard 
that lady Queasy was lately at the playhouse incog. ? 

Lady S. What! lady Queasy of all women in the 
world I do you say it upon rep. ? 

Never. Poz, I saw her with my own eyes ; she sat 
among the mob in the gallery ; her own ugly phiz : 
and she saw me look at her. 

Col. Her ladyship was plaguily bamb'd ; I warrant 
it put her into the hips. 

Never. I smoked her huge nose, and egad, she put 
me in mind of the woodcock, that strives to hide h«< 
long bill, and then thinks nobody sees him. 

Col. Tom, I advise you hold your tongue; for 
you'll never say so good a thing again. 

Lady S. Miss, what are you looking for? 

Miss. O, madam, I have lost the finest needle — 

Lady A. Why, seek till you find it, and then you 
won't lose yoUr labour. 

Never. The loop of my hat is broke, how shall I 
mend it? [He fastens it with a pin.] Well, hang him, 
say I, that has no shift. 

Miss. Ay, and hang him that has one too many. 

Never. O, miss, I have heard a sad story of you. 

Miss, I defy you, Mr. Neverout; nobody can say 
black's my eye. 

Never. I believe you wish they could. 

Miss, Well, but who was your author? Come, tell 
truth and shame the devil. 

Never. Come then, miss; guess who it was that 
told me? come, put on your considering cap. 

Miss. Well, who was it? 

Never. Wliy, one that lives within a mile of an oak. 

Miss. Well, go hang yourself in your own garters, 
for I'm sure the gallows groans for you. 

Never. Pretty miss ! I was but in jest. 

Miss. Well, but don’t let that stick in your gizzard. 

Col. My lord, does your lordship know Mrs. Talkall I 

Spark. Only by sight ; but I hear she has a great 
deal of wit; and, egad, as the saying is, mettle to the 
back. 

Lady S. So I hear. 

Col. Why, Dick Lubber said to her t’other day, 
Madam, you can't cry bo to a goose ; yes, but 1 can, 
said she : and, egad, cry’d bo full in his face. We 
all thought we should break our hearts with laughing. 

Spark. That was cutting with a vengeance : and, . 
prithee, how did the fool look ? 7^ 

CoL Look ! egad, he look'd for all the world like 
an owl in an ivy-bush. 

A Child comes in so'eaming. 

Miss. Well, if that child was mine, I’d whip it 
till the blood came ; peace, you little vixen ! if I wer# 
near you I would not be far from you. 

Ijidy S. Ay, ay! baclielors* wives and maids’ ohil 
dreii iu:e finely tutor'd. 
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Ladif A, Come to me, master, and I’ll give you a 
sugarplum. Why, miss, you forget that ever you 
Kras a child yourself. givet the child a lump of 
^ugar,"] I have heard ’em say, boys will long. 

CoL My lord, I suppose you know that Mr. Buzzard 
has married again. 

Lady S. This is his fourth wife ; then he has been 
shod round. 

CoL Why, you must know she had a month’s mind 
to Dick Frontless, and thought to run away with him ; 
but her parents forced her to take the old fellow for a 
good settlement. 

Spark, So the man got his mare again. 

iMdg S, I'm told he said a very good thing to Dick ; 
said he, You think us old fellows are fools; but we 
old fellows know young fellows are fools. 

CoL I know nothing of that ; but I know he's devil- 
ish old, and she's very young. 

Lady A. Why, they call that a match of the world's 
making. 

Mias. What if he had been young and she old ? 

Never. Why, miss, that would have been a match 
of the devil’s making ; but when botli are young, that’s 
a match of God’s nmking. 

Miss, searching her pocket for a thimble, brings out a 
nutmeg. 

Never. O, miss, have a care; for if you carry a 
nutmeg in your pocket, you'll certainly be married to 
an old man. 

Miss. Well, if I ever be married, it shall be to an 
old man : they always make the best husbands ; and 
it is better to be an old man's darling than a young 
man's warling. 

Never. Faith, miss, if you speak as you tniuk, I'll 
give you my mother for a maid. 

Lady Smart rtngs the bell 
Footman comes %n. 

Lady S. Harkee, you fellow; run to my lady 
Match, and desire she will remember to be here at six 
to play at quadrille : d’ye hear, if you fall by the 
way, don't stay to get up again. 

Foot. Madam, I don’t know the house. 

Lady S. That’s not for want of ignorance ; follow 
your nose ; go, inquire among the servants. 

Footman goes out, and leaves the door open. 

Lady S. Here, come back, you fellow ; why did 
you leave the door open? Remember, that a good 
servant must always come when he's called, do what 
he’s bid, and shut the door after him. 

The Footman goes out again, and falls doum stairs. 

Lady A. Neck or nothing; come down, or I'll fetch 
you down ; well but I hope the poor fellow has not 
saved tlie hangman a labour. 

Never. Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder, biting 
her Ups, and playing with her fan. 

Miss. Who’s that takes my name in vain ? 

She runs up to them, and falls doum. 

Lady S. What more falling! do you intend the 
frolic should go round ? 

Lady A. Why, miss, I wish you may not have 
broke her ladyship's floor. 

Never. Miss, come to me, and I'll take you up. 

Spark. Well, but, without a jest, I hope, miss, you 
are not hurt. 

CoL Nay, she must be hurt for certain; for you 
see her head is all of a lump. 

Miss. Well, remember this, colonel, when I have 
money, and you have none. 

Lady S. But, colonel, when do you design to get a 
house, and a wife, and a fire to put her in? 


Miss. Lord ! who would be married to a soldier, and 
carry his knapsack ? 

Never, O, madam : Mars and V enus, you know. 

CoL Egad, madam, I'd marry to-morrow, if 1 
thought 1 could bury my wife just when the honey- 
moon is over : but, they say, a woman has as many 
lives as a cat. 

Lady A. I find the colonel thinks a dead wife under 
the table is the best goods in a man's house. 

Lady S. O but, colonel, if you had a good wife, 
it would break your heart to part with her. 

CoL Yes, madam; for they say, he that has lost his 
wife and sixpence, has lost a tester. 

Lady S. But, colonel, they say, that every married 
man should believe there’s but one good wife in the 
world, and that's his own. 

CoL For all that, I doubt, a good wife mu/s*'; be be- 
spoke ; for there’s none ready made. 

Miss. 1 suppose the gentleman's a woman-hater : 
but, sir, I think you ought to remember that you had 
a mother : and pray, if it had not been for a woman 
where would you have been, colonel ? 

CoL Nay, miss, you cried whore first, when you 
talked of the knapsack. 

Lady A. But I hope you won’t blame the whole sex 
because some are bad. 

Never. And they say he that hates woman, sucked 
a sow. 

CoL O madam ; there's no general rule without an 
exception 

Lady S. Then why don't you marry and settle ? 

CoL Egad, madam, there’s nothing will settle me 
but a bullet. 

Spark. Well, colonel, there’s one comfort, that you 
need not fear a cannon-bullet. 

CoL Why so, my lord ? 

Spark. Because they say, he was cursed in his 
mother’s belly that was killed by a cannon -bullet. 

Miss. 1 suppose the colonel was crossed in his first 
love, which m^es him so severe on all the sex. 

Lady A. Yes; and I'll hold a hundred to one that 
the colonel has been over head and ears in love with 
some lady that has made his heart ache. 

CoL O, madam, we soldiers are admirers of all the 
fair sex. 

Miss. I wish I could see the colonel in love till he 
was ready to die. 

Lady S. Ay, but, I doubt few people die for love in 
these (lays. 

Never. Well, I confess, I differ from the colonel ; for 
I hope to have a rich and a handsome wife yet before 
I die. 

Col. Ay, Tom ; live, horse, and thou shalt have 
grass. 

Jfiss. Well, colonel; but whatever you say against 
women, they are better creatures than men : for men 
were made of clay, but woman was made of man. 

CoL Miss, you may say what you please; bu*. 
faith you’ll never lead apes in hell. 

Never. No, no ; 1 11 be sworn miss has not an inch 
of nun's flesh about her. 

Miss. 1 understumble you, gentlemen. 

Never. Madam, your humblecumdumble. 

Spark. Pray, miss, when did you see your old 
acquaintance, Mrs. Cloudy ? you and she are two, 
I hear. 

Miss. See her ! marry, I don't care whether I ever 
see her again ! God bless my eyesight ! 

Lady A, Lord ! why she and you were as great as 
two inkle-weavers. I’ve seen her hug you as tlie 
devil hugged the witch. 

Miss. That’s true ; but I'm told for certain she’s 
no better than she should be. 

Lady S. Well, God mend \is all; but you must 
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ullaw llie world is very censorious ; I never heard that 
she was a naughty pack. 

CW, [7b Neverout,~\ Come, sir Thomas, wlien the 
king pleases, when do you intend to inarch f 

Spark, Have patience. Tom, is your friend Ned 
liattle married ? 

Nfier. Yes, faith, my lord ; he has tied a knot with 
nis tongue that he can never untie with his teeth. 
lAidy S, Ah ! marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 
Lady A. Has he got a good fortune with his lady? 
for they say something has some savour, but nothing 
has no flavour. 

Nei'er, Faith, madam, all he gets by her he may put 
i?ito his eye and see never the worse. 

Miss. Then, 1 believe he heartily wishes her in Abra- 
ham's bosom. 

Col. Pray, my lord, how does Charles Limber and 
his fine wife agree? 

Spark, Why, tliey say he's the greatest cuckold in 
own. 

Never, O but, my lord, you should always except 
my lord mayor. 

Mis9. Mr. Neverout! 

Never. Hay, madam, did you call me ? 

Miss. Hay ! why, hay is for horses. 

Never. Why miss, then you may kiss — 

Col. Pray, my lord, what’s o’clock by your oracle 1 
Spark. Faith, 1 can't tell ; I think my watch runs 
upon wheels. 

Never. Miss, pray be so kind to call a servant to 
bring me a glass of small beer : I know you are at 
home here. 

Miss. Every fool can do as they're bid : make a 
page of your own age, and do it yourself. 

Never, Choose, proud fool j I did but ask you. 

Miss puts her hand upon her knee. 

Never. What, miss, are you thinking of your sweet- 
heart? is your garter slipping down ? 

Miss, Pray, Mr. Neverout, keep your breath to cool 
your porridge ; you measure my corn by your bushel. 
Never, Indeed, miss, you lie — 

Miss. Did you ever hear anything so rude ? 

Never, I mean, you lie — under a mistake. 

Miss. If a thousand lies could choke you, you would 
have been choked many a day ago. 

Miss strives to snatch Mr. Nevekout's 
Never. Madam, you missed that, as you missed your 
mother's blessing. 

^je tries ag 'ainy and misses. 

Never. Snap short makes you look so lean, miss. 
Miss. Poll f you are so robustious, you had like to 
put out my eye; 1 assure you, if you blind me, you 
must lead me. 

Lady S. Dear miss, be quiet ; and bring me a piii^ 
cushion out of that closet. 

Miss opens the closet door and squalls. 

Lady S. Lord bless the girl ! what's the matter ngw ? 
Miss. I vow, madam, 1 saw something in black ; I 
thought it was a spirit. 

Col. Why, miss, did you ever see a spirit? 

Miss. No, sir; 1 tliank God I never saw anything 
worse than myself. 

Never, Well, I did a very foolisli thing yesterday, 
tnd was a great puppy for my pains. 

Miss. Very likely ; for they say, many a true word's 
ipoken in jest. 

Footman returns. 

Lady S. Well, did you deliver your message? you 
are fit to be sent for sorrow, you stay so long by the 

way. 

Foot. Madam, my lady was not at home, so I did 
not leave the message. 


Lady S. This it is to send a fool of an errand. 

Spark. [^Looking at his watch.^ ’Tie past twelvs 
o'clock. 

Lady S. Well, wliat is that among all ust 

Spark. Madam, I must take my leave: come, gen- 
tlemen, are you for a march ? 

Lady S. Well, but your lordship and the colonel 
will dine with us to-day ; and, Mr. Neverout, I hope 
we shall have your good company ; there will be no 
soul else, beside my own lord and these ladies ; for 
everybody knows I hate a crowd; I would rather 
want victuals than elbow-room ; we dine punctually 
at three. 

Spark. Madam, we'll be sure to attend your lady- 
ship. 

Col, Madam, my stomach serves me instead of a 
clock. 

Another Footman comes back. 

Lady S. Oh ! you are the t’other fellow I sent; well, 
have you been with my lady Club ? you are good to 
sentl of a dead man's errand. 

Foot. Madam, my lady Club begs your ladyship's 
pardon : but she is engaged to-night. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, here's the back of my 
hand to you. 

Never. Miss, I find you will have the last word. 
Ladies, I am more yours than my own. 


DIALOGUE II. 

Lord Smart and the former company at three o clock 
coming to dine. After salutations. 

Smart, I'm sorry I was not at home this morning 
when you all did us the honour to call here ; but I 
went to the levee to-day. 

Spark. Oh ! m y lord ; I urn sure the loss was ours. 

Lady S. Gentlemen and ladies, you are come to a 
sad dirty house ; I am sorry for it, but we have had 
our hands in mortar. 

Spark. Oh ! madam ; your ladyship is pleased to say 
so; but I never saw anything so clean and so fine; 1 
profess it is a i>erfect paradise. 

Lady S. My lord, your lordship is always very 
obliging. 

Spark. Pray, madam, whose picture is that ? 

Lady S, Why, my lord, it was drawn for me. 

Spark, I’ll swear the painter did not flatter yomr 
ladyship. 

Col, My lord, the day is finely cleared up. 

Smart, Ay, colonel; 'tis a pity that fair weather 
should ever do any harm. [To Neverout. Why, Tom, 
you are high in the mode. 

Never, My lord, it is better to be out of the world 
than out of the fashion. 

Smart, But, Tom, I hear you and miss are always 
quarrelling : 1 fear it is your fault ; for 1 can assure 
you she is very good-humoured. 

Never. Ay, my lord ; so is the devil when he's 
pleased. 

Smart. Miss, what do you think of my friend Tom ? 

Miss. My lord, I think he’s not the wisest man in the 
world ; and truly he's sometimes very rude. 

Spark. That may be true ; but yet, he that bangs 
Tom for a fool may find a knave in the halt#*:. 

Miss. Well, however, I wish he were hanged, if it 
were only to try. 

Nei^er, W’ell, miss, if 1 must be hanged, I won't 
go fur to choose my gallows ; it shall be about your 
fair neck. 

Miss. I ll see your nose cheese first and the dogs 
eating it; but, my lord, Mr. Neverout's wit legitis 
to run low ; for, I vow, he said this before ; pray, 
colonel, give him a pinch, and I'll do as much for you 
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Spark. My lady Smart, your ladyship ha* a very 
fine scarf. 

Ijady S. Yes, my lord ; it will make a flaming figure 
in a country church. 

Footman comet m. 

Foot. Madam, dinner’s upon the table. 

Coi, Faith, I am glad of it ; my belly oegan to cry 
cupboard. 

Never. I wish I may never hear worse news. 

Mitt. What! Mr. Neverout, you are in great haste; 
1 believe your belly thinks your throat is cut. 

Never. N(», faith, miss; three meals a-day, and a 
good supper at night, will serve my turn. 

Mitt. To say the truth, Fm hungry. 

Never, And Fm angry ; so let us both go fight. 

They go in to dinner^ and, after the utual complimenttf 
take their teatt. 

Lady S. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any 
oysters before dinner ? 

Col. With all my heart. [Taket an oytter.] He was 
a bold man that first ate an oyster. 

Lady S. They say oysters are a cruel meat, because 
we eat them alive : then they are an uncharitable 
meat, for we leave nothing to the poor; and they are 
an ungodly meat, because we never say grace. 

Never. Faith, that's as well said as if I had said it 
myself. 

Lady S. Well, we are well set if we be but as well 
served ; come, colonel, handle your arms ; shall I help 
you to some beef? 

Col. If your ladyship please ; and pray, don't cut 
like a mother-in-law, but send me a large slice : for 1 
love to lay a good foundation, I vow, 'tis a noble sir- 
loin. 

Never. Ay ; here's cut and come again. 

Mist, But jiray, why is it called a sirloin ? 

Smart. Why you must know, tliat our king James I., 
wno loved good eating, being invited to dinner by one 
of his nobles, and seeing a large loin of beef at his table, 
he drew out his sword, and in a frolic knighted it. Few 
people know the secret of this. 

Spark. Beef is man's meat, my lord. 

Smart. But, my lord, I say beef is the king of meat. 

Mitt. Pray what have I done, that I must not have 
a plate ? 

Lady S. \To lady J.] What will your ladyship 
please to eat ? 

Lady A. Pray, madam, help yourself. 

Col. They say, eating and scratching wants but a be- 
ginning: if you’ll give me leave, Fll help myself to a 
slice of this shoulder of veal. 

jMdy S. Colonel, you can't do a kinder thing ; well, 
you are all heartily welcome, as I may say. 

Col. They say there are thirty and two good bits in 
a shoulder of veal. 

Lady S. Ay, colonel, thirty bad bits and two good 
ones ; you see I understand you ; but I hope you have 
got one of the two good ones. 

Never. Colonel, Fll be of your mess. 

Col, Then pray, Tom, carve for yourself; they say, 
two hands in a dish, and one in a purse : Hah ! said I 
well, Tom ? 

J\ever. Colonel, you spoke like an oracle. 

[To lady A.] Madam, will your ladyship 
help me to some fish ? 

Smart. [7b Neverout.] Tom, they say fish should 
swim thrice. 

Never. How is that, my lord f ^ 

Smart. Why, Tom, first it should swim in the sea, 
(^do yoTi mind r»ie ?) then it should swim in butter ; 
and at last, sirrah, it should swim ir. good claret. I 
think 1 have made it out. 


Foot. [To lord Smart.] My lord, sir John Linger 
is coming up. 

Smart. God so! I invited him to dine with me to- 
day, and forgot it ; well, desire him to walk in. 

Sir John Linger comet i;i. 

Str J, What! you are at it! why then Fll be gone. 

Lady S, Sir John, I beg you will sit down; come, 
the more the merrier. 

Sir J. Ay ; but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady S. Well, I am the worst in the world at making 
apologies ; it was my lord's fault : I doubt you must 
kiss the hare's foot. 

Sir J. 1 see you are fast by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, sir John, we are killing that that would 
kill us. 

Spark. Y ou see, sir John, we are upon a business ox 
life and death ; come, will you do as we do? you are 
come in pudding-time. 

Sir J. Ay ; this would be doing if I \rere dead. 
What ! you keep court hours, I see : Fll be going, and 
get a bit of meat at my inn. 

Lady S. Why, we won't eat you, sir John. 

Sir J. It is my own fault ; but I was kept by a fellow, 
who bought some Derbyshire oxen of me. 

Never. You see, sir John, we stayed for you as one 
horse does for another. 

Lady S. My lord, will you help sir John to some 
beef? Lady Answerall, pray eat, you see your din- 
ner ; I am sure, if we had known we should have such 
good company, we should have been better provided ; 
but you must take the will for the deed. 1 in afraid 
you are invited to your loss. 

Col. And pray, sir John, how do you like the town? 
you have been absent a long time. 

Sir J. Why, 1 find little London stands just where 
it did when 1 left it last. 

Never. What do you think of Hanover -square ? Why, 
sir John, London is gone out of town since you saw it. 

Lady S. Sir John, I can only say, you are heart- 
ily welcome ; and I wish I had something better for 
you. 

Col. Here's no salt; cuckulds will run away witli 
the meat. 

Smart. Pray edge a little, to make more room for 
sir John : sir John, fall to : you know half an hour is 
soon lost at dinner. 

SirJ. I protest, I can’t eat a bit, for I took share 
of a beefsteak and two mugs of ale with my chapman, 
besides a tankard of March beer, as soon as 1 got out 
of rny bed. 

Lady A. Not fresh and fasting, I hope? 

SirJ. Yes, faith, madam; I always Wash my 
kettle before 1 put the meat in it. 

Lady S. Poh ! sir John, you have seen nine houses 
since you ate last ; come, you have kept a corner in 
your stomach for a piece of venison pasty. 

SirJ. Well, Fll try what I can do when it 
comes up. 

Lady A. Come, sir John, you may go further and 
fare worse. 

Miu. [To Neverout.] Pray, Mr. Neverout, will you 
please to send me a piece of tongue ? 

Never. By no means, madam : one tongue is enough 
for a woman. 

Col. Miss, here's a tongue that never told a lie. 

Mitt. That was, because it could not speak. Why, 
colonel, I never told a lie in my life. 

Never. I appeal to all tlie company, whether that be 
not the greatest lie that ever was told t 

Col. [7b Neverout.] Prithee, Tom, send me the two 
legs, and rump, and liver of that pigeon ; for, you 
must know, I love what nobody else loves. 

Never. But what if any of the ladies should long ? 
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Well, nere take it, and the d do you good 

with it. 

Ijidy A. Well; this eating and drinking takes away 
a body ^8 stomach. 

Never, I am sure I have lost mine. 

Mis». What ! the bottom of it, I suppose ? 

Never. No, really, miss ; I have quite lost it. 

Mii$. I should be very sorry a poor body had found 
it. 

Lady S. But, sir John, we hear you are married 
since we saw you last: what! you have stolen a wed- 
ding, it seems i 

Sir J. Well; one can’t do a foolish thing once in 
one's life, but one must hear of it a liundred times. 

Col. And, pray, sir John, how does your lady un- 
known? 

Sir J. My wife's well, colonel, and at your ser- 
vice in a civil way. Ha, ha! [Helaughe, 

Miss. Pray, sir John, is your lady tall or short ? 

Sir J. Why, miss, I thank God, she is a little evil. 

Spark. Come, give me a glass of claret. 

Footman Jills him a lumper. 

Spark. Why do you fill so much? 

Never. My lord, he fills as he loves you. 

Lady S. Miss, shall I send you some cucumber ? 

Miss. Madam, I dare not touch it : for they say 
cucumbers are cold in the third degree. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, do you love pud(ling ? 

Never. Madam, I am like all fools, I love every- 
thing that is good ; but the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. 

Col. Sir John, I hear you are a great walker when 
you are at home. 

Sir J. No, faith, colonel; I alvays love to walk 
with a horse in my hand : but I have had devilish bad 
luck in horse-flesh of late. 

Smart. Why, then, sir John, you must kiss a 
parson's wife. 

Lady S. They say, sir John, that your lady has a 
great deal of wit. 

Sir J. Madam, she can make a pudding, and has 
just wit enough to know her husband s breeches from 
another man's. 

Smart. My lord Sparkish, I have some excellent 
cider ; will you please to taste it 1 

Spark. My lord, I siiould like it well enough, if it 
were not treacherous. 

Smart. Pray, my lord, how is it treacherous? 

Spark. Because if smiles in my face, and cuts my 
throat. ^Here a loud laugh. 

Miss. Odd so! madam ; your knives are very sharp, 
for I have cut my finger. 

Lady S. I am sorry for it: pray which finger? 
(God bless the mark !) 

Miss. Why, this finger: no, 'tis this: I vow I can’t 
find which it is. 

Never. Ay ; the fox had a wound, and he could not 
tell where, &c. Bring some water to throw in her face. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, did you ever draw a 
sword in anger? I warrant you would faint at the 
sight of your own blood. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, shall I send you some veal ? 

Never. No, madam, I don't love it. 

Miss. Then pray for them that do. I desire your 
ladyship will send me a bit. 

Smart. Tom, my service to you. 

Never. My lord, this moment I did myself the ho- 
nour to drink to your lordship. 

Smart. Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 

Never, Faith, my lord, I pledged myself; for 1 
drank twice together without thinking. 

SfHsrk, Why, then, colonel, ray humble service to 
you 


Never, Pray, my lord, don't maice a bridge of my 
nose. 

Spark. Well, a glass of this wine is as comfortable as 
matrimeny to an old woman. 

Col. Sir John, I design, one of these days, to come 
and beat up your quarters in Derbyshire. 

Sir J. Faith, colonel, come, and welcome: and 
stay away, and heartily welcome : but you were liorn 
within the sound of Bow bell, and don’t care to stir so 
far from London. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, send me some fritters. 

Colonel takes them out with his hand. 

Col. Here, miss ; they say fingers were made before 
forks, and hands before knives. 

Lady S. Methinks this pudding is too much boil'd. 

Lady A. O ! madam, they say a pudding is poison 
when it is too much boil'd. 

Never. Miss, shall I help you to a pigeon? here's f 
pigeon BO finely roasted, it cries, Come eat me. 

Miu. No, sir ; I thank you. 

Never, Why, then you may choose. 

Miss. I have chosen already. 

Never. Well, you may be worse offer'd before you 
are twice married. 

The Colonel Jills a large plate of soup. 

Smart. Why, colonel, you don’t mean to eat all 
that soup ? 

Col. O ! my lord, this is my sick dish ; when I’m 
well I'll have a bigger. 

Miss. [To Col.] Su]>, Simon; very good broth 

Never. This seems to he a gooel ])ullet. 

Miss. I warrant, Mr. Neverout knows what’s good 
for himself. 

Spark. Tom, I shan't take your word for it ; help 
me to a wing. 

Neverout tries to cut of a wing. 

Never. Egad, I can't liit the joint. 

Spark. Why then, think of a cuckold. 

Never. O! now 1 have nick'd it. 

[Gives it to Id. Sparkish, 

Spark. W’^hy, a man may eat this, though liis wife 
lay a- dying. 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glass of small beer, if it 
be good. 

Smart. Why, colonel, they say, there is no such 
thing as good small bt«T, good brown bread, or a good 
old woman 

iMdy S. [To lady A.^ Madam, 1 beg your lady- 
ship's imrdon ; I did not see you when 1 was cutting 
that hit. 

Lady A. O ! madam ; after you is good manners. 

Lady S. Lord ! here's a hair in the sauce ! 

Spark. Then, madam, set the hounds after it. 

Never. Pray, colonel, help me, howev^, to some of 
that same sauce. 

Col. Come, I think you are more sauce than pig. 

Smart, Sir John, cheer up : my service to you : 
well, what do you think of the world to come ? 

Sir J. Truly, my lord, I think ol it as little as 1 
can. 

Lady S. [Putting a skewer on a plate.l Here take 
this skewer, and carry it down to the cooK, to dress il 
for her own dinner. ^ 

Never. I beg your ladyship's pardon ; hut ihissmal. 
beer is dead. 

Lady S. Why, then, let it he buried. 

Col. This is admirable black-pudding : miss, shall 1 
carve you some ? I can just carve pudding and that'i 
all ; 1 arn the worst carver in the world ; 1 should 
never make a good chaplain. 

Miss. No, thank ye, colonel ; for they say those that 
cat black-pudding will dream of the devil. 
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Sptart, O, here comes the venison pastry ; here, 
lake the soup away. [He cute it up, and taete* ike 
Miueofi.] 'Sbuds 1 this venison is musty. 

Neveboot eate a pieces and it bums hie mouth. 

Smart, What's the matter, Tom f you have tears in 
your eyes, I think : what dost cry for, man ? 

Never. My lord, I was just thinking of my poor 
grandmother ! she died just this very day seven years. 

Miss takes a hit and hums her mouth. 

Never. And pray, miss, why do you cry, too ? 

Mies. Because you were not hang'd the day your 
grandmother died. 

Smart. I ’d have given 40/., miss, to have said that. 

Col. Egad, I think the more 1 eat the hungrier I am. 

Spark. Why, colonel, they say, one shoulder of 
mutton drives down another. 

Never. Egad, if I were to fast for my life, I would 
take a good breakfast in the morning, a good dinner at 
noon, and a good supper at night. 

Spark. My lord, this venison is plaguily j)epper'd ; 
your cook has a heavy hand 

Smart. My lord, I hope you are pepper proof; come, 
here's a health to the founders. 

Lady S, Ay ; and to the confounders, too. 

Smart. Lady Answerall, does your ladyship love 
venison ? 

Lady A. No, my lord, I can’t endure it in my sight : 
therefore please to send me a good piece of meat and 
crust. 

Spark. [Drinks to Neverout.'] Come, Tom ; not 
always to my friends, but once to you. 

Never. [Drinks to lady Smart. ) Come, madam ; 
here's a health to our friends, and hang the rest of our 
kin. 

Lady S. [ To lady A."] Madam, will your ladyship 
have any of tliis hare ? 

Lady A, No, madam, they say 'tis melancholy 
meat. 

Lady S. Then, madam, shall 1 send you the brains? 
I beg your ladyship’s pardon ; for they say, ’tis not 
good manners to oiler brains. 

Lady A. No, madam ; for perhaps it will make me 
harebrain’d. 

Never, Miss, I must tell you one thing. 

Miss. [With a glass m her hand.^ Hold your tongue, 
Mr. Neverout ; don't speak in my tip. 

Col. Well, he was an ingenious man that first found 
out eating and drinking. 

Spark. Of all vit.tles drink digests the quickest : 
give me a glass of wine. 

Never'. My lord, your wine is too strong. 

Smart. Ay, Tom, os much as you’re too good. 

Miss. This almond- pudding was pure good; but it 
is grown quite cold. 

Never. So much the better, miss, cold pudding will 
settle your loVe. 

Miu. Pray, Mr. Neverout, are you going to take a 
voyage ? 

Never. W'hy do you ask, miss? 

Miee. Because you have laid in so much beef. 

Sir J. You two have eat up the whole pudding 
nelween you. 

Miee. Sir John, here's a little bit left; will you 
please to have it ? 

Sir J. No, thankee ; I don’t love to make a fool of 
my mouth. 

Col. [Calling to the butler John, is your small beer 
good? 

Butler. And jplease your honour, my lord and lady 
like it ; I think it is good. 4 

Col. Why, then, John, dy'e see, if you are sure your 
small beer is good, d’ye mark ? then, give me a glass 
of wine. [All laugh. 


Colonel taeting the wme. 

Smart. Sir John, how does your neighbour GatheraP 
of the Peak ? 1 hear he has lately made a purchase. 

Sir J. O I Dick Gatherall knows how to butter hit 
bread as well as any man in Derbyshire. 

Smart. Why he used to go very fine when he was 
here in town. 

Sir J, Ay ; and it became him, as a saddle becomes 
a sow. 

Col. I know his lady, and I think she is a very good 
woman. 

Sir J. Faith, she has more goodness in her little 
finger than he has in his whole body. 

Smart. Well, colonel, how do you like that wine? 

Col. This wine should be eaten, it is too good to be 
drunk. 

Smart. I’m very glad you like it ; and pray don’t 
spare it. 

Col. No, my lord; I’ll never starve in a cook’s shop. 

Smart. And pray, sir John, what do you say to my 
wine ? 

Sir J. I'll take another glass first ; second thoughts 
are best. 

Spark. Pray, lady Smart, you sit near that ham ; 
will you please to send me a bit? 

Lady S. With all my heart. [She sends him apiece.'] 
Pray, my lord, how do you like it ? 

Spark. I think it is a limb of Lot's wife. [He eats it 
with mustard.] Egad, my lord, your mustard is very 
uncivil. 

Lady S. Why uncivil, my lord ? 

Spark. Because it takes me by the nose, egad. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, I find you are a very good 
1 carver. 

Col. O, madam, that is no wonder ; for you must 
know, Tom Neverout carves o’ Sundays. 

Neverout overturns the saltcellar. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, you have overturned the salt, 
and that’s a sign cf anger : I’m afraid miss and you 
will fall out. 

Lady A. No, no ; throw a little of it into the fire, 
and all will be well. 

Never. O, madam, the falling out of lovers, you 
know. 

Miss. Lovers ! very fine ! fall out with him ! 1 
wonder when we were in. 

Sir J. For my j)art, 1 believe the young gentlewoman 
is his sweetheart, there is so much fooling and fiddling 
betwixt them : I’m sure, tliey say in our country, that 
shiddle-come-sh — ’s the beginning of love. 

Miss. I own I love Mr. Neverout as the devil loves 
holy water : I love him like pie, I'd rather the devil 
had him than 1. 

Never. Miss, I'll tell you one thing. 

Miss. Come, here’s t’ye, to stop your mouth. 

Never. I’d rather you would stop it with a kiss. 

Miss. A kiss ! marry come up, my dirty cousin ; are 
you no sicker ? Lord ! 1 wonder what fool it was that 
first invented kissing ! 

Never. Well, I'm very dry. 

Miss. Tiien your'e the better to bum and the worse 
to fry. 

Lady A, God bless you, colonel, you have a good 
stroke with you. 

Col. O, madam, formerly I could eat all, but now I 
leave nothing ; I eat but one meal a-day. 

Miss. What! I suppose, colonel, that is from 
morning till night? 

Never. Faith, miss ; and well was his wont. 

Smart, Pray, lady Answerall, taste this bit of ve* 
nison. 

Lady A, I hope your lordship will set me a good 
example 
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Smart. Here's a glass of cider fill’d : miss, you must 
d. ink it. 

Miu. Indeed, my lord, I can't. 

Never, Come, miss; better belly burst than good 
liquor be lost. 

Misf. Pish ! well, in life there was never anything 
so teasing ; I had rather shed it in my shoes : I wish 
it were in your guts for my share. 

Smart. Mr. Neveroiit, you ha'n't tasted my cider 
yet. 

Never. No, my lord ; I have been just eating soup ; 
and they say, if one drinks with one's porridge, one 
will cough in one’s grave. 

Smart. Come, take miss's glass, she wish'd it was in 
your guts ; let her have her wish for once : ladies can't 
abide to have their inclinations cross'd. 

Lady S. [ To sir /.] I think, sir John, you have not 
tasted the venison yet. 

Sir J. I seldom eat it, madam ; however, please to 
send me a little of the crust, 

Spark. Why, sir John, you had as good eat the 
devil as the broth he is boil’d in. 

Col. Well, this eating and drinking takes away a 
body's stomach, as lady Ariswerall says. 

Never. I have dined as well as my lord mayor. 

Miss. I thought I could have eaten this wing of a 
chicken; but my eye’s bigger than my belly. 

Smart. Indeed, lady Answerall, you have eaten 
U{)thing. 

Lady A. Pray, my lord, see all the bones on my 
plate: they say a carpenter’s known by his chips. 

Never. Miss, will you reach me that glass of jelly? 

Miss. [Giving it to Am.] You see, ’tis but ask and 
have. 

Never. Miss, I would have a bigger glass. 

Miss. What! you don’t know your own mind; 
you are neither well, full nor fasting ; 1 think that is 
enough. 

Never. Ay, one of the enoughs; I am sure it is 
little enough. 

Miss. Yes; but you know, sweet things are bad for 
the teeth. 

Never. [To lady A,] Madam, I don't like that part 
of the veal 5 ^ou sent me. 

Lady A. Well, Mr. Neverout, I find you are a true 
Englishman ; you never know when you are well. 

Col. Well, I have made my whole dinner of beef. 

Lady A. Why, colonel, a bellyful's a bellyful, if it 
be but of wheat-straw. 

Col. Well, after all, kitchen physic is the best 
physic. 

Lady S. And the best doctors in the world are doc- 
tor Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. 

Spark. What do you think of a little house well 
fill’d? 

Sir J. And a little land well till’d ? 

Col. Ay ; and a little wife well will'd? 

Never. My lady Smart, pray help me to some of 
the breast of that goose. 

Smart. Tom, I have heard that goose upon goose is 
false heraldry. 

Miss. What! will you never have done stuffing ? 

Smart. This goose is quite raw : well, God sends 
meat, but the devil sends cooks. 

Never, Miss, can you tell which is the gander, the 
white goose or the grey goose ? 

Miss. They say, a fool will ask more questions tlian 
the wisest body can answer. 

Col, Indeed, miss, Tom Neverout lias posed you. 

Miss. Why, colonel, every dog has his day ; but I 
believe I shall never see a goose again without thinking 
of Mr. Neverout. 

Smart. Well said, miss ; faith, girl, thou hast brought , 
thyself off cleverly. Tom, what say you to that? 


Col. Faith, Tom is nonphiss'd; he looks plaguily 
down in the mouth. 

Miss, Why, my lord, you see he is the provokingest 
creature in life ; 1 believe there is not such another in 
the varsal world. 

Lady A, O, miss, the world’s a wide place. 

Never. Well, miss. I'll give you leave to call me any* 
thing, if you don't call me smde. 

Smart, Well, but aftei all, Tom, can you tell m< 
what's Latin for a goose ? 

Never. O, my lord, I know that : why, brandy is 
Latin for a goose, and tace is Latin for a candle. 

Miss. Is that manners, to show your learning before 
ladies ? Methinks you are grown very brisk of a sudden ; 

I tliink the man's glad he’s alive. 

Sir J. The devil take your wit, if this be wit ; for it 
spoils company : pray, Mr. Butler, bring me a dram * 
after my goose ; ’tis very good for the wholesomes. 

Smart. Come, bring me the loaf ; I sometimes love 
to cut my own bread. 

Miss. I suppose, my lord, you lay longest a-bed to- 
day ? 

Smart. Miss, if I had said so, I should have told a 
fib ; I warrant you lay a-bed till the cows came home : 
but, miss, shall I cut you a little crust, now my hand 
is in ? 

Miss. If you please, my lord, a bit of uiidercrust. 

Never. [Whispering A/iSS.] I find you love to lie 
under. 

Miss. [Aloud, pushing him from Aer.] What does the 
man mean ! Sir, 1 don t understand you at all. 

Never. Come, all quarrels laid aside : here, miss, may 
you live a thousand years. [He drinks to her. 

Miss. Pray, sir, don’t stint me. 

Smart. Sir John, will you taste my October ? I think 
it is very good ; but I believe not equal to yours in 
Derbyshire. 

Sir J. My lord, I beg your pardon ; but they say, the 
devil made askers. 

Smart. [To the Ai/f/er.J Here, bring up the great 
tankard, full of October, for sir John. 

Col. [Drinking to Afm.] Miss, your health ; may 
you live all the days of your life. 

Lady A. Well, miss, you’ll certainly be soon mar- 
ried ; here’s two bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Lady S. Indeed, miss, I believe you were wrapt in 
your mother's smock, you are so well beloved. 

Miss. Where’s my knife? sure I ha’n't eaten it : O, 
here it is. 

Sir J. No, miss ; but your maidenhead hangs in yoiir 
light. 

Miss. Pray, sir John, is that a Derbyshire compli- 
ment ? Here, Mr. Neverout, will you take this piece of 
rabbit that you bid me carve for you? 

Never. 1 don't know. 

Miss, Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Never. I will. 

Miss. What will you? 

Never. Why, I’ll take it, or let it alone. 

Miss. Well, you are a provoking creature. 

Sir J [ Talking with a glass of wine in his hand.^ I 
remember a farmer in our country — 

Smart, [Interrupting Ann.] Pray, sir Jolin, did you 
ever hear of jiarson Palmer t 

Sir J. No, my lord; what of him? 

Smart. W’hy, he used to preach over his liquor. 

Sir J. I beg your lordship's pardon ; here’s your 
lordship's health ; I'd drink it up, if it were a mile to 
the bottom. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, have you been at the new 
play T 

Never. Yes, madam, I went the first nigliL 

Ijidy S. Well, and how did it take? 

Never. Why, madam, the poet is damn’d. 
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Sir J, God forgive you ! that s very uncharitable . 
you ought not to judge so rashly of any Christlar 
Never, [fVhi$per§ tody Smart."] Was ever such a 
dunce! How well he knows the town! See how he 
stares like a stuck pig ! Well, but, sir John, are you ac- 
quainted with any one of our fine ladies yeti 

Sir J. No; damn your fire-ships, I have a wife of 


my own. ... 

Lady S. Pray, my lady Answerall, how do you like 

these preserved oranges ? i . i • , 

Lady A. Indeed, madam, the only fault I find »s, tliat 

they are too good. 

La^ S. O, madam, I have heard ’em say, that too 
good is stark naught. 


Miss drinking part of a glun of wine. 

Never. Pray, let me drink your snutf. 

Miee. No, indeed, you shan’t drink after me ; for 
you’ll know my thoughts. 

Never. I know them already ; you are thinking of a 
good husband. Besides, 1 can tell your meaning by 
your mumping. 

Lady S. Pray, my lord, did not you order the butler 
to bring up a tankard of our October to sir John? I 
believe they stay to brew it. 

TTie butler bringe up the tankard to sir John 

Sir J. Won't your ladyship please to drink lirsi ? ^ 

Lady S. No, sir John ; ’tis in a very good hand ; I'll 
jiledge you. 

Col. [To hi. Smart.] My lord, I love October as well 
as sir Jolin ; and I hope you won t make fish of one 
and flesh of another. 

Smart. Colonel, you're heartily welcome. Come, 
sir John, take it by word of mouth, and then give it to 
tlie colonel. 


Sir John drinks. 


Smart. Well, sir John, how do you like it? 

Sir J. Not as well as my own in Derbyshire ; ‘tis 
plaguy small. 

Lady S. I never taste malt liquor ; but they say it 
is well hopp’d. 

SirJ. Hopp’d ; why, if it had hopp'd a little further, 
it would have hopp'd into the river. O, my lord, my 
ale is meat, drink, and cloth ; it will make a cats|)eak 
and a wise man dumb. 

Lady S. I was told ours was very strong. 

Sir J. Ay, madam, strong of the water ; 1 believe 
the brewer forgot the malt, or the river was too near 
him. Faith, it is mere whip-belly- vengeance , Ite tliat 
drinks most has the worst share. 

Ccl. I believe, sir John, ale is as plenty as water at 
yo'ir house. 

SirJ. Why, faith, at Christmas, we have many 
comers and goers; and they must not be sent away 
without a cup of Christmas ale, for fear they should 
p — 6 behind the door. 

Lady S. 1 hear sir John has the nicest garden in 
England ; they say, 'tis kept so clean, that you can't 
find a place where to spit 

Sir J. O, madam *, you are pleased to say so. 

Lady S. But, sir John, your ale is terrible strong 
and heady in Derbyshire, and will soon make one 
drunk and sick ; what do you then ? 

Sir J. Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one ; but our way 
is, to take a hair of the same dog next morning. I 
take a new-laid egg for breakfast; and faith one should 
drink as much after an egg as after an ox. 

Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taste a glass of 
Octolrer ? 

Never. No, faith, my lord ; I like your wine, and 
won't put a churl upon a gentleman ; your honour's 
claret is good enough for me. 


iMdy S. What! is this pigeon lett fin maimer* 1 
Colonel, shall I send you the legs and rump? 

Col. Madam, I could not eat a bit more if the bouse 
was full. 

Smart. [Carving a partridge.] Well, one may ride 
to Rumford upon this knife, it is so blunt. 

Ijudy A. My lord, 1 beg your pardon ; but they say 
an ill workman never had good tools. 

Smart. Will your lordship have a wing of it? 

Spark. No, my lord ; I love the wing of an ox a 
great deal better. 

Smart. I'm always cold after eating. 

Col. My lord, they say, that’s a sign of long life. 

Smart. Ay ; 1 believe I shall live till mv friends are 
weary of me. 

Col. Pray, does anylxrdy here hate cheese ? I would 
be glad of a bit. 

Smart. An odd kind of fellow dined with me t'other 
day ; and when the cheese came upon the table, he 
jrretended to faint ; so somebody said. Pray take away 
the cheese : No, said I ; pray take away tire fool : said 
I well? 

Here a hud and large laugh. 

Col. Faith, my lord, you served the coxcomb right 
enough ; and therefore I wish we had a bit of your 
lordship's Oxfordshire cheese 

Smart. Come, hang saving ; bring us up a half- 
p'orth of cheese. 

Lady A. They say, cheese digests everything but 
itself. 

A footman brings a great whole cheese. 

Spark. Ay ; this would look handsome if anybody 
should come in. 

Sir J. Well: I'm weily brosten, as they say in 
Lancashire. 

Lady S. O ! sir John ; I would I had something to 
brost you witlial. 

Smart. Come, they Sivy, tis merry in the hall when 
beards waig all. 

Lady S. Miss, shall I help you to some cheese, or 
will you carve for yourself? 

Never. I'll hold fifty pounds, miss won’t cut the 
clieese. 

Miss. Pray, why so, Mr. Neverout? 

Never. O, tliere is a reason, and you know it well 
enough. 

Miss. I can't for my life understand what the gen- 
tleman means. 

Smart. Pray, Tom, change the discourse: in troth 
you are too bad. 

Col. [Whispers Neverout.] Smoke miss; faith, yon 
have made her fret like gum tafli'eta. 

Lady S, Well, but, miss, (hold your tongue, Mr 
Neverout,) shall I cut you a piece of cheese? 

Miss. No, really, madam; 1 have dined this ha I 
hour. 

Lady S. What! quick at meat, quick at work, tuey 
say. 

Sir John nods. 

Smart. What! are you sleepy, sir John? do you 
sleep after dinner ? 

Sir J. Yes, faith ; I sometimes take a nap after my 
pipe ; for when the belly is full, the bones would be atrest. 

Lady S. Come, colonel ; help yourself, and your 
friends will love you the better. [To lady A.] Madam, 
your ladyship eats nothing. 

Lady A. I.*ord, madam, I have fed like a farmer : I 
shall grow as fat a porpoise ; I swear, my jaw* are 
weary of chewing. 

Col. I have a mind to eat a piece of that sturgeon, 
but fear it will make me sick. 

Never. A rare soldier indeed ; let it alone, and I 
wairaiit it won’t hurt yoii. 
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CW. Well, it would vex a dog to see aimliling 

creep. 

Sir John rttet. 

Smart. Sir John, what are you doing ? 

Sir J» Swolks, I must be going, by‘r lady ; I have 
earnest business ; I must do as the beggars do, go away 
when I have got enough. 

Smart. Well, but stay till this bottle's out ; you 
know, the man was hang'd that left his liquor behind 
..im : and besides, a cup in the pate is a mile in tlie 
gate; and a spur in the head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir J. Come then ; one brimmer to all your liealths. 

[ 7%e footman give$ him a glau half full. | Pray, friend, 
what wfis the rest of this glass made for i an inch at 
the top, friend, is worth two at the bottom. [He gets a 
brimmer and drinks tt o/T.] Well, there's no deceit in a 
brimmer, and there's no false Latin in this; your wine 
is excellent good, so I thank you for the next, for I am 
sure of this : madam, has your ladyship any commands 
in Derbyshire? I must go fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady S. None, sir John, but to take care of 
yourself; and my most humble service to your lady 
unknown. 

Sir J. Well, madam. I can but love and thank you. 

LMdy S. Here, bring water to wash ; though really, 
you have all eaten so little, that you have not need 
to wash your mouths. 

Smart. But, prithee, sir John, stay a while longer. 

Sir J. No, my lord ; 1 am to smoke a pipe with a 
friend before I leave the town. 

Col. Why, sir John, had not you better set out to- 
morrow ? 

Sir J. Colonel, you forget to-morrow is Sunday. 

Col, Now 1 always love to begin a journey on Sun- 
days, because I shall have the prayers of the church to 
preserve all that travel by land or by water. 

Sir J. Well, colonel, thou art a mad fellow to make 
a priest of. 

Never, Fie, sir John! do you take tobacco? How 
can you make a chimney of your mouth? 

Sir J. [To Neverout.~\ What! you don't smoke, I 
warrant you, but you smock. (Ladies, 1 beg your 
pardon.) Colonel, do you never smoke? 

Col. No, sir John ; but I take a pipe sometimes. 

Sir J. lYaith, one of your finical London blades 
dined with me last year in Derbyshire : so, after din- 
ner, I took a pipe : so my gentleman turned away his 
head : so, said I, What, sir, do you never smoke? so 
he answered, as you do, colonel, No, but I sometimes 
take a pipe : so he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled 
with it till he broke it : so, said 1, Pray, sir, can you 
make a pipe? so he said. No : so, said I, Why then, 
sir, if you can't make a pipe you should not break a 
pipe : so we all laughed. 

Smart. Well ; but, sir John, they say, that the cor- 
ruption of pipes is the generation of stoppers. 

Sir J. Colonel, I hear jmu go sometimes to Derby- 
shire; I wish you would come and foul a plate with 
me. 

Col. I hope you will give me a soldier's bottle. 

Sir J. Come and try. Mr. Neverout, you are a 
Town wit: can you tell me what kind of herb is to- 
bacco ? 

Never. Why, an Indian herb, sir John. 

Sir J, No ; tis a pot herb ; and so here’s t'ye in a 
pot of my lord's October. 

Lady S. I hear, sir John, since you are married, you 
have foreswore tlie town. 

Sir J. No, madam ; I never foreswore anything but 
the building of churches. 

Lady S. Well ; but, sir John, when may we hope 
to see you again in London ? 

Sir J. Why, madam, not till the ducks have eat up 
9ie d ht, os the children say. 
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Never. Come, sir John : 1 foresee it will rain 
terribly, 

Smart. Come, sir John, do nothing rashly ; let us 
drink first. 

Spark. I know sir John will go, though he was sure 
it would rain cats and dogs : but pray stay, sir John ; 
you'll be time enough to go to bed by candlelight. 

Smart. Why, sir John, if you must needs go, while 
you stay, make use of your time ; here’s my service to 
you, a health to our friends in Derbyshire : come, sit 
down ; let us put ofl'the evil hour as long as we can. 

Sir J. Faith, I could not drink a drop more if the 
house was full. 

Col. Why, sir John, you used to love a glass of 
good w ine in former times. 

Sir J. Why, so 1 do still, colonel ; but a man may 
love his house very well, without riding on the ridge ; 
besides, I must be with my wife on Tuesday, or there 
will be the devil and all to ])ay. 

Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wish you may be 
wet to the skin. 

Sir J. Ay ; but they say the prayers of the wicked 
won t prevail. 

Sir John takes his leave and goes away. 

Smart. W'ell, miss, how do you like sir John ? 

Miss. Why, I think he's a little upon the silly, or 
so : I believe he has not all the wit in the world : but 
I don't pretend to be a judge. 

Never. Faith, 1 believe he was bred at Hog's Norton, 
where the pigs play upon the organs. 

Spark. Why, Tom, 1 thought you and he were hand 
and glove. 

Never, Faith, he shall have a clean threshold for 
me; I never darkened his door in my life, neither in 
h)wn nor country ; but he’s a queer old duke, by my 
conscience ; and yet, after all, I take him to be more 
knave than fool. 

Lady S. Well, come; a man's a man, if he has but 
a nose on his face. 

Col. J was once wifh him and some other company 
over a bottle, and, egad, he fell asleep, and snored so 
hard that we thought he was driving his hogs to 
market. 

Never. Why, what ! you can have no more of a cat 
than her skin ; you can't make a silk purse out of a 
sow's ear. 

Spark. Well, since he's gone, the devil go with him 
and sixpence ; and there’s money and company too. 

Nether. Faith, he's a countiy put. Pray, miss, let 
me ask you a question. 

Miss. W'ell; but don't ask questions with a dirty 
face, : 1 warrant, what you have to say will keep cold. 

Col. Come, my lord, against you are disposed : 
here's to all that love and honour you. 

Spark. Ay, that was always Dick Nimble’s health. 
I'm sure you know he's dead. 

Col. Dead! well, my lord, you love to be a mes- 
senger of ill news : I'm heartily sorry ; but, my lord, 
we must all die. 

Never. 1 knew him very well : but, pray, how came 
he to die ? 

Miss, There's a question ! you talk like a poticary : 
why, because he could live no longer. * _ 

Never. Well ; rest his soul : we nmst liytr by the 
living, and not by the dead. 

Spark, You know his house was burnt down to the 
ground ? 

Col. Yes; it was in the News. Why, hreand water 
are good servants, but they are very bad masters. 

Smart, Here, take away, and set down a bottle of 
Burgundy. Ladies, you'll stay and drink a gluis oi 
wine before you go to y(*ur tea. 

All taken away, and the wine set doum, 
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Mm givei Neverout a wmart pinch. 

Never, Lord, miss, what d'ye mean ? d’ye think 1 
ttave no feelings? 

Miet, I’m forced to pinch, for the times are hard. 

Never, [Giving Mist a pinch.] Take that, miss; 
what’s sauce for a goose, is sauce for a gander. 

Mies. [Screaming.] Well, Mr. Neverout, that shall 
neither go to heaven nor hell with you. 

Never. [Taken Mitu by the hand.] Come, miss, let 
us lay all quarrels aside, and be friends. 

Miss. Don’t be so teazing ; you plague a body so ! 
can’t you keep your filthy hands to yourself? 

Never. Pray, miss, where did you get that picktooth- 
case ? 

Miss. I came honestly by it. 

Never. I’m sure it was mine, for I lost just such a 
one ; nay, I don’t tell you a lie. 

Miss. No ; if you lie, it is much. 

Never. Well; I'm sure 'tis mine. 

Miss. What ! you think everything is yours, but a 
little the king has. 

Never. Colonel, you have seen my fine picktooth- 
case ; don’t you think this is the very same ? 

Coi. Indeed, miss, it is very like it. 

Miss. Ay ; what he says, you’ll swear. 

Never. Well ; but I’ll prove it to be mine. 

Miss. Ay ; do, if you can. 

Never. Why, what's yours is mine, and what’s mine 
18 my own. 

Miss Well, run on till you're weary; nobody 
holds you. 

Neverout gapes. 

Col. What ! Mr. Neverout, do you gape for prefer- 
ment? 

Never. Faith, I may gape long enough, before it 
falls into my mouth. 

Lady S. Mr. Neverout, iny lord and I intend to 
beat up your quarters one of tliese days : I hear you 
live high. 

Never. Yes, faith, madam ; I live high and lodge 
ill a garret 

Col, But, miss, I forgot to tell you, that Mr. Never- 
out got the devilishest fall in the park to-day. 

Miss. I hope he did not hurt the ground : but how 
was it, Mr. Neverout? I wish I had been there to 
laugh. 

Never. Why, madam, it was a place where a cuck- 
old had been buried, and one of his horns sticking out, 
I happened to stumble against it ; that was all. 

Lady S. Ladies, let us leave the gentlemen to them- 
selves ; I think it is time to go to our tea. 

Lady A. and Miss. My lords and gentlemen, your 
most humble servant. 

Smart. Well, ladies, we'll wait on you an hour 
hence. 

The Gentlemen alone. 

Smart, Come, John, bring us a fresh bottle. 

Col. Ay, my lord ; and pray let him carry off the 
dead men, as we say in the army. 

[Meaning the empty bottles. 

Spark. Mr. Neverout, pray, is not that bottle full? 

Never. Yes, my lord, full of emptiness. 

Smart. And, d’ye hear, John, bring clean ghisses. 

Col. I’ll keep mine; fori think wine is the best 
liquor to wash glasses in. 

DIALOGUE HI. 

The Ladies at their tea*. 

Ijady S. Well, ladies; now let us have a cup of 
discourse to ourselves. 

Lady A What do you think of your friend sir 
Joan Spe!i lall ? 


Lady S. Why, madam, ’tis happy for hi/ii that hk 
father wiis bom before him. 

Miss. They say he makes a very ill husband to my 
lady. 

Lady A. But he must be allowed to be the fondest 
father in the world. 

Lady S. Ay, madam, that's true; for they say, the 
devil is kind lo his own. 

^ Miss. I am told my lady manages him to admira- 
tion. 

Lady S. That I believe ; for she’s as cunning as a 
dead pig, but not half so honest. 

Lady A. They say she’s quite a stranger to all his 
gallantries. 

Lady S. Not at all ; but, you know, there’s none so 
blind as they that won’t see. 

Miss. O, madam, I am told she watches him as a 
cat would watch a mouse. 

Lady A. Well, if she ben t foully belied, she pays 
him in his own coin. 

Lady S. Madam, I fancy I know your thoughts, 
as well as if I were within you. 

iMdy A. Madam, I was t'other day in company with 
Mrs. Clatter ; I find she gives herself airs of being 
acquainted with your ladyship. 

Miss. O the hideous creature! did you observe her 
nails? they were long enough to scratch her grannum 
out of her grave. 

Lady S. Well, she and Tom Gosling were banging 
compliments backward and forward : it looked like two 
asses scrubbing one another. 

Miss. Ay, claw me, and I'll claw you : but, pray, 
madam, who were the company ? 

Lady S. Why there was all the world and his wife ; 
there was Mrs. Clatter, lady Singular, the countess of 
Talkham, (I should have named her first,) Tom Gos- 
ling, and some others, whom I have forgot. 

Lady A. I think the countess is very sickly. 

Lady S. Yes, madam ; she'll never scratch a gray 
head, I promise her. 

Miss. And pray, what was your conversation? 

Lady S. Why Mrs. Clatter had all the talk to her- 
self, and was perpetually complaining of her misfor- 
tunes. 

Lady A. She brought her husband 10,000/. ; she 
has a town-house and country-house : would the 
woman have her a — hung with points ? 

Lady S. She would fain be at the top of the house 
before the stairs are built. 

Miss. Well, comparisons are odious; but she’s as 
like her husband as if she were spit out of his mouth ; 
as like as one egg is to another : pray, how was she 
dressed ? 


Lady S. Why, she was as fine as fi’pence; buh 
truly, I thought there was more cost tliau worship. 

Lady A. I don’t know her husband ; pray what is 
he? 


Lady S. Wh»r, he's a counsellor of the law; you 
must know he cuine to us as drunk as David’s sow. 

Miss. What kind of creature is he ? 

Lady S. You inust know, the man and his wife are 
coupled like rabbits, a fat and a lean ; he’s as fat as a 
porpus, and she s one of Pharaoh's lean kine : the 
ladies and Tom Gosling were proposing a party at 
quadrille, but he refused to make one ; Damn your 
cards, said he, they are the devil's books. 

Lady A. A dull unmannerly brute ! well, God send 
him more wit. and me more money. 

Miss. Lord! madam, I would not keep such com- 
pany for the world, 

lAidy S. O, miss, ’tis nothing when you are used to 
It : besides, you know for want of company, welcome 
trumjiery. 

Miss. Did your ladyship play? 
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Ijtdy S. Yes, and won; so I came off with fiddlers 
fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady A. Ay ; what says Pluck ? 

Mi99, Well, my elbow itches ; I shall change bed- 
fellows. 

Lady S. And my right hand itches ; I shall receive 
money. 

Lady A. And my right eyes itches; I shall cry. 

Lat^ S. Miss, I hear your friend Mrs. Giddy has 
discarded Dick Shuttle : pray, has she got anotlier 
lover ? 

Mm, I hear of none. 

Lady S. Why, the fellow's rich, and I think she 
was a fool to throw out her dirty water before she got 
clean. 

Lady A. Miss, that's a handsome gown of yours, 
and finely made ; very eenteel. 

Miss. I am glad ytmr ladyship likes it. 

Lady A. Your lover will be in raptures; it becomes ' 
you admirably. | 

Miss, Ay ; I assure you I won't take it as I have 
done; if this won't fetch him, the devil fetch him, 
say I. 

Lady S, [to lady A."] Pray, madam, when did you 
see sir Peter Muckworm ? 

Lady A. Not this fortnight; I hear he's laid up 
with the gout. 

Lady S. What does he do for it ? 

Lady A, I hear he's weary of doctoring it, and now 
makes use of nothing but patience and flannel. 

Miss. Pray, how does he and my lady agree? 

Lady A. 'Ifou know he loves her as the devil loves 
holy water. 

Miss. They say she plays deep with sharpers, that 
cheat her of her money. 

Lady A. Upon my word they must rise early that 
would cheat her of her money ; sharp's the word with 
her ; diamonds cut diamonds. 

Miss, Well, but I was assured from a good hand, 
that she lost at one sitting to the tune of a hundred 
guineas ; make money of that ! 

Lady S. Well, but do you hear that Mrs. Plump is 
brought to bed at last ? 

Miss. And pray what has God sent her ? 

Lady S. Why, guess if you can. 

Miss. A boy, I suppose. 

Lady S. No, you are out; guess again. 

Miss. A girl, then. 

Lady S. You have hit it ; 1 believe you are a witch. 

Miss. O, madam, the gentlemen say, all fine ladies 
are witches ; but I pretend to no such thing. 

Lady A. Well, she had good luck to draw Tom 
Plump into wedlock ; she ris with her a — upwards. 

Miss, Fie, madam; what do you mean? 

Lady S, O, miss, ’tis nothing what we say among 
ourselves. 

Miss. Ay, madam ; but tliey say hedges have eyes, 
and walls have ears. 

Lady A, Well, miss, I can’t help it; you know. I'm 
old Telltruth ; I love to call a spade a spade. 

Lady S. [Mistakes the teatongs for the spoon.] 
What! I thiiik my wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Miss Why, madam, there was but a right and a 
wrong. 

Lady S, Miss, I hear that you and lady Coupler 
are as great as cup and can. 

Lady A. Ay, miss, as great as the devil and the earl 
of Kent,* 

Lac^ S, Nay, I am told you meet together with as 
much love as there is between the old cow and the 
haystack. 

* An oW Rngliah saying tliat obtained from the reign of 
Edward the Confessor, no way comidimentarv to Goodwin, 

ssiiofKeul. 
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Miss. I own I love her very well ; but there’s differ- 
ence between staring and stark mad. 

Lady S. They say she begins to grow fat. 

Miss. Fat ! ay, fat as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady S. Indeed, lady Answerall, (pray forgive 
me,) 1 think your ladyship looks thinner than when 1 
saw you last. 

A/iot. Indeed, madam, I think not ; but your lady- 
ship is one of Job’s comforters. 

Lady A. Well, no matter now I look ; I am bought 
and sold : but really, mi&s, you are so very obliging, that 
I wish I were a handsome young lord for your sake. 

Miss. O, madam, your love’s a million. 

Lady S. [To lady A.~\ Madam, will your ladyship 
let me wait on you to the play to-morrow ? 

Lady A. Madam, it becomes me to wait on your 
ladyship. 

Miss. What, tlien, I'm turned out for a wrangler? 

Ihe Gentlemen come in to the Ladies to drink tea. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, we wanted you sadly; you are 
always out of the way when you should be bang'd. 

Never. You wanted me ! pray, miss, how do you look 
when you lie ? 

Miss. Petter than you when you cry. Manners, 
indeed ! I find you mend like sour ale in summer. 

Never. I beg your pardon, miss ; 1 only meant, 
when you lie alone. 

Miss. That’s well turn'd ; one turn more would have 
turn’d you down stairs. 

Never. Come, miss, be kind for once, and order me 
a dish of coffee. 

Miss. Pray, go yourself ; let us wear out the oldest ; 
besides I can t go, for I have a bone in my leg. 

Col. They say, a woman need but look on her apron- 
string to find an excuse. 

Never. Why, miss, you are grown so peevish, a dog 
would not live with you. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I beg your diversion : no 
oflence, I hope; but truly in a little time you intend to 
make the colonel as bad as yourself ; and that’s as bad 
as can be. 

Never. My lord, don't you think miss improves 
wonderfully of late ? Why, miss, if I spoil tlie colonel, 
I hope you will use him as you do me ; for you know, 
love me, love my dog. 

Col. How's that, Tom? Say that again: why, if I 
am a dog, sliahe hands, brother. 

Here a great ^ hud^ long laugh. 

Smart. But pray, gentlemen, why always so severe 
upon poor miss? On my conscience, colonel and Tom 
Neverout, one of you two are both knaves. 

Col. My lady Answerall, I intend to do myself the 
honour of dining with your ladyship to-morrow. 

Lady A. Ay, colonel, do if you can. 

Miss. I’m sure you'll be glad to be welcome. 

Col. Miss, I thank you; and, to reward you. I II 
come and drink tea with you in the morning. 

Miss. Colonel, there’s two words v.) that bargain. 

Col. [To lady Smart.] Your ladyship lias a very fine 
watch ; well may you wear it. 

Lady S. It is none of mine, colonel. 

Col. Pray, whose is it tlien ? 

Lady S, Why, ’tis my lord's ; for they say a married 
woman has nothing of her own but her wedding-ring 
and her hair-lace : but if women had been the law- 
makers, it would have been better. 

Col. This watch seems to be quite new. 

Lady S. No, sir, it has been twenty years in my 
lord’s family ; but Quare put a new case and dial-plat* 
to it. 

Never. Why, that’s fur all the world like 1’*c man. 
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who Bwore he kept the same knife forty years, only he 
•ometimei changed the haft, and sometimes tlie blade. 

Smart, Well, Tom, to give tlie devil his due, thou 
art a right woman's man. 

Co/. Odd so! I have broke the hinge cf my snuff- 
box ; Tm undone, besides the loss. 

Miig. Alack -a-day, colonel ! 1 vow 1 had rather have 
found 40«. 

Nnjer, Why, colonel, all that I can say to comfort 
you is, that you must mend it with a new one. 

Miss laughs. 

Col, What, miss! you can't laugh, but you must 
show your teeth. 

Miss. I'm sure you show your teeth when you can't 
bite : well, thus it must be, if we sell ale. 

Never. Miss, you smell very sweet ; I hope you don't 
carry perfumes? 

Miss. Perfumes! No, sir; I'd have you to know, it 
is nothing but the grain of my skin. 

Col. Tom, you have a good nose to make a poor man's 

sow. 

Spark. So, ladies and gentlemen, methinks you are 
very witty upon one another : come, i)()x it about ; twill 
come to my father at last. 

Col. Why, my lord, you see miss has no mercy ; I 
wish she were married ; but 1 doubt the gray mare 
would prove the better horse. 

Miss. Well, God forgive you for that wish. 

Spark, Never fear him, miss. 

Miss. What, my lord, do you think I was born in a 
wood, to be afraid of an owl ? 

Smart. What have you to say to that, colonel? 

Never, O, my lord, my friend the colonel scorns to 
set his wit against a child. 

Miss. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Col. Well, miss, they say a woman’s tongue is the 
last thing about her tliat dies; therefore, let's kiss and 
be friends. 

Miss. Hands off! that’s meat for your master. 

Spark. Faith, colonel, you are for ale and cakes : but 
after all, miss, you are too severe ; you would not 
meddle with your match. 

Miss. All they can say goes in at one ear and out at 
t’other for me, 1 can assure you : only I wisli they would 
l)e quiet, and let me drink my tea. 

Never. What I I warrant you think all is lost that 
goes beside your own mouth. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for 
once, if it be possible : one would think you were a 
woman in man’s clothes, by your prating. 

Never. No, miss ; it is not handsome to see one hold 
one’s tongue : besides, 1 should slobber my fingers. 

Col. Miss, did you never hear tliat three women and 
a goose are enough to make a market ? 

Miss. I’m sure, if Mr. Neverout or you were among 
them, it would make a fair. 

Footman comes in. 

Jjidy S. Here, take away the tea-table, and bring up 
candles. 

Lady A. O, madam, no candles yet, I beseech you ; 
don’t let us burn day-light. 

Never. I dare swear, miss, for her part, will never 
bum day-light, if she can help it. 

Miss, Lord ! Mr. Neverout, one cannot hear one's 
own ears for you. 

Lady S, Indeed, madam, it is blindman's holiday; 
we shall soon be all of a colour. 

Never. Why, then, miss, we may kiss where we like 
best. * 

Miss, Fogh! these men talk of notliing but kissing. 

spits. 

Never. IVhat, miss, does it make your moutii water ? 


Lady S, It is as good to be in the dark as with mt 
light ; therefore pray bring in candles : tliey say women 
and linen show oest by candlelight : come, geutlemeiv 
are you for a mrty at quadrille? 

Col. I'll mat [e one with you three ladies. 

Lady A. I’ll sit down, and be a stander by. 

Lady S. [To lady A."] Madam, does your ladyship 

. ay ? 

Col. Yes; I suppose her ladyship plays somet'imcs 
for an egg at Easter. 

Never. Ay ; and a kiss at Christmas. 

Lad^ A, Come, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue, 
and mind your knitting. 

Never, With all my heart; kiss my wife, and wel- 
come. 

The Colonel, Mr. Neverout, Lady Smart, and 

Miss go to quadrille f and si^ there till three in the 

morning. 

They rise from cards. 

Lady S. Well, miss, you’ll have a sad husband, you 
have such good luck at cards. 

Never. Indeed, miss, you dealt me sad cards; if you 
deal so ill by your friends, what will you do with your 
enemies ? 

Lady A, I’m sure ’tis time for honest folks to be 
a-bed. 

Miss. Indeed my eyes draw straws. 

She's almost asleep. 

Never, Why, miss, if you fall asleep, somebody may 
get a pair of gloves. 

Col. I am going to the land of Nod. 

Never. Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire. 

Lady S. I'm sure I shall sleep without rocking. 

Never. Miss, 1 hope you'll dream of your sweetheart. 

Miss. Of no doubt of it. I believe 1 shan't be able 
to sleep for dreaming of him. 

Col. [To Miss.] Madam, shall I have the honour to 
escort you ? 

Miss. No, colonel, I thank you ; my mamma has 
sent her chair and footmen. Well, my lady Smart, 
I’ll give you revenge whenever you please. 

Footman comes in. 

Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting. 

They all take their chairs and go ojf, 

DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

“This tract, wliich immediately follo>vcMf Swift’s Will, ig im- 
]>ei'l’ect nnd unttnished. A preface aud dedication were to have 
been added. It was not published till after the dean’s death ; 
but the MS. wag handed about, and much applauded in hU 
lifetime. The tract is written in so facetious a kind of low 
humour that it must please many reatlers; nor is it without 
some degree of merit, by pointing out, with an amazing exact- 
ness, (and what, in a less trivial case, must have been called 
judgment,) the faults, blunders, tricks, lies, and various 
knaveries of domestic servants. How much time must have 
been employed in putting together such a work ! Wliat an 
intenseness of tliought must have been bestowed upon the 
lowest and most slavish scenes of life I It is one of those com- 
X>o8itious that the utmost strength of wit can scarce sustain 
from sinking. A man of Swift’s exalted TOnius ought con- 
stantly to have soared into higher regions. He ought to ha> « 
looked upon persons of inferior abilities as chil^n. whom 
nature had apj^inted him to instruct, encourage, and improve. 
Superior talents seem to have been intended by Providence as 
public benefits : and the person who possesses such blessings 
is certainly answ eruble to heaven for tliosc endowments which 
he enjoys above the rest of mankind. Let him jest with 
dignity, and let him be ironical upon useful subjects; leaving 
poor slaves to heat their porridge, or drink their small beer, in 
such ve88«»l8 as they shall find proper. The dean, it seems, had 
not this way of tlduking; and having long indulged his 
passions, at last, perhaps, mistook tliem lor his duty.’ “L ord 
Orrkry’s Remarks on the Life and fVritings of Swift- And 
Faulkner, the Irish editor, gives fiie following aoccnmt of "The 
Directions to Servants.”-—*' The following treatise was begun 
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•onM yean a^ by the author, who had not leisure to finish and 
put it into proper order, iming engaged in many other works of 
greater use to his country, as may l)e seen by most of his 
writings. But as die author's design was to expose the villanies 
and frauds of servants to their masters and mistresses, we shall 
make no apology for its publication ; but give it our readers in 
the same manner us we find it in the original, which may be 
seen in the printer’s custody. The few tautologies that occur in 
the characters left unfinished w ill make the reader look upon 
the whole as a rough draught, with several outlines only 
drawn. However, that there may appear no daubing or patch- 
work by other hands, it is thought most advisable to give it in 
the author's own words. It is imagined that he intended to 
make a large volume of this work ; but, as time and health 
would not permit him. the reader may draw', from what is here 
exhibited, mean-^ to detect the many vices and faults to which 
people in tliat kind of low life are subject. If gentlemen 
would seriously consider this work, which is written fo»* their 
instruction, (although ironically,) it would make them oetter 
economists, and preserve their estates and families from ruin. 
It may be seen by some scattered papers (wherein w'ere given 
hints for a dedication and preface, ana a list of all degrees of 
servants) that the author intetided to have gone through 
nil their characters. This is all that need be said as to this 
treatise, which can only be looked uiion as a foagmeut.” 

RULES THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS IN 
GENERAL. 

When your* master or lady calls a servant by name, 
if that servant be not in the way, none of you are to 
answer, for then there will be no end of your drudgery : 
and masters themselves allow, that if a servant comes 
when he is called, it is sufficient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and 
insolent, and behave yourself as if you were the injured 
person ; this will immediately put your master or lady 
off their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your 
fellow-servants, he sure to conceal it, for fear of being 
called a tell-tale ; however, there is one exception in 
case of a fiivourite servant, who is justly hated by the 
whole family ; who therefore are hound, in prudence, 
to lay all the faults they can upoiidhe favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market-man, 
and every other servant wlio is concerned in the 
expenses of the family, should act as if his master's 
whole estate ought to he applied to that servant's 
particular business. For instance, if the cook com- 
putes his master's estate to be 1000/. a-year, he reason- 
ably concludes that 1000/. a-year will afford meat 
enough, and therefore he need not be sparing; the 
butler makes the same judgment ; so may the groom 
and the coachman ; and thus every brancli of expense 
will be filled to your master’s honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, with 
submission to your masters and ladies is an un- 
mannerly practice,) it often happens that some stranger 
will have the good nature to drop a word iii your 
excuse ; in such a case you will have a good title to 
justify yourself, and may rightly conclude, that when- 
ever he chitles you afterward, on other occasions, he 
may he in the wrong ; in which opinion you will he 
the better confirmed, by stating the case to your fellow- 
^rvants in your own way, who will certainly decide 
in your favour : therefore, as I have said before, when- 
ever you are chidden, complain as if you were injured. 

It often happens, that servants sent on messages are 
apt to stay out somewhat longer than the message 
requires ; perhaps two, four, six, or eight hours, or 
seme such trifle; for the temptation to be sure was 
great, and flesh and blood cannot always resist. 
When you return, the master storms, the lady scolds ; 
stripping, cudgelling, and turning off is the word. 
But here you ought lie provided with a set of excuses, 
epough to serve on all occasions : for instance, your 
lincle came fourscore miles to town this moniitig on 
purpose to see you, and goes back by break of day to- 
morrow : a brofliei servant, that borrowed money of 
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you when he was out of place, was running away to 
Ireland: you were taking leave of an old fellow- 
servant, who was shipping for Barbadoes : your father 
sent a cow to you to sell, and you could not get a 
chapman till nine at night : you were taking leave of a 
dear cousin who is to he hanged next Saturday : you 
wrenched your foot against a stone, and were forced to 
stay three hours in a shop before you could stir a step : 
some nastiness was thrown on you out of a garret- 
window, and you were ashamed to come home beft're 
you were cleaned, and the smell went off: you weie 
pressed for the sea -service, and carried before a justice, 
of peace, who kept you three hours before he examined 
you, and you got off with much ado : a bailiff, by 
mistake, seized you for a debtor, and kept you the 
whole evening in a spunging-house : you were told 
your master had gone to a tavern, and came to some 
mischance, and your grief was so great, that you in- 
quired for his honour in a hundred taverns hetweesii 
Pall-Mall and Temple- bar. 

Take all tradesmen's parts against your master, and 
when you are sent to buy anything, never offer to 
cheapen it, but generously pay the full demand. This 
is highly to your master’s honour, and may be some 
shillings in your pocket ; and you are to consider if 
your master has paid too much, he can better afford 
the loss than a poor tradesman. 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business, but 
that for which you are particularly hired. For ex- 
ample, if tlie groom be drunk or absent, and the butler 
be ordered to shut the stable door, the answer is ready, 
— An please your honour I don't understand horses : 
if a corner of the hanging wants a single nail to fasten 
it, and the footman be directed to tack it up, he may 
say he does not understand that sort of woioc, hut Ids 
honour may send for the upholsterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with the 
servants for not shutting the doors after them : but 
neither masters nor ladies consiiler that those door.s 
must he open before they can be shut, and lliat flje 
labour is double to open and shut the doors ; therefore 
tlie best, and shortest, and easiest way is to do neither. 
But if you are so oflen teazed to shut the door, that you 
cannot easily forget it, then give the door such a clap 
as you go out, as will shake the whole room, and make 
everything rattle in it, to put your master and lady in 
mind that you observe their directions. 

If you find yourself to grow into favour with your 
master or lady, take some opportunity in a very mild 
way to give them warning ; and when they ask the 
reason, and seem loth to jiart with you, answer, that 
you would rather live with them than anybody elsq 
hut a poor servant is not to be blamed if he strives to 
better himself; that service is no iulieritance ; that 
your work is great, and your wages very small. Upon 
which, if your master has any generosity, he will add 
5«. or 10s. a-quarter rather than let you go; but if 
you are baulked, and have no mind to go ofl’, get some 
fellow -servant to tell your master that he has prevailed 
upon you to stay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night; and 
take in the butler, provided he will give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweetheart’s, viith 
the smoke of a candle, on the roof of th% kitchen or 
the servants’ hall, to show your learning. 

If you are a young, sightly fellow, whenever you 
whisper your mistress at the table, run your nose full 
in her cheek ; or if your breath he good, breathe fuR 
in her face ; this I have known to have had very good 
consequences in some families. 

Never come till you have lieen called three or fouy 
times ; for none but clogs will come at the first whistle ; 
and when the master calls “ Who’s there f’ no senaut 
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is bound to come ; for Who’s th^re is nobody’s 
name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drinking- 
vessels below stairs, (which is usually done in a week,) 
the copper pot will do as well ; it can boil milk, heat 
porridge, hold small beer, or, in case of necessity, serve 
for a Jordan ; therefore apjdy it indiflerently to all these 
uses; but never wash or scour it, for fear of taking off 
the tin. 

Although you are allowed knives for the servants’ 
liall at meals, yet you ought to spare them, and make 
use of your master’s. 

Let it be a constant rule, that no chair, stool, or 
table, in the servants’ hall or tlie kitchen, shall have 
above three legs, which has been the ancient and 
constant practice in all the families I ever knew, and it 
is said to he founded upon two reasons; first, to show 
that servants are ever in a tottci ing condition ; sec«)ndly, 
it was thought a j)oint of liuinility, that the servants’ 
chairs and tables should have at least one leg fewer 
than those of their masters. I grant there has been an 
exception to this rule with regard to the cook, who, 
by old custom, was allowed an easy chair to sleep in 
after dinner ; and yet I have seldom seen them with 
above three legs. Now this epidemical lameness of 
servants’ chairs is, by philosophers, imputed to two 
causes, which are observed to make the greatest revo- 
lutions in states and empires ; I mean love and war, 
A stool, a chair, or a talde is the first weapon taken up 
ill a general romping or skirmish ; and after a ])eace, the 
chairs, if they be not very strong, are apt t,) suffer in 
the conduct of an amour, the cook being usually fat 
and heavy, and the butler a little in drink. 

I could never endure to see maid-servants so un- 
genteel as to walk the streets with their petticoats })inned 
u]) ; it is a foolish excuse to allege their jietticoats will 
be dirty, when they have so easy a remedy as to walk 
three or four times down a clean pair of stairs after they 
come home. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant in 
the same street, leave your own street-door open, that 
you may get in without knocking when you come 
back ; otherwise your mistress may know you are gone 
out, and you must be chidden. 

I do most earnestly exhort you all to unanimity and 
concord : but mistake me not — you may quarrel with 
each other as much as you please, only always hear in 
mind that you have a common enemy, which is your 
master and lady, and you have a common cause to de- 
fend. Believe an old juactitiorier ; whoever, out of 
malice to a fellow-servant, carries a tale to his master, 
shall he ruined by a general coidederacy against him. 

The general place of rendezvous for all the servants, 
both ill winter and summer, is the kitchen ; there the 
grand affairs of the family ought to be consulted, whe- 
ther they concern the stable, the dairy, the pantry, 
the laundry, the cellar, the nursery, the dining-room, 
or my lady’s chamber : there, as in your own proper 
element, you can laugh, and squall, and romp, in full 
security. 

When any servant comes home drunk, and cannot 
appear, you must all join in telling your mastei that 
he is gone to bed very sick ; upon which your lady if ill 
be so very good-natured as to order some comfortable 
thing for the poor man or maid. 

When your master and lady go abroad togetliw, to 
dinner, or on a visit for the evening, you need leave 
only one servant in the house, unless you have a black- 
guard boy to answer at the door, and attend the 
children, if there be any. W ho is to stay at home is 
to be d-stermined by short and long cuts, and *.hte 
stayer at liome may be comforted by a visit from a 
sweetheart, without danger of being caught together. 
These opportunities must never be missed, because 


they come but sometimes ; and all is safe enough whils 
there is a servant in the house. 

When your master or lady comes home, and wants a 
servant who happens to be abroad, your answer must 
be, that he had but just that minute stept out, being 
setd for by a cousin wlio was dying. 

If your master calls yon by name, and you happen 
to answer at the fourth call, you need not hurry your- 
self; and if you be chidden for staying, you may law- 
fully say, you came no sooner, because you did not 
know what you were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of 
the room, and down stairs, mutter loud enough to he 
plainly heard ; tills will make him believe you are 
innocent. 

W'hoever comes to visit your master or lady when 
they are abroad, never burden your memory with the 
person's name, for indeed you have too many otlier 
things to remember. Besides it is a porter’s business, 
and your master's fault he does not keep one ; and who 
can remember names? and you will certainly mistake 
them, and you (;aii neither write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your master or 
lady, unless you have sorrie hoyjes that they cannot find 
it out in less than half an hour. When a servant is 
turned ofl*, all his faults must he t«ld, although most 
of them were never known by his master or lady ; and 
all mischiefs done by others charged to him. And 
when they ask any of you why you never acquainted 
them before? the answer is, “Sir, or madam, really 1 
was afraid it would make you angry ; and licsides, 
yierhaps you might think it was malice in me.” 
Where there are little masters and misses in a house, 
they are usually great impediments to the diversions of 
the servants; the only remedy is to bribe them with 
goody goodies, that they may not tell tales to papa and 
mamma. 

I advise you of the servants, whose master lives in 
tlie country, and who expect vails, always to stand 
rank and file when a stranger is taking his leave; so 
that he must of necessity pass between you ; and he 
must have more confidence, or less money than usual, 
if any of you let him escape; and according as he 
behaves himself, remember to treat him the next time 
he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to buy anything 
at a shop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket, 
sink the money and take up the goods on your master’s 
account. I’his is for the honour of your master and 
yourself ; for he becomes a man of credit at your re- 
commendation. 

When your lady sends for you up to her chamber, 
to give you any orders, be sure to stand at the door, 
and keep it open, fiddling with the lock all the while 
she is talking to you, and keep the button in your hand, 
for fear you should forget to shut the door after you. 

If your master or lady happen once in their lives to 
accuse you wrongfully, you are a happy servant ; for 
you have nothing more to do, than for every fault you 
commit while you are in their service, to pul them in 
mind of that false accusation, and protest yourself 
equally innocent in the present case. 

When you have a mind to leave your master, and 
are too bashful to break the matter, for fear of offend- 
ing him, the l)est way is to grow rude and saucy of a 
sudden, and beyond your usual behaviour, till he finds 
it necessary to turn you off ; and when you are gone, 
to revenge yourself, give him and his lady such a cha- 
racter to all your brother servants who are out of place, 
that none will venture to offer their service. 

Some nice ladies who are afraid of catching cold, 
having observed that the maids and fellows below 
stairs often forget to shut the door after them, as they 
come in or go out into the back yards, have contrived 
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Aat a pulley and a ro[)e with a large piece of lead at 
the end, should be so fixed, as to make the door shut 
of itself, and require a strong hand to open it; which 
is an immense toil to servants whose business may 
force them to go in and out fifty times in a morning : 
but ingenuity can do much, for pruderd servants have 
found out an effectual remedy against this insupport- 
able grievance, by tying up the pulley in such a man- 
ner that the weight of the lead shall have no effect; 
however, as to my own part, I would rather choose to 
keep the door always oj)en, by laying a heavy stone at 
tiie bottom of it. 

The servants' candlesticks are generally broken, for 
nothing can last for ever. But you may find out many 
expedients; you may conveniently stick your candle 
in a bottle, or with a lump of butter against the wain- 
scot, in a powder-horn, or in an old shoe or in a cleft 
stick, or in the barrel of a pistol, or u|x>n its own grease 
on a table, in a coffeecup, or a drinking-glass, a horn- 
can, a teapot, a twisted napkin, a mustardpot, an ink- 
hom, a marrowbone, a piece of dough, or you may cut 
a hole in the loaf, and stick it there. 

When you invite the neighbouring servants to junket 
with you at home in an evening, teach them a peculiar 
way of tapping or scraping at the kitchen-window, 
which you may hear, but not your master or lady ; 
whom you must take care not to disturb or frighten at 
such unseasonable hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lap-dog,, or favourite cat, a 
monkey, a parrot, a child ; or on the servant who was 
last turned off: by this rule you will excuse yourself, 
do no hurt to anybody else, and save your master or 
lady from the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any work 
you are abotit, use all expedients you can invent rather 
than leave your work undone. For instance, if the 
poker be out of the way, or broken, stir the lire with 
the tongs; if the tongs be not at hand, use the muzzle 
of the bellows, the wrong end of the fire-shovel, the 
handle of the fire-brush, the end of a mop, or your 
master's cane. If you want paper to singe a fowl, tear 
the first book yoti see about the house. Wipe your 
shoes, for want of a clout, with the bottom of a curtain, 
or a damask napkin. Strip your livery lace for garters. 
If the butler wants a Jordan, he may use the great 
silver cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candles, and | 
you ought to be instructed in them all : you may run | 
the candle end against the wainscot, which puts tlie i 
snuff' out immediately ; you may lay it on tlie ground, 
and tread the snuff out with your foot; you may hold 
It upside down, until it is choked witli its own grease, 
or cram it into the socket of the candlestick ; you 
may whirl it round in your hand till it goes out; 
when you go to bed, after you have made water, you 
may dip the candle end into the chamber-put ; you j 
may spit on your finger and thumb, and pinch the 
snuff' till it goes out. The cook may run the candle's 
nose into the meal tub, or the groom into a vessel of ■ 
oafs, or a lock of hay, or a heap of litter ; the house- 
maid may put out her candle by running it against 
tlie looking-glass, which nothing cleans so well as 
candle-snuff; but the quickest and best of all methods 
is to blow it out with your breath, which leaves the 
candle clear, and readier to be lighted. I 

There is nothing so pernicious in a family as a tell- 
tale, against whom it must t)e the principal business of 
you all to unite ; whatever office he serves in, take all 
opportunities to spoil the business he is about, and to ■ 
cross him in everything. For instance, if the butler ' 
be a tell-tale, break his glasses whenever he leaves 
the pantry door open ; or lock the cat or the mastiff in 
it, who will do as well ; mislay a fork or a spoon wo 
as he may never find it. If it be the cook, whenever 
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she turns her back, throw a lump of soot, or a handful 
of salt in the pot, or snmking coals into the dripping- 
pan, or daub the roast meat with the back of the chim- 
ney, or hide the key of the jack. If a footman Ixr 
suspected, let the cook daub the back of his new livery 
or when he is going up with a dish of soup, let hei 
follow him soMy with a ladleful, and dribble it all 
the way up stairs to the dining-room, and then let the 
housemaid make such a noise that her la^Jy may hear 
it. The waitingmaid is very likely to be guilty of this 
fault, in hopes to ingratiate herself; in this case the 
laundress must be sure to tear l«er smocks in the wash- 
ing, and yet wJish them hut half; and when she com- 
plains, tell all the house that she sweats so much, and 
her flesh is so nasty, that she fouls a smock more in 
one hour, than the kitchenmaid does in a week. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Directions to the Butler. 

In my directions to servants, I find from my long 
observation, that you butlers are the principal jiersons 
concerned. 

Your business being of the greatest variety, and re- 
quiring the greatest exactness, I shall, as well as I 
can recollect, run through the several branches of your 
office, and order my instructions accordingly. 

In waiting at the sideboard, take all possible care to 
save your own trouble, and your master’s drinking- 
glasses; therefore, first, since those who dine at Ibe 
same table are supposed to be friends, let them all 
drink out of the same glass without washing, which 
will save you much pains, as well as the hazard of 
breaking them. Give no ]>er8on any liquor until he 
has called for it thrice at least; l)y which means, 
some out of modesty, and others out of forgetfulness, 
will call the seldomer, and thus your master's liquor 
be saved. 

If any one desires a glass of bottled ale, first shake 
the bottle, to see if anything be in it; then taiste it, to 
see what liquor it is, that you may not be mistaken ; 
and lastly, wipe the mouth of the bottle with the palm 
of your hand to show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to liave the cork in the belly of the 
Ixittle than in the mouth ; and if the cork be musty, 
tu- white friars in your liquor, your master will save the 
more. 

If a humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, or a 
dependent cousin, hajipen to be at table, whom you 
find to be little regarded by the master and the company, 
(which nobody is readier to discover and observe than we 
servants,) it must be the business of you and the foot- 
man to follow the example of your betters, by treating 
him many degrees worse than any of the rest ; and you 
cannot idease your master better, or at least your lady. 

If any one calls for small beer toward the end of 
dinner, do not give yourself the pains of going down 
to the cellar, but gather the droppings and leavings out 
of the several cups and glasses, and salvers, into one ; 
but turn your back to the company, for fear of being 
observed. On the contrary, when any one calls for ale 
toward the end of dinner, fill the largest tankard cup 
topful, by which you will have the greatest part left to 
oblige your fellow-servanls, without the sin of stealing 
from your master. ^ 

There is likewise a perquisite full as hoajst, by 
which you have a chance of getting every day tlie best 
part of a bottle of wine for yourself; for you are to 
suppose that gentlefolks will not care for the remainder 
of a bottle ; therefore always set a fiegh one before 
them after dinner, although there has not been above 
a glass drunk out of the other. 

Take special care that your bottles be not mufty be- 
fore vou fill them ; in order to which, blow strongly 
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Ititu the aioa^i of every bottle, and then if you emell 
nothing but your own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are sent down in haste to draw any drink, and 
find it will not run, do not be at the trouble of open- 
ing a vent, but blow strongly into the faucet, and you 
will find it immediately pour into your mouth : or 
take out the vent, hut do not stay to put it in again, for 
fear your master should want you. 

If you are curious to taste some of your master's 
choice bottles, empty as many of them just below the 
neck as will make the quantity you want; but then 
take care to fill them up again with clean water, that 
you may not lessen your master s liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of late 
years in the management of ale and small beer at the 
sideboard : for instance, a gentleman calls for a glass 
of ale and drinks but half ; another calls for small 
beer ; you immediately turn out the remainder of the 
ale into the tankard, and fill the glass with small l)eer ; 
and so backward and forward as long as dinner lasts, 
by which you answer three ends ; first, you save your- 
self the trouble of washing, and consequently the 
danger of breaking your glasses ; secondly, you are sure 
not to be mistaken in giving gentlemen the liquor they 
call for ; and lastly, by this method, you are certain 
that nothing is lost. 

Because butlers are apt to forget to bring up their ale 
and beer time enough, be sure you remember to have 
up yours two hours before dinner ; and place them in 
the sunny part of the room, to let people see that you 
have not been negligent. 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as they call 
it) bottled ale, by which tliey lose a good part of the 
bottom ; let your method be to turn the bottle directly 
upside down, which will make the liquor appear dou- 
ble the quantity ; by this means, you will be sure not to 
lose one drop, and the froth will conceal the muddiness. 

Clean your })late, wijn? your knives, and rub the 
dirty tables with the napkins and table-cloths used 
that day ; for it is but one washing, and besides, it will 
save you wearing out the coarse rubbers ; arid in reward 
of such good husbandry, my judgment is, that you 
may lawfully make use of the finest damask napkins 
for night-caps for yourself. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly 
to be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should 
not believe you had cleaned it. 

There is nothing wherein the skill of a butler more 
appears than in the management of candles, whereof, 
altnough some part may fall to the share of the other 
servants, yet your being the principal person concerned, 

I shall direct my instructions upon this article to you 
only, leaving to your fellow-servants to apply them upon 
occasion. 

First, to avoid burning daylight, and to save your 
master’s candles, never bring them up till half an hour 
after it be dark, although they are called for ever so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, with 
the old snuff at the top, and Sien stick on your fresh 
candles. It is true, this may endanger their falling, 
but the candles will appear so much the longer and 
handsomer before company. At other times, for 
variety, put your candles loose in the sockets, to ahow 
they are clean to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the socket, melt it 
to tire right size in the fire ; and to hide the smoke, 
wrap it in paper half way up. 

You cannot but observe, of late years, the great 
extravagance among the gentry upon the article of 
candles, which a good butler ought by all means to dif- 
courage, both to save his own pains and his ma8t«r*e 
money ; this may be contrived several ways, especially 
when you are ordered to put candles into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles ; and you, who 


are always to consider the advantage of yoiu* master, 
should do your utmost to discouidge them : therefore 
your business must be to press the candle with both 
your hands into the socket, so as to make it lean, in 
such a manner, that the grease may drop all upon the 
floor, if some lady's head-dress, or gentleman’s periwig, 
be not ready to intercept it ; you may likewise stick 
the candle so loose, that it will fa»l upon the glass of 
the sconce, and break it into shatters ; this will save 
your master many a fair penny in the year, both in 
candles and to the glass-man, and yourself much la- 
bour ; for the sconces s^joiled cannot be used. 

Never let the candles burn too low, but give them 
as a lawful perquisite, to your friend the cook, to increase 
her kitchen stud'; or, if this be not allowed in your 
house, give them in charity to the poor neighbours, 
who often run on your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand 
idly watching it, but lay it on the coals, and mind your 
other business : then come back, and if you find it 
toasted quite through, scrape off tlie burnt side, and 
serve it up. 

When you dress up your sideboard, set the best 
glasses as near the edge of the table as you can ; by 
which means they will cast a double lustre, and moke 
a much finer figure ; and the consequence can be at 
most but the breaking half a dozen, which is a trifle 
in your master’s pocket. 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to save your 
master's salt. 

When any salt is spilt on the table, do not let it be 
lost, but when dinner is done, fold up the table-cloth 
with the salt in it, then shake the salt out into the salt- 
cellar to serve next day : but the shortest and surest 
way is, when you remove the cloth, to wrap the knives, 
forks, spoons, salt-cellars, broken bread, and scraps of 
I meat altogether in the table cloth ; by which you will 
I be sure to lose nothing, unless you . think it better to 
shake them out of the window among the beggars, that 
they may with more convenience eat the scrajw. 

Leave tlie dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors, In 
the bottles : to rinse them is but loss of time, since all 
will be done at once in a general washing; and you 
will have a better excuse for breaking them. 

If your master hiis many musty, or very foul and 
crusted bottles, I advise you, in point of conscience, that 
those may be the first you truck at the next alehouse 
for ale or brandy. 

When a message is sent to your master, be kind to 
your brother-servant who brings it ; give him the best 
liquor in your keeping, for your master’s honour; and 
at the first opportunity, he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate and 
china together in the same basket to save candle-light, 
for you know your pantry well enough to put them up 
in the dark. 

When company is expected at dinner, or in the 
evenings, be sure to be abroad, that nothing may be 
got which is under your key ; by which your master 
will save bis liquor, and not wear out his plate. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a hogshead of wine, wherein I recom- 
mend three virtues, cleanliness, frugality, and brotherly 
love. Let your corks be of the longest kind you can 
get; which will save some wine in the neck of every 
bottle ; as to your bottles, choose the smallest you can 
find, which will increase the number of dozens, and 
please your master; for a bottle of wine is always a 
bottle of wine, whether it hold more or less ; and if 
your master has his proper number of dozens, he can- 
not complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed with wine, for 
fear of any moisture left in Ihe washing ; some, out of 
of a mistaken thrift, will rinse a dozen bottles with 
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the mme wiiie; but I would advise you, for more 
caution, to change the wine at every second bottle ; a 
gill may be enough. Have bottles ready by to save 
it ; and it will be a good perquisite, either to sell or 
drink with the cook. 

Never draw your hogshead too low ; nor tilt it, for 
fear of disturbing your liquor. When it begins to 
run slow, and before the wine grows cloudy, shake the 
hogshead, and carry a glass of it to your master ; who 
will praise you for your discretion, and give you all 
the rest as a perquisite to your place : you may tilt 
the hogshead the next day, and in a fortnight get a 
dosen or two of good clear wine to dispose of as you 
please. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco, wViich will give 
to the wine the true taste of the weed, so delightful 
to all good judges in drinking. 

When you are ordered to decant a suspicious Ijottle, 
if a pint be out, give your hand a dexterous shake, 
and show it in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine or any other liquor is to 
be bottled off, wash your bottles immediately before ; 
you begin ; but be sure not to drain them, by which j 
good management your master will save some gallons | 
in every hogshead of wine. 

This is the time that, in honour to your master, you 
ought to show your kindness to your fellow-servants, 
and especially to the cook ; for what signify a few 
flagons out of a whole hogshead ? But make them be 
drunk in your presence, for fear they should be given 
to other folks, and so your master be wronged : but 
advise them, if they get drunk, to go to bed and leave 
word they are sick ; which last caution I would have 
all the servants observe, both male and female. 

If your master finds the hogshead to fall short of 
his expectation, wliat is plainer than that the vessel 
leaked; that the wine-cooper had not filled it in 
roper lime ; that a merchant cheated him with a 
ogshead below the common measure ? 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner, 
(which in many families is part of your ofl&ce,) to 
save firing, and to make more haste, pour it into the 
teakettle from the pot where cabbage or fish have 
been boiling, which will make it much wholesomer, 
by curing the acid and corroding quality of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the 
sconces of the hall, the stairs, and in the lantern, burn 
down into the sockets, until they go out of themselves; 
for which your master and lady will commend your 
thriftiness, as soon as they shall smell the snuff. 

If a gentleman leaves a snuff-box or pick -tooth-case 
oil the table after dinner, and goes away, look upon 
it as part of your vails, for so it is allowed by all 
servants, and you do no wrong to your master or 
lady. 

If you serve a country squire, when gentlemen and 
ladies come to dine at your house, never fail to make 
their servants drunk, and especially the coachman, for 
the honour of your master ; to which, in all your 
actions, you must liave a special regard, as being the 
best judge ; for the honour of every family is deposited 
in the hands of the cook, the butler, and the groom, 
as I shall hereaffer demonstrate. 

Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on the 
table, which is much the securest way ; because, if the 
burning snuff happens to get out of the snuffers, you 
have a chance that it may fall into a dish of soup, 
sack-posset, rice-milk, or the like, where it will be 
immediately extinguished with very little stink. 

When you have snuffed the <;andle, always leave 
the snuffers open, for the snuff will of itself bum away 
to ashes, and cannot fall out and dirty the table when 
you snuff the candles again. 


That the salt may lie smooth in the salt -cellar, press 
it down with your moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with 
our master, be sure to stand full in view, and follow 
im to the door, and, as you have opportunity, look 
full in his face, perhaps it may bring you a shilling ; 
but if the gentleman has lain there a night, get the 
cook, the house-maid, the stable-man, the scullion 
and gardener, to accompany you, and to stand in his 
way to the hall in a line on each side of him : if the 
gentleman performs handsomely, it will do him honour 
and cost your master nothing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the 
table, because in cutting a slice or two it will wipe 
itself. ^ 

Put your miger into every bottle to feel whether it 
be full, which is the surest way, for feeling has no 
fellow. 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or 
small beer, take care to obsei*ve directly the following 
method : hold the vessel between the finger and thumb 
of your right hand, with the palm upwards; then hold 
the candle between your fingers, but a little leaning 
toward the mouth of the vessel ; then take out the 
spigot with your left hand, and clap the point of it in 
your mouth, and keep your left, hand to watch acci* 
dents ; when the vessel is full, withdraw the spigot 
from your moutli, well wetted with spittle, which, 
being of a slimy consistence, will make it stick faster 
in the faucet: if atiy tallow drops into the vessel, you 
may easily (if you think of it) remove it with a spoon. 

Always lock up a cat in the closet where you keep 
your china plates, for fear the mice may steal in and 
break them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his 
bottle-screw in two days, by trying which is hardest, 
tlie point of the screw, or the neck of the bottle : in 
this case to supply the want of a screw, after the stump 
has torn the cork in pieces, make use of a silver fork, 
and when the scraps of the cork are almost drawn out, 
flirt the mouth of the bottle into the cistern three or 
four times, until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your master, and 
gives you nothing when he goes away, you may use 
several methods to show him some marks of your dis- 
leasure, and quicken his memory : if he calls for 
read or drink, yon may pretend not to hear, or send 
it to another who called after him ; if he asks for wine, 
let him stay awhile, and then send him small beer; 
give him always foul glasses ; send him a spoon wlien 
he wants a knife ; wink at the footman to leave him 
without a plate : by these and the like expedients, you 
may probably be a better man by nalf-a-crown 
before he leaves the house, provided you watch an 
opportunity of standing by when he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your fortune is fixed for 
ever ; moderate gaming will be a perquisite of ten 
shillings a- week ; and in such a family 1 would rather 
choose to be butler than chaplain, or even rather than 
be steward ; it is all ready money, and got withoui 
labour, unless your lady happens to be one of those 
who either obliges you to find wax candles, or forces 
you to divide it with some favourite servants; but, at 
worst, the old cards are your own ; and if the game- 
sters play deep or grow peevish, they will change Uie 
cards so often, that the old ones will be a arn^derable 
advantage by stilling them to coffee-houses, oi .amilies 
who love play, but cannot afford better than cards at 
second-hand ; when you attend at the service, he sure 
to leave new packs within the reach of the gamesters ; 
which those who have ill-luck will readily take to 
change their fortune ; and now and then an old pack 
mingled with the rest will easily pass. Be sure to be 
very officious on play nights, and ready with jov^ 
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candlei to light out your company, and have salvers 
of wine at hand to give them when they call ; but 
manage eo with the cook that there be no supper, 
because it will 1)C so much saved in your master s 
family 5 and because a supper will considerably lessen 
your gains. 

Next to cards there is nothing so profitable to you 
as bottles ; in which perquisite you have no competitors 
except (he footmen, who are apt to steal and vend 
them for pots of bew; but you are bound to prevent 
any such abuses in your master’s family : the footmen 
are not to answer for what are broken at a general 
bottling ; and those may be as many as your discretion 
will make them. 

7’he profit of glasses is so very inconi^erable that 
it is hardly worth mentioning ; it consilrs only in a 
small present made by the glass- man, and about four 
shillings in the pound added to the prices, for your 
trouble and skill in choosing them. If your master 
has a large stock of glasses, and you or your fellow- 
servants happen to break any of them without your 
master's knowledge, keep it a secret till there are not 
enougli left to serve the table, then tell your master 
that the glasses are gone ; this will be but one vexation 
to him, which is much better than fretting once or 
twice a-week ; and it is the oflice of a good servant to 
discompose his master and his lady {is seldom as he 
can ; and here the cat and dog will be of great use to 
take the blame from you. Note, tlnit bottles missing 
are supposed to be half stolen by stragglers and other 
servants; and the other half broken by accident and 
a general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are as 
sharp as the edge ; which will have (his advantage, 
that when gentlemen find them blunt on one side they 
may try the other ; and to show you spare no pains in 
8har|)ening the knives, whet them so long, till you 
wear out a good part of the iron, and even the bottom 
of the silver handle. This does credit to your master, 
for it shows good house-keeping, and the goldsmith 
may one day make you a present. 

Your lady, wlien slie finds the small beer or ale dead, 
will blame you (or not remembering to put the peg into 
the vent-hole. This is a great mistake, nothing being 
plainer than that the peg keeps the air in the vessel, 
which spoils the drink, and tlrerefore ought to be let 
out ; but if she insists upon it, to prevent the trouble 
of pulling out the vent, and putting it in a dozen times 
a-day, which is not to be borne by a good servant, leave 
the spigot half out at night, and you will find, with only 
the loss of two or three quarts of liquor, the vessel will 
run freely. 

When you prepare your candles, wrap them up in a 
piece of brown paper, and so stick them into the socket : 
let the paper come half way up the candle, which looks 
handsome if anybody should come in. 

Do all in tlie dark to save your master's candles. 

CHAPTER II. 

Directions to tlie C!ook. 

Although I am not ignorant that it has been a long 
time since the custom l>egan among the people of 
qualify to keep men cooks, and generally of the French 
nation, yet because my treatise is chiefly calculated 
for the general run of knights, squires, and gentlemen, 
both in town and country, I shall therefore apply to 
you, Mrs. Cook, as a woman : however, a great part of 
what 1 intend may serve for either sex ; and your part 
naturally follows the former, because ihe butler and 
you are joined in interest ; your vails are generally 
equal, atid paid when others are disappointed ; you «an 
junket togetner at nights upon your own prog, when the 
rest of the house are a-bed ; and have it in your power 


(0 make every fellow-servant your iHend ; you can give 
a good bit or a good sup to the little masters and misse^ 
and gain their affections : a quarrel between you is very 
dangerous to you both, and will probably end in one of 
you being turned off ; in which fatal case, perhaps it 
will not so easy in some time to cotton with another. 
And now, Mrs. Cook, I proceed to give you my instruc- 
tions i which I desire you will get some fellow-servant 
in the family to read to you constantly one night in 
every week when you are going to bed, whether you 
serve in town or country ; for my lessons shall be fiitted 
for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold 
meat in the house, do not you be so officious as to put 
her in mind ; it is plain she did not want it; and if she 
recollects it the next day, 8{iy she gave you no orders, 
and it is spent ; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dis- 
♦pose of it with the butler, or any other crony, before 
you go to bed. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper while there 
is a cat or a dog in tlie house that can be accused for 
running away with it; but if there happen to be 
neither, you must lay it ujKin the rats, or a strange 
greyhound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbers 
with wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, 
since the table-cloth will do as well, and is changed 
every meal. 

Never clean your spifs after they have been used j 
for the grease left upon (liem by meat is the best thing 
to preserve them from rust ; and when you make use 
of them again, the same grease will keep the inside of 
the meat moist. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are 
below the dignity of your office, and which it becomes 
you to be ignorant of; therefore leave that work wholly 
to the kitchen-wench, for fear of disgracing the family 
you live in. 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your meat as 
cheap as you can ; but when you bring in your accounts, 
be tender of your master's liononr, and set down the 
highest rate ; which, besides, is but justice; for nobody 
can afford to sell at the same rate fhat he buys, and I 
am confident that you may cliarge safely ; swear that 
you gave no more than what ihe butcher and poulterer 
asked. If your lady orders you to set up a piece of 
meat for supper, you are not to understand that you 
must set it up all, therefore you may give half to your- 
self and the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is spent, and 
little done: sucli, for instance, is the dressing small 
birds, requiring a worlil of cookery and clutter, and a 
second or third spit, which, by the way, is absolutely 
needless; for it will be a very ridiculous thing, indeed, 
if a spit, which is strong enough to turn a sirloin of 
beef, should not be al)le to turn a lark ; however, if 
your lady be nice, and is afraid that a large spit will 
tear them, place them handsomely in the dripping-pan, 
where the fat of roiisted mutton or beef falling on the 
birds will serve to baste them, and so save both time 
and butter : for what cook of any spirit would lose her 
. time ill jiicking larks, wheatears, and other small birds f 
Therefore, if you cannot get the maids or the young 
misses to assist you, e’en make short work, and either 
singe or flay them ; there is no great loss in the skins, 
and the flesh is just the same. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept a 
treat of a beef-steak and a pot of ale from the butcher 
I which I think in conscience is no better than wronging 
! your mo-ster ; but do you always take that jierquisite in 
money, if you do not go in trust; or in poundage, when 
you pay tlie bills. 

Tlie kitchen bellows being usually out of order wita 
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itiTring the fire with the mutzle, to save the tongs and 
poker, borrow the bellowsout of your lady 's bed-ciiatnher, 
which, being least used, are commonly the best in the 
house : and if you happen to damage or grease tliem, 
you have a chance to have them left entirely for your 
own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the house to 
send on your errands, and go to market for you on 
rainy days, which will save your clothes, and moke 
you appear more creditable to your mistress. 

If your mistress allows you the kitchen-stuff, in re- 
turn of her generosity take care to boil and roast your 
meat sufficiently. Jf she keeps it for her own profit, do 
her justice; and rather than let a good fire be wanting, 
enliven it now and then with the dripping and the 
butter that hapj^ens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well stuck with skewers, to 
make it look round and plump; and an iron skewer 
rightly employed now and then will make it look 
handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be careful 
only about the middle, and leave the two extreme ])art8 
raw, which will serve another time, and will also save 
firing. 

When you scour your plates and dishes, bend tlie 
brim inward, so as to make them hold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when there 
is a small dinner, or the family dines abroad, that the 
neighbours, seeing the smoke, may commend your 
master's housekeeping : but when much company is 
invited, then be as sparing as possible of your coals, 
oecaiise a great deal of the meat being half raw will be 
saved, ami serve next day. 

Boil your meat constantly in pumj) water, because 
you must sometimeg want river or pipe water ; and 
then your mistress, observing your meat of a different 
colour, will chide you when you are not in fault. 

When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, leave 
the door open, in pity to the poor cat, if she be a g()(»d 
mouser 

If you find it necessary to go to market in a wet day, 
fake out your mistress's riding-hood and cloak, to save 
your clothes. 

Get three or four charwomen to attend you con- 
stantly ill the kitchen, whom you pay at small charges, 
only with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, 
always leave the winder sticking on the jack, to fall on 
their heads. 

If a lump of soot falls into the soup, and you cannot 
conveniently get it out, stir it well, and it will give the 
soup a high French taste. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no con- 
cern, but send it up, for oil is a genfeeler sauce than 
butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a 
silver spoon, for fear of giving them a taste of coj)])er. 

When you setid up butter for sauce, be so thrifty as 
to let it be half water ; which is also much whole- 
«omer. 

If your butter, wlien it is melted, tastes of brass, it 
is your master’s fault, who will not allow you a silver 
saucepan ; besides, the less of it will go further, and 
new tinning is very chargeable ; if you have a silver 
saucepan, and the butter smells of smoke, lay the fault 
upon the coals. 

Never make use of a sjxxuj in anything that you cau 
do with your bauds, for fear of wearing out your master's 
plate. 

When you find that you cannot get djiiner ready at 
the time appointed, put ^he clock back, and then it may 
ke ready to a minute. 

Ijdt a red-hot coa! now and then fall iiuo the diipp.iiig- 


pan, that the smoke of the dripping may ascend, and 
give the roast meat a high taste. 

You are to look upon the kitchen as your dressing- 
room ; but you are not to wash your hands till you 
have gone to the necessary-house, and spitted your 
meat, trussed your fowl, picked your sallad, not indeed 
till after you nave sent up your second course ; for you? 
hands will be ten times fouler with the many things 
you are forced to handle; but when your work is ever, 
one washing will serve for all. 

There is but one part of your dressing that I would 
admit while the victuals are boiling, roasting, or stew- 
ing ; I mean the combing your head, which loses no 
time, because you can stand over your cookery, and 
watch it with one hand, while you are using your comb 
with the other. 

If any of tlie combings happen to be sent up with 
the victuals, you may safely lay the fault upon any of 
the footmen that has vexed you; as those genii emen 
are sometimes a])tto be malicious, if you refuse them a 
sop in the pan, or a slice from the spit, much more when 
yt)u discharge la ladleful of hot porridge on their legs, 
or send tliom uj) to their masters with a dish-clout pinned 
at their tails. 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen-maid to 
bring none but large coals, ait'^ save the small ones for 
the tires above stairs; the first are properest for dressing 
meat, and when they are out, if you hap])en to miscarry 
in any dish, you may fairly lay the fault upon want 
of coals; besides, tlie cinder-pickers will be sure to 
speak ill of your master's housekeeping, where they do 
not find plenty of large cinders mixed with fresli large 
coals; thus you may dress your meat with credit, do 
an act of charity, raise the honour of your master, and 
sometimes get share of a pot of ale for your Uiuiity to 
the cinder-woman. 

As soon as you have sent up tlie second course, you 
have nothing to do (in a great family) until 8U])pcr ; 
thertd'ore sconr your hands and face, )Jiit on your hood 
and scarf, and take yonr jVleasure among your cronies 
till nine or ten at night. — Jlutdine first. 

Let tlicre be always a strict friendship between yon 
and the butl<‘r, for it is both your interests to be united ; 
the butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you 
much ofteiier a cool cup of good liquor. However, be 
cautious of him, for he is sometimes an inconstant lover, 
because be lias great advantage to allure the maids witii 
a glass of sack, or white wine and sugar. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your 
sweetheart the butler loves a sweet-bread ; theriifore set 
it aside till evening; you can say, the cat or the dog 
has run away with it, or you found it tainted, or lly- 
blown ; and besides, it looks as well at the table without 
it as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for dinner, 
and the meat be ovendone, which is generally the case, 
you may lawfully lay tlie fault upon your lady, who 
hurried you so to send up dinner, that yon was lorci d 
to send it up toc) much boiled and roasted. 

Jf your dinner miscarries in almost every dish, how 
could you help it? You were teazed by the footnieii 
coming into the kitchen ; and, to prove it tine, take 
occasion to be angry, and throw a ladleful of liroth on 
one or two of tlieir liveries ; hesirles, Friday ami Child- 
ermas-day are two cross days in the week, ainl it is 
im]K>ssitile to have good luck on either them ; there- 
fore on those two days yon have alavvlul e.^’niise, 

W'hcn you are in haste to take down your dishes, lip 
them in such a niauiier that a dozen will fall together 
upon the dress(*r, just ready for your hand. 

To save time and trouble, eait your apples and onions 
with the same knile ; and well-bred gentry love the tasle 
of an onion in everylliing tiiey eat. 

Lump tlnec or four pounds of butter together will* 
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your hand, then dash it against the wall just over the 
dresser, so as to have it ready to pull by pieces as you 
have occasion for it. 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, 
let me advise you to batter it all, and keep it always 
black ; this will be for your master’s honoiir, for it 
shows there has been constant good housekeeping ; and 
make room for the saucepan by wriggling it on the 
coals, &c. 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a large silver 
spoon for the kitchen, let half the bowl of it be worn 
out with continual scraping and stirring, and often say 
merrily, This spoon owes my master no service. 

When you send up a mess of broth, water-gruel, or 
the like, to your master in a morning, do not forget 
with your thumb and fingers to put salt on the side of 
the plate j for if you make use of a spoon or the end 
of a knife, there may be danger that the salt would fall, 
and that would be a sign of ill luck ; only remember 
to lick your thumb and fingers clean before you offer 
to touch the salt. 

CHAFl’ER III. 

Directions to the Footman. 

Your employment being of a mixed nature, extends 
to a great variety of business, and you stand in a fair 
way of being the favourite of your master or mistress, 
or of the young masters and misses : you are the fine 
gentleman of the family, with whom all the maids are 
in love. You are sometimes a pattern of dress to your 
master, and sometimes he is so to you. You wait at 
table in all companies, and consequently have theopjwr- 
tunity to see and know the world, and to understand 
men and manners. I confess your vails are but few, 
unless you are sent with a present, or attend the tea in 
the country; but you are called Mr. in the neighbour- 
hood, and sometimes pick up a fortune; jierhaps your 
master’s daughter ; and I have known many of your 
tribe to have good commands in the army. In Town 
you have a seat reserved for you in the playhouse, 
where you have an opportunity of Ijecoming wits and 
critic : you have no professed enemy except the rabble, 
and my lady's waiting-woman, who are sometimes apt 
to call you skip'kennel. I have a true veneration for 
your office, because I had once die honour to be one of 
your order, which I foolishly left by demeaning myself 
with accepting an employment in the custom-house. 
Hut that you, my brethren, may come to better fortunes, 

\ shall here deliver my instructions, which have been 
die fruits of much thought and observation, as well as 
of seven years’ experience. 

Ill order to learn the secrets of other families, tell 
them those of your master’s; thus you will grow a fa- 
vourite both at home and abroad, and be regarded as a 
person of importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or bundle 
ill your hands, and carry nothing hut wliat you can bide 
in your pocket, otherwise you will disgrace your 
calling; to prevent which, always retain a blackguard 
boy to carry your load; and if you want farthings, 
]iay him with a good slice of bread, or scrap of meat. 

Let a shoe-boy clean your own shoes first, for fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your master's ; 
keep him on purpose for that use, and to run of errands, 
and pay him with scraps. When you are sent on an 
errand, be sure to edge in some business of your owti, 
either to see your sweetheart, or drink a pot of ale with 
some brother'servanti, which is so much time clear 
gained. 

There is a great controversy about the most conve- 
nient and genteel way of holding your plate at meals f 
some stick it between the ftame and the back of the 
chair, which is an excellent expedient, where the make 


of the chair will allow it ; otliere, for fear the plate 
should fall, grasp it so firmly that their thumb reaches 
to the middle of the hollow ; which, however, if your 
thumb be dry, is no secure method ; and therefore, in 
that case, I advise you wetting the ball of it with your 
tongue : as to that absurd practice of letting the back of 
the plate lie leaning on the hollow of your hand, which 
some ladies recommend, it is universally exploded, 
being liable to so many accidents. Others again are sc 
refined that they hold their plate directly under tlie 
left arm-pit, which is the best situation for keeping it 
warm ; but this may be dangerous in the article of 
taking away a dish, where your plate may happen to 
fall upon some of the company's heads. I confess 
myself to have objected against all these ways, which 
1 have frequently tried ; and therefore, I recommend a 
fourth, which is to stick your plate up to the rim in- 
clusive, in the left side, between your waistcoat and 
your shirt ; this will keep it at least as warm as under 
your arm-pit or ockster, as the Scots call it; this will 
hide it so as strangers may take you for a better 
servant, too good to hold a plate ; this will secure it 
from falling, and thus disposed, it lies ready for you 
to whip out in a moment, ready warmed, to any guest 
within your reach who may want it. And lastly, there 
is another convenience in this method, that if at any 
time during your waiting you find yourself going ta 
cough or sneeze, you can immediately snatch out the 
plate, and hold the hollow part close to your nose or 
mouth, and thus prevent spirting any moisture from 
either, upon the dishes or the ladies’ dress; you see 
gentlemen and ladies observe alike practice on such an 
occasion, with a hat or handkerchief; yet a plate is less 
fouled, and sooner cleaned, than either of these ; for, 
when your cough or sneeze is over, it is but returning 
your plate to the same position, and your shirt shall 
clean it in the passage. 

Take off the largest dishes, and set them on with one 
hand, to show the ladies your vigour and strength of 
back ; but always do it between two ladies, that if the 
dish hapjiens to slip, the soup or sauce may lall on their 
clothes, and not daub the floor ; by this practice, two of 
our brethren, my worthy friends, got considerable 
fortunes. 

Learn all the iiew-fashion words, and oaths, and 
songs, and scraps of plays, that your memory can hold. 
Thus you will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, 
and the envy of ninety-nine beauxs in a hundred. 

Take care that, at certain perioils, during dinner 
especially, when persons of quality are there, you and 
your brethren be all out of the room together ; by which 
you will give yourself some ease from the fatigue of 
waiting, and at the same time leave the company to 
converse more freely, without being constrained by your 
presence. 

When you are sent on a message, deliver it in your 
own words, although it be to a duke or a duchess, and 
not in the words of your master or lady ; for how can 
they understand what belongs to a message as well as 
you, who have been bred to the employment? But 
never deliver the answer till it is called for, and then 
adoni it in your own style. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of 
plates to the kitchen, and when you come to the head 
of the stairs, trundle them all before you ; there is nOt 
a more agreeable sight or sound, especially if they I 4 *. 
silver, besides the trouble they save you, and there they 
will lie ready near the kitchen- door for the scullion to 
wash them. 

If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a dish, and 
it falls out of your hand before you get into tlie dining- 
room, with the meat on the ground, and the sauce 
spilled, take uj) the meat gently, wipe it with the flap 
of your coat, then put it again into the dish, and serv* 
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it up ; and wtien your lady miaset the sauce, tell her it 
is to be sent up in a plate by itself. 

When you carry up a diah of meat, dip your fingers 
in the sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whe^er 
it be good and fit for your master's table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance your 
lady ought to have, and therefore if she sends you on 
a message of compliment or business to a family you 
do not like, deliver the answer in such a manner as 
may breed a quarrel between them not to be reconciled ; 
or if a footman comes from the same family on the like 
errand, turn the answer she orders you to deliver, in ; 
such a manner, as the other family may take it for an ! 
afiront. 

When you are in lodgings, and no shoe-boy to lie 
got, clean your master's shoes with the bottom of the 
curtains, a clean napkin, or your landlady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the house, but when your 
master calls ; and as soon as you come into his presence, 
pull it off to show your manners. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the 
entry, or at the foot of the stairs, by which you will 
have the credit of being at home almost a minute 
sooner, and the scraper will last longer. | 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for then it will be | 
always known that you are absent, and you will be . 
thought an idle, rambling fellow ; whereas if you go 
out and nobody observes you, you have a chance of 
coming home without being missed ; and you need not 
tell your fellow-servants where you are gone, for they 
will be sure to say you were in the house but two 
minutes ago, which is the duty of all servants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw the 
snuff on the floor, and then tread it out, to prevent 
stinking : this method will very much save the snuffers 
from wearing out. You ought also to snuff them close 
to the tallow, which will make them nin, and so increase 
the perquisite of the cook's kitchen-stuff; for she is the 
l)er8on you ought in pmdence to be well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and your 
brethren take the chairs from behind the company, so 
that when they go to sit again, they may fall backward, 
which will make them all merry ; but be you so discreet 
as to hold your laughter till you get to the kitchen, 
and then divert your fellow -servants. 

When you know your master is most busy in com- 
pany, come in and pretend to settle about the room, and 
if he chides, say, you thought he rung the bell. Tliis 
will divert him from plodding on business too much, 
or spending himself in talk, or racking his thoxights, all 
which are hurtful to his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw' of a crab or a 
lobster, clap it between the sides of the dining-room 
door between the hinges ; thus you can do it gradually, 
without mashing the meat, which is often the fate of 
the street-door key, or the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the guests, 
and observe the foul knife and fork lying on the plate, 
show your dexterity ; take up the plate, and throw off 
the knife and fork on the table, without shaking off the 
bones or broken meat that are left ; then the guest, who 
has more time than you, will wipe the fork and knife 
already used. 

When you cany a glass of liquor to any person who 
has called for it, do not bob him on the shoulder, or cry, 
sir, or madam, here's the glass ; that would be unman- 
nerly, as if you had a mind to force it down one’s 
throat, but stand at the person’s left shoulder, and wait 
his time ; and if he strikes it down with his elbow by 
forgetfulness, that was his fault, and not yours. 

When your mistress sends you for a hackney-coach 
in a wet day, come back in tiie coach, to save your 
clothes and the trouble of walking : it is better the 
bottom of her jietticoats sliould be daggled with your 


dirty shoes, tlian your livery be 8ix>iled, and yourself 
get a cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of your station, 
as that of lighting your master in the streets with a 
lantern ; and therefore it is very honest policy to try 
all arts how to evade it; besides, it shows your master 
to be either poor or covetous, which are the two worst 
qualities you can meet with in any service. When I was 
under tliese circumstances, I made use of several wise 
expedients, which I here recommend to you : sometimes 
I took a candle so long, that it reached to the very top 
of the laiitem, and burned it ; but my master, after a 
good beating, ordered me to paste it over with paper. 
1 then used a middling candle, but stuck it so loose in 
the socket, tliat it leaned toward one side, and burned a 
whole quarter of the horn. Then I used a bit of candle 
of half an inch, which sunk in the socket, and melted 
the solder, and forced my master to walk half the way 
in the dark. Then he made me stick two inches of 
candle in the place where the socket was, after which 
I pretended to stumble, jmt out the candle, and 
br()ke all the tin part to pieces : at last, he was forced 
to make use of a lantern-boy, out of perfect good 
husbandry. 

It is much to be lamented that the gentlemen of our 
employment have but two hand5! to carry ])late8, dishes, 
bottles, and the like, out of the room at meals ; and 
the misfortune is still the greater, because one of those 
hands is required to open the door, while you are en- 
cumbered with your load; therefore I advise, that the 
door may be always left a-jar, so as to open it with 
your foot, and then you may carry out plates and dishes 
from your belly up to your chin, besides a good quan- 
tity of things under your arms, which will save you 
many a weary step ; but take care that none of the 
burden falls till you are out of the room, and, if pos- 
sible, out of hearing. 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter in a 
cold rainy night, step to the ale-house and take a pot, 
until it is supposed you have done your errand ; but 
take the next fair opportunity to put the letter in care- 
fully, as becomes an honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coflee for tlie ladies after 
dinner, and the pot happens to boil over while you are 
running up for a spoon to stir it, or thinking of some- 
thing else, or struggling with the chamber-maid fora 
kiss, wipe the sides of the pot clean with a dish-clout, 
carry up your coflee boldly, and when your lady finds 
it too weak, and examines you whether it has not run 
over, deny the fact absolutely ; swear you put in more 
coff'ee than ordinary, that you never stirred an inch 
from it, that you strove to make it better than usual, 
because your mistress had ladles with her, that the ser- 
vants ill the kitchen will justify what you say ; upon 
this, you will find that the other ladies will pronounce 
your coffee to be very good, and your mistress will 
confess that her mouth is out of taste, and she will for 
the future suspect herself, and be more cautious in 
finding fault. This I would have you do from a prin- 
ciple of conscience, for cofl’ee is very unwholesome, and, 
out of affection to your lady, you ought to give it her 
as weak as possible; and upon this argument, whev 
you have a mind to treat any of the maids with a dish 
of fresh coffee, you may and ought to subtract a part 
of the powder, on account of your lady’s health, and 
getting her maid's good will. 

If your master sends you with a small, triflir.^ present 
to one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would 
be of a diamond-ring ; therefore, if the present be only 
half-a-dozen pippins, send up the servant who received 
the message, to say that you were ordei-ed to delivef 
them with your own hands. This will show yoiu ex- 
actness and care to prevent accidents or mistakes ; and 
the gentleman or lady cannot do less than give you a 
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shilling : so when your master receives the like present, 
teach the messenger who brings it to do the same, and 
give your master hints that may stir up his generosity ; 
for brother* servants should assist one another, since it 
is all for their master's honour, which is the chief point 
to be consulted by every good servant, and of which he 
is the best judge. 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a 
wench, or take a running j)ot of ale, or to see a brother 
footman going to be hanged, leave the street door open, 
that you may not be forced to knock, and your master 
discover you are gone out ; for a quarter of an hour's 
time can do his service no injury. 

W'hen you take away the remaining pieces of bread 
after dinner, put them on foul plates, and press them 
down with other plates over them, so as nobody can 
touch them ; and so they will be a good perquisite to 
the blackguard boy in ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your master's shoes 
wifh your own hand, use tlie edge of the sharpest case- 
knife, and dry them with the toes an inch from the fire, 
because wet shoes are dangerous, and besides by these 
arts you will get them the sooner for yourself. 

In some families the master often sends to the tavern 
for a bottle of wine, and you are the messenger : I ad- 
vise you therefore te take the smallest bottle you can 
find ; but, however, make the drawer give you a full 
quart, then you will get a good sup for yourself, and 
your bottle will be filled. As for a cork to stop it, you 
need be at no trouble, for the thumb will do as well, or 
a bit of dirty chewed ])aper. 

In all disputes with chairmen and coachmen, for de- 
manding too much, when your master sends you down 
to chaffer with them, take jjity of the poor fellows, and 
fell your master that they will not take a farthing less : 
it is more for your interest to get share of a pot of ale, 
than to save a shilling for your master, to whom it is 
a trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if she 
uses her coach, do not walk by the coach-side, so as to 
tire and dirt yourself, but get up into your proper place 
behind it, and so hold tiie flambeau sloping forward 
over the coach roof ; and when it wants snuffing, dash 
it against the corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, 
you have two hours safe to spend with your companions 
at the ale-hoose, or over a beef- steak and a pot of beer 
at home with the cook and the maids ; and, indeed, 
poor servants have so few opportunities to be happy 
that tliey ought not to lose any. 

Never wear socks when you wait at meals, on ac- 
count of your own health, as well as of them who sit 
at table ; because as most ladies like the smell of 
young men's toes, so it is a sovereign remedy against 
vapours. 

Choose a service, if you can, where your livery co- 
lours are least tawdry and distinguishing ; green and 
\ellow immediately betray your office, and so do all 
kinds of lace, except silver, which will hardly fall to 
your share, unless with a duke, or some prodigal just 
come to bis estate. The colours you ought to wisli 
for are blue, or filemot turned up with red ; which, 
with a borrowed sword, a borrowed air, your master's 
linen, and a natural and improved confidence, will 
give you what title you please, where you are not 
known. 

When you carry dishes or other things out of the 
room at meals, fill both your hands as full as possible ; 
for although you may sometimes spill, and sometimes 
let fall, yet you will find at the year's end you have 
made great despatch and saved abundance of time. 

I f your master or mistress happen to walk the streifs, 
keep on one side and as much on the level with them 
iM you cart, wlrich people observing, will cither think 


I you do not belong to them, or that you are one of their 
I companions ; but if either of them happen to turn back 
atid speak to you, so that you are under tire necessity to 
take oft' your hat, use but your thumb and one finger, 
and scratch your head with the rest. 

In winter time light the dining-room fire but two mi- 
nutes before dinner is served up, that your master may 
see how saving you are of his coals. 

When you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean away 
the ashes from betwixt the bars with the tire- brush. 

When you are ordered to call a coach, although it be 
midnight, go no further than the door, for fear of being 
I out of the way when you are wanted ; and there stand 
■ bawling, Coach, coach, for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfor- 
tune to be treated scurvily by all mankind, yet you 
make a shift: to keep up your spirits, and sometimes 
arrive at considerable fortunes. I was an intimate 
friend to one of our brethren who was footman to a 
court lady ; she had an honourable employment, was 
sister to an earl, and the widow of a man of quality. 
She observed something so polite in my friend, tlie 
gracefulness with which he tripped before her chair, 
and put his hair under his hat, that she made him 
many advances ; and one day faking the air in her 
coach, with Tom behind it, the coachman mistook 
the way, and 8topj)ed at a privileged chapel, where the 
couple were married, and Tom came home in tin 
I chariot by his lady's side : but he unfortunately 
taught her to drink brandy, of which she died, after 
having pawned all her plate to purchase it, and Turn 
is now a journeyman maltster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of oui 
fraternity : and wlien he was worth 50,000/. he dunned 
I rtie duke of Buckingham for an arrear of wages in 
his service : and I could instance many more, par- 
ticularly another, whose son had one of the chief em- 
ployments at court : and it is sufficient to give you 
the following advice, which is, to be pert and saucy 
to all mankind, especially to the chaplain, the wait- 
ijig-woman, and the better sort of servants in a i)er8on 
of quality’s family ; and value not now and then a 
kicking, or a caning, for your insolence will at last 
turn to good account ; and from wearing a livery, you 
may ])robably soiin carry a pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep con- 
stantly wriggling the back of the chair that the person 
behind whom you stand may know you are ready to 
attend him. 

W'hen you carry a parcel of china plates, if they 
chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your ex- 
cuse must be, that a dog ran across you in the hall ; 
that the chamber-maid accidentally pushed the door 
against you ; that a mop stood across the entry, and 
tripped you up; that your sleeve stuck against the 
key, or button of the lock. 

When your master and lady are talking together 
in their bed-chamber, and you have some suspicion 
that you or your fellow-servants are concerned in 
what they say, listen at the door, for the public good 
of all the servants, and join all to take proper mea- 
sures for preventing any innovations that may liurt 
tlie community. 

i Be not j)rt)ud in prosperity : you have heard that 
j fortune turns on a wheel ; if you have a good place, 
I you are at the top of the wheel. Remember how 
j often you have been stripped, and kicked out of doors, 
your wages all taken up before-hand, and spent in 
translated red-heeled shoes, second-hand toupees, and 
I rt'paired laced ru files, beside a swinging deb* to the 
j ale- wife and the brandy-shop. The neighbouring iapsler 
who l)(?fore would beckon you over to a savo try hi 
, of nx-eheek in the rnoining, give it you gratis, ant 
; only score you up for the Ii(in(H, immediately afta 
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jrou were packed off in disgrace, carried a petition to 
your master, to be paid out of your wages, whereof not a 
birthing was due, and then pursued you with bailiffs 
into every blind cellar. Rememl^er how soon you 
grew shabby, threadbare, and out at heels; was forced 
to borrow an old livery coat, to make your apj)ear- 
ance while you were looking for a place : and sneak 
to every house where you had an old acquaintance, 
to steal you a scrap to keep life and soul together ; 
and, upon the whole, were in the lowest station of 
human life, which, as the old balla<l says, is that of a 
skip-kennel tumed out of place ; I say, remember all 
this now in yoilr flourishing condition. Pay your con- 
tributions duly to your late brothers the cadets, who 
are left to the wide world ; take one of them as your 
dependent, to send on your lady’s messages, when you 
have a mind to go to the ale- house ; slip him out pri- 
vately, now and then, a slice of bread, and hit of cold 
meat; your master can alToid it; and if he he not yet 
put upon establishment for a lodging, let him lie in 
the stable or the coach-house, or under the hack stairs, 
and recommend him to all the gentlemen who frequent 
your house as an excellent servant. 

I’o grow old in the oflice of a footman is the highest 
of all indignities; tlierefore, when you find years 
coming on, without hopes of a place at court, a com- 
mand in the army, a succession to the stewardship, an 
ern})loyment in the revenue, (which two last you can 
not obtain without reading and writing,) or running 
away with your master’s niece or daugliter, 1 directly 
advise you to go upon the road, which is the only post 
of honour left you ; there you will meet many of your 
old comrades, and live a short life and a merry one, 
and make a figure at your exit, wherein 1 will give 
you some instructions. 

The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour 
when you are going to be hanged ; which, either for 
robbing your master, for house-breaking, or going ujion 
the highway, or, in a drunken quarrel, by killing the 
first man you meet, may very probably lie your lot, 
and is owing to one of these tliree qualities ; either a 
love of good fellowship, a generosity of mind, or too 
much vivacity of spirits. Your good behaviour on 
this article will concern your whole community. 
Deny the fact with all solemnity of imprecations ; a 
hundred of your brethren, if they can be admitted, 
will attend about the bar, and be ready, u})oii demand, 
to give you a character before the court. Let notbiiig 
jwevail on you to confess, but tlie promise of a pardon 
for discovering your comrarlcs : but 1 suppose all this 
to be in vain ; for if you escape now, youi fate will be 
the same inotlier day. Get a speech to be written by 
the best author of Newgate; some of your kind 
wenches will provide you with a Holland shirt and 
white cap, crowned with a crimson or black ribbon ; 
take leave cheerfully of all your friends in Newgate; 
mount the cart with courage; fall on your knees; 
lift up your eyes ; hold a book in your hands, although 
you cannot read a word ; deny the fact at the gallows ; 
kiss and forgive the hangman, and so farewell : you 
sliall be burie<l in pomp, at the charge of the frateririty ; 
the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you ; and your 
tame shall continue until a successor of equal renown 
succeeds in your place. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Directions to the Coachman. 

VoiJ are strictly bound to nothing but to sftq) Into ilu 
box, and carry your master or lady. 

Let your horses be so well trained that when you 
attend yotirlady at a visit, they will wait until you slip 
into a neighbouring ahi-bouse to take a pot vvith a friend. 

When you are in no Iminuur to drive, tell your 
master that the lunev '- ive gi t a cold, fb it they want 


shoeing, that rain does them hurt, and rougneiis their 
coat, and rots the harness. This may likewise be 
applied to the groom. 

j f your master dines with a country friend, drink as 
much as you can get ; because it is allowed that a 
good coachman never drives so well as when he is 
drunk ; and then show your skill by driving to an 
inch by a precipice, and say you never drive so well 
is when drunk. 

If you find any gentleman fond of oire of your horses, 
and willing to give you a consideration beside the price, 
j'crsuade your master to sell him, because he is sc 
vicious that you cannot undertake to drive him, and is 
foundered into the bargain. 

(I’et a blackguard boy to watch your coach at the 
church-door on Sundays, that you and your brother- 
coachmeti may he merry together at the ale-house, 
while your master and lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good, and get a new 
set bought as t)ften as you can, whether you are allowed 
the old as your perquisite or not : in one case it will 
turn to your hoiu st profit, and in the other it will be 
a just punishment; on your master's covetousness ; and 
probably the coach-maker will consider you too. 

CHAPTER V. 

Directions to ibe Groom. 

You are the servant upon whom the care of yoiir 
master's honour in all journeys entirely depends; y lu 
breast is the sole repository of it. If he travels tlie 
country, and lodges at inns, every dram of hrainly, 
every pot of ale extraordinary that you drink raises 
his character ; and therefore his reputation ought to he 
dear to you ; and I hope you will not stint yourself in 
either. The smith, the saddler's journeyman, tlie cook 
at the inn, the osller, and the boot-catcher, ought all, 
by your means, to partake of your master's generosity : 
thus his fame will reach from one county to another ; 
and what is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy in bis 
worship's pocket? And although he should be in the 
number of those who value their credit less than their 
purse, yet your cure of the former ought to be so muc h 
the greater. His horse wanted two removes; your 
horse wanted nails ; bis allowance of oats and b<;ans 
was greater lliun the journey required; a third may be 
retrenched, and turned into ale or brandy; and thus 
bis honour may be preserved by your discretion, anti 
less expense to him ; or, he travels with no otlu r 
servant, the matter is easily made up in the bill, 
between you and the tapster. 

Therefore, as soon as you alight at the inn, deliver 
your horses to the stable-boy, and let him gallop them 
to the next pond : then call for a pot of ale, for it is 
very fit that a Christian should drink before a beast. 
Leave your master to the care of the servants in the 
inn, and your horses to tlujse in tlie stable: thus liofli 
be and they are left in the ])roperest hands ; but yon 
are to provide for yourself; tbereibre get your sujip'r 
drink freely, and go to bed without troubling your 
master, who is in better hands (lian yours. '1 lie osfh r 
is an honest fellow, and loves horses in his heart, and 
would not wrong the dumb creatures for the worhl. 
He ttaider of your master, and order the servaids not to 
wake him too early. (I'ef your hreak/ast before lie is 
up, that he may not waif fur yon ; make ostler tell 
him the roads are very good, and the miles s-Tat ; hut 
advise him to stay a lifile longer, till the weatlier clears 
up, for he is afraid tluire will be rain, and he will he 
time eiuiugli after dinner. 

Let your master mount befue you, out of good 
manners. As he is !ea\ ing the inn, drop a good word 
in favour of (he ostler, what care he look of the cattle; 
and aild that you never saw civiller stavants. L<'t 
your nuadei ride on hefore, and do you stay until youi 
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landlord has given you a dram ; then gallop after him 
through the town or village with full speed, for fear be 
should want you, and to show your horsemanship. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom 
ough‘: to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer, to rub 
your horses' heels every night, and be not sparing, for 
(if any be spent) what is left, you know how to dispose 
of it. 

Consider your master's health, and rather than let 
him take long jounieys, say the cattle are weak, and 
fallen in their flesh with hard riding; tell him of a 
very good inn five miles nearer than he intended to go ; 
or leave one of his horse s fore-shoes loose in the morn- 
ing ; or contrive that the saddle may pinch the beast 
in his withers ; or keep him without com all night and 
morning, so that he may tire on the road ; or wedge a 
thin plate of iron between the hoof and the shoe, to 
make him halt : and all this in perfect tenderness to 
your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman 
asks you, Whether you are apt to be drunk ? own 
freely that you love a cup of good ale ; but that it is 
your way, drunk or sober, never to neglect your horses. 

When your master has a mind to ride out for the 
air, or for pleasure, if any private business of your own 
makes it inconvenient for you to attend him, give him 
to understand that the horses want bleeding or purging ; 
that his own pad has got a surfeit ; or that the saddle 
wants stuffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended ; 
this you may honestly do, because it will be no injury 
to the horses or your master, and at the same time 
shows the great care you have of the poor dumb 
creatures. 

If there be a particular inn in tne town whither 
you are going, and where you are well acquainted with 
the ostler or tapster, and the people of the house, find 
fault with the other inns, and recommend your master 
thither ; it may probably be a pot and a dram or two 
more in your way, and to your master’s honour. 

If your master sends you to buy hay, deal with those 
who will be the most liberal to you ; for service being 
no inheritance, you ought not to let slip any lawful 
and customary perquisite. If your master buys it 
himself, he wrongs you ; and, to teach him his duty, 
be sure to find fault with the hay as long as it lasts ; 
and, if the horses thrive with it, the fault is yours. 

Hay and oats, in the management of a skilful groom, 
will make excellent ale, as well as brandy ; but this 1 
only hint. 

When your master dines or lies at a gentleman’s 
house in the country, although there be no groom, or 
he be gone abroad, or that the horses have been quite 
neglected, be sure to employ some of the servants to 
hold the horse when your master mounts. This I would 
have you do when your master only alights to call in 
for a few minutes : for brother-servants must always 
befriend one another, and that also concerns your 
master's honour; because he cannot do less than give 
a piece of money to him who holds his horse. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale 
to the horses ; carry two quartsful to the stable, pour 
half a pint into a bowl, and if they will not drink it, 
you Olid the ostler must do the best you can ; perhaps 
they may be in a better humour at the next inn ; for 
I would have you never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horses in the jiark, or the 
fields, give them to a horse-boy, or one of the black- 
guards, who, being lighter than you, may be trusted to 
run races with less damage to the horses, and teach 
them to leap over hedges and ditches, while you are 
drinking a friendly pot with your brother grooms; but 
sometimes you and they may run races yourselves, fi5r 
the honour of your horses, and of your masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and oats, but 
fill the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, for 


you would take it ill to be stinted yourself ; altliough 
perhaps they may not have the stomach to eat, con 
sider tliey have no tongues to ask. If the hay bs 
thrown down, there is no loss, for it will make litter, 
and save straw. 

When your master is leaving a gentleman’s house in 
the country, where he has lain a night, then consider 
bis honour; let him know how many servants there 
are of both sexes, who expect vails; and give them 
their cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the house ; 
but desire him not to trust the money with the butler, 
for fear he should cheat the rest ; this will force your 
master to be more generous ; and then you may take 
occasion to tell your master, that squire such a one, 
whom you lived with last, always gave so much a-piece 
to tlie common servants, and so much to the house- 
keeper, and the rest, naming at least double to what he 
intended to give ; but be sure to tell the servants what 
a good office you did them ; this will gain you .love, 
and your master honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the 
coachman, whatever he pretends to allege in his own 
behalf, because you hazard nol)ody'8 neck but your 
own ; for the horse will probably take so much care of 
himself, as to come oil* with only a strain or a shoulder* 
slip. 

When yon carry your master's riding-coat in a jour- 
ney, wrap your own in it, and buckle them up close 
witli a strap, but turn your master's inside out, to pre- 
serve the outside from wet and dirt : thus, when it 
begins to rain, your master's coat will be first ready to 
be given him ; and if it get more hurt than yours, he 
can uflbrd it better, for your livery must always serve 
its year’s apprenticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses wet and 
dirty after hard riding, and are very hot, make the 
ostler immediately plunge them into water up to their 
bellies, and allow them to drink as much as they 
please ; but be sure to gallop them full speed a mile at 
least, to dry their skins, and warm the water in their 
bellies. The ostler understands his business ; leave all 
to his discretion, while you get a pot of ale and some 
brandy at the kitchen fire, to comfort your heart. 

If your horse drop a fore-shoe, be so careful as to 
alight and take it up ; then ride with all the speed you 
can, with the shoe in your hand, (that every traveller 
may observe your care,) to the next smith on the road, 
make him put it on immediately, that your master 
may not wait for you, and that the poor horse may be 
as short a time as possible without a shoe. 

When your master lies at a gentleman’s house, if 
you find the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of 
their badness ; this will get you the name of a diligent 
servant ; and be sure to cram the horses with as much 
oats as they can eal, while you are there, and you may 
give them so much the less for some days at the inns, 
and turn the oats into ale. When you leave the gen- 
tleman’s house, tell your master what a covetous hunks 
that gentleman was ; that yon got nothing but butter- 
milk or water to drink ; this will make your master, 
out of pity, allow you a pot of ale the more at the next 
inn ; but if you happen to get drunk in a gentleman’s 
house, your master cannot he angry, because it cost 
him nothing ; and so you ought to tell him as well as 
you can in your present condition, and let him know 
it is both for his and the gentleman's honour to make a 
friend's servant welcome. 

A master ought always to love his groom, to puthhn 
in a handsome livery, and to allow him a silver-laced 
hat. When you are in this equipage, all the honours he 
receives on the road are owing to you alone : that he is 
not turned out of the way by every carrier, is caused 
by the civility he receives at second-hand from the 
respect paid to your livery. 

You may now and then lend your master’s pad to 
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1 brother-servant, or your favourite maid, for a short 
jaunt, or hire him for a day, because the horse is 
spoiled for want of exercise ; and if your master hap- 
pens to want his horse, or has a mind to see the stable, 
curse that rogue the helper, who has gone out with 
the key. 

When you want to spend an hour or two with your 
companions at the ale-house, and that you stand in 
iieed of a reasonable excuse for your stay, go out of 
the stable door, or the back way, with an old bridle, 
girth, or stirrup-leather in your pocket ; and on your 
return, come home by the street diwr, with the same 
bridle, girth, or stirrup-leather dangling in your hand, 
as if you came from the saddler's, where you were 
getting the same mended : if you were not missed, all 
is well ; but if you are met by your master, you will 
have the reputation of a careful servant. This I have 
known practised with good success. 

CHAPTER VL 

Dirsetlons to the House Steward and Land Steward. 

Lord Peterborough’s steward that pulled down his 
nouse, sold the materials, and charged my lord with 
repairs. Take money for forbearance from tenants. 
Renew leases, and get by them, and sell woods. Lend 
my lord his own money. Gil Bias said much of this, 
to whom I refer. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Directions to the Porter. 

Ip your master be a minister of state, let him be at 
home to none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of 
his pensionary writers, or his hired spy and informer, or 
his printer in ordinary, or his city solicitor, or a land- 
jobt^r, or his inventor of new funds, or a stock-jobber. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Directions to the CTiiambermaid. 

The nature of your employment differs according to 
the quality, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you 
serve; and this treatise is to be applied to all sorts of 
families ; so that I find myself under great difficulty 
to adjust the best business for which you are hired. In 
a family where there is a tolerable estate, you differ 
from the housemaid, and in that view I give my direc- 
tions. V our particular province is your lady's cham- 
ber, where you make the bed, and put tilings in order; 
and if you live in the country, you take care of rooms 
where ladies lie who come into the house, which brings 
in all the vails that fall to your share. Your usual 
lover, as I take it, is the coachman ; but, if you are 
under twenty, and tolerably handsome, perhaps a foot- 
man may cast his eyes on you. 

Get your favorite footman to help you in making 
your lady's bed ; and if you serve a young couple, the 
footman and you, as you are turning up the bed- 
clothes, will make the prettiest observations in the 
world ; which, whispered about, will be very entertain- 
ing to the whole family, and get among the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Do not carry down the necessary-vessels for the 
fellows to see, but empty them out of the window, for 
your lady’s credit. It is highly improper for men- 
servants to know that fine ladies have occasion for such 
utensils ; and do not scour the chamber-pot, because 
the smell is wholesome. 

If you liappen to break any china with the top of 
the whisk, on the mantle-tree or the cabinet, gather up 
the fragments, put them together as well as you can, 
and place them behind the rest, so that when your lady 
epmes )o discover them, you may safely say they were 


broke long ago, before you came to the service. This 
will save your lady many an hour's vexation. 

It sometimes happens that a looking-glass is broken 
by the same means: while you are looking another 
way as you swee]^ the chamber, the long end of the 
brush strikes against the glass, and breaks it to shivers. 
Tliis is the extreir.est of all misfortunes, and all 
remedy desperate in appearance, because it is impos- 
sible to be concealed. Such a fatal accident once hap- 
pened in a great family where I had the honour to be a 
footman ; and I will relate the particulars, to show the 
ingenuity of the poor chamber-maid on so sudden and 
dreadful an emergency, which perhaps may help to 
sharpen your inventiou, if your evil star should ever 
give you the like occasion. The poor girl had broken 
a large japan glass, of great value, with a stroke of her 
brush : s'le had not considered long, when, by a pro- 
digious presence of mind, she locked the door, stole into 
the yard, brought a stone of three pounds weight into 
the chamber, laid it on the hearth, just under the look- 
ing-glass, then broke a pane in the sash window that 
looked into the same yard, so shut the door, and went 
about her other affairs. Two hours after, the lady goes 
into the chamber, sees the glass broken, the stone lying 
under, and a whole pane in the window destroyed 
from all which circumstances she concluded just as 
the maid could have wished, that some idle straggler 
in the neighbourhood, or perha)i3 one of the out- 
servants, had, through malice, accident, or carelessness, 
flung in the stone, and done the mischief. Thus far 
all things went well, and the girl concluded herself 
out of danger ; but it was her ill fortune, that a few 
hours after in came the parson of the parish, and the 
lady naturally told him the accident, which you may 
believe had much discomposed her ; but ihe minister, 
who happened to uinlerstand matliematics, after exa- 
mining the situation of the yard, the window, and tlie 
chimney, soon convinced the lady that the stone could 
never reach the looking-glass without taking three 
turns in its flight from the hand that threw it; and the 
maid, being proved to have swept the room the same 
morning, was strictly examined, but constantly denied 
that she wjis guilty, upon her salvation, offering to 
take her oath upon the Bible, before his reverence, 
that she was as innocent as the child unborn ; yet the 
poor wench was turned off, which I take to have been 
hard treatment, considering her ingenuity : however, 
this may be a direction to you in the like case, to cow- 
trive a story that will better hang together. For instance; 
you might say, that while you were at work with a 
mop or brush, a flash of lightning came suddenly in 
at the window, which almost blinded you ; that you 
immediately heard the ringing of broken glass on the 
hearth ; that as soon as you recovered your eyes, you 
saw the looking-glass all broken to nieces : or you may 
allege, that, observing the glass a little covered with 
dust, and going very gently to wipe it, you suppose the 
moisture of the air had dissolved the glue or cement, 
which made it fall to the ground; or, as soon as the 
mischief is done, you may cut the cords that fasteiied 
the glass to the wainscot, and so let it fall flat on the 
ground ; run out in a fright, tell your lady, curse tlje 
upholsterer, and declare how narrowly you escaped 
that it did not fall upon your head. I offer these ex- 
pedients from a desire I have to defend tl|e innocent : 
for innocent you certainly must be, if yc.^ did not 
break the glass on purpose, which I would by no 
means excuse, except upon great provocations. 

Oil the tongs, poker, and tire-shovel, up to the top, 
not only to keep them from rusting, but likewise to 
prevent meddling people from wasting your master 'i 
coals with stirring the fire. 

'When you are in haste, sweep the dust into a 
corner of the room, but leave your brush upon it, that 
it may not be seen, for that would disgrace you. 
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Never natb your hatide, or put on a clean apron, 
till y mi have made your lady's bed, for fear of rump- 
ling your apron, or fouling your hands again. 

When you bar the window-slaits of your lady’s 
bed-chamber at nights, leave open tVie sashes, to let in 
the fresh air, and sweeten the room against morning. 

In the time when you leave the windows open for 
air, leave books, or something else, on the window- 
seat, that they may get air too. 

When you sweep your lady’s room, never stay to 
pick up foul smocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pin- 
cushions, teaspoons, ribbons, 8li{)per8, or whatever 
lies in your way ; but sweep all into a corner, and then 
yon may take them up in a lump, and save time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious 
work, and you will be apt to sweat ; therefore, when 
you find the drops running down from your forehead, 
wipe them otf with a corner of the sheet, that they may 
not be seen on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china cup, and 
it hap^ien to fall, bring it up, and swear you did but 
just touch it with your hand, when it broke into three 
luilves; and here I must inform you, as well as your 
fellow-servants, that you ought never to be without an 
excuse ; it does no harm to your master, and it lessens 
your fault ; as in this instance, I do not commend you 
for breaking the cup ; but it is certain you did not 
break it on purpose ; and the thing is possible, that it 
might break in your hand. 

You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, a quar- 
rel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd 
carted, or the like. AstVioy pass by in the street, you 
lift up the sash suddenly, there, by misfortune, it 
sticks ; this was no fault of yours ; young women are 
curious by nature; you have no remedy but to cut 
the cord, and lay the fault upon the carpenter, unless 
nobody saw you, and then you are as innocent as any 
servant in the house. 

Wear your lady's smock when she has thrown it 
off; it will do you credit, save your own linen, and 
be not a pin the worse. 

When you put a clean pillow-case on your lady's 
pillow, be sure to fasten it well with corking-pins, that 
it may not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, be sure 
that all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to 
keep the bread moist against dinner ; and let the mark 
of your thumb be seen only upon one end of every 
slice, to show your cleanliness. 

When you are ordered to open or lock any door, 
trunk, or cabinet, and miss the proper key, or cannot 
distinguish it in the bunch, try tne first key that you 
can thrust in, and turn it with all your strength till 
you open the lock, or break the key, for your lady will 
reckon you a fool to come back and do nothing. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Directions to the Waiting-maid. 

Two accidents have happened to lessen the comforts 
and profits of your emjdoymeut ; first, that execrable 
custom got among ladies of trucking their old clothes 
for china, or turning them to cover easy chairs, or 
making them into patch-work for screens, stools, 
cushions, and the like. The second is the invention of 
small chests and trunks with lock and key, wherein 
they keep the tea and sugar, without which it is im- 
possilile for a waiting-maid to live ; for, by this means, 
you are forced to buy brown sugar, and pour wafer 
upon the leaves, when they have lost all their spirit 
and taste. I cannot contrive any perfect remedy againy 
either of these two evils. As to the former, 1 thinle 
there should a general cor^Ibderacy of all the servants 
in every family, for the public good, to drive those 
china hucksters from tlie doors ; and as to the latter 
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there is no other method to relieve yourseh es but by a 
false key, which is a point both difficult and dangerous 
j to comjpass ; but, os to the circumstance of honesty iu 
procuring one, 1 am under no doubt, when your mis- 
tress gives you so just a provocation, by refusing you 
an ancient and legal jierquisite. The mistress o(‘ the 
tea-shop may now and then give you half an ounce ; 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket : therefore I 
fear you must be forced, like the rest of your sisters, to 
run in trust, and pay for it out of your wages, as far as 
they will go, which you can easily make up other 
ways, if your lady be handsome, or her daughters have 
good fortunes. 

If you are in a great family, and my lady's woman 
my lorii may probably like you, although you are not 
half so handsome as his own lady. In this case, take 
care to get as much out of him as you can; and . ever 
allow him the smallest liberty, not the squeezing of 
your hand, unless he puts a guinea into it; so, by 
degrees, make him pay accordingly for every new 
atlempt, doubling upon him in proportion to the con- 
cessions you allow, and always struggling, and thre.it- 
eniiig to cry out, or tell your lady, although you re- 
ceive his money : five guineas for handling your breast 
is a cheap pennyworth, although you seem to resist 
with all your might ; but never allow him the last 
favour under 100 guineas, or a settlement of 20/. 
a-year for life. 

In such a family, if you are handsome, you will 
have tlie choice of three lovers, the chaplain, the stew- 
ard, and my lord’s gentleman. I would first advise 
you to choose the steward ; but if you happen to be 
young with child by my lord, you must take up with 
the chaplain. 1 like my lord's gentleman the least of 
the three : for he is usually vain and saucy from the 
time he throws oflT his livery ; and if he misses a pair 
of colours, or a tide-waiter's place, he has no remedy 
but the highway. 

I must caution you particul.arly against my lord's 
eldest son. If you are dexterous enough, it is odds 
that you may draw him to marry you, and make you 
a lady ; if he be a common rake, (and he must be one 
or t’other,) avoid him like Satan; for he stands less in 
awe of a mother than my lord does of a wife ; and 
after ten thousand promises, you will get nothing from 
him but a big belly or a clap, and probably both to- 
gether. 

When your lady is ill, and, after a very bad night, 
is getting a little nap in the morning, if a footman 
comes with a message to inquire how she does, do not 
let the compliment be lost, but shake lier gently until 
she wakes ; then deliver the message, receive her an- 
swer, and leave her to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait on a young lady with 
a great fortune, you must be an ill-manager if you 
cannot get 500/. or 600/. for disposing of her. Put 
her often in mind that she is rich enough to make any 
man happy ; that tliere is no real happiness but in 
love; that she has libei-ty to choose wherever she 
pleases, and not by the directions of parents, who 
never give allowances for an innocent passion ; that 
there are a world of handsome, fine, sweet young gen- 
tlemen in Town, who would be glad to die at her feft; 
that tlie conversation of two lovers is a heaven upon 
earth ; that love, like death, equals all conditions ; 
that if she should cast her eyes upon a young fellow 
below her in birth and estate, his marrying her would 
make him a gentleman ; that you saw yesterday on the 
Mall tlie prettiest ensign, and that if you had 40,000/., 
it should be at his service. Take care that everybody 
should know what lady you live with ; how great a 
favourite you are ; and that she always takes your 
advice. Go often to St. James's Park ; the fine fellows 
will soon discover you, and contrive to slip a letter 
into your sleeve or your bosom : pull it out in a fury, 
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and throw it on the ground, unless you find at least 
two guineas aloi>g with it ; but in that case seem not 
jo.find it, and to think lie was only playing the wag 
with you. When you come home, drop the letter 
carelessly in your lady's chamber; she finds it, is 
angry ; protest you know nothing of it, only you re- 
member that a gentleman in the Park struggled to 
kiss you, and you believe it was he that put tlie letter 
into your sleeve or petticoat ; and, indeed, he was as 
pretty a man as ever you saw : that she may burn the 
letter if she pleases. If your lady be wise, she will 
burn some other pa})er before you, and read the letter 
when you are gone down. You must follow this prac- 
tice as often as you safely can ; but let him who pays 
you best with every letter be the handsomest man. If j 
a footman presumes to bring a letter to the house to be 1 
delivered to you for your lady, although it come from 
your best customer, throw it at his head, call him im- 
pudent rogue and villain, and shut the door in his 
face ; run up to your lady, and, as a proof of your j 
fidelity, tell her what you have done. 

I could enlarge very much upon this subject, but I 
trust to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady who is a little disposed to gal- 
lantries, you will find it a point of great prudence how 
to manage. Three thiiigs are necessary : First, how to 
please your lady ; secondly, how to prevent suspicion | 
in the niisband, or among the family ; and lastly, but 
principally, how to make it most for your own ad- 
vantage. To give you full directions in this important 
affair would require a large volume. All assignations ^ 
at home are dangerous, both to your lady and your- 
self; and therefore contrive, as much as possible, to ' 
have them in a third place ; especially if your lady, as , 
it is a*hundred odds, entertains more lovers than one, 
each of whom is often more jealoias than a thousand 
husbands; and very unlucky rencontres may often 
liappeti under the best management. I need not warn 
you to employ your good offices chiefly in favour of 
those whom you find most liberal : yet, if your lady 
should happen to cast an eye upon a haridsome foot- ^ 
man, you should be generous enough to bear with her ; 
humour, which is no singularity, hut a very natural ; 
appetite : it is still the safest of all home intrigues, and ! 
was formerly the least suspected, until of late years it | 
has grown more common. 1'he great danger is, lest i 
this kind of gentry, dealing too often in bad ware, may | 
happen not to be sound ; and then your lady and you ; 
are in a very bad way, although not altogether des- ! 
perate. 

But, to say the truth, I confess it is a great presump- I 
tion in me to oflVr you any instructions in the conduct 
of your lady's amours, wherein your whole sisterliood 
is already so expert and deeply learned ; although it 
be much more difficult to comjiass than that assistance i 
which my brother- footmen give their masters on the 
like occasion ; and therefore I leave this aff'air to be 
treated by some abler i)en. j 

When you lock up a silk mantua, or laced head, in [ 
a trunk or chest, leave a piece out, that when you oj)en 
the trunk again, you may know where to find it. 


CHAPTER X. I 

Directioas to the Housem&id. 1 

Ip your master and lady go into the country for a week 
or more, never wash the bed-chamber or dining-room 
until just the hour before you expect them to return ; 
thus the rooms will be perfectly clean to receive them, 
and you will not be at the trouble to wash them so soon 
again. 

I am very much offended with those ladies who are 
so proud and lazy that they will not be at the pains of 
stepping into the garden to pluck a rose, but keep an 


odious implement, sometimes in the bed-chamber itself, 
or at least in a dark closet adjoining, which they make 
use of to ease their worst necessities ; and you are the 
usual carriers away of the })aju which makes not only 
the chamber, but even their clothes, offensive to all 
who come near. Now, to cure them of tliis odious 
practice, let me advise you, on whom the office lies to 
convey away this utensil, that you will do it openly 
tlown the great stairs, and in the presence of the foot- 
luiiu; aiul if anybody kiiocks, to open the street-door 
while you have the vessel filled in your hands; this, 
if anything can, will make your lady take the pains 
of evacuating her person in the proper place, ratlier 
than expose her filthiness to all the men-servants in the 
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I^eave a pail of dirty water, with a mop in it, a coal" 
box, a bottle, a broom, a chain her-pot, and such other 
unsightly things, either in a blind entry, or ujwn (he 
darkest part of the hack -stairs, that they may not be 
seen; and if jieople break their shins by trampling on 
them, it is their own fiiult. 

Never empty the chamber-pots until they are quite 
full ; if that happens in the night, empty them into the 
street; if in the morning, into the garden ; for it would 
be an endless work to go a dozen times from garret and 
upper rooms down to the backside ; but never wash 
them in any other liquor except their own : what cleanly 
girl would lie dabbling in other folk’s urine? and, 
besides, the smell of stale, as I observed before, is ad- 
mirable against the vapours, which, a hundred to one, 
may be your lady's case. 

Brush down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet 
and dirty, which will make them stick the faster to it, 
and bring them down more effectually. 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in a morning, 
throw the last night's ashes into a sieve ; and what falls 
through, as you (*arry it down, will serve instead of sand 
for (he rooms and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons in the 
parlour chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next 
chair, that your lady may see you have not neglected 
your work : observe the same rule when you clean the 
brass locks, only with this addition, to leave the rnarKs of 
your lingers on the doors, to show you have no forgot. 

I.<eave your lady's chamber-jiot in her bed-chamber 
window all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the dining-room 
and your lady's chamber : they make the liest fires, and 
if you find them too big, it is easy to break them on (he 
marble hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of the fire ; 
and therefore blow the candle out with your breath, 
and then thrust it under your bed. Note, the smell of 
the snufl' is very good against vapours. 

]*ersuade the footman who got you with child to 
marry you before you are six months gone ; and if your 
lady asks you why you would take a fellow who wfis 
not worth a groat ? let your answer be. That service is 
no inheritance. 

When your lady's bed is made, put the chamber-pot 
under it, but in such a manner as to thrust the valance 
along with it, that it may be full in sight, and ready 
for your lady when she has occasion to use it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in some room or closet, so os 
to make such a noise all over the house as frighten 
away the thieves, if any should attempt tir break or 
steal in. 

When you wash any of the rooms toward the street 
over night, throw the foul water out of the street-door ; 
but be sure not to look liefore you, for fear those on 
whom the water light might think you uncivil, and that 
you did it on purpose. If he who suffers breaks the 
windows in revenge, and your lady chides you, and 
gives positive orders tlvat you should carry tlie pail 
down, and empty it into tlie sink, you have on easy 
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mnedy : when you wash an upper room, carry down 
the pail so as to let the water dribble on the stairs all 
the way down to the kitchen, by which not only your 
load will be lighter, but you will convince your lady 
that it is better to throw the water out of the windows, 
or down the street-door steos besides, this latter 
practice will be very diverting to you and tVie family 
in a fros*.y night, to see a hundred people on their 
noses or backsides before your door when the water is 
frozen. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chimney- 
pieces with a clout dipped in grease ; nothing makes 
them shine so well ; and it is the business of the ladies 
to take care of their petticoats. 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the room 
scoured with freestone, be sure to leave the marks of 
the freestone six inches deep round the bottom of the 
wainscot, that your lady may see your obedience to her 
orders. 

CHAPITER XI. 

Directions to the Dairymaid. 

Fatigue of making butter : put scalding water in your 
chum, although . in summer, and churn close to the 
kitchen fire, and with cream of a week old. Keep cream 
for your sweetlieart. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Directions to the Cliildren’s Maid. 

Ip a child be sick, give it whatever it wants to eat or 
drink, although particularly forbid by the doctor; for 
what we long for in sickness will do us good ; and 
throw the physic out of the window : the child will 
love you the Ijetter ; but bid it not tell. Do the same 
for your lady when she longs for anything in sickness, 
and engage it will do her good. 

If your mistress comes to the nursery, and offers to 
whip a child, snatch it out of her hands in a rage, and 
tell her she is tlie cruellest mother you ever saw : she 
will chide, but love you the better. Tell the children 
stories of spirits when they offer to cry, &c. 

Be sure to wean the children, &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Directions to the N urse. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be sure 
never to confess it ; and if it dies, all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, while 
you are giving suck, that you may be ready for another 
service when the child you nurse dies, or is weaned. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Directions to the Laundress. 

If you singe the linen with the iron, rub the place with 
Hour, chalk, or white powder ; and if nothing will do, 
wash it so long till it be either not to be seen, or torn 
to rags. 

About tearing linen in washing : — 

When your Ijnen is pinned on the line, or on a hedge, 
and it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, &c. 
But the place for Wiging them is on young fruit-trees, 
especially in blossom ; the linen camiot be torn, and 
the trees give them a fine smell. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Directious to the Housekeeper. 

Vou must always have a favourite footman whom yor# 
can depend upon ; and order him to be very watchful 
when the second course is taken off,, that it may be 
brought safely to your office, that you and the steward 
may have a tit-bit together. 


I CHAPTER XT/. 

Directions to the Tutorsss, ox Governess. 

Sav the children have sore eyes ; Miss Betty woiTt take 
to her book, &c. 

Make the misses read French and English novels, 
and French romances, all the comedies writ in xing 
i Charles II. and king William’s reigns, to soften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, &c 

To the preceding Directions to servants, the followiiig 
may be added, as they were both written with the same 
design, though in a very different manner. It will easily 
be perceived that these are to be understood literally, 
and the others ironically. 

The Duty of Servantt at Innt, 

Be mounted before your master. When you see 
him mounted, ride out before him. When he baits at 
noon, enter the inn gate before him, and call the ostler 
to hold your master's horse while he alights. Leave 
your master to the servants of the inn; go you with 
, the horses into the stable; choose a place furthest 
I from the stable-door ; see the standing be dry ; send 
{ immediately for fresh straw; see all the old hay out 
of the rack, and get fresh put in ; see your horses 
girths t)€ loosed and stuffed ; take not off the bridles 
till they are cool, nor saddles in an hour; see their 
hoofs be well picked ; try if the heads of the nails 
he fast, and whether they l)€ well clenched ; if not, 
send presently for a smith ; always stand by while the 
smith is employed. Give the oats the last thing. Water 
your horses when you are within a mile of the inn. 
Never keep above forty yards before or behind your 
master, unless he commands you. Try the oats smel- 
ling and weighing them ; see you have good measure ; 
stand by while your horses are eating their oats. 

When you enter your evening inn, let your horses’ 
feet be stuffed with cow-dung every night. Observe the 
same rules, only be sure if anything be wanting for a 
smilli, let it be done overnight. 

Know the time your master will set out in the morn- 
ing: allow him a full hour to get himself ready. 
Contrive, both at morn and noon, to eat so that your 
master need not stay for you. Do not let the drawer 
carry the bill to your master, but examine it first care- 
fully and honestly, and then bring it yourself, and be 
able to account for every article. If the servants have 
not been civil, tell your master, before their faces, when 
he is going to give them money. 

Duty of the other Servant where there are two. 

Ride forty yards behind your master; but be mounted 
before him. Observe now and then whether his 
horses’ shoes be right. When you come to an inn at 
noon, give your horse to the ostler ; bestir yourself to 
gel a convenient room for your master ; bring all his 
things into his room, full in his sight ; inquire what is 
in the house, se^ it yourself, and tell your master how 
you like it. Step yourself now and then into tlie 
kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and observe whether 
they be cleanly. Taste the* ale, and tell your master 
whether it be good or bad. If he want wine, go you 
with the drawer and choose a bottle well filled and 
stopped. If the wine be in hogsheads, desire to taste 
and and smell it ; if it be sour, or not clear, or ill-tasted, 

I let your master know it, that he may not be at tlie 
charge of wine not fit to be drunk. See the salt be dry 
and powdered, the bread new and clean, the knives 
sharp. At night observe the same rules ; but first 
choose him a warm room, with a lock and key in or- 
der ; then call immediately for the sheets, see them well 
aired, wid at a large fire ; feel, the blankets, bed, bol- 
ster, pillow, whether they be dry, and whether tlie floor 
under the bed be damp. Let the chamber be that 
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vhith bos lieen last laid in * inquire about it. If the 
bed itself be damp, let it be brought before a large fire, 
Bud air it on both sides. That you may forget nothing 
in the inn, have a fair list of wliat you want to take 
nut ; and when you put them up, compare them with 
your list 

You are to step now arid then into tlie stable, to see 
whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a list of linen, &c. 
In packing, take care that no hard tilings be together, 
and tliat they be wrapjied up in a paper, and other waste 
paper. Remember to put everything in their projier 
places in (he portmanteau. Stull' the slioes and slippers 
at the toes with a small lock of hay; fold up the 
clothes so as that they may not be rumpled. When your 
master is in his room at night, put all his things in 
such a manner as he has tliem at home. Learn to 
have some skill in cookery, that at a pinch you may 
lie able to make your master easy. 

The Groom . — Carry with you a stirrup-leather, an 
awl, twelve horse-nails, and a horse's fore- shoes, pick, 
and a hammer, for fear of an accident; and some ends 
and pack-thread, a bottle-screw, knife, and pen-knit*e, 
needles, pins, thread, silk, worsted, &c. ; some plasters 
and scissars. 

Item . — The servants to carry their own things, have 
a pocket-book, keep all their bills, date the time and 
plaaa, and indorse the numbers. 

Inquire in every town if there be anything worth 
seeing. Observe the country seats, and ask whom tliey 
tielongto; and enter them, and the counties where 
they are. 

Search under your master's bed when he is gone up, 
lest a cat or something else may be under it. 

When your master's bed is made, and his things 
ready, lock the chamber-door, and keep the key till he 
goes to bed; then keep it in your pocket till morn. 

I.«et the servants of the inn be sure to wake you above 
an hour before your master is to go, that he may have 
an hour to prepare himself. 

If the ostler has been knavish or negligent, do not 
let him hold your master's horse. Observe the same 
rule at a gentleman's house; if the groom has not 
taken care of vour horses, do not let him hold your 
master's. 

* Inquire at every inn where you stay what is the best 
inn in the next town you are to come to ; yet do not 
rely on that, but likewise, as you enter into any town 
to stay, ask tlie people which is the liest inn, and go to 
^hat which most people commend. 


See that your master's ooots he dried and well li- 
quored over night. 

LAWS FOR THE DEAN'S SERVANTS. 

If either of the two men-servants be drunk, he shall 
pay an English crown out of his wages for the said 
offence, by giving the dean a receipt fur so much wages 
received. 

When the dean is at home, no servant shall presume 
to be absent without giving notice to the dean, and 
asking leave, upon the forfeiture of sixjience for every 
half-hour that he is absent, to be stopjied out of his or 
her board-wages. 

When the dean is abroad, no servant except the 
woman shall presume to leave the house for above one 
half-hour; after which, for every half- hour’s absence, 
he shall forfeit sixpence : and if the other servant goes 
out before the first returns, he shall pay five shillings 
out of his wages as above. 

Wdiatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, 
shall forfeit one shilling out of his or her board-wages. 

When the dean goes about the house, or out-houses, 
or garden, or to Nalioth's vineyard, whatever things he 
finds out of order, by neglect of any servant under 
whose care it was, that servant shall forfeit sixpence* 
and see to get it mended as soon as possible, or sufl’er 
more forfeitures, at the dean's discretion. 

If two servants be abroad together when the dean is 
from home, and the fact be concealed from the dean, 
the concealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her 
wages, as above. 

if, in waiting at table, the two servants be out of (lie 
room together, without orders, the last who went out 
shall forfeit threepence out of his lioard-wages. 

The woman may go out when the dean is abroad for 
one hour, but no longer, under the same {lenalty with the 
men, but, provided tlie two men-servants keep the 
liouse until she returns : otherwise, either of the servants 
who go«-s out liefore her retnin, shall forfeit a crown 
out of his wages, as above. 

Whatever other laws the dean shall think fit to 
make at any time to come, for the government of his 
servants, and forfeitures for neglect or disobedience, all 
the servants are bound to submit to. 

W'hatever other servant, exce])t the woman, shall jire 
some to be drunk, the other (wo servants shall inform 
the dean thereof, under pain of forfeiting two crowns 
out of his or her wages, besides the forfeiture of a 
crown from the said servant who was drmik. 
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DR. GIBBS. 

PSALM OF DAVID. (1) 

Comparing the different state of the righteous and the 
UHcked, both in this and the next world. 

Thrice happy he that doth refuse 
W ith impious (2) sinners to combine ; 

Who ne’er their wicked way pursues, 

' And does the sinners’ seat (d) decline, 

• Bagpipe. b Nor, I hope, ever will again 
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(1) I warn the reader that this is a lie, both here and all over 
this book ; for these are not the Psalms of Davkl, but of 
Dr. Giblis. 


(2) But I suppose, with//t(yu« sinners a man may com bln* 
safely enough. 

(a) What part of speech is it ? 

*■' ^his ioul i^ruholdidsi.— Swirr 

3e 


If 
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But still to leam atid to ()I)ey 
The law of God )s his delight, 

In that employs himself all day 

And reads and thinks thereon at (1) night. 

For as a tree, whose spreading root 
By some prolific stream is fed, 

Produces (2) fair and lively fruit, 

And numerous boughs adorn its head ; 
Whose very (3) leaves, (hough storms descend, 
In lively verdure still appear : 

Such blessings always shall attend 
The man that does the Lord revere. 


(0 A man must have some time to sleep ; so that I aIII 
change this verse thus : 

“And thinks and dreams thereon all night.” 


(2) Look ye. you mu^«t thin the boughs at the top, or your 
fruit will be neither fair nor timely. 

(3) Why, what other part of a tree appears in a Ihely ver- 
dure, beside the leaves ? Read — 

These very leaves on which you spend 
Your woful stuff, may serve for squibs : 

Such blessings always shall attend 
The madrigals of Dr. Gibbs. 


The above may serve for a tolerable specimen of Swift s rernarks. The whole should be given, if it were 
possible to make them intelligible, without copying the version which is ridiculed ; a labour for which our readers 
Would scarcely thank us. A few detached stanzas, however, with the deaths notes ori them, sluill he tiaiisci ihed 


Why do the heathen nations rise, 

And in mad tumulte join ? 

Confederate kings vain plots (1) devise 
Against the Almighty’s reign ! 

But those that do thy laws refuse, 

In pieces thou shalt break ; 

(2) And with an iron scejdre bruise 
The disobedient (3) ticek. 

Ye eai'dily kings, (lie caution hear^ 

Ye rulers leai'n tlie same (4) ; 

Serve God with reverence, and with fear (5) 
His joyful i)ruisc proclaim. 

(6) For should tl>e madness of his foes 
Tir avenging God incense, 

Happy are they that can l ejiose 
In him their confidence. (7) 

No fears shall then my soul depress,’’* 

Though thus niy enemies increase : 

(8) And therefoi'o, now arise, O Lord,'** 

And graciously thy help aH’ord. 

And thus (0) to grant a sure defence 

Belongs to God's (10) oiniiipotence. 


But you, my frail, (11) malicious foes, 
Who do my power despise. 

Vainly how long will ye oppose, 

And (12) falsely calumnize ! 


Since those alone the Lord has blest 
Who do from sin refrain, 

He therefore grants what 1 request, (13) 
And hears when I (14) complain. 

Then shall my soul with more divine 
And solid ^oys abound, 

Than they with stores of corn and wine, 
Those earthly riches, crown’d. (15) 

And thus confiding, Lord, in tliee, 

I take my calm repose ; (16) 

For thou each night protectest me, 

From all my (17) treacherous foes. 

’Thy heavy hand restrain ; 

(18) With mercy. Lord, correct; 

Do not (19) (as if in high disdain) 

My helpless soul reject 


(1) I don’t believe th.at ever kings entered into plots and 
confederacies against the reign of Gud Almighty. 


(2) After a man is broken in pieces, it is no great matter to 
have his neck bruised. 

(3) Neak. 


(4) Rulers must learn it, but kings may only hear it. 

(5) Very proper, to malic a joyful proclamation with fear. 


(6) For should the foes of David’s ape 
Provoke his gray-goose quills. 

Happy are they tliat can escape 
The vengeance of his pills. 

(7) AdmiraVdy reasoned and connected I 

* Deprease, Loard, Seotic^. 

(8) He desires God’s help, because he is not afraid of hia 
enemies j others, 1 think, usually desire it when they are 
afraid. 

(9) The doctor has a mighty affection for the particle fAiw .* 
he uses it four times in this (the 3rd) Psalm, and lOU times in 
other ])ljices and always wrong. 

(10) That is as mueh as to say. that he that can do all things 
can defeml a man ; which I take to be an undoubted truth. 

(11) Are they malicious out of frailty, or frail out of malice ? 

(12) That is, they my false things /n/Ar/y. I will discover the 
doctor’s streret of making coherence and connexions in the 
Pavlins, that he brags of in his title and preface . he lays 
violent hands on certain particles (stich as, and, when, since, 
for, hut, thus, so, &c.), and presses them to his service ou all 
occasions, sore against their wills, and without any regard 
w’hother the sense will admit them or not. 


(13) It is plain the doctor never requested to he a poet. 

(14) If your requests be granted, why do you complutu ? 


(16) I have heard of a crown or garland of corn ; but a crown 
of wine is new, and can hardly bo explained, unless we sup- 
poee the wine to be in icicles. 

(16) And yet, to show I tell no fibs. 

Thou hast left me in tlmill 
To Hopkins eke, and doctor Gibbs, 

The vilest rogue of all. 

(17) Ay, and open foes too, or his repose would not be very 
oalm. 


(18) Thy heavy hand restrain ; 

Have mercy. Dr. Gibbs : 

Do not, I pray thee, paper stain 
With rhymes retail’d in dribbs 
(19) Tliat bit is a most glorious botch. 
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PR. GIBBS. 

For bow shall I sustain 

(1) Those ills which now 1 hear? 

My vitals are consumed with pain, 

(2) My soul oppress’d with care! 

Lord, I have pray'd in (3) vain, 

So long, so much oppress'd ; 

My very (4) cries increase my pain, 

And tears prevent my rest : 

These do my sight im^iair, 

And flowing eyes decay : 

While to my enemies I fear 
Thus (5) to beccume a prey. 

If I've not 8])ared him though he's grown 
My causeless (h) enemy : 

Then let my life and fortune (7) crown 
Become to him a prey. 

But, Lord, thy kind assistance (R) lend ; 

Arise in my defence : 

According to thy laws (9) contend 
For injured innocence. 

That all the nations that oppose, 

May then confess thy power ; 

Therefore assist ray righteous cause, 

Tliat they may thee adore : 

For equal judgment, Lord, to thee 
The nations (10) all submit; 

Be therefore (11) merciful tome. 

And my just soul acquit. (12) 


Thus, by Gods gracious providence, (13) 

Fm still preserved secure. 

Who all the good and just defends 
With a resistless (14) power. 

All men he does with justice view. 

And their iniquity 
With direful vengeance can pursue. 

Or patiently (15) pass by. 

Lo ! now th’ inflictions (10) they design'd 
By others to lie borne. 

Even all the mischiefs (17) in their mind, 

Do on themselves return. 

O'er all the birds that mount the air, 

And fish that in the floods apjiear (18). 

Confounded at the sight of thee, 

My foes are put to flight (19). 

Thus thou, great God of equity, 

Dost still assert my right (20). 

But God eternally remains 

(21) Fix’d in his throne on high, 

And to the world from thence ordains 

(22) Impartial equity. 

And thus consider still, O Lord, 

The justice of my cause ; 

Who often hast my life (23 'I restor’d 
From death's devouring jaws. 

And from the barbarous (24) paths they tread. 
No acts of Providence 
Can e^er oblige them to recede, 

Or stop (25) their bold otFence. 

And on their impious heads will pour 
Of snares (26) and flames a dismal shower; 
And this their bitter cup shall be, 

(27) To drink to all eternify. 


SWIFT’S REMARKS. 


(1) The squeaking of a hoggrel. 

(2) To listen to thy doggrel. 

(3) The doctor must mean himself; for 1 hoix* David 
thought so. 

(.4) Then he is a dunce for crying. 


(5) That is. In* is sifraid of becoming a prey to his enemies 
while his eyes art* sore. 

o') If he he grown liis cattseless enemy, he is no longer guilthn, 
7) lie gives u thing before he bus it, and gives It to him that 
has it already ; for Saul is the person meant. 

(s') But why Imdf Does he (le.sign to return it back when 
In* has doin' with it ? 

( 9 ) Profane rascjil ! he makes it a struggle and contention 
between God and the wicked. 


(10) Yet, in the very verso before, he talks of nations that 
appose. 

(11) Because all nations submit to God, therefore God murt 
be merciful to Dr. Gibbs. 

(12) Of what? 

Poor Da\ id never could acquit 
A criminal like thei?. 

Against Ills Psalms who could commit 
Such wicked jwetry. 

(1.3) Observ e the connexion. 


(14) That’s right, doctor ; hut there will be no contending, ns 
you ili'sircd a while ago, 

’Tis wonderful that Providence 
Sliould save tliee Irom the lialter. 

Who hast in numbers without sense 
Burlesijued the holy Psalter. 

(15) Tliat is 110 great mark of viewing them with justice. God 
has wiser ends lor passing by his veiigeanco on the wicked, 
you profane dunce ! 

(16) Ay, but what sort of tilings are these inflictions ? 

(17) If the mii-chiefs be in their mind, what need they return 
on themselves? are they not there already ? 


(18) Those, I think are not very many : they are good flsh 
when they are caught, but till then we have no great sway 
over them. 

(19) The doctor is mistaken ; for, when people are confounded 
they cannot fly. 

(20) Against Stcmhold and Hopkins. 

(21) Tliat is false and profane ; God is not flxed anwvhee. 


(22) Did anybody ever hear of partui* equity? 


(23) Nothing is restored but what has lieen taken ^ay ; so 
that lie has been ohen raised hrom the dead, if this be trV^. 

(24) Tlie author should first have premised what sort of paths 
were properly barbarous. I suppose they must be very deep or 
dirty, or very rugged and stony • l*oth which 1 myself have 
heard travellers cml barbarous roads- 

(25) Which is the way to stop an offence? Would you-liave 
it stopped like a bottle, or a thief? 

(26) A shower of snares on a man’s head would do wonderful 
execution. However, I grant it is a scurvy thing enough to 
swallow tliem. 

(27) To taste the doctor’s poetry. 

2 B 2 
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(1) But they were all perverted grown, 
Polluted all with blood, 

And other impious crimes ; not one 
Was either just (2) or good. 

Are they so stupid (3), then, said (4) God, 
W^ho thus my (5) saints devour? 

These (6) crimes have tliey not understood, 
Nor thought upon my power. 

(7) O, that 1)18 aid we now might have 
From Sion's holy hill, 

That God the captive just would save. 

And glad all Israel! 

All those that lead a life like this 

Shall reign in everlasting bliss (8). 


SWIFT’S RKMARXS 

(1) But they were all perverted 

In spite of Dr. Gibbs's blood : 

Of all his impious strains not one 
Was either just or good. 

(2) For a m:in, it seems, may be good, and not just 

(3) The fault was not that they devoured saiuts, hut that 
tliey were stupid, Qt/. Wliethcr stupidity makes men dcvoi • 
saiuts, or devouring saints makes a man stupid ? I believe tl » 
latter, liecause they may bo apt to lie heavy on one’s stomach. 

(4) Clod. (5) Stiains. 

(ft) Chimes. 

(7) And O that every parish clerk, 

Who hums what Brady cribs 
From Hopkins, would attend this work, 

Aiid glad the heart with Gibbs. 


(8) And so the doctor now may kiss ! 


FINIS. 


F iddling ’Tmpudentl^auseous TlliterateC^ coundrel Scot 
oollsh. X 1 <^bsensicalXgT*orant ^ot. 


At the end of the MS. is the following note 

“ The above was written from the manuscript men- 
tioned in the first page, now in the bands of Nicholas 
Coyne, Esq., being the only copy in the kingdom of 
Ireland ; he having purchased the original, and after- 
ward generously given it to his friend Dr. Dunkin, 
finding the doctor extremely uneasy at the disappoint- 
ment the earl of Chesterfield was like to meet, with, as 


he had promised the earl to attend the auction and 
procure it for him at any price; and is now tran- 
scribed by Neale Molloy, Esq., of Dublin, by the 
favour of the said Nicliolas Coyne, his brother-in-law, 
and .sent by him to his kinsman and dear friend, Charles 
Molloy, of London, Esquire. 

“ Dublin, May 2f), 1748.'* 


LAW IS A BOTTOMLESS BIT ; 

on, 

THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL 

PUBLISHED FROM A MANIJSCRIIT FOUND IN 'J’lIE CABINET OF THE FAMOUS SIR H. POLESWORTH, 

IN THE YEAR 1712. 


“ Yoir must buy a small twopenny i)iimplilct culled J-mu- is 
a Bottomless Pit. It is very prettily wrilteu ; and there will ho 
a second part.” — Journai, to Stkm.a, Man h lo, 1711-12. 

•' The second Part of Law is a Bottomless Pit is just now printed ; 
and better, I think, than the fust.” — Inin. March IG. 1711-12. 

Tlie Appendix to the third Pait of John Bull was publi-hed 
yesterday ; it is equal to tlie last. I hope you read John Bull 
It was a Sctftch gentleman, a friend of mine, that wrote it ; but 
they jmt it upon me.”— Inin. May in, 1712. 

" John BuU is not wrote by tlie person you imagine. It is 
too good for another to own. Had it been Grub- street, I would 
have let people think as they pleast?; and 1 think that’s right.” 
— Imn, June 17. 

“ Have you seen the fourth part of John Bull f It is equal to 
the first, and extremely gooil.” — Inin. August 7. 


CHAPTER I. 

The Occasion of the Lawsuit. 

I NEED not tell you of tlie great quarrels that have 
happened in our neighbourhood since the death of tlie 
late lord Strutt [Chai’les II. of Spain]; how the parson, 
and a cunning attorney, got him to settle his estate 
upon his cousin Philip Baboon® to the great disajipoiiit- 
meut of his cousin esquire South. Some stick not to 
say, that the parson and the attorney forged a will, for 
which they were well paid by the family of the Ba- 
boons ; let that be as it will, it is matter of fact, 
that tlie honour and estate have continued ever since in 
the person of Philip Baboon. 

You know that the lord Strutts have for many years 
been possessed of a very great lauded estate, well-con- 

“ Cardinal Portocarcro and the marshal of Harcourt, em- 
ployed. us is supposed, by the house of Bourbon, prevailed 
upon him to make a will, by which he settled the succession of 
the Spanish monarchy upon Philip of Bourbon, duke of Anjou, 
though his right had by solemn renunciation been barred in 
favour of the aicliduke Charles of Austria. 


ditioned, wooded, watered ; with coal, salt, tin, copper, 
iron, &c., all within themselves; that it has been the 
misfortune of that family to he. the property of their 
stewards, tratlesmen, and inferior servants, which has 
brought great incumbranr.es upon them ; at the same 
time, their not abating of their expensive way of living 
has forced them to mortgage their best manors : it is 
credibly reported, that the butchers’ and bakers* bills of 
a lord Strutt, that lived two hundred years ago, are not 
yet paid. 

When Philip Baboon came first to the possession of 
lord Strutt's estate, his tradesmen, as is usual upon 
such occasions, waited upon him to wish him joy and 
l)espeak his custom : the two chief were John Bull 
English] the clothier, and Nic. Frog [Dutch] the 
inen-draper : they told him, that the Bulls and Frogs 
had served the lord Strutts with drapery-ware for many 
years ; that they were honest and fair dealers ; that their 
bills had never been questioned ; that the lord Strutts 
lived generously, and never used to dirty their fingers 
with pen, ink, and counters ; that his lordship might 
depend upon their honesty ; that they would use him 
as kindly as they had done his predecessors. I'he 
young lord seemed to take all in good part, and dis- 
missed them v/ith a deal of seeming content, assuring 
them he did not intend to change any of the honourable 
maxims of his predecessors. 


CHAPTER II. 

How Bull and Frug grew jealous, that the I..oTd Strutt intended 
to give all his Custom to his Grandlather Lewis Unboon 
[Louis XIV.J 

It happened, unfortunately for the peace of our neigh- 
bourhood, that this young lord had an old cunning 
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/ogue, (»r (as the Scots call it) a falte loon^ of a grand- 
lather, that one might justly call a jack of all trades ; 
sometimes you would see him behind his counter selling 
broad-cloth, sometimes measuring linen ; next day he 
would be dealing in mercery-ware : high heads, ribbons, 
gloves, fans, and lace he understood to a nicety ; Charles 
Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
toy ; nay, he would descend even to the selling of tape, 
garters, and shoebuckles ; when shop was shut up, he 
would go about the neighbourhood, and earn half-a- 
crown by teaching the young men and maids to dunce. 
By these methods he had acquired immense riches, 
which he used to squander away at back-sword, quarter- 
staff, and cudgel-play, in which he took great pleasure, 
And challenged all the country. You will say, it is 
no wonder if Bull and Frog should be jealous of this 
fellow. “ It is not impossible,' says Frog to Bull, 
“ but this old rogue will take the inanageinent of the 
young lord's business itho bis hands ; besides the rascal 
has good ware, and will serve him as cheap as any- 
body. In that case, I leave you to judge what must be- 
come of us and our families; we must starve, or tuni 
journeymen to old I^icwis Baboon ; therefore, neigh- 
bour, I hold it advisable that we write to young loid 
Strutt to know the bottom of this matter." 

CHAPTER III. 

A Copy of Pull and Frog’s Lettit:r to Lord Strutt. 

My Lord, I 8u|ipose your lordship ktiow.s that the 
Bulls and the Frogs have served the lord Strutts with 
all sorts of drapery*\vare time out of mind : and where- 
as we are jealous, not without reasoii, that your lordship 
intends henceforth to buy of your grandsire old Lewis 
Baboon; this is to inform your lordship, that this pro- 
ceeding does not suit with the circum.stances of our 
families, who have lived and made a good figure in 
the world by the genwosity of the lord Strutts. There- 
fore we think fit to acquaiid your lordship, that you 
must iiiid sufficient security to us, our heirs and as- 
signs, that you will nyt employ Lewis Baboon ; or 
else we will take our remedy at law, clap an action 
upon you of 20,000/. for old debts, seize and distrain 
your goods and cliattels, which, considering your lord- 
ship's circumstances, will plunge you into dllliculties, 
from which it will not be easy to extricate yonrself: 
therefore we hope, when your lordship lias better con- 
sidered on it, you will comply with the desire of your 
loving friends, John Bull, 

Nic. Fuou. 

Some of Bull’s friends advised him to take gentler 
methods with the young lord ; but. John naturally 
loved rough play. It is impossible to express the sur- 
prise of the lord Strutt upon the receipt of this letter ; 
he was not Hush in ready, either to go to law or chnir 
old debts ; neither could he find good bail : he ollereil 
to bring matters to a friendly accommodation ; and 
promised, upon his word of honour, that he would not 
cnange his drapers ; but all to no purpose, for Bull and 
Frog saw clearly that old Lewis would have the cheat- 
ing of him. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Bow Bull and Frog went to law with lord Strutt about tlie Pre- 
mises. and were joined by the rest of the tradesmen. 

All endeavours o^ accommodation between lord Strutt 
and his drapers j roved vain ; jealousies increased, and 
itideed it was rumoured abroad, tliat lord Strutt had 
bespoke his new liveries of old Lewis Baboon. This 
coming to Mrs. Bull's ears, when John Bull came 
home, he found all his family in an uproar. Mrs. 
Bull, you must know, was very apt to be choleric. 
“ You sot," says she, “ you loiter about alehouses and 
liverns, 8|)end your time at billiards, nine-pins, or 


puppet-shows, or flaunt about tlie streets in your new 
gilt chariot, never minding me nor your numeroiif 
family. Don’t you hear how lord Strutt has bespoki 
his liveries at Lewis Baboon's shop ? Don’t you see 
how that old fox steals away your customers, and turns 
you out of your business every day, and you sit like 
an idle drone with your hands in your pockets ? Fie 
u})on it! up, man, rouse thyself ; I'll sell to my shift, 
before I’ll be so used by that knave." You must think 
Mrs. Bull had lieen ]>retty well tuned up by Frog, who 
chimed in with her learned harangue. No further 
delay now, but to counsel learned in the law they go, 
who unanimously assured them both of the justice and 
infallible success of tljelr lawsuit. 

I told you before that old Lewis Baboon was a sort 
of a jack of all trades, which made the rest of the 
tradesmen jealous, as well as Bull and Frog ; they, 
hearing of the quarrel, were glad of an opportunity of 
joining against old Lewis Baboon, provided that Bull 
and Frog would bear the charge.s of the suit; even 
lying Ned, the chimney-sweeper of Savoy [duke of 
Savoy], and Tom, tlie Portugal dustman [king of 
Portugal], put in their claims; and the cause was put 
into the liands of Humphry Hocus tlie attorney [duke 
of Marlborough], 

A declaration was drawn up to show, that Bull 
and Frog had ^undoubted right by prescription to be 
drapers to the lord Strutts ; that there were several old 
contracts to tliat purpose ; that Lewis Baboon had taken 
up the trade of clothier and ilraper without serving his 
time or purcliasing his freedom ; that he sold goods 
that were not marketable, without the stamp ; that he 
himself was more fit for a bully than a tradesman, and 
W(‘nt about tiirough all the country fairs, challenging 
jieoplc to figlit jirizes, wrestling, and cudgel-play; and 
abundance more to this purpose. 

CHAPTER V. 

The true character of John Bull, Nic. Frog, and Hocus- 
For the better uiuleistainling the following history, the 
reader ought to know that Bull, in the main, was an 
luniest plain-dealing fellow, choleric, bold, and of a 
very unconstant temper; he dreaded not old I.iewis. 
('itlier at liack-sword, single falchion, or cudgel-play; 
hut tlien he wa.s very apt to quarrel with his best 
frii’iids, especially if they pretended to govern him: i/ 
yon flattered him, you might lead him like a child, 
.lolin's temper depended very much upon the air; his 
spirits rose and hill witli the weather-glass. John was 
quick, and understood his business very well ; but no 
man alive was more careless in looking into his ac- 
counts, or more cVieated by partners, apprentices, and 
servants. This was occasioned by his being a boon 
companion, loving his bottle and his diversion ; for, to 
.say truth, no man kept a better house than John, nor 
.s])ent Ills money more generously. By plain and fair 
dealing, John had acquired some plums, and might 
have kept them had it not l)een for his unhappy 
lawsuit. 

Nic. Frog was a cunning, sly whoreson, quite the 
reverse of John in many particulars ; covetous, frugal ; 
minded domestic affairs; would pinch his belly to 
save his pocket ; never lost a farthing by careless 
servants, or bad debtors. He did not care milcly^or 
any sort of diversions, except tricks of high Grerman 
artists, and legerdemain : no man exceeded Nic. in 
these; yet it must lie owned, that Nic. was a fair 
dealer, and in that way acquired immense riches. 

Hocus was an old cunning attorney ; and though this 
was the first considerable suit tliat ever he was engaged 
ill, be showed himself superior in his address to most of 
his profession ; he kept always good cleiVs, he loved 
nionoy, was smooth-tongued gave good words, aiul 
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•eldom lost hig temper: he wag not worse than an 
infidel, for he provided plentifully for his family ; but 
he loved himself better than them all ; the neighbours 
reported fiiat he was henpecked; which was impos- 
sible by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife was. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Of the various success of the lawsuit. 

Law is a bottomless pit ; it is a cormorant — harpy 
that devours everything. John Bull was flattered by 
the lawyers that his suit would not last above a year or 
two at most ; that before that time he would be in quiet 
possession of his business : yet ten long years did 
Hocus steer his cause through all the meanders of the 
law, and all the courts. No skill, no address was 
wanting ; and, to say truth, John did not starve his 
cause: there wanted not yellow-boys to fee counsel, 
liire witnesses, and bribe juries : lord Strutt was gene- 
rally cast, never had one verdict in his favour ; and 
John was jH-omised that the next, and the next, would 
be the final determination :* l)ut, alas ! that final de- 
termination and happy conclusion was like an enclianted 
island, the nearer John came to it, the further it went 
from him : new trials upon new j)oints still arose ; new 
doubts, new matters to be cleared ; in short, lawyers 
seldom part with so good a cause till they have got 
the oyster, and the clients the shell. John’s ready 
money, book-debts, bonds, mortgages, all went into the 
lawyers’ pockets : then John began to borrow money 
upon bank -stock and East-Tndia bonds : now and 
then a farm went to pot : at last it was thought a good 
expedient to set up esquire South's title, to prove the 
will forged, and dispossess Philip lord Strutt atonce.'‘ 
Here again was a new field for the lawyers, and the 
cause grew more intricate than ever. John grew mad- 
der and madder ; wherever he met any of lord Strutt's 
servants, he tore off their clothes : now and then you 
would see them come home naked, without shoes, 
stockings, and linen. As for old Lewis Baboon, he 
was reduced to bis last shift, though he had as many 
as any other : his children were reduced from rich 
silks to doily stuffs, his servants in rags, and bare- 
footed : instead of good victuals, they now lived upon 
neck-beef, and bullock’s liver: iu short, nobody got 
much by the matter, but the men of law. 

CHAPTER VII. 

How John Bull was bo mightily pleased with liis success, that he 
was going to leave off his trade and turn lawyer. 

It is wisely observed by a great philosopher, that habit 
is a second nature ; this was verified in the case of John 
Bull, who, from an honest and plain tradesman, had 
got such a haunt about the courts of justice, and such a 
jargon of law words, that he conclutled himself as able 
a lawyer as any that pleaded at the bar or sat on the 
bench; he was overheard one day talking to himself 
after this manner How capriciously does fate or 
chance dispose of mankind! How seldom is that 
business allotted to a man for which he is fitted by 
nature ] It is plain I was intended for a man of law ; 
how did my guardians mistake my genius, in placing 
me, like a mean slave, behind the counter! Bless 
me ! what immense estates these fellows raise by the 
law ! Besides, it is the profession of a gentleman. 
What a pleasure is it to be victorious in a cause! to 
swagger at the bar ! What a fool am I to drudge any 
more in this woollen trade ! for a lawyer I was bom, 

* The war was carried on against France and Spain with great 
success, and a peace might have been concluded uiion the prin 
ciples of ti»e alliance. 

° It was insisted that the will in favour of Pliilip wss con- 
trary to treaty. 

® The manners and sentiments of the nation became exlrava- 
gant and chimerical. 


and a lawyer I will lie ; one is never too old to learn,* 
All this while John had conned over such a catalogue 
of hard words as were enough to conjure up the devil; 
this he used to babble indifferently in all companies, 
especially at coffee-houses ; so that his neigh b )ur 
tradesmen began to shun his company as a man that 
was crackeil. Instead of the affairs of Black well-hall, 

I and the price of broad cloth, wool, and baizes, he talks 
of nothing but actions upon the case, returns, capias, 
alias capias, demurrers, venire facias, replevins, super- 
sedeases, certioraris, writs of error, actions of txover and 
conversion, trespasses, precipes and dedimus. I'his 
was matter of jest to the learned in law; however, 
Hocus and the rest of the tribe encouraged John in his 
fancy, assuiing him that he had a great genius for 
law ; that they questioned not but in time he might 
raise money enough by it to reimburse him all his 
charges; tliat if he studied, he would undoubtedly 
arrive to the dignity of a lord chief-justice : as for the 
advice of honest friends and neiglibours, John despised 
it; he looked upon them as fellows of a low genius, 
poor grovelling mechanics ; John reckoned it more 
honour to have got one favourable verdict than to have 
sold a bale of broad clotli. As for Nic. Frog, to say 
the truth, he was more prudent ; for though he followed 
his lawsuit closely, lie neglected not his ordinary busi- 
ness, but was both in court and in his shop at the 
proper hours. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

How John discovered that Hocus had an intrigue with his wife ; 
and wliat tbllowed thereupon. 

John had not run on a madding so long, had it ru>t 
been for an extravagant bitch of a wife, whom Hocus, 
lierceiving John to be fond of, was resolved to win over 
to his side. It is a true saying, “that the last man of 
the parish that knows of his cuckoldom is liimself.” 
It was observed by all the neiglibourhood that Hocus 
had dealings with John's wife,*^ that were not so much 
for his honour ; but this was perceived by John a little 
too late; she was a luxurious jade, loved splendid 
equipages, jilays, treats, and balls, differing very much 
from the sober manners of her ancestors, and by no 
means fit for a tradesman's wife. Hocus fed her 
extravagancy (what was still more shameful) with 
John’s own money. Everybody said that Hocus had a 
month’s mind to her body ; be that as it will, it is 
matter of fact, that upon all (xxasions she run out 
extravagantly on the praise of Hocus. When John 
used to be finding fault with his bills, she used to 
reproach him as ungratelul to his greatest benefactor ; 
one that had taken so much pains iu his lawsuit, and 
retrieved his family from the oppression of old Lewis 
Baboon. A good swingeing sum of John’s readiest 
ca,sb went toward building of Hocus's country-house 
This affair between Hocus and Mrs. Bull was now so 
open that all the worhl were scandalized at it ; John 
was not BO clod-pated but at last he took the hint. 
The jjarson of the parish, preaching one day with more 
zeal than sense against adultery,*^ Mrs. Bull told her 
hu.«band, that he was a very uncivil fellow to use such 
coarse language before peojde of condition ; that Hocus 
was of the same mind ; and that they would join to have 
him turned out of his living, for using personal reflec- 
tions.^ “ How do you mean,’’ says John, “ by personal 

a It was believed that tlie general tampered with the parlia- 
ment. 

b Parliament voted repeated thanks to the duke, and settled 
ujKin him the manor of Woodstock, with 6000/. per annum, and 
nn immense sum of the nation’s money was expended in 
building Blenheim-hoiise. 

c Dr. Henry Sacheverpl preached a sermon against popular 
resistance of regal authority. 

The houst5 of commons voted this sermon a libel on her 
majesty and her governaiant, the Revolution, the Protestant 
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reflections? I hope in God, wife, he did not reflect 
upon you?” “No, thank God, niy reputation is too 
well established in the world to receive any hurt from 
such a foul-mouthed scoundrel as he ; his doctrine 
tends only to make husbands tyrants, and wives slaves ; 
must we be shut up, and husbands left to their liberty? 
Very pretty indeed! A wife must never go abroad 
with a Platonic to see a play or a ball; she must never 
\ir without her husband, nor 'walk in Spring-garden 
with a cousin. I do say, husband, and J will stand 
by it, that without the innocent freedoms of life, 
matrimony would be a most intolerable state ; ind 
that a wife's virtue ought to be the result of her own 
reason, and not of her liusband's governrr'ent ; for my 
part, I would scorn a husband that wou be jealous 
if he saw a fellow a-bed with me.”'^ A. this while 
John's blood boiled in his veins; he was now confirmed in 
alibis suspicions; jade, bitch, and whore were the best 
words that John gave licr.b Things went from better 
to worse, till Mrs. Bull aimed a knifed at John, though 
John threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed ; 
and after this there wfis nothing but confusion ; bottles, 
glasses, spoons, plates, knives, forks, and dishes flew 
about like dust;® the result of which was, that Mrs. 
Bull received a bruise ^ in her right side, of which she 
died half a year after. The bruise imposthumated, 
and afterwards turned lo a stinking ulcer, which made 
everybody shy to come near her ; yet she wanted not the 
help of many able physicians, who attended very 
diligently, and did what men of skill could do ; but 
all to no jiurpose, for her condition was now cprite 
desperate, all regular physicians and her nearest rela- 
tions having given her over. 

CHAPTER IX. 

How iome qu^icks undertook to cure Mrs. Bull of her ulcer. 
There is nothing so impossible in nature but mounte- 
banks will undertake ; nothing so incredible but they 
will afiirm ; Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as 
desperate by all the men of art ; but there were those; 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment and 
])la8ter which, being applied to the sore, would cure it 
in a few days ; at the same time, they would give her 
a pill that would purge oft’ all her bad humours, 
sweeten her blood, and rectify her disturbed imagina- 
tions. In spite of all applications, the patient grew 
worse every day ; she stunk so nobody durst come 
within a stone’s throw of her, except those quacks who 
attended her close, and apprehended no danger. If 
one asked them, how Mrs. Bull did ? Better and 
l>etter, said they ; the parts heal, and her constitution 
mends; if she submits to our government, she will be 
abroad in a little time. Nay, it is reported, that they 
wrote to her friends in the country, that she would 
dance a jig next October in Westminister- hall, and 
that her illness had chiefly been owing to bad 
physicians. As last, one of them [lord Chancellor] 
was sent for in great haste, his patient grew worse and 
worse : when he came, he^ affirmed that it wiis a gross 
mistake, and that she was never in a fairer way : 
Bring hither the salve, says he, and give her a plentiful 
draught of my cordial. As he was applying his 

•ucceMion, and the parliament : they impeached the autlmr of 
high crimes and misdemeanours; he was silenced for three 
years, and the sermon burnt by the hangman. 

» These proceedings caused a great ferment in the public 
mind. 

^ The house complained of being aspersed and villitled ; 
opprobrious terms were used by both parties. 

c Tlie ministry had recourse to the military power. 

d Various mobs and tumults were excited by the high church 

party. 

• 'fhe Whig or low church party in ilic Itouse of commons 
bwan to decline. 

* Purliamant was prorogued. 


ointments and administering the cordial, tlie patient 
gave up the ghost, to the great confusion of the quack 
and the great joy of Bull and his friends. Tlie quack 
flung away out of tlie house in great disorder, and 
swore there was foul play, for he was sure his medicines 
were infallible. Mrs. Bull having died without any 
signs of repentance or devotion, the clergy would hardly 
allow her a Cliristian burial. The relations had once 
resolved to sue John for the murder ; but considering 
better of it, and that such a trial would rip up old sores, 
and discover things not so much to the reputation of 
the deceased, they dropped their design. She left no 
will, oidy there was found in her strong box, the 
following worils wrote on a scrip of paper : “ My curse 
on John Bull and all my posterity if ever tliey come 
to any composition with the lord Strutt.” 

She left him three daughters, whose names were 
Polemia, Discordia, and Usuria [War, Faction, and 
Usury]. 

CHAPTER X. 

Of John Bull’s second wife, and the good advice tliat she gave 
him. 

John quickly got the better of his grief, and seeing 
that neither his constitution nor the aft’airs of his 
family could permit him to live in an unmarried 
state, he resolved to get him another wife : a cousin of 
his last wife's was proposed, l)ut John would have no 
more of the breed : in short, he wedded a sober country 
gentlewoman, of a good family, and a plentifiu 
fortune, the reverse of the other in lier temper;® not 
but that she loved money, fur .she was saving, and 
applied her fortune to pay Jolin's clamorous debts, 
that the unfrugal methods of his last wife and this 
ruinous lawsuit had brought him into. One day, as 
she bad got her husband in a good humour, she 
talked to liim after the following manner :t» “ My dear, 
since I have been yotrr wife, 1 have observed great 
abuses mid disorders in your family; your servants are 
mutinous and quarrelsome, and cheat you most 
abominably; your couk-maid is in a combination with 
your butcher, ])oulterer, anti ftshmongcr ; your butler 
purloins yum liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash ; 
your baker cheats both in weight and in tale ; even 
your milk-woman and your nursery-maid have a 
fellow-feeling ; your tailor, instead of shreds, cabbages 
whole yards of cloth ; besides, leaving such long scores, 
and not going to market with ready money, forces us 
to take bati ware t)f the tradesmen at their own price. 
\’ou have not posted your books these ten years ; how 
is it possible for a man of business to keep his afl'airs 
even in the world at this rate? Pray God this Hocus 
be honest : would to God you would look over his 
bills, and see liow matters stand between Frog and 
you ‘S prodigious sums are spent in this lawsuit, and 
more must be burrowed of scriveners and usurers at 
heavy interest. Besides, ray dear, let me beg of you 
to lay aside that wild project of leaving your business 
to tui Ji lawyer, fur which, let me tell you, nature never 
designed you. Believe me, these rogues do but flatter 
that they may pick your pocket ; observe wliat a parcel 
of hungry ragged fellows live by your cause ; to be 
sure they will liever make an end on't : 1 foresee this 
haunt you have got about the courts will one dav or 
other bring your family to beggary. Consider^ my 
dear, how indecent it is to abandon yoiir shop and 
follow pettifoggers; the habit is so strong upon you, that 
there is hardly a pica between two country esquires, 
about a barren acre u])on a common, but you draw 
yourself in as biiil, surety, or solicitor. '^ John heard 

* The new parlianient \mis a\('rso to the war. 

^ The house ol’ coimnoius made u repieseniatiou of the mis- 
management in tlie .several oflices. 

p The amount of money that. Imd been expended on tha wai 

vl The war was then a gieat favourite with the people. 
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her all this while with iiatieiice, till she pricked his 
maggot, and touched him in the tender point; then he 
broke out into a violent passion, “ What, I Tiot fit for a 
lawyer! Let me tell you, my clod-pated relations 
spoiled the greatest genius in the world when they 
bred me a mechanic. Lord Strutt and his old rogue of 
a ^randsire have found to their cost that I can manage 
a lawsuit as well as another.” “I don't deny what 
you say,” replied Mrs. Hull, “ nor do I call in question 
your parts ; but I say it df)e8 not suit with your cir- 
cumstances : you and your predecessors have lived in 
good reputation among your neigli hours by this saipe 
clothing trade, and it were madness to leave it ofl*. 
Resides, there are few that know all tlie tricks and 
clieats of these lawyers : does not your own experience 
teach you how they have drawn you on from one term 
to ariotlier, and how you have danced the round of all 
the courts, still flattering you with a final issue, and, 
for aught I can see, your cause is not a hit clearer than 
it was seven years ago,” “1 will be damned,” says 
.lohn, “ if 1 accept of any composition from Strutt or 
his grandfather; I'll rather wheel about the streets an 
engine to grind knives and scissars; however, I'll take 
your advice, and look over my accompts.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

How John looked over his attorney’s bill. 

When John first brought out the bills, the surprise of 
all the family was inexpressible at the ])rodigiou8 di- 
mensions of them ; they would have measured with the 
best bale of cloth in Jolin's shop. Fees to judges, puisne 
judges, clerks, prolhonotaries, filacers, chirographers, 
under-clerks, proclarnators, council, witnes-ses, jurymen, 
marshals, tipstaffs, criers, porters ; for enrollings, ex- 
emplifications, bails, vouchers, returns, caveats, examin- 
ations, filing of writs, entries, declarations, reifications, 
recordats, noli proseqiiis, certioraris, mittimuses, 
demurrers, special verdicts, inlbrinations, scire facias, 
supersedeas, hai)eas corpti.s, coacli hire, treating of 
witnesses, &c. ‘M’erily,' says John, “there are a 
prodigious number of learned words in this law ; what 
a pretty science it is!” “Ay, hut liushand, you have 
paid for every syllable and letter of these line words ; 
bless me, what immense sums are at the bottom of the 
accompt!” John spent several weeks in looking over 
his bills; and by comparing and stating his accompts, 
he discovered that, beside the extravagance of every 
article, he had been egregiously cheated; that he bad 
j»aid for council that were never teed, for writs that 
were never drawn, for dinners that were never dressed, 
and journeys that were never made : in short, that the 
tradesmen, lawyers, and Frog, had agreed to throw tlie 
burden of the lawsuit upon his shoulders. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Flow .Tohn grew nngry. and resolved to accept a composition;" 
aud what methods were ])raetised by the lawyers for kee])ing 
him from it. 

Well might the learned Daniel Burgess say, that a 
lawsuit is a suit for life. He that sows his grain upon 
marble will have many a hungry belly before harvest. 
This John felt by woful experience. John's cause was 
a good milch -cow, and many a man subsisted his family 
out of it. However, John began to think it high time 
to look about him. He had a cousin in the country, 
one sir Roger Bold,^ whose predecessors had been bred 
lip to tlie law, and knew as much of it as anybody; 
but having left off the profession for some time, they 
took great pleasure in compounding lawsuits among 
their neighbours, for which they were the aversion i)f 

• When {HJace was thought to be eligible, a treaty waa entered 
Into. 

b Uobert Hailey, tre.isurci instead cf lord (iodolphin. 


OF JOHN BULL. 

the gentlemen of the long robe, and at perpeliia. wai 
with all the country attorneys. Jonn put his cause in 
sir Roger's hands, desiring him to make the best of it : 
the news had no sooner reached the ears of tne lawyers 
but they were all in an uproar. They brought all tne 
rest of the tradesmen upon John : squire South swore 
he was lietrayed, that he would starve before he com- 
pounded ; Frog said he was highly wionged; even 
lying Ned the chimney-sweeper, and Tom the dustman, 
complained that their interest was sai’-rificed. The 
lawyers, solicitors. Hocus, and his clerks, were all up 
in arms at the news of the composition ; they abused 
him and his wife most shamefully.** “ You silly, 
awkward, ill-bred, country sow,” quoth one, “ have you 
no more manners than to rail at Hocus that has saved 
that clod-pated numskull'd ninr.yhammer of yours from 
ruin, and all his family? it is well known how he 
has risen early and sat up late to make him easy when 
he was sotting at every alehouse in town. I knew his 
List wife ; she was a woman of breeding, good humour, 
and comjJaisance ; knew how to live in the world: as 
for you, you look like a pupj)ct moved by clockwork : 
your clothes hang upon you as they were upon tenter- 
hooks, and you come into a room .as you were going to 
steal awjiy a p — s-pot ; get you gone iiito the country 
to look after yoTir mother's poultry, to milk the cows, 
churn the butter, and dress nj) iH)segay8 for a holiday, 
and not metldle with matters which you know no more 
of than the sign-post before your door : it is well known 
that Hocus had an e.stahlished reputation; he never 
swore an oath, nor told a lie in all his life; he is 
grateful to liis benefactors, faitljful to his friends, liberal 
to his dependents, and dutiful to his 8U})eriors ; he 
values not your money more than the dust under his 
feet, but he hates to be abu.sed. Once for all, Mrs. 
Mynx, leave off talking of Hocus, or I will pull out 
those saueer eyes of your.s, and make that red-streak 
country face look as raw as an ox cheek upon a butcher's 
stall ; remember, I say, that there are pillories and 
ducking-stools.” With this away they flung, leaving 
Mrs. Bull no time to reply. No stone was left untimied 
to fright John from his romposition : sometimes they 
spread reports at cofl’eehonses that John and his wife 
were run mad; tliat they intended to give up house, 
and make over all their estate to I^ewis Bcihoon; fliat 
John had been often lieard talking to himself, and seen 
in the streets without shoes or stockings; that he did 
nothing from morning till night but beat his servants, 
after ha.ving been tbe best master alive ; as for his wife, 
slie was a mere natural. Sometimes John's house was 
beset with a whole regiment of attorneys' clerks, 
bailiffs, and bailiffs’ followers, and other small re- 
tainers of the law, who threw stones at his windows, 
and dirt at himself as he went along the street. When 
John complained of want of ready money to carry on 
his suit, they advised him to pawn his plate and jewels, 
and that Mrs. Bull should sell her linen and wearing- 
clothes. 

And the lawyers .agreed to send Don Diego Dis- 
mallo, the conjurer, to Joh» Bull, to dissuade him 
from making an end of his lawsuit, and this is what 
passed between them. 

How does my good friend Don Diego? 

JJo/i. Never worse. Who can be e.asy wlien their 
friends are playing the fool ? 

Bu//. But then you may be easy, for I am resolved 
to play the fool no longer : I wish I had hearkened to 
your advice, and compounded this lawsuit sooner. 

Dou. It is true ; I w.as then against the ruinous ways 
of this Lawsuit, hut, looking over my scheme since, I 
find there is an error in my calculation. Sol and 

" Tlui measure was opposed by the Allies. 

^ 'fhe house of commons was censured for ignorance of publis 
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Jupiter were in a wrong house, but I have wow dis- 
covered their true places; I tind that the stars are 
unanimously of opinion that you will be successful in 
this cause ; that Lewis will come to an untimely end, 
and vStrutt will be turned out of doors by his wife and 
children. 

Then he went on with a torrent of ecliptics, cycles, 
e})icycles, ascendants, trines, quadrants, conjunctions, 
bulls, bears, goats, and rams, and abundance of hard 
words, which, being put together, signified nothing. 
John all this while stood gaping and staring like a man 
iu a trance. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Mrs. Bull’s vindication of the indispeiisablo duty of cuckoldom, 

incumbent upon wives in case of the tyranny, infidelity, or 

insufficiency of husbands ; being a full answer to tl>e doctor’s 
sermon against adultery .a 

John found daily fresh proofs of the infidelity and bad 
ilesigns of his deceased wife ; among oilier tilings, one 
day looking over his cabinet, he found the following 
paper : — 

It is evident that matrimony is founded upon an 
original contract, whereby tlie wife makes over the right 
she has by the law of nature to the concubitus vat/m 
in favour of the husband ; by which he acquires the 
j)roperty of all her posterity. But then the obligation 
18 mutual : and where the contract is broken on one 
side, it ceases to bind on the other. Where there is a 
right, there must be a power to maintain it, and to punish 
the offending party. The power I affirm to lie that 
original right, or rather that indispensable duty of cuck- 
oldom, lodged in all wives in the cases above mentioned. 
No wife is bound by any law to which herself has not 
consented ; all economical government is lodged 
originally in the husband and wife, the executive part 
being in the husband ; both have their privileges secured 
to them by law and reason : but will any man infer 
from the husband's being invested with the executive 
power that the wife is deprived of her share, and that, 
which is the principal branch of it, the original right 
of cuckoldom ? and that she has no remedy left but 
preces et lachrymee, or an apjieal to a supreme court of 
judicature ? No less frivolous are the arguments that 
are drawn from the general appellat ions and terms of 
husband and wife. A husband denotes several different 
sorts of magistracy, according to the usages and cus- 
toms of different climates and countries. In some 
Eastern nations it sigiiifiies a tyrant, with the absolute 
power of life and death : in Turkey it denotes an 
arbitrary governor, with power of perpetual imprison- 
ment : in Italy it gives the husband power of poison 
and padlocks : in the countries of England, France, 
and Holland it has quite a different meaning, implying 
a free and equal government, securing to the wife, in 
certain cases, the liberty of cuckoldom, and the property 
of pin-money, and separate maintenance. So that the 
arguments drawn from the terms of husband and wife 
are fallacious, and by no means fit to support a tyran- 
nical doctrine, as that of absolute unlimited chastity 
and conjugal fidelity. , 

The general exhortations to chastity in wives are 
meant only for rules in ordinary cases; but they natu- 
rally suppose three conditions, of ability, justice, and 
fidelity in the husband : such an unlimited, uncon- 
aitional fidelity in the wife could never be supposed 
by reasonable men : it seems a reflection upon the 
ch — rch to charge her with doctrines tl at countenance 
oppression. 

This doctrine of the original right of cuckoldom is 
congruous to the law of nature, which is superior to all 
human laws, and for that 1 dare appeal to all wives : it 
^^Tho Tories’ represoutaiioa of the speeches ut Sachcvcrell's 


is much to the honour of our English wives that they 
have never given up that fundamental point ; and that 
though in former ages they were muffled up in darkness 
and superstition, yet that notion seemed engraven on 
their minds, and the impression so strong, that nothing 
could impair it. 

To assert the illegality of cuckoldom upon any pre- 
tence whatsoever were to cast odious colours upon the 
married state, to blacken the necessary means of per- 
petuating families : such laws can never be supposed 
to have been designed to defeat the very end of matri- 
mony, the propagation of mankind. I call them neces- 
sary means ; for in many cases what other means are 
left? Such a doctrine wounds the honour of families; 
unsettles the titles to kingdoms, honours, and estates; 
for if the actions from which such settlements ipring 
were illegal, a^l that is built upon them must be so too; 
but the last is absurd, therefore the first must be so 
likewise. What is the cause that Europe groans at 
present under the heavy load of a cruel and expensive 
war, but the tyrannical custom of a certain nation, and 
the scrupulous nicety of a silly queen, [consort of 
Charles II. of Spain,] in not exercising tliis indispeii- 
sahle duty of cuckoldom, whereby the kingdom might 
have had an heir, and a controverted succession might 
have been avoided? These are the effects of the narrow 
maxims of yonr clergy, That one must not do evil that 
good may come of it. 

The assertors of this indefeasible right, and jus di- 
vinum of matrimony, do all, in their hearts, favour 
gallants, and the pretenders to married women : for if 
the true legal foundation of the married stite be once 
sapjied, and instead thereof tyrannical maxims intro- 
duced, what must follow but elojiements, instead of 
secret and peaceable cuckoldom ? 

From all that has been said, one may clearly ^lerccive 
the absurdity of the doctrine of this seditious, dis- 
contented, hot-headed, ungifted, unedifyiiig preacher, 
asserting, That the grand security of the matrimonial 
state, and the pillar upon which it stands, is founded 
upon the wifes belief of an absolute unconditional 
fidelity to the husband s bed ; by which bold assertion 
he strikes at the root, digs the foundation, and removes 
the basis upon which the happiness of a married state 
is built. As for his personal reflections, I would gladly 
know who are those wanton wives he speaks of? who 
are those ladies of high station that he so boldly tra- 
duces in his sermon ? It is pretty plain whom these 
aspersions are aimed at, for which he deserves the pillory, 
or something worse. 

In conlinnation of this doctrine of the indispensable 
duty of cuckoldom, I could bring the example of the 
wisest wives in all ages, who by these means have pre- 
served their husbands’ families from ruin and oblivion 
by want of posterity ; but what has been said is a suffi- 
cient ground for punishing this pragmatical parson. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The two great ])arties of wives, the Devotoes and the Hitts « 
The doctrine of unlimited chastity and fidelity in 
wives was imiversally espoused by all liusbands, vyho 
went alnmt the country and made the wives sign 
{Mipers, signifying their utter detestation and abhorrence 
of Mrs. Bull's wicked doctrine of the intllsi^usable 
duty of cuckoldom. Some yielded, others r?.^ed to 
part with their native liberty ; which gave rise to two 
great parties among the wives, tlie devotoes and the 
hitts. Though It must be owned, the distinction was 
more nominal than real ; tor tlie devotoes would abuse 
freedoms sometimes ; and those who were distinguished 
by the name of hitts, were offen very honest. At the 

i« TliCfSe who Wirt! for or against the doctrine of uon-iesU> 
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fame time tliere came out an ingenious treatise, with 
the title of “Good Advice to Husbands in which 
they are counselled not h) trust too much to their wives 
owning the doctrine of unlimited conjugal fidelity, and 
so to neglect family duty, and a due watchfulness over 
the manners of their wives ; that the greatest security 
to husbands wjis a vigorous constitution, good usage of 
their wives, and keeping them from temptation ; many 
husbands having been sullerers by their trusting too 
much to general professions, as was exemjdified in the 
case of a foolish and negligent husbarid, who, trusting 
to the efficacy of this principle, was undone by his 
wife's elopement from him.® 

CHAPTER XV. 

An account of the Conference between Mrs. Bull and Don 
Diego. 

Thk lawyers, as their last effort to put off the com- 
j)osition, sent Don Diego^ to John. Don Diego was a 
very worthy gentleman, a friend to John, his mothei, and 
pi esent wife ; and therefore supposed to have some in- 
fiueiice over her : he had been ill-used himself by John s 
lawyers : but, because of some animosity to sir Roger,® 
was against the composition the conference between 
him and Mrs. Bull was word for word as follows : — 

Don D. Is it possible, cousin Bull, that you can forget 
tlie honourable maxims of the family you are come of, 
and break your word with three of the honestest, best 
meaning persons in the world, esquire South, Frog, and 
Hocus, that have sacrificed their intei*ests to yours ? It 
is base to take advantage of their simplicity and cre- 
dulity, and leave them in the lurch at last. 

Mrs. B. 1 am sure they have left my family in a bad 
condition ; we have hardly money to go to market, and 
nobody will take our word for sixpence. A very fine 
spark this esquire South ! My husband took him in, a 
dirty snotty-nosed boy; it was the business of half the 
servants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make 
such a noise: sometimes he fell in the fire and burnt 
his face, sometimes broke his shins clambering over the 
benches, often p — d a* bed, and always came in so 
dirty as if he had been dragged through the kennel 
at a boarding-school. He lost his money at chuck- 
farthing, shuflle-cap, and all-l'ours; sold his books, 
pawned his linen, which we were always forced to 
redeem. Then the whole generation of him are so in 
love with biig])ipe8 and pujq)etshow8 ! 1 wisli you knew 
what my husband has paid at the pastry-cook's and 
confectioner's for Naples biscuits, tarts, custards, and 
sweetmeats.*' All this while my husband considered 
him as a gentleman of a good family that had fallen 
into decay, gave him good education, and has settled 
him in a good creditable way of living, having procured 
him, by his interest, one of the best places of the 
country ; and what return, think you, does this fine 
gentleman make us? He will hardly give me or my 
husband a good word, or a civil expression : instead of 
sir and madam, (which, though I say it, is our due,) 
he calls us goody and gaffer such a one : says he did 
us a great deal of honour to board with us : hull's and 
dings at such a rate because we will not spend the 
little we have left to get him the title and estate of 
lord Strutt: and then, forsooth, we shall have the 
honour to be his woollen-drapers. Besides, esquire 
South will be esquire South still ; fickle, proud, and 
ungrateful. If he behaves himself so, when he depends 

• Alluding to the Revolution, when James II. lost his king- 
dom 

Among other obstacles to the treaty, was the opposition of 
rfie e.jrl of Nottingham, a Tory nobleman, who possessed very 
great iiiflueuoe in the house of commons. ^ 

® The cause of this animosity was Mr. Harley’s l>eing chosen 
to succeed Nottingham us principal secretary-of-state. 

** He expostulated against the peace when the queen was 
present incognito. 

• Something relating to the manners of a great iniucc. 


on us fur his daily bread, can any tiii.n say what hf 
will do when he is got above the world ? 

Don D, And would you lose the honour of so noble 
and generous an undertaking? Would you rathe*' 
accept this scandalous composition, and trust that old 
rogue Lewis Baboon ? 

Mrs. B. Look you, friend Diego, if we law it on till 
Lewis turns honest, I am afraid our credit will run 
low at Blackwell'hall. I wish every one had his own • 
but 1 still say that lord Strutt’s money shines as brightj 
and chinks as well, as esquire South's. I don't know 
any other hold, that we tradesmen have of tliese great 
folks but their interest ; buy dear and sell cheap, and 
I'll warrant ye you will keep your customer. The worst 
is, that lord Strutt's servants have got such a haunt 
al>out that old rogue's shop, that it will cost us many a 
firkin of strong beer to bring them back again ; and the 
longer tliey are in a had road, the harder it will be to 
get them out of it. 

Don D. But poor Frog ! what has he done ? On my 
conscience, if there be an honest sincere man in the 
world it is that Frog. 

Ah'S. B. I think I need not tell you how much Frog 
has been oliliged to our family from his childhood ; he 
carries his head high now, hut he had never been the 
man he is witliout our help. Ever since the com- 
mencement of this lawsuit, it has been the business of 
Hocus, in sharing our expenses, to plead for Frog. 
“ Door Frog,” says he, “ is in hard circumstances ; he 
lias a numerous family, ainl lives from hand to mouth j 
liis cliildren don't eat a hit of good victuals from one 
year's end to the other, but live upon salt herring, sour 
curd, and borecole ; he does his utmost, poor fellow, to 
keep things even in the world, and has exerted himself 
beyond Ids ability in this lawsuit; but he really has 
not wherewithal to go on. What signifies this hundred 
pounds ? place it upon your side of the account ; it is 
a great deal to poor Frog, and a trifle to you.” This 
has been Hocus's constant language, and I am sure he 
has had obligations enough to us to have acted another 
part. 

Don D. No doubt Hocus meant all this for the best,, 
huf he is a tender-hearted, charitable man ; Frog is 
indeed in hard circumstances. 

Airs. B. Hard circumstances ! I swear this is pro- 
voking to the last degree. All the time of the lawsuit, 
as fast as I have mortgaged. Frog has purchased : from 
a plain tradesman, with a shop, warehouse, and a 
country hut, with a dirty fish-pond at the end of it, he 
i.s now grown a very rich country gentleman, with a 
noble laiiileii estate, noble palaces, manors, parks, gar- 
dens, and farms, liner than any we were ever master of. 
Is it not strange, when my husband disbursed great 
sums every term, Frog shouhl he purchasing some new 
farm or manor? So that if this lawsuit lasts, he will 
be far tlie riciiest man in his country. What is worse 
than all this, he steals away my customers every day ; 
twelve of the richest and the best have left my shop by 
his persuasion, and whom, to my certain knowledge, 
he has under bonds never to return again : judge you 
if this he neighbourly dealing. 

Don D. Frog is indeed pretty close in his dealings, 
but very honest : you are so touchy, and take things so 
hotly, 1 am sure there must be some mistake in this. 

Mrs. B. A plaguy one indeed! You know, and have 
often told me of it, iiow Hocus and those rogues kept 
my husband John Bull drunk for five years together 
with punch anti strong waters; I am sure he never 
went one night sober to bed till they got him to sign 
tlie strangest deed tliat ever you saw in your life. I'he 
methods they took to manage him I'll tell you anoUiel 
time ; at pi esent I'll read only the writing. 
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ARTICLES OF AGRl EMENT BETWEEN JOHN BULL. I 
CLOTHIER. AND NICHOLAS FROG, 

LINEN -DRAPER.a 

I. That for maintaining the ancient good correspond- 
ence and friendship between the said paities, I, Nicho- 
las Frog, do solemnly engage and promise to keep 
j.>eace in John Bull's family ; that neither his wife, 
children, nor servants, give him any trouble, disturb- 
ance, or molestation whatsoever, but to oblige them all 
to do their duty quietly in their respective stations; 
and whereas the said John Bull, from the assured con- 
fidence that he has in my friendship, has appointed 
me executor of his last will and teshiment and guar- 
dian to his children, I do undertake for me, my heirs 
and assigns, to see the same duly executed and |)er- 
formed, and that it shall be unalterable in all its parts 
by John Bull, or anybody else ; for that purpose it 
shall be lawful and a]lowai)]e for me to enter his house 
at any hour of the day or night; to break open bars, 
bolts, and doors, chests of drawers, and strong boxes, 
in order to secure the peace of my friend John Bull's 
family, and to see his will duly executed. 

II. In consideration of which kind neighbourly 
office of Nicholas Frog, in that he has been pleased to 
accept of the aforesaid trust, I, .Tolin Bull, having duly 
considered that my friend Nicholas Frog at tliis time 
lives in a marshy soil and unwholesome air, infested 
with fogs and damps destructive of the health of him- 
self, wife and children, do bind and oblige me, my 
heirs and assigns, to purchase for the said Nicholas 
Frog, with the best and readiest of my cash, bonds, 
mortgages, goods and cliattels, a landed estate, with 
parks, gardens, palaces, rivers, fields, and outlets, con- 
sisting of as large extent as the said Nicholas Frog 
shall think fit. And whereas the said Nichohus Frog 
is at present hemmed in too close by the grounds of 
Lewis Baboon, master of the science of defence, I, the said 
John Bull, do oblige myself, with the readiest of my 
cash, to purchase and enclose the said grounds for as 
many fields and acres as the said Nicholas shall think 
fit, to the intent that the said Nicholas njay have free 
egress and regress, without let or molestation, suitable 
to the demaiuls of himself and family. 

III. Furthei more, the said . John Bull obliges him- 
self to make the country neighbours of Nicholas Frog 
allot a certain part of their yearly rents to pay for 
the repairs of the said landed estate, to the intent that 
his good friend Nicholas Frog may be eased of all 
charges. 

IV". And whereas the said Nicholas Frog did con- 
tract with the deceased lord Strutt about certain 
liberties, privileges, and immunities, formerly iu the 
possession of the said John Bull, I, the said John Bull, 
do freely by these presents renounce, quit, and make 
over to the said Nicholas the liberties, privileges, and 
immunities contracted for, in as full a maimer as if 
they never bad belonged to me. 

V. Tlie said John Bull obliges himself, his heirs 
and assigns, not to sell one rag of broad or coarse cloth 
to any gentleman within the neighbourhood of the 
said Nicholas, except in such quantities and such rates 
as the said Nicholas shall tliink tit. 

{Signed and SeaUd) John Ili.u, 

' ^ Nic. Frog. 

[The reading of this paper put Mrs, Bull in such a 
passion that she fell down right into a fit, ami they 
were forced to give her a good quantity of the spirit 
of hartshorn bel’ore she recovered.] 

Don D. Why in such a passion, cousin ? considering 

a A treaty which had been condiideil by the lord Towiwhend 
at the Haj'ue between the (nicen and the States in no9, for 
necuririf' the Pretestiint sviecussion, and for settling a buiTicr for 
Uollaod against France. 
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your circumstances at that time, I don't think this sue! 
an unreasonable contract. You see Frog, fur all this, 
is religiously true to his bargain ; he scorns to hearken 
to any composition without your jirivacy. 

Mrs, B. You know the contrary.* Read that 
letter. 

[Reads the superscription.] 

For Lewis Baboon^ Master of the Noble Science of 
Defence. 

Sir, — I understand that you are at this time treating 
with my friend John Bull about restoring the lord 
Strutt's custom, and besides, allowing him certain 
privileges of parks and fish-ponds; 1 wonder how you, 
that are a man that knows tlie world, can talk with 
that simple fellow. He has been my bubble these 
twenty years, and to my certain knowledge understands 
no more of his own atVairs than a child in swaddling- 
clothes. 1 know he has got a sort of a pragmatical 
silly jade of a wife, that pretends to take him out of 
rny hands ; but you and she both will find yourselves 
mistaken ; 1 11 find those that shall manage her; and 
for liim, he dares as well be hanged as take one step 
in his affairs without my consent. If you will give 
me what you promised him, 1 will make all things 
easy, and stop the deeds of ejectment against lord 
Strutt; if you will not, take what follows : I shall 
have a good action against you, for pretending to rob 
me of my bubble. Take this warning from your 
loving friend, Nic. Frog. 

I am told, cousin Diego, you are one of those that 
have undertaken to manage? me, and fhat you have 
said you will carry a green bag yourself rather than 
we sluill make an end of our lawsuit : I'll teach tliem 
and you too to manage. 

Don D. For God's sake, madam, why so choleric ? 
I say this letter is some forgery ; it never entered into 
the head of that honest man Nic. Frog to do any such 
thing. 

Mrs. B. I can’t abide you ; you have been railing 
tlicse twenty years at e.squire South, Frog, and Hocus, 
calling them rogues and pickpockets, and now they 
are turned the honestest fellows in the world. What 
is the meaning of all this? 

Don D. Pray tell me how you came to emjdoy this 
sir Roger in your affairs, and not to think of your old 
friend Diego ? 

Mrs, B, So, so, there it pinches. To tell you truth, 
I have employed sir Roger in several weighty aflairs, 
and liave found him trusty and honest; and the j/oor 
man always scorned to take a farthing of me. I liave 
abundance that prul'ess great z,eal, but they are dam- 
nable greedy of the pence. My husband and I are 
now in such circumstances that we must be served 
upon cheaper terms than we have been. 

Don D. W"ell, cousin, I find I can do no good with 
you ; I am sorry that you will ruin yourself by trust- 
ing this sir Roger. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How the jfuvdiant of the deceaatxi Mrs. Bull’s three daughters 
came to Johu, and what advice they ga\*' lain; wherein are 
briefly treated the characters of tlie three daughters; also 
John Bvdl’s answer to the lliree guax'diaus.b 
I TOLD you in a former chapter, that Mrs Bull, 
before she departed this life, had blessed Johu with 
tliree daughters. I need not here repeat their names, 
neither would I willingly use any sciindalous reflec- 
tions upon young ladies, whose reputations ought to 1)6 
very tenderly handled ; but the characters of thes* 
were so well known in the neigh bourluK>d, that it if 

a The Dutch were n«*gotiating w i'h France. 
h 'I’hc debatuvs in parliaraeut were still eouliuueii 
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doing them no injury to make a short description of 
tl»era. 

The eldest was a termagant, imperious, prodigd, 
lewd, profligate wench, as ever breathed [f*olemiay 
War] ; she used to rantipole about the house, pinch the 
children, kick the servants, and torture the cats and the 
dogs ; she would rob her father's strong-box for money 
to give the young fellows that she was fond of; she had 
a noble air, and something great in her mien, but such 
a noisome infectious breath, as threw all the servants 
that dressed her into consumptions; if she smelt to the 
freshest nosegay, it would shrivel and wither as it had 
been blighted ; she used to come home in her cups 
and break the china and the looking-glasses; and wjis 
of such an irregular ternj)er, and so entirely given up 
to her passion, that you might argue as well with the 
north wind as with her ladyship; so expensive that 
the income of three dukedoms was not enough to 
supply her extravagance. Hocus loved her best, 
believing her to be his own, got upon the body of 
Mrs. Bull. 

The second daughter, [D/scon//a, Faction,! born a 
year after her sister, was a peevish, froward, ill-condi- 
tioned creature as ever was; ugly as the devil, lean, 
haggard, pale, with saucer eyes, a sharp nose, and 
hunchbacked; but active, sprightly, and diligent 
about her atlairs. Her ill complexion was occasioned 
by her bad diet, which was cofiee, morning, noon, and 
night ; she never rested quietly a-bed ; but used to dis- 
turb the whole family with shrieking out in- her 
dreams, and plague them next day with interpreting 
them, for she took them all for gospel ; she woiild cry 
out murder, and disturb the whole neighl)ourhood ; 
and when John came running down stairs, to inquire 
what the matter was; nothing, forsooth, only her maid 
had stuck a piti wrong in her gown: she turned away 
one servant fjr pultiug too much oil in her sallad, and 
another for putting too little salt in lier watergruel ; 
but such, as by flattery had proctired her esteem, she 
would indulge in the greatest crime. Her father had 
two coachmen ; when one was on llie coach-box, if the 
coach swung but the least to one side, she used to 
shriek so loud that all the street concluded slie was 
overturned ; but tliough the other was eternally drunk, 
and had overturned the whole family, she was very 
angry with her father for turning him away. Then 
she used to carry tales and stories from one to another, 
till she had set the whole neighbourhood together by 
the ears ; and this was the only diversion she took plea- 
sure in. She never went abroad but she brought home 
such a bundle of monstrous 1 ies as would have amazed 
any mortal but such as knew her; of a whale that had 
swallowetl a fleet of ships; of the lions being let out of 
the Tower to destroy the Protestant religion ; of the 
pope's being seen in a brandy-shop at Wapping; and 
of a prodigious strong man, that was going to shove 
down the cupola of St. Paul's ; of three millions of five 
pound pieces that esquire South had found under an 
old wall ; of blazing stars, flying dragons, and abund- 
ance of such stulf. All the servants in the family 
made high court to her, for she domineered there, and 
turned out and in whom she pleased; only there 
was an old grudge l)€tween her and sir Roger, whom 
she mortally hated, and used to hire fellows to squirt 
kennel -water upon him as he passed along the 
streets ; so that he was forced conslantly to wear a 
Rurtout of oiled cloth, by which means he came 
home pretty clean, except where the surtout was a 
little scanty. 

As for the third, [(/sMn’a, Usury,] she was a thieti^ 
and a common mercenary prostitute, and that without 
any solicitatiot) from nature, for she owned tha^ she had 
»»o enjoymetit. She had no respect of i»ers(*ns ; a 
jMriuce 01 a porter was all one, according as Ihey paid ; 


yea, she would leave the finest gentlemar. in the wcrlix 
to go to an ugly pocky fellow for sixpence more. In 
the practice of her profession she had amassed vast ma- 
gazines of all sorts of things; she had above five 
hundred suits of fine clothes, and yet went abroad like 
a cinder-wench : she robbed and starved all tlie servants, 
so that nobody could live near her. 

So much for John's three daughters, which you will 
say were rarities to be fond of : yet nature will show 
itself ; nobody could blame their relations for taking 
care of them : and therefore it was that Hocus, with 
two other of the guardians, thought it their duty to 
fake care of the interest of the three girls, and gave 
John their best advice before he compounded the 
lawsuit. 

Horns. What makes you so shy of late, my good 
friend? There's nobody loves you better than I, nor 
has taken more pains in your afl’airs : as I hope to 1)6 
saved, 1 would do anything to serve you ; I would 
crawl upon all four to serve you ; I have spent my 
health a id paternal estate in your service. I have in- 
deed a small pittance left, with which 1 might retire, 
and with as good a conscience as any man ; but the 
thought of this disgrareful comjiosifion so touclies me 
to tlie quick, tiiat 1 cannot sleep ; after I bad brought 
the cause to the last stroke, that one verdict more had 
quite ruined old Lewis and lord Strutt, and put you in 
the quiet possession of everything ; then to compound! 

1 cannot bear it. This cause was my favourite, I had 
set my heart upon it ; it is like an only child ; I can- 
not endure it should miscarry ; for God's sake consider 
only to what a dismal condition old Lewis is brought. 
He is at an end of all bis cash ; bis attonieys have 
hardly one trick left; they are at an end of all their 
chicane ; besides, be has botli his law and his daily 
bread now njxin trust. Hold out only one term longer, 
and I'll warrant you, before the next, we shall have 
him in the Fleet. I’ll bring him to the pillory; his 
ears shall pay for his perjuries. For the love of God 
don't compound : let me be damned if you have a 
friend in the world that loves you better than I : there 
is nobody can say J am covetous, or that I have any 
interest to pursue but yours. 

2nd Guardian. There is nothing so ])lain as that 
this I^ewis hiis a design to ruin all his neighbouring 
tradesmen ; and at this time he has such a prodigious 
income by his trade of all kinds, that if there is not 
some stop put to his exorbitant riches, he will monopo- 
lize everything: nobody will be able to sell a yard of 
drapery or mercery-ware but himself. 1 then bold it 
advisable, that you continue the lawsuit and burst 
him at one. My concern for the three poor mother- 
less children obliges me to give you this advice ; for 
their estates, poor girls! depend upon the success of 
this cause. 

Zrd Guardian. I own this writ of ejectment has cost 
dear ; but then consider it is a jewel well worth the 
purchasing at the price of all you have. None but 
Mr. Bull's declared enemies can say he has any other 
security for his clotliiug trade but the ejectment of 
lord Strutt. Tlie only question then that remains to 
be decided is, who shall stand the expenses of the 
suit? To which the answer is as plain; who hut he 
that is to have the advantage of the sentence ! When 
esquire South has got possession of his title and honour, 
is not John Bull to l>e his clothier ? Who, then, hut 
John ought to put him in possession? Ask hut any 
indifl'erent gentleman who ought to hear his charges 
at law ? and he will readily answer, his tradesmen, I 
do therefore affirm, and I will go to death with it, that, 
being his clothier, you ought to put him in quiet pos- 
session of his estate, and, with the same generous spirit 
you have begun it, complete the good work. If you 
persist in the bad measures you are now in, what must 
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become of the three poor orphans? My heart bleedifor 
the pour girls. 

Mn B* You are all very eloquent persons; but 
give me leave to tell you, you express a great deal 
more concern for the three girls than for me; I think 
*iy interest ought to be considered in the first place. 
As for you, Hocus, I can't but say you have managed 
my lawsuit with great address, and much to my 
honour ; and, though I say it, you have been paid well 
for it. Why must the burden be taken oil’ Frog's back, 
and laid upon my shoulders? He can drive about his 
own parks and fields iti his gilt chariot, when I have 
been forced to mortgage my estate; his note will go 
further tlian my bond. Is it not matter ol' fact that, 
from the richest tradesman in all the country, I am 
veduced to beg and borrow from scriveners and usurers, 
jriat suck the heart, blood, and guts out of me? and 
what is all this for? Did you like Frog's countenance 
better than mine? Was not I your old friend and re- 
lation? Have I not presented you nobly? Have I 
not clad your whole family ? Have you not had a 
hundred yards at a time of the finest cloth in my 
shop ? Wliy must the rest of the tradesmen be not 
only indemnified from charges, but forbid to go on 
with their own business, and what is more their con- 
cern than mine? As to holding out this term, 1 appeal 
to your own conscience, has not that been your constant 
discourse these six years, “ one term more, and old 
Lewis goes to pot?” Jf thou art so fond of my cause, 
be generous fur once, and lend me a brace of thou- 
Banda. Ah, Hocus ! Hocus ! I know thee ; wt a sous 
to save me from gaol, I trow. Look ye, gentleifien, 1 
have lived with credit in the world, and it grieves my 
heart never to stir out of my doors but t(» be pulled by 
the sleeve by some rascally dun or other ; “ Sir, re- 
member my bill : there's a small concern of a thousand 
pounds, I hope you think on’t, sir.” And to liave these 
usurers transact my debts at coffeehouses, and ale- 
houses, as if I were going to break up shop. Lord ! 
that ever the rich, the generous John Bull, clothier, the 
envy of all his neighbours, should be brought to com- 
pound his debts for five shillings in the pound: and 
to have his name in an advertisement for a statute of 
bankrupt. The thought of it makes me mad. I have 
read somewhere in the Apocrypha, that one should 
“ not consult with a woman touching her of whom she 
is jealous; nor with a merchant, concerning exchange; 
nor with a buyer, of selling ; nor with an unmerciful 
man, of kindness,” &c. I could have added one thing 
more, “ nor with an attorney, about compounding a 
lawsuit.” The ejectment of lord Strutt will never do. 
The evidence is crimp ; the witnesses swear backward 
and forward, and contradict themselves; and his 
te'iants stick by him. One tells me that I must carry 
on my suit because Lewis is poor; another, because 
he is still too rich : whom shall I believe ? I am sure 
of one thing, that a penny in the purse is the best 
friend John can have at last ; and who can say that 
this will be the last suit I shall be engaged in ? Besides, 
if this ejectment were practicable, is it reasonable, that 
when esquire South is losing his money to sharpers and 
pickpockets, going about the country with fiddlers and 
bufifoons, and squandering his income with hawks and 
dogs, I should lay out the fruits of my honest industry 
in a lawsuit for him only upon the hopes of being his 
clothier ? And when the cause is over, I shall not 
have the benefit of my project for want of money to go 
to market. Look ye, gentlemen, John Bull is but a 
plain man ; but John Bull knows when he is ill used. 
I know the infirmity of our family ; we are apt to play 
the boon companion, and throw away our money in our 
cups; but it was an unfair thing in you, gentlemen, 
to take advantage of my weakness, to keep a parcel ol 
roaring bullies about me day and night, witn huzzas 


and hunting- norns, and ringing the t barges on 
butchers’ cleavers, never let me cool, and make me set 
my hand to papers when I could hardly hold my pen. 
There will come a day of reckoning for all that pro- 
ceeding. In the mean time, gentlemen, I beg you 
will let me into my affairs a little, and that you would 
not grudge me the small remainder of a very great 
estate. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Esiiuire South’s message aud letter to Mrs. Pull. 

The arguments used by Hocus and I lie rest of the 
guardians had hitherto proved insufficient : a John and 
his wife could not be persuaded to hear the expense of 
esquire South's lawsuit. They thought it reasonable, 
that since he was to have the honour and advantage, 
iic should bear the greatest share of tlie charges ; and 
letrench what be lost to sharpers, and spent upon coun- 
try dances and puppet-plays, to apply it to that use. 
Tills was not very grateful to the esquire : therefore, 
as the last exjieriment, he resolved to send signior Be- 
nenato,^ master of his fox-liounds, to Mrs. Bull, to try 
what good he could do with her. This signior Bene- 
lato had all the qualities of a fine gentleman that 
were fit to charm a lady's heart ; and if any person in 
the world could have persuaded her, it was he. But 
such was her unsliakcn fidelity to her husband, and 
(he constant purpose of her mind to pursue his interest, 
that the most refined arts of gallantry that were 
practised could nut seduce her heart. The necklaces, 
diamond crosses, and rich bracelets that were offered, 
slie rejected with the utmost scorn and disdain. The 
music and serenades that were given her, sounded more 
ungrateful in her ears than the noise of a screech-owl ; 
however, she recieved esquire Soiith’s letter by the 
hands of signior Beiienato with that respect which 
became his quality. The copy of the letter is as 
follows, in which you will observe he changes a little 
his usual style : — 

Madam, — Tlie writ of ejectment against Philip Ba- 
boon (pretended lord Strutt) is just ready to pass; 
there want but a few necessary forms, and a verdict or 
two more, to put me in quiet possession of my honour 
and estate. 1 question not but that, according to your 
wonted generosity and goodness, you will give it the 
finishing stroke — an honour that 1 would grudge any- 
body but yourself. In order to ease you of some pari 
of the charges, I promise to furnish pen, ink, and 

1 )aper, provided you pay for the stamps. Besides, I 
lave ordered my stewards to pay, out of the readiest 
and best of my rents, 61. 10*. a-year, till my suit is 
finizhed. I wish you health and happiness, being, 
with due respect, madam, your assured friend. South. 

What answer Mrs. Bull returned to his letter you 
shall know in my second part, only they were at a 
pretty good distance in their proposals ; for as esquire 
South only offered to be at the charges of pen, ink, and 
paper, Mrs. Bull refused any more than to lend her 
barge, c to carry his counsel to Westminster-hall. 

THE SECOND PART. 
PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 

.The world is much indebted to tlie famons sir Hum- 
phry Polesworth for his ingenious and impariial account 
of John Bull’s lawsuii ; yet there is just cause of com- 
plaint against him, in that he relates it only by parcels, 

B But as all attempts of tlio party to preclude the treaty weni 
ineffectual, and complaints were mace of the deficiencies ot 
tlie house of Austria, the archduke sent a message and letter- 
b By prince Eugene, urging the continuance of the war, aiei 
offering to bear a proportion of the expense. 

« This proportion was however thought to be so incoDsidet- 
able that the letter produced no other efl'ect than the convoy 
the forces by the English fleet to Barcelona. 
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and won't give us the whole work : this forces me, who 
am only the publisher, to l)espeak the assistance of his 
friends and acquaintance to engage him to lay aside 
that stingy humour and gratify the curiosity of the 
public at once. He pleads, in excuse, that they are 
only private memoirs, written for his own use, in a 
loose style, to serve as a help to his ordinary conversa- 
tion. I represented to him the good reception the first 
part had met with ; that, though calculated only for the 
meridian of Grub-street, it was yet taken notice of by 
the better sort ; that the world was now sufficiently ac- 
quainted with Jolm Bull, and interested itself in his 
concerns. He answered, with a smile, that he had in- 
deed some trifling things to impart, that concerned 
John Bull's relations and domestic affairs; if these 
would satisfy me, he gave me free leave to make use 
of them, because they would serve to make the history 
of the lawsuit more intelligible. When I had looked 
over the manuscript, I found likewise some further 
account of the composition, which perhaps may not be 
unacceptable to such as have read the former part. 

CHAPTER I. 

TIk* Character of John Bull’s Mother. 

John had a mother [the Church of England] whom 
he loved and honoured extremely, a discreet, grave, 
sober, good-conditioned, cleanly old gentlewoman as 
ever lived ; she was none of your cross-grained, terma- 
gant, scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 
live in the house with, such as are always censuring 
the conduct, and telling scandalous stories of their 
neighbours, extolling their own good qualities, and 
undervaluing those of otliers. On the contrary, slie 
was of a meek spirit, and as she was strictly virtuous 
herself, so she always jiut the best construction upon 
the words and actions of her neighbours, except where 
they were irreconcileable to the rules of honesty and 
decency. She was neither one of your precise prudes, 
nor one of your fantastical old belles, tliat dress them- 
selves like girls of fifteen; as she neither wore a ruff, 
forehead -cl otli, nor high-crowned liat, so she had laid aside 
feathers, flowers, and crimped ribbons, in her head-dress, 
furbelow-scarfs, and hoop petticoats. She scorned to 
patch and jiaint, yet she loved to keep her hands and 
her face clean. Though she wore no flaunting laced 
ruffles, she would uot keep herself in a constant swc.at 
with greasy flannel ; though her hair was not stuck with 
jewels, she was not ashamed of a diamond cross ; she 
was not, like some ladies, hung about with toys and 
trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket- glasses, and essence- 
bottles ; she used only a gold watch and an almanac, 
to mark the hours and the holidays. 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well fancied, 
with a bon gomt. As she affected not the grandeur of 
a state with a canopy, she thought there was no offence 
in an elbow-chair ; she had laid aside your carving, 
gilding, and japan-work, as being too apt to gather dirt ; 
but she never could be prevailed upon to part with 
plain wainscot and clean hangings. There are »oine ' 
ladies that affect to smell a stink in everything ; they 
are always highly perfumed, and continually burning 
frankincense in their rooms ; she was above such affec- 
tation, yet she never would lay aside the use of brooms 
and scrubbing-brushes, and scrupled not to lay her 
linen in fresh lavender. 

She was no less genteel in her behaviour, well-bred, 
without affectation, in the due mean between one of your 
affected curtsying pieces of formality, and your romjife 
that have no regard to the common rules of civility. 
There are some ladies that affect a mighty regard for 
their relations : We must not eat to-day, for my uncle 
Tom, or my cousin Betty, died this time ten years : 
r.iCt’8 have a ball to-night, it is my neighbour such-a- 


one’s birth-day. She looketl upon all this os griroaoe; 
yet she constantly observed her husband's birth-day, 
her wedding-day, and some few more. 

Though she was a truly good woman, and had a 
sincere motherly love for her son John, yet there wanted 
not those who endeavoured to create a misunderstanding 
between them ; and they had so far prevailed with him 
once, that he turned her out of doors, to his great sor- 
row, as he found afterwards, for his affairs went on at 
sixes and sevens. 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her conver- 
sation and choice of her studies, in which she far ex- 
ceeded all her sex : your rakes that hate the company 
of all sober, grave gentlewomen, would bear hers ; and 
she would, by her handsome manner of proceeding, 
sooner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
and reserved ; she was a zealous preacher up of chas- 
tity, and conjugal fidelity in wives, and by no means 
a friend to the new-fangled doctrine of the indispensable 
duty of cuckoldom ; though she advanced her opinions 
with a becoming assurance, yet she never ushered them 
in, as some positive creabires will do, with dogmatical 
assertions, This is infallible; I cannot be mistaken ; none 
l)ut a rogue can deny it. It has been observed, that 
such people are oftener in the wrong than anybody. 

Though she had a thousand good qualities, she was 
not without her faults; among which one might per- 
haps reckon too great lenity to her servants, to whom 
she always gave good counsel, hut often too gentle 
correction. I thought I could not say less of John 
Bulls mother, because she bears a part in the following 
transactions. 

CHAPTER II. 

'file Cliaracterof John Bull’s Sister Peg, [the Nation and Scotch 
Church,] with the Quarrels that happened Ixitween Master 
and Miss in their childhood, 

John had a sister, a poor girl that had been starved 
at nurse; anybody would have guessed miss to have 
been bred up under tlic influence of a cruel step-dame, 
and John to be the fondling of a tender mother. John 
looked ruddy and plump, with a pair of cheeks like a 
trumpeter; miss looked pale and wan, as if she had 
the green-sickness and no wonder, for John was the 
darling, he had all the good bits, was crammed with 
good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon ; while miss 
had only a little oatmeal and water, or a dry crust 
without butter. John had his golden pippins, peaches, 
and nectarines; poor miss, a crab-apple, sloe, or black- 
berry. Master Jay in the best apartment, with his 
bedchamber toward the south sun. Miss lodged in a 
garret, exposed to tlie north wind, wliich shrivelled her 
countenance; however, this usage, though it stunted 
the girl in her growth, gave her a hardy constitution ; 
she had life and spirit in abundance, and knew when 
she was ill used ; now and then she would seize upon 
John's commons, snatch a leg of a pullet, or a bit of 
good beef, for which they were sure to go to fisty-cufis. 
Master was indeed too strong for her ; hut miss would 
not yield in the least point, but even when master had 
got her down, she would scratch and bite like a tiger ; 
when he gave her a cuff on the ear, she would prick 
him with her knitting' needle. John brought a great 
chain one day to tie her to the bed-post, for which 
affront miss aimed a penknife at his heart.® In short, 
these quarrels grew up to rooted aversions ; they gave 
one another nic'knames; she called him Gundyguts, 
and he called her Lousy Peg ; though the girl was a 
tight clever wench as any was, and through her pale 
looks you might discern spirit and vivacity, which 
made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, but something 
that was agreeable. It was barbarous in parents not 
to take notice of these early quarrels, and make them 
a Henry VIII., to unite the two kingdoms under one sove- 
reign, offered his daughter Mary to James V. of Scotland. 
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live better together, such domestic feuds proving after- 
ward the occasion of misfortunes to them both. Peg 
had, indeed, some odd Immours, and comical anti- 
pathies, for which John would jeer her. “ What think 
you of my sister Peg,” says he, “ that faints at the 
sound of an organ, and yet will dance and frisk at the 
noise of a bagpipe?” — “What's that to you, Gundyr 
guts?” quoth Peg; “every one’s to choose their own 
music.” Then Peg had taken a fancy not to say 
her Pa/er nos ter, which made people imagine strange 
things of her. Of the three brothers, that have 
made such a clutter in the world, lord Peter, Martin, 

* and Jack, .Tack had of late been her inclinations, 
[Presbytery,] lord Peter she detested ; nor did Martin 
stand much better in her good graces ; but Jack had 
found the way to her heart. I have often admired 
what charms she discovered in that awkward booby, till 
I talked with a person that was acquainted with the 
intrigue, who gave me the following account of it. 


CHAPTER III. 

Jack*s Charms, or the method by which he gained Peg’s Heart." 
In the first place, Jack was a very young fellow, by 
much the youngest of the three brothers, and people, 
indeed, wondered how such a young upstart jackanai)es 
should grow so pert and saucy, and take so much upon 
him. 

Jack bragged of greater abilities than other men ; he 
was well gifted as he })retended ; I need not tell you 
what secret influence that has upon the ladies. 

Jack had a most scandalous tongue, and persuaded 
Peg that all mankind, beside himself, were poxed by 
that scarlet-fticed whore sigiiiora Hiibonia. b “ As for 
his brother, lord Peter, the tokens were evident on him, 
blotches, scabs, and the corona; Ins brother Martin, 
though he was not quite so had, had some nocturnal 
pains, which his friends pretended were only scorhuti- 
cal ; but he was sure it proceeded from a worse cause.” 
By such malicious insinuations, he had possessed the 
lady that he was the only man in the world of a sound, 
pure, and untainted constitution ; though there were 
souje that stuck not to say, that signiora Bubonia and 
Jack railed at one another, only the better to liide an in- 
trigue; and that Jack had been found with signiora under 
his cloak, carrying her home in a dark stormy nlglit. 

Jack was a prodigious ogler ; Ite would ogle you the 
outside of his eye inward, and the white upward. 

Jack gave himself out for a man of great estate in 
the Fortunate Islands; of whicli the sole property was 
vested in his person : by this trick he cheated abun- 
dance of poor people of small sums, pretending to make 
over plantations in the said islands ; but when the poor 
wretches came there with Jack’s grant, they were beat, 
mocked, and turned out of doors. 

I told you that Peg was whimsical, aud loved any- 
tning that was particular : in that way, Jack was her 
man, for be neither thought, spoke, dressed, nor acted 
like other mortals: he was for your bold strokes; he 
railed at fops, though he was himself the most afl'ected 
in the world ; instead of the common fashion, he would 
visit his mistress in a mourning cloak, band, short cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. He invented a way of coming 
into a room backward, which, he said, showed more 
humility, and less affectation : where other people stood, 
he sat ; where they sat, he stood ; when he went to court, 
he used to kick away the state, and sit down by his 
prince cheek-by-jole : confound these states, says he, 
they are a modern invention ; when lie spoke to his 
prince, he always turned his hr — ch upon him : if he 
was advised to fast, for his health, he would eat roast 
beef; if he was allowed a more plentiful diet, then lie 

• Character of the Presbyterians. 

The whore of Babylon, or tlie ©opt* 
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would be sure that day to live upon water- gruel ; he 
would cry at a wedding, laugh and make jests at a 
funeral. 

He was no less singular in his opinions ; yon would 
have burst your sides to hear him talk of politics ; “ All 
government,” says he, “ is founded upon the right dis- 
tribution of punishments ; decent executions keep the 
world in awe; for that reason the majority of mankind 
ought to be hanged every year. For example, I suppose, 
the magistrates ought to pass an irretrievable sentence 
upon all blue-eyed children from the cradle [Absolute 
predestination] ; but that there may be some show of 
justice in this proceeding, these children ought to l)e 
trained up by masters appointed for that purpose, to all 
sorts of villainy [Reprobation] ; that they may deserve 
their fate, and the execution of them may serve as an 
object of terror to the rest of mankind.” As to the giving 
of pardons, he had this singular method, that when 
these wretches had the rope about their necks, it should 
he inquired, who believed they should be hanged, and 
who not?*' the first were to lie pardotied, the last hanged 
outright. Such as were once pardoned, were never to 
be hanged afterward for any crime whatsoever [Elec- 
tion]. He had such skill in physiognomy, that he 
would pronounce peremptorily upon a man’s face, That 
fellow, sa3^s he, do what he will, can’t avoid hanging; 
he has a hanging look. By the same art he would prog- 
nosticate a principality to a scoundrel. 

He was no less particular in the choice of his studies , 
they were generally bent toward exploded chimeras, 
the perpetuum mobile, the circular shot, philosopher's 
stone, silent ginqjowder, making chains for fleas, nets for 
flies, and instruments to unravel cobwebs, and spli. 
hairs.’^ 

Thus, I think, T have given a distinct account of the 
method.s he practised upon Peg. Her brother would 
now and then ask her, “ What a devil do’st thou see in 
tliat pr.agmatical coxcomb to make thee so in love with 
him y he is a fit match for a tailor or a shoemaker's 
daughter, but not for you, that are a gentlewoman.” — 
“ Fancy is free,” quoth Peg : “ I’ll take my own way, 
do you take yours. I do not care for your flaunting 
beaus, that gang with their breasts open and their sarks 
over their waistcoats ; that accost me with set speeches 
out of Sidney’s Arcadia, or the Academy of Compli- 
ments. Jack is a sober, grave, young man : though he 
has none of your studied harangues, his meaning is 
sincere : he has a great regard to his father’s will ; and 
he that shows himself a good son, will make a good 
huslxind ; besides, I know he has the original deed of 
conveyance to the Fortunate Islands ; the others aie 
counterfeits.” There is nothing so obstinate as a 
young lady in her amours ; the more you cross her, die 
worse she is. 


CHAPTER IV. 

How the relations reconciled John and his sister Peg, and 
what return Peg made to John s message.c 
John Buli., otherwise a good-natured man, was very 
hard-hearted to his sister Peg, chiefly from an aversion 
he had conceived in his infancy. W'^hile he flourished, 
kept a warm house, and drove a plentiful trade, poor 
Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling about the 
streets, selling knives, scissars, and shoe-buckles ; now 
and then carried a basket of fish to the market ; sewed, 
spun, and knit for a livelihood, till her finger-ends were 
sore; and when she could not get bread for her family, 
she was forced to hire them out at journey-work to her 
neighbours. Yet in these her poor circumstances she 
still preserved the air and mien of a gentlewoman, a 
certain decent pride, that extorted respect from tha 

• Saving faith ; a belief that one shall certainly be saved. 

The learning of the Pu'sbvterians. 
c 'rhe treaty of I’nion iH'tween England and Scotbnd. 
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haughtiest of her neighbours ; when slie came into any 
full assembly she would not yitld the pas to the best of 
them. If one asked her, are you not related to John 
Bull ? “ Yes,” says she, “ he has the honour to be my 

brother.” So Peg’s affairs went, till all the relations 
cried out shame upon John for iiis barbarous usage of 
his own flesh and blood ; that it was an easy matter for 
him to put her in a creditable way of living, not only 
without hurt, but with advantage to himseli, being she 
was an industrious person, and might be serviceable to 
him in his way of business. “ Hang her, jade, ’ quoth 
John, “ I can t endure her, as long as she keeps that 
rascal Jack's company.” They told him, the way to 
reclaim her was to take her into his house ; that by con- 
versation the childish humours of tlieir younger days 
might be worn out. These arguments were enforced by 
a certain incident. It happened that John was at that 
time about making his will and entailing his estate, 
the very same in which Nic. Frog is named executor. 
Now, bis sister Peg's name being in the entail, he could 
not make a thorough settlement without her consent. 
There was, indeed, a malicious story went about, as if 
John’s last wife had fallen in love with Jack, as he was 
eating custard on horseback :** that she persuaded John 
to take his sister into the house, the better to drive on 
the intrigue with Jack, concluding he would follow his 
mistoess Peg. All I can infer from tins story is, that 
when one has got a bad character in the world, people 
will report and believe anything of one, true or false. 
But to return to my story : when Peg received John’s 
message, she hufled and stormed like the devil i'* “My 
brother John,” quoth she, “ is grown wondrous kind- 
hearted all of a sudden, but I meikle doubt whether it 
be not mair for their own coiiveniency than for my good; 
he draws up his writs and his deeds, forsooth, and I 
must set my hand to them, iinsight, unseen. 1 like the 
young man [George I.] he has settled upon well 
enough, but I think i ought to have a valuable con- 
sideration for my consent. He wants my poor little farm, 
because it makes a nook in his park- wall ; ye may e’en 
tell him, he has mair than he makes good use of; he 
gangs up and down drinking, roaring, and quarrelling 
through all the country markets, making foolish bar- 
gains in his cups, which he repents when he is sober ; 
like a thriftless wretch, spending the goods and gear 
that his forefathers won with the sweat of their brows ; 
light come, light go, he care’s not a farthing. But why 
should I stand surety for his contracts ? the little 1 have 
is free, and I can call it my awn ; hame s name, let it ^ 
be never so hamely. I ken him weel enough, he could 
never abide me, and when he has his ends, he'll 
e’en use me as he did before. I am sure I shall be 
treated like a poor drudge ; I shall be set to tend the 
bairns, dearn the hose, and mend the linen. Then 
there's no living with that old carline his mother ; she 
rails at Jack, and Jack’s an honester man than any of 
her kin : I shall be plagued with her spells and her 
Pater-nosters, and silly old-world ceremonies ; I rnuii 
never pair my nails on a Friday, nor begin a journey 
on Clnldermas-day, and I mun stand becking and 
binging, as I gang out and in to the hall. Tell him 
he may e’en gang his gate ; I’ll have nothing to do 
with him ; I’ll stay, like the poor country mouse, in 
my ain habitation.” So Peg talked; but for all that, 
by the interposition of good friends, and by many a 
bonny thing that was sent, and many more that were 
promised Peg, the matter was concluded, and Peg 
taken into the house upon certain articles ; one of 
which was, that she might have the freedom of Jack’s 
conversation [Act of Toleration] ; and might take hllii 
for better and for worse if she pleased, provided al- 

• A Presbyterian lord Mayor of London, sir H. Edwin. 

^ The Scots expressed tneir fears for tl»e Ihresbyterian go* 

mnmeut. 


ways he did not come into the house at unseasonable 
hours, and disturb the rest of the old woman, John’s 
mother; 

CHAPTER V. 

Of some Quarrels that happened after Peg was taken into the 
family. 

It is an old observation, that the quarrels of relations 
are harder to reconcile than any other ; injuries from 
friends fret and gall more, and the memory of them 
is not so easily obliterated. This is cunningly repre- 
sented by one of your old sages, called .yEsop, in the 
story of -the bird, that was grieved extremely at being 
wounded with an arrow feathered with his own wing ; 
as also of the oak, that let many a heavy groan, when 
he was cleft with a wedge of his own timber. 

There was no man in the world less subject to ran- 
cour than John Bull, considering how often his good- 
nature had been abused ; yet I don't know how, but 
he was too apt to hearken to tattling people tliat 
carried tales between him and his sister Peg,® on pur- 
pose to sow jealousies, and set them together by the 
ears. They say that there were some hardships put 
upon Peg, which had been better let alone ; bul> it was 
the business of good people to restrain the injuries on 
one side, and moderate the resentments on the other ; a 
good friend acts both j^arts ; the one without the other 
will not do. 

The purchase-money of Peg's farm was ill paid 
then Peg loved a little good liquor, and the servants 
shut up the wine-cellar; for that Peg found a trick, 
for she made a false key. Peg's servants complained 
that they were debarred from all manner of husinees, 
and never sutlered to touch the least thing within the 
hou-se ; if they offered to come into the warehouse, then 
straight went the yard over their noddle; if they ven- 
tured into the counting-room, a fellow would throw 
an inkbottle at their liead ; if they came into the best 
apartment, to set anything there in order, they were 
saluted with a broom ; if they meddled with any- 
thing in the kitchen, it was odds but the cook laid 
them over the ])ate with a ladle; one that would have 
got into the stables, was met by two rascals, who fell 
to work with him with a brush and a currycomb, 
some, climbing up into the coach-box, were told that 
one of their companions had been there before that 
could not drive — then slap went the long whip about 
their ears. 

On the other hand, it was complained, that Peg's 
servants were always asking for drink-money ; that they 
had more than their share of the Clirlstrnas box ; to say 
the truth. Peg’s lads bustled pretty hard for that; for 
when they were endeavouring to lock it up, they got 
in their great fists, and pulled out handfuls of half- 
crowns, shillings, and sixpences. Others, in the scram- 
ble, picked up guineas, and broacbpieces. But there 
happened a worse thing than all this; it was com- 
plained that Peg’s servants had great stomachs, and 
brought so many of tlieir friends and acquaintance to 
the table, that John’s family was like to he eat out of 
house and home. Instead of regulating this matter as 
it ought to be. Peg's young men were thrust away 
from the table ; then there was the devil and all to do ; 
spoons, plates, and dishes, flew about the room like 
mad; and sir Roger, who was now major domo^ had 
enough to do to quiet them. Peg said, this was con- 
trary to agreement, whereby she was in all things to 
be treated like a child of the family ; then she called 
upon those, that had made her such fair promises, and 

* Quarrels about some of the articles of Union, particularU 
the peerage. 

b By the Treaty of Union, it was agreed that Scotland should 
have an equivalent for several customs and excises, to whit‘l* 
she would become liable. 
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nndertouk for her brother John’s good behaviour ; but, 
alas! to her cost, she found, tliat they were the first 
and readiest to do her the injury. John at last agreed 
to this regulation; that Peg's footmen might sit with 
his book-keeper, journeymen, and apprentices; and 
Peg’s better sort of servants might sit with his footmen, 
if they pleased.* 

Then they began to order pi urn -porridge, and mince- 
pies for Peg’s dinner ; Peg told them she had an aver- 
sion to that sort of food : that upon forcing down a 
mess of it some years ago,b it threw her into a fit, till 
she brought it up again. Some alleged it was nothing 
but humour, that the same mess should be served up 
again for supper, and breakfast next morning ; others 
would have made use of a horn ; but the wiser sort 
bid let her alone, and she might take to it of her own 
accord. 

CHAPTER VI. 

The Conversation between John Bull and liis Wife. 

3fra, B. Though our affairs, honey, are in a bad 
condition, I have a better o])inion of them, since you 
seemed to be convinced of the ill course you have been 
in, and are resolved to submit to proper remedies. But 
when I consider your immense debts, your foolish 
bargains, and the general disorder of your business, I 
have a curiosity to know what fate or chance has brought 
you into this condition. 

John 1 wish you would talk of some other sub- 
ject ; the thoughts of it make me mad ; our family 
must have their run. 

Mrs. B. But such a strange thing as this never 
happened to any of your family before ; they have had 
lawsuits, but though tliey spent the income, they never 
mortgaged the stock. Sure you must have some of 
the Norman or the Norfolk blood in you. Prithee 
give me some account of these matters. 

John B. Who could help it? There lives not such 
a fellow by bread as that old Lewis Baboon : he is the 
most cheating contentious rogue upon the face of the 
earth. You must know, one day, as Nic. Frog and 1 
were over a bottle, making up an old quarrel, the old 
fellow would needs have us drink a bottle of his cham- 
pagne, and so one after another, till my friend Nic. and 

I, not being used to such heady stuff, got b y drunk. 

Lewis, all the while, either by the strength of his brain, 
or flinching his glass, kept himself sober as a judge. 
“ My worthy friends,” quoth Lewis, “ henceforth let us 
live neighbourly; I am as peaceable and quiet as a 
lamb, of my own temper, but it has been my misfortune 
to live among quarrelsome neighbours. I'here is but 
one thing can make us fall out, and that is the inherit- 
ance of lord Strutt's estate; I am content, for peace 
sake, to wave my right, and submit to any expedient to 
prevent a lawsuit ; 1 think an equal division will be 
the fairest way.’ ® ‘‘ Well moved, old Lewis,’" quoth 

Frog; “and I hope my friend John here will not be 
refractory.” At the same time, he clapped me on the 
back, and slabbered me all over from cheek to cheek, 
with his great tongue. “ Do as you please, gentlemen,” 
quoth I, “ ’tis all one to John Bull.” We agreed to 
part that night, and next morning to meet at the corner 
of lord Strutt’s park-wall with our surveying instru- 
ments, which accordingly we did. Old Lewis carried 
a chain and a semicircle ; Nic. paper, rulers, and a 
lead pencil ; and 1 followed at some distance with a 
long pole. We began first with surveying tlie meadow- 
grounds ; afterwards we measured the corn-fields, close 
by close ; then we proceeded to the woodlands, the 

Artick'B of Union, whereby a Soots commoner, might bo 
ta&de a poor. 

b Introducing Episcopacy into Scotland. 

c A Treaty fur preserving the balance of power in Etirope by 
« partition of the Spanish aominions. 
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coppCT and tin mines. [The Wei«t Indies.] All this 
while, Nic. laid down everything exactly upon paper, 
calculated the acres and roods to a great nicety. Whert 
we had finished the laud, we were going to oreak 
into the house atid gardens, to take an invenU ry of his 
plate, pictures^ and other furniture. 

Mrs. B. What said lord Strutt to all this? 

John B. As we liad almost finished our concern, we 
were accosted by some of lord Strutt's servants: “ Hey- 
day! What's here? What a devil's the meaning of all 
these trangrams and gimcracks, gentlemen? what, in the 
name of wonder, are you going about, jumping over 
my master's hedges, and running your lines across his 
grounds? If you are at any field pastime, you might 
have asked leave; my master is a civil, well-bred 
person as any is.” 

Mrs. B. What could you answer to this I 

John B. Why, truly, my neighbour FreJg and I were 
still hot-headed ; we told him his master was an old doat- 
ing pupj)y, that minded nothing of his own business ; 
that we were surveying his estate, and settling it for him, 
since he would not do it himself. Upon this there 
happened a quarrel ; but we, being stronger than they, 
sent them away with a flea in their ear. They went 
home and told their master “ My lord,’’ said they, 
“ there are three odd sort of Rllows going about your 
grounds with the strangest machines that ever we be- 
held in our life : I suppose they are going to rob your 
orchard, fell your trees, or drive away your cattle : they 
told us straijge things of settling your estate ; one is a 
lusty old fellow, in a black wig, with a black beard, 
without teeth : there's another thick, squat fellow, in 
trunk-hose : the third is a little, long-nosed, thin man. 
(I was then lean, being just come out of a fit of sick- 
ness.) 1 suppose it is fit to send after them lest they 
carry something away.” 

Mrs. B. I fancy this put the old fellow in a rare 
tvveagiie. 

John B. Weak as he was, he called for his long 
toledo, swore and bounced about the room, “ ‘Sdeath ! 
what am J come to, to be ali'ronted so by my trades- 
men? 1 know the rascals; my barber, clotliier, and 
linen-draper, dispose of my estate! bring hither my 
blunderbuss. I'll warrant ye you shall see daylight 
through them. Scoundrels ! dogs ! the scum of the 
earth ! Frog, that was my father's kitchen-boy ! be pre- 
tend to metldle with my estate! with my will! Ah, 
jKJor Strutt! what art thou come to at last? Thou 
liast lived t{)o long in the world, to see thy age and in- 
firmity so despised : how will the ghosts of my noble 
ancestors receive tliese tidings ? They cannot, they 
must not sleep quietly in their graves.” In short, the 
old gentleman was carried oft* in a fainting fit ; and, 
after bleeding in both arms, hardly recovered. 

Mrs. B. Really this was a very extraordinary way 
of proceeding : 1 long to hear the rest of it. 

John B. After we had come hack to the tavern, and 
taken t'other bottle of champagne, we quarrelled a 
little about the division of the estate. I^wis hauled 
and pulled the map on one side, and Frog and I on the 
other, till we had like to have tom the parchment to 
pieces. At last Lewis pulled out a pair of great tailor’s 
sheers, and clipped a corner lor himself, which he said 
was a manor that lay convenient for him, and left Frog 
and me the rest to dispose of as we pleased. W „ were 
oveijoyed to think Lewis was contented with so little, 
not smelling what was at the bottom of the plot. 
There happened, indeed, an incident tliat gave us some 
disturbance : a cunning fellow, one of my servants, two 
days after, peeping through the key-hole, observed 
that old Lewis had stole away our part of the map, and 
saw him fiddling and turning the map from one coniia 

a This partition of the king of Spain’s dominioM was uadf 
without his kncwItMlge. 

3g 
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to the other, trying to join the two pieces together again : 
he was mu^ring something to himself, which we did 
not well hear, only these words, “ 'Tis great pity, ’tis 
great pity My servant added, that he believed this 
had some ill meaning. I told him he was a coxcomb, 
always pretending to be wiser than his companions : 
Lewis and I are good friends, he’s an honest fellow, 
and I dare say will stand to his bargain. The setpiel 
of the story proved this fellow’s suspicion to he too well 
grounded ; for Lewis revealed our whole secret to the 
deceased lord Strutt,® who, in reward to his treachery, 
and revenure to Frog and me, settled his whole estate 
upon the present Philip Baboon. Then we understood 
wnat he meant by piecing the map. 

Mr». B. And was you surprised at this? Had not 
lord Strutt reason to be angry ? Would you have been 
contented to have been so used yourself? 

John B. Why, truly, wife, it was not easily reconciled 
to the common methods ; but then it was the fashion 
to do such things. I liave read of your golden age, 
your silver age, &c. : one might justly call -.this the 
age of lawyers. There was hardly a man of substance 
in all the country, but had a counterfeit that pretended 
to his estate. As the philosophers say, that there is 
a duplicate of every terrestrial animal at sea, so it was 
in this age of the lawyers, there was at least two of every- 
thing; nay, on my conscience, I think there were three 
esquire Hackuras [Kings of Poland] at one time. In 
short, it was usual for a parcel of fellows to meet, and 
dispose of the whole estates in the country : “ This lies 
convenient for me, Tom, thou wouldst do more good 
with that, Dick, than the old fellow that has it.” So 
to law they went with the true owners ; the lawyers got 
well by it; everybody else was undone. It was a 
common thing for an honest man, when he came home 
at night, to find another fellow domineering in his 
family, hectoring his servants, calling for sujiper, and 
pretending to go to bed to his wife. In every house 
you might observe two Sosias quarrelling who was 
master. For my own part, I am still afraid of the same 
treatment, and that I should find somebody behind my 
counter, selling my broad cloth. 

M7'g. B. There is a sort of fellows they ball banterers 
and bamboozlers that play such tricks ; but it seems 
these fellows were in earnest. 

John B. I begin to think, that justice is a better rule 
than conveniency, for all some people make so slight 
of it. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of the hard shifts Mrs. Bull was put to to preserve therm nor of 

Bullock’s Hatch ; with sir Roger’s method to keo}) oil' impor- 
tunate Duns.b 

As John Bull and his wife were talking together, they 
were surprised with a sudden knocking at the door. 

“ Those wicked scriveners and lawyers, no doubt,” quoth 
John ; and so it was : some asking for the money he 
owed, and others warning to prepare for the approaching 
term. “ What a cursed life do I lead!” quotli John. 

“ Debt is like deadly sin ; for God's sake, sir Roger, 
get me rid of the fellows.” I’ll warrant you,” quoth 
sir Roger ; leave them to me,” And, indeed, it was 
pleasant enough to observe sir Roger’s method with 
these importunate duns; his sincere friendship for John 
Bull made him submit to many things for his service, 

a It i* suspected that the French king intended to take the 
whole, and that he revealed the secret to the court of Spain, 
upon which the will was made in favour of his i^andsou. 

b After the dissolution of the parliament, the sinking ministry 
eudeavourod to support themselves by propagating a notion, 
that the puldic cremt would suffer if the lord treasurer Godbl- 
phin was remov<?d. The dread of this event produced it : the 
monied men began to sell their shares in the Bank; the 
governor, deputy-governor, and two direotors, applied to the 
i{upen to prevent the change : the alarm became general, and 
all the public funds gradually sunk. Perhaps, by Bullock’s 
Hatidi. the author meaut the crowi) lands. 


which he would have scorned to have done for himself. 
Sometimes he would stand at the door with his long 
staff to keep off the duns till John got out at the back- 
door.® When the lawyers and tradesmen brought ex- 
travagant bills, sir Roger used to bargain beforehand 
for leave to ent off a quarter of a yard in any part of 
the bill he pleased : he wore a pair of scissors in his 
pocket for this purpose, and would snip it ofi* so nicely 
as you cannot imagine. Like a true goldsmith, he kept 
all your holidays ; there was not one wanting in his 
calendar : when ready money was scarce, he would set 
them a telling a thousand pounds in sixpences, groats, 
and threepenny pieces. It would have done your lieart 
good to have seen him charge through an army of 
lawyers, attorneys, clerks, and tradesmen ; sometimes 
with sword in hand, at other times nuzzling like an 
eel in the mud. When a fellow stuck like a bur, that 
there was no shaking him off, he used to be mighty 
inquisitive about the health of his uncles and aunts in 
the country ; he could call them all by their names, 
for lie knew everybody, and could talk to them in their 
own way. The extremely impertinent he would send 
away to see some strange sight, as the dragon of Hockley 
in the Hole ; or bid him call the thirtieth of next 
February. Now and then you would see him in the 
kitchen, weighing the beef and butter;^ paying ready 
money, that the maids might not run a tick at the 
market; and the butchers, by bribing them, sell damaged 
and light meat. Another time he would slip into the 
cellar and gauge tlie casks. In his leisure minutes, 
he was posting his books, and galbering in his debts. 
Such frugal methods were necessary where money was 
so scarce, and duns so numerous. All this while, John 
kept his credit, could show his head both at Change 
and Westminster-hall ; no man protested his hill, nor 
refused his bond ; only the sliarpers and the scriveners, 
tlie lawyers, and their clerks, pelted sir Roger as he 
went along. The squirters were at it with their kennel- 
water, for they were mad for the loss of their bubble, 
and tliat they could not get him to mortgage the manor 
of Bullock’s Hatch. Sir Roger shook his ears, and 
nuzzled along, well satisfied within himself that he was 
doing a charitable work in rescuing an honest man from 
the claws of harpies and bloodsuckers. Mrs. Bull did 
all that an aflectionate wife and a good housewife could 
do ; yet tlie boundaries of virtues are indivisible lines ; 
it is impossible to march up close to the frontiers of 
frugalily without entering the territories of parsimony. 
Your good housewives are apt to look into the minutest 
things ; therefore some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel- 
piecing of her shoes, grudging a quarter of a pound of 
soap and sand to scour the rooms ;c but, especially, 
that she would not allow lier maids and apprentices the 
benefit of “ John Bunyan,” the “ London Apprentice,” 
or the “ Seven Champions ” in the black letter.*^ 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A continuation of tlie Conversation between John Bull and hit 
Wife. 

Mrs. B. It is a most sad life we lead, my dear, to 
be so teazed, paying interest for old debts, and still 
contracting new ones. However, I don’t blame you for 
vindicating your honour, and chastising old Lewis ; to 
curb the insolent, protect the oppressed, recover one’s 
own, and defend what one has, are good effects of the 
law ; the only thing I want to know is, how you came 
to make an end of your money before you finished your 
suit. 

John B. I was told by the learned in the law, that 
my suit stood upon tliree firm pillars: more money for 

R Manners of the earl of Oxford. 

Some regulations as to the purveyance in the queen’s fiodly* 

« Too great savings in the house of commons. 

Kestialuiag the liberty of the press by act of parlisiDsnti 
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more law ; mure law for more money ; and no com- 
poaitioM. More money for more law Wiis plain to a 
demonstration; for who can go to law without money ? 
and it was plain that any man that has money may 
have law for it. The third was as evident as the otlier 
two ; for what composition could be made with a nxgue 
that never kept a wor«l he said V 

Mrs. B. 1 think you are most likely to get out of 
this labyrinth by the secoiid door, by want of ready 
money to purchase this precious commodity: but you 
seem not only to have bouglit too much of if, but have 
paid too dear for what you bought ; else, how was it 
possible to run so much in debt, when at this very time 
the yearly income of what is mortgaged to those usurers 
would discharge Hocus's bills, and give you your belly- 
ful of law for all your life, witliout running one sixpence 
in debt? You have been bred up to business; 1 sup- 
pose you can cipher : I wonder you never used your 
pen and ink. 

John B. Now you urge me too far; prithee, dear 
wife, hold thy tongue. Suppose a young heir, heedless, 
raw, and unexperienced, full of spirit and vigour, with 
a favourite passion, in flie hiuids of money-scriveners: 
such fellows are like your wire*drawing mills, if they get 
hold of a- man's finger, they will pull in his whole body 
at last, till they squeeze the heart, blood, and guts out 
of him. a 'When 1 wanted money, half-a-dozen of these 
fellows were always waiting in my antechamlwr with their 
securities ready drawn. I was tempted with the ready ; 
some farm or other went to pot. I received with one 
hand, and paid it away with the other to lawyers, that, 
like so many hell-hounds, were ready to devour me. 
Then the rogues would plead poverty, and scarcity of 
money, which always ended in receiving ninety for the 
hundred. After they had got possession of my best rents, 
they were able to supply me with my own money. But 
what was worse, when 1 looked into the securities, there 
was no clause of redemption. 

Mrs. B. No clause of redemption, say you? that's 
hard. 

John B. No great matter, forJ cannot pay them. 
They bad got a worse trick than* at : the same man 
bought and sold to himself, })aid the money, and gave 
the acquittance ; the same man was butcher and grazier, 
laewer and butler, cook and poulterer. There is some- 
thing still worse than all this ; there came twenty bills 
upon me at once, which I had given money to discharge ; 
I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, and 
baker ; even my herb- woman dunned me as I went along 
the streets. (Thanks to my friend sir Roger, else 1 must 
have gone to gaol.) When I asked the meaning of this, 
I was told the money went to the lawyers ; counsel 
won't tick, sir ; Hocus was urging ; my bookkeep«;r sat 
sotting all day, playing at put and all-fours : in short, 
by griping usurers, devouring lawyers, and negligent 
servants, 1 am brought to this pass. 

Mrs. B. This was hard usage ! but, methinks, the 
least reflection might have retrieved you. 

John B. It is true ; yet consider my circumstances ; 
my honour was engaged, and I did not know how to 
get out; besides, I was for five years often drunk, 
always muddled ; they carried me from tavern to tavern, 
to alehouses and brandy-shops, and brought me ac- 
quainted with such strange dogs [foreign troops]. 
“ There goes the prettiest fellow in the world,” says 
one, “ for managing a jury ; make him yours. There’s 
another can pick you up witnesses ; serjeant such-a-one 
has a silver tongue at the bar.” 1 believe, in time, 
I should have retained every single person within the 
inns of court.. The night after a trial 1 treated the 
lawyers, their wives, and daughters, with fiddles, 
hautboys, drums, and trumpets. I was always hot- 
ueaded ; then they placed me in the middle, the 
• Methods of preying upon the necessities of the government. 


attorneys and their clerks dancing about me, whooping 
and hallooing, “ Long live John Bull, the glory and 
support of the law !” 

Mrs. B. Really, husband, you went through a very 
notable course. 

John B. One of the things that first alarmed me 
was, that they showed a spite against my poor old 
mother.*^ ‘‘ Lord,” quoth I, “ what makes you so 
jealous of a poor, old, innocent gentlewoman, that 
minds only her prayers and her Practice of Piety ; 
she never meddles in any of your concerns? ’ — “ Foh,'’ 
say they, “to see a handsome, brisk, genteel young 
fellow so much governed by a doating old woman ! 
why don't you go and suck the bubby ? Do you con- 
sider she keeps you out of a good jointure ? She has 
the best of your estate settled upon her for a rent-charge : 
hang her, old thief, turn her out of doors, seize her land, 
and let lier go to law if she dares!’' — “ Soft and fair, 
geiitlemen, " (juoth I, “ my mother's my mother ; our 
family are not of an unnatural temper. Though I 
don't take all her advice, 1 won't seize her jointure; 
long may she enjoy it, good woman ; I don’t grudge it 
her ; she allows me now and then a brace of hundreds 
for my lawsuit; that's pretty fair,” About this time 
the old gentlewoman fell ill of an odd sort of a dis- 
temper it began with a coldness and numbness in her 
limbs, which by degrees affected the nerves, (I think 
the physicians called them,) seized the brain, and at 
last ended in a lethargy. It betrayed itself at first in 
a sort of indifference and carelessness in all her actions, 
coldness to h(‘r best friends, and an aversion to stir or 
go about tlie common offices of life. Siie, that was the 
cleanliest creature in the world, never shrunk now if 
you set a close-stool under her nose. She, that would 
sometimes rattle off her servants ])retty sharply, now, if 
she saw them drink, or heard them talk profanely, never 
took any notice of it. Instead of her usual charities 
to deserving yiersons, she threw away her money upon 
roaring, swearing bullies and beggars, that went about 
the streets.® “ What is the matter with the old gentle- 
woman,” said everybody, “ she never used to do in this 
manner?"’ At last the distemper grew more violent, 
and threw her downright into raving fits;*^ in which she 
sliricked out so loud, that she disturbed the whole 
neighbourhood. In her tits she called upon one sir 
William “ Ol sir William, thou hast betiayed me! 
killed me! stabbed me! sold me to the cuckold of 
Dover-street ! See, see Clum with his bloody knife ! 
Seize him, seize him, stop him! Behold the fury with 
her hissing snakes! Where's my son John? Is he 
well, is he well ? poor man ! I pity him ;" — and 
abundance more of sucdi strange stuff, that nobody 
could make anything of. 1 knew little of the matter ; 
for when 1 inquired about her health, the answer was, 
“ that she was in a good moderate way.” Physicians 
were sent for in baste : sir Roger, with great difficulty, 
brought Ratclifl’; Garth came upon the first message. 
There were several others called in ; but, as usual upon 
such occasions, they differed strangely at the consulta- 
tion. At last they divided into two parties, one sided 
with Garth, the other with Ratcliff.^ Dr. Garth : 
“ This case seems to me to lie plainly hysterical ; the 
old woman is whimsical ; it is a common thing for 
your old women to be so ; 1 11 pawn my life, blisters, 
with tlie steel diet, will recover her.” Others suggested 
strong purging, and letting of blood, because she was 
plethoric. Some went so far as to say the old woman 

® Railing against the church. 

** Carelessness in forms and discipline. 

® Disposing of some preferments to unprincipled peraont^ 

d The violent clamour about the church. 

® SirWilliam. a cant name of sir Humphry’s for lord-treattnet 
Godolphin. 

f Garth, the low church party; Ratcliff, the high-dim^ 
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was mad, and nothing would be better than a little 
corporal correction. Ratcliff : “ Gentlemen, you are 
mistaken in this case : it is plainly an acute distem- 
per, and she cannot hold out three days unless she is 
supjported with strong cordials.” I came into the room 
with a good deal of concern, and asked them what they 
thought of my mother? “ In no manner of danger, 1 
vow to Gad,” quoth Garth; “the old woman is hyste- 
rical, fanciful, sir, I vow to Gad.” — “I tell you, sir,” 
says Ratcliff, “ she cannot live three days to an end, 
unless there is some very effectual course taken with 
her; she has a malignant fever.” Then fool, puppy, 
and blockhead were the best words they gave. I could 
hardly restrain them from throwing the ink-bottles at 
one another's heads. I forgot to tell you that one 
party of the physicians desired I would take my sister 
Peg into the house to nurse her, but the old gentle- 
woman would not hear of that. At last, one physician 
asked, if the lady had ever been used to take laudanum ? 
Her maid answered, not that she knew ; but indeed 
there was a High-German liveryman of hers, one Yan 
Ptschimsooker," that gave her a sort of quack powder. 
The physician desired to see it : “ Nay,” says he, 
“ there is opium in this, I am sure.” 

Mrs, B, 1 hope you examined a little into this 
matter. 

John R. I did, indeed, and discovered a great 
mystery of iniquity. The witnesses made oath that 
they hud heard some of the liverymen ^clergy] fre- 
quently railing at their mistress. They said, “’she was 
a troublesome, fiddlefaddle old woman, and so cere- 
monious that there was no liearing of her. They were 
so plagued with bowing and cringing as they went in 
and out of the room that their backs ached. She 
used to scold at one for his dirty shoes, at another for 
his greasy hair, and not combing his head : that she 
was so passionate and fiery in her temper that there 
was no living with her ; she wanted something to 
sweeten her blood : that they never had a quiet night's 
rest, for getting up in the morning toeai’ly sacraments ; 
they wished they could find some way or another to 
keep the old woman quiet in her bed.” Such dis- 
courses were often overheard among the liverymen, 
while the said Yan Ptschirnsooker had undertaken this 
matter. A maid made affidavit, “ That she ha^ seen 
the said Yan Ptschirnsooker, one of the liverymen, 
frequently making up of medicines, and administering 
them to all the neighbours ; that she saw him one 
morning make vip the powder which her mistress took ; 
that she had the curiosity to ask him whence he had 
the ingredients ? ‘ I'hey come,’ says he, *’ from several 

parts of de wcrrld ; dig I have from Geneva, dat from 
Rome, dis white powder from Amsterdam, and de red 
from Edinburgh ; but de chief ingredient of all come 
from Turkey.’ It was likewise proved that the same 
Yan Ptschirnsooker had been frequently seen at the 
Rose with Jack, who was known to bear an inveterate 
spite to his misteess : that he brought a certain ])owder 
to his mistress, which the examinant believes to be the 
same, and spoke the following words : * Madam, here 
is grand secret van de world, my sweetning powder, it 
does temperate de humour, despel de wint, and cure 
de vapour; it lullet and quietet de animal spirits, 
procuring rest and pleasant dreams : it is de infallible 
receipt for de scurvy, all heats in de Moot, and break- 
ing out upon de skin : it is de tiue bloot-stancher, 
stopping all fluxes of de Moot; if you do take dis, you 
will never ail any ding ; it will cure you of all dis- 
eases and abundance more to this purpose, which the 
examinant does not remember.” ^ 

John Bull was interrupted in his story by a porter, 
that brought him a letter from Nicholas Frog, which is 
•s follows ; — 

• A bishop, and great tlealer in politics and physic. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A Copy of NIc. Frog’s Letter [from the Stutei-general] to John 

Bull. 

[John Bull reads.] 

Frif.nd John. — “ ’What Schellum is tliis that makes 
thee jealous of thy old friend Nicholas ? Hast thou 
forgot how some years ago he took thee out of the 
spunging-house ?” [Alluding to the Revolution.] 
f 'Tis true my friend Nic. did so, and I thank him ; 
but he made me pay a swinging reckoning.] “ Thou 
heginn’st now to repent thy bargain that thou wast so 
fond of ; and if thou durst, would'st forswear thy own 
hand and seal. Thou say st that thou hast purchased 
me too great an estate already ; when at the same time 
thou know'st I have only a mortgage ; ’tis true I have 
possession, and the tenants own me for master ; but has 
not esquire South the equity of redemption?” [No 
doubt, and will redeem it very speedily; poor Nic. 
has only possession, eleven ])oints of the law.] “As 
for the turnpikes » I have set up, they are for other 
people, not for my friend John ; I have ordered my 
servant constantly to attend, to let thy carriages througli 
without paying anything; only I hope thou wilt not 
come too heavy laden to spoil rny ways. Certainly 1 
have just cause of offence against thee, my friend, f<;r 
supposing it possible that thou and I should ever 
quarrel : what houndsfoot is it that puts these whims 
in thy head ? 'I’en thousand last of devils haul me, if 
I don't love thee as 1 love my life.” [No question, ns 
the devil loves ludy water !] “ Does not thy own hand 

and seal oblige tlice to purcliase for me, till I say it is 
enough ? Are not these words plain ? I say, it is not 
enough. Dost thou think thy friend Nicholas Frog 
made a child's bargain? Mark the words of tliy 
contract, tota pecunia, with all thy money.” [Very 
well ! I have purchased with my own money, my 
children's, and my grandchildren's money, is not that 
enough ? Well, tota pecunia let it be, for at present I 
have none at all ; he would not have me putchase with 
other people's nione|l^ sure ? Since tota pecunia is the 
bargain, I think it* plain, no more money, no moie 
purchase.] “And whatever the world may say, 
Nicholas Frog is but a poor man in comparison of the 
rich, the opulent John Bull, great clothier of the 
world. I have had many losses, six of my best sheep 
were drowned, and the water has come into my cellar, 
and spoiled a pijie of my best brandy ; it would be a 
more friendly act in thee to carry a brief about the 
country to repair the lussc# if thy poor friend. Is it 
not evident to all the world > hat 1 am still hemmed in 
{»y Lewis Baboon ? Is he not just upon my borders?” 
[And so he will be, if I purchase a thousand acres 
more, unless he gets somebody between them.] “ 1 
tell thee, friend John, thou hast flatterers that persuade 
thee that thou art a man of business ; do not believe 
them ; if thou would’st still leave thy aflairs in my 
hands, thou should'st see how handsomely I would deal 
by thee. That ever thou should’st be dazzled with the 
enchanted islands, and mountains of gold, that old 
I..ewi8 promises thee 1 ’Dswounds ! why dost thou not 
lay out thy money to purchase a place at court, of 
honest Israel ? I tell thee thou must not so much as 
think of a composition.” [Not think of a composition, 
that's hard indeed ; I caii t help .thinking of it, if I 
would.] “ Thou complain’st of want of money ; let 
thy wife and daughters burn the gold lace oft* thek 
petticoats ; sell thy fat cattle ; retrench but a sirloin of 
beef and peck-loaf in a week from thy gormandizing 
guts.” [Retrench my beef, a dog! Retrench my 
beef! then it is plain the rascal has an ill design upon 
me, he would starve me.] “ Mortgage thy manor ol 
Bullock's Hatch, or pawn tliy crop for ten years.” [A 
• The Dutch prohibition of trade. 
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•ogiie! part with my country-seat, my patrimony, all 
that I hafe left in the world ; 111 see him hanged 
first.] ** Why hast thou changed thy attorney ? Caii 
any man manage thy cause better for thee?” [Very 
pleasant ! because a man has a good attomey, he must 
never make an end of his lawsuit.] “ Ah John ! 
John ! I wish thou knew’st thy own mind ; thou art as 
fickle as the wind. I tell thee, thou hadst better let 
liis composition alone, or leave it to thy loving friend, 

“Nic. Frog.” 

CHAPTER X. 

Of some extraordinary things * that passed at tho Salutation 
Tavern, in the conference between Bull, Frog, esquire South, 
and Lewis Baboon. 

Frog had given his word that be would meet the 
above-mentioned company at the Salutation to talk of 
this agreement. Though he durst not directly break 
his appointment, he made many a shufiling excuse; 
one time he pretended to be seized with the gout in his 
right knee ; then he got a great cold, that had struck 
him deaf of one eai ; afterward two of his coach-horses 
fell sick, and he durst not go by water for fear of 
catching an ague. John would take no excuse, but 
hurried him away : “ Come, Nic,” says he, “ let's go 
atid hear at least what this old fellow has to propose. 

1 hope there's no hurt ia that.” — “ Be it so,” quoth 
Nic. ; “ hut if I catch any harm, woe be to you ; my 
wife and children will curse you as long as they live.” 
When they were come to the Salutation, John con- 
cluded all was sure then, and that he should be 
troubled no more with law affairs; he thought every- 
body as plain and sincere as he was. “ Well, neigh- 
bours,” quoth he, “ let's now make an end of all 
inattefs, and live peaceably together for the time to 
come; if everybody is as well inclined as I, we shall 
quickly come to the upshot of our affair. ’ And so 
pointing to Frog to say something, to the great surprise 
of all the company. Frog was seized with the dead 
jjalsy in. the tongue. Joliii began to ask him some 
))1aiu questions, and whooi)ed and hallooed in his ear. 

“ Let’s come to the point, Nic. ! Who wouldest thou 
have to be lord Strutt? Wouldest thou have Pliilip 
Baboon?” Nic. shook his head, and said nothing. 

“ Wilt thou then have esquire South to be lord 
Strutt?” Nic. shook his head a secoTid time. ‘‘ Then 
who the devil wilt thou have? Say something or 
another.” Nic. opened his mouth, and pointed to his 
tongue, and cried, “A, a, a, a!” which was as much 
as to say, he could not speak. John Bull. — ‘‘Shall I 
serve Philip Baboon with broad-cloth, and accept of 
tlie composition that he offers, with the liberty of his 
parks and fish-ponds?” Then Nic. roared like a bull, 

“ O, 0 , 0, 0 !” John Bull.— “ If thou wilt not let me 
have them, wilt thou take them thyself?” Then Nic. 
griinied, cackled, and laughed till he was like to kill 
liiinself, and seemed to be so pleased, that he fell a 
frisking and dancing about the room. John Bull. — 
“Shall I leave all this matter to thy management, 
Nic., and go about my business?” Then Nic. got up 
a glass and drank to John, shaking him by the hand, 
till he had like to have shook his shoulder out of joint. 
John Bull.—** I understand thee, Nic., but 1 shall make 
thee speak before I go.” Then Nic. put his finger 
in his cheek, and made it cry buck ; which was as 
much as to say, I care not a farthing for thee. 
John Bull. — ^**1 have done, Nic., if thou wilt not 
•peak, I will make my own terms with old Lewis 
here.” Then Nic. lolled out his tongue, and turned 
up his bum to him ; which was as much as to say, 
kiss — I 

John, perceiving that Frog would not speak, turns to 
•Id Lewis : Since we cannot make this obstinate 
• Tlis treaty of Utrecht : the difllculty to get them to meet. 


fellow speak, Lewis, pray condescend a little to his 
humour, and set down thy meaning upon jmper, that 
he may answer it in another scrap,” 

“ I am infinitely sorry,” quoth I^wis, “ that it hap- 
pens so unfortunately ; for playing a little at cudgels 
t’other day, a fellow has given me such a rap over the 
right arm, that I am quite lame : I have lost the use of 
my forefinger aiid my thumb, so that I cannot hold 
my pen.” 

John B. ** That’s all one, let me write for you.” 

Lewis. *‘ But I liave a misfortune, that I cannot read 
anybody's hand but my own.” 

John B. Try what you can do with your left hand. 

Lewis. “That's impossible; it will make such a 
scrawl, that it will not be legible.” 

As they were talking of this matter, in came esquire 
South, all dressed up in feathers and ribbons, stark 
staring mad, brandishing his sword, as if he would have 
cut off their heads ; crying, “ Room, room, boys, for 
the grand esquire of the world ! the flower of esquires !» 
What! covered in my presence? I'll crush your 
souls, and crack you like lice!” With that he had 
like to have struck John Bull's hat into the fire; but 
John, who was pretty strong-fisted, gave him such a 
squeeze as made his eyes water. He went on still in 
his mad pranks; “When I am lord of the universe, 
the sun shall prostrate and adore me! Tliou, Frog, 
shalt be my bailiff; Lewis my tailor; and thou, Jolin 
Bull, shalt be my fool !’’ 

All this while Frog laughed in his sleeve, gave the 
esquire t'other luiggin of brandy ; and clapped him on 
the back, which made him ten times madder. 

Poor John stood in amaze, talking thus to himself; 
*‘ Well, John, thou art got into rare company! One 
has a dumb devil, t’other a mad devil, and the third a 
spirit of infirmity. An honest man has a tine time 
on't among such rogues. What art thou asking of 
them, after all ? Some miglity boon one would think ! 
only to sit quietly at thy own fireside. ’Sdeath, what 
have 1 to do with such lellows! John Bull, after all 
his losses and crosses, can live better without them 
than tliey can witliout liim. Would to God I lived a 
thousand leagues off them! but the devil's iii't, John 
Bull is in, and Joliii Bull must get out as well as he 
can.’ 

As he was talking to himself, he observed Frog and 
old l^iewis edging toward one another to whisper ;b so 
that John was forced to sit with his arms a kimbo to 
keep them asunder. 

Some people advised John to blood Frog under the 
tongue, or take away his bread and butter, which 
would certainly make him speak ; to give esquire 
South hellebore; as for Lewis, some were for emollient 
poultices, others for opening his arm with an iiicision- 
Kiiife. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Hie Apprcliending, Examination, and Impiisonmemof Jackfor 
suspicion of Poisoning. 

The attentive reader cannot have forgot that the story 
of Van Ptschirnsooker's powder was interrupted by a 
message from Frog. I have a natural compassion for 
curiosity, being much troubled with the distemjjer my- 
self; therefore, to gratify that uneasy itching sensation 
in my reader, I have procured the following’ account 
of that matter. 

Yan Ptschirnsooker came off (as rogues usually do 
upon such occasions) by peaching his partner ; and 
being extremely forward to bring him to the gallows, 
Jack was accused as the contriver of all the roguery. 

" Some attempts of secret negotiation between the French 
and the DiUch. 

b The archduke, now become emperor of Germany, being 
j unanimously elected upon the death of Joseph I 
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And indeed it happened unfortunately for the poor 
fellow, that he was known to bear a most inveterate spite 
against the old gentlewoman j and, consequently, that 
never any ill accident happened to her but he was 
suspected to be at the bottom of it. If she pricked her 
finger, Jack, to be sure, laid the pin in the way ; if 
some noise in the street disturbed her rest, who could 
it be but Jack in some of his nocturnal rambles? If 
a servant ran away, Jack had debauched him : every 
idle tittle-tattle that went about, Jack was always 
suspected for the author of it : however, all was 
nothing to this last affair of the temperating, moderating 
powder. 

The hue and cry went after Jack to apprehend him, 
dead or alive, wherever he could be found. The con- 
stables looked out for him in all his usual haunts ; but 
to no purpose. Where d ye think they found him at 
last? Even smoking his pipe very quietly at his 
brother Martin’s ! from whence he was carried with a 
vast mob at his heels before the worshipful Mr. Justice 
Overdo. Several of his neighbours made oath, that of 
late the prisoner had been observed to lead a very dis- 
solute life, renouncing even his usual hypocrisy, and 
pretences to sobriety : that he frequented taverns and 
eating-houses, and had been often guilty of drunken- 
ness and gluttony at my lord mayor’s table : that he 
had been seen in the company of lewd women : that 
he had tratisferred his usual care of the engrossed copy 
of his father’s will to bank-bills, orders for tallies, and 
debentures : these he now affirmed, with more literal 
truth, to be meat, drink, and cloth, the philosopher’s 
stone, and the universal medicine : that he was so far 
from allowing his customary reverence to the will, that 
he kept company with those that called his father a 
cheating rogue, and his will a forgery; that he not 
only sat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the discourse, and hugged the 
authors as his bosom friends : that instead of asking 
for blows at the corners of the streets, he now bestowed 
them as plentifully as he begged them before. In 
short that he was grown a mere rake ; and had nothing 
left in him of old Jack, except his spite to John Bull’s 
mother. 

Another witness made oath, that Jack had been 
overheard bragging of a trick® he had found out to 
manage the old formal jade, as he used to call her. 
“ Damn this numskull of mine,” quoth he, that I 
could not light on it sooner. As long as I go in this 
ragged tattered coat, I am so well known that I am 
hunted away from the old woman's door by every bark- 
ing cur about the house ; they bid me defiance. There’s 
no doing mischief as an o|)en enemy ; I must find some 
way or other of getting within doors, and then I shall 
have befter opportunities of playing my pranks, beside 
the benefit of good keeping.” 

Two witnesses swore ^ that several years ago, there 
came to their mistress’s door a young fellow in a tat- 
tered coat, that went by the name of Timothy Trim, 
whom they did in their conscience believe to be the 
very prisoner, resembling him in shape, stature, and 
the features of his countenance ; that the said Timothy 
Trim being taken into the family, clapped their mis- 
tress’s livery over his own tattered coat : that the said 
Timothy was extremely ofl^icious about tlieir mistress’s 
person, endeavouring by flattery and tale-bearing to 
set her against the rest of her servants ; nobody was so 
ready to fetch anything that was wanted, to reach what 
was dropped ; that he used to shove and elbow his 
fellow-servants to get near his mistress, especially when 
money was a paying or receiving ; then he was ne^^er 
out of the way; that he was Extremely diligent about 
everybody's business but ms own : that the said Timo- 

• Getting into churcji preferments by occasional conformity. 
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tliy, while he was in the family, used to be playing 
roguish tricks ; when his mistress's back was turned, 
he would loll out his tongue, make mouths, and laugh 
at her, walking behind her like harlequin, ridiculing 
her motions and gestures ; but if his mistress looked 
about, he put on a grave demure countenance, as if he 
had been in a fit of devotion : that he used often to 
trip up stairs so smoothly that you could not hear 
him tread, and put all tilings out of order : that he 
would pinch the children and servants, when he met 
them in the dark, so hard that he left the print of his 
forefinger and his thumb in black and blue, and then 
slink into a corner as if nobody had done it : out of 
the same malicious design he used to lay chairs and 
jointstools in their way, that they might break their 
noses, by falling over them ; the more young and un- 
experienced he used to teach to talk saucily, and call 
names : during his stay in the family, there was much 
plate missing ; being caught with a couple of silver 
spoons in his pocket, with their handles Vrenclied off, 
he said he was only going to carry them to the gold- 
smith's to be mended : that the said Timothy was hated 
by all the honest servants for his ill-conditioned, sple- 
netic tricks, but especially for his slanderous tongue ; 
traducing them to their mistress, as drunkards, thieves, 
and whoremasters ; that the said Timothy, by lying 
stories, used to set all the family together by the ears, 
taking delight to make them fight and quarrel ; par- 
ticularly one day sitting at table, he spoke words to 
this effect ; I am of opinion,” quoth he, that little 
short fellows, such as we a;e, have better hearts, and 
could beat the tall fellows : I wish it came to a fair 
trial ; I believe these long follows, as sightly as they 
are, should find their jackets well thwacked.'’* 

A parcel of tall fellows, who thought themselves af- 
fronted by the discourse, took up the quarrel, and to't 
they went, the tall men and the low men, which con- 
tinues still a faction in the family to the great disorder 
of our mistress’s affairs : the said Timothy carried this 
frolic so far, that he proposed to his mistress, that she 
should entertain no servant tliat was above four foot 
seven inches high ; and for that purpose had prepared a 
gauge, by which they were to be measured. The good 
old gentlewoman was not so simple as to go into his 
project ; she began to smell a rat. “ This Trim,” 
quoth she, “is an odd sort of a fellow ; methinks he 
makes a strange figure with that ragged, tattered coat, 
appearing under his livery ; can’t he go spruce and 
clean like the rest of the servants? the fellow has a 
roguish leer with him, which I don’t like by any 
means ; besides, he has such a twang in his discourse, 
and an ungraceful way of speaking through his nose, 
that one can hardly understand him ; I wish the fellow 
be not tainted with some bad disease.” The witnesses 
further made oath, that the said Timothy lay out a- 
nights, and went abroad often at unseasonable hours ; 
and it was credibly reported he did business in another 
family ; that he pretended to have a squeamish stomach, 
and could not eat at table with the rest of fhe servants, 
though this was but a pretence to provide some nice 
bit for himself; that he refused to dine upon salt fish, 
only to have an opportunity to eat a calf s head 
(his favourite dish) in private ; that for all his tender 
stomach, when he was got by himself, he could devour 
capons, turkeys, and sirloins of beef like a cormorant. 

Two other witnesses gave the following evidence : 
That in his officious attendance upon his mistress, he 
had tried to slip a powder into her drink ; and that he 
was once caught endeavouring to stifle her with a 
pillow as she was asleep : that he and Ptschirnsooker 
were often in close conference, and that they used to 

• The dlstlncfion in the names of Low-diurch and Higti 
churchmen. 
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iriiik together at the Rose, where it seems he was well 
enough known by his true name of Jack. 

The prisoner had little to say in his defence ; he en- 
deavoured to prove himself alibi; so that the trial 
turned upon this single question, whether the said 
Timothy Trim and Jack were the same person ? which 
was proved by such plain tokens, and partic\ilarly by 
a mole under the left pap, that there was no with- 
standing the evidence; therefore the worshipful Mr. 
Justice committed him, in order to his trial. 

CHAPTER XII. 

How Jack's Friends came to visit him in Prison, and what 
Advice they gave him. 

Jack hitherto had passed in the world for a poor, 
simple, well-meaning, half-witted, crack-brained fel- 
low. People were strangely surprised to find him in 
such a roguery ; that he should disguise himself under 
a fale name, hire himself out for a servant to an old 
gentlewoman only for an opportunity to poison her. 
They said that it was more generous to profess open 
enmity than, under a profound dissimulation, to be 
guilty of such a scandalous breach of trust, and of the 
sacred rites of hospitality. In short, the action was 
universally condemned by his best friends ; they told 
him, in plain terms, that this was come as a judgment 
upon him for his loose life, his gluttony, drunkenness, 
and avarice ; for laying aside his father’s will in an old 
mouldy trunk, and turning stockjobber, newsmonger, 
and busybody, meddling with other people’s aflairs, 
shaking off his old serious friends, and keeping com- 
pany with buffoons and pickpockets, his father's sworn 
enemies *. that he had best throw himself upon the 
mercy of the court ; repent, and change his manners. 
To say truth, Jack heard these discourses with some 
compunction ; however, he resolved to try what his 
new acquaintance would do for him : they sent Ha- 
bakkuk Slyboots, a who delivered him the following 
message, at the peremptory commands of his trusty 
companions. 

Hahakkuk. Dear Jack, I am sorry for thy misfor* 
tune : matters have not been carried on with due 
secrecy ; however, we must make the best of a bad 
bargain : thou art in the utmost jeopardy, that's cer- 
tain; hang, draw, and quarter are the gentlest tilings 
they talk of. However, thy faithful friends, ever 
watchful for thy security, bid me tell thee, that they 
have one infallible expedient left to save thy life: thou 
must know, we have got into some understanding with 
the enemy, by the means of Don Diego ; he assures us 
there is no mercy for thee, and tliat there is only one 
way left to escape ; it is indeed somewhat out of the 
common road ; however, be assured it is the result of 
most mature deliberation. 

Jack. Pritliee tell me quicMy, for my heart is sunk 
down into the very bottom of my belly. 

Hah. It is the unanimous opinion of your friends, 
that you make as if you hanged yourself ;b they will 
give it out that you are quite dead, and convey your 
body out of prison in a bier ; and John Bull, being 
busied with his lawsuit, will not inquire further into 
the matter. 

Jack, How d'ye mean, make as if I hanged myself? 

Hah, Nay, you must really hang yourself up, in a 
true genuine rope, that there may appear no trick in it, 
and leave tlie rest to your friends. 

Jack. Truly this is a matter of some concern ; and 
my friends, I hop?, won't take it ill if I inquire a 

^ Habakkuk Slyboots, a groat man who perauadeC tho dis- 
senters to consent to the bill against conformity. 
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little into the means by which they intend to deliver 
me : a rope and a noose are no jesting matters ! 

Hab. Why so mistrustful ? hast thou ever found ui 
false to thee? I tell thee, there is one ready to cut 
thee down. 

Jack. May I presume to ask who it is that is in- 
trusted with so important an office I 

Hab. Is there no end of thy hows and thy whys? 
That’s a secret. 

Jack. A secret, perhaps, that I may be safely trusted 
with, for I am not likely to tell it again. I tell you 
plainly, it is no strange thing for a man, before he 
hangs himself up, to inquire who is to cut him down. 

Hab, Thou suspicious creature ! if thou must needs 
know it, I tell thee it is sir Roger : “ he has been in 
1 tears ever since thy misfortune. Don Diego and we 
have laid it so, that he is to tie in the next room ; and 
before the rope is well about thy neck, rest satisfied, he 
will break in and cut thee down : fear not, old boy ; 
we’ll do it, ril warrant tliee. 

Jack, So I must hang myself up upon hopes that 
sir Roger will cut me down, and all this upon tbg 
credit of Don Diego? a fine stratagem indeed to savs 
my life, that depends upon hanging, Don Diego and 
sir Roger! 

Hah. I tell thee there is a mystery in all this, my 
friend, a piece of profound policy ; if thou knewest 
what good this will do to the common cause, thy heart 
would leap for joy : I am sure thou wouldst not delay 
the experiment one moment. 

Jack, That is to the tune of, All for the better. 
What's your cause to me when I am hanged ? 

Hab. Refractory mortal I if thou wilt not trust thy 
friends, take what follows : know assuredly, before next 
full moon, that thou wilt be hung up in chains, or thy 
quarters perching upon the most conspicuous places in 
the kingdom. Nay I don't believe they will be con- 
tented with hanging ; they talk of impaling, or break- 
ing on the wlieel ; and thou choosest that before a 
gentle suspending of thyself for one minute. Hang- 
ing fs not so painful a thing as thou imaginest. I 
have spoke with several that have umlergone it ; they 
all agree it is no manner of uneasiness ; he sure thou 
take good notice of the symptoms, the relation will be 
curious. It is but a kick or two with thy heels and a 
wry mouth or so : sir Roger will be with thee in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Jack. But what if sir Roger should not come, will 
my friends be there to succour me ? 

Hab. Doubt it not ; I will provide everything against 
to-morrow morning ; do thou keep thy own secret ; say 
nothing : I tell thee it is absolutely necessiiry for ths 
common good that thou should'st go through this 
operation. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

How Jack hanged himself up by the persuasion of his Friends, 
who broke their Words, and left his Neck in the Noose. 
Jack was a professed enemy to implicit faith, and yet, 
I dare say, it was never more strongly exerted, nor more 
basely abused, than upon this occasion. He was now 
with his old friends, in the state ot a poor disbanded 
officer after a peace, or rather a wounded soldier after 
a battle; like an old favourite of a cunning minister 
after the joh is over : or a decayed beauty to a cloyed 
lover in quest of new game ; or like a hundred such 
tlnugs that one sees every day. There were new in- 
trigues, new views, new projects on foot ; Jack 8 life 
was the purchase of Diego's friendship,^ much good 
may it do them. The interest of Hocus and sir Wil- 

“ It was given out that the earl of Oxfoi d would oppoit tht 
liill. and lose his credit with the Tories. 

h The earl of Nottingham. 
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Hatii Crawley, which was now more at heart, made 
this oj)eratioii upon poor Jack absolutely necessary. 
You may easily guess, that his rest that night was but 
•mall and much distiubed ; however, the remaining 
part of his time he did not employ (as his custom was 
formerly) in prayer, meditation, or singing a double 
verse of a psalm; but amused himself with disposing 
of his bank-stock. Many a doubt, many a qualm, 
overspread his clouded imagination : “ Must I then,’ 
quoth he, “hang up my own personal, natural, indi- 
vidual self, with these two hands? Dtirus aernw! 
What if I sliould be cut down, as my friends tell 
me ? There is something infamous in the very attempt ; 
the world will conclude I had a guilty conscience. Is 
it jwssible that good man, sir Roger, can have so 
much pity upon an unfortunate scoundrel that has 
persecuted him so many years? No, it cannot be; 
I don't love favours that pass through Don Diego’s 
hands. On the other side, niy blood chills about my 
lieart at the thought of these rogues, with their bloody 
hands grabbing in my guts, and pulling out my very 
entrails : hang it, for once I’ll trust my friends.” So 
Jack resolved ; but he had done more wisely to have 
put himself upon the trial of his country, and made 
his defence in form ; many things hajipen between the 
cup and the lip ; witnesses might have been bribed, 
juries managed, or prosecution stopped. Rut so it was, 
.Tack for this time had a sufficient stock of implicit 
faith, which led him to his ruin, as tlie sequel of the 
story shows. 

And now the fatal day was come, in which he was 
to try this hanging experiment. His friends did not 
fail him at the appointed hour, to see it put in prac- 
tice. Habakkuk brought him a smooth, strong, tough 
rope, made of many a ply of wholesome Scandinavian 
hemp, compactly twisted togetlier, witli a noose that 
slipt as glib as a birdcatcher's gin. Jack shrunk and 
grew pale at first sight of it ; he handled it, measured 
it, stretched it, fixed it against the iron bar of the win- 
dow to try its strength ; but no familiarity could re- 
concile him to it. He found fault with the length, the 
thickness, and the twist ; nay, the very colour did not 
please him. “ Will nothing less than hanging serve?’' 
quoth Jack. “Won’t my enemies take bail for my 
good behaviour? Will they accept of a fine, or be 
satisfied with the pillory and imprisonment, a good 
round whipping, or burning in the clieek?’’ 

Hub. Nothing but your blood will appease their 
rage ; make haste, else we shall be discovered. There’s 
nothing like surprising the rogues; how they will be 
disappointed when they hear that thou hast prevented 
their revenge, and hanged thine own self! 

Jack, That's true; but what if I should do it in 
effigies ? Is there never an old po])e or pretemler to hang 
up in my stead ? we are not so uidike, hut it may pass. 

Hab. That can never be put upon sir Roger. 

Jack. Are you sure he is in the next room ? Have 
you provided a very sharp knife, in case of the worst ? 

Hab. Dost take me for a common liar ? be satisfied, 
no damage can happen to your person ; your friends 
will take care of that. 

Jack. Mayn’t I quilt my roi»e? it galls my neck 
strangely : Insides, I don't like this running knot, it 
holds too tight ; I may be stifled all of a sudden. 

Hab. Thou hast so many ifs and ands ; prithee de- 
spatch ; it might have been over before this time. 

Jack. But now I think on’t, I would fain settle some 
affairs, for fear of the worst ; have a little patience. 

Hab. lliere’s no liaving patience, thou art such a 
fainlling, silly creature. * 

Jack. O thou most detestable, abominable passive 
obedience! did I ever imagine I should become tliy 
votary in so pregnant an instance ? How will my 
brother Martin laugh at this story, to see himself out- 
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done in his own calling ? He has taken the doefrin*, 
and left me the practice. 

No sooner had he uttered these words, but, like a 
man of true courage, he tied the fatal cord to the beam, 
fitted the noose, and mounted upon the bottom of a tub, 
the inside of which he had often graced in his prosper- 
ous days. This footstool Habakkuk kicked away, and 
left poor Jack swinging, like the pendulum of Paul’s 
clock. The fatal noose performed its office, and with 
most strict ligature squeezed the blood into his face, 
till it assumed a purple dye. While the poor man 
heaved from the very bottom of his belly for breath, 
Habakkuk walked with great deliberation into both 
the upper and lower room to acquaint his friends, who 
received the news with great temper, and with jeers 
and SCO fl 8, instead of pity. “Jack has hanged him- 
self!” quoth they ; “ let us go and see how the poor 
rogue swings.” Then they called sir Roger. “Sir 
Roger,” quoth Habakkuk, “ Jack has hanged himself , 
make haste and cut him down.” Sir Roger turned 
first one ear, and then t'other, not understanding what 
he said. 

Hab. 1 tell you, Jack has hanged himself up. 

Sir J{. W^ho's hanged ? 

Hab. .Tack. 

Sir R. I thought this had not been hanging day. 

Hab. But the poor fellow has hanged himself. 

Sir R. Then let him hang ; I don’t wonder at it, 
the fellow has been mad these twenty years. With 
this he slunk away. 

Then Jack's friends began to bunch and push one 
another. “ Why don’t you go and cut the poor fellow 
down? Why don't you? And why don't you?” “Not 
I,” quoth one; “Not I,” quoth another; “Noll,” 
quoth a third ; “ he may hang ’till doomsday before I 
relieve him.” — Nay, it is credibly reported, tliat they 
were so far from succouring their poor friend in this 
his dismal circumstance, that Ptscliirnsooker and several 
of his companions went in and pulled him by the legs, 
and thumped him on the breast. — Then they Ixjgan to 
rail at liim for the very thing which they had advised 
and justified before, viz., bis gettimg into the old gen- 
tlewoman’s family, and putting on her livery. The 
keeper, who performed the last office, coming up, found 
Jack swinging, with no life in him ; he took down the 
body gently, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out 
the rope to the company. “ This, gentlemen, is the rope 
that hanged Jack ; what must l)e done with it ? ’ Upon 
which they ordered it to be laid among the curiosities 
of Gresham College, and it is called Jack’s rope to this 
very day. However, Jack, after all, had some small 
tokens of life in him, but lies at this time past hope of 
a total recovery, with his head hanging on one shoulder, 
widiout speech or motion. The coroner's inquest, sup* 
posing him to be dead, brought him in Non Compos. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The Conference between Don Diego and John Bull. 
During the time of the foregoing transactions, Don 
Diego was entertaining John Bull. 

Diego. I hope, sir, this day's proceeding will con- 
vince you of the sincerity of your old friend Diego, and 
the treachery of sir Roger. 

Bull. What’s the matter now ? 

Diego. You have been endeavouring, for several years, 
to have justice done upon that rogue Jack ; but what 
through the remissness of constables, justices, and 
packed juries, he has always found |lie means to escape. 

Bull, Wliat then? 

Diego. Consider, then, who is your best friend ; he 
that would have brought him to condign punishment, 
or he that has saved him. By my persuasion J ick had 
bunged himself if sir Roger had not cut him down. 
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BulL Who tohl you that sir Roger hat done so? 

Diego. seem to receive me coldly ; methinks 
my services deserve a better return. 

Bull. Since you value yourself upon hanging this 
poor scoundrel, I tell you, when 1 have any more hang- 
ing work, ril send for thee : I have some Iretter em- 
ployment for sir Roger ; in tlie mean time, I desire the 
poor fellow may be looked after. When he first came 
out of the north country into my family, under the 
pretended name of Timothy Trim, the fellow seemed 
to mind his loom and bis spinning wheel, till somebody 
turned his head ; then he grew so pragmatical, that lie 
took upon him the government of my wliole family. 
I could never order anything within or without doors, 
but he must be always giving his counsel, forsooth ; 
nevertheless, tell him I will forgive what is past; and 
if he would mind his business f^or the future, and not 
meddle out of his own sphere, he will find that John 
Bull is not of a cruel disposition. 

Diego. Yet all your skilful physicians say that no- 
thing can recover your mother, but a piece of Jack's 
liver boiled in her *oup. 

Bull. Those are quacks; my mother abhors such 
cannibal's food ; she is in perfect health at present ; I 
would have given many a good pound to have had her 
so well some time ago. There are, indeed, two or 
three old troublesome nurses, that, because they be- 
lieve I am tender-hearted, will never let me have a 
quiet night’s rest with knocking me up : “ Oh, sir, your 
mother is taken extremely ill! she is falling into a 
faintingfit! she has a great emptiness, wants suste- 
nance!’— This is only to recommend themselves for 
their great care ; John Bull, as simple as he is, under- 
stands a little of a pulse. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The Sequel of the Meeting at the Salutation.** 

Where, I think, I left John Bull, sitting between Nic. 
Frog and Lewis Baboon, with his arms a-kimbo, in 
great concern to keep Lewis and Nic. asunder. As 
watchful as he was, Nic. found the means now and 
then to steal a whisper, and by a cleanly conveyance 
under tbe table, to slip a short note into Lewis’s hand; 
which Lewis as slyly put into John's pocket, with a 
pinch or a jog, to warn him what he was about. John 
had the curiosity to retire into a comer to peruse these 
billets doux*’ of Nic.’s ; wherein he found, that Nic. 
had used great freedoms both with his interest and 
reputation. One contained these words ; “ Dear 
I.iewis, thou see’st clearly that this blockhead can 
never bring his matters to bear : let thee and me talk 
to-night by ourselves at tbe Rose, and I'll give thee 
satismetion.” Another was thus expressed : “ Friend 
Lewis, has thy sense quite forsaken thee, to make 
Bull such offers ? Hold fast, part with nothing, and I 
will give thee a better bargain, 1*11 warrant thee.’’ 

In some of his billets he told Lewis, “ That John 
Bull was under his guardianship ; that the best part of 
his servants were at his command ; that he could 
have John gagged and bound whenever he pleased by 
the wople of his own family.” In all these epistles, 
blocKhead, dunce, ass, coxcomb, were the best epithets 
he gave poor John. In others he threatened,** “ That 
he, squire South, and the rest of tlie tradesmen, would 
lay Lewis down upon his back, and beat out his teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately and break up tiie 
meeting.” 

I fancy I need not tell my reader, that Jolin often 

a New clamours about the danger of the Churcli. 

” At the Congre^ss of ITtrecht. 

“ Some offers of theDuich at that time, in order to get the 
wegotiation into their hands. 

“ Threatening that the allies would carry on the war. 


changed colour as he read, and that his fingers itched 
to give Nic. a good slap on the chops ; but he wisely 
moderated his clioleric temper. “ I saved this fellow,” 
quoth he, “ from the gallows, when he ran away from 
his last master,* because I thought he. was harshly 
treated ; but the rogue was no sooner safe, under my 
protection, than he begaiii to lie, pilfer, and steal, like 
tbe ilevil.*^ 'When I first set him up in a warm house 
he had hardly put up his sign, when he began to 
debauch my best customers from me : then it was 
his constant pracfice to rob my fish-ponds, not only to 
feed bis family, but to trade with the fishmongers; I 
connived at the fellow, till he began to tell me that 
they were his as much as mine. In my manor of 
Eastcheap, because it lay at some distance from my 
constant inspection, he broke down my fences, robbed 
my orchards, and beat my servants. When I used to 
reprimand him for bis tricks, be would talk saucily, 
lie, and brazen it out as if he had done nothing amiss- 
Will nothing cure thee of thy pranks, Nic.? quoth I. 

I shall be forced some time or oth<*r to chastise thee. 
Tlie rogue got up his cane, and threatened me, and 
was well thwacked for hi.s pains. But 1 think his 
behaviour at tin's time worst of nil ; after I have almost 
drowned myself to keep Ins head above water, he 
would leave me sticking in tbe mud, trusting to bis 
goodness to help me out. After I have beggared myself 
with bis troublesome lawsuit, with a pox to him, he 
takes it in mighty dudgeon because 1 have brought 
him here to end matters amicably, and because I 
won’t let him make me over by deed and indenture 
as bis lawful cully ; which, to my certain knowledge, 
he has attempted several times. But, after all, caiist 
thou gather grapes from thorns? Nic. does not pretend 
tp be a gentleman ; he is a tradesman, a self-seeking 
wretch ; but how earnest thou to l>ear all tliis, John ? 
The reason is plain ; thou conferrest the benefits, and 
he receives them ; the first produces love, and the last 
ingratitude. Ah ! Nic., Nic., thou art a damned dog, 
that's certain ; thou knowest too well that I will take 
care of thee, else fliou wouldst not use me thus. I 
won't give thee up, it is true ; but as true as it is, thou 
shalt not sell me, according to thy laudable custom.” 
While John was deep in this soliloquy, Nic. broke out 
into the following protestation : — 

“ Gentlemen, 1 believe everybody here present will 
allow me to be a very just and disinterested }>prson. 
My friend, John Bull here, is very angry with rne, 
forsooth, because I won't agree to his foolish bargains. 
Now I declare to all mankind, 1 should be ready to 
sacrifice rny own concerns to his quiet : but the care 
of his interest, and that of the honest tradesmen [the 
allies] that are embarked with us, keeps me from 
entering into this comjiosition. What shall become of 
those poor creatures? The thought of their impend- 
ing ruin disturbs my night's rest, therefore I desire 
they may speak for themselves. If they are willing 
to give u]) this affair, 1 shan't make two words of it.” 

John Bull begged him to lay aside that immoderate 
concern for him ; and withal put him in mind, that 
the interest of those tradesmen had not sat quite so 
heavy upon him some years ago, on a like occasion. 
Nic. answered litlle to that, hut immediately pulled 
out a boatswain s whistle. Upon tlie first Waff, the 
tradesmen came jumping into the room, and began 
to surround Lewis, like so many yelping curs about a 
great boar; or, to use a modester simile, like duns at 
a great lord's levt*e the morning he goes into the 
country. One pulle<i him by his sleeve, another by 
die skirt, a third hallooed in his ear; they liegan to ask 
him for all that luul been taken from their forefathert 

“ The king ef Spain, wliose yoke the Dntcii throw off. 

b Ckimnlainls against the Dutch lor eucroachment in liatbi 
fislieiy, Kast Indies, iiiC. 
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by stealth, fraud, force, or lawful purchase; 8om< 
asked for manors, others for acres, that lay convenieii 
for them ; that he would pull down his fences, level his 
ditches ; all agpreed in one common demand, that hr 
should be purged, sweated, vomited and starved, til. 
be came to a sizeable bulk, like that of his neighbours 
one modestly asked him leave to call him brother : 
Nic. Frog demanded two tilings, to be his porter and 
his fishmonger, to keep the keys of his gates, and 
furnish the kitchen. John's sister Peg only desired 
that he would let his servants sing psalms a-Sundays. 
Some descended even to the asking of old clothes, 
shoes, and boots, broken bottles, tobacco-pipes, and 
ends of candles. 

Monsieur Bull,” quoth Lewis, you seem to be a 
man of some breeding; for God’s sake, use your 
interest witli these messieurs, that they would speak 
but one at once; for if one had a hundred pair of 
hands, and as many tongues, he cannot satisfy them 
all at this rate.” John begged they might proceed 
with some method ; then they stopped all of a sudden, 
and would not say a word. If this be your play,” 
quoth John, “ that we may not be like a Quakers’ 
dumb meeting, let us begin some diversion ; what d’ye 
think of rolly-polly, or a country -dance 9 What if 
we should have a match at football? I am sure we 
shall never end matters at this ram.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

How John Bull and Nic. Prog settled their accounts. 

Bull. During this general cessation of talk, what if 
you and I, Nic., should inquire how money-matters 
stand between us. 

Frog, With all my heart, I love exact dealing; 
and let Hocus audit ; he knows how the money was 
disbursed. 

Bull. I am not much for that, at present; well 
settle it between ourselves ; fair and square, Nic., 
keeps friends togetlier. There have been laid out in 
this lawsuit, at one time, 30,000/. and 40,000 crowns ; 
in some cases I, in others you, bear the greatest pro- 
portion. 

Frog. Right : I pay three-fifths of the greatest 
number and you pay two-tliirds of the lesser number; 
1 think this is fair and square, as you call it. 

Bull. Well, go on. 

Frog. Two-thirds of 36,000/. are 21,000/. for your 
share, and there remains 12,000 for mine. Again, of 
the 40,000 crowns, I pay 24,000, which is three-fifths, 
and you pay only 16,000, which is two-fifths ; 24.000 
crowns, make 6000/. ; and 16,000 crowns make 4000/. ; 

12.000 and 6000 make 18,000; 24,000 and 4000 
make 28,000. So there are 18,000/. to my share of 
the expenses, and 28,000 to yours, 

[After Nic. had bamboozled John awhile about the 

18.000 and the 28,000, John called for counters ; hut 
what with slight of hand, and taking from bis own 
score and adding to John’s, Nic. brought the balance 
always on his own side.] 

Bull- Nay, good friend Nic., though I am not quite 
so nimble in the fingers, I understand ciphering as 
well as you. I will produce you ray accounts one by 
one, fairly writ out of my own books ; and here I begin 
with the first. You must excuse me if I don't pro- 
nounce the law-terms right. 

[John reads.] 

For the expenses ordinary of the suits, fees to judges,^ 

puisne judges, lawyers innumerable of all sorts. 

Of extraordinaries, as follows per account : — 

To esquire South’s account for post terminums 
Ta ditto for non est factums 


To ditto for noli prosequis, diicontinuanoe, and iw* 
traxit 

For writs of error - - - . , 

Suits of conditions unperformed « . - 

To Hocus for dedimus potestatem - - , 

To ditto for a capias ad computandum 
I’o Frog’s new tenants per account to Hocus, for 
audita querelas - - - — 

On the said account for writs of ejectment and 
distringas . . . . . 

To esquire South s qtiota for a return of a non est in- 
vent. and nulla habet bona - - . 

To for a pardon in forma pavperit - 

I'o Jack for a melius inquirendum upon a felo de se. 
To coach-hire - - - - . 

For treats to juries and witnesses ... 

John having read over his articles, with the re- 
spective sums, brought in Frog debtor to him upon 
the balance - - - 3382 12 00 

Then Nic. Frog pulled his bill out of his pocket, 
and began to read : — - 

Nicholas Frog's account. 

Remains to be deducted out of the former account. 
Paid by Nic. Frog, for his share of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the suit - - - - - 

To Hocus for entries of a rege inconsulto 
To John Bulls nephew for a venire facias, the money 
not yet all laid out . - - . 

The coach-hire for my wife and family, and the car- 
riage of my goods during the time of this lawsuit - 
For the extraordinary expenses of feeding my family 
during this lawsuit - - - . 

To major Ah. ..... 

To major Will. . - - - . 

And summing all up, found due upon the balance 
by John Bull to Nic. Frog - - 09 04 06 

Bull. As for your venire facias, I have paid you for 
one already ; in the other, I believe you will be 
nonsuited : 1 11 take care of my nephew myself. Your 
coach-hire and family charges are most unreasonable 
deductions ; at that rate, I can bring in any man in 
the world my debtor. But who the devil are these 
■WO majors, that consume all my money? I find they 
ilways run away with the balance in all accompts. 

Frog. Two very honest gentlemen, I assure you, 
that have done me some service. To tell you plainly, 
major Ab. denotes thy greater ability, and major Will, 
thy greater willingness to carry on this lawsuit. It 
was but reasonable that thou should’st pay both for 
thy power and thy positiveness. 

Bull. I believe I shall have those two honest majors 
discount on my side in a little time. 

Frog, Why all this higgling with thy friend about 
such a paltry sum ? Does this become the generosity 
of the noble and rich John Bull ? I wonder thou art 
not ashamed. O Hocus, Hocus! where art thou? It 
used to go another guise manner in thy time. When 
a poor man has almost undone himself for thy sake, 
thou art for fleecing him, and fleecing him : is that thy 
conscience, .Tohii ? 

Bull. Very pleasant, indeed! It is well known thou 
retainest thy lawyers by the year, so a fresh lawsuit 
adds but little to thy expenses ; they are thy cus- 
tomers ; I hardly ever sell them a farthing's worth of 
anything : nay thou hast set up an eating-house, 
where the whole tribe of tliem spend all they can rap 
or ran.® If it were well reckoned, I believe thou 
gettest more of my money than thou speridest of thy 
own ; however, if thou wilt needs plead poverty, own, 
at least, that thy accompts are false. 

Frog. No, marry, won't I ; I refer myself to these 
lonest gentlemen ; let them judge between us Let 
» Ttic money spent in Holland and Flandera. 
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esquh'e South speak his tnitul, whether my accompts 
are not right, and whether we ought not to go on with 
our lawsuit. 

BuU. Consult the butchers about keeping of Lent. 
Dost think that John Bull will be tried by Piepow- 
ders ? ® I tell you once for all, John Bull knows where 
his shoe pinches ; none of your esquires shall give him 
law, as long as he wears his trusty weapon by his 
side, or has an inch of broad cloth in his shop. 

Frog, Why there it is; you will be both judge and 
party ; I am sorry thou discoverest so much of thy 
headstrong humour before these strange gentlemen ; I 
have often told thee it would prove thy ruin some 
time or other ; let it never be said tliat the famous 
.Tohn Bull has departed in despite of court. 

Bull. And will it not reflect as much on thy cha- 
racter, Nic., to turn barrator in thy old days ; a stirrer 
up of quarrels among thy neighbours ? 1 tell thee, 

Nic., some time or otlier thou wilt repent this. 

[But John saw clearly he should have nothing but 
wrangling, and ihat he should have as little success 
in settling his accompts as ending the composition. 
“ Since they will needs overload my shoulders,” quoth 
John, “ 1 shall throw down the burden with a squash 
among them, take it up who dares ; a man has a fine 
time of it, among a combination of sharpers, that 
vouch for one another 8 honesty! John, look to thyself; 
old Lewis makes reasonable oflers ; when thou hast 
spent the small pittance that is left, thou wilt make a 
glorious figure, when thou art brought to live upon 
Nic. Frog's and esquire South's generosity and grati- 
tude; if they use thee thus when they want thee, what 
will they do when thou wantest them? I say again, 
John, look to thyself. ’ 

John wisely stifled his resentment, and told the com- 
pany, that in a little time he should give them law, 
or something better.] 

All, Law I law I sir, by all means. What is twenty- 
two poor years towards the finishing a lawsuit ? For the 
love of God, more law, sir.*> 

Bull. Prepare your demands; how many years 
more of law do you want, that I may order my aflairs 
accordingly? In the mean while, tarewell. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

How John Bull found all his Family in an uproar at Home.® 
Nic. Frog, who thought of nothing but carrying John 
to the market, and there disposing of him as his own 
proper goods, was mad to find that John thought him- 
self now of age to look after his own aflairs. He 
resolved to traverse this new project, and make him 
uneasy in his own family. He had corrupted or 
deltided most of his servants into the most extravagant 
conceits in the world; that their master was run mad, 
and wore a dagger in one pocket and poison in tlie 
other ; that he liad sold his wife and children to Lewis, 
disinherited his heir, and was going to settle his estate 
upon a parish-boy; that if they did not look after 
their master, be would do some very mischievous 
thing. When .Tohn came home, he found a more sur- 
prising scene than any he had yet met with, and that 
you will say was somewhat ex traordiiifiry. 

He called his cook-maid Betty to bespeak his din- 
ner ; Hetty told him, “ That she begged liis pardon, 
she could not dress dinner till she knew what he 

« Court of Piepowder (Curta pedis pulverixati) is a court of 
record iucident to every fair; whereof the steward is judge, 
and tUe trial is hy morchauts and traders in the fair. It is so 
called, because it is most usual in the summer; and becjuise of 
the expedition in heaving causes, for tlie matter is to be done, 
complained of, heard, and determined the same day, that is, 
plaintiHs and defeudauto. 

® Clamours ot the allied powers for continuing the war. 

• C'kmours about tho danger of the suewssiou. 
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intended to do with his will.” — “ Why, Betty,” ^otb 
John, “thou art not run mad, art thou? My will at 
present is to have dinner.” — “ That may be,” quoth 
Betty, “ but my conscience won’t allow me to dress it 
till I know whether you intend to do righteous things 
by your heir ?'’ — “ I am sorry for that, Betty,” quoth 
John, “ I must find somebody else, then.” Then he 
called John the barber. “ Before I begin,” quoth John, 
“ I hope your honour won't be offended, if I ask you 
whether you intend (o alter your will ? If you won't 
give me a positive answer, your beard may grow down 
to yonr middle for me.” — “ 'Igad so it shall,” quoth 
Bull, “ for I will never trust my throat in such a mad 
fellow's hands. Where’s Dick the butler ?” — “ Look 
ye,” quoth Dick, “ I am very willing to serve you in 
my calling, d'ye see r but there are strange reports, 
and plain dealing is best, d'ye see; I must be satisfied 
if you intend to leave all to your nephew, and if Nic. 
Frog is still your executor, d'ye see; if you will not 
satisfy me as to these points, you may drink with the 
ducks.” — “ And so I will,” quoth John, “ rather than 
keep a butler that loves my heir better than myself.” 
Hob the shoemaker, and Pricket the tailor, told him, 
“They would most willingly serve him in their several 
stations, if he would promise them never to talk with 
Lewis Baboon, and let Nicholas Frog, linen-draper, 
manage his concerns : that they could neither make 
shoes nor clothes to any that were not in good corre- 
spondence with their worthy friend Nicholas.” 

Bull. Call Andrew, my journeyman. — How go 
affairs, Andrew ? I hope the devil has not taken pos- 
session of thy body too. 

Andrew. No, sir; I only desire to know what you 
would do if you were dead ? 

Bull. Just as other dead folks do, Andrew. — Thii 
is amazing I \_A»ide, 

Andrew. I mean if your nephew shall inherit your 
estate ? 

Bull. That depends upon himself. 1 shall do 
nothing to hinder him. 

Andrew. But will you make it sure? 

Bull. Thou meanest that I should })ut him in pos- 
session, for I can make it no surer without that; he 
has all the law can give him. 

Andrew. Indeed possession, as you say, would make 
it much surer; they say, it is eleven points of the law. 

[John began now to think tliat they were all en- 
chanted ; he inquired about the age of the mohn ; it 
Nic. had not given them some intoxicating potion, or 
if old mother Jenisa was still alive? “No, o’ my 
faith,” quoth Harry, “ I believe there is no potion in 
the case, but a little aurvm potabik. You will have 
more of this by and by.” He bad scarce spoke tlie 
word, wlien another fiiend of John's accosted him after 
the fidlowing manner : — 

“Since those wortliy persons, who are as nmch con- 
cerned for your safety as I arn, have employed me us 
their orator, I desire to know whether you will have it 
by way of syllogism, entbymem, dilemma, or sorites.” 

John now began to be diverted with their extrava- 
gance.] 

Bull. Let's have a sorites by all means; though 
they are all new to me. 

Friend. It is evident to all, who are versed in his- 
tory, that there were two sisters that played th* whore 
two thousand years ago : therefore, it plainly followly 
that it is not lawful for John Bull to have any manner 
of intercourse with Lewis Baboon ; if it is not lawful 
for John Bull to have any manner of intercourse, 
(corresj^iondence if you will, that is much the same 
thing,) then, d fortiori, it is much more unlawful for the 
said John to make over his wife and children to the 
said Lewis; if Ids wife and children are not to be made 
over, he is not to wear a dagger and ratsbane in his 
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pockets ; if he wears a dagger and ratsbane, it must be 
to do miscbief to himself or somebody else : if be in- 
tends to do mischief, he ought to be under guardians, 
and there is none so fit as myself, and some other 
worthy persons, who have a commission for that purpose 
from Nic. Frog, the executor of his will and testament. 

Bull. And this is your sorites, you say If — With that 
he snatched a good tough oaken cudgel, and began to 
brandish it ; then happy was the man that was first at 
the door; crowding to get out, they tumbled down 
stairs ; and it is credibly reportecl some of them dropped 
very valuable things in the hurry, which were picked 
up by others of the family. 

‘‘That any of these rogues,” quoth John, “should 
imagine I am not as much concerned as they about 
having my aflairs in a settled condition, or that I 
would wrong my heir fori know not what! Well, 
Nic., 1 really cannot but applaud thy diligence ; I 
mnst own this is really a pretty sort of a trick, but it 
shan't do thy business for all that.” 

^ CHAPTER XVIII. 

How IjOwTs Baboon came to visit John Bull, and what passed 
between tliem a 

[I think it is but ingeniious to acquaint the reader that this 
chapter was not written by sir Iluraphry himself, but by 

another very able pen of the university of Grub Street.] 

John had (by some good instructions given him by sir 
Roger) got the better of his choleric temper, and 
wrought himself up to a great steadiness of mind, to 
pursue his own interest through all impediments that 
were thrown in the way : he began to leave off some of 
his old acquaintance, his roaring and bullying about 
the streets ; he put on a serious air, knit his brows, and, 
for the time, had made a very considerable progress in 
politics, considering that he had been kept a stranger to 
his own affairs. However, he could not help dis- 
covering some remains of bis nature, when he happened 
to meet with a football, or a match at cricket; for 
which sir Roger was sure to hike him to task. John 
was walking about his room with folded arms, and a 
most thoughtful countenance; his servant brought him 
word that one Lewis Baboon below wanted to speak 
with him. John had got an impression that Lewis 
was so deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to 
venture himself alone with him: at last he took heart 
of grace : “ Let him come up,” quoth he ; “ it is hut 
sticking to my point, and he can never overreach me.” 

Baboon. Monsieur Bull, I will frankly acknowledge 
that my behaviour to my neighbours has been some- 
what uncivil, and 1 believe you will readily grant me 
that I have met with usage accordingly. 1 was fond 
of backsword and cudgel-play from my youth, and 1 
now bear in my body many a black and blue gash 
and scar, God knows. I had as good a warehouse and 
as fair possessions as any of my neighbours, though I 
say it; but a contentious temjjer, flattering servants, 
and unfortunate stars have brought me into circum- 
stances that are not unknown to you. I’hese, my mis- 
fortunes, are heightened by domestic calamities. Tliat 
I need not relate. I am a poor battered old fellow, and 
1 would willingly end my days in peace: but, alas! I 
see but small hopes of that ; for every new circum- 
stance affords an argument to my enemies to pursue 
their revenge ; fonnerly 1 was to be banged because I 
was too strong, and now because I am too weak to 
resist ; 1 am to be brought down when tuo rich, and 
oppressed when too poor. Nic. Frog has used me like 
a scoundrel ; you are a gentleman, and I freely put 
myself in your hands, to dispose of me as you think fit* 
Bull. Look you, Master Baboon, as to your usage of 
your neighbours, you had Ijest not dwell too much 
u|wn that chapter ; let it suflSce, at present, that you 
» Vrivate ncjgotiatlons about Dunkirk. 
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have been met with : you have been rolling a great 
stone up hill all your life, and at last it has come 
tumbling down till it is like tx) crush you to pieces < 
plain dealing is best. If you have any particular 
mark, Mr. Baboon, whereby one may know when you 
fib and when you speak truth, you had best tell it me, 
that one may proceed accordingly ; but since at present 
I know of none such, it is better that you should trust 
me than that 1 shall trust you. 

Baboon. I know of no particular mark of veracity 
among us tradesmen but interest; and it is manifestly 
mine not to deceive you at this time ; you may safely 
trust me, I can assure you. 

Bull. The trust I give is in short this ; I must have 
something in hand before I make the bargain, and the 
rest before it is concluded. 

Baboon. To show you 1 deal fairly, name your 
something. 

Bull. 1 need not tell you, old boy ; thou canst guess. 

Baboon. Ecclesdown Castle, [Dunkirk,] I’ll warrant 
you, because it has been formerly in your family ! 
Say no more, you shall have it. 

Bull. I shall have it to m'own self? 

Baboon. To thy n’own self. 

Bull. Every wall, gate, room, and inch of Eccles- 
down Castle, you say ? 

Baboon. Just so. 

Bull. Every single stone of Ecclesdown Castle to 
m'own self, sj)eedily ? 

Baboon. W hen you please ; what needs more words? 

Bull. But tell me, old boy, hast thou laid aside all 
thy equivocals and mentals in this case ? 

Baboon. There's nothing like matter of fiict; seeing 
is believing. 

Bull. Now thou talkest to the purpose ; let us shake 
hands, old boy. Let me ask thee one question more ; 
What hast thou to do, to meddle with the affairs of 
my family ? to dispose of my estate, old boy ? 

Baboon. Just as much as you have to do with the 
affairs of lord Strutt. 

Bull. Ay, but my trade, my very being, was con- 
cerned in that. 

Baboon. And my interest was concerned in the 
other ; but let us both drop our pretences ; for I be- 
lieve it is a moot point, whether I am more likely to 
make a master Bull, or you a lord Strutt. 

Bull. Agreed, old boy ; but then I nuist have 
security that 1 shall carry my broad-cloth to market, 
old boy. 

Baboon. That you shall : Ecclesdown Castle ! 
Ecclesdown ! remember that : why would'st thou not 
take it, when it was offered thee some years ago? 

Bull. I would not take it, because they told me thou 
would'st not give it me. 

Baboon. How could Monsieur Bull be so grossly 
abused by downright nonsense? they that advised you 
to refuse must have believed J intended to give, else 
why would they not make tl;e experiment ? but 1 can 
tell you more of that matter than perhaps you know at 
present. 

Bull. But what say’st thou as to the esquire, Nic. 
Frog, and the rest of the tradesmen? I must take care 
of them. 

Baboon. Thou hast but small obligations to Nic., to 
my certain knowledge : he has not used thee like a 
gentleman. 

Bull. Nic., indeed, is not very nice in your punc- 
tilios of ceremony ; he is clownish, os a man may say ; 
belching and calling of names have been allowed him, 
timeout of mind, by prescription : but, however, we are 
engaged in one common cause, and I must look tilVer him. 

Baboon. All matters that relate to him, and the reft 
of the plaintiffs in this lawsuit, I will refer to youf 
justice. 
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NIc Prog 8 letter to John Bull ; wherein he endeavoured to 

vljdieate all his conduct with relation to John Bull aud the 
Lawsuit. 

Nic. perceived now that his cully had eloped, that 
John intended henceforth to deal without a broker ; 
but he was resolved to leave no stone untunied to 
recover his bubble : among other artifices, he wrote a 
moit obliging letter, which he sent him printed in a 
fair character. 

^‘Dear Friend.* — W hen I considered the late ill 
usuage I have met with from you, I was reflecting what it 
was that could provoke you to it ; but upon a narrow in- 
spection into my conduct, I can find nothing to reproach 
myself with, but too partial a concern for your interest. 
You no sooner set this composition a-foot, but I was 
ready to comply, and prevented your very wishes ; and 
the affair might have been ended liefore now, had it 
not been for the greater concerns of esquire South, and 
the other poor creatures embarked in the same common 
cause, whose safety touches me to the quick. Yon 
seemed a little jealous that I had dealt nnfah ly with 
you in money matters, till it appeared by your own 
accoiiTils that there was something due to me upon the 
balance. Having nothing to answer to so plain a de 
monstration, you began to complain, as if 1 had been 
familiar with your reputation ; when it is well known, 
not oidy I, but the meanest servants in my family, talk of 
you with tlie utmost re.spect. I have always, as far as in 
me lies, exhorted your servants and tenants to be dutiful : 
not that I anyway meddle in your domestic affairs, which 
were very unbecoming for me to do. If some of your 
servants express their great concern for you, in a man- 
ner that is not so very polite, you ought to impute it to 
their extraordinary zeal, which deserves a rewartl rather 
than a reproof. You cannot reproach me for want of 
success at the Salutation, since I am not master of the 
passions and interests of other folks. I have beggared 
myself with this lawsuit, undertaken merely in com- 
plaisance to you ; and if you would have had but a 
little pitieiice, I had still greater things in reserve, that 
I intended to have done for you. — I hope what I have 
said will prevail with you to lay aside your unreason- 
able jealousies, and that we may have no more meetings 
at the Salutation, spending our time and money to no 
purpose. My concern for your welfare and prosperity 
almost makes me mad. You may be assured 1 will 
continue to he your affectionate friend and servant, 

“ Nic. Frog.” 

John received this with a good deal of tangfroid : 

Transeat^" quoth John, “ cum cocteris errorihm.'' He 
was now at his ease ; he saw he could now make a very 
good bargain for himself, and a very safe one for other 
folks. “ My shirt,” quoth he, “ is near me, hut my 
skin is nearer ; while I take care of the welfare of other 
folks, no body can blame me to apply a little balsam 
to my own sores. It’s a pretty thing, after all, for a 
man to do his own business ; a man has such a tender 
concern for himself, there's nothing like it. This is 
something better, I trow, than for John Bull to be stand- 
ing in the market, like a great dray-horse, with Frog's 
paws upon his head. What will you give me for this 
beast? — Serviteur, Nic. Frog, you may kiss my back- 
side if you please. Though John Bull has not read 
your AristoUes, Platoes, and Machiavels, he can see as 
far into a mill-stone as another.” With that John be- 
to chuckle and laugh, till he was like to have burst 
ui tidei. 

m SttbsUnce of the States* Letter. 


The Diecouree that passed bctwoeti Nic. Prig and esquire South, 
which Joim Bull overheard a 

John thought every minute a year till he got into 
Ecclesdown Castle; he repairs to the Salutation, with 
a design to break the matter gently to his partners ; 
before he entered, he overheard Nic. and the esquire in 
a very pleasant conference. 

South. O the ingratitude and injustice of mankind ! 
that John Bull, whom I have honoured with my friend- 
ship and protection so long, should flinch at last, and 
pretend that he can disburse no more money for me ! 
that the family of the Souths, by his sneaking temper, 
should be kept out of their own. 

Frog. A n’t like your worship, I am in amaze at it ; 

I think the rogue should be compelled to his duty. 

South. I'hat he should prefer his scandalous pelf, 
the dust and dregs of the earth, to the prosperity and 
grandeur of my family ! 

Frog. Nay, he is mistaken there too; for he would 
quickly lick himself whole again by his vails. It's 
strange he should prefer Philip Bahooirs custom to 
esquire South's. 

South. As you say that my clothier, that is to get so 
much by the purchase, should refuse to put me in pos- 
session ; did you ever know any man's tradesmen serve 
him so liefore? 

Frog. No, indeed, an't please your worship, it is a 
very unusual proceeding; and I would not have been 
guilty of it for the world. If your honour had not a 
great stock of moderation and patience, you would not 
bear it so well as you do. 

South. It is most intolerable, that's certain, Nic., and 
I will be revenged. 

Fr(^. Methinks it is strange, that Philip Baboon's 
tenants do not all take your honour's part, considering 
how good and gentle a master you are. 

South. True, Nic., but few are sensible of merit in 
this world: it is a great comfort to have so faithful a 
friend as thyself in so critical a juncture. 

Frog. If all the world should foisake you, be assured 
Nic. Frog never will; let us s^ick to our jioint, and 
we'll manage Bull, I'll warrant ye. 

South. Let me kiss thee, dear Nic. ; I have found 
one honest man among a thousand at last. 

Frog. If it were possible, your honour has it in your 
power to wed me still closer to your interest. 

South. Tell me quickly, dear Nic. 

Frog. You know I am your tenant; the difference 
between my lease and an inheritance is such a trifle 
as I am sure you will not grudge your poor friend ; 
that will be an encouragement to go on ; besides, it 
will make Bull as mad as the devil ; you and I shall 
be able to manage him then to some purpose. 

Soj/th. Say no more, it shall be done, Nic., to fhy 
heart’s content. 

John all this while was listening to this comical dia- 
logue, and laughed heartily in his sleeve at tlie piide 
and simplicity of the estjuire, and the sly roguery of 
his friend Nic. Then, of a sudden, bolting into the 
room, he began to tell them, that he believed he liaii 
brought Lewis to reasonable terms, if they would please 
to hear them. 

Then they all bawled out aloud, “ No conqjosifioii ! 
Long live esquire South and the law !” As John was 
going to proceed, some roared, some stamped with their 
feet, others stopped their ears with their fingers. 

Nay, gentlemen, quoth John, if you will but stop 
proceeding for awhile, you shall judge yourselves whe- 
ther Lewis's proposals are reasonable. ^ 

* Negotiations between the emperor and the Dutch for cos 
tiiiuing the wax, and getting the property of Flanders. 

Pioposals fbr cessation of arms and delivery of Dunkirk. 
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AU. Very fine, indeed, stop proceeding, and so lose 
a terna I 

BuU, Not so, neither, we have something by way of 
advance ; he will put us in possession of his manor and 
Castle of Ecclesdown. 

Froff* What dost thou talk of us? thou meanest 
thyself. 

Bull. When Frog took possession of any thing, it was 
always said to be for us, and why may not John Bull 
be us, as well as Nic. Frog was us? I hoj)e John 
Bull is no more confined to singularity than Nic. Frog ? 
Or, take it so, the constant doctrine that thou hast 
preached up for many years, was, that thou and I are 
one ; and why must we be supposed two in this case, 
that were alwayvS one before? Its impossible that 
thou and I can fall out, Nic. ; we must trust one an- 
other ; I liave trusted thee with a great many things, 
prithee trust me with this one trifle. 

Froff. That principle is true in the main, but there 
is some specialty in this case that makes it highly 
inconvenient for us both. 

Bull. Those are your jealousies, that the common 
enemies sow between us ; how often hast thou warned 
me of those rogues, Nic., that would make us mistrust- 
ful of one another ? 

Frojr. This Ecclesdown Castle is only a bone of con- 
tention. 

Bull. It depends upon you to make it so, for my 
part I am as peaceable as a lamb. 

Frog. But do you consider the unwholesomeness of 
the air and soil, the expenses of reparations and servants ? 
I would scorn to accept of such a quagmire. 

Bull. You are a great man, Nic., but, in my circum- 
stances, I must be e‘en content to take it as it is. 

Frog. And you are really so silly as to believe the 
old cheating rogue will give it you? 

Bull. I believe nothing but matter of fact, I stand 
and fall by that ; I am resolved to put Inm to it. 

Frog. And so relinouish the hopefulest cause in the 
world, a claim that will certainly in the end make thy 
fortune for ever ! 

Bull. Wilt thou purchase it, Nic. ? Thou shalt have 
a lumping pennyworth ; nay, rather than we should 
differ, I’ll give thee something to take it off my hands. 

Frog. If thou would’st but moderate that hasty, 
impatient temper of thine, thou should’st quickly see 
a better thing than all that. What should’st thou tliink 
(o find old Lewis turned out of his paternal estates, and 
the mansion-house of Clay pool ? a Would not that do 
Ihy heart good to see thy old friend Nic. Frog lord of 
Claypool? that thou and thy wife and children should 
walk in my gardens, buy toys, drink lemonade, and 
now and then we should have a country-dance. 

Bull. I love to be plain; I’d as lieve see myself in 
Ecclesdown Castle, as thee in Claypool. 1 tell you 
again, Lewis gives this as a pledge of his sincerity ; if 
you won’t stop proceeding to hear him, I will. 

CHAPTER XXL 

TIoi test of Nic.’s Fetclies to keep John out of Ecclesdown 
Castle.b 

When Nic. could not dissuade John by argument, he 
tried to move his pity ; he pretended to be sick and 
like to die, that he should leave his wife and children 
in a starving condition if John did abandon him ; that 
be was hardly able to crawl about the room, far less 
capable to look after such a troublesome business as 
this lawsuit, and therefore begged that his good friend 
would not leave him. When he saw tliat John was 
still inexorable, he pulled out a case-knife, with which 
he used to snick and snee, and threatened, to cut his 
* Claypool. — Paris. — Lutetia. 

b Attempts to hinder the cessation, aud taking possession of 
Dunkirk. 


own throat. Tlirice he aimed the knife to his windpipe, 
with a most determined threatening air. “ What gig. 
nifies life,” quoth he, “ in this languishing condition f 
It will be some pleasure that my friends will revenge 
my death upon this barbarous man, that has l^n the 
cause of it.” All this while John looked sedate and 
calm, neither offering ill the least to snatch the knife 
nor stop his blow, trusting to tlie tenderness Nic. had 
for his own person ; when he perceived that John was 
immovable in li is purpose, he applied himself to Lewis. 

“ Art thou,” quoth he, “ tunied bubble in thy old 
age, from being a sharper in thy youtli ? What occa- 
siiiij hast thou to give up Ecclesdown Castle to Jolm 
Bull? his friendship is not worth a rush ; give it me, 
and J‘11 make it worth thy while. If thou dislikest that 
jjroposition, keep it thyself; I'd rather thou should'st 
have it than he. If thou hearkeiiest not to my advice, 
take what follows; esquire South and I will go on with 
our lawsuit in spite of John Bull’s teeth.” 

Baboon. Monsieur Bull has used me like a gentle* 
man, and I am resolved to make good my promise, and 
trust him for the consequences. 

Frog. I'hen 1 tell thee, thou art an old doting fool. — 
With that, Nic. bounced up with a spring equal to 
that of one of your nimblest tumblers or rope-dancers, 
and fell foul upon John Bull, to snatch the cudgel 
khe allied army ) he had in his hand, that he might 
iliwack Lewis with it ; John held it fast, so that there 
was no wrenching it from him. At last ’squire South 
buckled to, to assist his friend Nic. ; John hauled on 
one side, and they two on tlie other ; sometimes they 
were like to pull John over ; tlien it went all of a sud- 
den again on John’s side ; so they went see-sawing up 
and down, from one end of the room to the other. Down 
tumbled uie tables, bottles, glasses, and tobacco-pii)e8 ; 
the wine and the tobacco were all spilt about the room, 
and tlie little fellows were almost trod under foot, till 
more of the tradesineii, joining with Nic. and the ’squire, 
John was hardly able to pull against them all, yet 
would he never quit hold of his trusty cudgel ; which, 
by the contrary force of two so great powers, broke 
short in his hands. “ Nic. seized the longer end, and 
with it began to bastinado old Lewis, who had slunk 
into a corner, waiting the event of this squabble. Nic, 
came up to him with an insolent menacing air, so that 
the old fellow was forced to scuttle out of the room, 
and retire l)ehind a dung-cait. He called to Nic. : 
“Thou insolent jackanapes! Time was when thou 
durst not have used me so ; thou now takest me unpro- 
vided ; but, old and infirm as 1 am, 1 shall find a 
weapon by and by to chastise thy impudence.” 

\Vhen John Bull had recovered his breath, he began 
to parley witli Nic. : “ Friend Nic., I am glad to find 
thee so strong after thy great complaints ; really thy 
motions, Nic., are pretty vigorous for a consumptive 
man. As for thy worldly afl’airs, Nic., if it cari do thee 
any service, 1 freely make over to thee this profitable 
lawsuit, and 1 desire all these gentlemen to bear witness 
to this my act and deed. Yours be all the gain, as 
mine has been the charges ; 1 iiave brought it to bear 
finely ; however, all 1 have laid out upon it goes for 
iiofhing ; thou shalt have it with all its appurtenances ; 

J ask nothing but leave to go home.” 

Frog. Tiie counsel are feed, and all tilings prepared 
for a trial ; thou shalt be forced to stand the issue ; it 
shall l)e pleaded in thy name as well as mine ; go 
home if thou caiist ; the gates are shut, the turnpikes 
locked, and tlie roads barricadoed.t> 

Bull. Even these very ways, Nic., that thou toldest 
tlie were as ojien to me as thyself? If 1 can’t pass with 
my own equipage, what can I expect for my goods and 
wagons? I am denied passage through Uiose very 

• 'Ilic s(!paration of the army. 

Difliculty of tlie niiucli of part of the army to Dunkirk. 
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|];T0und8 that I hare purchased with my own money ; 
however, I am glad I have made the experiment, it 
may serve me in some stead. 

[John Bull was so overjoyed that he was going to 
take possessson of Ecclesdown that nothing could vex 
him. “ Nic.,” quoth he, I am just a-goiiig to leave 
tliee ; cast a kind look upon me at parting.” 

Nic. looked sour and grum, and would not open his 
mouth.] 

BuU. I wish thee all the success that thy heart can 
desire, and that these honest gentlemen of the long robe 
may have their bellyful of law. 

[Nic. could stand it no longer ; but flung out of the 
room with disdain, and beckoned the lawyers to follow 
him.] 

Bull. B'uy, b'uy, Nic. ; not one poor smile at part- 
ing ? won’t you shake your day-day, Nic. ? b’uy, 
Nic. — With that, John marched out of the common 
road, ’cross the country, to take possession of Eccles- 
down. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Of the great Joy that J{)hn expressed when he got PoisessioQ 
of Ecclesdown. [Dunkirk.] 

When John had got into his castle, he seemed like 
Ulysses upon his plank, after he had been well soused 
in salt water ; who (as Homer says) was as glad as a 
judge going to sit down to dinner, after hearing a long 
cause upon the bench. I dare say John Bull’s joy was 
equal to that of either of the two ; he skipj^ed from 
room to room ; ran up stairs and down stairs, from the 
kitchen to the garrets, and from the garrets to tlie 
kitchen ; he peeped into every cranny ; sometimes he 
admired the beauty of the architecture, and the vast soli- 
dity of the mason’s work ; at other times he commended 
the symmetry and proportion of the rooms. He walked 
about the gardens; he bathed himself in tlie canal, 
swimming, diving, and beating the liquid element, 
like a milk-white swan. The hall resounded with the 
sprightly violin, and the martial hautboy. The family 
tripped it about and capered, like hailstones bounding 
from a marble floor. Wine, ale, and October flew 
about as plentifully as kennel-water ; then a frolic took 
John in me head to call up some of Nic. Frog’s pen- 
sioners that had been so mutinous in his family. 

Bull. Are you glad to see your master in Eccles- 
down Castle? 

All. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Bull. Extremely glad ? 

All. Extremely glad, sir. 

Bull. Swear to me that you are so. 

Then they began to damn and sink tlieir souls to the 
lowest pit of hell if any person in the world rejoiced 
more than they did. 

Bull. Now hang me if I don’t believe you are a par- 
cel of perjured rascals ; however, take tliis bumper of 
October to your master's health. 

Then John got upon the battlements, and, looking 
over, he called to Nic. Frog : 

“ How d'ye do, Nic. ? D'ye see where I am, Nic. ? 
I hope the cause goes on swimmingly, Nic. When 
dost thou intend to go to Claypool, Nic. ? Wilt thou 
buy there some high heads of the newest cut for my 
daughters? How comest thou to go with thy arm tied 
up ? Has old Lewis given thee a rap over the finger- 
ends? Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded 
it, but the butt-end remains in my hands. I am so 
busy in packing up my goods that I have no time to talk 
with tbee any longer. It would do thy heart good to see 
what waggon-loads I am preparing for market. If thou 
wantest any good office of mine, for all that has hap 
pened, I will use thee well, Nic. B’uy, Nic.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It has been disputed among the literati ot Grub Street 
whether sir Humphry proceeded any further into the 
history of John Bull. By diligent inquiry we have 
found tlie titles of some chapters which appear to be a 
continuation of it ; and are as follow : — 

Chap. I. How John was made angry with the articles 
of agreement. How he kicked the parchment through 
the house, up stairs, and down stairs, and put himself 
in a great heat thereby. 

Chap. II. How in his passion he was going to cut off 
sir Roger’s head with a cleaver. Of the strange 
manner of sir Roger’s escaping the blow, by laying 
bis head upon the dresser. 

Chap. HI. How some of John's servants attempted to 
scale his house with rope-ladders ; and how many 
unfortunately dangled in the same. 

Chap. IV. Of the methods by which John endeavoured 
to preserve peace among his neighbours; how he 
kept a pair of steelyards to weigh them; and by 
diet, purging, vomiting, and bleeding, tried to bring 
them to equal bulk and strength. 

Chap. V. Of false accounts of liie weights 

by some of the journeymen ; and of the NewmSket 
tricks that were practised at the steelyards. 

Chap. VI. How John's new journeymen brought him 
other guise accounts of the steelyards. 

Chap. VII. How sir Swain Northy [king of Sweden] 
was, by bleeding, purging, and a steel diet, brought 
into a consumption ; and how John was forced after- 
wards to give him the gold cordial. 

Chap. VIII. How Peter Bear [czar of Muscovy] was 
overfed, and afterwards refused to submit to the 
course of physic. 

Chap. IX. How John pampered esquire South with 
titbits till he grew wanton : how he got drunk with 
Calabrian wine, and longed for Sicilian beef, and 
how John carried him thither in his barge. 

Chap. X. How the esquire, from a foul feeder, grew 
dainty; how he longed for mangoes, spices, and 
Indian bird-nests, &c., and could not sleep but in a 
chintz bed. 

Chap. XI. The esquire turned tradesman ; how beset 
up a china-shop [the Ostend Company] over against 
Nic. Frog. 

Chap. XII. How he procured Spanish flies to blister 
his neighbours, and as a provocative to himself. As 
likewise how he ravished Nic. Frog’s favourite 
daughter. 

Chap. XIII. How Nic. Frog, hearing the girl squeak, 
went to call John Bull as a constable ; calling of a 
constable no preventive of a rape. 

Chap. XIV. How John rose out of his bed in a cold 
morning to prevent a duel between esquire South 
and lord Strutt; how, to his great surprise, he 
found the combatants drinking Geneva in a brandy- 
shop, with Nic.'s favourite daughter between them. 
How they both fell upon John, so tiuit he was forced 
to tight his way out. 

Chap. XV. How John came with his constable's staff 
to rescue Nic.’s daughter, and break the esquire's 
chinaware. 

Chap. XVI. Commentary upon the Spanish pmverb. 
Time and I against any two ; or advice to dogmatical 

J oliticians, exemplified in some new atfairs between 
uhn Bull and Lewis Baboon. 

Chap. XVII. A discourse of the delightful game of 
quadrille. How Lewis Baboon attempte<l to play a 
game solo in clubs, and was beasted ; how John called 
Lewis for his king, and was afraid tliat bis own 
partner should have too many tricks; and how tha 
success and skill of quadrille depends upon calling 
a right king. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF WIT. 

IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND IN THE OOT-NTUY. 

This little tract, thouiih published anonymously, has been 
ascribed to Gay flrom the initials J. G. having been placed at 
the conclusion. 

Prom its siujfular impartiality, and as throwing light on the 
periodical papers during Oxford’s avlministration, it has been 
inserted in former editions of Swift's works. 

He himself mentions it in the Journal to Stella, 14th May, 
171 1 

*’ Dr. Friend wa^ with me. and pulled out a twopenny 
pamphlet just published, called ‘ The State of /Fiit,’ giving a 
character of all the papers that have come ou. of late llie 
author seems to be a whig ; yet ho speaks very highly of a 
paper called ‘The Examiner,’ and says he s-ipposes the author 
of it is Dr. Swift. But above all things he praises the Tatlers 
and Spectators; and I believe Steele and Addison were privy to 
the printing of it. Thus one is treated by those impudent do^l” 

Westminster, May 1711. 

Sir, You acquaint me, in your last, that you are still 

BO busy building at that your friends must not 

hope to see you in town this year ; at the same time 
you desire me, that you may not be quite at a loss in 
conversation among the beau monde next winter, to send 
you an account of the present state of wit in town ; 
which, without further preface, I shall therefore endea- 
vour to perform, and give you the histories and cha- 
racters of all our periodical papers, whether monthly, 
weekly, or diurnal, with the same freedom I used to 
send you our other town news. 

I shall only premise that, as you know I never cared 
one farthing either for Whig or Tory, so I shall con- 
sider our writers purely as they are such, without any 
respect to which party they may belong. 

Dr. King® has for some time laid down his Monthly 
Philosophical Transactions,” which, the title-page in- 
formed us, at first, were only ‘Mo be continued as they 
sold;” and though that gentleman has a world of wit, 
yet, as it lies in one particular way of raillery, the town 
soon grew weary of his writings ; though I cannot but 
think that their author deserves a much lietter fate than 
to languish out the small remainder of his life in the 
Fleet prison. 

About the same time that the doctor left off writing, 
one Mr. Ozell^ put out bis “ Montlily Amusement,” 
which is still continued ; and as it is generally some 
French novel or play indifferently translated, is more 
or less taken notice of as the original piece is more or 
less agreeable. 

As to our weekly papers, the poor “ Review jg 
quite exhausted, and grown so very contemptible that, 
though he has provoked all his brothers of the quill 
round, none of them will enter into controversy with 
him. This fellow, who had excellent natural parts, 
but wanted a small foundation of learning, is a lively 
instance of those wits, who, as an ingenious author says, 
“will endure but one skimming.” 

The “ Observator” was almost in the same condition ; 
but, Rince our party struggles have run so high, he is 
much mended for the better ; which is lm])uted to the 
charitable assistance of some outlying friends.** These 
two authors might, however, have flourished some time 
longer had not the controversy been taken up by much 
abler hands. 

The “ Examiner ” is a paper which all men, who 
speak without prejudice, allow to be well written. 
Though his subject will admit of no greater variety, be 
is continually placing it in so many diflerent lights, 
and endeavouring to inculcate the same thing by so 

« Dr. William King published, in 1709, three parts cy n 
periodical work, entitled, ‘‘ Useful Transactions in Pniloscphy 
and other sorts of Learning;” a burlesque satire of considerable 
merit. 

b John Ozell. a voluminous translator. 

® Conducted by the celebrated Daniel de Foe. 

^ The “ Observator” was conducted by John Tutchin, from 
1702 to Via* t and afterwards by George ttedpath, a Scotchman. 


many beautiful changes of expression, (hat men who 
are concerned in no party may read him with pleasure. 
His way of assuming the question in debate is extremely 
artful ; and his letter to Crassus is, I think, a master- 
piece. As these papers are supposed to have been 
written by several hands, the critics will tell you tha‘ 
they can discern a difference in their styles and beau- 
ties, and pretend to observe that the first Examiners 
abound chiefly in wit, the last in humour. 

Soon after their first appearance, came out a paper 
from the other side, called the “ Whig Examiner,”* 
written with so much fire, and in so excellent a style, 
as put the Tories in no small pain for their favourite 
hero. Every one cried Bickerstafl'mustbe the author; 
and people were the more confirmed in this opiliion 
upon its being so soon laid down, which seemed to 
show that it was only written to bind the Examiners 
to their good behaviour, and was never designed to be 
a weekly paper. The Examiners, therefore, have no 
one to combat witli at present, but their friend the 
“ Medley ;” the author of which paper, though he seems 
to be a man of good sense, and expresses it luckily 
enough now and then, is, I think, for the most part, 
perfectly a stranger to fine writing.b I presume 1 need 
not tell you that the Examiner carries much the more 
sail, as it is supposed to be written by the direction, 
and under the eye. of some great persons who sit at the 
helm of affairs, and i.9 consequently looked on as a 
sort of public notice which way they are steering us. 
The reputed author is Dr. Swift, with the assistance 
sometimes of Dr. Atterbury and Mr. Prior. 

I'he “ Medley” is said to be written by Mr. Oldmixon, 
and supervised by Mr. Maynwaring, who perhaps mighi 
entirely write those few papers which are so much 
better than the rest. 

Before I proceed further in the account of our weekly 
papers, it will be necessary to inform you that, at the 
beginning of the winter, to the infinite surprise of all 
men, Mr. Steele thing up his “Taller ;” and, instead 
of Isaac Bickerstalf, esq., subscribed himself Richard 
Steele to the last of those papers, after a handsome com- 
pliinent to the town, for their kind acceptance of his 
endeavours to divert them. The chief reason he thought 
fit to give for his leaving ofl‘ writing was, that having 
been so long looked on in all public, places and com- 
panies as the author of those papers, he found that his 
most intimate friends and acquaintance were in pain 
to act or s])eak before him. I'he town was very far 
from being satisfied with this reason ; and most people 
judged the true cause to be, either that he was quite 
spent, and wanted matter to continue Ids undertaking 
any longer, or that he laid it down as a .sort of sub- 
mission to, or composition with the governineiit for 
some past oflences; or, lastly, be had a mind to vary 
his shape, and appear again in some new light. 

However that were, Ids disappearing seemed to be 
bewailed as some general calamity. Every one wanted 
so agreeable an amusement ; and the colfeeliouses liegan 
to be sensible tliat the esquires lucubrations alone 
had brought them more customers than all their other 
newspapers put together. 

It must indeed be confessed that never man threw 
up his j)en under stronger temptations to have employe<l 
it longer; his reputation was at a greater height than, 
I believe, ever any living author's was before him. It 
is reasonable to suppose that his gains were propoi tion- 
ably considerable; every one read him with pleasure 
and good-will ; and the Tories, in respect to his other 
good qualities, had almost forgiven his unaccountable 
imprudence in declaring against them. Lastly, it was 
highly improbable, if he threw olT a character, the ideas 

a Written by Mr. Addison and Mr. Mainwaring. Only flv« 
numbers ap]^ared. 

h The Medley” was chiefly conducted by Oldmixon 
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of which were so strongly impressed in every one's 
mind, however linely he miglit write in any new form, 
that he should meet with the same reception. 

To give you my own tliouglits of this gentleman’s 
writings, I shall in the first place observe, that there is 
this noble diflerence between iiiin and all the rest of 
our polite and gallant authors : the latter have en- 
deai'oured to please the age by falling in with them, 
and encouraging them in their fashionable vices, and 
false notions of things. It would have lieeii a jest 
gome time since for a man to have asserted that any- 
thing witty could be said in praise of a married state ; 
or that devotion and virtue were any way necessary to 
the character of a fine genllemaii. Bickerstaff ven- 
tured to tell the town that tliey were a parcel of fops, 
fools, and vain coquettes ; but in such a manner as 
even pleased them, and made them more tlian half 
inclined to believe that he spoke truth. 

Instead of complying with the false seiitiments, or 
vicious tastes of tlie age, either in morality, criticism, 
or good breeding, lie lias boldly assured them, that 
they were altogether in the wrong, and commanded 
them, with an authority which perfectly well became 
him, to surrender themselves to his arguments for virtue 
and good sense. 

It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings 
have had on the town ; how many thousand follies 
they have either quite hanislied, or given a very great 
check to : how much countenance they have added to 
virtue and religion ; how many people they have 
rendered happy by showing <liem it was their own fault 
if they were not so; and, lastly, bow entirely they have 
convinced our fops and young fellows of the value and 
advantages of learning. 

He has, indeed, rescued it out of the hands of pe- 
dants and fools, and discovered the true metliod of 
making it amiable and lovely to all mankijid. In 
the dress he gives it, it is a most welcome guest at tea- 
tables and assemblies, and it is relished and caressed 
by the merchants on the ’Change ; accordingly, there 
is not a lady at court, nor a hanker in Lorn bard -street, 
who is not verily persuaded that Captain Steele is 
the greatest scholar and best casuist of any man in 
England. 

Lastly, his writings have sot all our wits and men of 
letters upon a new way of thinking, of which they had 
little or no notion before ; and though we cannot yet 
say that any of them have come up to the beauties of 
the original, I tliink we may venture to affirm, that 
every one of them writes and thinks much more justly 
than they did some time since. 

The vast variety of subjects which he has treated of 
in so different a manner, and yet all so perfectly well, 
made the world believe that it was impossible they 
should all come from the same hand. This set every 
one upon guessing who was the squire’s friend ; and 
most people at first fancied it must be Dr. Swift ; but 
it is now no longer a secret, that his only great and 
constant assistant was Mr. Addison. 

This is that excellent friend to whom Mr. Steele 
owes so much, and who refuses to have his name set 
before those pieces which the greatest pens in England 
would be proud to own. Indeed, they would hardly 
add to this gentleman’s reputation, whose works in 
Latin and English poetry, long since coiivincetl the 
world that he was the greatest master in Europe of 
those two languages. 

I am assured from good hands, that all the visions, 
and other tracts in that way of writing, with a very 
great number of the most exquisite pieces of wit and 
raillery throughout the “ Lucubrations,” are entirely of 
this gentleman's composing ; which may, in some mea- 
sure, account for that different genius which appears 
in the winter papers from those of the summer, at 
^OL u. 
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which time, as the “ Examiner’’ often hinted, ttus friend 
of Mr. Steele was in Ireland. 

Mr. Steele confesses, in his last volume of the ‘‘ Taller,*’ 
that he is obliged to Dr. Swift for his “ Town Shower,” 
and his “Description of the Morning with some other 
hints received from him in private conversation. 

I have also heard that several of those letters which 
came as from unknown hands were written by Mr. Hen- 
ley which is an answer to your query, who those 
friends are whom Mr. Steele spefiks of in his last 
“ Tatler.” 

But to proceed with my account of our other papers. 
The expiration of Bickerstafl’s “Lucubrations" was at- 
tended with much the same consequences as tlie death 
of Melihmus’s ox in \'irgil ; as the latter engendered 
swarms of bees, the former immediately produced 
whole swarms of little satirical scribblers. 

One of these authors called himself the “ Growler;" 
and assured us that, to make amends for Mr. Steele’s 
silence, he was resolved to growl at us weekly, as long 
as we should think fit to give him any encouragement. 
Another gentleman, with more modesty, called his 
laper the “ W hisp(M‘er.’’ Anti a third, to please the 
adies, christened his the “ Tell-tale." 

At the same t ime came out several “ Tatlers each of 
which, with equal trutli and wit, tissured us that he 
was the genuine Isaac Bickerstafl.’’ 

It may he observed that, when the squire laid down 
his })en, though he could not hut foresee that several 
scribblers would soon snatch it up, which he might, 
one would think, easily have prevented, he scorned to 
take any further care about it, hut left the field fairly 
open to any worthy successor. Immediately some ol 
our wits were for forming themselves into a cluh^ 
headed by one Mr. Harrison, and trying how they 
could shoot in this bow of Ulysses ; hut soon found 
that this sort of writing requires so fine and particular 
a manner of thinking, with so exact a knowledge ol 
the world, as must make them utterly despair ol 
success. 

They seemed, indeetl, at first to think that, what was 
only the garnish of the former “ Tatlers,’’ was that which 
recommended them, and not those substantial enter* 
tainments which they everywhere abound in. 

Accordingly they were continually talking of their 
maid, nightcap, spectacles, and Charles Lillie. How- 
ever, there were now and then some faint endeavours at 
humour, and sparks of wit ; which the town, for want 
of betfer entertainment, was content to hunt after 
through a heap of impertinences; hut even those are at 
present become wholly invisible, and quite swallowed 
jp ill the blaze of the “ Spectator." 

You may remember I told you before, that one cause 
assigned for the laying down the “ Tatler’’ was want of 
matter; and, indeed, this was the prevailing opinion in 
town, when we were surprised all at once by a pafier 
called the “ Sjjectator," which was promised to he con- 
tinued every day, and was written in so excellent a 
style, with so nice a judgment, and such a noble pro- 
fusion of wit and humour, that it was not difficult to 
determine it could come from no other hands but those 
which had penned the “ Lucubrations." 

This immediately alarmed these gentlemen; who (as 
it is said Mr. Steele phrases it) had the “ censorshlj in 
commission." They found the new “ Spectator ’’ come 
on like a torrent, and swept away all before him ; they 
despaired ever to equal him in wit, humour, or leuiii- 

a Anthony, son of sir Robert Henley, of the Orange, diatin- 

f ;uishod himself by iin Oiivly taste for polite leaiuiug, ami an 
ntimate acmiaintauoe with the uitcient poets. 

b “ Ui>on Steele s leaving nil, tnere were two oi three “Tat- 
lers'* came out; and one of tliem holds on still, and to day it 
advertised against Harvisou’s; and so there mast be disputes 
whieh are genuine. Hk«> the stvapu for aunrs." — ioarnal 4 
Steili January, 1", iTlo il. 
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Ing, (which had been their true and certain way of 
opposing him,) and therefore rather chose to fall on 
the author, and to cull out for help to all good Chris- 
tians, by assuring them, again and again, that they 
were the first, original, true, and undisputed Isaac 
Bickerstaff. 

Meanwhile, the “Spectator,” whom we regard as our 
shelter from that cloud of false wit and impertinence 
which was breaking in upon us, is in every one’s hand, 
end a constant topic for our morriing conversation at 
tea'.ables and coffee-houses. We had at first, indeed, 
no manner of notion how a diurnal paper could Ik? con- 
tinued in the spirit and style of our present “ Specta- 
tors but, to our no small surprise, we find them still 
rising upon us, and can only wonder from whence so 
prodigious a run of wit and learning can proceed ; since 
some of our best judges seem to think that they have 
hitherto, in general, outshone even the squire's first 
“ Tatlers.” Most people fancy, from their frequency, 
that they must be composed by a society. I, with all, 
assign the first place to Mr. Steele and his friend. 

1 have often thought that the conjunction of those 
two great geniuses (who seem to stand in a class by 
themselves, so high above all our other wits) resembles 
that of two famous statesmen in a late reign, whose 
characters are very well expressed in their two mottos, 
PUODEssE QUAM coNSPici, [Lord Somers,] and otium 
CUM DiGNiTATK, [Earl of Halifax.] Accordingly, the 
first was continually at work behind the curtain ; drew 
up and prepared all those schemes and designs, which 
the latter still drove on ; and stood out exposed to the 
world, to receive its praises or censures. 

Meantime all our unbiassed well-wishers to learning 
are in hopes that the known temper and prudence of 
one of these gentlemen will hinder the other from ever 
launching out into party, and rendering that wit, which 
is at present a common good, odious and ungrateful to 
the better part of the nation. 

If this piece of imprudence does not spoil so excellent 
a paper, I propose to myself the highest satisfaction in 
reading it with you over a dish of tea every morning 
next winter. 

As we have yet had nothing new since the “ Specta- 
tor,” it only remains for me to assure you that I am 
yours, &c. J. G. 

P.S. — Upon a review of my letter, I find I have 
quite forgotten the British Apollo ;”® which might pos- 
sibly hapjien from its having of late retreated out of 
this end of the town into the city ; where I am in- 
formed, however, that it still recommends itself by 
deciding wagers at cards, and giving good advice to 
the shopkeepers and their apprentices. 


PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING A VERY 
CURIOUS DISCOURSE, 

ENTITLED 

^ETAOAOriA nOAITlKH; 

OR, 

THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING. 

Though stated to have been sent to him by Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
is probable that Switthad a considerable share in this humorous 
title piece, it having passed through his hands to the x>ress. He 
thivs speaks of it in nis “ Journal to Stella ” of Oct. 9, and Dec. 
12, 1712;— 

*' Arbuthnot has sent me, from Windsor, a pretty discourse 
upon lying; and I have ordered the printer to come hr it. 
It is a proposal for publishing a curious piece, called, ' Tl’St Art 
of Folitical Lying/ in two volumes, &c.. and then there is an 
abstract of the first volume, just like those pamphlets which 
they call ‘ The Works of the Learned.’ ” 

ft “ Tlie Ih itirih Apollo, or Curious Amusements for the 
Ingepions ; to w hich are added the most Material OccuiTcnces, 
Foreign and Domestic. Performed by a Society of Gentlemen.” 


*‘The pamphlet of Political Lying is written by Dr. Arbutti 
not, the author of ‘John Bull.’ It is very pretty, but not to 
obvious to be understood.” 

There is now in the press a curious piece, entitled 
Vtv^oXeytu TlokiTtKin; or, “The Art of Political Lying,’ 
consisting of two volumes in quarto. 

THE PROPOSALS ARE, 

I. That if the author meets w ith suitable encourage- 
ment, he intends to deliver the first volume to the sub- 
scribers by Hilary Term next. 

II. The price of both volumes will be, to the sub- 
scribers, 14s., 7s. whereof are to be paid down, and 
the other 7s. at the delivery of the second volume. 

III. Tho-se that subscribe for six, shall have 
seventh gratis ; which reduces the price to less than 6s. 
a volume. 

IV. That the subscribers shall have their names and 
places of abode printed at length. 

For the encouragement of so useful a work, it is thought 

fit the public should be informed of tlie contents of 

the first volume, by one who has with great care 

perused the manuscript. 

“THE ART OF POLITICAL LYING.” 

The author, in his preface, makes some very judicious 
reflections upon the original of arts and sciences : that 
at first they consist of scattered theorems and practices, 
which are lianded about among the masters, and only 
revealed to the Jilii artiH, till such time as some great 
genius appears, who collects tliese disjointed propo- 
sitions, and reduces them into a regular system. That 
this is the case of that noble and useful art of political 
lying, which in this last age having been ernlched with 
several new discoveries, ought not to lie longer in 
rubbish and confusion, but may justly plsstct in 

the “ Encyclopaedia,” especially such e^j.;- erve8 for a 
model of education for an able politician ^ I’hat he pro- 
poses to himself no small stock of fa^ae in future ages, 
in being the first who/fias undertaken this design ; and 
for the same reasfui he hopes the imperfection of his 
work will be excused. He invites all persons who have 
any talents that way, or any new discovery, to commu- 
nicate their thoughts, assuring them that honourable 
mention shall be m^ide of them in his work. 

THE FIRST VOLUME CONSISTS OF ELEVEN CHAPTERS. 

Ill tlie first chapter of his excellent treatise he 
reasons philos<)])hic^ly concerning the nature of the 
soul of man, and those qualities which render it sus- 
ceptible of lies. He supposes t he soul to be of the nature 
of a piano-cyiindrical speculum, or looking-glass; that 
the plain side wag made by God Almighty, but that 
the devil afterwards wrought the other side into a 
cylindrical figure. The plain side represents objects 
just as they are ; and the cylindrical side, by the rules 
of catoptrics, must needs represent true objects false, 
and false objects true ; but the cylindrical side being 
much the larger surface, takes in a greater compass of 
visual rays. That upon the cylindrical side of the soul 
of man depends the whole art and success of political 
lying. The author, in this chapter, proceeds to reason 
upon the qualities of the mind : as its peculiar fond- 
ness of the malicious and the miraculous. The ten- 
dency of the soul toward the malicious, springs from 
self-love, or a pleasure to find mankind more wicked, 
base, or unfortunate than ourselves. The design of the 
miraculous proceeds from the inactivity of the soul, or 
its incapacity to be moved or delighted with anything 
that is vulgar or common. The author having esta- 
blished the qualities of the mind, upon which his art is 
founded, he jjroceeds, 

In his second chapter, to treat of the nature of 
poUtical lying; which he defines to be, tlie art of con- 
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vincing the poojtle of salutary falsehoods for some good 
end.’* He calls it an art to distinguish it from that of 
telling truth, which does not seem to want art ; hut 
then he would have this understood only as to tlie in- 
vention, because there is indeed more art necessary 
to convince the £>cople of a salutary truth than a 
salutary falsehood. Then he proceeds to prove that 
there are salutary falsehoods, of which he gives a great 
many instances, hidh before and after the llevolution; 
and demonstrates plainly, that we could not have 
carried on the war so long without several of those 
salutary falsehoods. He gives rules to calculate the 
value of a political lie, in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
By good, he does not mean that wliich is absolutely so, 
but what appears so to the artist, winch is a suflicierit 
ground for him to proceed upon ; and he distinguishes 
the good, as it commonly is, into bonum utife, dulce et 
honeatum. He shows yon tluit there are political lies 
of a mixed nature, which include all the three in 
different resi)ect8 ; that the utile reigns generally about 
the exchange, the duke and honestum at the West- 
minster end of the town. One man spreads a lie to sell 
or buy stock to greater advantage ; a second, because it 
is honourable to serve his party ; and a third, because 
it is sweet to gratify his revenge. Having explained 
the several terms of his definition, he proceeds, 

In his third chapter, to treat of the lawfulness of 
political lying ; which he deduces from its true and 
genuine principles, by inquiring into the several rights 
that mankind have to truth. He shows that people 
have a right to private truth from their neighbours, 
and economical truth from their own family ; that they 
should not be abused by their wives, children, and 
servants ; but tljat they have no right at all to 
political truth ; that the people may as well all pre- 
tend to be lords of manors, and possess great estates, 
as to have truth told them iu matters of government. 
The author, with great judgment, states the several 
sliares of mankind in this matter of truth, according to 
their several capacities, dignities, aTul professions; and 
shows you tliat children have hardly any share at all ; 
in consequence of which, they have very seldom any 
truth told them. It must be owned that the author, 
ill this chajitcr, has some seeming difficulties to answer, 
and texts of scripture to explain. 

The fourth chapter is wliolly employed in this ques- 
tion, “ Whether the right of coinage of p(ditical lies he 
wholly in the government?” The author, who isa true 
friend to English liberty, determines in the negative, 
and answers all the arguments of the opposite party 
with great acuteness : that, as the gevernment of Eng- 
land has a mixture of deinocratical iu it, so the right 
of inventing and spreading political lies is partly in the 
jieople ; and tlieir obstinate adherence to this just pri- 
vilege has been most conspicuous, and shined with great 
lustre of late years : that it happens very often that 
there are no other means left to the good people 
of England to pull down a ministry and goveniment 
they are weary of but by exercising this their un- 
doubted right : that abundance of political lying is a 
sure sign of true Englisli liberty ; that as ministers do 
sometimes use tools to support their power, it is but 
reasonable that the people should employ the same 
weapon to defend themselves, and pull them down. 

In his fifth cha])ter, he divides political lies into se- 
veral species and classes, and gives precepts about the ; 
inventing, spreading, and propagating the several sorts ^ 
of them : he begins with the rumores and lihellifamosi^ I 
such as concern the reputation of men in power ; where | 
he finds fault with the common mistake, that takes 
notice only of one sort, viz., the detractory or defama- 
tory ; wherWLS in truth there arc three sorts, the detrac- 
tory, the additory, and the translatory. I'lie ailditory 
gives to a great man a larger share of reputation than 


belongs to him, to enable him to serve some good end 
or purpose. The detractory, or defamatory, is a lie 
which takes from a grt>at mi.n the reputation tiiat justly 
belongs to him, for fear he should use it to tlie detri- 
ment of the public. The translatory is a lie, that 
transfers the merit of a man s good action to another, 
who is in himself more deserving ; or transfers the de- 
merit of a bad action from the true author to a person 
who is in himself less deserving. He gives several in- 
stances of very great strokes in all the three kinds, 
e8j)eQially in the last, when it was necessary, for the 
good of the public, to bestow the valour and conduct 
of one man upon another, and that of many to one 
man : nay even, upon a good occasion, a man may be 
robbed of his victory by a j^)er8oii tliat did not com- 
mand in the action. ^ The restoring and destroying 
the public may be ascribed to persons who had no 
hand in either. The author exhorts all gentlemen 
practitioners to exercise themselves in the translatory, 
because the existence of the things themselves Iveing 
visible, and not demanding any proof, there wants 
nothing to be put upon the public, but a false author, 
or a false cause ; which is no great nresum[»tion upon 
the credulity of mankind, to whom the secret springs 
of things are for the most part unknown. 

The author proceeds to give some precepts as to the 
additory; that when one ascribes anything to a person 
which does not belong to him, the lie ouglit to be cal- 
culated not quite contradictory to his known qualities ; 
for example, one would not make the French king pre- 
sent at a Protestant conventicle ; nor, like queen Elisa- 
beth, restore the overplus of taxes to his subjects. One 
would not bring in the Emi)eror giving two months’ 
pay in advance to his troops ; nor the Dutch paying 
more than their quota. One would not make the 
same person zealous for a standing army, and ])ublic 
liberty; nor an atheist support tliechurcli; nor a lewd 
fellow a reformer of manners ; not a liot-headcd, crack- 
brained coxcomb forward for a scheme of moderation. 
But, if it is absolutely necessary that a pet son is to 
have some good adventitious quality given Itirn, the 
author's precept is, that it should not be done at first 
in extremo gradu. For example, they should not make 
a covetous man give away all at once 5000/. in a cha- 
ritable, generous way ; 20/. or 30/. may suffice at first. 
They should not introduce a person of remarkable in- 
gratitude to his benefactors, rewarding a ^xtor man for 
some good office that was done him thirty years ago ; 
but they may allow him to acknowledge a service to a 
person who is capable still to do him another. A man, 
whose personal courage is suspected, is not at first to 
drive whole squadrons before him ; but he may i)e al- 
lowed the merit of some squabble, or throwing a bottle 
at his adversary’s head. 

It will not be allowed to make a great man that is a 
known despiser of religion spend whole days in his 
closet at Lis devotion ; but you may with safety make 
him sit out public prayers with decency. A great 

a Major-general Webb obtained a glorious victory over the 
French, near Wynedale, in the year 1708. Me was sent willv 
6000 of the confederate troops to guard a great con^ oy to the 
allied army, besieging Lisle ; Count tie la Motto came out from 
Glient, with nearly 24,000 men, to intercept them ; but major- 
general Webb dis>> 06 ed his men wiih such admiral)le skill that, 
uotwithstamding the vast superiority of numbers, by the -^Ive 
force of order and disposition, the Frencli were driven back iu 
two or three successive attempts ; and after having lost 6000 or 
7000 men, could bo brought to charge no more. This may justly 
be reckoned among the greatest actions of that war : but the 
duke of Marlborough’s vsecreUiry, in his letter written to England, 
gave all the honour of it to ^-eneral (’adogan, the duke's favour- 
ite, who did not come up till after the engagement. Tlijs was 
so rcsente»l by gentoal Weld), that he left the army in diswtst ; 
and coming into England to do himself justice, reoeivisd llvo 
uuauimous thanks of the house of cojnmous for his eminent 
sorvice.s by that great action ; which was alsi) acknowledged, in 
a distinguishinij manuei by the king of Prussia, who bestowed 
on him the Order of Generosity . 

2 u 3 
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man, who hai never been known willingly to pay a 
}u8t debt, ought not all of a sudden to 1^ introduced 
making restitution of thousands he has cheated ; let it 
suffice at first to pay 204 to a friend who has lost 
his note. 

He lays down tlie same rules in the detractory or de- 
famatory kind; that they should not he quite opposite 
to the qualities the persons are supposed to have. Thus 
it will not be fomid according to the sound rules of 
pseudology to report of a pious and religious prince 
that he neglects his devotion, and would introduce 
heresy : hut you may report of a merciful prince, that 
he has pardoned a criminal who did not deserve it. 
You will l>e unsuccessful if you give out of a great 
man, who is remarkable for his frugality for the pub- 
lic, that he squanders away the nation’s money; but 
you may safely relate that he hoards it : you must not 
affirm he took a bribe, but you may freely censure him 
for being tardy in his payments; because, though 
neither may be true, yet the last is credible, the first not. 
Of an open-hearted, generous minister, you are not 
to say that he was in an intrigue to betray his country; 
but you may affirm, with some probability, that he was 
in an intrigue with a lady. He warns all practitioners 
to take good heed to these precepts ; for want of which 
many of their lies of late have proved abortive or short- 
lived. 

In the sixth chapter, he treats of the miraculous ; 
by which he understands anything that exceeds the 
common degrees of probability. In respect to the 
people, it is divided into two sorts, the to (po^t^&v or the 
TO terrifying lies, and animating or encou- 

raging lies; both being extremely useful on their pro- 
per occasions. Concerning the to tpoQipov he gives 
several rules; one of which is, tliat terrible objects 
should not be too frequently sliown to the jieople lest 
they grow familiar. He says, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the people of England should be frighted 
with the French king and the pretender once a-year ; 
but that the bears should be chained up again till that 
time twelvemonth. The want of observing this so ne- 
cessary a precept, in bringing out the raw head and 
bloody bones upon every trifling occasion, has produced 
great indifiference in the vulgar of late years. As to the 
animating or encouraging lies, he gives the following 
rules; that they shall not far exceed the common 
degrees of probability ; that there should be variety of 
them ; and the same lie not obstinately insisted upon ; 
that the promissory or prognosticating lies sliould not 
be upon short days, for fear the authors should have 
the shame and confusion to see themselves speedily 
contradicted. He examines, by these rules, that well- 
meant, but unfortunate lie of the conquest of France 
which continued near twenty years together;* but at 
last, by being too obstinately insisted upon, it was worn 
threadbare, and became unsuccessful. 

As to the TO or the prodigious, he has little 

to advise, but that their comets, whales, and dragons 
should be sizeable ; tlieir storms, tempests, and earth- 
quakes, witliout the reach of a day’s journey of a man 
and horse. 

The seventh chapter is wholly taken up in an inquiry, 
which of the two parties are the greatest artists in poli- 
tical lying ? He owns, that sometimes the one party, 
and sometimes the other, is better believed ; but that 
they have both very good geniuses among them. He 
attributes the ill success of either party to their glutting 
the market, and retailing too much of a bad commodity 
ftt once : when there is too great a quantity of worms 
it is hard to catch gudgeons. He proposes a scheme 
for the recovery of the credit of any party, which in- 
deed seems to be somewhat chimerical, and does not 
favour of that sound judgment the author has shown in 

* ©uring Iho rcigas of king William* and queen Anna. 


the rest of the work. It amounts to this^ toat tlie party 
should agree to vent nothing but truth for three months 
together, which will give them credit for six months 
lying afterwards. He owns, that he believes it almos* 
impossible to find fit persons to execute this scheme. 
Towards the end of the chapter he inveighs severely 
against the folly of parties, in retaining scoundrels and 
men of low genius to retail their lies; such as most of 
the present news-writers are ; who, except a strong bent 
and inclination towards the profession, seem to be 
wholly ignorant in the rules of pseudology, and not at 
all qualified for so weighty a trust. 

In his next chapter he treats of some extraordinary 
geniuses, who have appeared of late years, especially in 
their disposition towards the miraculous. He advises 
those hopeful young men to turn their invention to the 
service of their country ; it being inglorious, at this 
time, to employ their talent in prodigious fox-chases, 
horse-courses, feats of activity in driving of coaches, 
jumping, running, swallowing of peaches, pulling out 
whole sets of teeth to clean, &c., when their country 
stands in so much need of tlieir assistance. 

The eighth chapter is a project for uniting the several 
smaller corporations of liars into one society. It is too 
tedious to give a full account of the whole scheme: 
what is most remarkable is, that this society ought to 
consist of the heads of each party ; that no lie is to 
pass current without, their approbation, they being the 
best judges of the presetit exigencies, and what sorts 
of lies are demanded ; lliat in such a corporation there 
ought to be men of all professions, that to zr^ivovy and 
tlie TO fiiXoyov, that is, decency and probability, may be 
observed as mucli as possible ; that, besides the persons 
above mentioned, this society ought to consist of the 
hopeful geniuses about the town (of which there are 
great plenty to be ])icked up in the several coffeehouses), 
travellers, virtuosoes, fox-hunters, jockeys, attorneys, old 
seamen and soldiers out of the hospitals of Greenwich 
and Chelsea; to this society, so constituted, ought to b< 
committed the sole management of lying ; that in their 
outer room there ought always to atHend some persons 
endowed with a great stock of credulity, a generation 
that thrives mightily in this soil and climate : he thinks 
a sufficient number of them may be picked up anywhere 
about the Exchange ; these are to circulate what the 
others coin ; for no man spreads a lie with so good a 
grace as he that believes it ; that the rule of the society 
be to invent a lie, and sometimes two, for every day ; 
in the choice of which great regard ought to be had to 
the weather and the season of the year ; your 
or terrifying lies, tlo miglity well in November and 
December, but nut so well in May and June, un- 
less the easterly winds reign: that it ought to be 
])enal for anybody to talk of anything but the lie 
of the day ; that the society is to maintain a snf 
ficient number of spies at court, and other places, 
to furnish hints and topics for invention, and a ge- 
neral correspondence of all the market- towns for cir- 
culating their lies : that if any one of the society were 
observed to blush, or look out of countenance, of want 
a necessary circumstance in telling the lie, he ought to 
he explled, and declared incapable ; besides the roar- 
ing lies, there ought to be a private committee for 
whisperers, constituted of the ablest men of the society. 
Here the author makes a digression in praise of the 
Whig party, for the right understanding and use of 
proof-lies. A proof-lie is like a proof-charge for a 
piece of ordnance, to try a standard credulity. Of 
such a nature he takes transubstantiation to be in the 
Churcli of Rome, a proof-article, which if any one 
S’vallows, they are sure he will digest everything else; 
tnerefore the Whig party do wisely, to try the credulity 
of the people sometimes by swingers, that they may be 
able to judge to wkat height tliey may charge them 
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Afterwards. Towards the end of this chapter, lie warns 
the heads of parties against believing their om'h lies, 
which has proved of pernicious consequences of late; 
both a wise party, and a wise nation, having regulated 
iheir affairs upon lies of their own invention. I'he 
causes of this lie supposed to be, too great a zeal and 
intenseness in the practice of tliis art, and a vehement 
heat in mutual conversation, whereby they persuade 
one another, that what they wish, and report to be true, 
is really so : that all parties have been subject to this 
misfortune. The Jacobites have been constantly infested 
with it; but the Whigs of late seemed even to exceed 
them ill this ill habit and weakness. To this chapter 
the author subjoins a calendar of lies, projier for 
the several months of the year. 

The nintli chapter treats of the celerity and duration 
of lies. As to the celerity of their motion, the author 
says it is almost incredible : he gives several instances 
of lies that have gone faster than a man can ride post : 
your terrifying lies travel at a prodigious rate, above 
ten miles an hour : your whispers move in a narrow 
vortex, but very swiftly. The author says, it is im- 
possible to explain several pha3nomena in relation to 
the celerity of lies, without the supposition of syn- 
cbrooism and combination. As to the duration of lies, 
he says there are of all sorts, from hours and days to 
ages; that there are some wliich, like insects, die and 
revive again in a different form ; that good artists, 
like people who build upon a short lease, will calcu- 
late the duration of a lie surely to answer tlieir purj>ose; 
to last just as long, and no longer, than the turn is 
served. 

The tenth chapter treats of the characteristics of lies; 
how to know when, where, and by whom invented. 
Your Dutch, English and French ware are amply dis- 
tinguished from one another ; an Exchange lie from 
one coined at the otlier end of the town : great judg- 
ment is to be shown as to the jdace where the sjiecies 
is intended to circulate : very low and base coin will 
serve for Wapping : there are several coffeehouses that 
have their particular stamps, wliich a judicious j»rac- 
litioner may easily know. All your great men liave 
their projier phantateustics. The author says lie has 
attained, by study and application, to so great skill in 
this matter that, bring him any lie, he can tell whose 
image it bears so truly, as (he great uuui himself shall 
not have the face to deny it. The promissory lies of 
great men are known by shouldering, hugging, squec/.- 
iug, smiling, bowing; and their lies in matter of fact, 
by immoderate swearing. 

He spends the whole eleventh chapter on one simple 
q lestion, whether a lie is best contradicted by truth, 
or by another lie? The author says tliat, considering 
the large extent of the cylindrical surface of the soul, 
and the great propensity to believe lies in the generality 
of mankind of late years, he thinks the properest con- 
tradiction to a lie is another lie. For example, if it 
should be reported that the preteuder was in Lor.don, 
one would not contradict it by saying, he never was in 
England ; but you must })rove by eye-witnesses that 
be came no fortlier rhan Greenwich, and then went 
back again. Thus if it be spread about that a great 
person were dying of some disease, you must not say 
the truth, that they are in healtli, and never had such 
a disease, but that they are slowly recovering of it. So 
there was not long ago a gentleman, who affirmed, that 
the treaty with France, for bringing popery and slavery 
into England, was signed the I5(h of September; to 
which another answered very judiciously, not, by op- 
posing truth to his lie, that there was no such treaty ; 
but that, to his certain knowledge, there were many 
things in that treaty not yet adjusted. 

[The account of the second volume this excellent 
treatise is reserved for another time.] 


THE ADDRESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS TO THEQUEEN. APRIL9,ni3. 

DRAWN UP BY DR. SWIFT, AT THE COMMAND OF THS 
LORD TREASURER \ AND DELIVERED BY THE DUKE 
OP GRAFTON. 

*' Loan Treasubkr showed me some of the queen’s speech 
which I corrected in several places ; and penned the vote of ad- 
dress of thanks for the speech.”— Jewmoi de Stella, Mai*ch 8, 
1712-13. 

“ Lord Treasurer engaged me to dine with him to day ; and 1 
had ready what he wanted.” — Ibid. March 15. 

"I dined again witli lord treasurer; Init, the parliarnent 
l»eing prorogued, I must keep what 1 have till next week ; for I 
believe he will not see it till the evening before the session. 
Ibid. March 17. 

I dined again with the lord treasurer ; and though the 
l)usine8s I liad with him is something against Thursday, when 
the parliament is to meet, and this is I'uesday, he put it off till 
to-morrow.” — i6fd. April 7, 1713. 

W E, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
lords sjiiritiial and temporal in parliament assembled, 
(to, with the greatest joy and satisfaction, return 
our humble thanks to your majesty, for your most 
gracious speech from (he throne; and for communi- 
cating to this house that peace is agreed on, so honour- 
able to your majesty, and safe and advantageous to 
your kingdoms; by which we hope, with the blessing 
of God, that your people will in a few years recover 
themselves, after so long and expensive a war. We 
likewise beg leave to congratulate with your majesty 
upon the success of your endeavours for a general peace; 
wliereby the tranquillity and welfare of Europe will he 
owing (next to the Divine Providence) to your majesty’s 
wisdom and goodness. We never had the least doubt 
tliat your majesty, who is the greatest ornament and 
protector of the Protestant religion, would do every- 
thing for securing the Protestant succession ; towards 
which nothing can be more necessary than the perfect 
harmony tliere is between your majesty and the house 
of Hanover. And we do liumbly asvsure your majesty, 
that, as you are pleased to express your dependence, 
(next under God,) upon the duty and afl’eetion of yoiir 
people; we think ourselves bound, by the greatest ties 
of religion, loyalty, and gratitude, to make all returns 
that can be due from the must obedient subjects to 
the most indulgent sovereign. 

A MODEST INQUIRY INTO THE 
REASONS OF THE .lOY 

EXPRESSED BY A CERTAIN SET OF rEOBl.E, UPON THE 
SPREADING OF A REPORT OK HER MAJESTV'S 
DEATH. 

The following account of iho queen’s illness, and its effect 
upon the state of parties, is from Swift’s own pen : In the 

midst of these dispositions at court, the queen fell dangerously 
sick at Windsor, about I'lS. It was confidently reported in 
town that >he wms dead, and the iieads of the expecting jiarty 
were said to have various meetings thereupon, and a great 
hurrying of chair.s and coaches to and from tlie earl of Wliiuton's 
house. Whether this were true or not, yet this much is certain, 
tliat the expressions of joy appeared very freipient and lou<i 
among many of that party ; which proceeding, men of form did 
not allow to tie altogeliur decent. ” — -“The queen had early 
notice of this tJeha^iour among the discontented leaders during 
her illness. It was, indeed, an afliiir of such a nature re- 
quired no aggravation, w’hich, howevi'v, would not have Ijoin 
wanting ; the womtm of both parties. a who then attended her 
majesty, being well disposed to represent it in the strongest 
light, 'I'he result was, that the queen immediately laid aside 
all her schemes and visions of reconciling the two opposite in- 
terests. and entered upon a firm resolution of adhering to th« 
old Knglish principles, from an opinion that the adverse jparty 
waited impatiently for her death, upon views I’ttle consjrtiug 
(as the language and opinion w ent then) with the safety of the 
Constitution, either in church or state .” — An Inquiry/ into thn 
1^‘haviour of the Queen a ln$i Ministry. 

« Lady Mash.im and the duchess of Somersef. 
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That this inquiry is made by a private person, and not 
by hei- majesty's attorney'- general ; and tnat such nott)- 
rioiis offenders have met only with an expostulation, 
instead of axi ii’dictment, will at once be an ever- 
histirig proof of the lenity of the government and of 
tlie unprovoked and groundless barbarity of such a 
proceeding. Amid iho pious intercessions of her ma- 
jesty’s dutiful subjects at the throne of grace for her 
lie^ilth and rt^covery, that others of them should receive 
the news of her deatli with joy, and spread it with in- 
dustry, will hardly apjiear jirobable to any except to 
those who have l)een witnesses of such vile practices, 
not only in her maj(*sty s capital city, but in several 
(•tlier places in the kingdom ; not (tnly near Charing- 
eross, but at some market-crosses : that their passion on 
such an occasion should prove too unruly even for the 
caution demanded in the belief of news still uncertain, 
for the severity of the laws, and for the common decency 
that is due to the fall even of the greatest enemy : that 
not only those who were sharers of the common blessings 
of her mild government, but such As had been warmed 
by its kinder influences ; not only those who owed their 
honours, their riches, and other superlluitics, but even 
the necessaries of life, to her bounty; such as ate her 
bread, wore her raiment, arid were protected under the 
shelter of her roof, should not be able for a moment 
to stifle their eager and impatient ingratitude : that 
this behaviour should not only appear in those vile 
and detestalile ])lace8 which are dedicated to fiction 
and disorder; Imt that it should infect her majesty’s 
palaces and chapels (where the accustomed devotion 
for her heal l.li and prosiierily was derided) : these, I say, 
are facts that miglit demand a full proof, could 1 not 
appeal to their own consciences, and the un contest able 
evidence of credible persons. 

1 will for once suppose some foreigner, unacquainted 
with our temper and affairs, to be disturbed in bis 
walks by some of the revels at Cliaring-cross upon this 
t)€ca8ion, or by chance to stumble info a neighbouring 
eofferbonse ; would not his curiosity prompt him to 
address himself to the company after the following 
rnaj))ier¥ 

“ (ifentlenien, Though I am no Englishman, I rejoice 
as much at the fall of a tyrant as any of you. Surely 
this queen Anne exceeded l)oth Nero and Caligula in 
acts of cnudly. May I beg you to relate to me some 
particulars? As for you, genllemen, who express such 
unusual j(»y, no doubt but there are at this lime multi- 
tudes of your relations and friends in prison who were 
to be executed the next day if this lucky accident had 
not prevented it.” 

Give me lea-ve to imagine some poor disconsolate 
honest gentlemen, at the same time, accidentally among 
them, tlius answering ibis foreigner : “ Alas ! sir, this 
good queen, whom they now report to be dead, during 
a reign of twelve years, never shed one drop of blood 
for any mis<lemeanours against herself.” 

For. Well, sir, allowing what you have said to be 
true, may not the late administration have been ren- 
dered merciful by the indulgence of those entrusted 
witli the execution of the laws; and yet, the queen, of 
whom we are speaking, have been in her own nature a 
wicked and cruel person? 

Gent. Alas! sir, quite the contrary ; this excellent 
queen was the greatest pattern of ^1 princely and 
Christian virtues fliat ever adorned a throne ; just, 
pati 9ut, firm, devout, charitable, affable, compas- 
sionate, the sincerest friend, the kindest mistress, the 
b<?8t wife ! 

For, Perhaps she was of a different religion; in- 
clined to popery, which has been for many years held 
iu the utmost detestation hi this country. 

Getil. Sir, this y)iou8 princess, as she was early edu- 
faled in the religion of her couniry, so, amid a court 


corru})ted both in principles and manners, she gave 
constant proofs of her unshaken perseverance in it ; 
and, by her unblemished life, proved as great an orna- 
ment to the church of which she was a member as she 
was a steady professor of its doctrine and constant fre- 
quenter of its devotions. To the protestant religion 
sne sacrificed her most tender interests. Where is that 
boasted patriot, who acted a more generous part for tlie 
good of his country in the most perilous times? And, 
since Providence set the crown upon her head, in 
what single instance has she departed from those 
maxims ? 

Fo7\ I confess, then, I am at a loss to find out the 
cause of so great an exultation for the death of so ex- 
cellent a princess : but it has sometimes happened, by 
the connivance of good moiiarchs, that their people 
have been oppressed ; ami that perhaps might be your 
case in the late reign. 

Gent. So much otherwise, that no annals can pro- 
duce a reign freer from oppression. Our gracious 
queen “ never accepted the persons of the wicked, nor 
overthrew the righteous in judgment. W’hose ox or 
whose ass did she take? She was always ready to re- 
lieve, but never to oppress, the poor, the fatherless, and 
the afflicted. Her heart was not lifted up above her 
br(!lhren ; nor did she turn aside from the command- 
ment, to the right or to the left.” Her compassionate 
mind pitied even tliose countries which suffered by the 
power of her victorious arms. Where are the least 
effects of the pride and cruelty of queen Anne to he 
discovered ? So impossible is it to brand her govern- 
ment with any instance of severity, that perhaps it may 
he more justly censured for excess of clemency ; a cle- 
mency the continuance whereof had once brought her 
into the utmost distress, till that tender regard which 
she liad always shown for tlie liberties of her subjects 
taught them in return to struggle as hard for the 
liberty of their sovereign ; even for that common right 
of all inankind, the choosing her own servants. 

For. Give me leave to make another supposition. 
Princes sometimes turn liberality into profusion, 
squamler their treamre, and impoverish their people. 
May nothing of this kind be laid to the charge of the 
<ieceased queen ? 

Gettt, \\)u cannot but have heard, that, when she 
came to the crown, she found a dangerous war prepared 
for her, in which it pleased God to bless her with an 
unexpected success. When the y^urposes seemed to l)e 
answered for which it was undertaken, she thought lit 
to stop the vital streams of the blood and treasure of 
lier jjooyde, and to jait a yieriod to a war that now 
served only to gratify the covetousness or ambition of 
those she was confederated with, as well as the vast de- 
signs of a faction at home; and, with y)eace, to endea- 
vour to settle such a commerce as might in some 
measure reimburse her subjects of the vast treasure 
fhoy had exyieuded. Alas! here is her crime; touch- 
ing those j)oint8 she “ is now called in question ” by 
those gentlemen. As for her own expenses, 1 wish they 
had reached as far as the necessaries and conveniences 
of life, which, some can testify, she has olten denied 
herself, that she might liave to give to those who were 
in want. If ever her liberality exceeded its just 
bounds, it was to a set of men who would now use the 
riches they enjoy by her bounty to insult her. Devo- 
tion and business were all the pleasures of her life ; 
when she had any relaxation from the latter, it was 
only by some painful attack of the gout. The cares 
of government, no doubt, had prejudiced her constitu- 
tion : but monsters sure are they that can rejoice for 
the loss of a life worn out in their own service.^ I hop# 
you will have the goodness to believe there are but few 
of us who deserve this infamous character. The bvik 
of her subjects, and many good Christians besides, in 
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other ports of the world, are, no doubt, daily offering up 
their ardent prayers and vows for the preservation of so 
precious a life. 

For, From what you have said, I readily condemn 
the unseasonable ioy of those gentlemen ; but mankind 
are governed by tneir interest. You Englishmen sel- 
dom disguise your passions. A monarch may have a 
thousand good qualities ; but particular men, who do 
not feel the benign influence of them, may be tempted, 
perhaps, to wish for a change. 

Gent. Give me leave to whisper you : That man of 
quality, whom you see in such an exstacy, enjoys, by 
her majesty's bounty, one of the most advantageous 
places of the kingdom. — That other gentleman's coach, 
that stands there at the door, was bought with her ma- 
jesty’s money. — The laced coat, tlie hat and feather, 
that officer wears, were purchased with her pay ; and 
you see her arms on his gorget. — Tliis noble person’s 
relations have been brought from the lowest degree of 
gentlemen, and surfeited with riches and lionours by 
her majesty : so that she may truly complain, She 
has nourished and brought up children, but they have 
relielled against her.” 

For. Truly, sir, I am amazed at what you say ; and 
yet there appears so much candour and confidence in 
your assertions, that I can hardly suspect the truth of 
them. I have travelled through many a desolate 
country, and heard the groans of many an afflicted 
people, who would have thought themselves blessed if 
tlie united virtues of this lady had been parcelled out 
among all their governors. Those virtues of princes 
that most dazzle the eyes of mankind are often dearly 
])aid for by their people, who are forced to purchase 
them a place in the annals of fame at the dear price of 
tlieir blood and treasure : and I believe they would sel- 
dom find fault with them for being peaceaidy inclined. 
I am a stranger; and in such a disorderly night as this, 
may meet with some affront ; so must bid yon fare- 
well, hoping you will find this melancholy news con- 
tradicted. 

1 may appeal to any impartial reader, whether there 
is anything forced or unnatural in this dialogue; and 
then desire him to pass his judgment upon the proceed- 
ings of those who rejoiced at her death. But to return 
to my inquiry : — 

The circumstances of queen Elizabeth much resemble 
tliosc of her ])resent majesty, with this difference, 
that queen Elizabeth was forced upon many great and 
remarkable pieces of severity from which it has pleased 
(iod to free her present majesty — I hope as a particular 
blessing upon her reign, and indulgence to her merciful 
tem{)er. Though there were many factions at that time, 
both of the papists and puritans, to neither of which she 
gave much quarter, so that her very life was often con- 
spired against by many sets of villains among the pa- 
lmists ; though she had no posterity to revenge her 
quarrels, but, on the contrary, her ministry had most 
reason to be afraid of the vengeance of the successor ; 
yet she carried the respect and duty of her subjects with 
her even to the grave. By the wise and close manage- 
ment of her ministry, her being sick of the small-pox 
at Hampton Court was concealed from the people till 
she was almost well. Had they known it, it would have 
been the constant subject of their devotions, as every 
little disorder of hers was. Whether from the fear of 
punishment, a regard to decency, love to their country, 
or the sense of their duty and allegiance, which were 
not extinguished in those days ; none of those multi- 
tudes, which had suffered great hardships, durst mutter, 
or ever dreamed of showing the least malice or insolence 
to her, even in her old age and the very last scene of 
her life; and yet she was a true fri^d to peace, it be- 
ing her constant maxim, “ That it was more glorious to 
prevent a ww by wisdom, than to finisn it by victories.” 


When she had a mind to break off in the middle of a 
successful war, in which she was engaged against a more 
formidable power, and a more hopeful candidate for 
universal monarchy than any that has since appeared ; 
a war that was managed without the help of destructive 
funds, and large issues of English treasures to foreign 
states ; a war that was carried on with the proper force 
of the nation, viz., their fleets, and rather served to bring 
in great quantities of bullion than to carry it out : I 
say, when she had a mind to make peace, I do not hear 
that every little retailer of politics presumed to tell her 
tliat it was not yet time to lay down her arms ; tliat 
Spain was not yet sufficiently reduced ; that the balance 
of Europe was not perfectly settled. Indeed, her cap- 
tain-general for that war seemed to reason at the coun- 
cil-board with too much warmth for the continuance 
of it ; but I do not bear that her lord-treasurer was dis- 
graced for advertising him at that time, that the 
blood-thirsty man sliould not live half his days;” a 
propliecy but too trul)’ verified. When she resolved 
to bring down the haughty spirit of that great man, 

I do not read that many people soothed him in his 
ambitious projects ; except his flatterers, Blunt and 
Cuffe, to whom he spoke these remarkable words 
upon the scaffold : “ Ask pardon of God and the 
queen, for you were the persons that chiefly provoked 
me to this disloyalty.” And happy had it been for 
him had he tiearkened to the lord-keeper, who advised 
him to submit to the queen his sovereign, and to re- 
member that passage of Seneca : “ If the law punish 
one who is guilty, he must submit to justice ; if one 
who is iniK«.:ent, he must submit to fortune.” 

I do not find one single address from either house of 
parliament, advising queen Elizabeth to vest her cap- 
tain-general in the Low Countries with more power. 
On tlie contrary, it is recorded, to her lasting honour, 
that she wrote to him, ‘‘ to allay his aspirings ; thatslie 
admired how a man whom she had raised out of the 
dust should so contemptuously violate her com- 
mands;'’ desiring the States to divest him of that 
absolute authority to which she had set such bounds 
as he should not pass. 

When this prudent qufien had demanded and ob- 
tained from the Dutch the town of Flushing, castle of 
Ramekins, and the isle of Brill, to be surrendered to 
her as cautionary for repayment of the sums she might 
ex])end in their service, I do not find any Englishman 
at that time pleading the cause of the distressed pro- 
vinces, (whicli then, indeed, was allowed to be a proper 
style,) complaining of the narrowness of their frontier, 
and remonstrating against this as a hard bargain : nor 
do I remember that her successor was thanked by the 
nation for giving up those cautionary towns, which she 
thought as safe in her own hands as in those of the best 
of her allies. 

This excellent queen was sometimes, indeed, at- 
tacked with pamphlets : particularly by one, entitled, 
“ The Gulf wherein England will be swallowed by the 
French Marriage for which ^tiibs® arid Page (the 
one tlie author, the other the disperser) lost each tlieir 
right hand. And to show that men in those days had 
both a sense of their duty and their guilt, when Stubs 
had his right hand cut ofl’, he immediately uncovered 
his head with the other, and cried, “ God save the 
Queen ! ’’ 1 never read that, during the time of the 
execution, they were protected by a mob of chimney- 
sweepers hired by their partisans. 

« John Stut)8 of Lincoln’s Inn, gent., a most rigul Puritan, 
author of A Discovery of a Gai)ing Gulf for England, by an- 
otlier French Marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Banns, by 
leiting her Majesty Queen Elizabeth see the Sin, ttre. thereof 
jointed 1579, 8vo. St'e Camden’s “Auuals of Queen Eliza 
iHjth,’’ under the year 1581. Wood siiys, that Thomas Cartwright, 
the Coryphaeus of the Puritans of his time, v as supiiosert UJ 
have been concerned in writing this pamjjhUA. 
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What cause shall we then assig^i of this tumultuous 
and excessive joy of the party : their industry to spread, 
and their eagerness to believe, what they so much 
wished i Were all the glories and blessings of queen 
AnneV reign so 8f)on to 1^ forgotten? Were their pro- 
testations of loyalty and affection nothing else but pe- 
titions for preferment ? or did they proceed only from 
the fear of Newgate and 1’yburn? Might not all her 
cares and labours, that (in lier circumstances) could 
liave no other end but the welfare of lier people, have 
deserved one pitying tejir ? Could not even (allowing 
their own sui}po8ition) her mistaken zeal for restoring 
the peace and commerce of her subjects, her tenderness 
to their exhausted purses, and her care to transmit their 
liberties safe to}»osterity, plead for one relenting thought? 
Might not some regard have been paid to her personal 
virtues, and to the rare example she has left behind her, 
of the constant practice of all Christian duties amid the 
grandeur and tem})tatioii8 of a court? No! All these 
things, it seems, were to be the subject of mirth, ridi- 
cule, and of the songs of drunkards ; and the death of 
the noble, the jiious, the fortunate queen Anne, our 
countrywoman, flesh of our flesh, and [)()ne of our bone,*^ 
vas to be celebrated as a festival »)f joy ! 

Aiid is the death, then, of this excellent princess 
become so absolutely necessary at this time for the 
welfare of her people? 1 should rat lier imagine, even 
allowing their fears and jealousies to be well founded, 
that some degrees of prudence, temper, and tenderness 
for their fellow-subjects, might induce them to reason 
after the following manner : — 

“That it is good to ])ut an evil day far off; that 
none can bo more torril»le than that which brings con- 
fusion, disorder, and jieihajjs a civil war; that Provi- 
dence may lind a way to disappoint our fears. It is 
possible the spirit of faction may abate, and that even 
tliese formidable enemies of the succession may vanish, 
or return to a sense of their duty and danger : that 
France may fall under the government of a minor, and 
have business enough at home ; nay, it is possible that 
the pretender himself may die before her present ma- 
jesty : and, conslileriug the cliangeablo condition of 
liritish afl'airs, it is not imjirobable that the Whigs may 
recover tlieir credit, both at court and in the country ; and 
then to be sure all things must go well. Nay, who can 
tell but that llie successors may think it their interest 
to he kings of Britain rather than kings of the Whigs?” 
All or any one of those things are fully as probable as 
that the queen, lords, and commons, should agree to 
alter the present establishment ; and much more so than 
that her ])reBeut majesty should divest herself of her 
crown and dignity in favour of a ])oplsh successor. 
Let her live, tlien ; and let us still hojie tiuit Providence, 
which has honoured her to be the instrument of great 
blessings as well to Kurojie as her own people, may 
continue to do so still. How short and obscure are the 
views of mankind when they look into futurity ! We 
are at least as often obliged to Providence for denying 
as for granting what we most earnestly desire. Out 
of respect to my country, I would fain believe the num- 
ber of such miscreants to he but few. Wliat would all 
the rest of the world think of us else? Would not they 
look upon us as the most ungrateful, factious, fickle 
race of mortals under the sun ? Histories are full of the 
dismal effects of the government of tyrannical princes, 
and of tlieir fatal ends; and they are justly set up as 
beacons to warn others of the same rank from the rocks 
and shelves wheieou they have split. But are there no 
memoirs of the undutifulness of subjects, and the fatal 
consequences of their factious and ungovernable tem- 
jiers? 1 am afraid the general current of history will 
inform us that tyrannical princes have been more punc- 
tually obeyed than the good and the merciful. Princes 
• All sllusum to lliu forci};D race which was to succecil her. 
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read history, as we*I as subjects. They are quick- 
sighted enough to make inferences to justify, what they 
are but too much incLned to, the undue exercise of 
their power. “ Is it no., plain,” say they, “that mon- 
archs too often suffer by their indulgence ? that the 
rigorous exercise of power is the only foundation of 
obedience ? To what purpose, then, is it to court the 
fallacious breath of the ch^geable multitude ?” I am 
afraid too many of them reason after this manner ; and 
that the tyranny of bad princes is often founded upon 
the misbehaviour of subjects to good ones. Let such, 
therefore, consider what misery their factious and dis- 
obedient temper may bring upon their posterity, not 
only from the direct influence and tendency of it, but 
also by the appointment of Divine Providence. 

For shame, then, let us not verify the description 
which the ambassador made of us ; who, being desired 
by his master to give a character of the English nation, 
as a full answer to his ilemand, presented him wilh a 
medal ; on the one side of which the Flnglish monarch 
was pictured as a lion, and all liis people about liim 
like lambs ; and, on the reverse, the monarch like a 
lamb, and all the people like lions. 

Let us now proceed to guess at the source of this un- 
seasonable exultation. I begin with the common cant 
of the whole party, the fear of a popish successor and 
pojiery. The loss of the duke of Gloucester, and the 
want of hopes of posterity from her present majesty, 
are misfortunes never enough to be lamented ; but is it 
not a very ungenerous way of proceeding, instead of 
comforting and supporting their prince under this ca- 
lamity, to insult and despise her for it? to multiply 
their affronts and indignities, because she wants pos- 
terity who might ])OS8ihly revenge them ? May such 
ignoble and base sentiments be far trom the thoughts 
of every, true-hearted Briton ! and may He who has 
commanded us “ not to add affliction to the afflicted” 
never avenge such inhuman and unjust dealings ! But 
still I am to seek how the fear of a popish successor 
sliouhi operate in joy for the death of a Protestant pos- 
sessor : I'liis ajipears no less unaccountable than other 
parts of their system of jxilitics, a short view of which 
seems to lie this : 

That the Protestant succession is in the utmost danger. 

That, in order to strengthen it, a had understanding 
must be kept up between the successor and her present 
majesty, the ministry, and all who are vested with power 
and authority in the nation. 

For this end, the successor must be persuaded that 
those are his mortal enemies; and the ministry, on the 
other hand, must be told tliat he is corning to hang 
them all up. 

That they hope the ministry are firm friends to the 
pretender; that they ought to be so, having no other 
game to jilay ; and that tliey sliould be sorry to find 
them otherwise inclined. 

That at this moment the queen is expiring; and 
the guards gone dowii as far as Dover to meet the pre- 
teiuler. Now rejoice, all true-hearted Whigs, at the 
happy prospect of the glorious scene that discloses itself 
fir Great Britain ! 

From these premises I tliink it will he very hard 
for the most sagacious man alive to infer, which of 
three things is most in favour with these gentlemen 
who are so transported ; viz., whether the Protestant 
successor, the pretender, or confusion ? I tliink, so far 
is plain, that either their suspicion of the danger of the 
Protestant succession is counterfeit, or that they are for 
one or the other. And indeed what can one gather 
from their mad and extravagant discourse, but that it 
is all grimace? “Popery is breaking in like a torrent. 
Mass will be quicidy said in churches. Clergymeift 
wives are taking their last leave of their husbands,” &c. 
Good God ! (hat ever I should live to see the Protestant 
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eause abandoned by u queen, (who has sacrificed for 
the sake of it what was perhaps dearer than her life,) 
by the nobility, clergy, and gentry of tlie nation ; and 
the sole defence of it left to Redpath, Dick Steel, and 
their associates, with the apostles of Young Man's 
cofieehouse! Before I leave this head, I would desire 
these gentlemen, who are constantly milking such ma- 
licious insinuations against men of honour and probity, 
to remember, the oath of abjuration (.what they so often 
quote, and what every honest man will keep) contains 
faith and true allegiance to their present sovereign, in 
as strong terms as the renunciation of the pretender ; 
and that he, who violates the first part of the oath, gives 
but a small security for his observation of the latter, 
unless they think that which was last swallowed must 
be always uppermost. 

Another cause of their joy upon the spreading of this 
false news is, their discontent at the peace. And in 
this indeed the queen has reason to rejoice, that has no 
enemies but such as are enemies to peace. But is not 
the hopes of a new war an admirable subject for joy, a 
most endearing token of their love to the successor, and 
one of their new methods of keeping up his interest, to 
represent him to the people as bringing over war in his 
train! It is foreign to my present purpose to enter into 
a full discussion of this subject : but the quarrelling 
with the |)eace, because it is not exactly to our mind, 
seems as if one that had put out a great fire, should be 
sued by the neighbourhood for some lost goods, or 
damaged houses; which happened, say they, by his 
making too much haste. I-.et me advise them in general, 
not to disrelish blessings because they may want some 
ingredients which their extravagant and sickly appe- 
tites seem to demand ; to leave some part of the govern- 
ment of the world to its Maker, and not to believe 
that he is confined to the narrow maxims of every whim- 
sical politician ; not to think it impossible that the same 
powers that have restored the balance of Europe, in op- 
position to so great a force, are able to preserve it ; and 
that we have no reason to be in such mighty dread of a 
nation now impoverished and dispirited, (and probably 
on the eve of a long minority, with all the confusion 
(hat attends it,) whom we have humbled in all its 
pomp and glory. 

May I presume to descend from those high topics, 
and to suppose that the sublime and public spirit of 
these patriots may have a little alloy of a baser j)assion ; 
and that self-interest had some share in this extraordi- 
nary festival ? Far be it from me to deny them the 
due use of so humane a passion ! Let the hopes of 
seeing better days produce a secret satisfaction ; but 
may they not be so affected, without being brutal and 
barbarous? They might have enjoyed the pleasant 
prospect of the approaching favours of the new mon- 
arch without insulting the ashes of the dead. May 
that reign be glorious and happy I But I shall always 
l)elieve, that insulting the memory of her present ma- 
jesty will be understooti. as an ill compliment to her 
successor. The fatal event of her death, it is true, put 
an end to their allegiance ; but not to the obligations 
to decency and gratitude. I have heard that alle- 
giance and protection are reciprocal ; but never that 
allegiance and preferment were so. If this principle 
l)e admitted, we need go no further for the list of her 
majesty’s good subjects, than Cham berlay lie's “ Pre- 
sent State of Britain.” But even in this particular the 
rejoicing party have, of all mankind, the least reason 
to complain, whose present insolence and pride are the 
creatures of her majesty’s bounty and indulgence ; who 
liave no other grievance, that I know of, than, when 
they have “ taken our cloak, that we will not give 
them our coat also.” And even under this ministry, 
the opposite party, who are loud in their complaints 
and reviling against it, may appear, upon a right com- 
putation, to have their quot;^ of all the oflices of the 


kingdom. Let them for once show their modesty 
and not grudge the nation the little tliat is left ; and 
since they have so great a share in possession, and 
think themselves sure of all in reversion, suffer the 
poor Tories to hold their part during the period of the 
queen's life. 

There remains still another cause, which I am afraid 
operates as strongly as any of those already mentioned : 
it is a common observation, that the offended party 
often forgives ; but the offending jiarty seldom. It is 
one of the corrupt sentiments of the heart of man, to 
hate one the more for having used them ill ; and to 
wish tliose out of the way, who, we believe, ought in 
justice to revenge the injuries we have done them. I 
leave the application to themselves. 

Thus, 1 think, I have briefly enumerated the causes 
of their joy ; viz. — 

A prospect of a new foreign war ; 

A fair chance for a civil war; 

The expectation of the mono])oly of the government; 

The hopes of having the Tories all hanged ; and, 

I'heir consciousness that they ought to be so them- 
selves. 

At the same time, far be it from me to charge all 
v/ho are called by the name of WViigs with such vil- 
lainous inclinations and designs; among whom, I 
know, there are many worthy and excellent persons. 
I would not willingly be guilty of a breach of charity, 
which I coulil wish all parties were possessed of in a 
greater measure. I would have everybody, who is 
conscious of his guilt in any of the foremeiitioned par- 
ticulars, to reflect seriously upon what I have hiuted 
at; both those who “ cursed the queen in their heart,'’ 
and those who “ cursed her ” in the open streets ; but, 
of all others, their guilt is of the deepest dye, who 
have personal obligations to her majesty. For my 
part, it was with the utmost detestation that I observed 
some, who owed much to his late majesty king Wil- 
liam, treat liis memory with scorn and indifference. 
Gratitude, as much despised and disused as it is, will 
ever contiiine to be a reputable virtue, as long as man- 
kind live in society; nay, even if they should return 
to the woods. 

The melancholy occasion of her majesty's sickness 
had this in common with all other accidents; that 
some advantage could be made of it, in discovering 
the impotent malice and factious purposes of some, who 
would otherwise have been more cautious in disguising 
their inclinations, till they believed they might discover 
them with safety, and thereby make a merit with the 
more abandoned part of the faction, (iod be thanked 
her majesty wants not those faithful subjects wlio will, 
defend both her person and reputation against the 
felonious attempts of such impious wretches, and who 
would serve her in the last moments of her life with as 
much fidelity and zeal as if she had twenty sons and 
daughters to inherit after her. Her times are in the 
hands of that Almighty Being whose minister she is, 
and ill whom she comfortably puts lier trust; who will 
not shorten the jieriod of her life one moment for all 
the impatient curiosity of those people who are daily 
inquiring, “ When will she die T' So long as they 
keep oft' their hands, bd them wish as much as they 
think fit; and, when it shall please God to give her 
the happy change of an earthly for a heavenly crown, 
let this be written upon her tomb : “ That, in conqjassion 
to the miseries of Europe, and the suft’erings of her 
own subjects, after a bloody and expensive war, which 
had lasted twenty years, she concluded a peace ; and 
that she miglit transmit the liberties of her people safe 
to posterity, she disbanded her army, by which glori- 
ous achievement she acquired the hatred of a factioti, 
who were fond of war, that they might plunder thtii 
fellow-subjects aT pleasure ; and of an army, that tbii| 
might do this witli impunity.” 
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MISCELLANIES IN PROSE, BY SWIFT AND SHERIDAN. 


Aas PUNICA, SUE FLOS LINGUARUM, 

THE ART OF PUNNING; OR 

THE FLOWER OF LANGUAGES : 

IN SEVENTY-NINE RULES; 

FOR THE FUKTIJEII IMI’KOVEMENT OF CONVERSATION, 
AND HELP OF MEMORY. 

BY THE LABOUR AND INDUSTRY OF TOM PUN SIBI. 


Ex ambl.sjufi dicta vol arffntissima putiintur ; sed non sem- 
per in joco, saipe otiani in gravitate versantur. — Ingcniosi enim 
vidstur, vim verbi in aliud atque cneteri aecipiant, posse ducere.” 

Cicero, do. Oratorc, Lib ii. § Gl, 2. 

“ Tire seeds of punning are in the minds of all men.” 

Addison, Sped. No. 61. 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHN SCRUB. BT.. 

AND MERCHANT. THIS DEDICATION IS HUMBLY 
PRESENTED BY THE AUTHOR. 

VouR liononr's chiirac.ter is too well known in 
the world to stand in n«>ed of a dedication ; bnt I can 
t«dl you that rny forimie is not so well settled but 1 
stand in need of a patron. And therefore, since 1 am 
to write a dedication, 1 must for decency proewd in 
the u.sual method. 

First, I then proclaim to the world your high and 
illustrious birth : that you are, by the father’s side, 
descended from tlu? most ancient and celebrated fa- 
mily of Rome, the Cascas ; by thamotlier’s from earl 
Percy. Some iinloed have been so malicious as to 
say, your grandmother kill' A her'kin : hut, I think, if 
file authors of tlie rejiort were found out, they ought fo 
be hampered. I will allow that the world exclaims 
deservedly against your mother, because she is no friend 
to the bottle; otherwise they would deserve o. firkin, 
as having no grounds for what they say. However, I do 
not think it can sully your fine and bright reputation ; 
for the credit you gained at the battle of Hogshed against 
the duke of Burgundg, who felt no sham-pain when 
you /breed him to sink beneath your power, and gave 
iVis whole army a brush., may in time turn to your ac- 
count ; for, to rny knowledge, it put hi.s highness much 
upon the fret. This, indeed, was no less racking to 
the king his master, who found himself gross-tee 
mistaken, in catching a tartar. For the whole world 
allowed that you brought him a peg lower, by giving 
him \\\e pnrting-hhw, and making all his rogues in buck- 
ram to run. Not to mention your great a-gillitg, 
though you are past your prim-age ; and may you 
never lack-age, with a sparkling wit, and brisk imagi- 
nation! May your honour also wear long, beyond the 
common scant -ling of human life, and constantly pro- 
ceed in your musical diversions of pipe and sack-hut, 
liiintiiig with tarriers, &c., and may your good humour 
in saying, “ I am-phor-a-hottle,'' never he lost, to the joy 
of all them that drink your wine for nothing, and es- 
pecially of your humble .servant, 

Tom Pun-sibiI 


A SPECIMEN ; A SPICE 1 MEAN. 

PREFACE.. 

Hnsc tir>8. ab imis Pun-icorum annalibus 
I’rolata, lt>ngf) tempore, edidimus tibi. Fkbt. 

i’ve rake I the agjbos of the dead, to show 
Pirns wove in vogue live thousand years ago. 

T'he great and singular advantages of Punning, and 
a This treatise, first piiblished in Dublin. (1719.) was imme- 


tlie liLstre it gives to conversation, are commonly so 
l ittle known in the world, that scarce one man of learn- 
ing in fifty, to their shame be it spoken, appears to 
have the least tincture of it in his discourse. This I 
can impute to nothing, but that it has not been reduced 
to science ; and indeed Cicero seemed long ago to 
wish for it, as we may gather from his second book De 
Oratore, [Lib. ii. § 54.] where he has this remarkable 
passage : — Suavis autem est et vehernenter saepe uti- 
lis jocus et facetiae cum arnbiguitate — in quibus tu 
longe aliis, mea sententi^, Caesar, excellis: quo magis 
rnihi etiam testis esse potes, aut iiiillam esse artem salis, 
ant, si qua est, earn nos tu potissiinum docebis.” 
“Punning is extremely delightful, and oftentimes very 
profitable ; in which, as far as 1 can judge, Ca?8ar, you 
excel all mankind ; for which reason you may inform 
me whether there be any art of punning; or, if there 
be, I beseech you above all things, to instruct me in 
I it.” So much was this great man affected with the 
art, and such a noble idea did he conceive of it, that 
he gave Ccesar the preference to all mankind, only on 
account of that accomplishment. 

Let critics say what they will, I will venture to 
affirm that punning, of all arts and sciences, is the 
most extraordinary : fur all others are circumscribed 
by certain hounds ; hut this aloue is found to have no 
limits, because, to excel therein requires a more ex- 
tensive knowledge of all things. A punner must be a 
man of the greatest natural abilities and of the best 
accomplishments : his wit must he poignant and fruit- 
ful, his understanding clear and distinct, his imagina- 
tion delicate and cheerful ; he must have an extra 
ordinary elevation of soul, far above all mean and low 
conceptions : and these must be sustained with a 
vivacity lit to express his ideas, with that grace and 
beauty, that strength and sweetness, which become 
sentiments so truly noble and sublime. 

And now, lest I should he suspected of imposing 
upon my reader, I must entreat him to consider how 
high Plato has carried his sentiments of this art 
(and Plato is allowed by all men to have seen fuitlier 
into heaven than any heathen either before or since). 
Does he not say positively, in his “ Cratylus,” “ Jocos et 
dii amant” ? the gods themselves love punning. Which 
I am apt to believe, from Homer’s HeZurros yiXuc, 
iinextinguished laughter ; because there is no otlier 
motive could cause such continued merriment among 
the gods. 

As to the antiquity of this art, Buxtorf proves it to 
be very early among the Chaldeans; whidi any one 
may see at large, who will read what he says upon 
the word pun, “ Vocula est Chaldaeis familia- 
rissima,” &c. It is a word that is most frequently in 
use among the Chaldeans ; who were first instructed 
in. the methods of punning by their magi, and gained 
such reputation that PtolemsBus Philopunnseus sent 
for six of tljose learned priests to propagate their doc- 
trine of puns in six of his principal cities ; which 
they did with such success, that his majesty ordered, 
by public edict, to have a full collection of all the 
puns made within his dominions for three years past ; 
and this collection filled one large apartment of his 
0 

diillely reprinted in London, where it went through five 
editii>n.s. It appeals that in this work the dean was only an 
assistant, the author was Dr. Stlioridan, with the coadjutorship 
of Ur DeUuy and Mr. Rochibrt. See the second preface to 
ihi* traet. 
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library, having this following remarkable inscription 
over door, *leiT^uov “ The shop of the soul's 

physic."* 

Some authors, but upon what grounds is uncertain, 
will have Pan, who in the Aeolic dialect is called Pun, 
lo be the author of puns ; because, they say, Pan 
being the god of universal nature, and punning' free of 
ill languages, it is higlily probable that it owes its first 
origin, as well as name, to this god : others again at- 
tribute it to Janus, and for this reason Janus had 
two faces ; and of consequence they conjectured every 
word he spoke had a double meaning. Put, however, 

1 give little credit to these opinions, which I am apt to 
believe were broached in the dark and fal)ulous ages of 
the world ; for I doubt before the first Olympiad there 
can be no great dependence upon profane history. 

I am much more inclined to give credit to Ilux- 
torf; nor is it improbable that Pythagoras, who spent 
twenty-eight years at Aiigypt in his studi(* 3 , brought 
this art, together with some arcana of philosophy, into 
Greece; the reason for wljich might be, that; phi- 
losophy and punning were a mutual assistance to each 
other : “ for," says lie, “ puns are like so many torch* 
‘ights in the head, that give the soul a very distinct 
i^ibw of those images, which she liefore seenmal to 
grope after as if she had been imprisoned in a dun- 
geon." From whence he looked upon puns to be so 
sacreil, and liad such a regard to them, tiiat he left a 
precept to his disciples forhidding tliem to eat beans 
because they ivere called in Greek <riivvot. “ Let not,” 
says he, “ one grain of the seeds he lost ; but. pre- 
serve and scatter them over all (iieece, that both our 
gardens and our fields may fiouiisli with a vegetable, 
which, on account of its name, not only brings an 
honour to our country, hut, ivs it disperses its etlluvia 
in the air, may also, by a secret impulse, prepare the 
soul for punning, which 1 esteem the first and great 
felicity of life." 

I'liis art being so very well recommended by so 
great a man, it was not long before it spread through 
all Greece, Jind at last was looked upon to he such a 
necessary accomplishment, that no person was ad- 
mitted to a feast who was not first examined, and if 
he were found ignorant of punning, he was disrnisstHl 
with 'Exas ttm, fiiCnXot, ‘‘ Hence, ye profane." 

If any one doubts the truth of what I say, let him 
consult the a]X)phthegm8 of Plutarch, who, after he had 
passed several encomiums upon this art, gives some 
aorimiit of persons eminent in it ; among which (lo 
shorten my preface) I choose one of the most illustrious 
examples, and will entertain the courteous reader with 
the following story ; — “ King Philip had his collar- 
bone broken in a battle ; and his |)hy8ician expecting 
money of him every visit, the king reproved him with 
a pun, saying, he had the key in his own hands." For 
the word xXai;, in the original, signifies both a key 
and collar-bone. ( Vide Pint. Apoph. p. 177.] 

We have also several puns recorded in Diogenes 
Laertius’s “Lives of the Philosophers," and those 
made by (he wisest and gravest men among them, 
even by Diogenes the cynic, who, although pretend- 
ing to withstand the irresistible charms of punning, 
was cursed with the name of an Abhorrer, yet, in spite 
of all his ill -nature and alVectation, (for be was a tub 
preacher,) he made so excellent a pun, that Scaliger 
•aid, “he would rather liave been autlior of it tlian 
king of Navarre.” The story is as follows : — Dhly- 
mus (not Didymus the commentator upon Homer, but 
a famous rake among the ladies at Athens) having 
taken in hand to cure a virgin's eye tliat was sore, had 

a Vide .Tosepli. Koiignv. Chronic, in Edit. C.eorg. IIomedidK*. 
Seviem Godolias Tradit. Hebraic. Cori»us raradoseon Titulo 
Megill. c. i. ^ 8. (yhronic. Samarit. Abulphectahi. Mecillat. 
Veauit. 


this caution given him by Diogenes, “ Take can yon 
do not corrupt your pupil." The word signifj - 
ing both the pupil of the eye and a virgin. "See 
Laertiug.1 

It would oe endless to produce all the authorities 
that might be gathered from Diodorus Siculus, Hero- 
dotus, Proconosius, Bergeeus, Dionysius Halicarnaasen- 
sis, Lycophron, Pindar, Apollonius, Menander, Aris- 
tophines, Corinthiis Cous, Nonmis, Demosthenes, 
Euripides, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, &c. ; from 
every one of which I should have produced some quo- 
tations, were it not that we are so unfortunate in this 
kingdom not to have Greek types sufficient for such an 
undertaking; for want of which 1 have been put to 
the nece.ssity, in the word xo^xj of writing an alpha for 
an eta. 

However^ 1 believe it will not be amiss to bring 
some few te.sti monies, to show in what great esteem 
the art of punning was among the most refined wits at 
Uotne, and that in the most ])olite ages, as will aj)]:)ear 
from the following quotations : — 

Quinclilian says, [Institut. Orator, lib. vi. p. 265] 

“ Urban! tas est virtus qinedam, in breve dictum, 
verum seiisu dn])lici, coacta, et aj)ta ad delectandos 
homines," &c. Thus translated, “ Punning is a vir- 
t*Mj, comprised in a short ex])re8sion, with a double 
meaning, and fitted to delight the ladies." 

Lucretius also. 

Quo inaijis fetiMinim da dictis, Diva, loporem. 

Goddess, eternal puns on me bestow. 

And elsewhere. 

Omnia onini lepidi maf?is ndmirantur, amantciue, 
Germanis (|ua! sub verbis liititantia cenmtit: 

Vi^rbaipie constitnunl simili fuciita sonore, 

Nec simili sensu, sed quai nientita plaeerent. 

All men of mirtb and simse admire and love 

Those word.s vvliieb like tvvin lirothers doubtful prove * 

Wbeu tbe same sounds a dilVerent sense disguise. 

In btnug deceived tbe greatest pleasure lies. 

Thus Claudian, 

Vocibus alternant sensus, A-audis(jue jocosiu, 

Vim dupiieem rident, lacrymo.saqne gaudia miscent. 

From word to word th’ ambiguous sense is play’d; 
Laugliiug succeeds, and joyful tears are shod. 

And Martial, 

Sit mihi, Cinna, comes, salibus dictis(pie facctus, 

Qui siipit ainbiguos fuudere ab ore souos. 

Cinna, give me tlic man, when all is done, 

'riiat wisely knows to crack a jest and pun. 

I’etronius likewise will tell you, 

Dicta, sales, risus, urbana crepundia vocum. 

Ingenii facilis (luio documeiita dabuiU. 

JoKcs, re])artees, and laugh, and pun y>olite. 

Are the true test to jrrove a man is right. 

And Lucan, 

Ille est imperium risus, qui fraiulo leporis 
Ambigua fallens, bumevos quatit usijue solutis 
Nexibus, jic tromuli trepidani curvamina dorsi, 

Et jecur, et cordis fiVn-as, et pandit aiiUelas 
Pulmonis late bras 

He’s king of mirtb, that slil> elic its our sense 
With pun ambiguous, pleasing in suspense ; 

Tbe shoulders lax Imcomc, tlic bending back 
IJpbcaved with laugliter, makes our ribs to crack; 
Ev’n to tbe liver be can joys im}iart, 

Aud play u|>on the lihres of the heart; 

Ojieu tbe cbanilicrs of 111.' lnugues,‘‘ and there 
Give longer life iu laugliinif, aud in air. 

But to come nearer liome and our own times ; we 
know that France, in t he late reign, was the seat ol 
learning and policy ; .and what made it so, but th« 
great cncourugemeat the king gave punners above any 

a Potius lungs, as a Dutch couuncnUitor would obtervw.-'' 
Original Note. 
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other men ; for, it is too notorious to quote any author 
for it, that Lewis le Grand gave a hundred pistoles for 
one single pun-motto, made u[)on an abbot, who died 
in a field, having a lily growing out of his a — : 

Hal)e mortem prro oculia. 

Ab>>e raort ea prez au cu 11s. 

Nor was his bounty less to Monsieur de Ferry de 
Lageltre the piinter, (though the pun and the picture 
turned against himself,) who drew Ids majesty shooting, 
and at some distance fronj him another man aiming 
at the same fowl, who was withheld by a thii-d per- 
son pointing at the king, with these words from his 
mouth, 

Ne Toyez voug le roy tirant ? 

Haring now, from the best authorities, plainly 
proved the antiquity and excellence of the art of 
punning, nothing remains but to give some general 
directions as to the manner how this science is to be 
taught. 

1. I^t the husband teach his wife to read it. 

2. Let her be appointed to tcacli lier children. 

3. Let the head servant of the family instruct all the 
rest, and that every moniing before the master and 
mistress are up. 

4. The masters and misses are to repeat a rule every 
day, with the examfdes; and every visiting-day be 
brought up to show the company what fine memories 
they Imve. 

5. They must go ten times through the book before 
they be allowed to aim at a pun. 

6. They must, every day of their lives, repeat six 
lynonymous words, or words alike in sound, before tliey 
be allowed to sit down to dinner. Such as, 

Assent, Ascent. Alter, Altar. 

A lass Alas. A peer, Appear. 

Bark, Barque. Barbary, Bart>errie. 

They are all to be found in metre, most laboriously 
compiled by the learned author of “ The English 
Schoolmaster,” printed anno 1611, London edit. p. 52. 

7. Jf any eldest son has not a capacity to attain to 
this science, let him be disinherited as non compot, and 
the estate given to tlie next hopeful child. 

Si quid nnvisti roctius istis 

CandiduK imperti; si non, liis utcre mecuni. 

[Hor, 1. Ep. vi. 67.J 
If any man can better rules impart, 
ril tjive him leave to dot with all my heart! 

A PARAGRAPH OF THE FIRST PREFACE 
THAT WAS OMITTED; 

WHICH THE READER (ACCORDING TO HIS JUDGMENT OR 

discretion) may insert where he pleases. 
TfJERE is a remarkable passage in Petronius Arbiter, 
which plainly proves, by a royal example, that praining 
was a necessary ingredient to make an entertainment 
agreeable. The words are these : “ Ingerebat nihilo- 
miniis Trimalchio leutissima voce, Carpe. Ego, sus- 
picatus ad aliquam urbanitatem toties iteratam vocem 
lertiuere, non erubui eum qui supra me accumbebat 
IOC ipsum iiiterrogare. At ille qui saejiius ejusinodi 
ludos spectaverat, A’ ides, iriquit, ilium qui obsoiiiurn 
carpit, Carpus vocatur. Itaque quotiescunque dicit 
Carpe, eodem verbo et vocat et imperat.” And it is 
further remarkable, that every clay of Ins life he made 
the same pnn at dinner and supjier. 

^ sec ond pre face. 

Lest my modesty slumld be called in question for 
venturing to appear in print, in an age so famous for 
politeness and iiigenuity, 1 thiiilc I am bound to say 
this in my own defence, that these few sheets were 
not designed to be made public, as being written for 
my own private use; but what will not the impor- 


tunity of friends conquer ? They were no sooner dis* 
covered in my study, but my merry friend George 
Rochfort, my learned acquaintance Patrick Delaiiy, 
and my much-honoured patron Jonathan Swift, all 
unanimously agreed, that I should do my own repu- 
tation and the world that justice, as to send “ sucli a 
treasure of knowledge” (as they were pleased to ex- 
press themselves) to the press. As for the work itself, 
I may venture to say, it is a work of time and ex- 
perience, and entirely unattempted before. For which 
reason I hope the candid reader will be favourable in 
his judgment ujion it, and consider that all sciences 
in their infancy have been weak and feeble. The next 
age may supply where I have been defective , and the 
next perhaps may produce a sir Isaac in punning. 
We know that logicians first spun out reason in cate- 
gories, predicaments, and enunciations; and at last 
they came to wind up their bottoms in syllogisms, 
which is the completing of that science. 

The Chaldeans began the mathematics, in which 
the Egyptians flourished. Then these, crossing the 
sea by tlie means of Thales the Milesian, came into 
Greece, where they were improved very much by Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, and CEiiopides of Chios. These 
were followed by Briso, Antii)ho, Hippocrates, &c. 
But the excellence of the algebraic art was begun by 
Geber, an Ara!)ian astronomer, (whence, as is con- 
ceived, tlie word ahyehra took its rise,) and was much 
since improved by Cardanus, Tartaglia, Clavius, Ste- 
vinus, Ghetaldus, Herigenius, Fran. Van Schooten, 
Florida de Beaune, &c. 

But to return to the art of punning again ; the 
jirogress and improvement of which, I hope, will be 
equal to the sciences 1 have mentioned, or to any 
su})ciior to then), if there be such; reader, 1 must 
trespass a little longer on your patience, and tell you 
an old maxim, Bonnm^ quo communius, eo melius. 
“ Good, the more common, the belter it is.*’ You 
see, I have, in imitation of the industrious bee, gathered 
my honey from various flowers ; but yet I cannot say 
without some diminution and loss to the persons from 
whom I have taken the examples to my rules, who are 
likely never to use their puns again. 

And here, to avoid the imputation of ingratitude, 

I must declare to the world, that my worthy friaid 
Dr. R , wlio is singularly remarkable for his un- 

paralleled skill in punning, and a most industrious 
})romoter of it, has been a very great instrument in 
bringing this work to light, as well by animating n)e 
to proceed in it as by endeavouring to procure a good 
letter for the impression. 

The favourable acceptance that my puns have met 
with in some private companies makes me flatter 
myself that my labours therein will be candidly ac- 
cepted, as they have been cordially intended to serve 
my native country. TOM PUN-SIBl. 

From my Study, up one Pair of 
Stairs, ill contrived Street- 
wards, August 9th, 1719. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN, 

ON HJS ART OF FINNING. 

Had I ten thousand mouths and tongues, 

H id I ten thousand pair of lungs, 

3 di thousand skulls, with brains to think. 

Ton thousand standishes of ink, 

Ten thousand hands and pens to write, 

Thy praise I'd study day and night. 

O may thy work for ever live! 

Dear Tom a friendly zeal forgive,) 
lay no vile, miscreant, saucy cook 
Presume to tear thy learned book, 

To singe his fowl for nicer guiist, 

Or pill it on the turkey's breasts 
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Keep it from pasty, baked or flying, 

Prom broiling steak, or fritters frying, 

Prom lighting pipe, or making snuflj 
Or casing up a feather muff, 

From all the several ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world’s a foe, sir) 

Has found in twisting, folding, packing. 

His brains and ours at once a-racking. 

And may it never curl the head 
Of either living block or dead ! 

Thus, when all dangers they have past, 

Your leaves, like leaves of brass, shall last. 

No blast shall from a critic’s breath. 

By vile infection cause their death, 

Till they in flames at last expire, 

And help to set the world on fire. 

THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING : 

FROM PLATO'S SYMPOSIACKS. 

BV DU. SHERIDAN. 

Once on a time, in merry mood, 

Jove made a pun of flesh and blood ; 

A. double two-faced living creature, 

Androgynot, of two-fold nature ; 

For back to back, with single skin. 

He bound the male and female in ; 

So much alike, so near the same. 

They stuck as closely as their name. 

Whatever words the male express'd 
The female turn'd them to a jest ; 

Whatever words the female spoke. 

The male converted to a joke ; 

So, in this form of man and wife 
They led a merry punning life. 

The gods from heaven descend to earth. 

Drawn down by their alluring mirth ; 

So well they seem'd to like the sport, 

Jove could not get them back to court. 

Th’ infernal gods ascend as well, 

Drawn up by magic puns from hell. 

Judges and Kiries quit their post, 

And not a soul to mind a ghost. 

“ Heyday I” says Jove ; says Pluto too, 

“ I think the devil s here to do ; 

Here’s hell broke loose and heaven's quite empty, 
We scarce have left one god in twenty. 

Pray, what has set them all a-running — 

“ Dear brother, nothing else but punning. 

Behold that double creature yonder 
Delights them with a double entendre f 

“ Odds-fish,” says Pluto, “ where's your thunder ? 
Let drive, and split this thing asunder!” 

“ That’s right,” quoth Jove ; with that he threw 
A bolt, and split it into two ; 

And when the thing was split in twain, 

Why then it punn’d as much again. 

’Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 

The more we cut, the more they shine : 

And, ever since, your men of wit. 

Until they're cut, can't pun a bit. 

So take a starling when 'tis young, 

And down the middle »lit the tongue, 

With groat or sixpence, tis no matter, 

You'll find the bird will doubly chatter. 

“ Upon the whole, dear Pluto, you know, 

Tis well I did not slit my Juno ! 

For, had I done’t, whene'er she'd scold me, 

She'd make the heavens too hot to hold me. 

Tlie gods, upon this application. 

Return’d each to his habitation. 

Extremely pleased with this new joke, 

The best, tlvey swore, he ever spoke. 


FROM 

MY MUCH-HONOURED FRIEND 
AT HELDELVILLK. [Dr. Delany ] 

Hail to the sage, who, from his native store, 
Produced a science never known before. 

Science of words, once jargon of the schools, 

The plague of wise men, and the boast of fools. 
Made easy now and useful in your rules ! 

Where wit and humour equally combine, 

Our mirth at once to raise and to refine, 

Till now not half the worth of sounds we knew, 
Their virtual value was reserved for you. 

To trace their various mazes, and set forth 
Their hidden force, and nniltijdy their worth; 

For if t'express one sense our words we choose, 

A double meaning is of double use. 

Hail, sacred Art ! by what mysterious name 
Shall I adore thee, various, and the same? 

The Muses' Proteus, skilled with grateful change, 
Through all the pleasing forms of wit to range 
In quick succession, yet rot tin through all 
Some faint resemblance of th’ original. 

Hail, fairest offspring of prodigious birth, 

At once the parent and the child of Mirth ! 

W’ith Chloe's charms thy airy form can vie, 

And with thy smiles as many thousands die : 

The pleasing pain through all their vitals thrills, 
With subtle force, and tickles as it kills. 

Thee too, like her, the dying swains pursue. 

As gay, as careless, as inconstant too ; 

To raise yet more thy merit and thy fame, 

The Cyprian goddess glories in thy name, 

Pleased to be thought the laughter-loving dame. 

Nor less thy praise, nor less thy power to wound, 
Thou lovely, fleeting image of a sound. 

THE ART OF PUNNING. 

“ PuNNATA dicuntur, id ipsuni quod sunt, alioruiii 
esse dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo ad aliud refe- 
nintur.” 

Puns, in their very nature and constitution, have a 
relation to something el <6 ; or, if they liave not, any 
other reason why will serve as well. 

THE physical DEFINITION OF PUNNING, ACCORDING 
TO CARDAN. 

Punning is an art of harmonious jingling upon 
words, which, passing in at the ears, and falling upon 
the diaphragma, excites a titillary motion in those 
parts ; and tliis, being conveyed by the animal spirits 
into the muscles of the face, raises the cockles of the 
heart. 

THE MORAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING. 

Puntiiiig is a virtue that most effectually promotes 
the end of good fellowship, which is laugliing, 

N.B. I design to make the most celebrated pumiers 
in these kingdoms examples to the following rules : — 
Rule 1. The Capital Rule. He tliat puns must 
have a head for it ; that is, he must he a man of 
letters, of a sprightly and fine imaginatitin, whatever 
men may think of his judgment ; like Dr. Swift, who 
said, when a lady threw down a Cremona fiddle with 
the frisk of her mantua, 

** Mantua, vac! niisera? nimium viciua CremonaBl” 

Or, if you would have a more obvious reason, St. 
Dennis never made a pun after his head was cut oiL 

y%d. Popish Legend, tom. Ixxviii. p. 15,000. 

Rule 2. The Rule of Forehead. He must have good 
assurance, like my lord — — who puns in all com# 
piuiies. 
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other men ; for, it ie too notorioiie to quote any author 
for it, that Lewis le Grand gave a liundrcd pistoles for 
one single pun-motto, made upon an abbot, who died 
in a deld, having a lily growing out of his a — : 

Halle mortem pr® oGUlit. 

Abbe raort ea iircz au cu lis. 

Nor was his bounty less to Monsieur de Ferry de 
Lageltre the painter, (though tlie pun and the picture 
turned against himself,) who drew his majesty shooting, 
and at some distance from him another man aiming 
at the same fowl, who was withheld by a third per- 
son pointing at the king, with these words from his 
mouth, 

Ne voyez voiis le roy tirant ? 

Having now, from the best authorities, plainly 
proved the antiquity and excellence of the art of 
punning, nothing remains but to give some general 
directions as to the manner how this science is to be 
taugbt. 

1. r^t the husband teach his wife to read it. 

2. Let her be appointed to teach her children. 

3. Let the head servant of the family instruct all the 
rest, and that every morning before the master and 
mistress are up. 

4. The masters and misses are to repeat a rule every 
day, with the examples; and every visiting-day lie 
brought up to show the company what fine memories 
they liave. 

5. They must go ten times through the book before 
they be allowed to aim at a pun. 

6. They must, every day of their lives, repeat six 
synonymous words, or words alike in sound, before tliey 
be allowed to sit down to dinner. Such as, 

Assent, Ascent. Alter, Altar. 

A lass Alas. A peer, Appear. 

Bark, Barque. Barbary, Barberrie. 

They are all to be found in metre, most laboriously 
compiled by the learned author of “ The English 
Schoolmaster,” jn’inted anno 1611, London edit. p. 52. 

7. If any eldest son lias not a capacity to attain to 
this science, let him be disinherited us tion compogj and 
the estate given to the next hopeful child, 

Si novisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperti ; si non, his utcre mecum. 

(.Hor. 1. Ep. vi. 67.] 

If any man can bettiT rules impart, 

I’ll gi\e him leave to do’t with all my heart! 

A PARAGRAPH OF THE FIRST PREFACE 
THAT WAS OMITTED; 

WHICH THE READER (ACCORDING TO HIS JUDGMENT OR 
discretion) may INSERT WHERE HE PLEASES, 

I’fiERE is a remarkable passage in Petronius Arbiter, 
which plainly proves, by a royal example, that pimning 
was a necessary ingredient to make an entertainment 
agreeable. The words are these ; “ Ingercbat nihilo- 
minus Trimalchio lentissima voce, Carpe. Ego, sus- 
picatiis ad aliquam urbanitatem toties iteratam vocem 

{ iertinere, non erubui eum qui supra me accumbebat 
loc ipsum interrogare. At ille qui saepius ejusmodi 
ludos spectaverat, Vides, inquit, ilium qui obsonium 
carpit, Carpus vocatur, Itaque quotiescunque dicit 
Carjje, eodem verbo et vocat et imperat." And it is 
further remarkable, that every day of liis life he made 
the same pun at dinner and supjjer. 

A SEC OND PRE FACE. 

f^EST my modesty should be called in question for 
venturing to appear in print, in an age so famous for 
politeness and ingenuity, 1 think I am bound to say 
this in my own defence, that these few sheets were 
not designcjl to be made public, as being written for 
my own private use; but what will not the impor- 
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turiity of friends conquer ? They were no soonet dis* 
covered in my study, but my merry friend George 
Rochfort, my leanied acquaintance Patrick Delany, 
and my much-honoured patron Jonathan Swift, all 
unanimously agreed, that I should do my own repu- 
tation and the world that justice, as to send “ sucli a 
treasure of knowledge” (as they were pleased to ex- 
press themselves) to the press. As for the work itself, 
1 may venture to say, it is a work of time and ex- 
perience, and entirely unattempted before. For which 
reason I hope the candid reader will be favourable in 
his judgment upon it, and consider that all sciences 
in their infancy have been weak and feeble. The next 
age may supply where I have been defective , and the 
next perhaps may produce a sir Isaac in punning. 
We know that logicians first spun out reason in cate- 
gories, predicaments, and enunciations ; and at last 
they came to wind up their bottoms in syllogisms, 
which is the completing of that science. 

The Chaldeans began the mathematics, in which 
the Egyptians flourished. Then these, crossing the 
sea by the means of Thales the Milesian, came into 
Greece, where they were improved very much by Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, and CEnopides of Chios. These 
were followed by Briso, Anti})ho, Hippocrates, &c. 
But the excellence of the algebraic art was begun by 
Geber, an Arabian astronomer, (whence, as is con- 
ceived, the word alyehra took its rise,) and was much 
since improved by Cardanus, Tartaglia, Clavius, Ste- 
vimis, Ghetaldiis, Herigenius, Fran. Van Schooteii, 
Florida de Beaune, &c. 

But to return to the art of punning again ; the 
])rogress and improvement of which, I hope, will l)e 
equal to (he sciences I have mentioned, or to any 
suj)eiior to them, if tliere be such : reader, J must 
trespass a little longer on your patience, and tell you 
an old maxim, Bominiy quo communim^ eo melius. 

“ Good, the more common, the better it is.^’ Yon 
see, I have, in imitation of the industrious bee, gathered 
my honey from various flowers ; but yet I cannot say 
without some diminution and loss to the persons from 
wliom I have taken the examples to my rules, who are 
likely never to use their puns again. 

And here, to avoid the imputation of ingratitude, 

I must declare to the world, that my worthy friend 
Dr. R , who is singularly remarkable for his un- 

paralleled skill in punning, and a most industrious 
jMomoter of it, has been a very great instrument in 
bringing this work to light, as well by animating me 
to proceed in it as by endeavouring to procure a good 
letter for the impression. 

The favourable acceptance that my puns have met 
with in some private companies makes me flatter 
myself that my labours therein will be candidly ac- 
cepted, as (hey have been cordially intended to serve 
my native country. TOM PUN-SI Bl. 

From my Study, up one Pair of 
Stairs, ill contrived Street- 
wards, August 9th, 1719. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN, 

ON HIS ART OF PENNING. 

Had T ten thousand mouths and tongues, 

Had I ten thousand pair of lungs, 

'Pen thousand skulls, with brains to think, 

Ten thousand standisbes of ink. 

Ten thousand hands and ^lens to write, 

I'hy praise I'd study day and night. 

O may thy work for ever live ! 

(Dear Tom a friendly zeal forgive,) 

♦ May no vile, miscreant, saucy cook 
Presume to tear thy learned book, 

To singe his fowl for nicer guest, 

Or pin it on the turkey s brea«t„ 
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Keep it from pasty, baked or flying, 

From broiling steak, or fritters frying, 

From lighting pipe, or making snufl’, 

Or casing up a feather muff, 

From all the several ways the grocer 
(Who to the learned world’s a foe, sir) 

Has found in twisting, folding, packing, 

His brains and ours at once a-racking. 

And may it never curl the head 
Of either living block or dead! 

Thus, when all dangers they have past, 

Your leaves, like leaves of brass, shall last. 

No blast shall from a critic’s breath, 

By vile infection cause Iheir death, 

Till they in flames at last expire, 

And help to set the world on fire. 

THE ORIGINAL OF PUNNING: 

FROM PLATO'S SVMPOSIACKS. 

BV DR. SHKKIDAN. 

Once on a time, in merry mood, 

Jove made a pun of flesh and blood ; 

A. double two-faced living creature, 

Androgiftioe^ of two-fold nature ; 

For back to back, with single skin, 

He bound tlie male and female in ; 

So much alike, so near the same, 

They stuck as closely as their name. 

Whatever words the male express'd 
The female turn'd them to a jest ; 

Whatever words the female spoke. 

The male converted to a joke ; 

So, in this form of man and wife 
They led a merry punning life. 

The gods from heaven descend to earth. 

Drawn down by their alluring mirth ; 

So well they seem'd to like the sport, 

Jove could not get them back to court. 

Th’ infernal gods ascend as well. 

Drawn up by magic puns from hell. 

Judges and furies quit their post, 

And not a soul to mind a ghost. 

“ Heyday I” says Jove j says Pluto too, 

“ I think the devils here to do; 

Here’s hell broke loose and heaven’s quite empty, 
We scarce have left one god in twenty. 

Pray, what has set them all a-running ?" — 

“ Dear brother, nothing else but punning. 

Behold that double creature yonder 
Delights them with a double entendre f 

‘‘ Odds-fish,” says Pluto, “ where’s your thunder ? 
I^et drive, and split this thing asunder !” 

‘‘ That’s right,” quoth Jove ; with that he threw 
A bolt, and split it into two ; 

And when the thing was split in twain. 

Why then it punn'd as much again. 

“ ’Tis thus the diamonds we refine, 

The more we cut, the more they shine : 

And, ever since, your men of wit, 

Until they're cm/, can t pun a bit. 

So take a starling when 'tis young. 

And down the middle elit the tongue^ 

With groat or sixpence, tis no matter, 

You'll find the bird will doubly chatter, 

“ Upon the whole, dear Pluto, you know, 

Tis well I did not slit my Juno! 

For, had I done’t, whene'er she'd scold me, 

She'd make the heavens too hot to hold me. 

The gods, upon this application. 

Return'd each to his habitation. 

Extremely pleased with this new joke, 

The beat, tliey swore, he ever spoke. 


FROM 

MY MUCH-HONOURED FRIEND 
AT HELDELVILLE. [Dr. Delanv ] 

Hail to the sage, who, from his native store. 
Produced a science never known before, 

Science of words, once jargon of the schools, 

The plague of wise men, and the boast of fools. 
Made easy now and useful in your rules ! 

Where wit and humour equally combine, 

Our mirth at once to raise and to refine. 

Till now not half the worth of sounds we knew, 
Their virtual value was reserved for you. 

To trace their various mazes, and set forth 
Their hidden force, and multijdy their worth; 

For if t'express one sense our words we choose, 

A double meaning is of double use. 

Hail, sacred Art ! by what mysterious name 
Shall I adore thee, various, and the same f 
The Muses' Proteus, skilled with grateful change, 
Through all the pleasing forms of wit to range 
In quick succession, yet. ret lin through all 
Some faint resemblance of th’ original. 

Hail, fairest offspring of prodigious birth. 

At once the parent and the cliild of Mirth ! 

With Chloe's cliarms thy airy form can vie, 

And with thy smiles as many thousands die : 

The pleasing pain through all their vitals thrills, 
With subtle force, and tickles as it kills. 

Thee too, like lier, the dying swains jmrsue, 

As gay, as careless, as inconstant too ; 

To raise yet more thy merit and thy fame, 

The Cyprian goddess glories in thy name. 

Pleased to be thought the laughter-loving dame. 
Nor less thy praise, nor less thy power to wound. 
Thou lovely, fleeting image of a sound. 

THE ART OF PUNNING. 

“ PuNNATA dicuntur, id ipsum quod sunt, aliorum 
esse dicuntur, aut alio quovis modo ad aliiid refe- 
ruiitur.” 

Puns, in their v»y nature and constitution, have a 
relation to something ePe ; or, if they have not, any 
other reason why will serve as well. 

THE PHYSICAL DEFINITION OF PUNNING, ACCORDING 
TO CARDAN. 

Punning is an art of harmonious jingling upon 
words, which, passing in at the ears, and falling upon 
the diaphragma, excites a titillary motion i.u those 
parts ; and tliis, being conveyed by the animal spirits 
into the muscles of the face, raises the cockles of the 
heart. 

THE MORAL DEFINITION OP PUNNING. 

Punning is a virtue that most effectually promotes 
the end of good fellowship, which is laugliing. 

N.B. I design to make the most celebrated punners 
in these kingdoms examples to the following rules : — 
Rule 1. The Capital Rule. He that puns must 
have a head for it ; that is, he must be a man of 
letters, of a Sfirightly and fine imagination, whatever 
men may think of his judgment ; like Dr. Swift, who 
said, when a lady threw down a Cremona fiddle with 
the frisk of her mantua, 

“ Mantua, vast miser® nimium viciua Cremona 1” 

Or, if you would have a more obvious reason, St. 
Dennis never made a pun after his head was cut off* 

yid. Popish Legend, tom. Ixxviii. p. 15,000. 

Rule 2. The Rule of Forehead. He must liave good 

assurance, like my lord , who puns in all com^ 

ponies. 
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Ruh 3. The Brazen Rule. He must have better as- 

Bumnce, like brigadier , who «aid, “ That, as he 

was passing through a street, he made to a country 
fellow who liad a hare swinging on a stick over his 
shoulder, and, giving it a shake, asked him whether it 
was his own hair^ or a periwig?” Whereas it is a 
notorious Oxford jest. 

Rule 4 . The Rule of Impudence. He must have the 

l)e8t assurance, like Dr. , v/lio, although I had in 

three fair combats worsted Inm, yet had the impudence 
to challenge me a fourth time. 

Rule 5. Any person may pun upon another man's 
puns about half an hour after he lias made them ; as 
I)r. and Mr. frequently do. 

I remember one day I was in company with them, 

and upon major saying, That he would leave 

me the gout for a legacy I made answer, and told 
the company, “ I should be sorry to have such a % at 
he." They both snapped it up in their turns, and had 
08 much ajiplause for the jiuri as I had. 

Rule 6. The Rule of Pun upon Pun. A puns made 
upon the word pun are to he esteemed as so much old 
goldj ejr, gr. Suppose two famous punsters should 
contend for the sujieiiority, and a man should wittily 
say, “ This is a Carthaginian war.” 

Q. How, sir? — J. Why, sir, it is a Pun-ick war. 

RuU 7. The Socratic Rule is to instruct others by 
way of question and answer. 

Q. Who was the first drawer ? — A. Rotifer. 

Q, Which is the seat of the spleen? — A. The hips. 

Q. Who were the firet bakers ? — A. The Cruttume- 
niant. (Masters of the Rolls, quoth capt. Wolseley.) 

Q. Where did the first hermaphrodites come from ? 
— A. Middle- ter. 

Q. What part of England has the most dogs ? — A. 
Bark-thire. 

Q. From whence came the first tumblers ? — A. From 
Somerset. 

Q. Who were the first mortgagers of land? — A. The 
people of Cumher-land. 

Q. What men in the world are the best soldiers? — 
A, Your reddiaired men, because they always carry 
tlieir Ji7'elockt upon their slioulders. 

Q. Why should a man in debt be called a diver? — 
A. Because he is dijiped over head and ears. 

Q. Why are ladies of late years well qualified for 
hunting ? — A. Because they come with a hoop and a 
hollow. 

Q. Why are Presbyterians, Independents, &c., said 
to be vermin ? — A. Because they are in sects. 

Q. Where were the first breeclies made ? — A. At 77<y- 
atira, 

Q. Who were the first gold-finders ? — A. The Tur- 
ditani. 

Q. What part of the world is best to feed dogs in ? 

—A. Lapland. 

Q, What prince in the world should have a boar for 
his arms ? — A. The duke of Tusc-ang. 

Q. Where do the best coincutters live? — A. At 
Leg-horn, 

Q. Why are horses with grease in their heels the best 
racers? — A Because their heels aie given to running. 

Q, What is the reason that rats and mice are so 
aciiich afraid of bass-violins and fiddles ? — A. Because 
fijey are strung with cat-gut. 

Q. If a lawyer is a Whig, and pretends to be a 
Tory, or vice vet'td^ why should his gown be stripped 
off? — A. Because he is guilty of sham-party. 

Q. How many animals are concerned in the forma- 
tion of the English tongue? — A. According ti> Buck- 
anan, a great number, viz. ; — cat-egorical, dog-maticaij 
crouh-no^icaly fiea-hoiomy., Jish-ognomy., squirril-ity^ 
rat-ifcation^ movse-okeum^ pus-Hanimity, hare-editary y 
w-tronomy, jay-og7'aphy, siag-yf'ite, duch-tiUty. 


Q. Where were the first hams made ? 

A. They were made in the temple of Jupiter Ham* 
mon, by the Hamadsyades ; one of them (if we may 
deijend upon “ Baker's Chronicle”) was sent as a present 
to a gentleman in Ham-thirey of the family of the 
Ham iltons, who immediately sent it to Hamptc* 
Court, where it was hung up by a string in the hall, 
by way of rarity, whence we have the English phrase 

hum-8t7'ung. 

'riius (lid great Bocratcs improve the mind, 

By questions us(>ful since to all mankind ; 

For, when the purblind soul no further saw 
Than hinvth of nose iuto dark Nature’s law 
His method clear’d up all. imlarg’d the siyht, 

And so he taught his pupils with day-light. 

Rule 8. The Rule of Interruption. Although the 
company he engaged in a discourse of the most serious 
consequence, it is and may be lawful to interrupt them 
with a piiTi ; ex. gr. Suppose them poring over a 
problem in the mathematics; you may without ofience 
ask them, “ How go wares with them?” You may 
say too, “ That, being too intent upon those figures, 
they are become cycloeid, i. e. sickly-eyed ; for which 
they are a pack of logarithms, i. e. loggerheads.” Vidt 
Rule 34. 

Rtfle 0. The Rule of Risibility. A man must be 
tlie first tliat laughs at his own pun ; as Martial ad- 
vises : — 

Qiii studet alterius risnm captare leporo, 

Imprimis riclum contrahut ipse suum. 

“ He that would move another man to laughter 
Must lirst begin, and t’otlior soon comes afier.” 

Rule 10. The Rule of Retaliation obliges you, if a 
man mak(? fifty puns, to return all, or the most of 

them, in the same kind. As for instance: Sir W 

sent me a catalogue of Mrs, Prudence's scholars, and 
de.sired my advice as to the management of tliem : — 

Miss-Chief, the ringleader. 

M iss- Advice, that s])oil8 lu*r face with paint. 

Miss-Rule, that docs everything she is forbid. 

Miss- Application, who has not done one letter in her 
sampler. 

Miss-Belief, who cannot say the Creed yet. 

Miss-Call, a perfect Billingsgate. 

Miss-Fortune, that lost her grandmother’s needle. 

Miss-Chance, that broke her leg by romping. 

Miss-Guide, that led the young misses in the dirt. 

Miss-Laid who left her porringer of flour and milk 
where the cat got it. 

Mi.s3-Maiiagem:>nt, that let all her stockings run out 
at Ijeels for want of dgjiiiiig. 

For which I sent the following Masters 

Master-Stroke, to whip them. 

M aster- Workimur, to dress them. 

Master-Ship, to rig them. 

Master-Lie, to excuse them. 

Master-Wort, to purge them. 

Master-Piece, to patch them. 

Master-Key, to lock them up. 

Master-Pock, to mortify them. 

If these can’t keep your laches quiet. 

Pull down their courage with low dicst 
Perliaps, (h^ar sir, you’ll think it cTuel 
To feed thi m on plain water gruel : 

But take my word, the best of lueeding. 

As it is plain, requires plain feeding. 

Vide Roscommon. 

Rule 11 . The Rule of Rey'etition ; you must never 
let a pun be lost, but ref)eat and comment upon it till 
every one in the company both hears and understands 
it ; ex, gr. Sir, I have good wine to give you j excel- 
lei^ pontacky which I got "'poti-ttck ; but, sir, we must 
haf e a little ptm-talk over it ; you take me, sir, you 
and you, and you too, madam. — There is pUKAalk 
upon pon-tack, and 'pon-tick too, liay ! 
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Bmk 12. The Elementary Rule. Keep to your 
elements, whether you have fish, fowl, or tlesh for 
dinner : as, for instance is not this fish, which Mr. 
PwU sent me, ex-stream sweet f I think it is main 
good, what say you ? On my «o«/, I nev#r tasted better, 
aTid I think it ought to take plaice of any tliat swims : 
though you may carp at me for saying so, I can as- 
sure you, that both Dr. Sprat and Dr. UTialey are of 
my mind. — This is an excellent fowl, and a fit dish 
for high-flyers. Pray, sir, what is your o-pinion of 
this wing ? As for the leg, the cook ought to be clap- 
per-clawed for not roasting it enough. But, now I 
think of it, why should this be called the Bird of 
Bacclms ? A. Because it was dressed by your drunken 
cook. Not at all. V’'ou mistake the matter. Pray 
is it not a grape-lover ; i. e. gray plover? — Are yon for 
any of this mutton, sir? If not, I can tell you tliat 
you ought to be lamh-asted ; for you must know that 
I have the best in the country. My sheep bear away 
the bell, and I can assure you tliat, all wethers, I can 
treat my friends with as good mutton as this ; he that 
cannot make a meal of it, ought to have it ram-med 
down his throat. 

Rule 13. The Rule of Retrospection. By this you 
may recal a discourse tluit has been past two hours, 
and introduce it thus : “ Sir, as you were saying two 
hours ago — you bought these stockings in Wales; I 
believe it, for they seem to be well-chose, i. e. Welsh- 
hose.” — “ Sir, you were saying, if I mistake not, an 
hour or two ago, that soldiers have the speediest justice. 
I agree with you in that ; for they are never without 
red-dress J" 

Rule 14. The Rule of Transition ; which will serve 
to introduce anything that has the most remote re- 
lation to the subject you are upon ; ex, gr. If a man 
puns upon a stable, you may pun upon a corn-field, 
a meadow, a horse-park, a smith's or saddler s shop; ex, 
gr. One says, “ his horses are gone to rack." Then 
you answer, I would turn oat the rascal that looks after 
them. Hay, sir! don’t you think I am right? I 
would strike v'hile the iron is hot ; and pummit the dog 
to some purpose.” 

Rule 15. The Rule of Alienation ; which obliges you, 
when people are disputing hotly upon a subject, to 
pitch upon that word which gives the greatest dis- 
turbance, and to make a pun upon it. This has not 
only occasioned peace in private companies, but has 
put a stop to hot wranglitigs in parliaments and con- 
vocations, which otherwise would not so soon come 
to a resolution ; for, as Horace says, Ridiculum acri, 

&c. ; and very often it is found so. Sir once, 

in parliament, brought in a bill which wanted some 
amendment; which being denied him by the house, 
he frequently repeated, “ That he thirsted to mend 
his bill.” Upon which a worthy member got up, and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, 1 humbly move, since that mem- 
ber thirsts so very much, that he may be allowed to 
mend his draught," This put the house into such a 
good humour that his petition was granted. 

Rule 16. The Rule of Analogy is, when two persons 
pun upon different subjects after the same manner. 
As, says one, I went to my shoemakers to-day for a 
pair of shoes, which I bespoke a month ago ; and, when 
ail came to all, the dog bristles up to me with a thou 
sarul excuses, that I thought there would never be an 
end of his discourse ; but, upon my calling him a 
rascal, he began to umx warm, and had tlie impudence to 
bid me vamp off, for he had not leisure now to talk to 
me, because he was going to dinner ; which vexed me 
indeed to the very soai. Upon this, I jumped out of 
his shop in a great rage, and wished that the next bit 
he ate might he his last," Says another, “ I went to 
a tanwrm that owed me some money ; and (would you 
think it?) i\\e pitiful fellow was fieshed at it, insomuch 
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that, forsooth, be could not hide his resentment, hu* 
told me, that it was enough to set a man horn mad to 
l)e dunned so early in a morning : and as for his part, 
he would curry favour no longer with me, let me do 
my worst. Thus the unmannerly cur barked at 
me,’* &c. 

Rule 17. The Sophistical Rule is, fixing upon a man 
a saying which he never spoke, and making a pun upon 
it, as, “ Ay, sir, since you say he was born in Bark 
shire. I say he is a son of a hitch." 

Rule 18. The Rule of Train, is a method of intro- 
ducing piiiis which have l)oen studied before ; ex. gr. 
By talking of Truehck the gun smith, his very name 
will provoke some person iii tlie company to pun. 
Then you proceed : “ Sir, I smf*H powder, but you are 
plaguy weak in your main-S'>nng fur punning; 1 
would advise you to get a hettor stock before you pre- 
tend to let off : though you may think yourself prune 
in this art, you are much mistaken, for a very young 
beginner may be a match for yon. Ay, sir, you may 
cock and look big ; but u-pan my word, I take you to 
be no more than a flash ; and Mrs. Skin-^in/, my 
neighbour, shall pun with you for a pistole if I do not 
lose my aim," 8c c. 

Rule 19. Tlie Rule of Challenge. As, for instance, 
when you have conned over in your mind a chain of 
))uns, you surprise tlie best punner in company after 
this manner : say tanpit, if you dare.” 

Rule 20. The Sanguine Rule allows you to swear a 
man out of his pun, and prove yourself the author of 

it, as Dr. S served Captain W , who was told 

how a slater, working at his house, fell through all 
the rafters from top to bottom, and that upon this ac- 
cident he said, He loved to see a man go cleverly 
through his work." — “That is mine, by — said the 
doctor. 

Rule 21. The Rule of Concatenation is making a 
string of puns as fast as you can, that nobody else can 
put in a word till you have exhausted the subject, ex. 
gr. There was one John Appleby, a gardener, fell in 
love with one Mrs. Curran, for her cherry-cheeks and 
her /////-white hand ; and soon affer he got her consent 
to graft upon her stock. Mr. Link the parson was sent 
for, who joined the loving pair together. Mr. Rowin- 
tree and Mr. Holyoak were bri demen. The company 
were, my lady Joan Keel, who came-a-mile a-foot to 
compliment them ; and her maid Sally, remarkable for 
her carrots, that rid upon a chesnut. There was Dr. 
Furrage, too, a constant medlar in other people's aflaiis. 
He was lately tm-peach'd for murdering Don Quick- 
set. Mrs. Lettice Skirret and Mrs. Rose-merry were 
the bridemaids ; the latter sang a song to oblige the 
company, which an arch wag called b. funeral dirge; 
but notwithstanding this, our friend John began to 
thrive upon matrimony like a twig in a bush. J forgot 
to tell you that the tailor bad so much cabbage out of 
the wedding suit, there was none at all for supper. 

Rule 22. The Rule of Inoculating is, when a rreison 
makes an excellent pun, and you immediately fix 
another upon it : as dean Swift one day said h) a 
gentleman, who had a very little bob wig, “ Sir, the 
dam of your wig is a whisker ;" upon which I came 
in very a-propos, and said, “ Sir, that cannot be, for 
it is but an ear-wig." 

Rule 23. The Rule of Desertion allows you to bring 
a man into a pun, and leave him to work it out : as, 
suppose you should hear a man say the word incom- 
parable Then you proceed, tn-com-in-com-pur par-- 

rable-rable So let the other make his best of it. 

Rule 24. I’he Salick Rule is a pretence to a jump- 
ing of wits : that is, when a man has made a good 
pun, the other swears with a pun he was just coming 

out with it. One uight, I remember, Mr. served 

Dr. so. The former saying, over a bottle^ 
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" Will, I am for my mistress here.” — “ How so ?” 
•ap Tom, — “ Why, 1 nm for Wine-if-rtd ." ^ — “ By 
this crooked stick, *’• said Tom, “ I was coming out 
with it.” 

Ruh 25. The Etymological Rule is, when a man 
hunts a pun through every letter and syllable of a 
word : as, for example, I am asked, “ What is the best 
word to spend an evening with? ’ I answer, “ Pota- 
toes; for there is po—pot — pota — point — pofatoe^ and 
the reverse iot-a^topy 

Rule 26. The Rule of Mortitication is, when a man, 
having got the thanks and laugh of a company for a 
good pun, an enemy to the art swears he r^d it in 
“ Cambridge Jests.” This is such an inversion of it, 
ttiat I think I may I)e allowed to make examples of 
these kind of people in verse : — 

Thus puppies, that adore the dark. 

Against bright Cynthia liowl and bark ; 

Although the regent of the night. 

Like us. is gay with borrowed light. 

Rule 27. The Professionary Rule^ is, to frame a 
story, and swear you were present at an event where 
every man talked in his own calling ; eT. gr. Major 

ugigars he was present at the seizing of a pick- 

pocke^)y a great rabble in Smithfield ; and that be 
heard 

A Tailor say, “Send the dog to heliy 

The Cook, “ Let me he at him, I'll haste him.” 

The Joiner, “ It is plain the dog was caught in the 
fact : I taw him.” 

The Blacksmith, “ He is a fine spark indeed 1” 

The Butcher, “ Knock down the shambling cur.” 

The Glazier, “ Make the light shine through 
1'he Bookseller, “ Bind him over.” 

The Saddler^, “ Pufnmel himP 
The Farmer, “ Thrash the dog.” 

A Popish priest going by, “ I’ll make the devil Jig out 
of himy 

Rule 28. The Brazen-head Rule is, when a punster 
stands his ground against a whole company, though 
tliere is not one to side with him, to the utter destruc- 
tion of all conversation but his own. As, for instance, 
—-says one, “ I hate a puny — Then he, “When a 
pun is meant f is it a punishment — “ Deuce take your 
quibbling!” — “ Sir, I will not bate you an ace, cinque 
me if I do ; and 1 ‘11 make you know that I am a sice 
above you.” — “This fellow cannot talk out of his 
element y — “ To divert you was all I meant y 

Rule 29. ^flie Hypothetic Rule is, when you 8U])pose 
things hardly consistent to be united for the sake of a 
pun : as, for instance, suppose a person in the pillory 
nad received a full discharge of eggs upon every part 
of his face but the handle of it ; why would he make 
the longest verses in the world ? Ans. Versos Alexan- 
drinos, t. e. All* eggs-and-dry -nose. 

Rule 30. Tlie Rule of Naturalization is, that pun- 
ning is iRree of all languages : as for the Latin Roma- 
nos, you may say “ Roman nose” — Temeraria, “ Tom, 
where are you ?” — Oxoniee prospectus, “Pox on you, 
j)ray speak to us.” For the French quelque chose, you 
may say in English, “ kick shoes.” When one says 
of a thief, “I wish he was transported ;” answer, “ he 
is already fur enough.” Dr. Swift made an excellent 
advantage of this rule one night ; when a certain 
peevish gentleman in his company had lost his 8f}ectacles, 
ne bid him “ have a good heart ; for, if it continued 
raining all night, he would find tliem in the morning.” 

“ Pray how so ?” — “ Why, sir, 

*' Nocte pluit tota, redeuut speetacufa manS.” 

Rule 31. The Rule of Random. Wh«i a man speaks 
• Cane a-wry, L e. Canary. 

fc An improvement on thi** rule was adopted by Dr Swift, in 
kin “Fall and True Account of WoikVs Procession to the Gal- 


anything that comes uppermost, arid some good pun* 
finder discovers what he never meant in it; tlien lie tl 

to say, “ You have hit it!” As Major did: 

complaining that he stayed at home by reason of an 
issue in a leg-^which was just beginning to run, he 

was answered by Mr. , “ 1 wonder that you 

should be confined who have such running legs.'* The 
Major replied, “ You have hit it; for I meant thaty 

Rule 32. The Rule of Scandal. Never to speak well 
of another punster ; ex. gr. “ Who, he ! I^)rd, sir, he 
has not sense enough to play at crambo;” or, “He 
does not know the meaning of synonymous words ;” 
or, “ He never rose so high as a conundrum or a car- 
riwhichit.” 

Rule 33. The Rule of Catch is, when you hear a 
man conning a pun softly to himself, to whip it out 
»f his mouth, and pass it upon the company for your 
own : as, for instance, mustard happened to be men- 
tioned in company where I was ; and a gentleman 
with his eyes fixed upon the ceiling, was at Mus — 
mus, sinapi — snap eye — bite nose — One in company, 
overhearing him, bit him, and snapped it up ; and said, 
“ Mustard is the stoutest seed in the world, for it takes 
the greatest man by the now.” 

Rule 34. The Golden Rule allows you to change one 
syllable for another ; by this you may either lop off, 
insert, or add to a word : ex.gr. 

{ Church, — Kirk, 

Bangor, — Clangor, 

Presbyter, — Has-biter, 8gc. 

This Rule is of such consequence, that a man was 
once tried for his life by it. The case was thus ; A 
certain man was brought before a judge of assize for 
murder ; his lordship asked his name, and being an- 
swered Spillman, the judge said, “ Take away Sp, 
and his name is Ill-man; put K to it, and it is KtU> 
man : away with him, gaoler ; his very name has 
hanged him.” This 34th rule, on this occasion, be- 
came a rule of court, and was so well liked that a 
ustice of peace, who slnill be nameless, applied every 
ittle of it to a man brought to him on the same ac- 
count, after this manner : “ Come, sir, I conjure you, 
as I am one of his majesty's justices of the peace, to 
tell me your name.” — “My name, an’t please you, is 
IVatsony — “ O ho, sir ! H^atson ! mighty well ! Take 
away Sp from it, and it is Ill-man, and put K to it, 
and it is Kill-man : away with him, constable ; his 
very name will hang him.” 

I^et us now consider a new case ; as, for instance, 

‘ The Church of England, as by law established.” 
Put a T before it, and it is Tcst-ablished : take away 
the Test, and put in o, and it is Abolished. 

How much was [Tom Gordon] the late ingenious 
lutJior of “ Parson Alberoni” obliged to it, in that very 
natural story which he framed concerning the preacher, 
wliere he tells you, one of the congregation called the 
minister an humbassandor for an ambassador. 

Give me leave, courteous reader, to recommend to 
our perusal and practice this most excellent rule, 
which is of such universal use and advantage to the 
learned world, that the most valuable discoveries, both 
as to antiquities and etymologies, are made by it y nay, 
furtlier, I will venture to say, that all words which are 
introduced to enrich and make a language copious, 
beautiful, and harmonious, arise chiefly from this rule. 
Let any man but consult “ Bentley’s Horace,’’ and he will 
see what useful discoveries that very learned gentleman 
has made by the help of this rule ; or indeed poor Ho- 
race would have lain under the eternal reproach of 
making “ a fox eat oals,” liad not the learned doctor, 
with great judgment and penetratioiq found o\xi niitdsda 
to be a blunder of the librarians for vulpecuh ; which 
mtedula, the doctor says, signifies a grats-mouMe, aiid 
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this clears up the whole matter, because it makes the 
story liang well together ; for all the world knows, that 
weasels have a most tender regard and aflection to grass- 
mice, whereas they hate foxes as they do fire-brands. 
In short, all various lections are to be attributed to this 
rule : so are all tlie *»»^ek dialects ; or Homer would 
have wanted the sonorous beauty of his oio's. But 
the greatest and best masters of this rule, witlumt dis- 
pute, were the Dorians, who made nothijig of sayiiig 
tin for SOI, tenos for ekeinos, aurisdomes for surizomen, 
&c. From this too we have our quasi' a in lexicons. 
Was it not by rule the 34th that the Samaritan, Chal- 
dee, jEthiopic, Syriac, Arabic, and Persian Ituiguages 
were formed from the original Hebrew ? for which I 
appeal to die Polyglott. And among our modern lan- 
guages are not the Italian, Spanisli, Portuguese, and 
French derived and formed from the Latin by the same 
power ? How much poets have been obliged to it we 
need no further proof than the figures prothesis, epenthe- 
ats, apocope, paragoge, and ellipaia, trimming and fit- 
ting of words to make them more agreeable to our ears, 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis has taken notice of, in his 
book De Compositione ^'ocum,’' where he pleasantly 
compares your polite reformers of words to masons 
withliammers, who break off rugged corners of stones 
that they may become more even and firm in their 
places. 

But after all, give me leave to lament that I can- 
not have the honour of being the sole inventor of this 
incomparable rule : though 1 solemnly protest, upon 
the word of an author, (if an author may have credit,) 
that 1 never had the least hint tovrard it, any more 
than the ladies' letters and young children's pronuncia*- 
tion, till a year after I had proposed this rule to Dr. 

, who was an excellent judge of the advantage it 

might be to the public ; when, to my great surprise, 
tumbling over the third tome of Alstedius, p. 7', right 
loath to believe my eyes, I met with the following 
passage: “Ambigua multum faciunt ad banc rern, 
cujusmodi exemplaplurirna reperiuntur apu<l Plautum, 
qui in ambiguis crebro ludit. Joci ca}»tantur ex })er- 
rnutatione syllabarum et vowim, ut })ro Decretum, 
Drscretum ; pro Afgdicus, A/^/zdicus et A/mlicus : pro 
PolycarpM#, Polycoproa. Item ex Syllabarum ellipsi, 
ut ait Althusisus, cap. iii. civil, convcrs. pro Casimirus, 
J*ru8 ; pro Marcus, Arena; pro Vinosus, Ostta ; pro 
Sacerdotium, Otium. Sic, additione litera*, pro Ur- 
banus, Tnrhanua.'" Wliich exactly corresponded to 
every branch and circumstance of my rule. Then, 
indeed, I could not avoid breaking out into the fol- 
lowing exclamations, and that after a most pathetic 
manner : ‘‘Wretched Tom Pun-Sibi ! W retched indeed ! 
Are all thy nocturnal lucubrations come to this? Must 
another, for being a hundred years before thee in the 
world, run away with the glory of thy own invention ? 
It is true, he must. Happy Alstedius ! who, I thought, 
would have stood me in all-stead, upon consulting thy 
method of joking ! Alls tediona to me now, since thou 
hast robbed me of that honour which would have set 
me above all writers of the present age. And why not 
happy Tom Pun-Sibi? did we not jump together 
like true wits? But, alas, thou art on the safest side 
of the bush ; my credit l>eing liable to the suspicion 
of the world, because you wrote before me. Ill- 
natured critics, in spite of all my protestations, will 
condemn me, right or wrong, for a plagiary. Hence- 
forward never write anything of thy own ; but pil- 
lage and trespass upon all that ever wrote before 
tliee; search among dust and moths for things new 
to the learned. Farewell, study ; from this moment 
I abandon thee : for, wherever I can get a para- 
graph upon any subject whatsoever ready done to 
my hand, my head shall have no further trouble 
than to see it fairly transcribed!” — And this method, 
yoi.. 


I ho^je, will help me to sv ell out the Second Part of 
this work. 

THE END OF THE FIRST PART. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Second Part of this 'Woik will Ije published 
with all convenient expedition ; to which will he added, 
A small treatise of Conuiidkoms, Caruiwhichits, and 
Long- 1 ETiTES ; together with the Wintkii-fires 
Diversion: The art of making Rebuses; The Anti- 
quity of Hoop-petticoats, proved from Adam’s tvv*» 
Daughters, Calmaau and Del bora, &c. &c. &c. 


EDMUND CURLL, TO THE READER. 

Theue has not, as yet, been any second part of this 
work publiglied, nor do I believe was ever intended. 
But my friend Anthony Hammond, esq., upon reading 
it over, sent me examples to three more rules of his 
own making, viz. : — 

JRule 35. The Rule of Blunder is, when any one, 
under the notion of a mistake, makes a pun which he 
may take notice of himself if the company do not ; 
eT. gr. 

Captain J said to his kinsman, who was going 

to be married, “ O, cousin, I hear you are about to 
halteT your condition.” The company not taking no- 
tice of it, the captain corrected himself, “ alter,” says 
he, “ I should have said.'’ 

Rule 36. The Rule of Sound is when tlie pun con- 
sists in the sound of the words only, without any re- 
lation to the thing signified ; ex. gr 

He who translated that ingenious poesy of a wedding 
ring, “Qui dedit, se dedit Mhen “he did it, she did it. 

Or, like that of the country parson, whom a Round- 
head colonel thought to puzzle by asking him whether 
he could rhyme to “ hydrops, nocthycorax, tborax, et 
mascula vervex.” He immediately answered, “lari 
tax, and army tax, excise, and general Fairfax,” 

Rule 37. The Rule of Equivocation is the innocent 
use of this jesuitical art ; ex. gr. 

As the famous Daniel Purcell, a noiijuror, was dab- 
bling along the streets in the dirt and rain, and a friend 
of bis passing by asked him wliy he did not take a 
coach — “ Alas,” says he, “ this is not a reign for me to 
take a coach in.” 

Another time, one of Daniel's friends telling him 
that when king George landed at Greenwich, he heard 
he had a full view of him, for th«,t he stood next t.5 
lum at his coming ashore. “ Tlierefore,” says he, “ veu 
must know him.” “ Ay,” replied Daniel, “ though ( 
know him very well, yet I can't awear to him.” 

Lastly, Daniel knocking, on a 30th of January a', 
the Crown Tavern door, in the Strand, was answered 
by the drawer, thniugh the wicket, that he could net 
let him in liecanse it was fast-day, and his master an i 
mistress were gone to church ; “ D — n your master and 
mistress,” says he, “ can't they be content to fast them* 
selves, but they must make their doors fast ? ” 

The learned Mr. Charles Bernard, serjeant-surgeoa 
to queen Anne, being very severe upon parsons having 
pluralities, a reverend and worthy divine heard him a 
good while with patience ; but at length took him up 
with this question, “ Why do you, Mr. Serjeant Bernard, 
rail thus at pluralities who have always so many #i»«- 
cures ujKin your owi» hands?” 

Dr. Lloyd, bishop of Worcester, so eminent for hin 
prophecies, when by his solicitation and compliance at 
court he got removed from a poor Welch bishopic to 
a rich English one, a reverend dean of the churcli aaid, 
“ That he found his brother Lloytl 6|)elt prophet with 
an 
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THE HISTORY OF POETRY, 

IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND* 

Sir, -Iu obedience to your commands, I nere send you 
the following short essay toward a History of Poetry in 
England and Ireland. At first it was a science we only 
began to chaw sir. A hundred years after, we at- 
tempted to translate out of the Psalms, but could not 
our STERN-HOLD. Ill quecu Klizabetli's reign, I tliink, 
there was but one di-spenseh of good verses; for his 
patron, though a great man, is hid nigh by the length 
of time. Yet a little before her death, we attempted 
to deal in tragedy, and began to shake spears ; which 
was pursued under king James I. by three great poets, 
in one of them many a line so strong, that you might 
make a beam ont ; the second, indeed, gives us some- 
times but flat cheer, and the third is BEN-ding a 
little to stiffness. 

In the reign of king Charles I. there was a new suc- 
cession of poets, one of them, though seldom read, 1 am 
very fond of ; he has so much salt in liis compositions, 
that you would think he had been used to suck-ling : 
as to his friend the author of “ Gondibert,” i’d have 
AN AUNT write better. 1 say nothing against your fa- 
vourite, tiiough some censure him for writing too cooly ; 
but he liad a rival whose happier genius made him 
stand like a wall on a pillar against censure. 

During the Usurpation, we fell into burlesque ; and 
1 think whoever reads Hudibras, cannot but leer. I 
have COT one more, vdio travestied Virgil, though not 
equal to the former. 

After the Restoration, poets b^'came very numerous; 
the chief, whose fame is louder than a mili--Tone, 
must never be forgot. And here I must observe, that 
poets in tliose days loved retirement so much, that 
sometimes they lived in dens. One of them in a dry- 
den : another called his den his village, or den-ham ; 
and I am informed that the sorry fellow, who is now 
laureat, aff'ects to use-dens still ; hut to return from 
(his digression, wc were then famous for tragedy and 
comedy ; the author of “ Venice Preserved ” is seldom 
o‘t away ; yet he who wrote the “ Rival Queens,'’ before 
he lost his senses, sometimes talked mad-lee. Another, 
who was of this kingdom, went into England, became 
it is more southern : and he wrote tolerably well. I 
say nothing of the satirist, with his old dam’ verses. 
As for comedy, the “■ Plain Dealer,” w'lcii early came 
into credit, is allowed on all hands an excellent piece: 
ne had a dull contemporary, who sometimes showed 
humour; but his colouring was bad, and he could not 
shade -WELL. Sir George, in my opinion, outdid them 
all, and was sharp at either-edge. 1’he duke is also 
excellent, who took a rook in game, and turned it into 
ridicule, under the name of “ The Rehearsal.” It is, in- 
deed, no wonder to find poetry thrive under the reign of 
that prince ; when by one of his great favourites, who was 
likewise an excellent jK)et, there was a doue-set ojxri 
for all men of wit. Perhaps you will-mutt 'er, that I 
Have left out the earl of Rochester ; but 1 never was 
one of his admirers. 

Upon the Revolution, poetjy seemed to decline ; 
however, I shall pry o’r as many poets as I can remem- 
ber. Mr. Montague affected to be a patron of wit, 
and his house was the poets’ hall-i-fax for several 
years, which one of them used to step-nigh every 
day. Another of them, who was my old acquaintance, 
succeeded well in comedy, but failed when he began to 
CON-GRAVE subjects. The rest came in a row. 

Tlie author of the “ Dispensary” had written nothing 
else valuable, and therefore is too small in the garth. 
But may not a man be allowed to add is own friend 
0 the number ? I mean the author of “ Cato.” 


To mention those who are now alive, would be 
endless j I will therefore only venture to lay down one 
maxim, that a good poet, if he designs to tickle the 
world, must be gav and. young ; but if he proposes to 
give us rational pleasure, he must be as grave as a pope. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &c. 


DECREE 

FOR concluding THE TREATY BETWEEN 

DR. SWIFT AND MRS. LONG, 1709* 

Miss Annk Long, fticter to sir James Long of Draycot. in.Wilt* 
shire, a la<ly of great beautv, accomnUsUment, and fashion. 
Swift bec.'ime acquainted witii her at Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s; and 
the following piece of humour is founded upon the resnectfal 
advances which, between jest and earnest, Ive demanded from 
the ladies who were ami)itiou8 of his acquaintance. The treaty 
thus whimsically concluded, occasioned a sincere though short 
friendship between the jiarties. Mrs Long was, from the derange- 
ment of her affairs, obliged to retire to Lynn, in Norfolk, where 
she died, under a borrowed name, in 1711. 

Whereas it hath been signified to us, that there is now 
a treaty of acquaintance on foot between Dr. Swift, of 
I^icester Fields, on the one part, and Mrs. Long, of 
Albemarle-street, on the other part : And whereas the 
said Dr. Swift, upon the score of his merit and extra- 
ordinary qualities, doth claim the sole and undoubted 
right, that all persons whatsoever shall make such 
advances to him as he pleases to demand,* any law, 
claim, custom, privilege of sex, beauty, fortune, or 
quality, to the contrary notwithstanding : And whereas 
the said Mrs. Long, humbly acknowledging and allow- 
ing the right of the said doctor, doth yet insist upon 
cerfain privileges and exceptions, as a Lady of the 
Toast, ^ which privileges, she doth allege, are excepted 
out of the doctor's general claim, and which she cannot 
betray without injuring the whole body whereof she is 
a member; by which impediment the said treaty is 
riot yet brought to a conclusion, to the great grievance 
and damage of Mrs. Vanhomrigh and lier fair daugh- 
ter Hes.sy ’S and whereas the decision of this weighty 
cause is referred to us, in our judicial capacity, 
out of our tender regard to truth and justice, having 
heard and duly considered the allegations of both 
parties, do declare, adjudge, decree, and determine, 
That the said Mrs. Long, notwithstanding any privi- 
leges slie may claim as aforesaid as a Lady of the 
Toast, shall, without cssoine or demur, in two hours 
after the publishing of this our decree, make all ad- 
vances to the said doctor that he shall demand; and 
that the said advances shall not be made to the said 
doctor as un homtne sans consequence, hut purely upon 
account of his great merit. And we do hereby strictly 
forbid the said Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and her fair daughter 
Hessy, to aid, abet, comfort, or encourage her, the said 
Mrs. Long, in licr disobedience for the future. And 
in consideration of the said Mrs. Long's being a Toast, 
we think it just and reasonable that the said doctor 
should permit her, in all companies, to give herself the 
reputation of lieing one of his acquaintance, which 
no other lady shall presume to do,*^ upon any pretence 
wliatsoever, without his especial leave and licence first 
had and obtained. 

By especial command, 

G. V. Homrigh.^ 

» “ Wlien I lived in England,” sayg the dean to Miss Hoadly, 
June 4, 1734, “ once every year i issued out an edict, conimandiag 
that all ladies of wit, sense, merit, and quality, who had an 
ambition to Ije acquainted with me, should make the first ad- 
vances at their peril.” 

j h The Kit-cat ( ’lub had regular toasts of the most fasliionabln 
Ihid beautiful women, favourable to their political opinions. 

® Esther Vanhomrigh, the unfortunate Vanessa. 

d Swift exprehscs himself strongly against those who claimeo 
hjs acquaintance on slight grounds. 

«Tho signature of Mrs. Vanhomrigh, mother of Vanessa. 
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A DISCOURSE 

TO PROVE 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 

8HO\VIN<Q PReM VARIOUS INSTANCES, THAT HEBREW, 
GREEK, AMD LATIN WERE DERIVED FROM THE 

ENGLISH. 

During the reign of parties for about forty years p^f, 
it is a melancholy consideration to obsei*ve how philo- 
logy has been neglected, which was before the darling 
employment of the greatest authors, from the restoration 
of learning in Europe. Neither do I remember it to 
have been cultivated, since the Revolution, by any one 
person, with gi*eat success, except our illustrious 
modern star, doctor Richard Bentley, with whom the 
republic of learning must expire, as mathematics did 
with sir Isaac Newton. My amliition has been gradually 
attempting, from my early youtli, to be the holder of 
a rush-light before that great luminary ; which, at least, 
might be of some little use during those short intervals 
while he was snuffing his candle, or peeping with it 
under a bushel. 

My present attempt is to assert the antiquity of our 
English tongue ; which, as 1 shall undertake to prove 
by invincible argument, has varied very little for 
these two thousand six hundred and thirty-four years 
past. And my proofs will be drawn from etymology; 
wherein I shall use my readers much fairer than 
Pezro, Skinner, A'erstegaii, Camden, and many other 
superficial pretenders, have done: for I will put no 
force upon the words, nor desire any*more favour than 
to allow for the usual accidents of corruption, or the 
avoiding a cacophonia. • 

I think I can make it manifest to all impartial 
readers, that our language, as we now speak it, was 
originally the same with tliose of the Jews, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, however corrupted in succeeding 
times by a mixture of barbarisms. I shall only pro- 
luce at present two instances among a tliousand from 
the Latin tongue. Cloaca^ which they interpret a 
necessary -house, is altogether an English word ; the 
lest letter a being, by the mistake of some scribe, 
transferred from the beginning to the end of the word. 
In the primitive orthography it is called a cloac, 
which had the same signification; and still continues 
so at Edinburgh, in Scotland, where a man in a chac, 
or cloak, of large circumference and length, carrying 
a convenient vessel under it, calls out, as he goes 
through the streets, ‘‘ Wha has need of me f What- 
ever customer calls, the vessel is placed in the corner 
of the street ; the cloac, or a cloak, surrounds and 
covers him ; and thus he is eased with decency and 
secrecy. 

The second instance is yet more remarkable. The 
Latin word turpis signifies nasiy, or filthy. Now this 
word turpis is a plain composition of two English 
words : only, by a Syncope, the last letter of the first 
syllable, which is d, is taken out of tlie middle, to pre- 
vent the jarring of tliree consonants together; and 
tliese two English words express the most unseemly 
excrements that belong to man. 

Bat although I could produce many other ex- 
amplesy equally convincing, that the Hebrews, the 
OreekjL and the Romans originally spoke the same 
language which we do at present, yet 1 have chosen 
to coniine myself chieliy to the proper names of per- 
•ons, because 1 conceive they will be of greater weight 
0 confirm what I advance ; the ground and reason of 
those names being certainly owing to the nature, or 
•ome distinguishing action or quality in those persons, 
and consequently expressed in the, true ancient lan- 
guage of the several |)6ople. 

J will begin with the Grecians, among whom die 
most ancient are the great lealers on both sides in the 


siege of Troy; for it is plain, from Homer, that the 
Trojans spoke Greek os well as tlie Grecia:.«. Of 
these latter, Achilles was the most valiant. This hero 
was of a restless, unquiet nature, never giving himself 
any repose either in peace or war; and therefore as 
Guy of WariPick was called a kill-cow, and another 
terrible man a kill devil, so this general was called 
A- kill ease, or destroyer of ease ; and, at length, by 
corruption, Achilles. 

Hector, on the other side, was the bravest among 
the Trojans. He had destroyed so many of the Greeks 
by hacking and tearing them, that his soldiers, when 
they saw him fighting, would cry out, “ Now the 
enemy will be haek't, now he will be tore." At last, 
by putting both words together, this apfiellation was 
given to their leader under the name of Hacktore ; and, 
fa: the more commodious sounding. Hector. 

Diomede, another Grecian captain, had the boldness 
to fight with Venus, and wound her; whereupon the 
goddess, in a rage, ordeied her son Cupid to make 
tins hero to be hated by all women, repeating it often 
that he should die a maid ; from whence, by a small 
change in orthography, he was called Diomede. And 
it is to be observed, that the term maiden-head is fre- 
quently, at this very day, applied to persons of either 
sex. 

Ajax was, in fame, the next Grecian general to 
Achilles. The derivation of bis name from A Jakes, 
however asserted by great authors, is, in my opinion, 
very unworthy both of them and of the hero himself. 
I have often wondered to see sucii learned men mis- 
take in so clear a point. This hero is known to have 
been a most intenqierate liver, as it is usual with sol- 
diers ; and, altluuigh he was not old, yet, by conversing 
with camp- strollers, he bad got pains in bis bones, 
which he pretended to his friends were only age-ach 
but they telling the story about the army, as the vul- 
gar always confound right pronunciation, he was after- 
wards known by no other name than Ajax. 

The next 1 siuilJ mention is Andromache, the famous 
wife of Hector. Her father was a Scotc h gentleman, 
of a noble family still suhsisfing in that ancient king- 
dom. But, being a foreigner in Troy, to which city 
he led some of Ids countrymen in the defence of Priam, 
as Dictys Creteusis learnedly observes, Hector fell in 
love with his daughter, and the father’s name was 
Aiidreu) Mnckay. TTlie young lady was called by the 
same name, only a little softened to the Grecian ac- 
cent. 

Astyanax was the son of Hector and Andromache. 
When Troy was taken, this young prince had his 
head cut off, and his body thrown to swine. From 
this fatal accident he had his name, which has, by a 
peculiar good fortune, been preserved entire, A sty. 
an ax. 

Mars may be mentioned among these, because he 
fouglit against the Greeks. He was called the god 
of war ; and is described as a swearing, swaggering 
companion, and a great giver of rude language. For 
when he was angry, he would cry, “ Kiss my a— his, 
My a — se in a bandbox. My a — $e all over which 
he repeated so commonly, that he got the apjiellation 
of My a — se ; and by a common alihreviatlon, M'ars, 
from whence, by leaving out the mark of elision, 
Mars. And this is a common practice among us at 
present ; as in the words D'anveis, D'avenport, D'anhy, 
which are now Danvers, Davenport, Danhy, and many 
others. 

The next is Hercules, otherwise called Alcides, Both 
these names are English, with little alteration, and 
describe the principal qualities of that hero, who was 
distinguished for being a slave to his mistresses, and 
at the same time for his great strength and courage. 
Omphale, bis chief mistress, used to call her lovers hp 
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/ and because this hero was more and longer sub- 
ject to her than any other, he was in a particular manner 
called the chief of her cuUieg : winch, by an easy 
chatifl^, made the word Hercules. His other name, 
Alcidei, was given him on account of his prowess ; for, 
ill tight, he used to strike on all sides ; and was allowed 
on aU sides to be the chief hero of his age. For one of 
which reasons, he was caMedAll sides or Alcides ; but 
I am inclined to favour the former opinion. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of 
Socrates ; which that philosopher observing, with much 
pleasure said to his friends, “ There is an Ape o’ mine 
own days." After which the young man was called 
Epaminondas, and proved to be the most virtuous person, 
as well as the greatest general, of his age. 

Ucalegan was a very obliging inn-keeper of Troy. 
When a guest was going to take horse, the landlord 
took leave of him with this compliment, “ Sir, I should 
be glad to see you call again." Strangers, who knew 
not his right name, caught his last words : and thus, 
by degrees, that appellation prevailed, and he was known 
by no other name even among his neiglibours. 

Hydra was a great serjient, which Hercules slew. His 
usual outward garment was the raw hide of a lion, and 
this he had on when he attacked the serpent ; wliich, 
therefore, took its name from the skin ; the modesty of 
tluit hero devolving the honour of his victory upon the 
lii U’s skin, call that enormous snake tlie Hyderuw 
serpent. 

Leda was the mother of Castor and Pollux ; whom 
Jupiter embracing in the sha|)e of a swan, she laid a 
Couple of eggs ; and wtis therefore called Laid a, or 
Leda. 

As to Jupiter himself, it is well known that the statues 
and pictures of this heathen god, in Koman Catholic 
countries, resemble those of’ Si. Petei\ and are often 
taken the one for the other. The reason is manifest ; 
for, when the emperors had established Christianity, 
tlie heathens were afraid of acknowledging their heathen 
idols of the chief God, and pretended it was only a 
statue of the Jew Peter. And thus (he principal heathen 
god came to be called by the ancient Romans, with 
very little alteration, Jupiter. 

The Hamadryades are represented by mistaken anti- 
quity as nymphs of the groves. Hut the true account 
is this ; they were women of Calabria, who dealt in 
bacon ; and living near the sea-side, used to pickle their 
bacon in salt-water, and then set it up to dry in the sun. 
From whence they were properly called llam-a-dry- 
a-days, and in process of time misspelt Hamadryades. 

Neptune, the god of the sea, had his name from (he 
tunes sung to him by the Tritons, upon their shells, 
every neap or nep tide. The word Is come down to us 
almost uncorrupted, as well as that of Tritons, his 
servants; who, in order to please their master, used to 
try all tones till they could hit u])on that lie liked. 

Aristotle was a peripatetic philosopher, who used to 
instruct his scholars while he was walking. When the 
lads were come, he would arise to tell them what he 
thought proper ; and was therefore called Arise to tell. 
But succeeding ages, who understood not this etymology, 
have, by an absurd change, made it Aristotle. 

Aristophanes was a Greek comedian, full of levity, 
and gave himself too much freedom ; which made 
graver people not scruple to say, that he had a great 
deal of airy stuff in his writings : and these words, often 
repeated, made succeeding ages discriminate him Ai'u- 
tsphanes. Vide Rosin. Antiq. 1. iv. 

Alexatider the Great was very fond of eggs roasted in 
hot ashes. As soon as his cooks heard he was come 
home to dinner or supper, they called aloud to their 
under-officers. All eggs under the grate; which, re- 
peated everyday at noon and evening, made strangers 
think it was that prince s real name, and therefore gave 


him no other ; and posterity has beer, ever since under 
the same delusion. 

Pygmalion was 'a person of very low stature, but 
great valour ; which made his townsmen call him Pigwy 
lion: and so it should be spelt, although the word has 
suffered less by transcribers than many others. 

Archimedes was a most famous mathematician. His 
studies required much silence and quiet; but his wife 
having several maids, they were always disturbing him 
with their tattle or their business ; which forced him to 
come out every now and then to the stair-head, and 
cry, Hark, ye maids; if you will not be quiet, I 
shall turn you out of doors.” He repeated these 
words, Hark, ye maids, so often, that the unlucky jades, 
when they found he was at his study, would say, 
“ There is Hark, ye maids ; let us speak softly.” Thus 
the name went through the neighbourhood; and at last 
grew so general, that we are ignorant of that great 
man’s true name to this day. 

Strabo was a famous geographer; and, to improve 
his knowledge, travelled over several countries, as the 
writers of his life inform us ; who likewise add, that he 
affected great nicety and finery in his clothes ; from 
whence people took occasion to call him the Stray 
beau; which future ages have pinned down upon him 
very much to his dishonour. 

Peloponnesus, that famous Greek peninsula, got its 
name from a Greek colony in Asia the Less ; many of 
whom going for traffic thither, and finding that the in- 
habitants had but one well in the town of * * * 

from whence certain porters used to carry the water 
through the city in great pails, so heavy that they were 
often forced to set them down for ease : the tired porters, 
after they had sft down the pails, and wanted to take 
them up again, would call for assistance to those who 
were nearest, in these words, Pail up, and ease us. The 
stranger Greeks, hearing tliese words repeated a thoiivsand 
times as tliey passed the street, thought the inhabit- 
ants were pronouncing the name of their country, 
which made the foreign Greeks call it Peloponnesus, a 
manifest corruption of Pail up, and ease us. 

Having mentioned so many Grecians to prove my 
hypothesis, 1 shall not tire the reader with producing 
an equal number of Romans, as I might easily do. 
Some few will be sufficient. 

Ccesar was the greatest captain of that empire. The 
word ought to be spelt Seizer, because he seized on not 
only most of the known world, but even the liberties of 
his own country : so that a more proper appellation 
could not have lieen given him. 

Cicero was a ])oor scholar in the university of Athens, 
wherewith his enemies in Rome used to reproach him ; 
and, as he passed the streets, would call out, 0 Ciser, 
Ciser O ! A word still used in Cambridge, and 
answers to a servitor in Oxford. 

Anibal was a sworn enemy to the Romans, and 
gained many glorious victories over them. This name 
appears, at firslt repeating, to be a metaphor drawn from 
tennis, expressing a skilful gamester, who can takea/iy 
hall; and is very justly applied to so renowned a com- 
mander. Navigators are led into a strange mistake 
upon this article. We have usually in our fleet some 
hu-ge man-of-war, called the Anibal with great pro- 
priety, because it is so strong that it may defy any ball 
from a cannon. And such is the deplorable ignorance 
of our seamen, that they miscall it the Honey^ball. 

Cartago was the most famous trading city in the 
world ; where, in every street, there was many a cart a 
going, probably laden with merchant goods. See 
Alexander ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the word 
iihrtago. 

The word Roman itself is perfectly English, like 
other words ending in man or men, as hangman, drau^ 
man, huntsman, and several others. It was foimern 
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roelt Rowmany which is ttie same with Waterman. And 
tnerefore when we read of jesta (or, as it is corruptly 
gpelt, getta) Romanorum, it is to be understood of the 
rough manner of jeeting used by the watermen ; who, 
upon the sides of rivers, would raw man o'r um. This 
I think is clear enough to convince the most incre- 
dulous. 

Mitanthropua was the name of an ill-natured man, 
which he obtained by a custom of catching a great 
number of wiice, then shutting them up in a room, and 
throwing a cat among them. Upon which his fellow- 
citizens 'called him Mice and throw puaa. Tlie reader 
observes how much the orthography has been changed, 
without altering the sound : but such depravations we 
owe to the injury of time, and gross ignorance of tran- 
scribers. 

Among the ancients, fortune-telling by the stars was 
a very beggarly trade. The professors lay upon straw, 
and their cabins w^ere covered with the same materials : 
whence every one who followed tiiat mystery was called 

stf'aw lodger^ or a lodger in straw ; but, in tlie new- 
fangled way of spelling, Aatrohger. 

It is remarkable, that the very word diphthong is 
wholly English. In former times, schoolboys were 
chastised with thongs fastened at the head* of a stick. 
It was observed that young lads were much puzzled 
with spelling and pronouncing words where two 
vowels came together, and were often corrected for their 
mistakes in that point. Upon these occasions tlie 
master would dip his thongs (as we now do rods) in p — , 
which made that difficult union of vowels to be called 
dipthong, 

Bucephalus^ the famous horse of Alexander, was so 
called because there were many grooTns employed 
about him, which fellows were always busy in tlieir 
*ffice; and because the horse had so many busy fellows 
a5out him, it was natural for those who went to the 
stable to say, Let us go to the busy fellows by which 
they meant to see that ])rince‘s horse. And in process 
of time these words were absurdly applied to the animal 
itself, which was thenceforth styled Busy fellows, and 
very im])roperly Bucephalus. 

I shall now bring a few proofs of the same kind, to 
convince my readers tliat our English was well known 
to the Jews. 

Moses, the great leader of tliose people out of Egypt, 
was in propriety of speech called mow seas, because he 
mowed the seas down in the middle, to make a path for 
the Israelites. 

Abraham was a person of strong bones and sinews, 
and a ffim walker, which made the people say, “ He 
was a man (in the Scotch phrase, which comes nearest 
to the old Saxon) of a bra ha?n that is, of a brave 
strong ham, from whence he acquired his name. 

The man whom the Jews called Balaam was a shep- 
herd ; who, by ol'ten crying ba to his lambs, was 
therefore called Baalamb, or Bala?n. 

Isaac is nothing else but Eyes ake ; because the Tal- 
mudists report that he had a pain in his eyes. — Vide 
Ben Gouion and the Targurn on Genesis. 

Thus I have manifestly proved, tliat the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the J ews, spoke the language we now do 
in England ; which is an honour to our country that 
I thought proper to set in a true light, and yet has not 
been done, as I have heard, by any other writer. 

And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temera- 
riously) to contribute my mite to the learned world, 
from whose candour I may hope to receive some ap- 
probation. It may probably give me encouragement 
ro proceed on some other speculations, if possible, of 
greater importance than what I now offer ; and which 
have been the labour of many years, as well as of con- 
Itant watchings, that I might be useful to mankind, 
«!id particularly to mine own country. 


THE WONDERFUL WONDER OF 
WONDERS. 

There is a certain person lately arrived at this city, of 
whom it is very proper the world should be informed. 
His character may perhaps be thought very inconsistent, 
improbable, and unnatural ; however, I intend to draw 
it with tlie utmost regard to truth. This I am the 
better qualified to do because he is a sort of depend- 
ant upon our family, and almost of the same ago 
though I cannot directly say I have ever seen him. 
He is a native of this country, and has lived long 
among us ; but, what appears wonderful, and hardly 
credible, was never seen before by any mortal. 

It is true, indeed, he always chooses the lowest place 
in com])any ; and contrives it so, to keep out of sight. 
It is reported, however, that in his younger days he 
was frequently exposed to view, but always against hit 
will, and was sure to smart for it. 

As to his family, he came into the world a younger 
brother, being of six children the fourth in order of 
birth ; of which the eldest is now head of the house ; 
tlie second ami third carry arms, but the two youngest 
are only footmen : some indeed acid, that he has like- 
wise a twin-brother, wlio lives over-against him, and 
keejis a victualling-house ; he has the reputation to be 
a close, griping, scjueezing fellow ; and mat when his 
hags are fiiil, he is often needy ; yet, when the fit takes 
him, as fast as he gets he lets it fly. 

When in office, no one discharges himself, or does 
his business better. He has sometimes strained hard for 
an honest livelihood, and never got a bit till everybody 
else had done. 

One practice appears very blameable in him ; that 
every morning he privately frequents unclean houses, 
where any modest person would blush to be seen. Ariel 
although this be generally known, yet the world, as 
censorious as it is, has been so kind as to overlook this 
infirmity in him. To deal impartially, it must be 
granted that he is too great a lover of himself, and 
very often consults his own ease at the expense of his 
best friends; but this is one of his blind sides; and 
the best of men I fear are not without them. 

He has been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver-general, in which emjiloyment some 
have censured him for playing fast and loose. He is 
likewise overseer of the golden mines, which he daily 
inspects when his health will permit him. 

He was long bred under a master of arts, who in- 
stilled good principles into him, but these were soon 
corrupted. 1 know not whether this deserves mention, 
that he is so very capricious as to take it for an equal 
affront to talk either of kissing or kicking him, which 
has occasioned a thousand quarrels ; however, nobody 
was ever so great a sufferer for faults, which he neither 
was, nor possibly coidd be, guilty of. 

In his religion he has thus much of the Quaker, that 
he stands always covered, even in the presence of the 
king ; in most other points a perfect idolater, although 
he endeavours to conceal it ; for he is known to oflei 
daily sacrifices to certain subterraneous nymphs, whom 
he worships in an humble pof^ture, prone on his face, and 
stripped stark naked ; and so leaves his offerings behind 
him, which the priests of tliose goddesses are c.areful 
enough to remove, upon certain seasons, with the 
utmost privacy, at midnight, and from thence maintain 
themselves and families. In all urgent necessities and 
pressures, he applies himself to these deities, and some- 
times even in ffie streets and highways, from an opinion 
that those powers have an influence in all places, 
although their peculiar residence be in caverns under 
ground. Upon these occasions, the fairest ladies will 
not refuse to lend their hands to assist him ; for, 
although they are ashamed to have him seen in theii 
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or even lo much as to bear him named, yet 
it is well known that be is one of their constant 
followers. 

In politics, he alwap submits to what is upperm^; 
hut he peruses pamphlets on both sides with great im- 
partiality, though seldom till everybody else has done 
with them. 

His learning is of a mixed kind, and he may pro- 
prly be called a helluo librofitm, or another Jacobus de 
Voragine; though his studies are chiefly confined to 
schoolmen, commentators, and German divines, together 
with modem poetry and critics ; and he is an atomic 
philosopher, strongly maintaining a void in nature, 
which he seems to have fairly proved by many experi- 
ments. 

I shall now proceed to describe some peculiar 
qualities, whicli, in several instances, seem to dis 
tinguish this person from the common race of other 
mortals. 

His grandfather was a member of the rump parlia- 
ment, as the grandson is of the present, where he often 
rises, sometimes grumbles, but never speaks. How- 
ever, he lets nothing pass willingly but what is well 
digested. His courage is indisputable, for he will take 
the boldest man alive by the nose. 

He is generally the first a-bed in the family, and the 
hist up; which is to be lamented, because when he 
happens to rise before the rest, it has been thought to 
forebode some good fortune to Ins superiors. 

As wisdom is acquired by age, so, by every new 
wrinkle in his face, he is reported to gain some new 
knowledge. 

In him we may observe the true effects and con- 
sequences of tyranny in a state ; for, as he is a great 
oppressor of all below him, so there is nobody more 
oppressed by tliose above him ; yet, in his time, he 
has been so highly in favour, that many illustrious 
persons have lieeii entirely indebted to him for their 
preferments. 

He has discovered, from his own experience, the true 
point wherein all human actions, projects, and designs 
do chiefly terminate ; and how mean and sordid they 
are at the bottom. 

It behoves the public to keep him quiet ; for his 
frequent murmurs are a certain sign of intestine 
tumults. 

No philosopher ever lamented more the luxury for 
which these nations are so justly taxed ; it has been 
known to cost him tears of blood ; fur in his own nature 
he is far from being profuse ; though indeed he never 
stays a night at a gentlemairs house without leaving 
something behind him. 

He receives with great submission whatever his 
patrons think fit to give him; and when they lay 
heavy burdens upon him, which is frequently enough, 
be gets rid of them as soon nfi he can ; but not without 
some labour, and much grumbling. 

He is a perpetual hanger on ; yet nobody knows how 
to be without him. He patiently suffers himself to be 
kept under, but loves to be well used, and in that case 
will sacrifice Ids vitals to give you ease; and he has 
hardly one acquaintance for whom he has not been 
hound ; yet, as far as we can find, was never known 
to lose anything by it. 

He is observed to be very unquiet in the company 
of a Frenchman in new clothes, or a young coquette. 

He is, in short, the subject of much mirth and 
raillery, which he seems to take well enough ; though 
it has not been observed that ever any good thing came 
from himself. 

There is so general an opinion of his justice, that 
sometimes very hard cases are left to his decision; 
and while he sits upon them, he carries himself exactly 
even between both sides, except where some knotty 


point arises ; ami then he is observed to lean a little to 
the right or left, as the matter inclines him ; hut bis 
reasons for it are so manifest and convincing, that every 
man approves them, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Gentle reader, — ^Thoqgh | am not insensible how 
many tliousand persons have beeji, and still are, with 
great dexterity handling this subject, and no less aware 
of what infinite reams of paper have been laid out 
upon it ; however, in my opinion, no man living has 
touched it with greater nicety, and more delicate 
turns, than our author. But, because there is some 
intended obscurity in this relation, and curiosity, in- 
quisitive of secrets, may possibly not enter into the 
bottom and depth of the subject, it was thought not 
improper to take off the veil, and gain the reader s 
favour by enlarging his insight. Ansenimnon hahr.' 
inimicum^ nisi ignorantem. It is well known that it 
has been the policy of all times to deliver down im- 
portant subjects by emblem and riddle, and not to 
suffer the knowledge of truth to be derived to us in 
j)lain and simple terms, which are generally as soon 
forgotten a% conceived. For this reason, the heathen 
religion is mostly couclied under mythology. For the 
like reason (this being a fundamental In its kind) 
the author has thought fit to wrap iip his treasure in 
clean linen, which it is our business to lay open, and 
set in a due light; for I have observed, upon any 
accidental discovery, the least glimpse has given a 
great diversion to the eager sp^tr tutor, as many ladies 
could testify, were it proper, or the case would admit. 

The politest companies have vouchsafed to smile at 
the bare name ; and some people of fashion have been 
so little scrupulous of bringing it into play, that it was 
the usual saying of a knight and a man of gtood breed- 
ing, that whenever he rose, his a-se rose with him. 

THE WONDER OF ALL THE WONDERS 
THAT EVER THE WORLD WONDERED 
AT. 

FOR ALL PERSONS OF QUALITY AND OTHERS. 

Newly arrived at this city of Dublin, the famous 
artist John Emanuel Schoitz, who, to the great surprise 
and satisfaction of all spectators, is ready to do the 
following wonderful pei formances ; the like before 
never seen in this kingdom. 

He will heat a bar of iron red hot, and thrust it 
into a barrel of gunpowder before all the company, 
and yet it shall not take fire. 

He lets any gentleman charge a blunderbuss with 
the same gunpowder, and twelve leaden bullets, which 
blunderbuss the said artist discharges full in the face 
of the said company, without the least hurt, the bullets 
sticking in the wall behind them. 

He takes any gentleman’s own sword, and runs it 
through the said gentleman’s body so that the point 
appears bloody at the back to all the spectators ; then 
he takes out the sword, wipes it clean and returns it to 
the owner, who receives no manner of hurt. 

He takes a pot of scalding oil and throws it by great 
ladiesful directly at the ladies, without spoiling their 
clothes or burning their skins. 

He takes any person of quality’s child, from two 
years old to six, and lets the child’s own father or 
mother take a, pike in their hands : then the artist takes 
lihe child in his arms, and tosses it upon the point of 
the pike, where it sticks, to the great satisfaction of all 
spectators ; and is then taken off without so much as a 
hole in his coat. 
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He mounts upon a scaffold just over the spectators, 
and from thence ttiiows down a great quantity of 
large tiles and stones, which fall like so many pillows, 
wi&out so much as discomposing either perukes or 
Aead-dresses. 

He takes any person of quality up to the said scaf- 
fold, which person pulls off his shoes, and lea|B nine 
feet directly down on a board prepared on purpose, 
full of sharp spikes six inches long, without hurting 
his feet or damaging his stockings. 

He places the said board on a chair, upon which a 
lady site down with another lady in her lap, while the 
spikes, instead of entering into the under lady’s flesh, 
wiH feel like a velvet cushion. 

He takes any person of quality’s footman, ties a 
rope about his bare neck, and draws him up by pul- 
leys to the ceiling, and there keeps him hanging as 
long as his master or the company pleases, the said 
footman, to the wonder and delight of all beholders, 
having a pot of ale in one hand and a pipe in the 
other and when he is let down, there will not appear 
the least mark of the cord about his neck. 

He bids a lady’s maid put her finger into a cup of 
clear liquor like water, upon which her face and both 
her hands are immediately withered like an old woman 
of fourscore ; her belly swells as if she were within a 
week of her time, and her legs are as thick as mill- 
poste; but upon putting her finger into another cup, 
she becomes as young and handsome as she was before. 

He gives any gentleman leave to drive forty twelve- 
penny nails up to the head in a porter’s backside, and 
then places the said porter in a loadstone chair, wliich 
draws out every nail, and the porter feels no pain. 

He likewise draws the teeth of half a dozen gentle- 
men, mixes and jumbles them in a hat, gives any 
person leave to blindfold him, and returns each their 
own, and fixes them as well as ever. 

With his forefinger and thumb, he thrusts several 
gentlemen’s and ladies’ eyes out of their heads without 
the least pain, at which time they see an unspeakable 
number of beautiful colours ; and after they are en- 
tertained to the full, he places them again in their pro- 
per sockets, without any damage to the sight. 

He lets any gentleman drink a quart of hot melted 
lead, and by a draught of prepared liquor, of which he 
takes part himself, he makes the said lead pass through 
the said gentleman, before all the spectators without any 
damage, after wl^h it is produced in a cake to the 
company : 

With many otner wonderful performances of art 
too tedious here to mention. 

The said artist has performed before most kings and 
princes in Europe with great applause. 

He performs every day (except Sundays) from ten 
of the clock to one in the forenoon : and from four 
till seven in the evening, at the New Inn in Smithfield. 

The first seat a British crown, the second a British 
half-crown, and the lowest a British shilling. 

N.B. The best hands in town are to play at the said 
show. 


A LETTER, 

GIVING AN AC5COUNTOF A PESTILENT NEIGHBOUR. 


Sir, — You must give me leave to complain of a pestilent 
fellow in my neighbourhood, who is always beating 
URor/ar, yet I cannot find he ever builds. In talking 
he usetb such hard words, that I want a druggerman 
to interpret them. But all is not gold that glisters, 
A pot hs carries to most houses where he visits. He 
makes his prentice his o«/fey-slave. I wish our lane 
were psirged of him. Yet he pretends to be a cordial 
man. Every spring his shop is crowded with country- 


folks ; who by their leaves^ in my opinion, help him 
to do a great deal of mischief. He is full of scrvpks j 
and 80 very litigious, that he Jiles bills against all hit 
acquaintances ; and though he be much troubled with 
the simplest yet 1 assure you he is a Jesuitical dog ; as 
you may know by his bark. Of all poetry he loves 
the dratn~a-tick best. I am, &c. 


A LETTER TO THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE. 


1709, at a ooqjecture. 

My Lord, — It is now a good while since I resolved to 
take some occasions of congratulating with your lord- 
ship, and condoling with the public, upon your lord- 
ship’s leaving the Admiralty ; and I thought I could 
never choose a better time than when I am in ths 
country with my lord bishop of Clogher and his 
brother the doctor ; for we pretend to a triumvirate 
of as humble* servants and true admirers of your lord- 
shin as any you have in both islands. You may 
call them a triumvirate ; for, if you please to try^um, 
they will vie with the best, and are of the first ratC) 
though they are not men of wary but men of the 
church. To say the truth it was a pity your lordship 
should be confined to the Fleets when you are not 
in debt. Though your lordship is cast away^ you are 
not sunk; nor ever will be, since nothing is out of 
your lordship's depth. Dr. Ashe says, it is but justice 
that your lordship, who is a man of letterSy should be 
placed ujion the post-office ; and my lord bishop adds, 
that he hopes to see your lordship tossed from that 
post to be a pillar of state again ; which he desired 1 
would put in by way of postscript. I am, my lord, &c. 


A LETTER TO THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE. 


Pretended to be the dying speech of 7'om Ashe, whose brothby 
the reverend Dillon Ashe, was named Dilly.'* 

Given to Dr. Mousey by sir Aiulrew Fountaine, and com- 
municated to Dr. Denne Swift by that ingenious, learned, and 
very obliging gentleman.” 


Tom Ashe died last night. It is conceived he was so 
putted up by my lord-lieutenant's favour^ that it struck 
him into a /'em-. I here send you his dying speech, as 
it was exactly taken by a friend in short-hand. It is 
something long, and a little incoherent; but he was 
several hours in delivering it, and with several inter- 
vals. His friends were about the bed, and he spoke to 
them thus: — 

a Thomas Ashe, esq., descended from an ancient family of 
that name in Wiltshire, was a gentleman of fortune in Ireland. 
Ho was a fucetious, pleasant companion, but the most eternal, 
unwearied punster that ever lived. He was thick and short 
in his person, being not above five feet high at the most, 
and had something very droll in his appearance. He died 
about the year 1719, ami left his whole estate, of about looo/. 
a-year, to his intimate friend and kinsman, Richard Ashe of 
Ashfteld, esq. There is a whimsical story, and a very true one, 
of Tom Ashe, which is well r<*meml)ered to this day. It hap- 
pened that, while he wa.s travelling on horseback, and at a con- 
siderable distance from any town, there burst fVom the clouds 
such a torrent of rain as wetted him through. He galloped 
forward ; and as soon as he came to an inn, he was met in- 
stantly by a drawer : '* Here,” said he to the fellow, 8tn*tchiug 
out one of his arms, “ take off my coat immediately !” — “ No, 
sir, 1 won't,” said the drawer. '* Pox confound yon,” said 
Ashe, ” take off' my coat this instant !” — ” No, sir,” replied the 
drawer, *' I dare not take off yotu coat, for it is felony, to strip an 
Ash.” Tom was delighted beyond measure, frequently told the 
story, and said ho would have given fifty guineas to have been 
the author of that pun. This little tract of Dr. Swift's, entitled 
*‘The Dying Words of Tom Ashe,” was written several yean 
before the decease of Tom, and w an merely designed to exhibil 
the manner in which such an eternal pimster might have es 
pressed himself on h'.? icath-bed. 



m DYING SPEECH 

Mt FkiendS) — I t ig time for a man to look grave^ 
when he has one foot there. I once bad only a >w«nic 
fear of death ; but of late I have pundered it more 
gerioufly. Every fit of coffinffhath put me in mind of 
my Cf^n ; tliough dis»q/ute men seldoinest think of 
diiiolution. Tliis ig a very ^eat alteration : I, that 
supported mygelf with good wine, must now be myself 
supported by a imall-bier. A fortune-teller once 
looked on my hand, and said, this man is to be a great 
traveller ; be will soon be at the dtet of Worms, and 
from thence go to Ratishone. But now I understand 
his double meaning. 1 desire to be privately buried, 
for I think a public funeral looks like Bury-^aSx ; and 
the rites of the dead too often prove wrong to the 
living. Methinks the word itself best expresses the 
number, neither few nor all. A dying man should 
not think of obsequies, but ob se quies. Little did I 
think you would so soon see poor Tom stown under a 
tombstone. But as the mole crumbles the mold about 
lier, 80 a man of small fnold, before I am old, may 
nuMer away. Sometime I’ve rav'd that 1 should re- 
vive; but physicians tell me, that when once the great 
artery hag drawn the heart awry, we shall find the cor 
di all, in sj»ite of all the highest cordial. — Brother, you 
are fond of Daffy's elixir ; but when death comes, the 
world will see that, in spite of Daffy, down Dilly.^ 
Whatever doctors may design by their medicines, a man 
in a dropsy drops he not, in spite of Goddard’s drops, 
though none are reckoned such high drops f — I find 
death smells the blood of an Englishman ; a fee faintly 
fumhl^d out will be a weak defence against hhfeefa- 
fum. P T are no letters in death s alphabet ; he lias 
not half a bit of either : he moves his sithe, but will 
not be moved by all our sighs. Kveryfliing ought to 
put us in mind of death : physicians affirm that our 
very food breeds it in us ; so that, in our dieting, we 
may be said to die eating. There is something 
ominous, not only in the names of diseases, as di- 
arrhoea, c/i-abetes, di-sentery, but even in the drugs 
<le8igiied to preserve our lives; as rfi-accodium, di* 
u|)ente, (//-asconlium. I perceive Dr. Howard (and 
1 feel how hard') lay thumb on my pulse, then pulls it 
back, as if he saw lethum in my face. I see as bad in 
his ; for sure there is no physic like a sick phiz. He 
thinks 1 sliall decease before the day cease ; but before 
I die, before the bell hath toll'd, and Tom Tollman is 
told that little Tom, though not old, has j)aid nature's 
toll, I do desire to give sonie advice to those that sur- 
vive me. First, let gamesters consider that death is a 
hazard and passage, upon the turn of a die. Let law- 
yers consider it as a hard case. And let punners con- 
sider how hard it is to die jesting, when death is so hard 
in digesting. 

As for my lord-lieutenant, the earl of Mungomerry, | 
I am sure lie be-wales iny misfortune, and it would 
move him to stand by when tlie carpenter (while my 
friends grieve and make an odd splutter) nails up my 
coffin. I will make a short affidavi-t that, if lie makes 
my epitaph, / will take it for a great honour, and it is 
a plentiful subject. His excellency may say that the 
art of punning is dead with Tom : Tom has taken all I 
jmns away with him, Omne tuUt pun-Tom. — May his 
excellency long live tenant to the queen in Ireland! 
We never Her^rd so good a governor before. Sure 
he mun~go~merry home, that has made a kingdom so 
happy. I hear my friends design to publish a collec- 
tion of my puns. Now I do confess I have let many a 
pun go, which did never pungo : therefore, the world 
must react the bad as well as the good. Virgil has 
long foretold it : Punica mala leges. I have had 
several forebodings that I should soon die ; I have late 
been often at committees, where I have sat de die in 
duem. I conversed much with the usher of the black 
« A uicknamc of Tom Ashe’s brother. 


OF TOM ARHR. 

rod : I saw his medals; and woe is me dull soul, not to 
consider they are but dead men’s faces stamped wef 
and oiw by the living, which will shortly be my con 
dition. 

Tell sir Andrew Fountaine I ran clear to the bottom, 
and wish he may be a late a river where I am going. 
He used to brook compliments. May his sand be long 
a running ; not quick sand, like mine ! Bid him avoid 
poring upon monuments and books ; which is in reality 
but running among rocks and shelves to stop bis courss. 
May his waters never be troubled with mud or gravel, 
nor slopped by any grinding stone! May his friends be 
all true trouts, and his enemies laid as flat as founders! 
I look upon iiim as the most fluent of his race ; there- 
fore let him not despond. I foresee his black rod wi!l 
advance to a pike, and destroy all our ills. 

But I am going; my wind in lungs is turning to a 
witiding sheet. The thoughts of a pall begin to apall 
me. Life is but a vapour, car elle va pour la moindre 
cause. Farewell : 1 have lived ad amicorum fastidium, 
and now behold how fast 1 di um ! 

Here his breath failed him, and ne expired. There 
are some false spellings here and there; but they must 
be pardoned in a dying man. 


A LETTER TO MRS. SUSANNAH 
NEVILLE.- 

June 24, 1732. 

Madam, — I will not trouble you with any grave 
tophicks, lest 1 should disewmode you ; but rather write 
ill a farmiliar and jocosious way. 

Yon must know then I was the other night at Mrs. 
Tattle’s, and Mrs. Rattle came in to drink some jocklit 
with us, upon which they fell in e.nargiment about the 
best musicioners in town. At last Hattie told Tattle 
tliat she did not know tlie difrence between a song and 
a tympany. They wi re going to defer the matter to 
me; but I said that, when people disputed, it was my 
way always to staiid muter. You full would have 
tliought they were both intosticated with liquor, if you 
had seen them so full of outrageousness. However, 
Mrs. Tattle, as being a very timbe?'some woman, 
yielded to Rattle, and there was an end of the dispute* 
ment. I wonder you do not honour me sometimes 
with your company. If I myself be no introducemeni, 
my garden, which has a fine ruval look, ought to be 
one. My Tommy would be glad to see you before he 
goes for England ; and so would i|||fer I am resolved 
to take the tower of Ijondon beforeTWeturn. We in- 
tend to go to Norfolk or Suffolk to see a clergyman, a 
near cousin of ours. They say that he is an admiral 
good man, and very hospital in his own house. I am 
detef'm'd when this vege is over, never to set my foot in 
a stage-coach again ; for the jolting of it lias put my 
blood into such a firmament that I have been in an 
ego ever since, and have lost my nappetite to such a 
degree that I have not eaten a mansion of bread put all 
together these six weeks past. They allow me to eat 
nothing at night but blanchius manshius, which has 
made a |)erfect notomy of me ; and my spirits are so 
extorted that I am in a perfect liturgy; for which I am 
resolved to take some rubrick, although the doctors 
davise me to drink hurgomy. And what do you think ? 
When I wont to my cellar for a flask, I found that my 
servants had imhellished it all : for which I am resolved 
to give them some hippocockeny to bring it up again. — I 
fear that I have been too turbulent in this long and 
tedious crawl; which 1 hope you will excuse front 
your very humble servant, 

Mary Howb. 

a Thib Iclier is fictitious, aud was written by Dr. SheriilMi, 



TRIFLES. 




CONSULTATION 


It do es beat yens loto de. 

2nd D. No riotis os qui cassi e ver feltu metri it. 
Inde edit is as fastas an alarum ora tire bellat iiite. 

3rd Z>. It is veri hei ! 

4th D, Noto contra dictu in my jnge mentitis veri 
loto de, Itis as orto maladi, sum callet. 

{^Heret ver id octo reti resto a par tori na niel an coli 
poet ure.) 

Isf D. It is a me gri mas I opi ne. 

2nd D. No docto rile quit fora quin si. Heris a 
plane sim tomo fit. Sorites Para celsus : Prae re adit. 

Is/ D. Nono doctor I ne ver quo te aqua casu do. 

2nd D. Sum arso : mi autoris no ne. 

3rd D. No quare lingat pre senti de si re. His honor 
is sic offa colli casure as I sit here. 

4/4 D. It is aether an atro phi or a colli casu sed : 
Ire memhri re ad it in doctor me ades Ksse, here itis. 

3rd D. I ne ver re ad apage in it, no re ver in 
tendir. 

2Hd D, Fer ne is offa qui te di ferent noli o nas i 
here. 

Is/ D. Notis ah ludi fluxit is vere plenc. 

2nd D. I litis a fluxit me re qiii.re ac lis ter. 

3rd Z>. I a ver his casis veneri alas i disco ver edit 
in as hanc cor ; an da poli pus in his nosce. An di fit 
be as I cetis, ago no rea me en sue. 

Is/ D. It is ad ange rus casas ani. 

4/4 D, I must tellure alitis ago uti humor in his 
Bel li. Hi sto macto is ernpti. 

Is/ D. It me bea pluri si; avo metis veri pro per 
fora manat his age. 

2nd D, Ure par donat praesenti des ire ; His dis eas 
is a cata ride dare it. 

3rd D. Atlas tume findit as tone in his quid ni es. 

4/4 D, Itis ale pro si fora uti se. Ih’se hos his a poti 
cari ; cantu tellus? Ab lis ter me bene cessa risum 
decens. Itis as ure medi iri manicas es. 

3rd D. I findit isto late tot hinc offa reme di ; fori 
here his Honor is De ad. 

2nd D. His ti meis cum. 

Is/ D. Is it trudo ut hind 

4/4 D. It is veri certa in. His Paris his Belli sto 
ringo ut fpris de partu re. 

3rd D. Nbb, i fis Kcce lens is de ad laetus eii dum 
apri esto prae foris sole. His Honor has bina Cato 
liquor a de isti here. 

Is/ D. Alor dis sum times as tiiigi as an usu reris. 

2nd D. Api stolis alligo time a verbi mi at e\idans 
fora forte nile. 

3rd D, O mei ne vera tendo na nil ordinis sic nes 
ani morel 

4/4 D. Api stolis ne a quin in a nil ordo fis qua 
liti; sum pes fore times more. It istos mala fito a 
Doctor 0 fis hie. 

2nd D. Laetus |)aco fitis time. 

Is/ D. Abigo ditis hi time, in de editis, forus alto 
fallas carape ringo fas fastiis arato ut ofla da iri ; fori 
fera bea tinge veri minute : bimi solido. His lac quis, 
an das turdis aussi sto ut valet is re di forus. 

%nd D. Ali feris ab ast in a do ; fori here auo is at 
adis Stans. 


Is his honour sick ? Pray lei us feel his pulse. U does beat 
very slow to-day. 

No, no, ’tis as quick as 1 ever felt ; you may try it. Indeed, 
it is as last us un alarum, or a lire bell at night. 

It is very high. 

Not to contradict you, in my judgment it is very slow to* 
day. It is a 8ort of malady, some call it. 

Here every doctor retires to a parlour in a melancholy posture. 

It is a megrim as I opiiu;. 

No, «loct')r, 1 take it ior a quinsy. Here is a plain symp 
tom of it. So writes Parac'clsus — Pray read it. 

No, no, ditctoi', 1 never quote a quack as you do. 

Some are so ; my author is none. 

No quarrelling at present, I desire. Ilis honour is sick of a 
colic, as sure as 1 sit here. 

It is cither an atrophy or a colic, as you said. I remember 
I reatl it in doctor Mead’s Essay : here it is. 

I never read a page iu it, nor over intend it. 

Feme is quite of a different notion, as I hear. 

No, ’tis a bloody flux, it is very plain. 

If it is a flux, it may require a glyster. 

1 aver his case i.-! venereal, as I liiscovered it in a chancre 
and a p(dypus in his no.se. ^ And, if it be as I say tis, a gonor* 
rhoea may ensue. 

It is a dangerous case as any. 

I must tell you really, ’tis a gouty humour in his belly. Hit 
stomach, too, is empty. 

It may be a pleurisy ; a vomit is very ])roper for a man at 
his ago. 

Your pardon at present I desire. His disease is a catarrh, I 
declare it. 

At last you may find it a stone in his kidneys. 

It is a lepro.sy for aught I see. Pray, who’s his apothecary, 
can’t you tell us ? A blister may Ije necessary some days 
hence. It is a sure remedy in many cases. 

I find it is too late to think of a remedy ; for I hear his honor 
is dead. 

His time is come. 

Is it true, do you think ? 

It is very certain, llis parish’s bell is to ring out for liis 
departure. 

Nay, if his excellency is dead, let us send ’em a priest to pray 
for his soul. His honour has been a Catholic or deist, 1 hear. 

A lord is sometimes as stingy as a usurer is. 

A lustole is all 1 got, I may aver, by my attendance for • 
fortnight. 

Oh may 1 never attend on any lonl in his sickness any more I 

A pistole is sneaking in any lord of his quality: some pay 
four times more. It is too small a fee to a doctor o’ physic. 

Let us pack off; it is time. 

Ah, by God, it is high time, indeed it is, for us all to fall a 
■oampering off as fast as a rat out of a dairy ; for I fear a beating 
every minute ; by my soul I do. His lacqueys Hnd a sturdy 
sauev stout valet is ready for us. 

All I fetjr is a bastinado ; for 1 hear a noise at a distance 


OF FOUR PHYSICIANS UPON A LORD THAT WAS DYING. 

As Swift did not partake of the usual amusements of the world for recreation, he indulged himself in various sports and whtmf 
of fancy. Among others he was fond of a new species of composition, whicn consisted all ol Latin worcis. but by allowing foe 
false spelling, and running the words into eiich other, the sentences would contain good sense iu English. It was ihuught sjieci* 
mens of this singular mode of writing would not be unacceptable to the reader. 

lit D. Is his honor sic? PraB laetus felis pulse. 


A LOVE SONG. 
Apud iu is almi de si re, 

Mi mis tres 1 ne ver re qui re, 
Alo veri findit a gestis, 

Hit miseri ne rer at rwtis. 


A pudding is all my desire. 
My mistress I never require 
A lover I find it a jest is. 
His misery never at rest is. 



TfilFLKS* 
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AN EPIGRAM. 

Die, heris agro at, aii da quar to fine ale, 

Fevra ringat ure nos, an da striugat ure tale. 

TO SAMUEL BINDON. Esq. 

Mollis abuti, 

Has an acuti, 

No lasso finis, 

Molli divinis. 

0 mi de armis Ires, 

1 mi na dis tres. 

Cantu disco ver 
Meas alo ver? 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

This gibberish resolves into what tlie dean’s postscript calls 
“ as bad sense as yon would desire.” 

•* I am an ass ; O let me suck calf ; O so I do in summer ; O 
but I hod mum in all I sux)t; Minim o’ time is tiresome; writes 
of any tall lass; I buss ’em ? O soberer. Nan, sit, sit a t <p. 
(> Tom am 1 so dull, I a cully ? I so agen ? 1 a madman ? I’ve 
a memory son. I’m a sinner. ’Tis a part. 

“ Is a cap a cure ? O covet it o’ men, tire me not ; ’tis a loss 
in time and tide. I'm in a musing mood; 1 am kneeling in 
mire. A, but I see none, so I get never a rap.” 

Tire Latin must be read backwards. 

“ Emoveor aliquando paululum gravitate subject! si habeas 
me excusatum 

October 12, 1723. 
Saturni die. 

E RUDITISSIME DOMINI, 

Ml Sana, Telo me Flaccus ; odioso ni mus rem. Tuba 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

June 28, 1734. 

DE ARMIS TER OE AN. 

I EXPECTURE anser an da fullone abo ut mi monito de. 
Times a re veri de ad nota do it oras hi lingat almi e 
state. Mile se ver cannas vel res ad e villas a peni. 
Cursim I se fora prime minis ter. Cantu res a Sum 
at ab an cursu de an. Atri do. Uno mi de arde annuo 
me a gro at. It is hi time tot, bine ope in it. I ama 
non est manicae, ac nave is mi aversio ni de dare. 

Ad unis at mi do ore fora Sum io on damnat umse, 
ab umbelicum in at his ars, as redi as ac at is at amo 
use, ora rati se, orabat. 

lambicuni as mutas a Statu : cub lasnas ara que ; as 
de a fas an ad aris ; as bai a vi as an assis ; as quxras a 
due : ast emas alam ; as de ad as a do orna ilis ; as 
insipidas de ad vi negaris; ora potato in me. I re 
membri vas o na time as qui casa fleat a Lnedis belli ; 
as meri as a Phili : as fullo pleas ac id ; as fuUo me- 
retrix as ac it en is, oras ab a bonni na capis. I rite 
si miles use e, cantu ritum? Udi ne at urse de at mi 
0 use. I vah belli fullo meato en ter tenus fit fora nil 
ordinis equi page. Uva stomachi me ope. Here is ab 
illo fare. Ago use. A paro dux. Sum tis his, as a 
paro soles. A paro places. Apud in. Afri casei. 
Arabit astu in. Neu pes. Neu beans. Alam pij fit 
fora minis ter o state. Acus tardis ast it abit as at 
artis. Afri teris mi de lite. Mi liquor istoc que, it 
costus api Stola quarti a verrit. A quartos ac. Margo 
use claret as fine as a rubi. Graves. I.iac j ima Christi. 
Hoc. Cote rota3. Sum Cyprus. As tine Sidera se ver 
Id runcat at averne. 

Praebe specus a SuperaturuJL Sum mas par a gusto 
eat. Sum ooHi f!o ures, ac ab age Isetis fora Sal ad. 
Invita laedito ac cum pani ure verens, nota praeternota 
coquet. A grave matronis pro per fora grave de an, 
an da doctor, an das cole mas ter. 

I ritu a verse o na molli o mi ne, 

Asta lassa me pole, a laedis o fine, 

I ne ver neu a niso ne at in mi ni is, 

A manat a glans ora sito fer iliis, 

De armo lis abuti hos face an lios nos is 
As fer a sal illi^ as reddas aru sis. 


Pick* here U a groat and a quart o’ fine ale« 

For a ring at your nose and a string at yonr litt. 


Moll is a beauty. 
Has an acute eye. 
No lass so fine'is, 
Molly divine is. 

0 my dear mistress, 

1 am in a distress. 
Can’t you discover 
Me as a lover ? 


Dia pusilaiiimum : emit si erit mos minimo. Fecitni^ 
Latina Sal ? I sub me ? a robur os. Nantis potatis. 
Moto ima os illud a illuc? Ima os nega: I dama 
nam ? Memoravi i nos ; I ma eris nisi : sit parts. 

Si paca eruca? voco Tite nemo! Emerit tono sk 
sola ni emit, na edit. Ima ni sum & dum. Ima nil 
ne ni erim ! Tuba nisi no os tegi ei; parare. 

Humilimus, &;c. 

Excusatum me haoeas si subject! gravitate pau- 
lulum aliquando emoveor. 

When you have puzzled your brains with reading 
this, you will find it as bad sense as you would desire. 

Where do you dine to-day? 

To-morrow with me. 


JDkab Mister Dean. 

1 EXPECT your answer, and a full one, about my money to-day. 
Times are very dead, not a doit or a shilling at all my estate. 
My receiver can as well raise a devil as a penny. Curse him, 
I say, for a prime minister. Can’t you raise u sum at a banker s, 
you dean ? Ah. try do. You know, my dear dean, you owe me 
a groat. It is high time to think upon it. 1 am an houestman, 
I say ; a knave’s my aversion, I declare. 


A dun is at my door, for a sum I owe one damned attorney ; 
a bunibaillie come in at his arse, as ready as a cat is at a mouse, 
or a rat, I say, or a bat. 

I am become as mute as a statue ; as lean as a rake ; as deaf 
as an adder is ; us heavy as an ass is ; as queer as a duck ; as 
tame as a lamb ; as dead as a door-nail is ; as insipid as dead 
vinegar is ; or a putatoc in me. I remember I was, on a time, 
as quick as a ilea at a lady’s belly ; as merry as a filly ; as fhll o’ 
play as a kid ; as full o’ merry tricks as a kitten is, or as a baboon 
in u cap is 1 write similes, you see ; can’t you write ’em ? You 
dine o’ Thursday at my house. I’ve a belly full o’ meat to enter- 
tain us, fit for any lord in his equipage. You’ve a stomach, I may 
hope. Here is a bill o’ fare ; A goose, a pair o’ ducks, some fishes, 
a pair o’ soles, a pair o’ plaices, a pudding, a fricassee, a rabbit 
a-stewing, new peas, new neans, a lamb pie, fit for a minister o’ 
state. A custard is as tit a bit as a tart is- A fritter is my delight. 
My liquor is Tokay ; it cost us a pistole a quart. I aver it. A quart 
o’ sack. Margoux claret, as fine as a ruby. Graves. Lacryma 
Christi. Hock. Cote-roti. Some Cyprus. As fine cyder as ever 
1 drank at a tavern. 


Pray bespeak us a supper at your hdtise. Some asparagus tf 
eat. Some cauliflowers, a cabbage, lettuce for a salad. Invite a 
lady to accompany your reverence ; not a prater ; not a coquette. 
A grave matron is proper for a grave dean, and a doctor, asd f 
school -master. 

I write you a verse -m a Molly o’ mine, 

As tall as a May-pole, a lady so fine ; 

I never knew any so neat iu mine eyes, 

« ' A man at a glance, or a sight of her, dies; 

Dear Molly’s a beauty, whose face and whose nose is 
As fair as a lily, as rM as a rose is. 



LETTERS FROM AND TO DR. SHERIDAN. 
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Ac is o mi molli is almi de lite, 

|llo ycrbi de, an illo verbi nite. 

I figo imus te cato turn an dnmus tram ac ure 
peme exceptive illuc. I fi pie in gestitis fora negat eas 
ler. Notablt fora cardami, norabit fora di se i, as migra 
num has sed forti times. 

I nono nues offa ni momento ritu buttabata illis o 
ver at Dan sic. In Itali an in Germani merce nari es 
(lesertum e veri de. O ne gener alis de ad ac an non 
bullit hue oflSs has ad. A fle «t is pras par in fora «e 
tite. Me ni Si eges ara carri in o nat his time. 

Mi Magis as meri as an apis. Has do es se a quse 
cur a qu8B cur a cur. Hse is caper in in ac age me do 
Sali. Abit ob re ad is gener ali his super, ora livor 
olTa lambis. 

Miser visto alat o me, excuse mi has te ; Fore ver 
an de ver ures Tomas Ser id an. 

Afri de at en ac locat mi Studlj. 


A kiss o* my Molly is all niy delight: 

1 love her by day, and I love her by night. 

If I go I must take a totum, and you must ransack yom 

E snee, except I’vo ill-luck. If I play in jest, it Is for an egg at 
aster. Not a bit for a caid am I, nor a bit for a dice am I, 
as my grannum has said forty times. 

I know no news of any moment to write you ; but a battle li 
over at Danteic. In Italy and in Germany, mercenaries desert 
’em every day. Ope general i.s dead ; a cannon-bullet took off 
liis head. A fleet is preparing for a sea fight. Many sieges are 
a-carrying on at this time. 

My Mag is as merry as an ape is. He does say, a quaker, a 
quaker, a cur. He is cai>ering in a cage made o’ sallow. A bit 
o’ bread is generally bis sapper, or a liver of a lamb is. 


My service to all at home ; excuse my haste. For ever and 
ever yours, Thomas Shkkioan. 

O’ Friday at ten o’clock, at my study. 


On the other hand the dean, in way of reply, tried to 

following is a 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Terse I ow I ane you are wry. 

Am I «AY VAIN A Rabble is, 

Gaudy o tea rue ry dy you sale you tye in service he : 
Said lynk way more Ass, eat red Eye, add nose sight 
O. Quipp ye knife all or tame Puss East. Tea Mary 
Tuck Sir : Tea may rent Family are ease. Anne lewd 
is cart is? Veal some no in dull jest I ? Anne Jo Cuz 
ty by place eat? Meer Rum spare O Freak went her 
Bib is : Lack Tea coinpleat ; Ay’d is, ride ease. Lock 
were is, do neck fat I gat us ease. A wry Debt nay, 
Rage in a eat may riglit us tye by? Do my Tea here 
I eggs peck’t have I ; said may day say pist L Usque- 
bach come am Ass; Force an I buy ass he o buss 
East ; Codd mark a Toryes nice Eye ass T dumb mine 
I may hay bent. Said post hose Dairy lick toes add 
noes vain I. You buy inn do mow Day can at us bon 
nm Salt ’em by beam us, sign on Mealy o’r’em fall or 
no. Satyr nigh, dye ease nose ty feast us east. May 
come air is ; Sigh mull seek ray to Carmen a Pan game 
us. Ride end ’um, buy, bend 'urn e’r it come so dayly 
biMS|.t nigh least carry us invite a. 

Sick Dice it Whore ah see us ; 

Spare take um Sick way pot you it wag and Team 

Fall e’er he taste a, 

Kt a lye by : 

Back ’um in Ray mote is Carrmen areyou Pyebiiss. 

Said ; 

For tune a lay to save an egg o show. 

Sate 1 sope I nor sight ha’ shown um ; add fine em 
proper and ’um East. Valiant a Mice I Vestry, eat 
you in Shoe pair vally Ass. Ah my Cuz vest are. 

Day can us. 


write English words to be read into Latin, of which the 
1 instance : — 

Tertio Januarii. 

Amicb Vknerabilis, 

Gaude ote ruri diu saluti in-orvlsso ; sed linque moras, et 
redi ad nos cito. Quippe ni fallor temi)U8 est. Timeret uxor, 
timerent familiaros. An bulis cartis? Vel som no indulges te ? 
Anne jocus tibi placet ? Merura spero frequenter bibis. Lac te 
coraplct. Edis, rides, loquer is, donee fat igatus es Arridetne 
regina ot maritus til)i ? Domi te heri expectavi, sed me decepistl. 
Usque Baechum amas Forsixn ii)i asse onus est. Quod mer- 
ca tores ni scias idem minimo habent. Sen post hos dcrelictos 
ad nos veui ; ubi in domo Decanatus bonum saltern bibcmiis, si 
non meliorom Falerno. Batumi dies, nosti, festus est. Mecum 
eris; simul secrcto curmina pangomus. Kidendum, bibendum 
erit cum sodalibus ; nil est carius in vita 1 


Sic dicit Horatiiis 
Spartacum si quro potuit vagantem 
Fallere testa. 

Et alibi ; 

Bacchum in remotis earmina rupibus. 

Sed: 

Fortuna Iseto soeva uegotio. 

Satis opinor citationvim. ad fincm properandum est. Valcant 
amici vestri et tu insuper valeas. 

Amicus vester, 

Decanus. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Fy brew Haixy 25, 1734-5. 

RAVE e'er end day ANN, 

Eye fan see they Rake order is a deel a tory jant 
ill man, bee cause he mite heave scent his o pin eye 
on beef o’er this. Yew no eye heave sum mow knee 
<00 pea miss tear Hen a wry, Ann damn inn hay 
east tub ring Matt Kyrs twack on clue shun. Eye 
maid a nap point meant two Bee at they Dean a wry 
Inn ey’t, butt am pray vent head buy a ten ant in 
Jew red buy Ann at Urn I, buy home eye must and. 
Kye am ewer mow stob ay dy ant Ann dumb bell 
•erve aunt, Tom ass She rid Ann. 


Rkverenp Dean. February 25, 17.11-5. 

I FANCY the recorder is a dilatory gentleman, because he 
might have sent his opinion before this. You know I have 
some money to pay Mister Henry, and am in haste to bring 
matters to a conclusion. 1 made an appointment to be at the 
Deanery to-night, bvit am prevented by a tenant injured by an 
attorney, by whom 1 must stand. I am your most ooediect 
and humble servant, _ 

Thomas Sbiriiun. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

DRDN, May 26, 1735. 

Yew mare aim Ember, a bout Ann our Ah go, 
Ire it Sum Ann glow Ann Glee, I nim it ay shun off 


Dear Dian May 26, 17». 

You may remember, about an hour ago, I writ soa# 
Anglo-Angli. in imitation of yours ; but 1 fear there axe air 



m LETTER FROM 

Ewers. Butt If tiere fiicy rare mist eaks. I few fine 
day nig^. Bye may Kit mire eak quest Tom end 
dumb. aid Eyas Name Lee Mad damn 

Son, White Whey, Sigh Cann, air ray dye Two join 
new, Sow add Yew Too Ale even. Ewer Mow 
Stumble Add my rare, 

Though mass She rid Ann 
M eath ay two went he Sick’st, 

Wan thou 8an(l Say vain Hun dread, &c. 

Tooth ay Revere End Dock tore Jo Nathan Dray Peer* 
Gull Liver, Inn They Dane a wry. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

DB ARMIS TER DE AN, 

Julij 16, 1736. 

Urit tome sum time ago an diam redito anser it 
thus. A lac a li^e mi illinc, ducis in it, is notabit fit 
fora de an ; it is more fit fora puppi. 1 lusit toti. 
Irritato ripam flet an Dicti toral e ver ibit. Die is 
abest. Die is a serpent! se. Die is a turdi se. Die 
is a faxtor. Die is pisti se. Die is a vix en. Die 
is as qui ter in nosti fust! must! cur. Die is arantur. 
Die is ab a boni se. Sed Ito Dicti cantu cum in as 
a dans in mas ter an dans ab ori ora minuet. Da me 
I fido sed Die. Quis mi ars se diu puppi. Ure as 
turdi rufi an sed I. Ure a tori villa in sed Die. Ure 
fit fora gallus sed I ; an dume dia dans in. Ure aras 
call! cur sed Die. Dicti sed I ure regis a fartome. 
Tanti vi sed I tanti vi 
Hi fora Die in apri vi. 

Ime Die as te mas aino use foralis angor. I re- 
collecta piper, sed I, an dat rumpetur, an da sume 
cur, an ad rumor, an das qui re, an ab lac a more in 
ure cum pani, an da de al more me ac in a gesto uti. 
It is ali ad a me sed Die, as suras istinc. Sensu cseso 
I caeno more. 

I curn here formo ni. Itis apparent I canta ve 
mi minrent, mi tenentis tardi. 1 cursim e veri de 
ijota peni cani res. I ambit. Mi stomacliis a cor 
nioraiite ver re ad ito dlgesta me ale in a minute. I 
eat nolam, noram, no dux. J generali eat a quale car- 
bone dedat super an da qualis as fine abit as arabit. 

I es ter de I eat atro ut at a bit. De vills in mi a 
|>etite. A crustis mi de lite. (I i»eu Eumenides ago 
eat tueiiti times more.) As unde I eat offa bucctis 
fiitajs mi arsis. On nam unde I eat sum pes. A tu 
es de I eat apud in migra num edit. A venis de I 
eat sum pasti. Post de notabit. Afri de abit ab re ad. 
A satur de sum tripes. 

Luis is mus ter in an armi an de sines carri in it 
as far as 1 tali, sum se germani. It do es alarum 
mus; De vel partum. I fani uues is fito ritu me 
directo me at cava ni Virgini a. Miservice tomi da 
ter an, capta in Pari, doctor de lanij, major Fdili 
ut; an mi complemento mi de armis tresses, espe- 
cial! Whll. 

I araat ure re verens hiscervice 
fore ver an de ver. 

A LETTER 

TO 

THE WRITER OF THE OCCASIONAL PAPER. 

SiiB THK “Craftsman,” 1727. — 'Phis piece refers to the well- 
known struggles between Pulteney and Walpole, in which Swift 
assisted the former. 

Sir, — Although in one of your papers you declare an 
intention of turning them, during the dead season of 
the year, into accounts of domestic and foreign intelli- 
gence; yet I think we, your correspondents, should 
not understand your meaning so literally as if you 
intended to reject inserting any other paper which might 
probably be useful for the public. Neither, indeed, am 
I fully convinced that this new course you resolve to 


DR. SHERIDAN. 

takes. If you find any, 1 make It my request to mend 
The ladies, namely, madam Harrison, ITmtway. Sloan, an 
readv to join you. So adieu to e^eveu.—* Your most hum bis 
admirer, 

Thomas Shskidah. 


May the twenty-sixth. 

One thousand seven hundred, &c. 

To the reverend doctor Jonathan Drapier Gulliver, 
in the Deanery. 


Dkab Mistxr Dean, July 16, 1738. 

You writ to me some time ago, and I am ready to answer it 
thus. Alack a-day, my ill ink ; deuce is in It ; it is not a bit 
lit for a dean ; it is more fit for a puppy. 1*11 use it to Tighe. 
I writ a Tory pamphlet, and Dick Tighe tore all, every bit. 
Dick is a beast. Dick is a serpent, I say, Dick is a turd, I 
say. Dick is a farter, Dick is pist. T say. Dick is a vixen. 
Dick is a sqtiittering, nasty, fusty, musty cur. Dick is a ranter, 
pick is a baboon, I say. Said 1 to Dick Tijihe, can’t yon come 
in as a dancing-master, and dance a bory or a minuet ? Damme 

if I do, said Dick. K my a — , said I, you puppy. Yoii’re 

a sturdy ruffian, said I. You’re a Tory villain, said Dick. 
You’re fit for a gallows, said I, and you may die a dancing. 
You’re a rascally cur, said Dick. Dick Tighe, soldi, yo»ur 
rage is a fart to me. 


Tantivy, said I, tantivy, 

Hy ! for a Dick in a privy. 

I made Dick as tame as a mouse, for all his anger. I reool 
Icct a piper, said 1, and a trumpeter, and a shoemaker, and a 
drummer, and a squire, and a blackamoor in your company, 
and a deal more making a jest o’ you, Tighe. It is all a lie, a 
damme, saiil Dick, as sure as I stink. Since you say so, I say 
no more. 


1 come here for money. It is apparent I can’t have my May- 
rent, my tenant is tardy. I curse him every day. not a penny 
can I raise. I am bit. My stomach is a cormorant, ever ready 
to digest a meal every minute. I eat no lamb, no ram, no 
ducks. I generally eat a quail carlionaded at supper, and a 
quail is as iiue a bit as a rabbit. Yesterday I ate a trout at a 
bit. Devil is in my appetite. A crust is my delight. (I knew 
you, many days ago, cat twenty times more.) A’ Sunday I eat 
of a buck as fat as my arse is. On a. Monday I eat some peas. 
A’ Tuesday I cat a pudding ; my grannum made it. A’ Wed- 
nesday I eat some pasty. Post day not a bit. A’ Friday a bit 
of bread. A’ Saturday some trliies. 


l>ewiB is mustering an army, and designs carrying it as far as 
Italy, some say Germany. It does alarm us; devil partem. 
If any news is fit to write, you may direct to me at Cavan in 
Virginia. My service to ray daughter Ann, captain Parry, 
doctor Delany, major Folliot; and my compliment to my 
dear mistresses, especially Worrall. 


I am at your reverence his service for ever and ever. 


take will render you more secure than your former 
laudable practice of insert ing such speculations as were 
sent you by several well-wishers to the good of the 
kingdom, however grating such notices might be to 
some who wanted neither power nor inclination to re- 
sent them at your cost ; for, since there is a direct law 
against spreading false news, if you should venture to 
tell us, in one of the “ Craftsmen,” that the dey of 
Algiers had got the tooth-ache, or the king of Bantam 
had taken a purge, and the facts should be contradicted 
i!i succeeding packets, I do not see what plea you 
could offer to avoid the utmost penalty of the law, be- 
cause you are not supTOsed to be very gracious among 
those who are most able to hurt you. 
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Bm let, ft> I t^e your intentions to be sincerely 
meant for the public service, so your original method of 
entertaining and instructing us will ^ more general 
and more useful in this season of the year, when people 
are retired to amusements more cool, more innocent, 
and much more reasonable than those they have left ; 
\vhen their passions are subsided or suspended ; when 
they have no occasions of inflaming themselves or each 
other ; where they will have opportunity of hearing 
common sense, every day in the week, from their tenants 
or neighbouring farmers; and thereby be qualified, in 
hours of rain or leisure, to read and consider the advice 
or information you shall send them. 

Another weighty reason why you should not alter 
your manner of writing by dwindling to a newsmonger, 
is, because there is no suspension of arms agreed 07 » 
between you and your adversaries, who fight with a sort 
of weapons which have two wonderful qualities, — that 
they are never to be worn out, and are best wielded by 
the weakest hands, arid which the poverty of our lan- 
guage forces me to call by the trite appellations of 
scurrility, slander, and Billingsgate. I am far from 
thinking that these gentlemen, or rather their employers, 
(for the operators themselves are too obscure to be guessed 
at,) should be answered after their own way, although 
it were possible to diag them out of their obscurity ; 
but I wish you would inquire what real use such a 
conduct is to the cause they have been so largely paid 
to defend. The author of the three first “ Occasional 
Letters,’’ a person altogether unknown, has been thought 
to glance (for what reason he best knows) at some public 
proceedings, as if they were not agreeable to his private 
opinions. In answer to this, the pamphleteers retained 
on the other side are instructed by their superiors to 
single out an adversary whose abilities they have most 
reason to apprehend, and to load himself, his family, 
and friends, with all the infamy that a perpetual con- 
versation in Bridewell, Newgate, and the Stews, could 
furnish them ; but at the same time, so very unluckily, 
that the most distUiguishing parts of their characters 
strike directly in the face of their benefactor, whose 
idea, presenting itself along with his guineas perpetually 
to their imagination, occasioned this desperate blunder. 

But, allowing this heap of slander to be truth, and ap- 
plied to the proper person, what is to be the consequence ? 
Are our public debts to be the sooner paid ; the corrup- 
tions that author complains of to be the sooner cured; 
an honourable peace, or a glorious war, the more likely 
to ensue ; trade to flourish ; the Ostend Company to be 
demolished ; Gibraltar and Port Mahon left entire in 
our possession ; the balance of Europe to be preserved ; 
the malignity of parties to be for ever at an end ; none 
but persons of merit, virtue, genius, and learning to be 
encouraged ? I ask, whether any of these effects will 
follow upon the publication of this author's libel, even 
supposing he could prove every syllable of it to be true ? 

At the same time, I am well assured that the only 
reason of ascribing those papers to a particular person 
is built upon the information of a certain pragmatical 
spy of quality, well known to act in that capacity by 
those into whose company he insinuates himself; a sort 
of persons who, although without much love, esteem, 
or dread of people in present power, yet have too much 
common prudence to speak their thoughts with freedom 
before such an intruder ; who, therefore, imposes grossly 
upon his masters, if he makes them pay for anything but 
his own conjectures. 

It is a grievous mistake in agre at minister to neglect 
or despise, much more to irritate, men of genius and 
learning. 1 have heard one of the wisest persons in 
my time observe, tliat an administration was to be known 
and judged by the talents of those who appeared tlieir 
advocates in print. This I must never allow to be a 
gtneral rule ; yet I cannot but think it prodigiously 
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unfortunate, tba^ amongthe answerers, defenders, repliers 
and panegyrists, started up in defence of present per- 
sons and proceedings, there has not yet arisen one whose 
labours we can read with patience, however we may 
applaud their loyalty and good will ; and all this with 
the advantages of constant ready pay, of natural and 
acquired venom, and a grant of the whole fund of 
slander, to range over and riot in as they please. 

On the other side, a turbulent writer of “ Occasional 
Letters,” and other vexatious papers, in conjunction, 
perhaps, with one or two friends as bad as himself, is 
able to disconcert, tease, and sour us, whenever he tliinks 
fit, merely by tlje strength of genius and truth ; and, 
after so dexterous a manner, that when we are vexed to 
the soul, and well know the reasons why we are so, we 
are ashamed to own the first, and cannot tell how to 
express the other. In a word, it seems to me that all 
tlie writers are on one side, and all the railers on the 
other. 

However, I do not pretend to assert that it is impos- 
sible for an ill minister to find men of wit, who may be 
drawn, by a very valuable consideration, to undertake 
his defence; but the misfortune is, that the heads of 
such writers rebel against their liearts ; their genius for- 
sakes them when they wouhl offer to prostitute it to 
the service of injustice, corruption, party rage, and false 
representation of things and persons. 

And this is the best argument I can offer in defence 
of great men, who have been of late so very unhappy 
in the choice of their pa])er-champi()ns ; although I 
cannot much commend their good husbandry in those 
exorbitant payments of twenty and sixty guineas at a 
time for a scurvy pamphlet ; since the sort of work they 
require is what will all come within tlie talents of any 
one who lurs enjoyed the happiness of a very had edu- 
cation, has kept the vilest company, is endued with a 
servile spirit, is master of an empty purse, and a heart 
full of malice. 

But, to speak the truth in soberness; it should seem 
a little hard, since the old whiggisli principle has been 
recalled, of standing up for the lilierty of the press, to 
a degree that no man, for several years past, durst ven- 
ture out a thouglit which did not square, to a point, 
with tlie maxims and practices that then prevailed : I 
say, it is a little hard that the vilest, mercenaries should 
be countenanced, preferred, rewarded, for discharging 
their brutalities against men of lionour only upon a 
bare conjecture. 

If it should happen that these profligates have attacked 
an innocent person, I ask, what satisfaction can their 
hirers give in return ? Not all the wealth raked together 
by the most corrupt, rapacious ministers, in the longest 
course of unlimited power, would be sufficient to atone 
for the hundredth part of such an injury. 

In the common way of thinking, it is a situation 
sufficient in all conscience to satisfy a reasonable ambi- 
tion, for a private person to command tlie laws, the 
forces, tiie revenues of a great kingdom ; to rewai d and 
advance his followers and flatterers as he pleases ; and 
to keep his enemies (real or imaginary) in the dust. 
In such an exaltation, why should lie be at the trouble 
to make use of fools to sound his praises, (because I 
always thought the lion was hard set when he chose 
the ass for his trumpeter,) or knaves to revenge his quar- 
rel at the expense of innocent men’s reputations ? 

With all those advantages, I cannot see why persona 
in the height of power should be under the least con- 
cern on account of their reputation, for which they 
have no manner of use ; or to ruin that of others, which 
may perhaps be the only possession their enemies have 
left them. Supposing times of corruption, which I am 
very far from doing; if a writer displays them in their 
proper colours, does he do anything worse than sending 
customers to the shop ? Here only, at the sign of tb« 
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Brazen Head, are to be gold places and ^nsions : beware 
of counterfeits, and take care of mistaking the door.” 

For lily own part, 1 think it very unnecessary to give 
the cbflsncter of a great minister in the fulness of his 
power, because it is a thing that naturally does itself, 
and is obvious to the eyes of all mankind ; for his per- 
sonal qualities arc all derived info the most minute 
parts of his administration. If this be just, prudent, 
regular, impartial, intent upon the public good, pre- 
pared for present exigencies, and provident of the 
future ; sucn is the director himself, in his private capa- 
city : if it be rapacious, insolent, partial, jmlliating 
long aiwi deep diseases of the public with empirical 
remedies, false, disguised, impudent, malicious, revenge- 
ful ; you shall infallibly find the private life of the 
conductor to answer in every point : nay, what is more, 
every twinge of the gout or gravel will be felt in their 
consequences by the community ; as the thief-catcher, 
upon viewing a house broke open, could immediately 
distinguish, from the manner of the workmanship, by 
what hand it was done. 

It is hard to form a maxim against which an excep- 
tion is not ready to start up ; so, in the present case, 
where the minister grows enormously rich, the public is 
proportionably poor : as in a private family, the steward 
always thrives the fattest when his lord is running 
out. ****** 


THE ANSWER OF THE 
RIGHT HON. WILLIAM PULTENEY 

TO THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
(written bv the dean of ST. Patrick’s.) 

October 15. 1730, 

Sir, — A pamphlet was lately sent me, entitled “A 
letter from the Right Honourable Sir R. W. to the Right 
Honourable W. P., occasioned by the late Invectives 
on the King, her Majesty, and all the Royal Family.” 
By these initial letters of our names, the world is to 
understand that you and I must be meant. Although 
the letter seems to require an answer, yet because it 
appears to be written rather in the style and manner 
used by some of your pensioners than your own, 1 
shall allow you the liberty to think the same of this 
answer, and leave the public to determine which of the 
two actors can better jjersonate their principals. That 
fHgid and fustian way of haranguing, wherewith your 
representer begins, continues, and ends his declamation, 
1 shall leave to the critics in eloquence and propriety 
to descant on, because it adds nothing to the weight 
of your accusations, nor will my defence be one grain 
the better by exposing its puerilities. 

1 shall therefore only remark, upon this particular, 
that the frauds and corruptions in most other arts and 
sciences, ks law, physic, (1 shall proceed no further,) 
are usually much more plausibly defended than in 
that of politics ; whether it be that, by a kind of fatality, 
the vindication of a corrupt minister is always left to 
the management of the meanest and most })ro8titute 
writers, or, whether it be that the effects of a wicked 
or unskilful administration are more public, visible, 
pernicious, and universal; whereas the mistakes in 
other sciences are often matters that affect only specu- 
lation or at worst, the bad cunsequenees fall upon 
few and private persons. A nation is quickly sensible 
of the miseries it feels, and little comforted by know- 
ing what account it turns to by the wealth, the wwer, 
the honours conferred on those who sit at the helm, or 
the salaries paid to their penmen, while the body of 
the people is sunk into poverty and despair. A French- 
man in his wooden shoes may, from the vanity of his 
Mition aud the constitution of that government conceive 


some imaginary pleasure in boasting the grancenr el 
bis monarch in tlie midst of his own slavery ; but a 
freelmni Englishman, with all his loyalty, can find 
little satisfaction at a minister overgrown in wealth and 
power from the lowest degree of want and contempt, 
when that power or wealth is drawn from the bowels 
and blood of the nation, for which every fellow-subject 
is a sufferer, except the great man himself, his family, 
and his pensioners ; I mean such a minister (if there 
has ever been such a one) whose whole management 
has been a continued link of ignorance, blunders, and 
mistakes in every article, besides that of enriching and 
aggrandizing himself. 

For these reasons, the faults of men who are most 
trusted in public business are, of all others, the most 
difficult to he defended. A man may be persuaded 
into a wrong opinion, wherein he has small concern ; 
but no oratory can have the power over a sober man 
against the conviction of his own senses ; and therefore, 
as I take it, the money thrown away on such advocates 
might be more prudently spared, and kept in such a 
minister's own pocket, than lavished in hiring a corpo- 
ration of pamphleteers to defend his conduct, and prove 
a kingdom to be flourishing in trade and wealth, which 
every particular subject (except those few already 
excepted) can lawfully swear, and by dear experience 
knows, to be a falsehood. 

Give me leave, noble sir, in tlie way of argument, 
to suppose this to be your case : could you, in good 
conscience or moral justice, chide your paper -advocates 
for their ill success in persuading the world against 
manifest demonstration? Their miscarriage is owing, 
alas! to want of matter. Should we allow them to be 
masters of wit, raillery, or learning, yet the subject 
would not admit them to exercise their talents ; and 
consequently they can have no recourse but to impu- 
dence, lying, and scurrility. 

1 must confess, that the aulhor of your letter to me 
has carried this last qualification to a greater height 
than any of liis fellows ; but he h^, in my opinion, 
failed a little in point of politeness, from the original, 
which he affects to imitate. If I should say to a prime- 
minister, “Sir, you have sufficiently provided that 
Dunkirk should be absolutely demolished and never 
repaired ; you took the best advantages of a long and 
general peace to discharge the immense debts of the 
nation ; you did wonders with the fleet ; you made the 
Spaniards submit to our quiet possession of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon ; you never enriched yourself and 
family at the expense of the public.” — Such is the 
style of your supposed letter ; which, however, if I 
am well informed, by no means comes up to the 
refinements of a fishwife at Billingsgate. “ You 
never had a bastard by Tom the waterman ; you never 
stole a silver tankard ; you were never whipped at the 
cart's fail.” 

In the title of your letter, it is said to be “ occasioned 
by the late invectives on the king, her majesty, and all 
the royal family and tlie whole contents of the paper 
(stripped from your eloquence) go on upon a suppo- 
sition affectedly serious, that their majesties and the 
whole royal family have been lately bitterly and 
publicly inveighed against, in the most enormous and 
treasonable manner. Now, being a man, as you well 
know, altogether out of business, I do sometimes lose 
an hour in reading a few of those controversial papers 
upon politics, which have succeeded for some years past 
to the polemical tracts between Whig and Tory ; and 
in this kind of reading, (if it may deserve to be so 
♦Called,) although I have been often but little edified 
or entertained, yet has it given me occasion to makk 
some observations. First, 1 have observed, that howevei 
men may sincerely agree in all the branches of the Low 
Church principle, in a tenderness for dissenters of evff| 
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kiiid, in a perfect abhorrence of popery and the preten- 
der, and in the most firm adherence to the Protestant 
succession in the royal house of Hanover, yet plenty 
of matter may arise to kindle their animosities against 
eacli other, from the various infirmities, follies, and 
vices inherent in mankind. 

Secondly, I observed, that although the vulgar 
reproach, which charges the quarrels between ministers 
and their opposers to be only a contention for power 
between those who are in and those who would be in 
if they could; yet, as long as this proceeds no further 
than a scuffle of ambition among a few persons, it is 
only a matter of course, whereby the public is little 
aifected. But, when corruptions are plain, open, and 
undisguised, both in their causes and effects, to the 
hazard of a nation’s ruin, and so declared by all tlie 
principal persons and the bulk of the people, those 
only excepted who are gainers by those corruptions ; 
and when such ministers are forced to fly for shelter to 
the throne, with a com])laint of disaffection to majesty 
against all who durst dislike their administration ; such 
a general disposition in the minds of men cannot, 1 
think, by any rules of reason be called ** the clamour 
of a few disaffected incendiaries” gra8|)ing after power. 
It is the true voice of the people, which must, and 
will at last, be heard, or produce consequences that I 
dare not mention. 

1 have observed, thirdly, that among all the offensive 
printed papers which have come to my hand, whether 
good or bad, the writers have taken particular pains to 
celebrate the virtues of our excellent king and queen, 
even where these were, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject; nor can it b« properly objected that such a 
proceeding was only a blind to cover their malice 
toward you and your aasistaiits ; because, to affront 
the king, queen, or the royal family, as it would be 
directly opposite to the principles that those kind of 
writers have always professed, so it would destroy the 
very end they have in pursuit. And it is somewhat 
remarkable, that those very writers against you and 
the regiment you command, ai'e such as most distinguish 
themselves upon all, or upon no occasions, by their 
panegyrics on their prince ; and, as all of them do this 
without favour or hire, so some of them continue the 
same practice under the severest prosecution by you 
and your janizaries. 

You seem to know, or at least very strongly to con- 
jecture, who those persons are tliat give you so much 
weekly disquiet. Will you dare to assert that any of 
these are Jacobites, endeavour to alienate the hearts of 
the people, to defame the prince, and then dethrone 
him, (for these are your expressions,) and that 1 am 
their patron, their bulwark, their hope, and their refuge ? 
Can you think I will descend to vindicate myself 
against an aspersion so absurd ? God be thanked, we 
have had many a change of ministry without changing 
our prince; for, if it had been otherwise, perhaps 
revolutions might have been more frequent. Heaven 
forbid that the welfare of a great kingdom, and of a 
brave people, should be trusted with the thread of a 
single subject's life ; for I suppose it is not yet in your 
view to entail the ministxyship in your family. Thus 
I hope we may live to see different ministers and dif- 
ferent measures, without any danger to the succession 
in the royal Protestant line of Hanover. 

You are pleased to advance a topic which I could 
never heartily approve of in any party, although they 
have each in their turn advanced it, while they had tint 
superiority. You tell us it is hard that, while every 
private man sliall have the liberty to choose what ser- 
vant he pleases, the same privilege should be refused 
to a king. This assertion, crudely understood, can 
harfily be supported. If by servants be only meant 
^(^st who are purely meuiu, who provide for their 
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master's food and clothing, or for the cunvenience and 
splendour of his family, the point is not worth de« 
bating. But, the bad or good choice of a chancellor, 
a secretary, an ambassador, a treasurer, and many 
other officers, is of very high consequence to the whoie 
kingdom : so is likewise that amphibious race of 
courtiers between servants and ministers ; such as the 
steward, chamberlain, treasurer of the household, and 
the like, being all of the privy council, and some of 
the cabinet ; who, according to their talents, their prin- 
ciples, and their degree of favour, may be great instru- 
ments of good or evil, both to the subject and the 
prince ; so that the parallel is by no means adequate 
between a prince's court and a private family. And 
yet, if an insolent footman be troublesome in the 
neighbourhood; if he breaks the people's windows, 
insults their servants, breaks into other folks' houses tn 
pilfer what he can find, although he belong to a duke, 
and be a favourite in his station ; yet those who are 
injured may, without just oflence, complain to his lord, 
and, for want of redress, get a warrant to send him to 
the stocks, to Bridewell, or to Newgate, according to the 
nature and degree of his delinquencies. Thus the ser- 
vants of the prince, whether menial or otherwise, if tliey 
he of his council, are subject to the inquiries and pro- 
secutions of the great (x)uncil of the nation, even as far 
as to capital punishment ; and so must ever be in our 
constitution, till a minister can procure a majority even 
of that council to shelter him ; which I am sure you 
will allow to be a desperate crisis^ under any party of 
the most plausible denomination. 

The only instance you produce, or rather insinuate, 
to prove the late invectives against the king, queen, 
and royal family, is drawn ftom that deduction of the 
English liistory published, in several papers, by the 
“ Craftsman wherein are shown the bad consequences 
to the public, as well as to the prince, from the prac- 
tices of evil ministers in most reigns, and at several 
periods, when the throne was filled by wise monarchs 
as well as by weak. This deduction, therefore, cannot 
reasonably give the least offence to a British king, when 
he shall observe that the greatest and ablest of his pre- 
decessors, by their own candour, by a particular junc- 
ture of aff'airs, or by the general infirmity of human 
nature, have sometimes put too much trust in confident, 
insinuating, and avaricious ministers. 

Wisdom, attended by virtue and a generous nature, 
is not unapt to be imposed on. Thus Milton describes 
Uriel, “ the sharpest-sighted spirit in heaven,” and 
“regent of the sun,” deceived by the dissimulation 
and flattery of the devil, for which the poet gives a 
philosopliical reason, but needless here to quote, is 
anything more common, or more useful, than to caution 
wise men in high stations against putting too much 
trust in undertaking servants, cringing flatterers, or 
designing friends ? Since the Asiatic custom of 
governing by prime-ministers has prevailed in so many 
courts of Europe, how careful should every prince be 
in the choice of the person on whom so great a trust is 
devolved, whereon depend the safety and welfare of 
himself and all his subjects ! Queen Elizabeth, whose 
administration is frequently quoted as the best pattern 
for English princes to follow, could not resist the 
artifices of the earl of Leicester; who, although uni- 
versally allowed to be the most ambitious, insolent, 
and corrupt person of his age, was yet her greatest and 
almost lier only favourite (his religion indeed being 
partly puritan, and partly infidel, might have better 
tallied with present times) ; yet this wise queen would 
never suffer the openest enemies of that overgrown lord 
to be sacrificed to his vengeance ; nor durst be charge 
them with a design of introducing popery, or the 
Spanish pretender. 

How many great families do we all know, wboit 
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maiteni bare passed for pencns of gootl abilities during 
tne whole course of their lives, and yet the greater 
tart of whose estates have sunk in the hands of their 
stewards and receivers; their revenues paid them in 
scanty portions, at large discount, and treble interest, 
though they did not know it ; while the tenants were 
daily racked, and at the same time accused to their 
landlords of insolvency. Of tliis species aie such 
managers, who, like honest Peter Waters, pretend to 
clear an estate, keep the owner pennyless, and after 
seven years leave him five times more in debt, while 
they sink half a plum into their own pockets. 

Those who think tliemselves concerned, may give 
you thanks for that gracious liberty you are pleased to 
allow them of “ taking vengeance on the ministers, and 
there shooting their envenomed arrows.” As to myself, 
I neither owe you vengeance, nor make use of such 
weapons : but it is your weakness, or ill fortune, or 
perhaps the fault of your constitution, to convert 
wholesome remedies into poison ; for you have received 
better and more frequent instructions than any minister 
of your age and country, if God had given you the 
grace to apply tliem. 

I dare promise you the thanks of half the kingdom, 
if you please to perform the promise you have made of 
suftering the “Craftsmair'and company, or whatever otlier 
infamous wretches and execrable villains you mean, to 
take their vengeance only on your own sacred ministerial 
person, without bringing any of your bretliren, much 
less the most remote branch of the royal family, into the 
debate. This generous offer I suspected from the first, 
because there were never heard of so many, so unneces- 
sary, and so severe prosecutions as you have promoted 
during your ministry, in a kingdom where the liberty 
of the press is so much pretended to be allowed. But in 
reatling a page or two, I found you thought it proper 
to explain away your grant ; for there you tell us, that 
“ these miscreants ” (meaning the writers against you) 
are to remember, that the laws have abundantly 
LESS generous, less mild and merciful sentiments,” than 
yourself; and into their secular liands the poor authors 
must be delivered to fines, prisons, pillories, whippings, 
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and the gallows. Thus your promise of impunity, which 
began soiiMw^t j^uitically, concludes with the mercy 
of a Spanish inquisitor. 

If it should so happen that I am neither abettor, 


j am to get from you, or the creature you employed in 
writing the libel which I am now answering? Jt will 
be no excuse to say, that I differ from you in every 
particular of your political reason and practice ; be- 
cause that will be to load the best, the soundest, and 
most numerous part of the kingdom with the denomi- 
nations you are pleased to bestow upon me, that they 
are “ Jacobites, wicked miscreants, infamous wretches, 
execrable villains, and defamers of the king, queen, 
and all the royal family,” and “ guilty of high treason.” 
You cannot know my style; but I can easily know 
your works, which are performed in the sight of the 
sun. Your good inclinatio-ns are visible; but I begin 
to doubt the strength of your credit even at court, that 
you have not power to make his majesty believe me 
the person which you represent in your libel ; as most 
infallibly you have often attempted, and in vain, 
because I must otherwise have found it by the marks 
of his royal displeasure. However, to l>e angry with 
you, to whom I am indebted for the greatest obliga- 
tion I could possibly receive, would be the highest 
ingratitude. It is to you I owe that reputation 1 have 
acquired for some years past of being a lover of my 
country and its constitution : to you I owe the libels 
and scurrilities conferred upon me by the worst of men, 
and consequently some degree of esteem and friendship 
from the best. From you I learned the skill of distin- 
guishing between a patriot and plunderer of his coun- 
try : and from you I hope in time to acquire the 
knowledge of being a loyal, faithful, and useful servant 
to the best of princes, king George II. ; and therefore 
I can conclude, by your examj)le, but with greater 
truth, that I am not only with humble submission and 
respect, but with infinite gratitude, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, W. Pulteney. 
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'* Ik a series of familiar letters betwe(?u the same friends for 
thirty years, their whole life, as it were, passes in review before 
us ; we live with them, we hoar them talk, we mark the vigour 
of life, the ardour of expectation, the hurry of business, tlie 
Jollity of their social meotings. and the sport of tludr fancy in 
the sweet intervals of leisure and retirement ; we see the scene 
gradually change ; hope and expectaticjii arc at an end ; they 
regret pleasures that are past, and tViends tliat are dead; they 
complain of disapj'ointinent and inlirmity ; they are conscious 
that the sands of life whiidi remain are few ; and while we 
hear them regret the approach of the last, it falls, and wo lose 
them in tiie |frave. Such as they were we feel ourselves to be ; 
we are conscious to sentiments, connections, an<l situations like 
tlieirs ; we And ourselves in tlie same patli, urged forward by 
the same necessity, and the parallel in what has been is carried 
on with such force to what shalJ be, that the future almost be- 
comes present, and we wonder at. the new power of those truths, 
of which we never doubted the reality and importance. 

** These letters will therefore eontritmte to whatever good may 
lie hoped from a just estimate of life; and for that reason, if 
for no other, are by no means unworthy the attention of the 
public.” Hawkesworth. 

TO THE REV. JOHN KENDALL.'* 

Moor-park, February II, 1691. 

Sir,-— I f anything made me wonder at your letter, it was 
your almost inviting me to do so in the beginning, 
which, indeed, grew less upon knowing the occasion ; 
•ince it is what I have heard from more than one in 
• Vkar of Thornton in Leicestershire. 


and about Leicester. And for the friendship between 
us, as 1 suppose yours to be real, so I think it would Lie 
proper to imagine mine, until you find any cause to 
believe it pretended ; though I might have some quar- 
rel at you in three or four lines, which are very ill 
bestowed in complimenting me. And aa. to that of my 
great prospects of making my fortune, on which as 
your kindness only looks on the best side, so my own 
cold temper and uiiconfined humour is a much 
greater hinderance than any fear of that which is the 
subject of your letter. I shall speak plainly to you, 
that the very ordinary observations I made with going 
half a mile beyond the university, liave taught me ex- 
perience enough not to think of marriage till I settle 
my fortune in the world, which I am sure will not be 
in some years ; and even then itself, I am so hard to 
please, that I suppose I shall put it off to the other 
world. How all that suits with my behaviour to tlie 
woman in hand you may easily imagine, when you 
know that there is something in me which must be 
einployed, and when I am alone turns all, for want of 
practice, into speculation and thought; insomuch, that 
these seven weeks 1 have been here, I have writ and 
burnt, and writ again upon all manner of subiecte, 
more than perhaps any man in England. And thif if 
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wkidii ft penon of great honour in Ireland (who wae 
pleased to stoop so low as to look into my mind) used 
to teVl me, that my mind was like a conjured spirit, 
tiiat would do mischief if I would not give it employ- 
ment. It is this humour that makes me busy when I 
am in company, to turn all that way ; and since it 
commonly ends in talk, whether it be love or common 
conversation, it is all alike. This is so common, that 
I could remember twenty women in my life to whom 
I have behaved myself just the same way ; and, I pro- 
fess, without any other design than that of entertaining 
myself when I am very idle, or when something goes 
amiss in my affairs. This I always have done as a 
man of the world, when I had no design for anything 
grave in it, and what I thought at worst a harmless 
impertinence ; but, whenever I begin to take sober re- 
solutions, or, as now, to think of entering into the church, 

I never found it would be hard to put off this kind of 
folly at the porch. Besides, perhaps in so general a 
conversation among that sex, I might pretend a little to 
understand where I am when I am going to choose for 
a wife ; and though the cunning sharper of the town 
may hive a cheat put on him, yet it must be clean- 
lier carried than this which you think I am going to 
top upon myself. And truly, if you knew how meta- 
physical I am that'way, you would little fear I should 
venture on one who has given so much occasion to 
tongues : for, though the people is a lying sort of a 
beast, (and I think in Leicester above all parts that I 
ever was in,) yet they seldom talk without some glimpse 
of a reason, which I declare (so unpardonably jealous 
I am) to be a sufficient cause for me to hate any wo- 
man any further than a bare acquaintance. Among 
all the young gentlemen that I have known who have 
ruined themselves by marrying, (which I assure you is 
a great number,) 1 have made this general rule, that 
they are either young, raw, and ignorant scholars, who, 
for want of knowing company, believe every silk petti- 
coat includes an angel ; or else these have been a sort 
of honest young men, who perhaps are too literal in 
rather marrying than burning, and entail a misery on 
themselves and posterity by an overacting modesty. I 
ihink I am very far excluded from listing under either 
if these heads. I confess I have known one or two men 
of sense enough, who, inclined to frolics, have married 
and ruined themselves out of a maggot ; but a thou- 
sand household thoughts, which always drive matrimony 
out of my mind whenever it chances to come there, 
will, 1 am sure, frighten me from that ; besides that I 
am naturally temperate, and never engaged in the con- 
trary, which usually produces those effects. Your 
hints at particular stories 1 do not understand ; and 
having never heard them but so hinted, thought it pro- 
per to give you this, to show you how I thank you for 
your regard of me ; and I hope my carriage will be so 
as my friends need not be ashamed of the name. I 
should not have behaved myself after that manner I did 
in Leicester if I had not vsdued my own entertainment 
beyond the obloquy of a parcel of very wretched fools, 
which I solemnly pronounce the inhabitants of Leices- 
ter to be; and so I contented myself with retaliation. 

I hope you will forgive this trouble ; and so, with my 
service to your good wife, I am, good cousin, your very 
affectionate friend and servant, Jonathan Swift*. 

TO THE ATHENIAN SOCIETY. 

^WRITTEN TO INTRODUCE THB ODE TO THB ATHE- 
NIAN SOCIETY.] 

Moor-park, February, 14, 1691. 

GKNTLSHRNt'— Since everybody pretends to trouble you 
with their follies, I thought I might claim the privilege 
of an Englishman, and put in my share among the rest. 
Being last year in Ireland, (from whence I returned 
ftlHHit half a yeai ago,) 1 heard only a loose talk of 
VOL. II. 


your society, and believed the desimi to lie xmly some 
new folly just suitable to the age, wnich, God knows I 
little expected ever to produce anything extraordiiiai^ 
Since my being in England, having still continued m 
the country, and much out of company, 1 had but 
little advantage of knowing any more, till about tw. 
months ago, passing through Oxford, a very learned gen 
tleman mere first showed me two or three of your 
volumes, and gave me his account and opinion of you. 
A while after I came to this place, upon a visit to sir 
William Temple, where I have b^n ever since, and 
have seen all the four volumes with their supplements; 
which answering my expectation, the perusm has pro- 
duced what you find enclosed. 

As 1 have been somewhat inclined to this folly, so I 
have seldom wanted somebody to flatter me in it. And 
for the ode enclosed, I have sent it to a person of very 
great learning and honour, and since to some others, the 
best of my acquaintance (to which I thought very pro- 
per to inure it for a greater light) ; and they have all 
been pleased to tell me that they are sure it will not 
be unwelcome, and that I should beg the honour of you 
to let it be printed before your next volume, (which I 
think is soon to be published,) it being so usual before 
most books of any great value among poets : and before 
its seeing the world, I submit it wholly to tlie correc- 
tion of your pens. 

I entreat, therefore, one of you would descend so far 
as to write two or three lines to me of your pleasure 
upon it ; which, as I cannot but expect from gentle- 
men who have so well shown upon so many occasions, 
that greatest character of scholars in being favourable 
to the ignorant, so, I am sure, notliing at present can 
more highly oblige me, or make me happier. I am, 
gentlemen, your ever most humble and most admiring 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. WILLIAM SWIFT.'* 

Moor-Park, November 99, 1699. 
Sib,— M y sister told me you were pleased (when she was 
here) to wonder I did so seldom write to you. I hope 
you have been so kind to impute it neither to ill manners 
nor disrespect. 1 always have thought that sufficient 
from one who has always been but too troublesome to 
you. Besides, I know your aversion to impertinence ; 
and, God knows, so very private a life as mine can fur- 
nish a letter with little else, for I often am two or three 
months without seeing anybody uesides the family ; and 
now my sister is gone, I am likely to l>e more solitary 
than before. I am still to thank you for your care in 
my testimonium y'* and it is to very good purpose, for I 
never was more satisfied than in the behaviour of the 
university of Oxford to me. I had all the civilities I 
could wish for, and so many substantial favours, that 1 
am ashamed to have been more obliged in a few weeks 
to strangers than ever I was in seven years to Dublin 
College. I am not to take orders® till the king gives 
me a prebend ; and sir William Temple, though he pro- 
mises me the certainty of it, yet is less forward than I 
could wish,^ because (I suppose) he believes I shall 
leave him,* and, upon some accounts, he thinks me a 
little necessary to him.^ If I were aifording entertain- 
ment or doing you any satisfaction by my letters, J 
should be very glad to perform it that way, as I am 
bound to do it by all others. I am sorry my fortune 

• Uncle of the author. 

b For the certificate of his degree, in consequence of whidi he 
was admitted ad eundem at Oxford, June 14, 1692. 

^ It may be observed from this passage tliat he does not 
•peak of going into the church as a point of news to his uncle. 

d Here are the grounds of a quarrel which happened \wlweea 
him and sir ’William Temple in 1694. 

• Which at last was the cause of much anger in sir William 
Tenmle. 

t Swift was at this time employed in revising sir W. Ten 4 
pie’s works for the press. . 
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fhould fling me so far from tl»e best of my relations; 
nut hoiie that I shall have tiie happiness to see you 
some time or other. Pray my Iiumble service to my 
good aunt, and the rest of my relations, if you please. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. DEANE SWIFT * 

Leicester, .lune 3, 1694. 

I BECEIVED your kind letter to-day from your sister, 
and am very glad to find you will spare time from 
business so far as to write a long letter to one you have 
none at all with but friendship, which, as the world 
passes, is perhaps one of the idlest things in it. It is a 
pleasure to me to see you sally out of your road and 
take notice of curiosities, of which I am very glad to 
have part, and desire you to set by some idle minutes 
for a commerce which shall ever be dear to me, and, 
from so good an observer as you may easily be, cannot 
fail of being useful. I am sorry to see so much super- 
stition in a country so given to trade ; I half used to 
think those two to be incompatible. Not that 1 utterly 
dislike your processions for rain or fair weather, which, 
os trifling as they are, yet have good effects to quiet 
common heads, and infuse a gaping devotion among 
the rabble. But your burning the old woman, unless 
she were a duenna, I shall never be reconciled to; 
though it is easily observed that nations which have 
most gallantry to the young are ever the severest upon 
the old. 1 have not leisure to descant further u})on 
your pleasing letter, nor anything to return you from 
so barren a scene as this, which I shall leave in four 
days toward my journey for Ireland. I had designed 
a letter to my cousin Willoughby and the last favour 
he has done me requires a great deal of acknowledg- 
ment ; but the thought of my sending so many before 
has made me believe it better to trust you with deliver- 
ing ray best thanks to him, and that you will endeavour 
to persuade him how extremely sensible of his goodness 
and generosity I am. I wish and shall pray he may 
be as happy as he deserves, and he cannot be more. 
My mother desires her best love to him and to you, 
with both our services to my cousin his wife. 

I forgot to tell you I left sir William Temple a 
month ago, just as I foretold it to you ; and everything 
happened thereupon exactly as I guessed. He was 
extremely angry 1 left him ; and yet would not oblige 
himself any further than upon my good behaviour, 
nor would promise anything firmly to me at all ; so 
that everybody judged I did best to leave him. I 
design to be ordained in September next, and make 
what endeavours I can for something in the church. 
I wish it may ever lie in my cousin’s way or yours to 
have interest to bring me in chaplain of the factory. 

If anything oft’ers from Dublin that may serve either 
to satisfy or divert you, I will not fail of contributing 
and giving you constant intelligence from thence of 
whatever you shall desire, I am your aflectionate 
cousin and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE.® 

Ddblin, October 6, 1694. 

May it please your Honour, — That I might not con- 
tinue the many troubles I have given you, I have all 
this while avoided one which I fear proves necessary 
at last. 1 have taken all due methods to be ordained, 
and one time of ordination is already elapsed since my 
arrival for effecting it. Two or three bishops, ac- 
quaintance of our family, have signified to me and 

*■ A cousin of Dr. Swift’s then at Lisbon. ♦ 

A considerable merchant at Lisbon. 

® Tills very curious letter was transcribed from the original ; 
indorsed by Mrs. Temple, “Swift’s penitential letter;” copied 
by Dr. Shipman, late fellow of All-Souls College, Oxford, and 
rector of Compton near Winchester, who was a relation to sir 
William Temple 


them that after so long standing in the Unsvcrsity, it 
is admired 1 have not eu'ered upon sometliing or other 
(above half the clergy in this town being my juniors) ; 
and that, it being so many years since I left this kingdom, 
they could not admit me to the ministry without some 
certificate of my behaviour where I lived : and my 
lord archbishop of Dublin was pleased to say a great 
deal of this kind to me yesterday ; concluding, against 
all I had to say, that he expected I should have a 
certificate from your honour of my conduct in your 
family, The gence I am in, how low I am fallen in 
your honour’s thoughts, has denied me assurance enough 
to beg this favour, till I find it impossible to avoid: 
aud 1 entreat your lionour to understand, that no 
person is admitted here to a living without some know- 
ledge of his abilities for it ; which it being reckoned im- 
possible to judge in those who are not ordained, the 
usual method is to aiJuiit men first to some small 
reader's place, till, by preaching upon occasions, they 
can value themselves for better preferment. This (with- 
out great friends) is so general, that if I were four- 
score years old I must go the same way, and should 
at that age be told every one must have a beginning. 
1 entreat that your honour will consider this, and will 
please to send me some certificate of my behaviour 
during almost three years in your •family ; wherein I 
shall stand in need of all your goodness to excuse my 
many weaknesses and oversights, much more to say 
anything to my advantage. The particulars expected 
of me are what relate to morals and learning, aud the 
reasons of quitting your honour’s family, that is, 
whether the last was occasioned by any ill actions. 
They are all left entirely to your honour’s mercy, 
though in the first I think I cannot reproach myself 
any further than for injirmitieg.^ 

This is all I dare beg at present from your honour, 
under circumstances of life not worth your regard : 
what is left me to wish (next to the health and pros- 
perity of your honour and family) is, that Heav«n 
would one day allow me the opportunity of leaving 
my acknowledgments at your feet for so many favours 
1 have received ; which, whatever eftect they have had 
upon my fortune, shall never fail to have the greatest 
upon my mind, in approving myself, upon all occa- 
sions, your honour’s most obedient and most dutiful 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. I beg my most humble duty and service lie 
presented to my ladies, your honour’s lady and sister. 
— The ordination is appointed by the archbishop by 
the beginning of November ; so that, if your honour 
will not grant this favour immediately, 1 fear it will 
come too late. 


TO VARINA.b 

April 29, 1696. 

Madam, — Impatience is the most inseparable quality 
of a lover, and indeed of every person who is in pur- 
suit of a design whereon he conceives his greatest 
happiness or misery to depend. It is the same thing 
in war, in courts, and in common business. Every 
one who hunts after pleasure, or fame, or fortune, is 
still restless and uneasy till he has hunted down his 
game ; and all this is not only very natural, but some- 
thing reasonable too ; for a violent desire is little better 
tlian a distem [ler, and therefore men are not to blame 
in looking after a cure. I find myself hugely infected 
with this malady, and am easily vain enough to 
believe it has some very good reasons to excuse it. 
For indeed, in my case, there are some circumstances 
which will admit pardon for more than ordinary dis- 
quiets. That dearest object upon which all my pro#* 
pect of happiness entirely depends is in perpetual 
® Perhaps deficiencies of temper. 

b Sister to Mr. Waryng, Swift’s chamber- fellow at coU«g#. 
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danger to Ije removed for ever from my siglit. Va- 
riiia’s life is daily wasting ; and though one just and 
honourable action could Rirnish health to her and 
un8|ieakable happiness to us both, yet some power that 
repines at human feLcity has that itiduence to hold 
her continually doting upon her cruelty, and me on 
the cause of it. This fully convinces me of what we 
arc told, that the miseries of man’s life are all beaten 
out on his own anvil. Why was I so foolish to put 
my hof)e8 and fears into tlie power or management 
of another ? Liberty is doubtless the mos valuable 
blessing of life ; yet we are fond to fling ii away on 
those who have been these 5000 years using us ill. 
Philosophy advises to keep our desires and prospects 
of happiness as much as we can in our own breasts, 
and independent of anytliing without. He that sends 
them abroad is likely to have as little quiet as a mer- 
chant whose stock depends upon winds, and waves, 
and pirates, or upon the words and faith of creditors, 
every whit as dangerous and inconstant as the other. 

I am a villain if I have not been poring this half 
hour over the paper, merely for want of something to 
say to you : or is it rather that I have so much to say 
to you that 1 know not where to begin, though at last 
it 8 all very likely to be arrant repetition ? 

Two strangers, a poet and a beggar, went to cuffs 
yesterday in this town, which minded me heartily to 
curse both employments. However, I am glad to see 
those two trades fall out, because I always heard they 
had been constant cronies ; but what was best of all, 
the poet got the better, ami kicked the gentleman beg- 
gar out of doors. This was of great comfort to me, till 
I heard the victor himself was a most abominable bad 
rliymer, and as mere a vagabond beggar as the other, 
which is a very great offence to me ; for starving is 
much too honourable for a blockhead. 1 read some of 
his verses printed in praise of my lady Donegal, by 
which he has plainly proved that Fortune has injured 
him, and that he is dunce enough to be worth 6000/. 
a-year. It is a pity he has not also the qualifications 
to recommend himself to your sex. 1 dare engage no 
ladies will hold him long in suspense with their un- 
kiiidness ; one settlement of separate maintenance, well 
engrossed, would have more charms than all the wit 
or passion of a thousand letters. And I will maintain 
it, any man had better have a poor angel to his rival 
than the devil himself if he was rich. 

Vou have now had time enough to consider my last 
letter, and to form your own resolutions upon it. I 
wait your answer with a world of impatience ; and if 
you think fit I should attend you before my jouniey, 
1 am ready to do it. My lady Donegal tells me that 
it is feared my lord-deputy will not live many days ; 
and if that be so, it is possible I may take shipping 
from hence, otherwise I shall set out on Monday fort- 
night for Dublin, and, after one visit of leave to his 
excellency, hasten to England : and how far you will 
stretch the point of your unreasonable scruples to keep 
me here will depend upon the strength of the love you 
pretend for me. In short, madam, I am once more 
offered the advantage to have the same acquaintance 
with greatness that I formerly enjoyed, and with better 
prospect of interest. I here solemnly offer to forego it 
all for your sake. I desire nothing of your fortune ; 
you shall live where and with whom you please, till 
my affairs are settled to your desire : and in the mean 
time I will push my advancement with all the eager- 
ness and courage imaginable, and do not doubt to 
succeed. 

Study seven years for objections against all this, and 
by heaven they will at last be no more than trifles and 
put-offs. It is true you have known sickness longer 
than you have me, and therefore perhaps you are more 
liMith to part with it as an older acquaintance : but listen 
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to what I here solemnly protest, by all that can be 
witness to an oath, that if I leave tliis kingdom before 
you are mine, I will endure the utmost indignities of 
fortune rather than ever return again, tlough the king 
would send me back his deputy. And if it must be so, 
preserve yourself, in God s name, for the next lover 
who has those qualities you love so much beyond any 
of mine, and who will highly admire you for those ad- 
vantages which shall never share any esteem from me. 
Would to heaven you were but a while sensible of the 
thoughts into which my present distractions plunge me ; 
they hale me a thousand ways, and I not able to bear 
them. It is so, by heaven : the love of Varina is ot 
more tragical consequence than her cruelty. Would to 
God you had treated and scorned me from the begin- 
ning! It was your pity opened the first way to my 
misfortune j and now your love is finishing my ruin ; 
and is it so then ? In one fortnight I must take eternal 
farewell of Varina; and H wonder) will she weep at 
parting, a little to justify her poof pretences of some 
allection to me? and will my friends still continue re- 
proaching me for the want of gallantry, and neglecting 
a close siege? How comes it that they all wish us mar- 
ried together, they knowing my circumstances and 
yours extremely well, and I am sure love you too much, 
if it he only for my sake, to wish you anything that 
might cross your interest or your happiness? 

Surely, Varina, you have but a very mean opinion 
of the joys that accompany a true, honourable, unli- 
mited love; yet either nature and our ancestors have 
highly deceived us, or else all other sublunary things 
are dross in comparison. Is it possible you can be yet 
insensible to the prospect of a rapture and delight so 
innocent and so exalted ? Trust me, Ahrina, Heaven 
has given us nothing else worth the loss of a thought. 
Ambition, high appearances, friends, and fortune, are 
all tasteless and insipid when they come in competition ; 
yet millions of such glorious minutes are we perpetually 
losing, — for ever losing, irrecoverably losing, — to gratify 
empty forms and wrong notions, and affected coldnesses 
and peevish humour. I’hese are the unhappy encum- 
brances which we who are distinguished from the vul- 
gar do fondly create to torment ourselves. The only 
felicity permitted to human life we clog with tedious 
circumstances and barbarous formality. By heaven, 
Varina, you are more experienced, and have less virgin 
innocence than 1. Would not your conduct make one 
think you were highly skilled in all the little politic 
methods of intrigue? Love, with the gall of too much 
discretion, is a thousand times worse than with none 
at all. It is a peculiar part of nature wliich art de- 
bauches, but cannot improve. We have all of us the 
seeds of it implanted in ourselves, and they require no 
help from courts or fortune to cultivate and improve 
them. To resist the violence of our inclinations in the 
beginning is a strain of self-denial that may have some 
pretences to set up for a virtue : but wlien they are 
grounded at first upon reason, — when they have taken 
firm root and grown up to a height, it is folly — folly 
as well as injustice — to withstand their dictates; for this 
passion has a property peculiar to itself, to be most 
commendable in its extremes ; and it is as possible to 
err in the excess of piety as of love. 

These are the rules I have long followed with you, 
Varina ; and had you pleased to imitate them, we should 
both have been infinitely happy. The little disguises 
and affected contradictions of your sex were all (to say 
the truth) infinitely beneath persons of your pride and 
mine ; paltry maxims that they are, calculated for the 
rabble of humanity. O A'ariiia, how imagination leads 
me beyond myself and all my sorrows! It is sunk, 
and a thousand graves lie open ! — No, madam, I will 
give you no more of my unhappy temper, iLoagh 1 
derive it all from you. 
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Farewell^ madam ; and may love make you awhile 
Ibrget your temper to do me justice. Only remember, 
that if you still refuse to be mine, you will quickly lose 
Idm that has resolved to die as he has lived, all yours. 

Jonathan Swift. 

I have here sent you Mr. Fletcher’s letter, wherein I 
hofie 1 do not injure generosity or break trust, since 
the contents are purely my own concern. If you will 
pardon the ill hand and spelling, the reason and sense 
of it you will find very well and proper. 

TO MRS. JANE SWIFT. 

[the doctor’s sister.] 

1696. 

I RECEIVED your kind letter from Robert^ by word 
of mouth, and think it a vast condescension in you to 
think of us in all your greatness : now shall we hear 
nothing from you for five months but TVe courtiers, 
Loory is well, and presents his humble duty to my 
lady, and love to his fellow-servant ; but he is the mi- 
serablest creature in the world, eternally in his melan- 
choly note, whatever I can do ; and if his finger does 
but ache, I am in such a fright you would wonder at 
it. I pray return my service to Mrs. Filby, in pay- 
ment of hers by Robert 

Nothing grows better by your absence but my lady’s 
chamber-floor and Tumble-down Dick. Here are three 
letters for you, and Molly will not send one of them ; 
she says you ordered her to the contrary ; Mr. Mose* 
and I desire you will remember our love to the king) 
and let us know how he looks. 

Robert says the Czar** is there, and is fallen in love 
with you, and designs to carry you to Muscovy ; pray, 
provide yourself with muffs and sable tippets, &c. 

iEolus has made a strange revolution in the rooks’ 
nests ; but I say no more, for it is dangerous to meddle 
with things above us. 

I desire your absence heartily, for now I live in great 
state, and the cook comes in to know what I please to 
have for dinner : I ask very gravely what is in the 
house, and accordingly give orders for a dish of pigeons, 
or, &c. You shall have no more ale here unless you 
send us a letter. Here is a great bundle and a letter 
for you j both came together from London. We all 
keep home like so many cats. 

Jonathan Swift, 

TO THE REV. MR. WINDER. PREBENDARY OP KIL- 
ROOT. 

THE doctor’s successor. 

[To be left ut Belfast, in the county of Antrim, Ireland.] 
Moor-Park, January 13, 1696. 

I AM not likely to be so pleased with anything again 
this good while as 1 was with your letter of Dec. 20, 
and it has begun to put me into a good opinion of my 
own merits, or at least my skill at negotiation, to find 
1 have so quickly restored a correspondence that I 
feared was declining, as it requires more charms and 
address in women to revive one fainting flame than to 
kindle a dozen new ones ; but I assure you I was very 
far from imputing your silence to any bad cause, (hav- 
ing never entertained one single ill toought of you in 
my life,) but to a custom which breaks off commerce 
between abundance of people after a long absence. At 
first, one omits writing for a little while, and then one 
stays a while longer to consider of excuses, and at last 
it grows desperate, and one does not write at all : at 
this rate 1 have served others, and have been serve^L/ 
myself. 

I wish I had a lexicon by me, to find whether your 

• Steward to sir William Temple, after whoee death he mar- 
tM Stella's sister. 

^ Peter the Great was then in England. 


Greek word be spelled and accented right ; and I am 
very sorry you have made an acutum in ultima^ os if 
you laid the greatest stress upon the worst part of the 
word. However, I protest against your meaning oi 
any interpretation you shall ever make of that natur# 
out of my letters. If 1 thought you deserved any bittei 
words, I should either deliver them plaiiJy, or hold 
my tongue altogether j for I esteem the custom of con- 
veying one’s resentments by hints or innuendoes, to be a 
sign of malice, or fear, or too little sincerity : but X have 
told you, coram et ab§en$, that you are in your nature 
more sensible than you need be, and it is hard you 
cannot be satisfied with tlie esteem of the best among 
your neighbours, but lose your time in regarding what 
may be thought of you by one of my privacy and dis- 
tance. I wish you could as easily make my esteem 
and friendship for you to be of any value as you may 
be sure to command them. 

I should be sorry if you have been at an inconve- 
nience in hastening my accounts ; and I dare refer you 
to my letters, that they will lay the fault upon your- 
self ; for I think I desired more than once that you 
would not make more despatch than stood with your 
ease, because I was in no haste at all. 

I desired of you two or three times, that when you 
had sent me a catalogue of those few books, you would 
not send them to Dublin till you had heard again from 
me : the reason was, that 1 did believe there was one 
or two of them that might have been useful to you, and 
one or two more that were not worth the carriage : of 
the latter sort were an old musty Horace, and Foley’s 
book : of the former were Reynolds’ works, Collection 
of Sermons in 4to., Still ingfleet’s Grounds, &c., and the 
folio paper book, very good for sermons, or a receipt- 
book for your wife, or to keep accounts for mutton, 
raisins, &c. The Sceptis Scient^a is not mine, but 
old Mr. Dobbs's, and I wish it were restored : he has 
Temple’s Miscellanea instead of it, which is a good 
book, worth your reading. If Sceptis Scientifica comes 
to me, I’ll burn it for a fustian piece of abominable 
curious virtuoso stufl’. The books missing are few and 
inconsiderable, not worth troubling anybody about. 
I hope this will come to your hands before you have 
sent your cargo, that you may keep those booKs I men- 
tion ; and desire you will write my name, and sxdono 
before them in large letters. 

I desire my humble service to Mrs. Winder, and 
that you will let her know I shall pay a visit at Caf- 
moiiy some day or other, how little soever any of you 
may tliiiik of it. But I will, as you desire, excuse you 
the delivery of my compliments to poor H. Clements, 
and hope you will have much better fortune than poor 
Mr. Davis, who has left a family that is like to find a 
cruel want of him. Piay let me hear that you grow 
very rich, and begin to make purchases. I never heard 
that H. Clements was dead : I was at his mayoral 
feast : has he been mayor since ? or did he die then, 
and everybody forget to send me word of it ? 

Those sermons you have thought fit to transcribe 
will utterly disgrace you, unless you have so much 
credit that whatever comes from you will pass : they 
were what I was firmly resolved to bum, and especially 
some of them the idlest trifling stuff that ever was writ, 
calculated for a church without company or a roof, 
like our Oxford. They will appear a per- 

fect lampoon upon me, whenever you look on them 
and remember they are mine. 

I remember those letters to Eliza ; they were writ in 
my youth ; you might have sealed them up, and no- 
body of my friends would have opened them ; pray 
bum them. There were parcels of other papers that I 
would not have lost ; and I hope you have packed them 
up so that they may come to me. Some of tliein were 
\ abstracts and coUectioni from reading. 
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You mention a dangerous rival for an absent lover; 
but 1 must take my fortune : if the report proceeds, 
pray inform me ; and when you have leisure and hu- 
mour, give me the pleasure of a letter from you : and 
though you are a man full of fastenings to ^e world, . 
yet endeavour to continue a friendship in absence ; for 
who knows but fate may jumble us together again i I 
And I believe, had I been assured of your neighbour- f 
hood, 1 should not have been so unsatisfied with the 
region I was planted in. I am, and will be ever, en- 
tirely yours, hc,y Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. Pray let me know something of my debt being 
paid to Tailer, the innkeeper of ; I have forgot 
the town, between Dromore and Newry. 

JANE SWIFT TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 

May 26, 1699. 

My poor brother has lost his best friend sir William 
Temple, who was so fond of him whilst he lived, that 
he made him give up his living* in this country, to 
stay with him at Moor-park : and promised to get 
him one in England. But death came in between, and 
nas left him unprovided both of friend and living ! 


TO MISS JANE WARYNGb. 

Dublin, May 4, 1700. 

Madam, — I am extremely concerned at the account you 
give of your health ; for my uncle told me he found 
you in appearance better than you had been in some 
years, and 1 was in hojws you had still continued so. 
God forbid I should ever be the occasion of creating 
more troubles to you, as you seem to intimate ! The 
letter you desired me to answer I have frequently read, 
and diought I had replied to every part of it that re- 
quired it ; however, since you are pleased to repeat 
those particulars wherein you desire satisfaction, I 
shall endeavour to give it you as well as I am 
able. You would know what gave my temper that 
sudden turn, as to alter the style of my letters since I 
last came over. If there has been that alteration you 
observe, I have told you the cause abundance of times. 
I had used a thousand endeavours and arguments to 
get you from the company and place you are in ; both 
on account of your health and humour, which I thought 
were like to suffer very much in such an air and before 
such examples. All I had in answer from you was 
nothing but a great deal of arguing, and sometimes 
in a style so very imperious as 1 thought might have 
been spared, when I reflected how much you had been 
in the wrong. The other thing you would know is, 
whether this change of style be owing to the thoughts 
of a new mistress. I declare, upon the word of a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman, it is not ; neither had I ever 
thoughts of being married to any other person but your- 
self. I had ever an opinion that you had a great 
sweetness of nature and humour ; and whatever ap- 
peared to the contrary, I looked upon it only as a 
thing put oa as necessary before a lover ; but I have 
since observed in abundance of your letters such 
marks of a severe indiflerence, tliat I began to think it 
was hardly possible for one of my few good qualities 
to please you. I never knew any so hard to be worked 
upon, even in matters where the interest and concern 
are entirely your own ; all which, I say, passed easily 
while we were in the state of formalities and ceremony ; 
but, since that, there is no other way of accounting 

• The prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connoi, worth 
about 170hayear. 

t> Miss Waryng was a young lady of family in thci north of 
Ireland. This second letter was written some time before the 
time of Stella fixing her residence in that kingdom. There is 
la evident alteration, if not desire of a rupture with the person 
addressed, in its tuno throughout. 
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for this untractable behaviour in you but by imputing 
it to a want of common esteem and friendship for me. 

When 1 desired an account of your fortune, I had no 
such design as you pretend to imagine. I have told you 
many a time fliat m England it was in the power of 
any young fellow of common sense tu get a larger for- 
tune than ever you pretended to : 1 asked in order to 
consider whether it were sufficient, with the help of my 
poor income, to make one of your humour easy in a 
married state. 1 think it comes to almost 100/. a-year; 
and I think, at tlie same time, that no young woman 
in the world of the same income would dwindle away 
her health and life in such a sink, and among such 
family conversation : neither have all your letters been 
once able to persuade that you have the least value for 
me, because you so little regarded what I so often said 
upon that matter. The dismal account you say I have 
given you of my livings* I can assure you to be a true 
one ; and, since it is a dismal one even in your own 
opinion, you can best draw consequences from it. The 
place where Dr. Bolton'* lived is upon a living which 
he keeps with the deanery ; but the place of residence 
for that they have given me is within a mile of a town 
called Trim, twenty miles from h« oce ; and there is 
no other way but to hire a house at Trim, or build 
one on the spot : the first is hardly to be done, and 
the other I am too poor to perform at present. For 
coming down to Belfast, it is what I cannot yet think 
of, my attendance is so close and so much required of 
me ; but our government sits very loose, and 1 believe 
will change in few months ; whether our part will 
partake in the change 1 know not, though I am very 
apt to believe it : and then I siiall be at leisure for a 
short journey. But I hope your other friends, more 
powerful than I, will, before that time, persuade you 
from the place where you are. I desire my service to 
your mother, in return for her remembrance; but for 
any other dealings that way, 1 entreat your pardon; 
and 1 think I have more cause to resent your desires 
of me in that case than you have to be angry at my re- 
fusals. If you like such company and conduct, much 
good do you with them ! My education has been 
otherwise. My uncle Adam asked me one day in 
private, as by direction, what my designs were in re- 
lation to you, because it might be a hinderance to you 
if I did not proceed. The answer I gave him (which 
I suppose he has sent you) was to this eflect : “ That I 
hoped I was no hinderance to you ; because the reason 
you urged against an union with me was drawn from 
your indisposition, which still continued ; that you 
also thought my fortune not sufficient, which is neither 
at present in a condition to ofler you ; that if your 
health and my fortune were as they ought, I would 
prefer you above all your sex ; but that, in the pre- 
sent condition of both, I thouglit it was against your 
opinion, and would certainly make you unhappy ; 
that, had you any other ofl’ers which your friends or 
yourself thought more to your advantage, I sliould 
think I were very unjust to be an obstacle in your 
way.” Now for what concerns my fortune, you have 
answered it. I desire, therefore, you will let me know 
if your health be otherwise than it was wlien you told 
me tlie doctors advised you against marriage, as what 
would certainly haxard your life. Are they or you 
prow n of another opinion in this particular? are you 
111 a condition to manage domestic affairs, with an in- 
come of less (perhaps) than 300/. a-year? have you 
such an inclination to my person and humour as to 
comply with my desires and way of living, and en- 
deavour to make us both as happy as you can ? will 
you be ready to engage in those methods 1 shall direct 

R Those of I^aracor and Rathbeggin. 

^ This gentleman, as well as Dr. Swift, was chaplain lo lord 
Dcrkeley when one of the lords-justices in lieland. 
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for the improvement of your mind, so as to make us 
entertaining company for each other, without being mi- 
serable when we are neither visiting nor visited f can 
you bend your love and esteem and indifference to 
others the same way as I do mine ? shall I have so 
much power in your heart, or you so much government 
of your passions, as to grow in good humour upon my 

approach, though provoked by a have 

you so much good-nature as to endeavour by soft 
words to smooth any rugged humour occasioned by 
the cross accidents of life ? shall the place wherever 
your husband is thrown be more welcome than courts 
or cities without him ? In short these are some of the 
necessary methods to please men who, like me, are 
deep read in tlie world ; and to a person thus made I 
should be proud in giving all due returns towards 
making her liappy. These are the questions I have 
always resolved to propose to her with whom I meant 
to pass my life ; and wtienever you can heartily answer 
tliem in the affirmative, I shall be blessed to have you 
in my arms, without regarding whether your person 
be l)eautiful or your fortune large. Cleanliness in the 
first, and competency in the other, is all I look for. 
I desire, indeed, a plentiful revenue, but would rather 
it should be of my own ; though I should bear from a 
wife to be reproached for the greatest. 

I have said all I can possibly say in answer to any 
part of your letter, and in telling you my clear opinion 
08 to matters between us. I singled you out at first 
from the rest of women : and I expect not to be used 
like a common lover. When you think fit to send me an 

answer to this without , I shall then approve 

myself, by all means you shall command, madam, 
your most faithful humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE BISHOP OF DERRY.a 

Dublin Castle, July 16, 1700. 

Mv Loud, — I was several times to wait on your lordship 
at your lodgings ; hut you were either abroad, or so 
engaged that I could not be permitted the honour to 
attend you. I have an humble request to your lord- 
ship, that you will please to excuse me if I cannot be 
at the triennial visitation ; for my lord and lady 
[Berkeley] continually residing at the Lodge, I am 
obliged to a constant attendance tliere. I am, with all 
respect, my lord, your lordship's most obedient and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. DR. TISDALL.b 

Loudon, December 16, 1708. 

f PUT great violence on myself in abstaining all this 
while fVom treating you with politics. I wish you had 
been here for ten days, during the highest and warmest 
reign of party and faction that I ever knew or read of, 
upon the bill against occasional conformity, which, two 
days ago, was, upon the first reading, rejected by the 
lords. ® It was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in tlie streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual ; and the very night before the bill went 
up, a committee of Whig and Tory cats had a very warm 
and loud debate upon the roof of our house. But why 
should we wonder at that, when the very ladies are 
split asunder into high-church and low, and, out of 
zeal for religion, have liai’dly time to say their prayers? 
The masks will have a crown more from any man of 
the other party, and count it a high point of merit to 
a member who will not vote on their side. For the 
rest, the whole body of the clergy, with a great majority* 

■ Dr; William King, afterwards archbishop of Dublin. 

*• The circurastano's of Dr. Tisdall’s proposal to Stella will Ij <9 
^und described in the Lile of the author 

• Tlie bill atrainsi occasiciial conformity. 


of the house of commons, were violer t for this bai. 
As great a majority of the lords, among whom all Iho 
bishops but four were against it : the court and the rab- 
ble (as extremes often agree) were trimmers. I would 
be glad to know men's thoughts of it in Ireland ; for 
myself, I am much at a loss, though I was mightily 
urged by some great people to publish my opinoii. I 
cannot but think (if men’s highest assurances are to be 
believed) that several, who were against this bill, do 
love the church and do hate or despise presbytery. 
I put it close to my lord Peterborough, just as the bill 
was going up, who assured me in the most solemn man- 
ner that, if he had the least suspicion the rejecting this 
bill would hurt the church or do kindness to the dis- 
senters, he would lose his right hand rather than speak 
against it. The like profession I had from the bishop 
of Salisbury [Gilbert Burnet], my lord Somers, and 
some others ; so that 1 know not what to think, and 
therefore shall think no more ; and you will forgive my 
saying so much on a matter that all our heads have 
been so full of, to a degree that, while it was on the 
anvil, nothing else was the subject of conversation. 
I shall return in two months, in spite of my heart. I 
have here the best friends in nature, only want that 
little circumstance of favour and power ; but nothing 
is so civil as a cast courtier. Pray let the ladies [Mrs. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] know I had their letter, and 
will answer it soon ; and that I obeyed Mrs. Johnson’s 
commands, and waited on her mother and other friend. 
You may add, if you please, that they advise her clearly 
to be governed by her friends there about the renewing 
her lease, and she may have her mortgage taken up 
here whenever she pleases, for the payment of her fine ; 
and that we have a project for putting out her money 
in a certain lady's hands for annuities, if the parliament 
goes on with them, and she likes it. 

ril teach you a way to outwit Mrs. Johnson ; it is a 
new-fashioned way of being witty, and they call it a 
bt/e. You must ask a bantering question, or tell some 
damned lie in a serious manner, and then she will 
answer or speak as if you were in earnest ; and then cry 
you, ‘‘ Madam, there’s a bite ! ” I would not have you 
undervalue this, for it is the constant amusement in 
court, and everywhere else among the great people; 
and I let you know it, in order to have it obtain among 
you, and teach you a new refinement. 

TO THE SAME. 

London, February 3, 1703. 

I AM content you should judge the order of friendship 
you are in with me by my writing to you, and accord- 
ingly you will find yourself the first after the ladies 
[Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley] ; for I never write to 
any other, either friend or relation till long after. I 
cannot imagine what paragraph you mean in my former 
that was calculated for lord-primate [Dr. Marsh], or 
how you could show it him without being afraid he 
might expect to see the rest. But I will take better 
methods another time, and you shall never, while you 
live, receive a syllable from me fit to be shown to a 
lord 'primate, unless it be yourself. Montaigue was 
angry to see his essays lie in the parlour window, and 
therefore wrote a chapter that forced the ladies to keep 
it in their closets. After some such manner I shall 
henceforth use you in my letters, by making them fi< 
to be seen by none but yourself. 

I am extremely concerned to find myself unable tc 
persuade you into a true opinion of your own littleness, 
nor make you treat me with more distance and respect ; 
and the rather, because I find all your little pretensions 
are owing to the credit you pretend with two ladies 
who came from England. I allow indeed the cham- 
ber in William-street to be Little England by theii 
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Hiflueiice ; as an ambassador's house, wherever it is, 
bath all the privileges of his master's dominions; and, 
therefore, if you wrote the letter in their room, or their 
company, (for in this matter their room is as good as 
their company,) I will indulge you a little. Then, for 
the Irish legs you reproach me with, I defy you. I 
had one indeed when I left your island ; but that which 
made it Irish is spent and evaporated, and I look upon 
myself now as upon a new foot. You seem to talk 
with great security of your establishment near the 
ladies ; though, perhaps, if you knew what they say of 
you in their letters to me, you would .change your 
opinion both of them and yourself. — A bite. — And 
now you talk of a bite, I arn asliamed of the ladies* 
being caught by you, when I had betrayed you and 

given them warning. 1 had heard before of the 

choking, but never of the jest in the church ; you may 
find from thence that women’s prayers are things per- 
fectly by rote, as they put on one stocking after another, 
and no more. But if she Imj good at blunders, she 
is as ready at come-offs ; and to pretend her senses 
were gone was a very good argument she had them 
about her. You seem to be mighty proud (as you have 
reason, if it be true,) of the part you have in the ladies’ 
good graces, especially of her you call the party. I 
am very much concerned to know it ; but since it is an 
evil I cannot remedy, I will tell you a story. A cast 
mistress went to her rival, and expostulated with her 
for robbing her of her lover. After a long quarrel, 
finding no good to be done — “Well,” says the abdi- 
cated lady, “keep him, and’’**’*'* ” 

“ No,” says the other, “ that will not be altogether so 
convenient; however, to oblige you, I will do something 
that is very near it.” — Dixi. 

I am mightily afraid the ladies are very idle, and do 
not mind their book. Pray, put them upon reading ; 
and be always teaching something to Mrs. Johnson, 
because she is good at comprehending, remembering, 
and retaining, I wonder she could be so wicked as to 
let the first word she could speak, after choking, be a 
pun. I differ from you ; and believe the pun was just 
coming up, but met with the crumbs, and so, struggling 
for the wall, could neither of them get by, and at last 
came both out together. 

It is a pleasant thing to hear you talk of Mrs. Ding- 
ley's blunders, when she has sent me a list with above 
a dozen of yours that have kept me alive, and 1 hope 
will do so till I have them again from the fountain- 
head. I desire Mrs. Johnson only to forbear punning 
after the Finglas rate when Dilly ^ was at home. 

I thank you for your bill, which was a cunning piece 
of civility to prevent me from wanting. However, I 
shall buy hats for you and Tom Leigh ; for J have 
lately a bill of 20/. sent me for myself, and shall take 
up 10/. more here. I saw Tom Leigh's brother in the 
court of requests, and, knowing him to be your friend, 
I talked with him ; and we will take some occasion to 
drink your health together, and Tom I^igb's. I will 
not buy you any pamphlets unless you will be more 
particular in telling me their names or their natures, 
because they are usually the vilest things in nature. 
Leslie has written several of late violent against presby- 
terians and low-churchmen. If I had credit enough 
with you, you should never write but upon some wortliy 
subject, and with long thought. But I look upon you 
as under a terrible mistake if you imagine you cannot 
be enough distinguished without writing for the public. 
Preach, preach, preach, preach, preach, preach ; that 
is certainly your talent; and you will some years 
hence have time enough to be a writer. 1 tell you 
what I am content you should do : choose any subject 
you please, and write for your private diversion, or by 
way of trial ; but be not hasty to write for the world, 
k The Uev. Dillon Aslio, a celebrated ptiiuter. 


Besides, who that has a spirit would write in such a 
scene as Ireland? — You and I will talk an hour on 
these matters. Pox on the dissenters and independents ! 
1 would as soon trouble my head to write against a 
louse or a flea. I tell you what; I wrote against the 
bill that was against occasional conformity ; but it 
came too late by a day, so 1 would not print it. But 
you may answer it if you please ; for you know you 
and I are Whig and Tory. And, to cool your inso- 
lence a little, know that the queen and court, and 
house of lords, and half the commons almost, are 
Whigs ; and the number daily increases. 

I desire my humble service to the primate, whom I 
have not written to, having not had opportunity to per- 
form that business he employed me in ; but shall soon, 
now the days are longer. We are all here in great 
impatience at the king of Spain's delay, who yet con- 
tinues in the Isle of Wight. 

My humble service to dean Ryves, Dilly, Jones, and 
other friends. And 1 assure you nobody can possibly 
be more, or I believe is half so, entirely yours, as 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE SAME. 

London, April 20, 1704. 

Yesterday, coming from the country, I found your 
letter, wliicli had been four or five days arrived, and 
by neglect was not. forwarded as it ought. You have 
got three epithets for my former letter, which I believe 
are all unjust : you say it was unfriendly^ unkind^ and 
unaccountable. The two first, I suppose, may pass but 
for one ; saving (as captain FluelHn says the phrase 
is) a little variation. I sliall therefore answer tliose 
two as I can ; and for the last, 1 return it you again 
by these presents, assuring you that there is more un- 
accouiitahility in your letter's little finger than in 
mine's whole body. And one strain 1 observe in it, 
which is frequent enough ; you talk in a mystical sort 
of way, as if you would have me believe I had some 
great design, and that you had found it out ; yoiu 
phrases are, “ that my letter had the eflect you judge I 
designed; that you are amazed to reflect on what you 
judge the cause of it ; and wish it may be in your power 
to love and value me while you live,” &c. In answer to 
all this, I might with good pretence enough talkstarchly. 
and afl'ect ignorance of what you would l)e at; but iny 
conjecture is, that you think I obstructed your in- 
clinations to please my own, and that my intentions 
were the same with yours. In answer to all which J 
will, upon my conscience and honour, tell you the 
naked truth. First, 1 think I have said to you before 
that, if my fortunes and humour served me tu think of 
that state, I should certainly, among all persons on 
earth, make your choice ; because 1 never law that 
person whose conversation I entirely valued but hers ; 
this was the utmost 1 ever gave way to. And, 
secouilly, I must assure you sincerely that this regard 
of mine never once entered into my head to be an 
imjKjdiment to you : but I judged it would, j)erljap8, 
be a clog to your rising in the world ; and 1 did not 
conceive you were then rich enough to make yourself 
and her happy and easy. But that objection is now 
quite removed by what you have at j)ieseut, and by 
the assurances of Baton's livings. 1 told you indeed 
that your authority was not suflicient to make over- 
tures to the mother without the daughter's giving ma 
leave, under her own or her friend's hand, which, I 
think, was a right and a prudent step. However, I 
told the mother immediately, and spoke with all the 
advantages you deserve. But, the objection of your 
fortune being removed, I declare I have no other ; nor 
shall any consideration of my own misfortune, in losing 
so good a friend and companion as her, prevail on me, 
against her interest and settlement in the world, since 
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it is held so necessary and convenient a thing for ladies 
to marry; and that time takes off from the lustre of 
virgins in all other eyes but mine. I appeal to my 
letters to herself whether I was your friend or not in 
the whole concern ; though the part I designed to act 
in it was purely passive, which is the utmost I will 
ever do in things of this nature, to avoid all reproach of 
any ill consequence that may ensue in the variety of 
worldly accidents. Nay, I went so far both to her 
mother, herself, and I think to you, as to think it could 
not be decently broken ; since I supposed the town had 
got it in their tongues, and therefore I thought it 
could not miscarry without some disadvantage to the 
lady's credit. I have always described her to you in 
a manner different from those who would be dis- 
couraging ; and must add that, though it has come in 
my way to converse with persons of the first rank and 
of that sex more than is usual to men of my level and 
of our function, yet I have nowhere met with an 
humour, a wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better 
portion of good sense, or a truer judgment of men and 
things, I mean here in England ; for as to the ladies 
of Ireland I am a perfect stranger. As to her fortune, 
I think you know it already ; and if you resume your 
designs, and would have further intelligence, I shall 
send you a particular account. 

I give you joy of your good fortunes, and envy very 
much your prudence and temper, and love of peace 
and settlement ; the reverse of which has been the great 
uneasiness of my life, and is likely to continue so. 
And what is the result ? En quei» comevimuM agroi ! 
I find nothing but the good words and wishes of a 
decayed ministry, whose lives and mine will probably 
wear out before tljey can serve either my little hopes or 
their own ambition. Therefore I am resolved suddenly 
to retire, like a discontented courtier, and vent myself 
in study and speculation, till my own humour, or the 
scene here, shall change. Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. WILLIAM KING. ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Trim, December 31, 1704. 

My Lord, — I did intend to have waited on your grace 
before you went for England ; but, hearing your 
voyage is fixed for the first opportunity of the wind, I 
could not forbear giving you a few minutes’ interrup- 
tion, which I hope your grace will believe to be with- 
out any other design than that of serving you. I 
believe your grace may have heard that I was in 
England last winter, when the dean and chapter of 
Christ Church had, I think, with great wisdom and 
discretion, chosen a most malicious, ignorant, and 
headstrong creature to represent them: wherein your 
grace cannot justly tax their prudence, since tlie cause* 
they are engaged in is not otherwise to be supported. 
And I do assure your grace (which perhaps others 
may have been cautious in telling you) that they have 
not been without success. For not only the general 
run in Doctors’ Commons was wholly on their side, 
which my lord bishop of Cloyne ^ observed as well as 
I ; but that little instrument of theirs did use all his 
power to misrepresent your grace and your cause, both 
in town and city, as far as his narrow sphere could 
reach. And he spared not to say that your grace liad 
personal resentment against him ; that you sought his 
ruin, and threatened him with it. And I remember 
at a great man’s table, who has as much influence in 
England as any subject can well have, after dinner 
came in a master in chancery, whom 1 had before 
observed to be a principal person in Doctors’ Com- 
mons when your grace's cause was there debating ; 
and, upon occasion of being there, fell into discourse 

A lawsuit between the archbishop of Dublin and the dean 
and chapter of the cathedral of Christ Church. Dublin. 

h Dr. Charles Crow, 1708-1786. 


of it, wherein he seemed wholly an advocate foi 
Christ Church! for all his arguments were only a 
chain of misinformations, which he had learned from 
the same hand ; insomuch that I was forced tc give a 
character of some persons, which otherwise I should 
have spared, before I could set him right, as I also did 
in the affair of the late dean of Derry [Dr. Bolton], 
which had been told with so many falsehoods and 
disadvantages to your grace as it is hard to imagine. 

I humbly presume to say thus much to your grace, 
that, knowing the prejudicies that have been given, you 
may more easily remove them, which your presence 
will infallibly do. 

I would also beg of your grace to use some of your 
credit toward bringing to a good issue the promise the 
queen made, at my lord bishop of Cloyne’s intercession, 
to remit the first fruits and tenths of the clergy, unless 
I speak ignorantly, for want of information, and that it 
be a thing already done. But what 1 would mind 
your grace of is, that the crown-rent should be added, 
which is a great load upon many poor livings, and 
would be a considerable help to others. And I am 
confident, with some reason, that it would be easily 
granted; being, I hear, under 1000/. a-year, and the 
queen's grant for England being so much more con- 
siderable than ours can be at best. I am very certain 
that, if the bishop of Cloyne had continued to solicit 
it in England, it would easily have passed ; but his 
lordship giving it up wholly to the duke of Ormond, 
[lord-lieutenant of Ireland,] I believe it has not 
fen thought of so much as it ought, I humbly beg 
your grace’s pardon for the haste and hurry of this, 
occasioned by that of the post, which is not very regular 
in this country ; and, imploring your blessing, and 
praying to God for your good voyage, success, and re- 
turn, I humbly kiss your grace’s hands, and remain, 
my lord, your grace's obedient and most humble 
servant, Johnathan Swift. 


FROM THE EARL OF BERKELEY. 

Cranford, Friday night, 1705. 

I HOPE you continue in the mind of coming hither 
to-morrow ; for upon my sincerity, which is more than 
most people's, I shall be heartily glad to see you as 
much as possible before you go to Ireland. Whether 
you are or are not for Cranford, I earnestly entreat 
you, if you have not done it already, that you would 
not fail of having your bookseller enable the arch- 
bishop of York to give a book to the queen for, with 
Mr. Nelson, I am entirely of opinion, that her majesty's 
reading of tliat book of the “ Project for the Increase of 
Morality and Piety” may be of very great use to that 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, February 6, 1706. 

My Lord, — I have been above a month expecting the re- 
presentation your grace was pleased to promise to send 
me, which makes me apprehend your grace has been 
hindered by what you complained of, the clergy’s back- 
wardness in a point so very necessary to their service ; 
ami it is time ill lost at this juncture, while my lord- 
lieutenant [the earl of Pembroke] is here and in great 
credit at court, and would perhaps be more than ordi ■ 
naiily ready to serve the church in Ireland. If I have 
no directions from your grace by the end of this month, 
I shall think of my return to Ireland against the 25th 
of March, to endeavour to be chosen to the living of 
St, Nicholas, as I have been encouraged to hope; but 
would readily return at a week’s warping, to solicit 
l^jAiat affair with my lord-lieutenant while he stays here, 
or in any other manner your grace will please la 
j direct. 

a Pro.:N:t fur the Advancement of Religion amt KefoiVP 
tion of Manner* ” 
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Your grace knows long[ before this that Dr. Milles 
is bishop of Waterford. The court and archbishop of 
Canterbury [Tenison] were strongly engaged for an- 
other wrson not much suspected in Ireland, any more 
than the choice already made was, I believe, either 
here or there. 

The two houses are still busy in lord Peterborough's 
affair, which seems to be little more than an amuse- 
ment, which it is conceived might at this time be 
spired, considering how slow we are said to be in our 
preparations ; which I believe is the only reason why 
it was talked tlie other day about the town as if there 
would be soon a treaty of peace. There is a report of 
my lord Galway’s death, but it is not credited. It is 
a perfect jest to see my lord Peterborough, reputed as 
great a Whig as any in England, abhorred by his own 
party and caressed by the Tories. 

The great question, whether the number of men in 
Spain and Portugal, at the time of the battle of Al- 
manza, was about 8600, when there ought to have 
been 29,600, was carried on Tuesday in the affirmative, 
against the court, without a division, which was oc- 
casioned by sir Thomas Hanmer’s oratory. It seems to 
have been no party question, there being many of both 
glad and sorry for it. The court has not been for- 
tunate in their questions this session ; and 1 hear some 
of both parties expressing contrary passions upon it. 
I tell your grace bare matters of fact, being not in- 
clined to make reflections ; and if I were, I could not 
tell what to make, so oddly people are subdivided. — 
I am, my lord, your grace’s most obedient and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE SAME. 

London, February 12, 1707. 

Having written what I had of business about three 
posts ago, (whereof I wait an answer,) perhaps it may 
be some amusement to you for a few minutes to hear 
some particulars about the turns we have had at court. 
Yesterday the seals were taken from Mr. Harley, and 
sir Thomas Mansel gave up his staff. They went to 
Kensington together for that purpose, and came back 
immediately, and went together into the house of com- 
mons. Mr. St. John designs to lay down in a few 
days, as a friend of his told me, though he advised 
him to the contrary ; and they talk that Mr. Bruges, 
and Mr. Coke the vice-chamberlain, with some others, 
will do the like. Mr. Harley had been for some time, 
with the greatest art imaginable, carrying on an in- 
trigue to alter the ministry, and began with no less an 
enterprise than that of removing the lord-treasurer, and 
had nearly effected it, by the help of Mrs. Masham, 
one of the queen's dressers, who was a great and a 
'avourite, of much industry and insinuation, 
t went so far that the queen told Mr. St. John a 
week ago “ that she was resolved to part with lord- 
treasurer ; and sent him with a letter to the duke of 
Marlborough, which she read to him, to that purpose ; 
and she gave St. John leave to tell it about tlie town, 
which he did without any reserve ; and Harley told a 
friend of mine a week ago that he was never safer in 
favour or employment. On Sunday evening last the 
lord-treasurer [Godolphin] and duke of Marlborough 
went out of the council ; and Harley delivered a me- 
morial to the queen, relating to the emperor and the 
war. Upon which the duke of Somerset rose, and 
said, “ if her majesty suffered that fellow (pointing to 
Harley) to treat affairs of the war without advice of 
the general, he could not serve her and so left the 
council. The earl of Pembroke, though in milder 
words, spoke to the same purpose ; so did most of the 
lords : and the next day the queen was prevailed upon 
to turn him out, though the seals were not delivered 
li i yesterday. It was likewise said that Mrs. Masham 


is forbid tlie court; but tliis I have no assurance of. 
Seven lords of the Whig party are appointed to ex- 
amine Gregg,* who lies condemned in Newgate ; and 
a certain lord of the council told me yesterday that 
there are endeavours to bring in Harley as a party in 
that business, and to carry it as far as an impeachment. 
All this business has been much fomented by a lord 
whom Harley had been chiefly instrumental in im- 
peaching some years ago. The secretary always dreaded 
him, and made all imaginable advances to be recon- 
ciled, but could never prevail ; which made him say 
yesterday to some who told it to me, “ that he liad 
laid his neck under their feet, and they trod upon it.” 
1 am just going this morning to visit that lord, who has 
a very free way of telling what he cares not who hears : 
and if I can learn any move particulars worth telling, 
you shall have them. I never in my life saw or heard 
such divisions and complications of parties as there 
have been for some time • you sometimes see the ex- 
tremes of Whig and Tory driving on the same thing. 
I have heard the chief Whigs blamed by their own 
party for want of moderation, and I know a Whig lord 
in good employment who voted with the highest Tories 
against the court and the ministry, with whom he is 
nearly allied. My lord Peterboiough’s affair is yet 
upon the anvil, and what they will beat it out to no 
man can tell. It is said that Harley had laid a scheme 
for an entire new ministry, and the men are named to 
whom the several employments were to be given. And 
though his project has miscarried, it is reckoned the 
greatest piece of court skill that has been acted these 
many years. — I have heard nothing since morning, but 
that the attorney-general^ either has laid down, or will 
do it in a few days. 

FROM MR. ADDISON. 

February 29, 1707. 

Sir, — Mr. Frowde® tells me that you design me the 
honour of a visit to-morrow morning; but my lord 
Sunderland‘S having directed me to wait on him at 
nine o'clock, I shall take it as a particular fa^ur if 
you will give me your company at the George in Pall- 
Mall about two in the afternoon, when I may hope to 
enjoy your conversation more at leisure, which 1 set a 
very great value upon. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, J. Addison. 

Mr. Steele and Frowde will dine with us. 

TO DR. STERNE.® 

London. April 15, 1708. 

Sir, — I wonder whether, in the midst of your build- 
ings, you ever consider that I have broke my shins, and 
have been a week confined this charming weather to 
my chamber, and cannot go abroad to hear the night- 
ingales, or pun with my lord Pembroke. Pug is very 
well, and likes London wonderfully, but Greenwich 
better, where we could hardly keep him from hunting 
down the deer. I am told by some at court that the 
bishop of Kildare [Dr. 'William Ellis] is utterly 
bent upon a removaf on this side, though it be to St. 
Asaph : and then the question must be, whether Dr. 
Pratt will be dean of St. Patrick's, minister of St. 
Catharine’s, or provost ? For I tell you a secret, that 
the queen is resolved the next promotion shall be to 
one of Dublin education : this she told the lord-lieu- 
tenant. Your new Waterford bishop franks his letters, 
which no bishop does that writes to me ; I suppose it 
is some peculiar privilege of that see. 1 he dissenters 

» An under clerk in Harley's office, condemned and executad 
for traitorous correspondence. 

b Sir Simon, nfterwurds lord Harcourt, chancellor m Har 
ley’s ailministr-ition. „ . , , , „ 

« Philip Frowde, esq., son of Ashburnham Frowde. esq., 
comptroller of the foreign department at the iKtst offioe. 

d To whom Mr. Addison was secretary. 

e Dean of St. Patrick's, ai^arwatds bishop of ClogUer. 
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Lave made very good use here of your frights in Ire- 
land upon the intended invasion ; and the archbishop 
writes me word that the address of Dublin city will 
be to the same purpose, which I think the clergy ought 
to have done their best to prevent, and I hope they 
did so. Here has the Irish speaker [Allan Broderick, 
esq.] been soliciting to get the test clause repealed by an 
act here; for which I hope he will be impeach,*d when 
your parliament meets again, as well as for some other 
things I could mention. I hope you will be of my 
opinion in what I have told the archbishop about those 
addresses. And if his grace and clergy of the pro- 
vince send an address, I desire I may present it, as 
one of the chapter, which is the regular way ; but I 
beg you will endeavour among you that the church- 
of-Ireland gentlemen may send an address to set the 
queen and court right about the test : which every one 
here is of opinion you should do; or else 1 have reason 
to fear it will be repealed here next session ; which 
will be of terrible consequence, both as to the thing 
and the manner, by the j)ailiament here interfering in 
things purely of Ireland that have no relation to any 
interest of theirs. 

If you will not use me as your book -buyer, make 
use of sir Andrew Fountaine, who sends you his 
numble service, and will carry over a cargo as big as 
you ^ilease toward the end of summer, Avhen he and I 
intend my lord-lieutenant [earl of Pembroke] shall 
come in our company witliout fail, and in 8j)ite of 
Irish reports that say we shall come no more. 

I reckon by this time you have done with masons 
and carpenters, and are now beginning with uphol- 
sterers, with whom you may go on as slow and soberly 
as you please. But jjiay keep liie garden till 1 come. 
I am, sir, your most faithful, huml)le servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Direct the enclosed, and deliver it to the greatest 
person in your neighbourhood. 


TO THE SAME. 

Jutic, 1708. 

Sir, — I writ to you some weeks ago, and enclosed (as 
now) a letter to your neighbour. But I fear it was kid- 
napped by some jirivateer, or else you were lazy or forget- 
ful, or, which is full as good perhaps, it had no need of 
an answer, and 1 would not for a good deal that the 
former had miscarried, because the enclosed was won- 
derfully politic, and would have been read to you, as 
this, I suppt)se, will, though it be not half so profound. 
Now are you gone some summer ramble, and will not 
receive this in a fortnight, nor send the enclosed in 
os much more. I have often begged you would let 
me buy you one fifty pounds’ worth of books ; but now 
I have l)een here so long, I believe you will have rea- 
son to apprehend I may sink the money. Sir Andrew 
Fountainea will never be satisfied till lie gets into the 
little room, with the three Ashes, the liishop of Kill- 
ala, [Dr, William Lloyd,] and myself, to be happy 
at the expense of your wine and conversation. 

Here is a sight of two girls joined together at the 
back, which, in the newsmonger's phrase, causes a 
great many speculations ; and raises abundance of 
questions in divinity, law, and physic.*’ The boys of 
our town are mighty happy, for we are to have a be- 
heading next week, unless the queen will interpose 
her mercy.® Here is a long lampoon publicly printed, 
abusing by name at length all the young people of 

** Dr. Swift, in 1708, Used to lodge with sir Andrew Fountaine 
when he wa.s in l..ondon. 

^ There is a particular account of them in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions” for the year 1758. 

^ Of Edward lord Griffin, attainted by outlawry for high- 
treason committed in the reign of king William, and on the 
15th ol Must, 1708, ordered for execution, but reprieved. 


quality that walk in tlie park.* These are effects 
our liberty of the press. 

I long to know what is become of your new house, 
whether there is yet a union between that and the little 
one, or whether the work stops for want of money ; and 
you pretend it is only that the boards may have time 
to season. We are still in pain for Mr, Dopping’s 
being in one of the packet-boats that were taken. He 
and many more have vowed never to return to England 
again; which, if they forget, tliey may properly be 
called vows written in water. 

l*ray, sir, let me bear from you some time this hot 
weather, for it will be very refreshing; and 1 am con- 
fined by business to this ugly town, which, at this 
season of the year, is almost insiiflerable. 1 am, sir, 
your most faithful, humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, June 10, 1708, 

Mv Loud, — 1 sent your grace a long letter several 
weeks ago, enclosed in one to the dean [Dr. Sterne] . 
I know not wliether it came to your hands, having not 
since been honoured with your commands. I believe 
I told your grace that I was directly advised by my 
lord Sunderland, my lord Somers, Mr. Southwell, and 
others to apply to my lord -treasurer [earl of Godol- 
phin] in behalf of the clergy of Ireland ; and lord 
Sunderland undertook to bring me to lord-treasurer, 
which was put olT for some time on account of the 
invasion. For it is the method here of great ministers, 
when any public matter is in hand, to make it an 
excuse for pufting off all private application. I de- 
ferred it some time longer, because 1 had a mind my 
lord Sunderland should go along with me ; but eithei 
the one or the other was always busy or out of the 
way ; however, his lordship had prepared lord-trea- 
surer, and engaged him (as he assured me) to think 
well of the matter ; and the other day lord-trea- 
surer appointed me to attend him. He took me into 
a private room, and I told liim my story ; “ that 
I Wiis commanded by your grace, and desired by 
some other bishops, to use what little credit I had, 
to solicit (under the direction of my lord-lieutenant) 
the remitting of (he first fruits ; whiclj, from the favour- 
able representation of his lordship to tlie queen about 
four years ago, the clergy were encouraged to hope 
would be granted ; that 1 had been told it might be 
of use if some person could be admitted to his pre- 
sence, at his usual times of being attended, in order to 
put him in mind : for the rest, they relied entirely on 
his excellency’s good office and his lordship’s dis- 
positions to favour the church.” He said, in answer, 
“ he was passive in this business : that he supposed the 
lord-lieutenant would engage in it, to whom, if I 
pleased, he would repeat what I bad said.” I replied, 
“ I had the honour of being well known to his excel- 
lency ; that I intended to ask his leave to solicit this 
matter with his lordship, but had not mentioned it yet, 
because I did not know whether I had credit enough 
to gain that access he was now pleased to honour me 
with ; that upon his lordship's leave to attend him, 
signified to me by the earl of Sunderland, I went to 
inform his excellency, not doubting his consent ; but 
did not find him at home, and therefore ventured to 
come ; but, not knowing how his excellency might 
understand it, I begged his lordship to say nothing to 
my lord lieutenant, until I had the honour to wail 
,on him again.” 

This my lord-treasurer agreed to, and, entering on the 
subject, told me, “ that since the queen’s grant of the 

“ A poem by OMisworth under the title of *'St. I’unes’fl 
VWiTk/ 
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^rst fruits here, he was conhdent not one clergyman in 
Bngland was a shilling the better.” I told him, ‘‘ I 
thought it lay under some incumbrances.” He said, “ it 
was true ; but besides that, it was wholly abused in 
the distribution ; that as to those in Ireland, they were 
an inconsiderable thing, not above 1000/. or 1200/. 
a-year, which was almost nothing for the queen to grant, 
upon two conditions : First, that it should be well dis- 
j) 08 ed of ; and, secondly, that it should be well received, 
with due acknowledgments ; in which cases he would 
give his consent : otherwise, to deal freely witli me, he 
never would.” I said, “ as to the first, that I was con- 
fident the bishops would leave the metliodsof disposing 
it entirely to her majesty's breast ; as to the second, her 
majesty and his lordship might count upon all the 
acknowledgments that the most grateful and dutiful 
subjects could pay to a prince. ^ Tiiat I had the mis- 
fortune to be altogether unknown to Ids lordship, else I 
should presume to ask him whether he understood any 

f )articular acknowledgments.” He replied, “By acknow- 
edgments I do not mean anything under their hands ; 
but I will so far explain myself to tell you I mean 
better acknowledgments than those of the clergy of 
England.” 

I then begged his lordship “ to give me his advice 
what sort of acknowledgments lie Ihouglit fittest for tlie 
clergy to make, which I was sure would be of mighty 
weight with them.” He answered, “ I can only say, 
again, such acknowledgments as they ought.” 

We had some other discourse of less moment ; and 
after licence to attend him on occasion, I took my 
leave. 

I tell your grace these particulars in his very words, 
as near as I can recollect, because I think them of 
moment, and 1 believe your grace may think them so 
too. I told Southwell all that had passed, and we agreed 
in our comments, of which I desired him now to inform 
you. He set out for Ireland this morning. I am re- 
solved to see my lord Sunderland in a day or two, and 
relate what my lord- treasurer said, as he has commanded 
me to do ; and perhaps I may prevail on him to let 
me know his lordship’s meaning, to which I am pre- 
pared to answer, as Mr. Southwell will let you know. 

At evening, the same day, I attended my lord-lieu- 
tenant, and desired to know what progress he had made ; 
and at the same time proposed “ that he would give 
me leave to attend lord -treasurer only as a common 
solicitor, to refresh his memory.” I was very much 
surprised at his answer, “ that the matter was not before 
the treasurer, but entirely with the queen, and there- 
fore it was needless ;” upon which, I said nothing of 
having been there. He said, “ he had writ lately to your 
grace an account of what was done ; that some progress 
was made ; but they put it off because it was a time of 
war, but that he had some hopes it would be done but 
this is only such an account as his excellency thinks fit 
to give, although I sent it your grace by his orders. I 
hoj)e that in his letters he is fuller. My lord-treasurer, 
on the other hand, assured me, “ he had the papers” 
(which his excellency denied) ; and talked of it as a 
matter that had long lain before him, which several 

C ersons in great employments assure me is and must 
e true. 

Thus your grace sees that I shall have nothing more 
to do in this matter, further than pursuing the cold scent 
of asking his excellency, once armonth, how it goes on ; 
which, I think, I had as good forbear, since it will turn 
to little account. All I can do is, to engage my lord 
Sunderland's interest with my lord- treasurer, whenever 
it is brought before him ; or to hint it to some other 
Ijersons of power and credit ; and likewise to endeavour 
to take off that scandal the clergy of Ireland lie under, 
of being the reverse of wliat they really are, with 
respect to the revolution, loyalty to the (jueen, and set- 


tlement of the crown ; which is here the construction of 
the word Tory, 

I design to tell my lord -treasurer that, tliis being a 
matter my lord-lieutenant has undertaken, he does not 
think proper I should trouble his lordship; and which, 
recommending it to his goodness, I shall forbear any 
further mention. I am sensible how lame and tedious 
an account this is, and humbly beg your grace's 
pardon ; but I still insist that, if it had been solicited 
four years ago by no abler hand than my own, while the 
duke of Ormond was in Ireland, it might have been 
done in a month : and I believe it may be so still, if 
his excellency lays any weight of his credit upon it, 
otherwise, God knows when. For myself, I have 
nothing more to dohere but to attend my lord- lieutenant s 
motions, of whose return we are very uncertain, and to 
manage some personal afiairs of my own. I beg the 
continuance of your grace's favour, and your blessing; 
and am, with all respect, your grace's most obe- 
dient, &c. 

FROM ANTHONY HENLEY, Esq.* 

Granj,M‘, September 16, 1708. 

Yesterhay tlie weather-glass was at 28 inches, which 
is lower than ever I saw it; the wind was at east, a 
very dull quarter ; the garden so wet there was no 
looking into it; and I myself, by consequence, in the 
spleen. Before night, the glass rose, the wind changed, 
the garden dried, 1 received your letter, and was as 
well as ever 1 wtis in my life, to my thinking, though 
perhaps you may think otherwise. The reason why 
your letter was so long a-coming to my hands was its 
being directed to me near W inchester, and Alresford is 
the post-town nearest to me. If the officers should 
come to you, doctor, if you want a security that your 
children shan't be troublesome to the parish, pray make 
use of me. I'll stand for 'em all, though you were to 
have as many as the Holland countess. We have had 
a tedious expectation of the success of the siege of 
Lisle : the country people begin to think there is no 
such thing, and say the newspapers talk of it to make 
people bear jmying taxes a year longer. I don’t know 
how Steele^ will get off of it; his veracity is at stake 
in Haritshire. Pray desire him to take the town, though 
he should leave the citadel for a nest-egg. I ha n’t the 
honour to know colonel Hunter ; but I never saw him 
in so good company as you have put him in, lord 
Halifax, Mr. Addison, Mr. Congreve, and the Gazetteer 
[Steele]. Since he is there, let him stay there. Pray, 
doctor, let me know whether writing letters be tjilking 
to oneself, or talking to other folks ; for 1 think the 
world has settled it that talking to oneself, which 
offends nobody, is madness ; and talking to other people, 
which generally is not quite so harmless, is wit, or good 
breeding, or religion, or — I won’t write a word more 
till you have satisfied me what I have been doing all 
this while. I am sure one need not have writ two pages 
to introduce my assuring you that 1 am your most 
affectionate humble servant, A. Henlev. 

FROM THE SAME. 

No vein tier S, 17r8. 

Dear Doctor, — Though you won’t send me your 
broomstick [The “ Meditation on a Broomstick”], 1 11 
send you as good a reflection upon death as even 
Adrian's himself, though the fellow was but an old 
farmer of mine that made it. He had been ill a gooa 
while ; and when his friends saw him a-going, they all 
came croaking about him as usual ; and one of them 
asking him, how he did? he replied, in great pain, “M 
I could but get this same breath out of my body, I'd 
take care, by G — , how I let it come in again.” This, 

« Of the GniiiKo, in the county of Southampton, M. P. foi 
Melconibe-Kcgis. 

•> Then writer of tlie " Gazette. ’ 
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if it w«ro put In fine Iratin, I fancy would moke as 
good a found as any I have met with. I am, your 
snout ifiectionate, humble servant^ A. Henley. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

London. November 0. 1708.^ 

Ml' Lord, — Your grace's letter of Sept. 7 found me in 
Kent, where I took the opportunity to retire during my 
lord Pembroke’s absence with his new lady, who are 
both expected to-morrow. I went afterward to Epsom, 
and returned but yesterday : this was the cause of my 
so long omitting to acknowledge your letter. I am ready 
to agree with your grace that very wrong representa- 
tions are made of things and persons here by people 
who reside on this side but a short time, converse at 
second or third hand, and on their return make a vanity 
of knowing more than they do. This I have observed 
myself in Ireland, even among people of some rank and 
quality ; and I believe your grace will proceed on much 
better grounds by trusting to your own wisdom and 
ex})erience of things than such intelligence. 

I spoke formerly all I knew of the twentieth parts; 
and whatever Mr. D— has said in his letters about 
staying until a peace, I do assure your grace, is nothing 
but words. However, that matter is now at an end. 
There is a new world here ; and yet I agree with you, 
that if there be an interregnum it will be the pro- 
perest time to address my lord-treasurer ; and I snail 
second it with all the credit I have, and very openly ; 
and I know not (if one difficulty lies in the way) but it 
may prove a lucky juncture. 

On my return from Kent (the night of the prince’s 
death), I staid a few days in town before I went to 
Epsom : I then visited a certain great man, and we en- 
tered very freel y into discourse upon the present juncture. 
He assured me there was no doubt now of the scheme 
holding about the admiralty [Orford], the government 
of Ireland [Wharton], and presidency of the council 
[Somers], the disposition whereof your grace knows 
as well as I ; and although I care not to mingle public 
affairs with the interest of so private a person as myself, 
yet, upon such a revolution, not knowing how far my 
friends may endeavour to engage me in the service of 
a new government, I would beg your grace to have 
favourable thoughts of me on such an occasion ; and 
to assure you that no prospect of making my fortune 
shall ever prevail on me to go against what becomes a 
man of conscience and truth, and an entire friend to 
the established church. This I say, in case such a 
thing should happen ; for my thoughts are turned 
another way, if the earl of Berkeley's journey to 
Vienna bolds, and the ministry will keep their pro- 
mise of making me the queen’s secretary, by which I 
shall be out of the way of parties, until it shall please 
God I have some place to retire to a little above con- 
terppt : or, if all fail, until your grace and the dean of 
St. Patrick 's shall think fit to dispose of that poor town 
living in my favour. 

Upon this event of the prince's death, tlie contention 
designed with the court about a speaker is dropped, 
and all agree in sir Richard Onslow, which is looked 
on as another argument for the scheme succeeding. 
This I had from the same hand. 

As to a comprehension which your grace seems to 
doub*. an i Mention of, from what was told me, I can 
say nothing : doubtless, it must be intended to come to 
that at last, if not worse ; but I believe at present, it 
was meant that there should be a consent to what was 
endeavoured at in your parliament last session. 

I thought to have writ more largely to your grace, 
imagining 1 had much matter in my head ; but it 
fails, or is not convenient at present. If the scheme 
holds, I shall make boldtD tell your grace my thoughts 
U formerly, under c .vei*, because I believe there will 


be a great deal to be thought of and done. A little ihne 
may produce a great deal. Things are now in great 
suspense both at home and abroad* The parliament, 
we think, will have no prorogation. There is no tallf 
of the duke of Marlborough’s return yet. Speculative 
people talk of a peace this winter, of which I can form 
no prospect according to our demands. I am, my lord, 
your grace’s most ol^ient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. . 

Your grace will please to direct your commands to 
me at St. James’s Cofieehouse in St. James’s-street. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November 20, 1708. 

Reverend Sir,— I have yours of the 9th instant, and if 
the scheme of alteration holds as represented, I despair 
of our twentieth parts in the present method ; yet I 
can't think it proper to move in any new course till tlie 
declaration of what is intended be more authentic. I 
have no good ground for my doiiht ; and yet in my 
own mind I make some question whether all things 
will be just as surmised. If I find this to be so in 
earnest, I will then endeavour to obtain an address to 
my lord-treasurer, which I suppose has been hitherto 
wanting ; but, if the matter stick on any considera- 
tions not agreeable, there is an end of it. To deal 
freely, I have very little hope of succeeding any way : 
but it will not make things worse to try the experiment. 

I understand some dissenters from hence will apply 
to the parliament of England this sesssion, to obtain a 
repeal of the test, and for a toleration on a larger foot 
than in England ; and that a fund is raised and agents 
appointed to solicit their affairs by the Presbyters of 
tlie north. I have had some intimation that all dis- 
senters are not of a mind in this point ; the other sects, 
if I am rightly informed, being as much afraid of them 
as of us ; and that they would rather be as they are 
than run the hazard of coming under theytt# divinum 
of Presbytery. Something pleasant enough is said to 
have happened on this occasion. A certain person en- 
deavoured to comfort them and remove their jealousy 
by telling them they needed not to fear; for that the 
greatest friends to dissenters, and who would be most 
zealous for toleration, never designed to establish any 
church, but only to destroy that which had the protec- 
tion of the laws. Whether this will give them satisfac- 
tion I can't tell ; but am certain that if any have so 
wicked a design they will fail in it. 

I am often alarmed with the fears of some good men, 
who would jiersuade me that religion is in danger of 
being rooted out of the hearts of men ; and they won- 
dered to see me so sanguine in the cause. But I tell 
them that I believe it is with religion as with paternal 
afl'ection ; some profligate wretches may forget it, and 
some may dose themselves so long with perverse think- 
ing as not to see any reason for it; but in spite of all 
the ill-natured and false philosophy of these two sorts 
of people, the bulk of mankind will love their children. 
And so it is and will be with the fear of God trd 
religion : whatever is general has a powerful cause; 
though every one cannot find it out. 

But I liave forgot my dissenters : the reason of theii 
applying in Great Britain is, because they see little 
reason to hojie for success here ; and if I can judge of 
the sense of gentlemen that compose the parliament, 
they never seemed to be further uom the humour of 
gratifying them. 

As to your own concern, you see hardly anything 
valuable is obtained any otherwise than by the goveni- 
' merit; and therefore, if you can attend the next lord- 
lieutenant, you, in my opinion, ought not to decline it. 
I assure myseif that you are too honest to come on ill 
terms ; nor do I believe any will explicitly be pro- 
posed. 1 could give several reasons why you should 
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embrace tbit, though I liave no exception against your 
•ecretarythip except that you may lose too much 
time in it, which, considering all things, you cannot so 
well spare at this time of the day. 

As ter my own part, 1 thank God I was never much 
frightened by any alterations : neither king James nor 
the earl of Tyrconnel shocked me. 1 always comforted 
myself with the 112th Psalm, 7th verse. I never was 
a favourite of any government, nor have I a prospect of 
being so, though I believe I have seen forty changes ; 
nor would I advise any friend to sell himself to any, 
so as to be their slave. I could write some other things 
tliat you would desire to know ; but pen and ink are 
dangerous tools in some men’s hands, and I love a 
friend with an appetite. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 

TO THE LORD ’PRIMATE. 

London, November 30, 1708. 

Mv Lord, — I writ to you about a fortnight ago after my 
return from the country, and gave you some account 
of an intended change at court, which is now finished. 
Care was taken to put lord Pembroke in mind of the 
first-fruits before he went out of his office ; but it was 
needless, for his excellency liad it at iieart, and the 
thing is done, of which I suppose you have an account. 
You know who goes over chaplain; the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and several other bishops, and the 
lord-treasurer himself, solicited that matter in a body ; 
it was thought absolutely necessary, considering tlie 
dismal notion they have here of so many higli-church 
archbishops among you; and your friend made no 
applications, for reasons left you to guess. I cannot 
yet learn whether you are to have a new parliament ; 
but I am apt to think you will, and that it must be 
thought necessary. The affair of Drogheday has 
made a noise here, and, like everything else on your 
side, is used as a handle : 1 have had it rung in my 
ears from certain persons. I hope you are prepared to 
take off the sacramental test, because that will be a 
means to have it taken off here among, us ; and that 
the clergy will be for it in consideration of the queen’s 
bounty ; and that men in employment will be so wise 
as to please the court, and secure themselves ; but, to 
think there is any design of bringing the Scotch into 
offices is a mere scandal. 

Lord Pembroke is to have the admiralty only a few 
months, then to have a pension of 4000/. a-year, and 
to retire ; and it is thought lord Orford will succeed 
him, and then it is hoped there will be an entire 
change in the admiralty ; that sir John Leake will be 
turned out, and the Whigs so well confirmed, that it 
will not be in the power of the court, upon a peace, to 
bring the balance on the other side. 

One Mr. Chute is named for secretary to lord Whar- 
ton ; he is a young man, but reckoned the shrewdest 
head in England ; and the person in whom the Pres- 
byterians chiefly confide ; and if money be necessary 
toward the good work in Ireland, it is reckoned he 
esan command af far as 100,000/. from the body of 
dissenters here. As to his principles, he is truly a 
moderate man, frequenting the church and the meeting 
indifferently, &c. 

The clergy are here in an uproar upon their being 
prorogued ; the archbishop of Canterbury takes pains 
to have it believed it was a thing done without his 
knowledge. A divine of note (but of the wrong side) 
Was with me the other day, and said he had it from a 
good hand that the reason of this proceeding was an 
intention of putting the parliament on examining and 
correcting courts ecclesiastic, Ulc, 

The archbishop of Dublin is represented here as one 
fiiat will very much oppose our designs ; and, although 
To the embassy at Vienna. 
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I will not say that the “ Observator w patd fbr wnUng 
a$ he deeif yet I can positively affirm to you that 
whatever he says of that archbishop, or of the affairs of 
Ireland, or those here, is exactly agreeable to wr 
thoughte and intentione. 

This is all 1 can recollect fit to inform you at pre« 
sent. — ^If you please, I shall from time to time send you 
anything that comes to my knowledge that may be 
worth your notice. I am, &c. 

TO DEAN STEREN. 

November 30, 1708, 

Sir, — I received a letter from you the Lord knows 
when, for it has no date ; but 1 conceive it to have 
been a month ago, for I met it when I came from Kent, 
where, and at Epsom, I passed about six weeks, to di- 
vert myself the fag-end of the summer, which proved 
to be the best weather we had. I am glad you made 
so good a progress in your building ; but you had the 
emblem of industry in your mind, for the bees begin 
at the top, and work downward, and at last work them- 
selves out of house and home, as many of you build- 
ers do. 

You know before this the great revolution we have 
had at court; and that Dr. Lambert is chaplain to the 
lord -lieutenant [lord Wharton]: the archbishop of 
Canterbury, several other bishops and my lord-trea- 
surer himself would needs have it so. I made no man- 
ner of application for that post, upon certain reasons, 
that I shall let you know if ever I have the happiness 
to see you again. 

My lord Sunderland rallied me on that occasion, 
and was very well pleased with my answer, “ that I 
observed one thing in all new ministries ; for tlie first 
week or two they are in a hurry, or not to be seen ; and 
when you come afterward they are engaged.” 

What I have to say of the public, &c., will be en- 
closed,® which, I suppose, will be shown you, and you 
will please to deliver as formerly. Lord Pembroke 
takes all things mighty well, and we pun. together as 
usual ; and he either makes the best use or the best 
appearance with his philosophy of any man I ever 
knew ; for it is not believed he is pleased at heart upon 
many accounts. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine is well, and has either writ 
to you last post, or designs it soon. 

Dr. Pratt is buying good pennyworths of books for 
the college, and has made some purchases that would 
set you a-longing. You have heard our mighty news^ 
is extremely dwindled in our last packets. However, 
we expected a very happy end of the campaign, which 
this sudden thaw and foul weather, begun here yester 
day, will soon bring to an issue. I am, &c. ^ 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, January 6, 1709. 

My Lord, — Before I received the honour of your 
grace's of Nov. 20, I had sent one enclosed, &c., with 
what account I could of affairs. Since that time the 
measures are altered of dissolving your parliament, 
which, doubtless, is their wisest course, for certain ob- 
vious reasons that your grace will easily apprehend ; 
and I suppose you have now received directions about 
proroguing it, for I saw the order some days ago. I 
should have acknowledged your grace's letter, if I had 
not been ever since persecuted with a cruel distemper 
of giddiness in my head, that would not suffer me to 
write or think of anything, and of which I am now 
slowly recovering. I sent you word of the affair of 
the first fruits being performed, which my lord Pem- 
broke had the goodness to send me immediate notico 

® Alluding to hi« letter to arcbbislioti Ring. 

•» ITie duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene o^llgetl th* 
elector of Bavaria to raise the siege of Brussels. 
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of. I seldom see bts lordship now, but when he pleases 
to command me ; for he sees nobody in public, and is 
very full of business. I fancy your grace will think it 
necessary that in due time his lordship should receive 
some kind of thanks in form. I have a fair pretence 
to merit in this matter, although, in my own conscience, 
I think I have very little, except my good wishes, and 
frequent reminding my lord Pembroke. But two great 
men in office, giving me joy of it, very frankly told 
me, “ that if I had not smoothed the way, by giving 
them and the rest of the ministry a good opinion of the 
justice of the thing, it would have met with opposition 
upon which I only remarked what I have always ob- 
served in courts, that when a favour is done there is 
no want of persons to challenge obligations. Mean- 
time, I am in a pretty condition, who have bills of 
merit given me, that I must thankfully acknowledge, 
and yet cannot honestly offer them in payment. I 
suppose the clergy will, in due time, send the queen 
an address of thanks for her favour. 

I very much applaud your grace’s “ sanguine tem- 
per,” as you call i^ and your comparison of religion 
to paternal affection ; but the world is divided into two 
sects, those that hojie the best, and those that fear the 
worst ; your grace is of the former, which is the wiser, 
the nobler, and most pious principle; and although I 
endeavour to avoid being of the other, yet upon this 
article I have sometimes strange weaknesses. I com- 
pare true religion to learning and civility, which have 
ever been in the world, but very often shifted their 
scenes; sometimes entirely leaving whole countries 
where they have long flourished, andremoving to others 
that were before barbarous ; which has been the case of 
Christianity itself, particularly in many parts of Africa; 
and how far the wickedness of a nation may provoke 
God Almighty to inflict so great a judgment is terri- 
ble to think. But as great princes, when they have 
subdued all about them, presently have universal 
monarchy in their thoughts; so your grace, having 
conquered all the corruptions in a diocese, and then 
pursued your victories over a province, would fain go 
further and save a whole kingdom, and would never 
be quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come out, 
pretended to be a letter hither from Ireland, against 
repelling the test,** wherein your grace’s character is 
justly set forth : for the rest, some parts are very well, 
and others puerile, and some facts, as I am informed, 
wrong represented. The author has gone out of his way 
to reflect on me as a person likely to write for repeal- 
ing the test, which I am sure is very unfair treatment. 
This is all I am likely to get by the company 1 keep. 
I arA used like a sober man with a drunken face, have 
the scandal of the vice without the satisfaction. I 
have told the ministry, with great frankness, my opinion, 
that they would never be able to repeal it, unless 
such changes should happen as I could not foresee ; 
and they all believe I difler from them in that point. 

Mr. Addison, who goes over first secretary, is a most 
excellent person ; and being my most intimate friend, 
I shall use all my credit to set him right in his notions 
of persons and things. I spoke to him with great plain- 
ness upon the subject of the test ; and he says he is 
confident my lord Wharton will not attempt it if he 
finds the bent of the nation against it. — I will say no- 
thing further of his character to your grace at present, 
because he has half persuaded me to have some thoughts 
of returning to Ireland, and then it will be time enough ; 
but if that hapfjens otherwise, I presume to recommend 
him to your grace as a person you will think worth 
Torr acquaintance. 

• Ihe tract was Swift’s own composition 


My lord Berkeley begins to drop his thoughts of 
going to Vienna ; and indeed I freely gave my opinicw 
against such a journey for one of his age and infirmi- 
ties. And I shall hardly think of going secretary wifli- 
out him, although the emperor’s ministers here think J 
will, and have writ to Vienna. I agree with your grace 
that such a design was a little too late at my years ; 
but, considering myself wholly useless in Ireland, and 
in a parish with an audience of half a score, and it 
being thought necessary that the queen should have a 
secretory at that court, my friends telling me it would 
not be difficult to compass it, I was a liltle tempted to 
pass some time abroad, until my friends would make 
me a little easier in my fortunes at home. Besides, I 
had hojjes of being sent in time to some other court, 
and in the mean while the pay would be forty shillings 
a-day, and the advantage of living, if I pleased, in 
lord Berkeley’s family. But, I believe, this is now 
all at an end. I am, my lord, with the greatest respect 
your grace 8 most obedient and most humble servant, , 
Jonathan Swift. 

My lord 'Wharton says he intends for Ireland tliC 
beginning of March. 

A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMME 
AN G LOIS A PARIS. 

Loudon, January 12, 170», 

Sir, — I know no people so ill used by your men of 
Vmsiness as their intimate friends. About a fortnight 
after Mr. Addison bad received the letter you were 
pleased to send me, he iirst told me of it with an air of 
recollection, and after ten days further of grace, thouglit 
fit to give it me ; so you know where to fix the whole 
blame that it was no sooner acknowledged. ’Tis a 
delicate cxjiedient you prisoners have of diverting your- 
selves in an enemy's country, for which other men 
would be banged. I am considering whether there be 
no way of disturbing your quiet by writing some dark 
matter that may give the French court a jealousy of 
you. I suppose Monsieur Chaniillard or some of his 
commissaries must have this letter interpreted to them 
before it comes to your hands ; and therefore I here 
think good to warn them that, if they exchange you 
under six of their lieutenant-generals, they will be losers 
by the bargain. But that tl»ey may not mistake me, 

1 (ft) not mean as viceroy (le Firginia, mats comme le 
colonel Hunter. I would advise you to be very tender 
of your honour, and iiot fall in love ; because I have 
a scruple whether you can keep your parole if you 
become a prisoner to the ladies ; at least it will be 
scandalous for a free Briton to drag two chains at once. 

1 presume you have the liberty of Paris and fifty 
miles round, and have a very light pair of fetters, con- 
trived to ride or dance in, and see A’ersailles, and every 
place else, except St. Germain. 1 bear the ladies call 
you already noire prisonnier Hunter, le plus honnite 
gar^ondu momle. Will you 'French yet own us Bri- 
tons to be a brave people ? Will they allow the duke 
of Marlborough to be a great general ? Or are they 
all as partial as their gazetteers ? Have you yet met 
any French colonel whom you remember to have for- 
merly knocked from his horse, or shivered at least a 
lance against his breastplate ? Do you know the 
wounds you have given when you see the scars f Do 
you salute your old enemies with 

— ^“Stetimus tela aspera contra, 
Contulimusque maims?” 

Fous savez que Monsieur d' Addison, noire bon ami, 
fait secritaire. d'etat d'Jrelande / and unless you 
*make haste over and get me my Virginian bishopric, he 
will persuade me to go with him, for the A'ienna pro- 
ject is oil’; which is a great disappointment to the de- 
sign I had of displaying my politics at the emperor’s 
court. I do not like the subject you have assigned tnc 
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to entertain you with. Crowder is sick, to the comfort 
of all quiet people ; and Frowde, is rSvmr a ptindre. 
Mr. Addison and 1 often drink your health, and this 
day I did it with Will Pate, a certain adorer of yours, 
who is both a hel eijmt and a woollendraper. The 
Whigs carry all before them, and how far they will 
pursue their victories we underrate Whigs can hardly 
tell. I have not yet observed the Tories’ noses ; their 
number is not to be learned by telling of noses, for 
every Tory has not a nose. 

’Tis a loss you are not here to partake of three weeks* 
frost, and eat gingerbread in a booth, by a fire upon 
the Thames. Mrs. Floyd looked out with both her 
eyes, and we had one day’s thaw : but she drew in her 
head, and it now freezes as hard as ever. 

As for the convocation, the queen thought fit to pro- 
rogue it, though at the expense of Dr. AtU^rbury’s dis- 
pleasure, who was designed *heir prolocutor, and is 
now raving at the disappointment. 

I amuse myself sometimes with writing verses to 
Mrs. Finch, and sometimes with projects for the uniting 
of parlies, which I perfect over night and burn in the 
morning. Sometimes Mr. Addison and 1 steal to a 
pint of bad wine, and wisli for no third person but you ; 
who, if you were with us, would never be satisfied 
without three more. You know, I believe, that poor 
Dr. Gregory* is dead, and Keil® solicits to be his 
successor; but party reaches even to lines and circles, 
and he will hardly carry it, being reputed a Tory, which 
yet he utterly denies. We are lit re nine times madder 
after operas than ever ; and have got a new castrato 
from Italy, called Nicolini, who exceeds Ahilentini, I 
know not how many bars’ length. Lords Somers aud 
Halifax are as well as busy statesmen can be in par- 
liament time. Lord Dorset is nobody’s favourite but 
yours and Mr. Prior’s, who has lately dedicated his 
book of poems to him ; which is all the press has fur- 
nished us of any value since you went. Mr. Pringle, 
a gentleman of Scotland, succeeds Mr. Addison in the 
secretary’s office; and Mr. Shute, a notable young 
Presbyterian gentleman, under thirty years old, is made 
a commissioner of the customs. This is all I can think 
of, either public or private, worth telling you : perhaps 
you have heard part or all of both from other hands, 
but you must be content ; pray let us know what hopes 
we have of seeing you, and how soon ; and be so kind 
or just to believe me always your most faithful, 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. Mr. Steele presents his most humble service to 
you : and I cannot forbear telling you of your mi’- 
chancete to impute the “ Letter on Enthusiasm” to me, 
when I have some good reasons to think the author is 
now at Paris. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dubliu, February 10, 1709. 

Reverend Sir, — I received yours of last Jan. 6, 
and you will find but a sorry correspondent of me. I 
have been confined near two months this winter, and 
forbid pen and ink by my physician ; though, 1 thank 
Gofi, I was more frightened, as it happened, than hurt. 
I had a colic about the year 1696, that brought me to 
extremity, and all despaired of my life, and the news- 
letters reported me dead. It began at the same time 
of the year, and the same way it did then, and the 
winters were much alike ; and I verily lielieve had 1 
not had the assistance of my old physician sir Patrick 
Dun, I should have run the same course, which I could 
not have supported. But with a little physic, and the 
Spa and Bafti waters, I escaped without other hard- 
ships than keeping at home ; and so much for private 
afiairs 

• Two famous raathematirmns. 


As to the public, I had a letter from my lord Pem- 
broke, wherein he told me the first-fruits and twentieth 
parts were granted, and that my lord- lieutenant will 
bring over the queen’s letter for ffiem. I returned him 
my thanks, and as soon as the order comes he will 
have a public acknowledgment. 

I have seen a letter that passes as from a member of 
the house, &c. I think your judgment concerning it 
is very just. But pray by what artifice did you con- 
trive to pass for a Whig? As I am an honest man, I 
courted the greatest Whigs 1 knew, and could not gain 
the reputation of being counted one. 

But you need not be concerned ; J will engage you 
will lose nothing by that paper. I wish some facts had 
been well considered before vouched : if any one mat- 
ter in it prove false, what do you think will come of 
the paper? In short, it will not be in the power of 
man to hinder it from a warm entertainment. 

As to the test, I believe that matter is over for this 
season. I was much for dissolving this present par- 
liament, and calling a new one this spring. I had a 
pretty good account of the future elections, which, as 
far as rny acquaintance reached, were settled :^and I 
was sure that, without great force and artifice, the new 
members would never have repealed the test ; but I 
did not know what the influence of a lord-lieutenant 
(when well acquainted in the kingdom, and who knew 
how to take his measures justly) might have eflected, 
and we know very well what force, management, and 
timing matters have ; and there is hardly anything 
but powerful persuasions, terror, and ostentation of 
interest may eflect, especially in popular elections. 
And to confess the truth to you, 1 am not altogether 
easy in that matter yet, especially if things take any 
new turn in England. It is whispered, but I know 
not by what autliority, that the queen herself was at 
the bottom of what passed in the liouse of commons 
with you, and that the ministry screened her in that 
affair, for reasons that may be guessed at. 

I am wonderfully pleased at the good character you 
give Mr. Addison. If he be the man that you repre- 
sent him to be, (and I have confidence in your judg- 
ment,) he will 1)0 able to serve his lord effectually, 
and procure himself love and respect here. I can’t 
say it will he in my power to do him any service : but 
my good wishes and endeavours shall not be wanting. 

Mr. Stougliton preaclied a sermon here, on the 30th 
of January, king Charles’s martyrdom, that gives great 
oft’ence : the government heard it, but 1 was ill at 
home, which dean Sterne will needs have a providence. 
If the representation I have of it be true, 1 am sure 1 
should have suspended him, if it had cost me both my 
reputation and interest. I have represented what 1 
have heard of it, and have discoursed my lord-chan- 
cellor about it, and told him of what consequence I 
think it to be, both to him and us, and that it should 
not pass without censure. I have not as yet seen my 
lord-primate. Wise men are doing all they can to 
extinguish faction ; and fools and elves are throwing 
firebrands. Assure yourself this had an ill effect on 
the minds of most here ; for, tliough they espouse the 
revolution, they heartily abhor forty-one. And no- 
thing can create the ministry more enemies, and be a 
greater handle for calumny than to represent their, 
and those that espoused them, to be such as murdered 
king Charles I., and such are all that approve or ex- 
cuse it. 

As to your own affairs, I wish you could have come 
over chaplain as I proposed ; but since a more power- 
ful interest interposed, I believe you had best use 
your endeavours there ; but if nothing happens before 
my lord-lieutenant comes over, you had best make us 
a visit. Had you been here, 1 believe something might 
have been done for you before this. The deanery of 
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Down it fallen^ and application has been made for it 
to tny lord-lieutenatity but it yet hangs, and I know 
not what will become of it; but if you could eitiier 
get into it, or get a good man with a comforteble 
benefice removed to it, it might make present provision 
for you. I have many things more to say ; but they 
aie so much of a piece with these I have writ already 
that you may guess at them all by this sample. God 
be with you: Amen. William Dublin. 

ME. LE CLERC TO MR. ADDISCtN. 

Amsterdam, February 18, 1709. 

Sib, — I did myself the honour to write to you at the 
beginning of the present year, to beg you would be so 
good as to inform me of a particular affair, of which it 
behoved me to get the earliest intelligence ; and yet I 
have no answer from you. I have only been inft^rmed 
that you have resigned the post you lately held, in 
order to go over to Ireland as secretary to lord 
Wharton. I wish you joy upon this event, presuming 
that the latter employ is preferable to the former; 
though I am very sensible that I shall be a loser by 
vour removal. Still I wish you all manner of satis- 
faction in your new offices ; and heartily pray that 
God may crown all your enterprises with success. The 
favour I begged of you was to send me the family- 
name and titles of my lord Halifax ; and to ask himself, 
if you thought proper, whether he would permit me 
to dedicate my “ Livy ” to him. As you had signified 
to me by Mr. Philips that you had forgot the sheet 
which I wanted in Mr. Rymer's collection, I had sent 
you word that it is the sheet 10 T, or the four pages 
immediately preceding the index of names in the first 
tome. If you have got it since, be so good as to send 
it to Messrs. Toutton and Stuiguer, carefully folded up 
and directed to me. I suppose this letter will find 
you still at London, because it is reported that lord 
Wharton will not set out till toward the month of 
April. 7'here is nothing new here in the republic of 
letters worth your notice. The Jesuits of Paris have 
passed a severe censure on father Hardouin’s opinions, 
and obliged him to retract them in a very ignominious 
manner. We shall see what will be the consequence. 
I should be glad I could be of any service to you 
here ; you would then see how sincerely I am, sir, your 
most humble and obedient servant, J. Le Clerc. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, March 12, 1709. 

Reverend Sir, — The business of the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits is still on the anvil. We are given to 
understand that her majesty designs, out of her royal 
bounty, to make a grant of them for charitable uses, 
and that it is designed this grant should come over 
with his excellency the lord-lieutenant The bishops 
in this town at present thought it reasonable to apprise 
his excellency of the affair, and to address him for his 
favour in it, which accordingly is done by this post 
We have sent with this address the representation 
made at first to her majesty about it ; the reference to 
the commissioners of the revenue here, and their re- 
port, together with the memorial to the lord Pembroke. 
In that there is mention of the state of the diocese of 
Dublin, as a specimen of the condition of the clergy 
of Ireland, by which it will appear how much we stand 
in need of such a gift This we could not well send 
to his excellency, because it is very long, and we ap- 
prehend that it might be improper to give him so 
much trouble at first, l)efore be was any way apprised 
of the matter ; but, if you think that his excellency 
may judge it agreeable that it should be laid before 
him, I entreat the favour of you to apply to my lord 


Pembroke's secretary, with whom it is, far the o/igitialf 
or a copy of it, and present it to my lord-lieutenant, 
or leave it with his secretary. I have engaged for you 
to my brethren that you will be at this trouble : and 
there is a memorial to this purpose at the foot of the 
copy of the representation made to the earl of Pem- 
broke, transmitted with the other papers. What charges 
you are at upon this account will be answered by me. 

The good impression you have given me of Mr. 
Addison, my lord-lieutenant’s secretary, has encou- 
raged me to venture a letter to him on this subject, 
which I have enclosed, and make you the full and 
sole judge whether it ought to be delivered. I can't 
be competently informed by any here whether it may 
be pertinent or no, but I may and do depend on 
your prudence in the case, who, I believe, will neither 
omit wliat may be useful, nor suffer me to do an offi- 
cious or impro|)er thing. I mix no other matter with 
this, besides what agrees with all occasions, the tender 
of the hearty prayers and wishes for you of, sir, your 
&c. ‘ William Dublin. 

The reversal of my lord Slane’s « outlawry makes a 
mighty noise through this kingdom : for aught I can 
remember, the destroying of our woollen manufactory 
did not cause so universal a consternation. 

A MONSIEUR MONSIEUR HUNTER, GENTILHOMMl 
ANGLOIS A PARIS. 

liOndon, March 88. 1709 
Sir, — I am very much obliged to you for the favour 
of a kind reproach you sent me in a letter to Mr. Ad- 
dison, which he never told me of till this day, and that 
accidentally ; but 1 am glad at the same time that I 
did not deserve it, having sent you a long letter in 
return to that you was pleased to honour me with ; 
and it is a pity it should be lost ; for, as I remember, 
it was full of the diei fahulaSy and such particularities 
as do not usually find place in newspapers. Mr. Ad- 
dison has been so taken up for some months in the am- 
phibious circumstances of premier C to my lord 

Sunderland and secretary of state'* for Ireland, that he 
is the worst man I know either to convey an idle letter 
or deliver what he receives ; so that 1 design, when I 
trust him with this, to give him a memorial along with 
it ; for if my former has miscarried, I am half per- 
suaded to give him the blame. I find you a little 
lament your bondage, and indeed in your case it re- 
quires a good share of philosophy : but if you will not 
be angry, 1 believe I may have been the cause you aie 
still a prisoner ; fori imagine my former letter was 
intercepted by the French court, when the most Chris- 
tian king, reading one passage in it (and duly con- 
sidering the weight of the person who wrote it) where I 
said, if the French king understood your value as well 
as we do, he would not exchange you for count Tal- 
lard and all the debrit of Blenheim together ; for I 
must confess I did not rally when I said so. 

1 hear your good sister, the queen of PomUnki,* 
waits with impatience till you are restored to your do- 
minions; and that your rogue of a viceroy returns 
money fast to England, against the time he must 
retire from his government. Meantime Philips writes 
verses in a sledge, upon the frozen sea, and transmits 
them hither to thrive in our wanner clime under the 
shelter of my lord Dorset. I could send you a great 
deal of news from the Jtespfd)lica Grubstreetariay which 
was never in greater altitude, though I have been of 
late but a small contributor. A cargo of splinters from 
the Arabian rocks have been lately shipwrecked in the 

■ Christopher Fleming, bsron of Slane. having taken up 
arms for king James, in 1688, in Ireland, where he was colonel 
of a regiment of foot, afterwards lost his estate, and was out- 
lawed, till queen Anne reversed his attainder. 

IVincipal secretary to the earl of Wliarton. 

Referring to m*\ane\ Hunter's governmeni of Virginia. 
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fluniMg, U iibe irreparable damage of the virtuosi. Mrs. 
Cong and I ue fallen out ; I shall not trouble you 
with the cause, but don't you think her altogether in the 
wrong f But Mrs. Barton is still in my good graces ; 
I design to make her tell me when you are to be re* 
deem^, and will send you word. There it is now, 
you think 1 am in jest ; but 1 assure you, the best in* 
telligence 1 get of public affairs is from ladies, fur 
the ministers never tell me anything ; and Mr. Addison 
is nine times more secret to me than anybody else, 
because 1 have the happiness to be thought his friend. 
The company at St. James's coffeehouse is as bad os 
evfr, but it is not quite so good. The beauties you 

are all gone off this frost, and we have got a new 
^ for spring, of which Mrs. Chetwind and Mrs. Wors- 
ley are the principal. The vogue of operas holds up 
wonderfully, though we have had them a year ; but 
1 design to set up a party among the wits to run them 
down by next winter, if true English caprice does not 
interpose to save us the labour. Mademoiselle Spau- 
heim is going to marry ray lord Fitzharding, at least 
I have heard so ; and if you find it otherwise at your 
return, the consequences may possibly be survived ; 
however, you may tell it the Paris gazetteer, and let 
me have ^e pleasure to read a lie of my own sending. 
I suppose you have heard that the town has lost an old 
duke and recovered a mad duchess. The duke of 
Marlborough has at length found an enemy that dares 
face him, and which he will certainly fly before with 
the first opportunity, and we are all of opinion it will 
be his wisest course to do so. Now the way to be pro- 
digiously witty would be by keeping you in suspense, 
and not letting you know that this enemy is nothing 
out the north-east wind, which stops his voyage to 
Holland. This letter, going in Mr. Addison’s packet, 
will, I hope, have better luck than the former. I shall 
go for Ireland some time in summer, being not able 
to make my friends in the ministry consider my merits, 
or their promises, enough to keep me here ; so that all 
my hopes now terminate in my bisliopric of Virginia :• 
in the mean time, I hold fast my claim to your promise 
of corresponding with me, and that you will hencefor- 
ward address your letters for me, at Mr. Steele’s office, at 
the Cockpit, who has promised his care in conveying 
them. Mr. Domvil is now at Geneva, and sends me 
word he is become a convert to the Whigs, by observ- 
ing the good and ill effects of freed )m and slavery 
abroad. 

I am now with Mr. Addison, with whom I have 
fifty times drunk your health since you left us. He is 
hurrying away for Ireland, and I can at present lengthen 
my letter no further ; and I am not certain whether 
you will have any from him or not till he gets to Ire- 
land. However, he commands me to assure you of his 
humble service ; and I pray God too much business 
may not spoil le plut honnSte komme du monde ; for it is 
certain, wnich of a man's good talents he employs on 
business must be detracted from his conversation. I 
cannot write longer in so good company, and therefore 
conclude. Y our most faithful and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE LORD-PRIMATE MARSH.b 

London, March 84. 1709. 

My Lord, — I am commanded by his excellency the 
lord-lieutenant to send the enclosed to your grace, in an- 
swer to a letter his excellency lately received from your 
grace and several bishops, relating to the first-fruits of 

• There was at this time a desixe to make Swift bishop of 
V ixginia, with power to ordain priests and deacons for our colo- 
nies in America. 

b Indorsed by Swift, “Copy of a letter to the lord-primate 
•f Ireland, by lord Wharton's order.” 

VOl.. It. 


I Ireland. This will spare your grace and their lord- 
I ships the trouble of any furtlier account from me. I 
sbi£[ therefore only add that his excellency comaiandf 
me to assure your grace of his hearty inclination in 
favour of ffie church of Ireland ; and am, with great 
respect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and most 
obedient servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

March 86. 1709. 

My Lord, — I should have acknowledged yours of Feb. 
10 long ago if I had not stayed to see what became of 
the first-fruits. I have likewise yours of the 12th in- 
stant. I will now tell you the proceeding in this un- 
happy affair. Some time after the prince’s death lord 
Pembroke sent me word by sir Andrew Fountaine that 
the queen had granted the thing, and afterward took 
the compliment 1 made him upon it. He likewise ( I 
suppose) writ to the same purpose himself to the arch- 
bishop of Dublin. I was then for a long time pursued 
by a cruel illness, tliat seized me at fits, and hindered 
me from meddling in any business ; neither, indeed, 
could 1 at all suspect there was any need to stir any 
more in this, until, often asking Mi. Addison whether 
he had any orders about it, I was a little in pain, and 
desired Mr. Addison to inquire at the treasury whether 
such a grant had then passed*? and finding an unwill- 
ingness, I inquired myself, where Mr. Taylor assured 
me there were never any orders for such a grant. This 
was a month ago, and then 1 began to despair of the 
whole thing. Lord Pembroke was hard to be seen, 
neither did I think it worth talking the matter with 
him. What perplexed me most was, why he should 
tell me, and write to Ireland, that the business was 
done ; for if the account he sent to Ireland were not 
as positive as what he gave me, I ought to be told so 
from thence. 1 had no opportunity of clearing this 
matter until the day I received your last letter ; when 
his explanation was, that he had been promised he 
should carry over the grant when he returned to Ire* 
land, and that his memorial was now in the Treasury. 
Yet, when I had formerly begged leave to follow this 
matter with lord -treasurer only, in the form of common 
soliciting, he was uneasy, and told me lord- treasurer 
had nothing at all to do with it, but that it was a 
matter purely between the queen and himself, as I 
have told you in former letters ; which, however, I knew 
then to be otherwise, from lord- treasurer himself. So 
that all I had left me to do was only the cold amuse- 
ment of now and then refreshing lord Pembroke’s me- 
mory, or giving the ministry, as I could find opportu- 
nity, good dispositions toward the thing. Upon this 
notice from lord Pembroke, I immediately went to 
lord Wharton, which was the first attendance 1 ever 
paid him. He was then in a great crowd ; I told him 
my business ; he said he could not then discourse 
of it with me, but would the next day.” 1 guessed 
the meaning of that, and saw the very person I ex- 
pected just come from him. Then 1 gave him an ac- 
count of my errand. I think it not convenient to re- 
peat here the particulars of his answer ; but the formal 
part was this : “ That he was not yet properly lord- 
lieutenant until he was sworn ; that he expected the same 
application should be made to him as had been done to 
other lord-lieutenants ; that be was very well disposed,” 
&c. I took the boldness to begin answering those objec- 
tions, and designed to offer some reasons ; but he rose 
suddenly, turned oil' the discourse, and seemed in haste ; 
so I was forced to take my leave. 1 had an intention 
to offer my reasons in a memorial ; but was advised, 
by very good hands, to let it alone, as infallibly to no 
purpose. And, in short, I observe such a reluctancf 
in some friends, whose credit 1 would employ, that I 
begin to think no further of it. 
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1 hacl writ thus far without receiving a former letter 
from the archbishop of Dublin, wherein he tells me 
mitively that lord Pembroke had sent him word the 
nrst-fruiti were granted, and that lord Wharton would 
carry over the queen’s letter, &c. I appeal to you 
what any man could think after this ? neither, indeed, 
had I the least suspicion, until Mr. Addison told me 
he knew nothing of it ; and that I had the same account 
from the treasury. It is wonderful a great minister 
should make no difference between a grant and the pro- 
mise of a grant ; and it is as strange that all I could 
say would not prevail on him to give me leave to soli- 
cit the finishing of it at the Treasury, which could not 
have taken the least grain of merit from him. Had I 
the least suspected it had been only a promise, I would 
have applied to lord Wharton above two months ago ; 
and so I believe would the archbishop of Dublin 
from Ireland, which might have prevented, at least, 
the present excuse, of not having had the same ap- 
plication, although others might, I suppose, have been 
found. 

I sent last post, by the lord -lieutenant’s commands, 
an enclosed letter from his excellency to the lord-pri- 
mate. In answer to a passage in your former letter, 
Mr. Stoughton is recommended for a chaplain to the 
lord-lieutenant. His sermon is much recommended 
by several here. He is a prudent person, and knows 
how to time things. Others of somewhat better figure 
are as wise as he. A bold opinion is a short easy way 
to merit, and very necessary for those who have no 
other. 

I am extremely afflicted with a cold, and cough at- 
tending it, which must excuse anything ill expressed in 
this letter. Neither is it a subject in the present cir- 
cumstances very pleasant to dwell upon. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


PROM MR. ADDISON. 

Dublin, April 22 , 1709 . 

Dear Sib, — I am in a very great hurry of business, but 
cannot forbear thanking you for your letter at Chester, 
which was the only entertainment I met with in that 
place. I hope to see you very suddenly, and will wait 
on our friend the bishop of Clogher, as soon as I can 
possibly. I have had just time to tell him, enpaasanty 
that you are well. I long to see you, and am, dear sir, 
your most faithful and most obedient servant, 

J. Addison. 

We arrived yesterday at Dublin. 


FROM THE SAME. 

Dublin Castle, June 25, 1709. 

Dear Sir, — I am heartily glad to hear you are so near 
us. If you will deliver the enclosed to the captain of 
the fVolf I dare say he will accommodate you with all 
in his power. If he has left Chester, I have sent you a 
bill according to tlie bishop of Clogher’s desire, of 
wliom I have a thousand good things to say. I do not 
ask your excuse about the yacht, l^cause I don’t want 
it, as you shall hear at Dublin ; if I did, I should think 
myself inexcusable. I long to talk over all affairs 
with you, and am ever, dear sir, yours most entirely, 

J. Addison. 

P.S. The yacht will come over with the acts of par- 
liament, and a convoy, about a week hence, which op- 
portuniW you may lay hold of, if you do not like the 
fVo^, I will give orders accordingly. 


FROM THE SAME. 

Monday morning? 

Dear 8ir,»-I think it very hard I should be in the 
same kingdom with Dr. Swift, and not have the happi- 
ness of his commny once in three days. The bishop 
•f Cbgher intend to call on you this morning*, as win 


your humble servant in my return from Chappie -Tward 
whither I am just now going. Your humble servant. 

J. Addison. 


FROM THE EARL OF HALIFAX. 

October 6, 1709. 

Sir, — Our friend Mr. Addison telling me that be was 
to write to you to- night, I could not let his packet go 
away without telling you how much I am concerned 
to find them returned without you. I am quite 
ashamed for myself and my friends to see you left in a 
place so incapable of tasting you ; and to see so much 
merit and so great qualities unrewarded by those who 
are sensible of them. Mr. Addison and I are entered 
into a new confederacy, never to give over the pursuit, 
nor to cease reminding those who can serve you, till 
your worth is placed in that light it ought to shine in. 
Dr. South holds out still, but he cannot be immortal. 
The situation of his prebend would make me doubly 
concerned in serving you, and uj)on all occasions that 
shall offer I will be your constant solicitor, your sin- 
cere admirer, and your unalterable friend. I am your 
most humble and obedient servant, Halifax. 


FROM MR. STEELE. 

Lord Sunderland’s Office, October 8, 1709. 
Dear Sir,— Mr. secretary Addison went this morning 
out of town, ar>d left behind him an agreeable command 
for me, viz-, to forward the enclosed, [the preceding 
letter,] which lord Halifax sent him for you. I assure 
you no man could say more in praise of another than 
he did in your behalf at that noble lord’s table on Wed- 
nesday last. I doubt not but you will find by the 
enclosed the effect it had upon him. No opportunity 
is omitted among powerful men to upbraid them for 
your stay in Ireland. The company that day at din- 
ner were lord Edward Russel, lord Essex, Mr. Mayn- 
waring, Mr. Addison, and myself. I have heard such 
things said of that same bishop of Clogher, with you, 
that I have often said he must be entered ad eundem in 
our house of lords. Mr. Philips dined with me yester- 
day ; he is still a shepherd, and walks very lonely 
through this unthinking crowd in London. I wonder 
you do not write sometimes to me. 

The town is in great expectation from Bickerstaff j* 
what pa^ed at the election for his first table ^ being to 
be published this day sevennight. I have not seen Ben 
Tooke a great while, but long to usher you and yours 
into the world. Not that there can he anything added 
by me to your fame, but to walk barencaded before 
you. 1 am, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Richard Steele. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

St. James’s Place, April 11, 1710. 
Sir, — ^1 have run so much in debt with you that I do 
not know how to excuse myself, and therefore shall 
throw myself wholly upon your good nature j’' and pro- 
mise, if you will pardon what is past, to be more punc- 
tual with you for the future. I hope to have the 
happiness of waiting on you very suddenly at Dublin, 
and do not at all regret the leaving of England, while I 
am going to a place where I shall have the satisfaction 
and honour of Dr. Swift’s conversation. I shall not 
trouble you with any occurrences here, because I hope 
to have the pleasure of talking over all affairs with you 
very suddenly. We hope to be at Holyhead by file 
30th instant. Lady Wharton stays in England. I 
suppose you know that 1 obeyed yours and the bishop 
of Clogher’s commands, in relation to Mr. Smith ; for 
I desired Mr. Dawson to acquaint you with it. J 

a TThe name asaumeid by the author of the “ Tatler.” 

^ Meaning the choosing the worthies for the Table of 
Fame }” an allegory which appeared in the ** Tatler,” No- IxxxL 
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mast beg my most humble duty to the bishop of Clog- 
her. 1 heartily long to eat a dish of bacon and beans 
in the best company in the world. Mr. Steele and I 
often drink your health. 

1 am forced to give myself airs of a punctual corre- 
mndence with you in discourse with your friends at 
St James’s coffeehouse, who are always asking me 
questions about you when they have a mind to pay 
meir court to me, if I may use so magnificent a 
phrase. Pray, dear doctor, continue your friendship 
toward me, who love and esteem you, if possible, as 
much as you deserve. I am ever, dear sir, yours en- 
tirely, ’ J. Addison. 

TO DEAN STERNE. 

[with a proxy for his appearance as prebendary 

OF DUNr.AVAN AT THE AttCHBISHOP’s VISITATION.] 
Laracor, April 17, 1710. 

Sir, — You have put me under the necessity of writing 
you a very scurvy letter, and in a very scurvy manner. 
It is the want of horses, and not of inclination that 
hinders me from attending on you at the chapter. But 
I would do it on foot to see you ^ visit in your own 
right; but if I must be visited by proxy, by proxy 1 
will ap{^ar. The ladies [Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Dingleyj of St Mary’s delivered me your commands ; 
but Mrs. Johnson had dropped half of them by the 
shaking of her horse. I have made a shift, by the 
assistance of two civilians and a book of precedents, 
to send you the jargon annexed, with a blank for the 
name and title of any prebendary who will have the 
charity to answer for me. Those words, gravi incom-- 
modo, are to be translated, the want of a horse. In a 
few days I expect to hear the two ladies lamenting the 
fieshpots of Cavan-street. I advise them, since they 
have given up their title and lodgings of St Mary, to 
buy each of them a palfrey, and take a squire and 
seek adventures. I am here quarrelling with the frosty 
weather for spoiling my poor half-dozen of blossoms. 
Spes anni coUapta ruit : whether these words be mine 
or Virgil’s, I cannot determine. I am this minute 
very busy, being to preach to-day before an audience 
of at least fifteen people, most of them gentle, and all 
simple. 

1 can send you no news : only the employment of 
my parishioners may, for memory-sake, be reduced 
under these heads ; Mr. Percival is ditching ; Mrs. 
Percival in her kitchen ; Mr. Wesley switching ; Mrs. 
W'esley stitching; sir Arthur Langford ricking, which 
is a new word for heaping up riches. I know no other 
rhyme but bitching, and that I hope we are all past. 
Well, sir, long may you live the hospitable owner 
of good bits, good books, and good buildings. The 
bishop of Clogher would envy me for these three bet, 
I am your most obedient, humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

DR. SWIFTS A(XX)UNT OF HIS MOTHER’S DEATH, 

, 1710. 

Mem. — ^Oh Wednesday, between seven and eight in 
the evening. May 10, 1710, I received a letter in my 
chamber at Laracor (Mr. Percival and John Beaumont 
being by) from Mrs. Fenton, dated May 9th, with one 
enclosed, sent from Mrs. Worrall at Leicester to Mrs. 
Fenton, giving an account that my dear mother, Mrs. 
Abigail SwiR, died that morning, Monday, April 
24, 1710,^ about ten o'clock, after a long sickness, 
being ill all winter, and lame, and extremely ill a 
month or six weeks before her death. I have now lost 
my barrier between me and death ; God grant I may 

• Dr. Sterne wu then vicar-general of the diocese of Dublin. 

“1710, April 27, Abigail Swift, widow, aged 70 yeora, 
buned.” Register of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 


live to be as well prepared for it as I confldenrly be> 
lieve her to have been! If the way to heaven be 
through piety, truth, justice, and charity, she is there.* 

FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Dublin, June S, 17 10. 

Dear Sik, — I am just now come from Finglas, where 
I have been drinking your health, and talking of you, 
with one who loves and admires you better than any 
man in the world, except your humble servant. We 
both agree in a request that you will set out for Dublin 
as soon as possiWe. To tell you truly, I find the 
place disagreeable, and cannot imagine why it should 
appear so now more than it did last year. You know 
I look upon everything that is like a compliment as a 
breach of friendship, and therefore shall only tell you 
that 1 long to see you, without assuring you that 1 
love your company and value your conversation more 
than any man’s, or that I am, with the most inviolable 
sincerity and esteem, dear sir, your most faithful, most 
humble, and most obedient servant, J. Addison. 

FROM SIR ANDREW FOUNTAINE. 

June 27, 1710. 

I NEITHER can nor will have patience any longer; and. 

Swift, you are a confounded son of a . May 

your hMf-acre turn to a bog, and may your willows 
perish ; may the worms eat your Plato, and may Par- 
visol [the dean's steward] break your snuff-box. What ! 
because there is never a bishop in England with half 
the wit of St. George Ashe, nor ever a secretary of 
state with a quarter of Addison's good sense ; there* 
fore you cannot write to those that love you, as well 
as any Clogher or Addison of them all. You have 
lost your reputation here, and that of your bastard the 
“ Tatler ” is going too ; and there is no way left to re- 
cover either, but your writing. Well ! ’tis no matter; 
I’ll e’en leave London. Kingsmill is dead, and you 
don't write to me. Adieu. 

FROM MR. HENLEY. 

BvhetgAtfUf xa) Ei/jrpitTTt$v. 

About 1709 or 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — It is reported of the famous Regio- 
montanus, that he framed an eagle so artfully of a 
certain wood, that upon the approach of the emperor 
Maximilian to the opulent city of Nuremberg it took 
wing and flew out of the gates to meet him, and (as 
my author has it) apjieared as though alive. Give me 

This memorandum is copied from one of the account-books 
which Dr. Swift always maae up yearly, and on each page en- 
tered minutely all his receipts and expenses in every month, 
beginning his year from Nov. 1. He observed the same method 
all his life-time till his last iUness. At the foot of that page 
which includes his expenses in the month of May, 1710, at his 
glebe house in Laracor, in the county of Meath, where he was 
then resident, are the above remarkable w'ords, which show at 
the same time his filial piety and the religious use whidt he 
thought it his duty to make of that melancholy event. He 
always treated his mother, during her life, with the utmost duty 
and section ; and she sometimes came to Ireland to visit him 
after his settlement at Laracor. She lodged at Mr. Brent’s, the 
printer in Oeorge's-lane, Dublin ; and once asked her landlady 
Whether she could keep a secret ?’’ who replied, “ She could 
verv well.” Upon which she enjoined her not to make 
the matter public which she was now ^ing to communioate to 
her. '* I have a spark in this town, that I carried on a correspond- 
ence with while 1 was in England : he will be here presently to 
pay his addresses, for he has heard by this time of my arrival ; but 
I would not have the matter known.” Soon after this a rap 
was heard at the door, and Dr. Swift walked upstairs. Mrs. 
Brent retired ; but, after a little time, she was called ; ausd then 
Mrs. Swift introduced her visitor, and said, ** This is my spark I 
was telling you of : this is my lover : and indeed the one 

I shall ever admit to pay their addresses to me.” The : 

smiled at his mother’s humour, and afterward payed his duty to 
her every day unsuspected by Mrs. Brent, vmom he innt^ 
some years afterward to take care of his frmily affairs, when he 
became dean of St. Patrick s. And when she died be eon* 
tinned ner daughter (Mrs. Rldgwmy, then a poor widcw^ in the 
same office 

2 G 2 
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leave to attribute tbit excellent invention to the vehe- 
ment desire he had to entertain his master with some- 
thing extraordinary, and to say with the poet, — 

Amor addidit alas. 

I am trying a like experiment, whether I cannot make 
diis composition of old rags, gall, and vitriol fly to j 
Dublin ; and if (as the moving lion, which was com- 
posed by an Italian chemist, and opened his breast 
and showed the imperial arms painted on its heart) 
this could disclose isself, and discover to you the 
high esteem and affection I have for you, I should 
attain my end, and not only sacrifice a hecatomb, but 
cry out, with ecstatic Archimedes, Etf^rxec. 

I should not have presumed to imagine that you 
would deign to cast an eye on anything proceeding 
from so mean a hand as mine, had I not been encou- 
raged by that character of candour and sweetness of 
temper for which you are so justly celebrated and 
esteemed by all good men, as the delicice humani 
generit; and I make no question, but, like your 
predecessor, Jan emperor again,] you reckon every 
day as lost in which you have not an opportunity 
of doing some act of beneficence. I was moreover 
emboldened by the adage, which does not stick to 
affirm that one of the most despicable of animals may 
jueens, as it has been proved 
to a demonstration by a late most judicious author, 
whom (as I take it) you have vouchsafed to immor- 
talize by your learned lucubrations.* And, as proverbs 
are the wisdom of a nation, so I take the naturalizing 
such a quantity of very expressive ones, as we did by 
the act of union, to be one of tlie considerablest ad- 
vantages we shall reap from it ; and I do not question 
but the nation will be the wiser for the future. 

But I have digressed too far, and therefore resume 
my thread. I know my own unworthiness to deserve 
your favour, but let this attempt pass on any account 
for some merit. 

In magnis voluisse sat est. 

And though all cannot be sprightly like F — d, 

wise like T rs, agreeable like B th, polite like 

P~r de, or, to sum up all, though tliere be but one 

phoenix and one lepidittimm homuncio, T p m ; 

yet, since a cup of cold water was not an unacceptable 
present to a thirsty emperor, I may flatter myself that 
this tender of my services (how mean soever) may not 
be contemned ; and though I fall from my great attempt, 
Spero trovar pieta non che perdono ; 
as that mellifluous ornament of Italy, Franciscus Pe- 
trarch, sweetly has it. 

Mr. Crowder I have often heard affirm, and the fine 
thinkers of all ages have constantly held, that much 
good may be attained by reading of history. And Dr. 
moane is of opinion that modern travels are very be- 
hoveful toward forming the mind and enlarging the 
thoughts of the curious part of mankind. 

Give me leave to speak a little from both these topics. 

In the Roman triumphs, which were doubtless the 
most august spectacles that were ever seen, it was the 
constant custom that the public executioner should be 
behind the conqueror, to remind him (says my author) 
from time to time, that these honours were transitory, 
and could not secure him from the severity of the laws. 

Colonel Morrison of the guards (he lives next door 
to Tart-Hall), his father was in Virginia, and being like 
to be starved, the company had recourse to a learned 
master of arts ; his name was Venter : he advised them 
to eat one another' fomr paumr k temtf and to begin 
with a fat cook-maid. She had certainly gone to pot 
had not a ship arrived just in the nick with a quantity 
of pork, which appeasra their hunger and saved the 
wench's bacon. 

» Th« “Tatter,” conducted under the name of li>aac Bicker- 


To apply these : did you never (when rioting in the 
costly dainties of my lonl-high-admirars [earl of Pem- 
broke] table, when the polytasted wine excited jovial 
thoughts and banished serious reflections) forget yom 
frail mortal condition ? Or when, at another time, you 
have wiped the point of a knife, or perhaps with a little 
spoon tfiien some Attic salt out of Mrs. Floyd’s cade- 
nat ; and, as the poet sings, 

Qui sedens ad versus identidem 

Speiftat et audit, 

did you not think yourself par Deo ? Pray God you 
did not ; pray God you did not think yourself tuperaro 
divoi. 

Confess the truth, doctor, you did j confess it, and 
repent of it, if it be not too late : but, alas ! 1 fear it is. 

And now, methinks, I look down into that bog all 
flaming with bonnyclabber and usquebaugli ; and hear 
you gnashing your teeth and crying, “ Oh ! what would 
I give now for a glass of that small beer 1 used to say 
was sour ! or a pinch of that snuff which I used say 
was the cursed'st stuff in the world ; and borrow as 
much as would lie on a shilling the minute after. Oh ! 
what would I give to have had a monitor in those mo- 
ments to have put me in mind of the sword hanginj^ by 
a twine-thread over my head, and to have cried in a 
voice as loud as Southwell's Memento, doctor, quia 
Hibemus es, et in Hibe7'niam reverteris 

Every man in the midst of his pleasures should re- 
member the Roman executioner: and I have been 
assured that, had it not been for the unfortunate loss of 
his royal highness the prince, [of Denmark, who died 
Oct. 28, 1708,] sir Charles Duncombe [lord-mayor of 
London in 1708] would have revived that useful cere- 
mony, which might be very properly introduced in the 
lord-mayor’s cavalcade. 

I would not be mistaken either in what has gone 
before or in that which is to follow, as if I took you to 
be a belly-god, an Apicius, or him that wished his neck 
as long as a crane’s, that he might have the greater 
pleasure in swallowing. No, dear doctor, far be it from 
me to think you Epicuri de grege porcum. I know, 
indeed, you are helluo, but ’tis lihrorum, as the learned 
Dr. Accepted Frewen, sometime archbishop of York, 
was ; and ingenii, as the quaint Dr. Offspring Blackall, 
now bishop of Exeter, is. Therefore let us return to 
the use which may be made of modern travels, and 
apply Mr, Morrison’s to your coiadition. 

You are now cast on an inhospitable island j no ma- 
thematical figures on the sand, no vestigia hominum to 
be seen ; perhaps at this very time reduced to one single 
barrel of damaged biscuit, and short allowance even of 
salt water. What’s to be done ? Another in your con- 
dition would look about ; perhaps he might find some 
potatoes ; or get an old piece of iron, and make a har- 
poon, and if he found Higgon , sleeping near the shore, 
strike him and eat him. Tlie western islanders of 
Scotland say ’tis good meat ; and his train oil, bottled 
till it mantles, is a delicious beverage, if the inhabitants 
of Lapland are to be credited. 

But this I know is too gross a pabulum for one who 
(as the chameleon lives on air) has always hitherto 
lived on wit ; and whose friends (God be thanked) design 
he should continue to do so, and on nothing else. There- 
fore I would advise you to fall upon old Joan ; eat, 
do, I live to bid thee ! eat Addison : *» and when you have 
eat everybody else, eat my lord-lieutenant [earl of 
WTiarton] (be is something lean, God help the while) ; 
and though it will, for aught 1 know, be treason, there 
will be nobody left to hang you, unless you should 
think fit to do yourself tliat favour; which if you 
should, pray don’t write me word of it, because I should 

• A turl)alent high-church clergyman. 

^ Secretarv to ttie carl of Wharton, lord •lieiitenax of Tralaud 
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be very so^ to hear of any ill that diould happen to 
you, as being, with a profound veneration, one of the 
greatest of your admirers, T. B., 

or any two letters you like better. 

Pray direct your answer to me, at the Serjeant’s Head in 
Cornwall j or at Mr. Sentiment’s, a potty carrier ^ in 
Common Garden, in the Phke, 


TO MR. BENJAMIN TOOKE.« 

Dublin, June 29, 1710. 

Sir, — I was in the country when I received your letter 
with the apology enclosed in it ; *> and I had neither 
health nor humour to finish that business. But the 
blame rests with you, that if you thought it time you 
did not print it when you had it. I have just now your 
last, with the complete Key. I believe it is so perfect a 
Grub-street piece, it will be forgotten in a week. But 
it is strange that there can be no satisfaction against a 
bookseller for publishing names in so bold a manner. 
I wish some lawyer could advise you how I might have 
satisfaction : for at this rate there is no book, however 
vile, which may not be fastened on me. I cannot but 
think that little parson -cousin of mine is at the bottom 
of this ; for, having lent him a copy of some part of, &c., 
and he showing it, after I was gone for Ireland, and 
the thing abroad, he affected to talk suspiciously, as if 
he had some share in it. If he should happen to be in 
town, and you light on him, I think you ought to tell 
him gravely, “ That if he be the author, he should set 
his name to the,” &c., and rally him a little upon it : 
and tell him, if he can explain some things, you will, 
if he pleases, set his name to the next edition.” I 
should be glad to see how far the foolish impudence of 
a dunce could go. Well ; I will send you the thing, 
now I am in town, as soon as possible. But I dare say 
you have neither printed the rest nor finished the cuts, 
only are glad to lay the fault on me. I shall, at the 
end, take a little contemptible notice of the thing you 
sent me ; and 1 dare say it will do you more good than 
hurt. If you are in such haste, how came you to forget 
the Miscellanies? ” I would not have you think of 
Steele for a publisher : he is too busy. I will, one of 
these days, send you some hints, which I would have 
in a preface, and you may get some friend to dress them 
up. 1 have thoughts of some other work one of these 
years ; and I hope to see you ere it be long ; since it is 
likely to be a new world, and since I have the merit of 
suffering by not complying with the old. Yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN TOOKE, 

London, July 10 , 1710. 

Sir, — Enclosed I have sent the “Key,” and think it 
would be much more projjer to add the notes at the bottom 
of the respective pages they refer to than printing them 
at the end by themselves. As to the cuts, sir Andrew 
Fountaine has had them from the time they were de- 
signed, with an intent of altering them. But he is now 
gone into Norfolk, and will not return till Michaelmas ; 
BO that I think they must be laid aside ; for, unless they 
are very well done, it is better they were quite let alone. 
As to the “ Apology,” I was not so careless but that I 
took a copy of it before I sent it to you ; so that I could 
have printed it easily, but that you sent me word not 
to go on till you had altered some things in it. As to 
tl»t cousin of yours which you speak of, I neither knew 
him nor ever heard of him till the “ Key” mentioned him. 
It was very indifferent to me which I proceeded on first, 
“ The Tale ” or “The Miscellanies but, when you went 
away you told me there were three or four things should 
be sent over out of Ireland, which you had not here : 

• Swift’s bookseller an4 publisher. Temple -gate, Flpet s W o eC 
Th3 " Apology ” pieAiM to the ** Tale of a Tub 


m 

which, I think, is a very reasonable excuse for myself 
in all these siffairs. What I beg of you at present is, 
that you would return the “ Apol^ ” and this “ Key,” 
with directions as to the placing it : although I am 
entirely of opinion to put it at the bottom of each page ; 
yet shall submit. If this be not done soon, 1 cannot 
promise but some rascal or other will do it for us both ; 
since you see the liberty that is already taken. I think too 
much time has already been lost in “ The Miscellanies 
therefore hasten that; and whichever is in the most 
forwardness, I would begin on first. All here depend 
on an entire alteration. 1 am, &c. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Dublin Castle, July 23, 1710. 

Dear Sir, — About two days agol received the enclosed 
that is sealed up, and yesterday that of my friend 
Steele, which, requiring a speedy answer, I have sent 
you express. In the mean time I have let him know 
that you are out of town, and tliat he may expect your 
answer by the next post. I fancy he had my lord 
Halifax's authority for writing. I hope this will bring 
you to town. For your amusement, by the way, I have 
sent you some of this day’s news ; to which I must add 
that Drs. Bysse • and Robinson b are likely to be the 
bishops of Bristol and St. David's ; that our politicians 
are startled at the breaking off the negotiations and 
fall of stocks, insomuch that it is tliought they will 
not venture at dissolving the parliament in such a crisis. 
I am ever, dear sir, yours entirely, J. Addison. 

Mr. Steele desires me to seal yours before I deliver 
it, but this you will excuse in one who wishes you as well 
as he or anybody living can do. 


FROM THE IRISH BISHOPS 
TO THE BISHOPS OF OSSORY AND KILLALOE. 

Dublin, August 31, 1710. 

Our very good Lords, — Whereas several applications 
have been made to her majesty about the first-fruits 
and twentieth parts payable to her majesty by the 
clergy of this kingdom, beseeching her majesty that 
she would be graciously pleased to extend her bounty 
to the clergy here, in such a manner as the convocation 
have humbly laid before her majesty, or as her majesty 
shall in her goodness and wisdom think fit ; and the 
said applications lie still before her majesty ; and we 
do hope, from her royal bounty, a favourable answer. 

We do therefore entreat your lordships to take on 
you the solicitation of that affair, and to use such 
proper methods and applications as you in your pru- 
dence shall judge most likely to be effectual. W e have 
likewise desired the bearer, Dr. Swift, to conceni 
himself with you, being persuaded of his diligence and 
good affection ; and we desire, if your lordship's oc- 
casions require your leaving London before you have 
brought the business to effect, that you would leave 
with him the papers relating to it, with your directions 
for his management in it, if you think it advisable so 
to do. We are your lordship's most humble servants 
and brethren. 

Narcissus Armagh. W. Kildare. 

Will. Dubliniensis. W. Meath. 

W. Cassel. W. Killala. 

To the Right Rev. Fathers in God, John lord Bishop 
of Ossory, and Thomas lord Bishop of Killaloe. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, September 9, 1710. 

My Lord, — I arrived here on Thursday last, and, in 
quiring for the two bishops, I found my lord of Ossorfs 

« Philip, bishop of St. David’s, then of Hereford. 

b John oonseorated bbhop of Bristol, Nov. 19, 1710. asd tain» 
lated to the si'e of London, in March, 1713. 

c D* J*du Uartstonge, bishop of Ossory from 1693 ts!71i« 
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WM gone loiiko time ago, and the biihop of Killaloe • imagine he believed eomething of it hinwelf, Mr 
I could not hear of tm next day, when I found he Harley is looked upon as first minister, and not mf 
was set out early in the morning for Ireland ; so that lord Shrewsbury, and his grace helps on the opinion 
the letter to their lordships is so far to no purpose. I whether out of policy or truth; upon all occasions 
cannot yet learn whether they left any papers behind professing to stey until he speaks with Mr. Harley* 
them ; neither shall I much inquire ; and, to say the The queen continues at Kensington indisposed with the 
truth, I was less solicitous to ask after the bishop of gout, of which she has frequent returns. 

Killaloe when I heard the other was gone. 1 deferred writing to your grace as late as I could 

They tell me all affairs in the treasury are governed this post, until I might have something to entertaiu 
by Mr. Harley, and that he is the person usually applied you ; but there is sucn a universal uncertainty among 
to ; only of late, my lord Poulet, upon what people those who pretend to know most, that little can be 
have talked to him that way, hath exerted himself a depended on. However, it may be some amusement 
little, and endeavours to be as significant as he can. 1 to tell you the sentiments of people here, and, as bad 
have opportunities enough of getting some interest with as they are, I am sure they are the best that are stirring ; 
his lordship, who hath formerly done me good oflfices, for it is thought there are not three people in England 
although I have no personal acquaintance with him. entirely in the secret ; nor is it sure whether even 
After which I will apply to Mr. Harley, who formerly those three are agreed in what they intend to do. I 
made some advances towards me ; and, unless he be am, with great respect, my lord, your grace's most 
altered, will, I believe, think himself in the right to obedient and most humble servant, 
use me well : but I am inclined to suspend any par- Jonathan Swift. 

ticular solicitations until I hear from your grace, and I have not time to read this and correct the literal 
am informed what progress the two bishops have made; mistakes. 

and until I receive tlieir papers, with what other direc- I was to wait on the duke of Ormond to set him 


tions your grace will desire to send me. 

Upon my arrival here I found myself equally ca- 
ressed by both parties , by one as a sort of bough for 
drowning men to lay hold of ; and by the other as one 
discontented with the late men in power for not being 
thorough in their designs, and therefore ready to 
approve present things. I was to visit my lord Go- 
dolphin, who gave me a reception very unexpected, 
und altogether different from what 1 ever received 
from any great man in my life ; altogether short, dry, 
and morose, not worth repeating to your grace, until I 
have tlie honour to see you. I complained of it to 
some of his friends, as having, as I thought, for some 
reasons, deserved much the contrary from his lordship : 
they said, to excuse him, that he was overrun with 
spleen and peevishness upon the present posture of 
stairs, and used nobody better. It may be new to 
your grace to tell you some circumstances of his re- 
moval. A letter was sent him by the groom of the 
queen’s stables, to desire he would break his staff, 
which would be the easiest way, both to her majesty 
and him. Mr. Smith, chancellor of the Exchequer, 
happening to come in a little after, my lord broke his 
staff, and flung the pieces in the chimney, desiring Mr. 
Smith to be witness that he had obeyed the queen’s 
commands ; and sent him to the queen with a letter 
and message, which Mr. Smith delivered, and at the 
tame time surrendered up his own oflfice. The par- 
liament is certainly to be dissolved, although the day 
is yet uncertain. The reminder of Whigs in employ- 
ment are resolved not to resign ; and a certain lord told 
me he bad been the giver of that advice, and did, in 
my presence, prevail on an acquaintance of mine in a 
great post to promise the same thing. Only Mr. 
Boyle, [youngest son of Charles lord Clifford,] they 
say, is resolved to give up. Everybody counts infal- 
libly upon a general removal. The duke of Queens- 
berry, it is said, will be steward ; my lord Cholinondeley 
is gone over to the near interest, with great indignation 
of his friends. It is aflirmed by the Tories that the 
great motive of these changes was the absolute ne j 
cessity of a peace, which they thought the Whigs were ] 
for perpetually delaying. Elections are now managing ‘ 
with greater violence and expense and more com- 
petitors than ever was known ; yet the town is much 
fuller of pople than usual at this time of theyear^ J 
waiting till they see some issue of the matter. The 
duke of Onnond is much talked of for Ireland, and I 

* Dr Thomai Lindsay, bUhop of Killaloe ft’om March 1605, 
translated to Raphue in June, 17 3 ; to Armagh in January, 
1714 ; atddied July 13, 1724. 


right in the story of the college, about the statue,* 
Ac. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING, 

Dublin, September 16, 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — I received yours, by the last packets^ 
of Sept. 9th ; and because you have missed the two 
bishops, I send you, with this, the papers relating to 
the first-fruits and twentieth parts. I send them in 
two bundles, being too big for one letter. The bishops, 
so far as I can learn from the bishop of Ossory, have 
not made any step since I left London, I will endea- 
vour to get you a letter from the bishops to solicit that 
affair. In the mean time opn the letter to the two 
bishops, and make use of it as occasion shall serve. 
The scheme I had laid for them is crossed by my 
lord- treasurer’s being out ; though, perhaps, that would 
not have done ; but her majesty’s promise I depnded 
on, and I had engaged the archbishop of Yort in it. 
When he comes to London I will give you a letter 
to him. I can likewise find means, 1 believe, to pos- 
sess my lord Shrewsbury and Mr, Harley with the 
reasonableness of the affair. I am not courtier enough 
to know the propemess of the thing ; but I had once 
an imagination to attempt her majesty herself by a 
letter, modestly putting her in mind of the matter ; 
and no time so proper as when there is no lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which perhaps may be soon ; but 
this needs advice. 

There are great men here as much out of humour 
as you describe your great viiitee [the earl of Godol- 
phin] to have been ; nor does the good news from 
Spain** clear them. I believe, however, they are glad 
at it, though another would have served their occasions 
as well. 

I do not apprehend any other secret in all this affair, 
but to get Whigs out of all places of profit and trust, 
and to get others in them. As for peace, if must be 
on no other terms than the preliminaries ; and you’ll 
find a Tory parliament will give money as freely, and 
be as eager to prosecute tiie war, as the Whigs were, 
or they are not the wise men 1 take them to be. If 
they do so, and take care to have the money well 
disposed of when given, they will break the king of 
France's heart and the Whigs’ together, and please 
the nation. There's an ugly accident that happens 
here in relation to our twentieth parts and first-fruits : 

• 8omo young gentlemen of the univenity, who Xotjk the 
truncheon out of the hand of the statue of king 'William Ill.OM 
College'green, and were expelled. 

h Probably the battle near Saragosa. 
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at Midsummer, 1709, there was ready money in tibe 
Treasury, and good solvent debts to the queen, to the 
value of 70,000/. Now, I am told by the last week’s 
abstract, there is only 223/. in the Treasury, and the 
army unpaid, at least, uncleared for a year ; and all 
others, except pensioners, in the same condition. Now 
the great motive to prevail with her majesty to give 
the clergy the bounty petitioned for was the clearness 
of the revenue here ; but if that be anticipated, perhaps 
it may make an objection. I will add no more, but 
m^y prayers for you. I am, &c. William Dublin. 


TO DEAN STERNE. 

London, September 26, 1710. 

Sir, —One would think this an admirable place from 
whence to fill a letter, yet when I come to examine 
particulars, I find they either consist of news which 
you hear as soon by the public papers, or of persons 
and things to which you are a stranger, and are the 
wiser and happier for being so. Here have been great 
inen every day resigning their places ; a resignation as 
sincere as that of a usurer on his deathbed. Here are 
some that fear being whipped because they have 
broken their rod ; and some that may be called to an 
account because they could not cast one up. There 
are now not much above a dozen great employments to 
be disposed of, which, according to our computation, 
may be done in as many days. Patrick [Dr. Swift’s 
Irish servant] assures me his acquaintance are all very 
well satisfiecf with these changes, which I take for no ill 
symptom, and it is certain the queen has never ap- 
peared so easy or so cheerful. I found my lord 
Godolphin the worst dissembler of any of them that I 
have talked to ; and no wonder, since his loss and 
danger are greater, besides the addition of age and 
complexion. My lord-lieutenant [earl of Wharton] 
is gone to the country to bustle about elections. He is 
not yet removed, because they say it will be requbite 
to supersede him by a successor, which the queen has 
not fixed on ; nor is it agreed whether the duke of 
Shrewsbury or Ormond a stand fairest. I speak only 
for this morning, because reports usually change every 
twenty.four hours. Meantime the pamphlets and half- 
sheets grow so upon our hands, it will very well em- 
ploy a man every day from morning till night to read 
them, and so out of perfect despair I never read any at 
all. The Whigs, like an army beat three quarters out 
of the field, begin to skirmish but faintly ; and de- 
serhTs 'taily come over. We are amazed to find our 
mistakes, and how it was possible to see so much merit 
where there was none, and to overlook it where there 
was so much. When a great minister has lost his 
place, immediately virtue, honour, and wit fly over 
to his successor, with the other ensigns of his office. 
Since I left off writing I received a letter from my 
lord archbishop of Dublin, or rather two letters upon 
these memories. I think immediately to begin my 
soliciting, though they are not very perfect ; for I 
would be glad to know whether my lord archbishop 
would have the same method taken here that has been 
done in England, to settle it by parliament j but, how- 
ever, that will be time enough tlwught of this good 
while. 

I must here tell you that the dean of St. Patrick's 
lives better than any man of quality I know ; yet this 
day I dined with the comptroller [sir John Holland, 
Bart.], who tells me he drinxs the queen’s wine to-day. 
I saw collector Sterne,** who desired me to present his 
service to you, and to tell you he would be glad to 

T**® duke of Ormond was appointed lord-lieutenant va 
October 19, 1710. ^ 

•* Sterne, esq., collector of Wicklow, and clerk of the 

house of lords in Ireland 
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hear from you, but not about business ; by which I 
told him I guessed he was putting you off about some- 
thing you desired. 

I would much rather be now in Ireland drinking 
your good wine, and looking over while you lost a 
crown at penny-ombre. I am weary of the caresses of 
great men out of iplace. The comptroller expects eveiy 
day the queen's commands to break his staff. He is 
the last great household officer they intend to turn out. 
My lord-lieutenant is yet in, because they cannot 
agree about his successor. I am your most obedient^ 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


A memorial of dr. SWIFT’S 

TO MR. HARLEY ABOUT THE FIRST-FRUITS. 

October 7, 1710. 

In Ireland hardly one parish in ten has any glebe, 
and the rest very small and scattered, except a very 
few, and these have seldom any houses. 

There are in proportion more impropriations in Ire- 
land than in England, which, added tO the poverty of 
the country, make the livings of very small and un- 
certain value, so that five or six are often joined to 
make a revenue of 50/. per annum ; but these have 
seldom above one church in repair, the rest being 
destroyed by frequent wars, &c. 

The clergy, for want of glebes, are forced in their 
own or neighbouring parish to take farms to live at 
rack-rents. 

The queen having some years since remitted the 
first-fruits to the clergy of England, the bishop of 
Cloyne, being then in London, did petition her majesty 
for the same favour in behalf of the clergy in Ireland, 
and received a gracious answer. But this affair, for 
want of soliciting, was not brought to an issue during 
the governments of the duke of Ormond and earl of 
Pembroke. 

Upon the earl of 'Wharton’s succeeding, Dr. Swift 
(who had solicited this matter in the preceding govern- 
ment) was directed by the bishops of Ireland to apply 
to his excellency, who thought fit to receive the motion 
as wholly new, and what he could not consider till he 
were fixed in the government, and till the same appli- 
cation were made to him as had been to his pr^e- 
cessors. Acccordingly, an address was delivered to his 
lordship, with a petition to the queen, and a memorial 
annexed from both houses of convocation ; but a dis- 
pute happening in the lower house, wherein his chap- 
lain was concerned, and which was represented by 
the said chaplain as an aflront designed to his excel- 
lency, who was pleased to understand and report it so 
to the court, the convocation was suddenly prorogued, 
and all further thoughts about the first-fruits let fall 
as deperate. 

The subject of the petition was to desire that the 
twentieth parts might be remitted to the clergy, and 
the first-fruits made a fund for purcliasing glebes and 
impropriations, and rebuilding churches. 

The twentieth parts are 12c/. in 1/. paid annually 
out of all ecclesiastical benefices, as they were valued 
at the Reformation. They amount to about 500/. per 
annum ; but of little or no value to the queen, a:^r 
the officers and other charges are paid, though of much 
trouble and vexation to the clergy. 

The first-fruits paid by incumbents upon tbeir pro- 
motion amount to 450/. per annum; so that her 
majesty, in remitting about 1000/. per annum to the 
clergy, will really lose not above 500/. 

Upon Aug. 31, 1710, the two houses of convocation 
being met to be further prorogued, the archbishops and 
bishops conceiving there was now a favourable junc- 
ture to resume their applications, did, in their private 
capacities, sign a power to the said Dr. Swift to solid* 
the remitting of the first-fruits and twentieth parti. 
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bordiii thin tb^ tnd tlmon 
malmhl% lofm tmml of tho oJarw In IreUnd ; «ht 
Oiling Ilf whidi the clergy only looked on te a ihing 
to be wndied^ without making it part of their petition. 

queen ia impropriator Of aeveral paritbet, and 
Rie incumbent ^yt her half-yearly a rent generally to 
the diird part oi the real value of die living, and some- 
timea half. Some of these parishea, yielding no in- 
come to the vicar by the increase of graiiers, are 
aeimd on by the crown, and cannot pay the reserved 
rent! The value of all these impropriations is about 
2000/. per annum to her majesty. 

If the queen would graciously please to bestow like- 
wise these impropriations to the ^urch, part to be re- 
mitted to the incumbent, where the rent is large and 
the living small, and the rest to he laid out in levying 
glebes and impropriations, and building churches, it 


flJZiiTLH i ^ hSiX 

r ^ 

thwr ^>t'on to the queen, delivered to lord Wharton 
with the ^dnw, l^uie they thought the time* 
would not then it ; but that I looked upon mvMlf 
to have a ducretionary power to wlicit it in m> favour- 
able a juncture. I had two memorials ready of my 
own drawing up, as short as possible, showing the 
nature of the thing, and how long it had been depend- 
ing, &c. One of these memori^ had a paragraph at 
the end relating to the crown-rents; the other had 
none. In case he had waived the motion of the crown- 


would be a most pious and seasonable bounty. 

The utmost value of the twentieth parts, first-fruits, 
and crown-rents, is 3000/. per annum, of which about 
500/. per annum is sunk among officers ; so that her 
majesty, by this great benefaction, would lose but 
2500/. per annum. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 


rents I would have given him the last, but I gave him 
the other, which he immediately read, and promised 
to second both with his best offices to the ^ueen. As I 
have placed that paragraph in my memorial, it can do 
no harm, and may possibly do good. However, I beg 
your grace to say nothing of it, but if it dies, let it dio 
in silence ; we must take up with what can be got. 

1 forgot to tell your grace that when I said I was 


London. October 10, 1710. 

My Lord, — I had the honour of your grace's letter of 
September 16, but I was in no pain to acknowledge 
it, nor shall be at any other time, until I have some* 
thing that I think worth troubling you, because I am 
very sensible how much an insignificant letter is worse 
than none at all. I had likewise the memorial, &c., 
in another packet ; and I beg your grace to enclose 
whatever packets you send me (I mean of bulk) under 
a paper directed to Mr. Steele, at his office in the Cock- 
pit, and not for me at Mr. Steele's. I should have 
been glad the bishops had been here, although 1 take 
bishops to be the worst solicitors in the world, except 
in their own concerns. They cannot give themselves 
the little troubles of attendance that other men are 
content to swallow ; else 1 am sure their two lord- 


empowered, &c., he desired to see my powers; and 
then 1 heartily wished they had been a little more 
ample; and I have since wondered what scruple a 
number of bishops could have of empowering a clergy- 
man to do the church and them a service, without any 
prospect or imagination of interest for himself further 
than about 10s. a -year. 

Mr. Harley has invited me to dine with him to-day ; 
but I shall not put him umn this discourse so soon. 
If he begins it himself, I will add at bottom whatever 
there is of moment. 

He said Mr. secretary St. John desires to be ac- 
quainted with me, and ffiat he will bring us together, 
which may be of further help : although I told him I 
had no thoughts of applying to any but himself; 
wherein he differed from me, desiring I wo i Id speak 


ships might have succeeded easier than men of my 
level can reasonably hope to do. 

As soon as I received the packets, I went to wait 
upon Mr. Harley. I had prepared him before by 
another hand, where he was very intimate, and got 
myself represented (which I might justly do) as one 
extremely ill-used by the last ministry, after some 
obligations, because I refused to go certain lengths 
they would have me. This happened to be in some 
sort Mr. Harley’s own case. He had heard very often 
of me, and received me with the greatest marks of 
kindness and esteem, as I was whispered that he 
would ; and the more, upon the ill usage I had met 
with. I sat with him two hours among company, and 
two hours we were alone ; where I gave him a history 
of the whole business, and the steps that had been 
made in it; which he heard as I could wish, and 
promised with great readiness his best credit to effect 
it. I mentioned the difficulties we had metwitli from 
lords-lieutenants and their secretaries, who would nut 
suffer other to solicit, abd neglected it themselves. 
He fell in with me entirely ; and said neither they nor 
himself should have the merit of it, but the queen, to 
whom he would show my memorial with the first 
opportunity, in order, if possible, to have it done in 
this interregnum, I said it was a great encourage- 
ment to the bishops that he was in the Treasury, wiiom 
they knew to have been the chief adviser of the qiieen^ 
to grant the same favour in England ; that the honour 
and merit of this would certainly be his, next the 
queen ; but tliat it was nothing to him, who had done 
10 much greater things; and that fur my part, I 
thought he was obliged to tlje clergy of Ireland for 


to others, if it were but for form ; and seemeil to mean, 
as if he would avoid the envy of doing things alone. 
But an old courtier, (an intimate friend of mine,) with 
whom I consulted, auvised me still to let him know I 
relied wholly upon bis good inclinations and credit 
with the queen. 

I find I am forced to say all this very confusedly, 
just as it lies in my memory ; but perhaps it may give 
your grace a truer notion of what passed than if I had 
writ in more order. Besides, I am forced to omit the 
greatest part of what I said, being not proper for a 
letter at such a distance ; for I told very freely the 
late causes which had stopped this matter, and removed 
many odious misrepresentations, &c. 

I beg whatever letters are sent to bishops or othere 
in this matter, by your grace or the primate, may be 
enclosed to me, that I may stifle or deliver them, as the 
course of the affair shall require. As for a letter from 
your grace to the queen, you say it needs advice ; and 
I am sure it is not from me, who shall not presume to 
offer; but j^rhaps from what I have writ you may 
form some judgment or other. 

As for public affairs, I confess I began this letter on 
a half-sheet, merely to limit myself on a subject with 
which I did not know whether your grace would be 
entertained. I am not yet convinced that any access 
to men in power gives a man more truth or light than 
the politics of a coffeehouse. I have known some^ great 
ministers who would seem to discover the very inside 
of their hearts, when I was sure they did not value 
whether I had proclaimed all they had said at Charing- 
cross. But 1 never knew one great minister who 
made any scruple to mould the alphabet into whatever 
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woirds he pleased, or to be mote difficult about aiif 
facts than bis porter is about that of his lord's being at 
home : so that whoever has so little to do as to desire 
aome knowledge in secrets of state must compare 
what he hears iVom several great men, as from one 
great man at several times, which is equally different. 
People were surprised when the court stopped its hands 
as to further removals j the. comptroller, a lord of the 
Admiralty, and some others, told me they expected 
every day to be dismissed ; but they were all deceived, 
and the higher Tories are very angry ; but some time 
ago, at Hampton Court, I picked out the reason from 
a dozen persons ; and told sir John Holland I would 
lay a wager he would not lose his staff so soon as he 
imagined. The ministry are afraid of too great a 
majority of their own side in the house of commons, 
and therefore stopj^ed short in their changes ; yet some 
refiners think they have gone too far already, for of 
thirty new members in the present elections about 
twenty-six are Tories. The duke of Ormond seems 
still to stand the fairest for Ireland ; although I hear 
some faint hopes they will not nominate very soon. 
The ruin of the late party was owing to a great 
number and a complication of causes, which I have 
had from persons able enough to inform me ; and 
that is all we can mean by a good hand, for the 
veracity is not to be relied on. The duchess of Marl- 
borough’s removal has been seven years working ; that 
of the treasurer above three, and he was to be dismissed 
before lord Sunderland. Besides the many personal 
causes, that of breaking measures settled for a peace 
four years ago had a great weight, when the French 
had complied with all terms, &c. In short, they 
apprehended the whole party to be entirely against a 
peace, for some time, until they were riveted fast, too 
fast to be broke, as they otherwise expected, if the war 
should conclude too soon. I cannot tell (for it is just 
come into my head) whether some unanimous ad- 
dresses, from those who love the church in Ireland, or 
from Dublin, or your grace and the clergy, might not 
be seasonable ; or whether my lord Wharton’s being 
not yet suspended may yet hinder it. 

1 forgot to tell your grace tliat the memorial I gave 
Mr. Harley was' drawn up by myself, and was an 
abstract of what I had said to him ; it was as short as ■ 
I could make it ; that which you sent being too long, ' 
and of another nature. 

I dined to-day with Mr. Harley ; but I must humbly 
beg your grace’s pardon if I say no more at present, 
for reasons I may shortly let you know. In the mean 
time I desire your grace to believe me, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, October *4, 1710. 

Reverend Sir,— I thank you for yours of the 10th 
instant, and send you enclosed a further power by my 
lord-primate and me. My lord is not able to come to 
town, which obliged me to wait on him at Johnston, 
and hindered the joining of two or three bishops in it 
who are yet in town ; but 1 suppose our signing is 
sufficient. I went in the moniing to wait on his grace, 
and intended, when he had signed it, to have applied 
to other bishops ; but he was abroad taking the air, and 
I could not get it until it was late, and thought it better 
te sign and send it as it is than wait for another post. 
You may expect by the next a letter to his grace 
of Canterbury, and another to the archbishop of Y ork. 

1 apprised them both of the business. The latter, if 1 
remember right, spoke to her majesty about it ; 1 am 
not sure that her majesty remembers what 1 said on 
that subject ; but am sure she was pleased to seem 
satisfied with it, and to scruple only the time : I 8U]>- 


pose, not thinking it fit to confer the favour slie designed 
the clergy of Ireland by the hands it must then have 
passed through, but said that in the interval of a 
change, or absence of a chief governor, it should be 
done. I hope now is the proper time, and that her 
majesty will rather follow the dictates of her own 
bountiful inclinations than the intrigues of cunning 
covetous counsellors. 

I thought to have troubled you with a great many 
things, but such a crowd of visitors have broken in 
upon me before I could lock my gates, that I am forced 
to break off abruptly, recommending you to God’s care. 
I am, &c. William Dublin. 

FROM LORD PRIMATE MARSH AND ARCHBISHOP 
KING. 

Dublin, October 24, 1710. 

Sir, — We directed a letter to the bishops of Ossory 
” 7 ' ' _ . „ . jthem 

to solicit the affair of our first-fruits and twentieth parts 
with her majesty ; which has depended so long, notwith- 
standing her majesty’s good intentions, and several 
promises of the chief governors here to lay our addresses 
before her majesty in the best manner. We were then 
apprehensive that those bishops might return from 
England before the business could be effected, and 
therefore we desired them to concern you in it, having 
so good assurance of your ability, prudence, and fitness 
to prosecute such a matter. ’VVe find the bishops re- 
turned before you came to London, for which we arc 
very much concerned ; and judging this the most pro- 
per time to prosecute it with success, we entreat you to 
take the fuU management of it into your hands ; and 
do commit the care of soliciting it to your diligence 
and prudence ; desiring you to let us know, from time 
to time, what progress is made in it. And if anything 
further be necessary on our part, on your intimation wo 
shall be ready to do what shall be judged reasonable. 

This, with our prayers for tlie good success of year 
endeavours, is all from, sir, yours, &c. 

Narcissus Armagh. 

William Dublin. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November 2, 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — The declaration of his grace the duke 
of Ormond to be our lord-lieutenant has stopped the 
further letters of recommendation designed to sent to 
you, because the bishops were unwilling to solicit the 
affair of the first-fruits and twentieth parts by any other 
hand, I gave them some account how far you had 
been concerned in it ; and they ordered a letter to Mr. 
Southwell, to give him an account that the papers 
were in your hands, and desire you to wait on him 
with them and take your own measures in soliciting the 
affair. I am not to conceal from you that some ex- 
pressed a little jealously that you would not be accept- 
able to the present courtiers, intimating that you were 
under the reputation of being a favourite of the late 
party in power. You may remember I asked you the 
question before you were engaged in this affair, know- 
ing of what moment it was; and by the coldness I 
found in some I soon perceived what was at the bottom. 
I am of opinion that this conjuncture of circumstances 
will oblige you to exert yourself with more vigour; 
and, if it should succeed, you have gained your point j 
whereas, if you sliould fail, it would cause no reflec- 
tions, that having been the fate of so many before you 
I can be very little useful to you at this distance ; 
but if you foresee anything wherein I may be serrite- 
able to the business or yourself, you may command, 
sir, youis, Ac. ' Willi.\m Dublin. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, November 4, 1710. 

Mir Lord, — I am most unhappily enj^aged this night, 
where I cannot write to your grace so long a letter as I 
intended ; but I will make it up in a post or two. I 
nave only now to tell you that Mr. Hailey has given 
me leave to acquaint my lord-primate and your grace 
that the queen has granted the first-fruits and twentieth 
parti to the clergy of Ireland. It was done above a 
fortnight ago; but I was then obliged to keep it a 
secret, as I hinted to your grace in my last letter. He 
has now given me leave to let your grace and my lord- 
primate know it; only desires you will say nothing of 
it until a letter comes to you from my lord Dartmouth, 
secretary of state. All I know yet is, that the bishops 
arc to be made a corporation for the disposal of the 
first-fruits, and that the twentieth parts are to be re- 
mitted. I will write to your grace the particulars of 
my negotiations, and some other amusements very soon. 
I humbly beg your grace to acquaint my lord-primate 
with this. I had your grace’s letter last post ; and you 
will now see that your letters to the arcli bishops here 
are unnecessary. I was a little in pain about the duke 
of Ormond, who, I feared, might interpose in this 
matter, and be angry it was done without him : but 
Mr. Harley has very kindly taken this matter upon 
himself. It was yesterday I dined with him, and he 
sold me all this ; and to-morrow I dine with him again, 
where I may hear more. I shall obey your grace’s 
directions, whether my stay here be further necessary 
after you have had the letter from the secretary’s oflSce. 
I know not what it will be ; but if any forms remain 
to finish, I shall be ready to assist in it as I have hitherto 
done. I have all the reason in the world to be satisfied 
with Mr. Harley’s conduct in this whole affair. In 
three days he spoke of it to the queen, and gave her my 
meraorisd, and so continued until he got her grant. I 
am now in much company, and steal this time to write 
to your grace. The queen was resolved to have the 
whole merit of this affair to herself. Mr. Harley ad- 
vised her to it ; and next to her majesty he is the only 
person to be thanked. I suppose it will not be many days 
before you have the letter from my lord Dartmouth ; 
and your grace will afterward signify your commands 
if you have any for me. I shall go to the office and see 
that a despatch be made as soon as possible. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
dutiful and most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, Novemlwr 16, 1710. 

Reverend Sir, — I have before me yours of the 4th 
instant, which I received two posts ago. It was very 
grateful to me, and 1 hope it will have a good effect as 
to the church in general, and be of use to you in par- 
ticular, which I heartily wish. My lord-primate is 
out of town, and I have not seen him since I received 
yours, nor do I see any haste to communicate it to 
him ; but in due time there will be no need to make a 
secret of' it. I durst not have said anything of it, if 
you had not given me the caution, lest any accident 
should intervene, to which all matters of this nature are 
liable. It puts a man out of countenance to raise 
expectations if he should not be able to satisfy them. 

I understand that her majesty designed this should be 
her own act ; but the good instruments tliat have been 
subservient ought not to be forgot; and with God’s 
help, 1 will do my endeavour that they shall not. I 
shall be impatient to see the accomplishment of this 
charitable work. 

We are here in as great a ferment about choosing 
parliament-men, on a supposition that this parliament 
will be dissolved as soon as yours in England. And 


it is remarkable, that such as design o betiiny their 
country are more diligent to make votes than those that 
have some faint intentions to serve it It would pre- 
vent a great deal of needless charges and heats if wa 
certainly knew whether we should have a new parlia- 
ment or not. 

All business in chancery, and in truth all public 
business, is at a stand, by the indisposition of my lore 
chancellor, I would tell you that I am engaged most 
unhappily this night to excuse this short letter; but 
the plain truth, I think, will do as well ; which is, that 
1 have no more to say but my prayers for you, &c. 

William Dublin. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, November 23, 1710. 

My Lord, — I had your grace's letters not until this day ; 
whether it lay in the secretary’s office, or was kept by 
the wind, I cannot tell ; but I would have exposed it 
immediately whenever it had come. Mr. Southwell 
told me two days ago of the letterb your grace men- 
tions, which surprised ifte a good deal, when I remem* 
bered I had writ to your grace three weeks ago that 
the queen had absolutely granted the first-fruits and 
twentieths, and that Mr. Harley had permitted me to 
signify the same to the primate and your grace. Perhaps 
that letter might not have reached your grace before 
that resolution of sending to the duke of Ormond; 
but, however, I gave you such an account of my re- 
ception from Mr. Harley, and his readiness to undertake 
this affair, and what steps he had already made in it, 
as I thought would have given you some sight in what 
way the business was ; but Mr. Harley charged me to 
tell nobody alive what the queen bad resolved on till 
he gave me leave ; and by the conclusion of a former 
letter, your grace might see you were to expect some 
farther intelligence very soon. Your grace may re- 
member that, upon your telling me how backward the 
bishops were in giving me a power, I was very un- 
willing to go at all, and sent the dean of St. Patrick’s 
[Dr. Sterne] to tell you so ; but you thought I could 
not handsomely put it off when things were gone so 
far. Your objection then about the disadvantage I 
lay under in point of p^ty I knew well enough how 
to answer, otherwise notning should have prevailed on 
me to come hither ; and if my lords the bishops doubt 
whether I have any credit with the present minfttry, I 
will, if they please, undo this matter in as little time 
as I liave done it. I did reckon your grace understood 
and believed me in what I said ; and I reckon so still ; 
but I will not be at tlie pains of undeceiving so many. 
I never proposed to myself either credit or profit by 
my labour, but the satisfaction of doing good, without 
valuing whether I had the merit of it or not : but the 
method now taken was the likeliest way to set all 
things backward, if it were not past danger. It shall 
be my business (until my lords the bishops forbid me 
to engage further) to prevent any misunderstanding 
with Mr. Harley by this sudden step. The thing was 
all done before the duke of Ormond was named for 
lord -lieutenant, so there was no affront at all to him ; 
and Mr. Harley told me more than once that such an 
interest was the properest, because he thought the queen 
herself should have the doing of it ; but 1 said a great 
deal of this in former letters. If your grace has any 
commands for me of your own, I shall obey them with 
all cheerfulness, being, with great respect, my lord, 
your grace’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

Tluit which is dated November 2. 

^ A letter to Mr. Southwell from the hishopt of Iielaad* with 
an address to the duke of Ormond, requesting him to moV* lAif 
queen to take off the first-fruits. 
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TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. November 28, 1710. 

Bfy Lord,— A day or two after I received your grace’s 
tetter of the second instant I dined with Mr. Southwell, 
who showed me the letter of the bishops to the duke 
of Ormond, and another letter from the bishop of 
Kildare [Dr. Welbore Ellis] to Mr. Southwell, to 
desire him to get the papers from me, which I shall 
send him as soon as I have looked them out. Mr. 
Southwell said that, a month or two hence, when the 
duke began to think of this journey, it would be time 
enough to solicit this affair. Upon this I told him 
frankly that the queen had already granted the first- 
fruits, and that I had writ to your grace by Mr. 
Harley’s directions, but that my letter did not reach 
you until yours 1|ps sent to the duke and him ; and 
that therefore I thought it would be a very odd step to 
begin again. He said he was glad it was done, and 
that he did not design to take any of the credit from 
me, &c. I told him sincerely, it was what I did not 
regard at all, and, provided the church had the benefit, 
it was indifferent to me how it came about, and so we 
parted. I had told the duke of Ormond at first that 1 
would apply myself to Mr. Harley if his grace advised 
it, which he did ; and I afterward told Mr. Southwell 
that Mr. Harley had been very kind in promising his 
good offices : further I durst not speak, being under an 
engagement of secrecy to Mr. Harley ; and the whole 
thing was done before the duke was declared lord- 
lieutenant If your grace considers the time you sent 
me the paper, you will judge what despatch was made; 
in two days after I delivered a memorial I drew up to 
Mr. Harley ; and in less than a fortnight he had treated 
the matter four times with the queen, and then told me 
she had granted it absolutely, as my memorial desired, 
but charged me to tell no man alive ; and your grace 
may remember that one of my letters ended with 
something as if I were limited and would say more in 
a shert time. In about a week after I had leave to 
inform the primate and your grace, as I did in my 
letter of the 4th instant. It is to be considered that 
the queen was all this while at Hampton Court or 
Windsor, so tliat I think the despatch was very great. 
But, indeed, I expected a letter would have been sent 
from the secretary’s office to signify this matter in due 
form ; and so it will : but Mr. Harley had a mind 
first to bring me to the queen, for that and some other 
matters ; and she came to town not a week ago, and 
was out of order one day when it was designed 1 should 
attend her, and since, the parliament’s beginning has 
taken her up ; but in a few days Mr. Harley tells me 
he will introduce me. This I tell your grace in con- 
fidence, only to satisfy you in particular why the queen 
has not yet sent a letter in form. Upon that despatch 
to Mr. Southwell 1 was prplexed to the last degree. 
I did not value the slighting mariner of the bishop of 
Kildare’s letter, barely desiring Mr. Southwell to call 
on me for the papers, without anything further, as if I 
had been wholly insignificant ; but 1 was at a loss 
how to behave myself with the duke and Mr. Harley. 
I met the latter yesterday in the court of requests, and 
he whispered me to dine with him. At dinner I told 
him of the despatch to Mr. Southwell, and rallied him 
for putting me under difficulties with his secrets ; that 
I was running my head against a wall ; that he reck- 
oned he had done the church and me a favour ; that I 
should disoblige the duke of Ormond; and that the 
bishops in Ireland thought I had done nothing, and 
had therefore taken away my commission. He told 
me your lordship had taken it away in good time, for 
the thing was done ; and that, as for the duke of 
Ormond, I need not be uneasy ; for he would let his 
|prae« know it as soon as he saw him, which would be 
in a day or two, at the Treasury ; and then promised 


again to carry me to the queen with the first opportu- 
nity, Your grace now sees how the affair stands, and 
whether I deserve such treatment from the bishops ; 
from every part whereof I wholly exclude your grace, 
and could only wish my first letter, about the progress 
I had made, had found so much credit with you as to 
have delayed that despatch until you heard (mce nvre 
from me. I had at least so much discretion not .o 
pretend I had done more than I really did, but rather 
less ; and if I had consulted my own interest I should 
have employed my credit with the present ministry 
another way. The bishops are mistaken in me ; it is 
well known here that I could have made my markets 
with the last ministry if I had pleased ; and the present 
men in power are very well apprised of it, as your 
grace may, if I live to see you again ; which I cer- 
tainly never would in Ireland, if I did not flatter 
myself that I am upon a better foot with your grace 
than with some other of their lordships. Your grace 
is pleased to command me to continue my solicitations ; 
but as now there will be no need of them, so I think 
my commission is at an end ever since I had notice of 
that despatch to Mr. Southwell. However, in obedience 
to your grace, if there be anything to be done about 
expediting the forms, wherein my service can be of 
use, I will readily perform as far as I am able : but I 
must tell your grace what gives me the greatest dis- 
pleasure, that I had hopes to prevail that the queen 
should iii some months be brought to remit the crown- 
rents, which I named in my memorial, but in an 
article by itself; and which Mr. Harley had given me 
some ho]>e8 of, and 1 have some private reasons to think 
might have b^n brought about. 1 mentioned it in the 
memorial only as from myself ; and therefore, if 1 have 
an opportunity, I shall venture to mention it to the 
queen, or at least repeat it to Mr. Harley. This I do 
as a private man whom the bishops no longer own. It 
is certainly right to pay all civilities and make appli- 
I cations to a lord-lieutenant ; but, without some other 
means, a business may hang long enough, as this of the 
first-fruits did for four years under the duke of Ormond’* 
last government, although no man loves the church of 
Ireland better than his grace; but such things are 
forgot and neglected between the governor and his 
secretaries, unless solicited by somebody who has the 
business at heart. But I have done, and shall trouble 
your grace no further upon this afiair ; and on other 
occasions, while 1 am here, will endeavour to entertain 
you with what is likely to pass in this busy scene, 
where all things are taking a new and, I flunk, a good 
turn ; and where, if you please, I will write to you 
with that freedom I formerly did ; and I beg your 
grace to employ me in any commands you may have 
here, which I shall be prouder to obey than to have 
ever so much merit with some others ; being, with 
perfect respect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and 
most obedient humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

Your grace will please to direct for me at St James’s 
cofleehouse, St. James's^street. 

Two hundred members supped last night at the 
Fountain tavern, where they went to determine about 
a chairman for elections. Medlicot and Manley were 
the two candidates ; but the company could not agree, 
and parted in an ill humour. It is a matter of some 
moment, and I hope it will be amicably made up ; Vut 
the great rock we are afraid of is a dissension among 
tlie majority, because the weakest part, when they 
grow discontented, know where to retire and be re- 
ceived 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November SO. 1710. 

Revfrend Sir,— I received yours of the 2Bid by last 
packet. 1 was aware of what you observed when the 
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letter to his grace was signed; but it was before 1 re- 
ceived yours of the 4th instant, wherein you tell me 
that the business was in effect done ; nor could I have 
any certain prospect that it would be done from any 
intimation that I had before from you. You must 
know that this was not the only thing displeased me in 
the letter ; it was drawn and signed by some before I 
saw it. 1 looked on it as a snare laid in my way ; nor 
must you wonder that some are better at making their 
court than serving the church, and can flatter much 
better than vote on the right side. Those that had ren- 
dered themselves justly obnoxious by deserting his 
grace’s* friends and interest in notorious instances 
think they have salved all by this early application, 
and perhaps it may prove so. 

But if the matter be done, assure yourself it will 
be known by whom, and what means, it was effected. 

In the mean time, God forbid you should think of 
slacking your endeavours to bring it to perfection. 1 
am yet under an obligation not to say anything of the 
matter from your letter ; and while so, it would be 
hard for me to refuse to sign such a letter as that you 
mention, or find a pretence for so doing ; but when the 
business is done, the means and methods will likewise 
be known, and everybody have their due that contri- 
buted to it. 

I shall reckon nothing done till the queen’s letter 
comes here. You may remember how we were borne 
in hand in my lord Pembroke’s time, that the queen 
had passed the grant ; which, after a whole year’s ex- 
pectation and solicitation, proved only a mouthful of 
moonshine. But, if it succeeds better now, we must 
owe it, next to the queen’s goodness and bounty, to 
the great care of the great man to whom you have 
applied, and to your management. It is seven or 
ei^t years since we first attempted this affair, and it 
passed through several hands; yet no progress was 
made in it, which was certainly due to the ill methods 
taken to put it forward; which, in truth, instead of 
promoting, obstructed it. At the very first motion 
it was promised, and in a fair way ; but the bishops 
here, out of their abundant deference to the govern- 
ment, made the same wrong step they would have done 
now ; and we could never make the least progress 
since till now ; and I pray God we have not put it 
back again. 

You must not imagine that it is out of any dis- 
affection to you, or any distrust of your ability or 
diligence, that the bishops here were so cold in their 
employing you ; but they reckon on party ; and though 
several knew what you were, yet they imagined, and 
some vouched, that you were looked on at court as 
engaged on the other side ; and you cannot do yourself 
a greater service than to bring this to a good Issue, to 
tlieir shame and conviction. I heartily recommend 
you and your business to God’s care. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, December 16, 1710. 

Sir, — This is to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 
28tL ult., which came not to my hands till Thursday 
last, by reason of winds that kept the packets on the 
other side. 

I find the matter of our first-fruits, &c., is talked of 
now. I reckon on nothing certain till her majesty’s 
letter comes in form ; and quaere, why should you not 
come and bring It with you ? It would make you a 
very welcome clergyman to Ireland, and be the best 
means to satisfy mankind how it was obtained, although 
I tiiink it will be out of dispute. I am very well ap- 
prised of the despatch you gave to this afiair, and well 
jieaseil that I judged better of the person fit be 
• The duke of Ormoud, viceroy of Ireland. 


t employed than some of my brethren. But now it it 
‘ done, as I hope it is effeotually, they will assume 
as much os their neighbours ; which I shall never con- 
tradict. 

Things are taking a new turn here as well as with 
you ; and I am of opinion, by the time you come here, 
few will profess themselves Whigs. The greatest dan- 
ger I apprehend, and which terrifies me more than 
l^erhaps you will be able to imagine, is the fury and 
indiscretion of some of our own people ; who never had 
any merit, but, by embroiling tnings, they did and I 
am afraid will yet do mischief. You will soon hear of 
a great conspiracy discovered in the county of West- 
meath. 1 was used to so many discoveries of plots in 
the latter end of king Charles's tim^nd the beginning 
of king James’s tliat I am not sui^ised at this dis- 
covery. I must not say anything of it till all the wit- 
nesses be examined : so many as have deposed are not 
decisive. The design of it is to show all the gentlemen 
of Ireland to be a pack of desperate Whigs, ready to 
rise up in arms against her majesty for the old mi- 
nistry, associating to that purpose. Whether it be for 
the interest of Ireland to have this believed, you may 
judge ; and sure there must be good evidence to make 
any reasonable man believe it. Mr. Higgins has 
drawn up the narrative, and sent it to England, and 
will pawn all he is worth fo make it good. I heartily 
recommend you to God's favour ; and am, &c. 

William Dublin. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, December 30, 1710, 

Mv Lord, — I have just received your grace's letter of 
the I6th ; and I was going, however, to write again to 
your grace, not upon business, but to amuse you with 
something from hence, which no man wants more than 
your grace, considering the variety of other people’s 
affairs you have always on your hands, as well as the 
church’s and your own, which are the same thing. 
The duke of Ormond fold me the other day that the 
primate decliiied very fast, and was hardly able to 
sign a paper. I said, I wondered they would put him 
in the government, when every one knew he was a 
dying man this twelvemonth past. I hope, for. the 
church’s good, that your grace's friends will do their 
duty, in representing you as the person the kingdom 
wishes to succeed him. I know not how your disposi- 
tions stand that way. I know ray lord-president has 
great credit at present ; and I have understood him to 
be a friend to your grace. I can only say I have no 
regard to your interest in this, but that of the church ; 
and therefore should be very glad to drop in a word 
where it lies in my way, if I thought it would not be 
disagreeable to you. I dread their sending a person 
from hence, which I shall venture to prevent with all 
the little credit I have, and should be glad to see a 
primate of our own kingdom and university ; and that 
is all I shall venture to say on this subject. 

Marshal Staremberg * has certainly got to Sare^ossa 
with 7000 men, and the duke of VendoBme** has sent 
him his equipage. Mr. Stanhope was positive to part 
forces with Staremberg, which occasioned this loss; 
and when the battle was, they were several miles 
asunder.® The duke of Marlborough was yesterday an 
hour with the queen ; it wag sent him at twelve noon, 
when it was likely his visit should be shortest. Mr. 
St. John was with her just before, and Mr. Harley just 
after. The duke's behaviour was with the most abject 
submission : ** that he was the meanest of her majesty'# 
ifntruments; her humble creature ; a poor worm,” &e« 
This I had from a lord to whom the queen told it; fin 

* General and commander of the Imperial forces of Spain 

b Commander of the French. 

® Tliis refers to tlie battle of Villa Viciosa. 
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Aie miniiters never tell anything ; and it is only by 
picking out and comparing that one can ever be the 
iriser for them. I took leave yesterday of lord Peter - 
borough) who is going in a day or two to Vienna : I 
laid I wished he were going to Spain ; he told me, 
“ he hoped his present journe} would be to more pur- 
pose and by what I can gather, they will use all 
means to make as speedy a peace as possible, with 
safety and honour. Lord Rivers tells me he will not 
set out for Hanover this month. I asked him about 
his late reception there, because the town was full of 
stories about it ; he assured me he could not desire a 
better ; and if it were otherwise, I believe he would 
hardly be pitched upon to be sent again. The young 
people in parliament are very eager to have some in- 
quiries made into past managements, and are a little 
anny with the slackness of the ministry upon that ar- 
ticle ; they say they have told those who sent them 
that the queen’s calling a new parliament was to cor- 
rect and look into former abuses ; and if something of 
the latter be not done, they know not how to answer it. 

I am not altogether satisfied how the ministry is dis- 
posed in this point. Your grace has heard there was 
much talk lately of sir Richard Levintz’s ^ design to 
impeach lord Wharton ; and several persons of great 
consideration in the house assured me they would give 
him all encouragement ; and I have reason to know it 
would be acceptable to the court : but sir Richard is 
the most timorous man alive, and they all begin to look 
upon him in that character, and to hope nothing from 
him •j'* however, they talk of some other inquiries when 
the parliament meets after this recess ; and it is often 
mentioned in people’s mouths that February will be a 
warm month ; but this I can affirm nothing of, and I 
hope your grace will distinguish between what I affirm 
and what I report : as to the first, you may securely 
count upon it j the other you will please to take as it 
is sent. 

Since the letter from the bishops to the duke of 
Ormond, I Tiave been a much cooler solicitor ; for I 
look upon myself no longer a deputed person. Your 
grace may be fully satisfied that the thing is granted, 
because I had orders to report it to you from the pi ime- 
minister; the rest is form, and may be done at any 
time ; as for bringing the letter over myself, I must 
again profess to your grace that I do not regard the 
reputation of it at all ; perhaps I might if I were in 
Ireland ; but, when 1 am on this side, a certain pride 
seizes me, from very different usage I meet with, 
which makes me look on things in another light : but, 
besides, I beg to tell your grace in confidence, that the 
ministry have desired me to continue here some time 
longer, for certain reasons that I may some time have 
the honour to tell you. As for everybody’s knowing 
what is done in the ficst-fhiits, it was 1 that told it ; 
for, after 1 saw the bishop’s letter, I let every one know 
it in perfect spite, and told Mr. Harley and Mr. secre- 
tary St. John so. However, in humble deference to 
vour grace's opinion, and not to appear sullen, I did 
yesterday complain to Mr. secretary St. John that 
Mr. Harley had not yet got the letter from the queen 
V> confirm the pant of the first-fruits ; that I had lost 
reputation by it; and that I took it very ill of them 
both ; and tW fheir excuses of parliament business, 
ard grief for the loss in Spain, were what I would bear 
no longer. He took all I had said very well, and 
desired I would call to him to-morrow morning, and 
he would engage, if Mr. Harley had not done it, he 
himself would in a day or two. As soon as there is 
any issue of this I shall inform your ^race ; and I 
have reason to think it is a trifle ffiey will not refuse 
me. 

• Speaker of the house of oommons, and lord chief-justioe of 
the Qneea’s Bench. 

The proposed Impeachment fell to the ground. 
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I think I had from other liands some accounts of that 
rediculous plot your grace mentions, but it is not yet 
talked of here, neither have any of the ministry men- 
tioned a word of it to me, although they are well ap- 
prised of some affairs in Ireland ; for I had two papers 
given me by a great man, one about the sentence of 
the defacers of the statue, and the other about a trial 
before the lord chief-justice Broderick, for some words 
in the north spoken by a clergyman against the queen. 
I suppose your grace reckons upon a new parliament in 
Ireland, with some alterations in the council, the lew, 
and the revenue. Your grace is the most exact corre- 
spondent I ever had, and the dean of St. Patrick’s di- 
rectly contrary, which I hope you will remember to 
say to him upon the occasion. I am, with the greatest 
repect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I have read over this letter, and find several things re- 
lating to affairs here that are said in perfect confi- 
dence to your grace : if they are told again, I only 
desire it may not be known from wliat hand they 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

January, 4, 1711. 

My Lord, — Having writ to your grace so lately,! only 
now make bold to let you know that on Tuesday 1 
was to wait on Mr. secretary St. John, who told me 
from Mr. Harley that I need not to be in pain about 
the first-fruits, for the warrant was drawn in order to- 
ward a patent ; but must pass two several forms, and 
take up some time, for the queen desigils to make a 
grant by her letters-patent. I shall take all due me- 
thods to hasten it as far as I am able : but in these 
cases they are generally pretty tedious. Mr. Harley 
likewise sent me the same day, by another person, the 
same message. 1 dined with him about four days ago ; 
but there being much company, and he going away in 
baste pretty soon after dinner, he had not time to 
tell me so himself. Indeed he has been so ready to do 
everything in this matter as I would have him, that he 
never needed pressing; which, considering both the 
weight and difficulty of affairs at present on his 
shoulders, is very extraordinary, and what I never met 
from a great minister before. I had thought, and so 
Mr. Harley told me, that the queen would have sent a 
letter to the bishops ; but this is a shorter way, and I 
hope your grace will like it. I am, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most 
humble ser|pnt, Jonathan Swift. 

I am told from a good hand that in a short time the 
house of commons will fall upon some inquiries into 
the late management. 

I took leave yesterday of lord Peterborough, who, I 
suppose, is this day set out on his journey to Vienna ; 
he is a little discouraged, and told me he did not 
hope for any great success in what lie went upon. He 
is one of those many who are mightily bent upon 
having some such inquiries made as I have mentioned. 

FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

Sunday, past twelve. January 7. 1711. 
There are few things I would be more industrious to 
bring about than opportunities of seeing you. Sinot 
you were here in the morning I have found means of 
putting off the engagement I was under for to-morrow ; 
so that I expect you to dine with me at three o'clock. 
I send you this early notice to prevent you from any 
other ap^intment. 1 am ever, reverend sir, yom 
I obedient 1mm ble servant H. St. John* 
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TO MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

January 7, 1711. 

8iR,-->Though I should not. value such usage from a 
secretary of state and a great minister, yet, when I 
consider the person it comes from, I can endure it no 
longer. I would have you know, sir, that if the queen 
gave you a dukedom and the garter to-morrow, with 
the treasury staff at tiie end of them, I would regard 
you no more than if you were not worth a groat. ^ I 
could almost resolve, in spite, not to find fault with 
my victuals or be quarrelsome to-morrow at your table ; 
but if I do not take the first opportunity to let all the 
world know some qualities in you that you take most 
care to hide, may my right hand forget its cunning. 
After which threatening, believe me if you please to ifc 
with the greatest respect, sir, your most obedient, most 
obliged, and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin. January 9, 1711. 

Reverend Sib, — I received yours of Dec. 30th by the 
last packets ; it found me in the extremity of the gout, 
which is the more cruel because I have not had a fit 
of it for two years and a half. I strain myself 
to give you an answer to-night, apprehending that, 
as both my feet and knees are already affected, my 
hands may perhaps be so by the next post ; and then, 
perhaps, I may not be able to answer you in a month, 
which might lose me some part of the praise you give 
me as a good correspondent. 

As to my lord-primate, he is much better since he 
was put into the government, and I reckon his life 
may be longer than mine ; but with God’s help, here- 
after 1 will say more on this subject. 

As to what is reported of Mr. Stanhope's obstinacy, 
I demur, till satisfied how far the kindness to him, as 
a manager, influences the report. 

We have received an answer from his grace the 
duke of Ormond to our letter. It is in a very authentic 
and solemn form, that his grace will take a proper 
time to lay our request l)efore her majesty, and know 
her pleasure on it.” By which I conclude two things : 
first, that his grace is not informed of any grant her 
majesty has made; for if he had he would have 
apydied immediately and sent it; and then it would 
have passed for his, and he would have had the merit 
of it. Secondly, that his grace is in no haste about it. 
And therefore let me beseech you to solicit and press 
it, and get the letter dated, as when first it was pro- 
mised : but I confess I have still some scruple in my 
mind about it. ^ 

I acknowledge you have not been treated with due 
regard in Ireland, for which theie is a plain reason, 
prwgravat artei infra «e positasy &c. I am glad you 
meet with more due returns where you are ; and as 
this is the time to make some use of your interest for 
yourself, do not forget it. 

We have published here a character of the earl of 
Wharton, a late lord-lieutenant of Ireland. I have so 
much charity and justice as to condemn all such pro- 
ceedings. If a governor behave himself ill, let him be 
complained of and punished ; but to wound any man 
thus in the dark . * * * • * * 

* * When this is over they may do what they 

please ; and sure it will please them to see the crow 
stripped of her rappareed feathers.^ We begin to be in 
pain for the duke of Marlborough. 

I hear an answer is printing to the earl of Wharton's 
character. Pray, was there ever such licentiousness of 
the press as at this time? Will the parliament not 
think of curbing it? I heartily recommend you, &c. 

William Dublin. 

a ThU was Swift's own writing. 

The threatened revocation of the grants of forfeited lands 
niaile by king WlJUam to lady Orkney. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

January IS, 171011. 

My gout gives me leave yet to answer yours of the 4th 
instant, which was very acceptable to me ; because 1 
find by it some further steps are made in our business. 
I believe it will take up some time and thoughts to 
frame a warrant, and much more a patent for such an 
affair.* Except your lawyers there be of another 
humour than ours here they will not write a line with- 
out their fees ; and therefore I should think it neces- 
sary some fund should be thought of to fee them. If 
you think this motion pertinent, I can think of no other 
way at present to answer it than, if you think it neces- 
sary, to allow you to draw upon me, and a bill to this 
purpose, less than 100/., shall be punctually answered. 
1 write thus, because 1 have no notion how such a 
thing should pass the offices without some money ; and 
I have an entire confidence in you, that you will lay 
out no more than what is necessary. 

I think your ministers perfectly right to avoid all 
inquiry and everything that would embroil them 
To appeal to the mob, that can neither inquire nor 
judge, is a proceeding that I think the common sense 
of mankind should condemn. Perhaps he may deserve 
tliis usage : but a good man may fall under the same. 

We expect a new parliament, and many changes; 
but I believe some we hear of will not be. 

Your observation of the two sentences ^ is just. You 
will pardon this disjointed letter. I Mieve my 
respects are better than the expressions here. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

February . . , 1711. 

My Lord, — I envy none of the queen's subjects so 
much as those who are abroad ; and I desire to know 
whether, as great a soul as your lordship has, you did 
not observe your mind to open and enlai^ge after you 
were some leagues at sea, and had left off breathing 
party air. I am apt to think this schism in politics 
has cloven our understandings, and left us but just 
half the good sense that blazed in our actions ; and we 
see the effect it has had upon our wit and learning, 
which are crumbled into pamphlets and penny papers. 
The October Club, which was in its rudiments when 
your lordship left us, is now growing up to be a party 
by itself, and begins to rail at the ministry as much as 
the Whigs do, but from topics directly contrary. I 
am sometimes talked into frights, and told that all is 
ruined ; but am immediately cured when I see any of 
the ministry ; not from the satisfaction they give me 
in any one point, but because I see them so perfectly 
easy, and I believe they could not be so if they had 
any fear at heart. My comfort is, they are persons of 
great abilities, and they are engaged in a good cause. 
And what is one very good circumstance, as I told 
three® of them the other day, they seem heartily to 
love one another, in spite of the scandal of incon- 
stancy which court friendships lie under. And I can 
affirm to your lordship tliey heartily love you too ; 
which I take to be a great deal more than when they 
assure you so themselves : for even statesmen will 
sometimes discover their passions, especially their good 
ones. 

Here is a pamphlet come out, called, “ A Letter to 
Jacob Banks,” showing that the liberty of Sweden was 
destroyed by the principle of passive obedience. I 
jaaow not whether his quotation be fair, but the piece 
is shrewdly written ; and in my opinion not to be 

• The patent was completed February 7. 

b UiK>n tile defaoers of king William's statue, and a clergy 
man who hud spoken against the queen. 

« Harley. St. John, and Hareouit. 
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Aiiswered, otherwise than by disclaiming that sort of 
p^ive obedience which the Tories are charged with. 
This dispute would soon be ended if the dunces who 
write on each side would plainly tell us what the 
object of this passive obedience is in our country ; for, 
I ^re swear, nine in ten of the Whigs will allow it to 
be the legislature, and as many of the Tories deny it 
to the prince alone ; and I hardly ever saw a Whig 
and a Tory together whom I could not immediately 
reconcile on that article when 1 made them explain 
themselves. 

My lord, the queen knew what she did when she 
sent your lordship to spur up a dull northern court : 
yet I confess I had rather have seen that activity of 
mind and body employed in conquering another king- 
dom, or the same over again. 1 am my lord, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. NELSON.a 

Ash Wednesday, February 22, 1711. 
Reverend Sir, — I beg leave to put you in mind of 
the inscription which you are to prepare for the earl of 
Berkeley's monument. My lady-dowager has deter- 
mined to have it in I.Atin, so that 1 hojie you want no 
further directions towards the finishing of it. The 
workman calls upon me for it, which is the reason of 
this trouble given by, reverend sir, your most humble 
servant, Robert Nelson. 

[On the back of this letter is the following first draft 
of the intended inscription, in the handwriting of 
Dr. Swift.] 

H. S. E. 

Carolus Comes de Berkeley, Vicecomes de 
Dursley, Baro Berkeley de castio de Berkeley, Domi- 
nus Moubray, Segrave, et Bruce; dominus locum- 
tenens comitatfts Glocestriae ; civitatis Glocestriae 
mognus seneschallus : guardianus de foresta de Dean ; 
custos rotulorum comitatus de Surrey ; et RegiusB 
Annas i secretioribus consiliis. Ob fidem spectatam, 
linguarum peritiam, et prudentiam, i Rege Gulielmo 
III. ablegatus et plenipotentiarius ad ordines foederati 
Belgii, per quinque annos arduis reipublicae negotiis 
foeliciter invigilavit. Ob quae merita ab eodem rege 
(vivente adhuc patre) in magnatum numerum adscrip- 
tus, et coiisiliarius i secretis factus : et ad Hiberiiiam 
secundus inter tres summos justiciaros missus. De- 
nique legatus extraordinarius ciesignatus ad Turcarum 
imperium : et postea, regnante Ann&, ad Caesarem 
ablegatus : quae munia, irigravesceiite valetudiiie et 
senectute, obire nequiit. Natus Londini, 1649. Obiit 
1710, 8Bt. 62.” 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Loudon, March 8, 1711. 

Mv Lord, — I write to your grace under the greatest 
disturbance of mind for the public and myself. A 
gentleman came in where I dined this afternoon, and 
told us Mr. Harley was stabbed, and some confused 
particulars. I immediately ran to secretary. St. John's 
hard by, but nobody was at home; I met Mrs. St. 
John in her chair, who could not satisfy me, but was 
in pain about the secretary, who, as she had heard, bad 
killed the murdeier. I went straight to Mr. Harley’s, 
where abundance of iieople were to inquire. I got 
young Mr. Harley to me : he said bis father was 
asleep, and they hoped in no danger, and then told me 
the f^t, as I shall relate it to your grace. This day 
the marquis de Guiscard was taken up for high- 
treason, by a warrant of Mr. St. John, and examined 
before a committee of council in Mr. St. John’s office ; 
where were present tlie dukes of Ormond, Bucking** 
ham, Shrewsoury, earl Powlett, Mr. Harley, Mr. St. 
John, and others. During examination, Mr. Harley 
• Brother in-law to the earl of Berkeley, 


observed Guiscard, who stood behind uim, but on one 
side, swearing and looking disrespectfully. He told 
him he ought to behave himself better while he was 
examined for such a crime. Guiscard immediately 
drew a penknife out of his pocket, which he had picked 
out of some of the offices, and, reaching round, stabbed 
him just under the breast, a little to the right side > but 
it pleased God tliat the point stopped at one of the 
ribs, and broke short half an inch. Immediately Mr. 
St. John rose, drew his sword, and ran it into Guis- 
card's breast. Five or six more of the council drew 
and stabbed Guiscard in several places: but the earl 
Powlett called out, for God’s sake, to spare Guiscard’s 
life, that he might be made an example ; and Mr. St. 
John’s sword was taken from him and broke ; and the 
footmen without ran in, and bound Guiscard, who 
begged be might be killed immediately ; and, they say, 
called out three or four times, “ My lord Ormond ! 
my lord Ormond !’’ They say Guiscard resisted them 
a while, until the footmen came in. Immediately 
Bucier, the surgeon, was sent for, who dressed Mr. 
Harley ; and he was sent home. The wound bled 
fresh, and tliey do not apprehend him in danger : he 
saicl, when he came borne, he thought himself in none ; 
and when 1 was there he was asleep, and they did not 
find him at all feverish. He has l>een ill this week, 
and told me last Saturday he found himself much out 
of order, and has been abroad but twice since ; so that 
the only danger is, lest his being out of order should, 
with the wound, put him in a fever; and I shall be 
in a mighty pain till to-morrow morning. I went back 
to poor Mrs. St. John, who told me her husband was 
with my lord-keeper [sir Simon Harcourt] at Mr. 
Attorney’s, [sir John Trevor,] and she said something 
to me very remarkable : “ That going to-day to pay her 
duty to the queen, when all the men and ladies were 
dressed to make their appearance, this being the day of 
the queen's accession, the lady of tlie bedchamber in 
waiting told her the queen had not been at church, 
and saw no company ; yet, when she inquired her 
health, they said she was very well, only had a little 
cold.” We conceive the queen's reasons for not going 
out might be something about this seizing of Giiis- 
card for high treason, and that perhaps tliere was some 
plot, or something extraordinary. Your grace must 
have heard of this Guiscard : he fled from France for 
villanies there, and was thought on to head an inva- 
sion of that kingdom, but was not liked. I know him 
well, and think him a fellow of little consequence, 
although of some cunning and much villauy. We 
passed by one another this day in the Mall, at two 
o’clock, an hour before he was taken up; and I 
wondered he did not speak to me. 

I write all this to your grace, because I believe you 
would desire to know a true account of so important an 
accident ; and besides, I know you will have a thou- 
sand false ones ; and I believe every material circum- 
stance here is true, having it Irom young Mr. Harley. 
I met sir Thomas Mansel, (it was then after six this 
evening,) and he and Mr. Prior told me they had just 
seen Guiscard carried by in a chair, with a strong 
guard, to Newgate or the Press-yard. Time perhaps 
will show who was at tlie bottom of all this; but 
nothing could happen so unluckily to England, at this 
juncture, as Mr. Harley's death ; when he has all the 
schemes for the greatest part of the supplies in his head, 
and the parliament cannot stir astep witliout him. Nei- 
ther can I altogether forget myself, who, in him, should 
lose a person I have more obligations to than any other 
in this kingdom ; who has always treated me with the 
tenderness of a parent, and never refused me any favour 
I asked for a friend ; therefore I hope your grace will 
excuse the disorder of this letter. I was intending, this 
night, to write one of another sort.— I must needs say, 
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one great reason for writing these particulars to your 
grace was, that you might be able to mve a true account 
of the fact, which will be some sort of service to Mr. 
Harley. I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace's most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

1 have read over what I writ, and find it confused and 
incorrect, which your grace must impute to the vio- 
lent pain of mind I am in, greater than ever I felt 
in my life. - — It must have been the utmost height 
of desi)erate guilt which could have spirited that 
wretch to such an action. I have not heard whether 
his wounds are dangerous ; but I pray God he may 
recover, to receive his reward, and that we may learn 
the bottom of his villany. It is not above ten days 
ago that I was interceding with the secretary in his 
behalf, because I heard he was just starving ; but 
the secretary assured me he had 400/. a-vear pension. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. • 

Dublin. March 17, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I return you my thanks for yours of 
the 8th instant. I do not wonder that you were in some 
confusion when you Mrrote it ; for I assure you I read 
*t with great horror, which such a fact is apt to create 
in everybody that is not hardened in wickedness. I 
received several other letters with narratives of the 
same, and saw some that came to other hands ; but 
none so particular, or that could be so well depended 
upon. I observe that, among them all, tliere is no 
account of the matters laid to Guiscard's charge of his 
design, or how he came to be discovered. I suppose 
those are yet secrets, as it is fit they should be. 1 do 
remember something of this Guiscard ; and that he was 
to head an invasion ; and that he published a very foolish 
narrative j ‘ but neither remember exactly the time nor 
under what ministry it was, nor who were his patrons. 
It seems convenient that these should be known ; be- 
cause it is reported that Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John 
were those who chiefly countenanced him, and he their 
peculiar favourite. One would think this should con- 
vince the world that Mr. Harley is not in the French 
interest, but it has not yet had that effect with all : nay, 
some whisper the case of Fenius Rufus and Scevinus, 
in the 15th book of Tacitus, accensif tndicibus ad pro- 
dendum Fenium Rufum^ quern eundem conscium et inqui- 
iitorem non tolerabant. Mr. St. John is condemned for 
wounding Guiscard; and had he killed him, there 
would not have wanted some to suggest that it was 
done on purpose, lest he should tell tales. 

We had a strange piece of news by last packet, that 
the address to her majesty met with but a cold recep- 
tion from one party in the house of commons ; and that 
all the lords, spiritual and temporal, of that party, 
went out when it passed in the lords’ house. But I make 
it a rule never to believe party news, except I have it 
immediately from a sure hand. 

I was in hopes to have heard something of our first- 
fruits and twentieth parts: but I doubt that matter 
sleeps, and that it will be hard to awaken it. 

Yau will expect no news from home. We eat and 
drink as we used to do. The parties are tolerably silent, 
but those for the late ministry seem to be united, keep 
much together, and are so wise as not to make much 
noise : nor have I heard anything of their sentiments 
of late, only what has happened on this accident. I 
heartily recommend you to God’s care. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, Apri. 10, 1711. 

Mv Lord, — I had lately the honour of a letter from 
your grace, and waited to acknowledge it until some- 
• " The Marquis de Guiscard’s Memoirs.” 


thing material should happen that might recompense 
the trouble. My occasion of writing to you at present 
is purely personal to your grace. A report was login- 
ning to run here, by some letters from Ireland, that your 
grace had applied the passage you mention of Rufus, 
in a speech you made to your clergy, which I ventured! 
to contradict, as an impossibility, and inconsistent with 
your general opinion and what was in your letter. 
Mr. Southwell and Mr. Dopping were of the same 
mind ; and the former says he has writ to your grace 
about it, I should have thought no more of the matter, 
but let it spend like an idle story below notice ; only 
dining last Sunday with one of the principal secretaries 
of state, he gave me a letter to read, which he had just 
received from the printer of the newspaper called “ The 
Po8tl)oy,” in which was a transcript of a letter from 
Dublin; and the secretary being mentioned in that 
transcript, the man would not publish it without his 
advice. It contained an account how the news of 
Mr. Harley’s being stabbed had been received by the 
Whigs in Dublin, of which he produced some instances. 
Then he mentions the passage out of Tacitus, and con- 
cludes thus : “ The first that mentioned it was the 
archbishop of Dublin, who took nolice of it first at a 
meeting of his clergy ; and afterwards, in the hearing 
of several persons, was reprimanded for it, in a civil 
though sharp manner, by one of the chief ministers 
there, well known for his steady loyalty to her majesty, 
and his zealous service to the church of England un- 
der her late perilous trial.” I immediately told the 
secretary that I knew this must be false and misrepre- 
sented, and that he must give me leave to scratch out 
that passage, which I accordingly did ; and for fear of 
any mistake, I made him give me afterwards the whole 
letter that, I might have it in my power. The next day 
1 sent for the printer, and told him what 1 had done; 
and upon further thoughts I stifled the whole letter, 
and the secretary approved of it. 1 likewise told the 
printer, that when he had anything relating to Ireland, 
I had the secretary’s order (which was true) to send it 
me, that he might not do injury to men’s reputations 
by what was represented to him from ignorant or ma- 
licious hands in that kingdom. The letter was to have 
been printed this day in “ The Postboy,” with that con- 
clusion reflecting on your grace, which is happily 
prevented; for, although your character and stotion 
place you above the malice of little people, yet yoiu: 
friends would be extremely concerned to see your 
name made so bold with in a common newspaper. 

I humbly hope your grace will not disapprove of 
what I have done : at least I have gratified my own 
inclination in the desire of serving you ; and, brides, 
had the opportunity of giving Mr. Secretary some part 
of your character. 

I dare lay a wager that all this happened by the gross 
understandings of some people who misunderstood and 
misapplied something very innocent that came from 
your grace. I must be so bold to say that people in that 
kingdom do very ill understand raillery. I can rally 
much safer here with a great minister of state or a 
duchess than I durst do there with an attorney or his 
wife. And I can venture to rally with your grace, 
although I could not do it with many of your clergy 
I myself have been a witness when want of common 
sense has made people offended with your grace where 
they ought to have i^en the most pleased. I say things 
every day at the best tables which I should be turn^ 
out of company for if I were in Ireland. 

Here is one Mr. Richardson, a clergyman, who is 
soliciting an affair that I find your grace approves ; * 
and therefore I do him all the service I can in it. 

We are now full of the business of the Irish yam' 

• The printing; of Irish Bibles. 
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I intend, among the rest, to engage the members 1 
am acquainted with in our interest. To-morrow we 
expect it will come on. 

1 will shortly write to your grace some accouiit how 
public affairs stand j we hope Mr, Harley will be well 
111 a week. 

We have news from Brussels that tlie dauphin is dead 
of an apoplexy. I am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swimr. 

I wish your grace would enclose your commands to me, 
directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at my lord Dart- 
mouth’s office at Whitehall j for I have left off going 
to coffeehouses. 


FROM LORD PETERBOROUGH. 


FOR THB REV. DR. SWIFT, BISHOP OF , OR DEAN 

OF , &C. 


Vienna, April 18, 1711. 

Sir, — I have often with pleasure reflected upon the glo- 
rious possibilities of the English constitution; but I 
must apply to politics a French expression appropriated 
by them to beauty; there is a^e ne s^ai quoi axnoug us, 
wliich makes us troublesome with our learning, dis- 
agreeable with our wit, poor with our wealth, and in- 
significant with our power. 

I could never despise anybody for what they have 
not, and am only provoked when they make not tlie 
fight use of what they have. This is the greatest mor- 
tification, to know the advantages we have by art and 
nature, and see them disappointed by self-conceit and 
faction. What patience could bear the disappointment 
of a good scheme by the October Club I 

I have with great uneasiness received imperfect ac- 
counts of a disagreement among ourselves. The party 
we have to struggle with has strength enough to require 
our united endeavours. We should not attack their 
firm body like hussars. Let the victory be secure be- 
fore we quarrel for the spoils ; let it be considered 
whether their yoke were easy or their burden light. 
What ! must there ever be in St. Stephen s chapel a 
majority either of knaves or fools ? 

But seriously, I have long apprehended the effects of 
that universal corruption which has been improved 
with so much care, and has so fitted us for the tyranny 
designed, that we are grown, I fear, insensible of slavery, 
and almost unworthy of liberty. 

The gentlemen who give you no other satisfaction in 

P olitics than the appearances of ease and mirth, I wish 
could partake with them in their good humour ; but 
tokay itself has no effect upon me while I see affairs so 
unsettled ; faction so strong and credit so weak ; and 
all services abroad uinler the utmost difficulties by past 
miscarriages and present want of money ; but we are 
told here that in the midst of victory orders are given 
to sound a parley, I will say a retreat. Give me leave 
to tell the churchmen that there is not in ♦ 


I have rid the resty horse you say they gave me, in 
ploughed lands, till 1 have made him tame. 1 wish they 
manage the dull jades as well at home, and get them 
forward either with whip or spur. I depend much upon 
the three you mention if tliey remeni^^me with 
kindness, I am theirs by the two strong^^K, I love 
them and hate tlieir enemies. 

Yet you seem to wish me other work. It is time the 
statesmen employ me in my own trade, not theirs. If 
they have nothing else for me to subdue, let me com- 
mand against that rank Whiggish puppet-show. Those 
h^to pigmies, if not destroyed, will grow up to giants. 
Tfill St John he must find me work in the old world 
or the new. 

1 find Hr. Harley forgets to make mention of die 
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most important part of my letter to him ; which was to 
let him Know that I expected immediately for one Dr. 
Swift a lean bishopric or a fat deanery. If you hap- 
pen to meet that gentleman at dinner, tell him that he 
has a friend out of the way of doing him good, but 
that he would if he could, whose name is 

Peterborouqu. 


FROM AKCHBISHOP KINO. 

Dublin, April 19, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I had the favour of youi-s of the 10th 
instant, by which I understand how much I am obliged 
to you for the justice you did me as to the report you 
let me know was about tobejirinted in the “ Postboy” 
relating to Mr. Harley. 

I think there is no man in this kingdom on which 
such a report could be fixed with less colour of truth, 
having been noted for the particular regard I have al- 
ways had for him. I have suft'ered in some cases t(K) 
for my zeal to defend him in the worst of times ; for I 
confess I never could with patience bear the treatment 
he met with in Gregg's affair. The truth is, when I 
received the news of this last barbarous attempt made 
on him, 1 with indignation insulted some with whom I 
used to dispute about the former case, and asked them 
whether they would now suspect that he was in the 
conspiracy to stab himself? The turn they gave it was 
what I wrote to you, that they imagined he might be 
in it notwithstanding that; and that his discovering 
Guiscard, and pressing so hard on the examination, 
was the tiling that provoked the man to such a degree 
of rage as apjieared in tliat villaiious act. And tliey 
instanced the story of Piso in Tacitus, and the passage 
of Rufus. I know very well that tliey did not believe 
themselves, and among other things 1 applied that 
liassage of Hudibras, he that heats out his brains, &c. ; 

“ But he that hangs, or beats out's brains, 

The devil s in him if he feigns.” 

I believe I have told tins passage to several as an ex- 
ample to show into what absurdities the power of pre- 
judice, malice, and faction will lead some men, I hope 
with good effect; and added, as several gentlemen that 
heard me can witness, that it was a strange thing that 
Mr. Harley should discover Gregg, and have him 
hanged, and yet be suspected to be partaker of his 
crime ; but altogether unaccountable tliat in a cause 
wherein his life was so barbarously struck at it was a 
thousand to one if he escaped he should still be under 
the suspicion of being a party with his murderer! so 
that 1 could never imagine that any one should report 
that 1 spake my own sense in a matter wherein 1 ex- 
pressed so great an abhorrence, both of the fact and 
the vile comment made upon it. 

As to any speech at the meeting of the clergy, or any 
reprimand given me by any person on tliis account, it 
is all, assure yourself, pure invention. 

1 am sensible of the favour you did me In prevent- 
ing the publishing of such a false report, and am muir 
thankful to Mr. secretary St. Jolm lor stojiping it. I 
have not the honour to lie known to him, otherwise 1 
would give him the trouble of a particular acknow- 
ledgment. As to Mr. Harley, 1 have had the haiipi- 
ness to have some knowledge of him, and received some 
obligations from him, particularly on the account of 
my act of parliament that 1 ol)tained for the restitution 
of Seatown to the see of Dublin. 1 always had a great 
honour for him, and expected great good from his 
known abilities and zeal for the common interest; and 
as 1 believe he was the principal instrument of settling 
things on the present foot, so I believe every one that 
wishes well to these kingdoms is satisfied that tlieie 
is luit any man whose death would be a greater lost 
to the public than his. The management of this pai- 
liament lias, if not lecunciled his worst enemies to biiOi 
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at leagt ulenced them ; and it is generally believed that 
his misfortune has much retarded public affairs. 

I partly can guess who writ the letter you mention ; 
it must be one of two or three whose business it is to 
invent a lie and throw dirt ever since I was obliged 
by my duty to call them to account for their negligence 
and ill practices : they have published and dispersed 
several libellous prints against me, in one of which 1 
marked forty-three downright falsehoods in matters of 
fact. In another, it is true, there was only one such ; 
the whole and every part of it, from beginning to end, 
being pure invention and falsehood. But, to my com- 
fort, tney are despised by all good men; and 1 like 
myself nothing less for being the object of their hate. 
You will excuse this long letter, and I hope I may, by 
next, apprise you with something of consequence. In 
the mean time, I heartily recommend you, &c., 

William Dwblin. 

I held my visitation on the 9th instant, where you 
were excused,* as absent on the public business of the 
church. 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

May 4. 1711. 

My Lord, — I have had the honour of your lordship’s 
letter, and by the first lines of it have made a discovery 
that your lordship is come into the world about eighteen 
hundred years too late, and was born about half a dozen 
degrees too far to the north, to employ that public vir- 
tue I always heard you did possess, which is now wholly 
useless, and which those very few that have it are forced 
to lay aside when they would have business succeed. 

Is it not some comfort, my lord, that you meet with 
the same degeneracy of manners, and the same neglect 
of the public among the honest Germans, though, in 
the philosopher’s phrase, diflerently modified ? and I 
hope, at least, we nave one advantage, to be more po- 
lite in our corruptions than they. 

Our divisions run further than perhaps your lord- 
ship's intelligence has yet informed you of : that is, a 
triumvirate of our friends whom I have mentioned 
to you : I have told them more than once, upon occa- 
sion, “ That all my hopes of their success depended on 
their union ; that I saw they loved one another, and 
hoped they would continue it, to remove that scandal 
of inconstancy ascribed to court friendships.” I am 
not now so secure. I care not to say more on such a 
subject, and even this entre nou9. My credit is not of 
a size to do any service on such an occasion : but as 
Kttle at it is, I am so ill a politician, that I will venture 
the loss of it to prevent this mischief ; the consequence 
of which 1 am as good a judge of as any minister of 
state, and i)erhap8 a better, because 1 am not one. 

When you writ your letter you had not heard of 
Guiscard's attempt on Mr. Harley : supposing you 
know all the circumstances, I shall not descant upon 
it. We believe Mr. Harley will soon be treasurer, and 
be of the house of peers ; and then we imagine the 
court will begin to deal out employments, for which 
every October member is a candidate ; and consequently 
nine in ten must be disappointed ; the effect of which 
we may find in the next session. Mr. Harley was 
yesterday to open to the house the ways he has thought 
of to raise funds for the securing the unprovided debts 
of the nation ; and we are all impatient to know what 
his proposals are. 

As to the imperfect account you say you have re- 
ceived of disagreement amon^ ourselves, your lordship 
knows that the names of Whig and Tory have qujte 
altered their meanings. All who were for turning out 
the late ministry we now generally call Tories ; and 
in that sense I think it plain that there are among the 
Tories three different interests ; one of those, 1 mean the 
* Wot bis prebeud of Duulavan 


ministry, who agree with your lordship and me. and 
in a steady management for pursuing me true interests 
of the nation ; another is, that of warmer heads, as 
the October Club and their adherents .without doors : 
and a third is, I fear, of those who, as your lordship 
expresses it, would sound a parley, and who would 
make fair weather in case of a change ; and some of 
tliese last are not inconsiderable. 

Nothing can be more obliging than your lordship’s 
remembering to mention me in your letters to Mr. 
Harley and Mr. St. John, when you are in the midst 
of such great affairs. I doubt I shall want such an 
advocate as your lordship; for I believe every man 
who has modesty or merit is but an ill one for himself. 
I desire but the smallest of those titles you give me on 
the outside of your letter. My ambition is to live in 
England, and with a competency to support me with 
honour. The ministry know by this time whether I 
am worth keeping ; and it is easier to provide for ten 
men in the church than one in a civil employment. 

But I renounce England and deaneries without a 
promise from your lordship, under your own hand and 
seal, that I shall have the liberty to attend you when- 
ever I please. I foresee we shall have a peace next 
year, by the same sagacity that I have often foreseen 
when 1 was young. 1 must leave the town in a week, 
because my money is gone, and I can borrow no more. 
Peace will bring your lordship home : and we must 
have you to adorn your country when you .shall be no 
longer wanted to defend it. I am, my lord, &c., 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Chelsea. May 10, 1711. 

My Lord, — I have had your grace’s letter of April 19 
some time by me, but deferred my answer until I could 
give some account of what use I had made of it. 1 
went immediately to Mr. secretary St. John, and read 
most of it to him ; he was extremely satisfied, and 
very glad that scandalous account, designed to be 
printed in “ I’he Postboy,” was suppressed. Mr. 
Harley was then not quite well enough ; so I ventured 
(and I hope your grace will not disapprove it) to show 
your letter to a gentleman who has a great respect for 
your grace, and who told me several others of Ireland 
were possessed of that report. I trusted the letter with 
him, and gave him leave to read it to them, which he 
told me he did, and “ that they were all entirely con- 
vinced and indeed, as far as I can find, the report is 
quite blown over, and has left no impression, "While 
your grace’s letter was out of my hands, dining with 
Mr. Harley, he said to me, almost as soon as he saw 
me, ‘‘How came the archbishop of Dublin and I to 
fall out I told him “ I knew wbat he meant ; but 
your grace was altogether misrepresented ; and it must 
come from some infamous rascals, of which there never 
wants a set in that kingdom, who make it tlieir busi- 
ness to send wrong characters here,” &c. He answered 
“that he believed and knew it was as I said.” — I 
added “ that I had the honour to be long known tc 
our grace, and that you were the last man in the 
ingdomimoii whom such a report could be fixed 
with an|fl||bability ; and that, since he was pleased 
to nienfl^pRs matter first, he must give me leave, the 
next tim^ saw him, to read a letter I had from your 
grace in answer to one of mine, wherein 1 told you of 
such a report.” He said “ there was no need, for he 
firmly believed me.” I answered, amiling, “that 
should not do, for I would never suffer a person fur 
whom I had so great an esteem to lie under the least 
suspicion of anything wrong.’’ Last Saturday^ aiier 
dinner, 1 was again to wait on him. On that day of 
the week, my lord-keeper, my lord Rivers, and Mr* 
secretary St. John always used to dine with him befoM 
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HiU accident ; and sometimes they used to let me be 
of the company. This was the first Saturday they had 
met since his recovery ; and I was in such joy to see 
the old club met again, that it aflects me still, as your 
grace sees by my impertinence in mixing it with an 
account that only relates to yourself. I read those 
parts of your letter to him which I thought proper, and 
both he and the company did very frankly acquit your 
grace ; and Mr. Haney, in particular, spoke a good 
deal of his respect and esteem for you ; and then he 
repeated “ that it was no new thing to receive lies from 
Ireland which I doubt is so true, that no man of 
distinction in that kingdom is safe ; and 1 wish it were 
possible to take some course to prevent the evil. 

As for libels u^n your grace, bating my concern 
for the souls of the writers, I should give you joy of 
them. You would less deserve your station if knaves 
and fools did not hate you ; and while tliese sects con- 
tinue, may your grace and all good men be the object 
of their aversion ! 

My lord-keeper, Mr. Harley, and one or two more, 
are immediately to be made peers : the town has been I 
expecting it for some time, although the court make it 
yet a secret : but I can assure your grace of the truth, 
for the preambles to their patents are now drawing, 
and I saw a very liandsome one for Mr. Harley. You’ll 
please not to mention this particular, although it will 
be soon public, but it is yet kept mighty private. Mr. 
Harley is to be lord-treasurer. Perhaps before the 
post leaves this town all this will be openly told, and 
then I may be laughed at for being so mysterious : 
but so capricious are great men in their secrets. The 
first authentic assurances 1 had of these promotions was 
last Sunday ; though the expectation has been strong 
for above a month We suppose likewise that many 
changes will be made in the employments as soon as 
the session ends, which will be, 1 believe, in less than 
a fortnight. 

Poor sir Cholmondeley Dering, of Kent, was yes- 
terday in a duel shot through the body by one Mr. 
Thornhill, in Tothilfields, and died in some hours. 

I never mention anything of the first-fruits either to 
Mr. Harley or the duke of Ormond. If it be done 
)efore his grace goes over, it is well, and there’s an end : 
if not, I shall have the best opportunity of doing it in 
nis absence. If I should speak of it now, perhaps it 
would be so contrived as to hinder me from soliciting it 
afterward ; but as soon as the duke is gone, I shall learn 
at the treasury what he has done in it. I have been at 
tliis town this fortnight for my health, and to be under 
a necessity of walking to and from London every day. 
But your grace will please still to direct your letters 
under cover to Mr. Lewis. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace s most dutiful and obliged humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. SECRETARY ST, JOHN. 

Chelsea, May 11, 1711. 

Sir, — Being convinced by certain ominous prognostics, 
that my life is too short to permit me the honour of 
ever dining another Saturday with sir Simon Harcourty 
knight y or Robert Harley, esq., I beg I may take the 
last farewell of those two gentlemen to-moitow.*^ I made 
this request on Saturday last, unfortunately after you 
were gone ; and they, like great statesmen, pretended 
they could do nothing in it without your consent ; 
particularly my lord-keeper, as a lawyer, raised innu- 
merable difficulties, although I submitted to allow you 
an lour's whispering before dinner and an hour after. 
My lord Rivers would not offer one word in my behalf, 
pretending he himself was but a tolerated person. I'he 
keeper alleged, “ You could do nothing but when all 

■ HmIov was tc be created eail of Oxibrd and sir Simon 
Harcourt baron Haroou'*!, 


three were capitularly met,” as if you could never open 
but like a parish chest, with the three keys together. 
It grieves me to see the present ministry thus con- 
federated to pull down my great spirit. Pray, sir, 
find an expedient. Finding expedients is the business 
of secretaries of state. I will yield to any reasonable 
conditions not below my dignity. I will not find 
fault with the victuals ; I will restore the water-glass 
that I stole, and solicit for my lord-keeper’s salary. 
And, sir, to show you I am not a person to be safely 
injured, if you dare refuse me justice in this point, I 
will appear before you in a pudding-sleeve gown, I 
will disparage your snuff, write a lampoon upon Nably 
Car, dine with you upon a foreign post-day ; nay, I 
will read verses in your presence until you snatch them 
out of my hands. Therefore, pray, sir, take pity upon 
me and yourself ; and believe me to be, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, May 15, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I had the favour of yours of the 10th 
instant by the last packet, and cannot return you suf- 
ficient acknowledgment for your kind and prudent 
management of that affair so much to my advantage. 

I confess that 1 did not much fear that such a vile 
report would do me any great injury with Mr. Harley ; 
for I was persuaded he is too wise to believe such an 
incredible story. But the publishing it to the world 
might have influenced some to my disadvantage ; 
and no man can be well pleased to be the subject of a 
libel, though it often happens to be the fate of honest men. 

I doubt not but you will hear of an unlucky contest 
in the city of Dublin about tlieir mayor. You may 
rememlier (I think while you were here, tliat is, in 
1709) alderman Constantine, by a cabal, for so I must 
call it, lost his election ; and a junior alderman, one 
Forrest, was elected mayor for the ensuing year. Con- 
stantine petitioned tlie council-board not to approve 
the election ; for you must know, by the new rules, 
settled in pursuance of an act of parliament fur the 
better regulation of corporations, their cliief officers 
must be approved of by the governor and council after 
t’ney are elected, before they can enter into any of their 
respective offices ; and if not approved of in ten days, 
the corporation that chose them must go into a new 
election. Now, alderman Constantine, upon the cor- 
poration’s return of Forrest, complained of it as wrong, 
and desired to be heard by council ; but my lord 
Wharton, then lord-lieutenant, would not admit it. 
This passed on to the year 1710, and then the present 
mayor was chosen, alderman Eccles, another junior 
alderman ; and this year, one alderman Barlow, a tailor, 
another junior. Constantine, finding the government 
altered, supposed he should have more favour, and 
petitions again of die wrong done him. The city 
replied, and we had two long hearings. The matter 
depended on an olvi bye-law, made about the 12 tL 
of queen Elizabeth; by which the aldermen, according 
to their ancientry, are inquired to keep their mayoralty, 
notwithstanding any licences or orders to the contrary. 
Several dispensations and instances of contrary prac- 
tices were produced ; but with a salvo tliat the law 
of succession should stand good : and some aldermen, 
as appeared, had been disfranchised for not submitting 
to it, and holding in their mayoralty. On the contrary, 
it was urged that this rule was made in a time woen 
the mayoralty was looked upon as a great burd^ and 
the senior aldermen got licences from serving it, and 
by faction and interest got it put on the junior and 
}XH)ier; and most of the aldermen were then papists^ 
and being obliged, on accepting the office, to take the 
oath of supremacy and come to church, they de* 
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c]ined it: but the case was now altered, and most were 
ambitious of it ; and a rule or bye-law that imposed 
it as a duty and burden must be understood to oblige 
them to take it, but could not oblige the electors to 
put it on them ; that it was often dispensed with, and, 
as alhiged, altogether abrogated by the new rules, that 
took the election out of the city, where the charter 
places it, and* gave it to the aldermen only ; that since 
those rules, which were made in 1672, the elections 
have been in another manner, and in about 36 mayors 
eightor nine were junior aldermen. On the whole, the 
matter seemed to me to hang on a most slender point ; 
and being archbishop of Dublin, I thought I was 
obliged to be for the city ; but the majority was for 
the bye-law, and disapproved alderman Barlow, who 
was returned for mayor. I did foresee that this would 
beget ill blood, and did not think it for my lord duke 
of Ormond's interest to clash with the city ; and I went 
to several of his grace’s friends, whom I much trust, 
before the debate in council, and desired them to 
consider the matter; and laid, the inconveniency 1 
apprehended before them, and desired them to take 
notice that I had warned them ; but they told me 
that they did not foresee any hurt it would be to his 
grace. And I pray God it may not; though I am 
afraid it may give him some trouble. 

The citizens have taken it heinously ; and, as I hear, 
met to-day, and in common-council repealed the bye- 
law, and have chosen alderman Barlow again. 1 think 
them wrong in both, and a declaration of enmity 
against the council and government, which feud is 
easier begun than laid. It is certain the council 
must disapprove their choice, it being against the new 
rules, as well as good manners ; and what other steps 
will be made to correct them I cannot say ; whereas, 
if they had appointed a committee to view and re- 
port what old obsolete bye-laws were become incon- 
venient, and repealed this among the rest, it would 
not have given offence ; and if tiiey had cliosen another 
instead of Barlow, I believe he would have been ap- 
proved, and there had been an end of the contest. 

You must know this is made a party affiir, as Con- 
stantine sets up for a high-churchman, wliich I never 
heard he did before; but this is an inconveniency in 
parties, that whoever has a private quarrel, and finds 
himself too weak, he immediately becomes a zealous 
partisan, and makes his private a public quarrel. 

Perhaps it may not be ungrateful, nor perhaps alto- 
gether useless to you, to know the truth of this matter ; 
for I imagine it will be talked of. 

I believe the generality of the citizens and gentlemen 
of Ireland are looked upon as friends to the Whiggish 
interest. But it is only so far as to keep out the pre- 
tender, whom they mortally fear, with good reason ; 
and so many villanous papers have been spread here 
and 80 much pains taken to persuade them that the 
Tories design to bring him in, that it is no wonder they 
are afraid of them ; but God be thanked, this ministry 
and parliament has pretty well allayed that fear by 
their steady and prudent management And if his 
grace the duke of Ormond prosecutes the same measures j 
the ministry does in Britain, (as I believe he will,) i 
I persuade myself that the generality here will be as 
sealous for this as any ministry we ever had. 

The death of the earl of Rochester [son of the great 
earl of Clarendon, and maternal uncle to quemi Anne] 
is a great blow to all good men, and even his enemies 
cannot but do justice to his character. What influence 
it will have on public affairs God only knows. J.i] 
pray let nie have your thoughts on it, for I have some 
fears that I do not And affect other people ; 1 was of 
opinion that he contributed much to k^p things 
steady ; and I wish his friends may not want his in- 
fluence. I conclude with my prayers for you. 

William Dublin. 


FROM LORD ITJTERBOROUGH. 

Hanover. June 21, 1711. 

Sib,— You were returning me to ages past for some ex- 
pressions in my letter. 1 find matter in yours to send 
you as far back as the golden age. How came you to 
frame a system (in the times we live in) to govern the 
world by love? 

I was much more surprised at such a notion in your 
first than to find your opinion altered in your last 
letter. My hopes were founded more reasonably upon 
the contrary principle. I wish we could keep ourselves 
steady by any ; but I confess it was the hatred and 
contempt so justly conceived against our late governors 
that gave me some little expectations we might unite, 
at least in order to prevent a relapse. 

The consequences of places not given were apparent ; 
the whole party were then dissatisfied ; and, when 
given, those are only pleased who have them. This is 
what the honest management of past administrations 
has brought us to : but I should not yet despair if 
your loving principle could but have its force among 
three or four of your acquaintance. Never persons had 
more reason to agree ; nor was it ever in the power of 
a few men to bring greater events to bear, or prevent 
greater incoiiveniencies ; for such are inevitable with- 
out the nicest management : and I believe no person 
was ever better prepared to make this out than myself. 

I wish, before I left England, that 1 had met, either 
in your letters or discourse, anything like what you 
hint in your last : I should have found great ease, and 
you some satisfaction ; for had you passed these six 
months with me abroad, I could have made you 
sensible that it were easy to have brought the character 
and influence of an English peer equal to that of a 
senator in old Home. Methinks I could have brought 
it to that pass to have seen a levee of suppliant kings 
and princes, expecting their destinies from us and 
submitting to our decrees ; hut if we come in politics 
to your necessity of leaving the town for want of money 
to live in it, Lord how the case will alter ! 

You threaten me with law, and tell me I might 
be comj^elled to make my words good. Remem^r 
your own insinuations; what if 1 should leave Eng- 
land in a week's time, and summon you, in quality of 
chaplain and secretary, to be a witness to transactions 
perhaps of the greatest im]X)rtance; so great that I 
should think you might deserve the bishopric of Win- 
chester at your return. Let me know, in a letter 
directed to Parson's-green, the moment you receive 
this, whether you are ready and willing ; but you must 
learn to live a month now and then without sleep. 
As to all other things, we should meet with no morti- 
fications abroad, if we could escape them from home. 

But, without raillery, if ever I can propose to myseljf 
to be of any great use, I foresee this will be the Ciise. 
This is so much my opinion, that I conclude, if it fulls 
out otherwise, I shall never concern myself in any pub- 
lic business in England ; that I sliall either leave it for 
a better climate, or marry in a rage, and become the 
hero of the October Club. Yours, &c., 

Peterborough. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. July 12, 1711. 
My Lord,— I now conceive your grace begins to be a 
busy person in council and parliament and convoca- 
tion ; and perhaps may be content to be diverted now 
and then by an idle letter from hence. We have an 
empty town, the queen being settled at Windsor, and 
the ministers often there. We are so. weary with ex- 
pecting further removals, that we begin to drop the 
discourse ; neither am I sure whether those in power 
may not differ a little in opinion as to the matter. 
However, it seems generally agreed that there will be 
many changes before next session, and that it is neces 
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lary there should be so, My lord Peterborough has 
been some time returned, and I have had a good deal 
of talk with him, or rather he has talked a good deal 
tome. He is mightily discontented with what I writ 
to him, and which he finds to be true, that tliere seems 
a general disposition among us towards a peace. He 
thinks his successful negotiations with the emperor and 
the duke of Savoy have put us in a better condition 
than ever to continue the war, and will engage to con- 
vince me that Spain is yet to be had if we take proper 
measures. Yofir grace knows he is a person of great 
talents, but dashed with something restless and capri- 
cious in his nature. He told me he came over without 
being recalled, and without one servant, having scat- 
tered them in several parts of Gennany. I doubt he 
will not have credit enough with the ministry to make 
*hem follow his plans ; and he is such a sort of person 
as may give good ladvice which wise men may reason- 
ably refuse to follow. It seems tp me that the ministry 
lie under a grievous dilemma^^from the difficulty of 
continuing the war and the danger of an ill peace; 
which I doubt whether all their credit with the queen 
and country would support them under ; but my lord- 
treasurer is a stranger to fear, and has all that courage 
which innocence and good sense can give a man, and 
the most free from avarice of any one living, both 
which are absolutely necessary for his station in this 
juncture. He was saying a thing to me some days 
ago which I believe is the great maxim he proceeds 
by, that wisdom in puidic afl'airs was not, what is 
commonly believed, the forming of schemes with re- 
mote views, but the making use of such incidents as 
happen. It was thought my lord Mar® would have 
succeeded as secretary upon the duke of Queensberry s 
death ; but the court seems now disposed to have no 
third secretary,* ** which was a useless cliarge. The 
queen has been extremely ill, so as for four-and- 
twenty hours people were in great pain ; but slie has 
been since much better, and voided abundance of 
gravel, &c. 

Our expedition under Mr. Hill [brother to Mrs. 
Masham] is said to be towards the South Seas ; but 
nothing is known : I told a great man, who is deepest 
in the project of it. that I had no good opinion of these 
expeditions, which hitherto never succeeded with us. 
He said he would venture ten to one upon the success 
of it, provided no ill accident hapjjenod by storms ; 
and that it was concerted with three or four great 
princes abroad. 

As to the first-fruits, I must inform your grace that 
the whole aflair lies exactly as it did for. some months 
past. The duke and his people never thought, or at 
least never meddled in it, until some days before they 
went, and then they were told it was already done ; 
and my lord -treasurer directed that it should l>e an 
instruction to the lord-lieutenant to mention in his 
speech to parliament that the queen had done it, &c. 
liut tliey took no sort of care to finish the matter, and 
carry tlie instrument over with them, which they 
might have done had they begun timely and applied 
themselves; and, as the bishops superseded me, I did 

* John Erskine, the tenth earl of Mar, was by queen Anne 
maie colonel of a regiment of foot, knight of the Thistle, and 
■ecretarv of state for Scotland. He was one of the commis- 
sioners for the treaty of Union, and was elected one of the six- 
teen peers in four succeeding parliaments. He was again made 
secretary of state, Sept. 1, 1713 : in which office he was succeeded 
by the ttttke of Montrose, Sept. S4, 1714. Being dismissed from 
ali employment, he retir^into Scotland, and, at the head of 
600 men, proclaimed the pretender. His forces being increased 
to 6000 or 7000 men, he fought the duke of Argyll, who com- 
manded the royal troops. The victory was left undecided ; 
but the earl of Mar was forced to take refuge in France. He 
was attainted in 1716, his estate and honours. Scc^ being for- 

feited to tlie crown ; and died at Aix-la ('haiadlc in 1732. 
lliere wemt to have been Done till SeptemlH-r 1. 1713. 


not presume to meddle further in it : but I think this 
may be a lesson, tliat in all such cases as these it is ne- 
cessary to have some good solicitor, and not leave things 
wholly to great men ; nay, so little did the duke en- 
gage in this matter, that my lord-treasurer told m» 
yesterday (although that is a secret) that the very 
draught they had made upon my application was 
some way or other mislaid between the queen and him- 
self, and could not be found; but, however, that 
another should soon be drawn : and his lordship com- 
manded me to inform your grace, and my lords the 
bishops, that, with the first convenience, the instrumenc 
should be prepared and sent over, which your grace 
will please to let them know. I was of opinion with 
my lord- treasurer that it should be done by a deed 
from the queen, without an act of parliament, and 
that the bishops should be made a corporation for the 
management of it. Your grace sees 1 write with 
much freedom, because I am sure I can do it safely. 

I have been engaging my lord-treasurer, and the 
other great men, in a project of my own, which they 
tell me they will embrace, especially his lordship. He 
is to erect some kind of society, or academy, under the 
patronage of tlie ministers and protection of the queen, 
for correcting, enlarging, polishing, and fixing our lan- 
guage. The mellioiis must be left to the society ; only 
I am writing a letter to iny lord-treasurer, by way of 
proposals, and some general hints, which I design to 
publish, and he expects from me. All this may come 
to nothing, although 1 find the ingenious and learned 
men of all my acquaintance fall readily in with it; 
and so I hope will your grace, if the design can be 
well executed. 1 would desire, at leisure, some of 
your grace's thoughts on this matter. 

I liope your grace will take advantage of the times, 
and see whether your violent house of commons will 
fall in with some good law for the henefit of the church, 
as their much betters liave done it here : and I tliink 
the convocation could not be better employed than 
in considering wliatgood law is wanting for the church, 
and endeavour to have it passed, rather than in brung- 
ling upon trifles. The cliurch has so few happy occa- 
sions, that we ought to let none of them slip. I take 
up too much of your grace's time ; and therefore, 
begging your prayers and blessings, 1 remain, with the 
greatest respect, your grace's most dutiful humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, July 25, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — You must not wonder that 1 have 
been so ill a correspondent of late, being, as I find, in 
debt to you for yours of June the 8ih and July the 
12th. Tills ditl not proceed from any negligence, 
but from the circumstances of things here, that were 
such tliat I could not return you any satisfactory 
answer. 

We have now got over the preliminaries of our par- 
liaments and convocation ; that is to say, our addresses, 
&c. ; and as to the parliament, so far as api)ear8 to me, 
there will be an entire compliance with lier majesty’s 
occasions and my lord duke of Ormond's desire, and 
that funds will be given for two years from Christmas 
next; by which we shall have the following summer 
free from parliamentary attendance, which proves a 
great obstruction both to church and country business. 
As to the convocation, we have no licence as yet to 
act. I have beard some whispers, as if a letter of 
licence had come over, and was sent back again to be 
mended, especially as to direction about a president. I 
may iulTorm you that that matter is in her majesty's 
choice : we have on record four licences; the first di- 
rected to the archbishop of Dublin in 1614 ; the other 
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thm, in 1634, 1662, 1665, directed to the then lorde- 
rimates. I have not at present the exact dates ; but 
have seen the writs, and find the convocation sat in 
these years. 

His g^race the duke of Ormond, in his speech to the 
parliament, (which I doubt not but you have seen,) 
mentioned the remittal of the twentieth parts, and the 
grant of the first-fruits, for buying impropriations; 
but did not assume to himself any merit in the pro- 
curing of them ; nor, that I can find by any intima- 
tion, so much as insinuated that the grant was on his 
motion ; notwithstanding, both in the house of lords 
and convocation, some laboured to ascribe the whole to 
his grace ; and had it not been for the account 1 had 
from you, his grace must, next to her majesty, have 
had the entire ^anks. You’ll observe, from the lords’ 
address and convocation, that his grace is brought in 
for a share in both. But if the case should be other- 
wise, yet his grace is no way to be blamed. The 
current runs that way ; and perhaps neither you nor I 
Ijave bettered our interest here at present, by endeavour- 
ing to stop it. 

The conclusion was that all the archbishops and 
bishops agreed to return thanks to my lord-treasurer of 
Great Britain, by a letter, which all in town have signed, 
being convinced that, next to her majesty's native 
bounty and zeal for the church, this favour is due to 
his lordship’s mediation. 

But they have employed no agent to solicit the passing 
the act through the offices, believing his lordship will 
take care of that of his own mere motion, as he did of 
the grant. This is meant as an instance of their great 
confidence in his lordship’s concern for them, which 
makes it needless that any should intermeddle in what 
he has undertaken. 

If his lordship thinks fit to return any answer to the 
bishops, I wish he would take some occasion to mention 
you in it ; for that would justify you, and convince the 
l)ishop8, some of whom perhaps suspect the truth of 
what you sa’.u of the first-fruits and twentieth parts 
being granted before his grace the duke of Ormond was 
declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

I cannot at present write of several matters that 
perhaps I may have opportunity to communicate to you. 

I have sent with this the lords’ and the conv ocation’s 
address to my lord duke. 

If it may be proper, 1 would have my most humble 
repects to be laid before my lord-treasurer. Y ou may 
be sure 1 am his most humble servant, and shall never 
forget the advantages he has been the author of to the 
church and state : and yet I believe, if it pleased God 
to prolong his life, greater things may be expected from 
him ; my prayers shall not be wanting. 

As for myself, I shall say more some other time ; and 
for the present shall only assure you that I am, sir, 
your affectionate humble servant and brother, 

William Dublin. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

LUsenhall, July 28, 1711. 

Since my lord duke of Ormond's arrival I have lieen 
so continually hurried with company, that I retired 
here for two or three days. The preliminaries of our 
parliament are now over ; that is to say, addresses, &c., 
and I find the usual funds will be granted, I think 
unanimously, for two years from Christmas next, which 
is all the duke of Ormond desires. I do not see much 
more will be done. Y ou will observe several refiections 
are in the addresses on the late management here, in 
which the earl of Anglesey and I differed. If wel 
could impeach, as you can in Great Britain, and bring 
the malefactors to account, I should be for it with all 
my endeavour; but to show our ill-will when we can 
do no more seems to be no good policy in a dependent 


people, and that can have no other effect than to pro- 
voke revenge without the prospect of redress ; of which 
we have too fatal instances. I reckon that every chief 
governor who is sent here comes with a design to serve 
first those who sent him ; and that our good only must 
be so far considered as it is subservient to the main 
design. The only difference l>etween governors, as to 
us, is to have a good-natured man, that has some interest 
in our prosperity, and will not oppress us unnecessarily ; 
and such is his grace. But I doubt whether even that 
will not be an objection against him on ^our side of the 
water; for I have found that those governors that 
gained most on the liberties of the kingdom are 
reckoned the best ; and therefore it concerns us to be 
on our guard against all governors, and to provoke as 
little as we can. For he that cannot revenge himself 
acts the wise part when he dissembles and passes over 
injuries. 

In my opinion, the best that has happened to us, is, 
that the parliament grants the funds for two years ; for 
by these means we shall have one summer to ourselves 
to do our church and country business. I have not been 
able to visit my diocese eeclesiatim^ as I used to do, the 
last three years, for want of such a recess. I hope the 
parliament of Great Britain will not resume the yarn 
bill while they continue the same. The lords have not 
sat above four or five days, and are adjourned till Mon- 
day next ; so we have no heads of bills brought into 
our house as yet : but if any be relating to the church, 
1 will do my endeavour to give you satisfaction. 

Our letter is come over for the remittal of the twen- 
tieth parts and granting the first-fruits for buying 
impropriations and purchasing glebes, which will be a 
great ease to the clergy and a benefit to the church. 
We want glebes more than the impropriations; and I 
am for buying them first, where wanting ; for without 
them, residence is impossible : and, besides, I look upon 
it as a security to tithes that the laity have a share in 
them ; and therefore I am not for purchasing Ihcm but 
where they are absolutely necessary. 

We shall, I believe, have some considerations of me- 
thods to convert the natives ; but I do not find that it 
is desired by all that they should l>e converted. There 
is a party among us that have little sense of religion 
and heartily hate the church : these would have the 
natives made Protestants; but such as themselves are 
deadly afraid they should come into the church, because, 
say they, this would strengthen the church too much. 
Others would have them come in, but can't approve 
of the methods proposed, whicli are to preach to them 
in their own language, and have the service in Irish, 
as our own canons require. So that between them, I 
am afraid that little will be done. I am, sir, yours, &c., 
William Dublin. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, August 15, 1711. 

My Lord, — I have been at Windsor a fortnight, from 
whence I returned two days ago, and met a letter at 
my lodgings from your grace, dated July 25. I was 
told it was sent to Mr. Manly’s house, (your iiostraaster’i 
son,) and by him to me ; so that 1 suppose your 
grace did not direct to Mr. Lewis as formerly, other- 
wise I should have had it at Windsor. The ministers 
go usually down to W indsor on Saturday, and return 
on Monday or Tuesday following. I had little oppor- 
tunity of talking with my lord-treasurer, seeing him 
only at court, or at supper at third places, or in much 
company at his own lodgings. Yesterday I went to 
visit him after dinner, but did not stay ab^e an hour, 
because business called him out. I read to him that 
part of your grace’s letter which expresses your grace’s 
respects to him, and he receive! them perfectly weU* 
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He told me “ he had lately received a letter from the 
bifthops of Ireland, subscribed (as I remember) by 
seventeen, acknowledging his favour about the first- 
fruits.” I told his lordship “ that some people in 
Ireland doubted whether the queen had granted them 
before the duke of Ormond was declared lieutenant.” — 
“Yes,” he said, “sure I remembered it. was immediately 
u^n my application.” I said, “ I beard the duke him- 
self took no merit on that account.” He answered, 
“ No, he was sure he did not ; he was the honestest 
gentleman alive : but,” said he, “ it is the queen that 
did it, and she alone shall have the merit.” 

And I must be so free as to tell your grace that the 
grudging, ungrateful manner of some people, which 
upon several occasions I could not but give him hints 
of for my justification, has not been prudent. I am 
sure it has hindered me from any thoughts of pursuing 
another affair of yet greater consequence, which I had 
good hopes of compassing. What can be the matter 
with those people ? do I ask either money or thanks of 
them? have I done any hurt to the business? My 
lord-treasurer told me he had sent the letter over about 
the first-fruits. I never inquired into the particulars : 
he says he will very soon answer the bishops' letter to 
himself, and will show me both letter and answer : but 
I shall not put him in mind unless he remembers it of 
his own accord. Nor, witli great submission to your 
grace, can I prevail on my own pride to desire he would 
make any mention of me in his answer. Y our grace 
is convinced that unless I write a heap of lies, the 
queen had granted that aflair before my lord duke was 
named. I desire to convince nobody else ; and, since 
the thing is done, it is not of any consequence who were 
instrumental in it. I could not forbear yesterday 
reminding my lord-treasurer of what I said to Mr. 
Southwell before his lordship, when he came to take 
his leave before he went to Ireland ; which was, that 1 
hoped Mr. Southwell would let the bishops and clergy 
of Ireland know that my lord-treasurer had long since 
(before the duke was governor) prevailed on the q^ueen 
to remit the first-fruits, &c., and that it was his lord- 
ship's work, as the grant of tlie same favour in England 
had formerly been. My lord -treasurer did then ac- 
knowledge it before Mr. Soutliwell, and I think Mr. 
Southwell should have acted accordingly; but there is 
a great deal of ignorance as well as ill will in all this 
matter. The duke of Ormond himself, had lie engaged 
in it, could only act as a solicitor. Everybody knows 
that the lord -treasurer, in such cases, must be applied 
to (and only he) by the greatest persons. I should tliink 
the people of Ireland might rather be pleased to see 
one of their own country able to find some credit at 
court, and in a capacity to serve them, especially one 
who does it without any other prosjiect than that of 
serving them. I know not any of the bishops from 
whom I can expect any favour, and there are mot 
many upon whom a man of any figure could have such 
designs : but I will be revenged ; for whenever it lie.s 
in my power I will serve tiie church and kingdom, 
although they sliould use me much worse. I siiali dine 
to-morrow with the lord-treasurer^ and perhajis I may 
then see the answer he is to write. I thought to have 
seal this letter away to-night, but I have been inter- 
rupted by business. I go to Windsor again on Satur- 
day for a day or two, but I will leave this behind to be 
sent to the post. 

August 21. I had wrote thus far, and was forced 
to leave off, being hurried away to Windsor by my 
lord- treasurer, from whence I returned but last night 
His lordship gave me a paper, which he said he had 
promised me. I put it in my pocket, thinking it was 
ftbout something else we had been talking over ; and 
1 never looked into it until just now, when I find it 
to be my lord -primate's letter to his lordship, with an 


enclosed one from the bishops. With submission, I 
take it to be dry enough, although I shall not tell his 
lordship so. They say, “ they are informed bis lord- 
ship had a great part in,” &c. I think they should 
either have told who it was informed them so, since it 
was a person commissioned by themselves, or at 
least have said they were assured. And as for those 
words, a great part, I know nobody else bad any 
except the queen herself. I caunot tell whether my 
lord nas writ an answer, having said nothing to him 
of it since he gave me the letters ; nor shall I desire 
to see it. 

As to the convocation, I remember both my lord- 
treasurer and Mr. St. John spoke to me about the 
matter, and were of the same opinion with your grace, 
that it was wholly in the queen’s choice. I excused 
giving my opinion, being wholly uninformed ; and I 
have heard nothing of it since. 

My lord-keeper gave me yesterday a bundle of 
Irish votes at Windsor, and we talked a good deal 
about the quarrels between the lords and commons : 1 
say the fault lay in not dissolving the parliament ; 
which I had mentioned to the duke of Ormond, and 
often to some of those who were th )ught to have most 
credit with him. Rut they seemed to l)elieve, as I 
did, that any Irish parliament would yield to any- 
thing that any chief governor j leased, and so it would 
be a needless trouble. 

We reckon for certain that Mr. Hill with his fleet 
is gone to Quebec. 

Mrs. Masham is every minute expecting to lie in. 
Pray God preserve her life, which is of great import- 
ance. I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your 
grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

The queen has got a light fit of tlie gout. Tlie 
privy-seal is not yet disposed of. 

TO ARCilBISHOP KING. 

August 26. 1711. 

Mv Lord, — Perhaps you will he content to know some 
circumstances of aflairs here. The duke of Somerset 
usually leaves Windsor on Saturday, when the 
ministers go down thither, and returns not till they 
are gone. On Saturday aeveiinight, contrary to cus- 
tom, he was at Windsor, and a cabinet-council was 
to he held at night ; but after waiting a long time, 
word was brought out that there would be no cabinet. 
Next day it was held, and then the duke went to a 
horse-race about three miles off. This began to be 
whispered ; and at my return to town they had got it in 
the city ; but not the reason ; which was, that Mr. 
secretary St. John refused to sit if the duke was there. 
Last Sunday the duke was there again, but did not 
offer to come to the cabinet, which was held without 
him. I hear the duke was advised by his friends of 
the other party to take this step. The secretary said 
to some of his acquaintance tliat he would not sit 
with a man who had so often betrayed them, &c. 
You know the duchess of Somerset is a great favourite, 
and lias got the duchess of Marlborough's key. She 
is insinuating, and a woman of intrigue : and will, I 
believe, clo what ill offices she can to the secretary. 
They would have hindered her coming in ; but the 
queen said, “ If it were so that she could not have 
what servants she liked, she did not liiid how her con- 
dition was mended.” I take the safety of the present 
ministry to consist in the agreement of three great men, 
lord-keeper, lord-treasurer, and Mr. Secretary ; and so I 
have often told them togetlier, between jest and earnest, 
and two of them sepai-ately with more seriousness And 
I think they entirely love one another, as their dif- 
ferences are not of weight to break their union. They 
vary a little about their notions of a certain general. I 
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will iiat fay more at thif distance. I do not see well 
how they can be without the secretary, who has very 
great abilities both for the cabinet and parliament. 
The Tories in the city are a little discontented that no 
tVirdier changes are made in employments, of which I 
cannot learn the secret, although I have heard several, 
and from guch who might tell the true one if they 
would : one is, that lord-treasurer professes he is at a 
loss to tind persons qualified for several places : another, 
(which is less believed,) that the queen interix)8e8 : a 
third, that it is a trimming disposition. 1 am apt to 
think that he finds the call fw: employments greater 
than he can answer if there were five times as many 
to dispose of; and I know particularly that he dislikes 
very much the notion of people, that every one is to be 
turned out. The treasurer is much the greatest minis- 
ter I ever knew ; regular in life, with a true sense of 
religion, an excellent scholar, and a good divine, of a 
very mild and affable disposition, intrepid in his 
notions and indefatigable in business, an utter despiser 
of money for himself, yet frugal (perhaps to an ex- 
tremity) for the public. In private company he is 
wholly disengaged and very facetious, like one who 
has no business at all. He never wants a reserve upon 
any emergency which would appear desperate to 
others; and makes little use of those thousand pro- 
jectors and schematists who are daily plying him with 
tlioir visions, but to be thoroughly convinced, by the 
comparison, that his own notions are the best. 1 am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace’s most 
obedient, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Swords, September, 1, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I have before me yours of the Mth 
and ‘21st, for which I return you my hearty thanks. 

I perceive you have the votes of our commons here, 
and, I suppose, the address of the lords that gave oc- 
casion to them. I must let you know that I was very 
positive against the clause that provoked them, and 
kept the house in debate about it at least an hour, and 
spoke so often that I was ashamed of myself ; yet there 
were but three negatives to it. I used several argu- 
ments against the lords concurring with their com- 
mittee, and foretold all that has happened upon it. 
Upon which I was much out of favour with the house 
for some time ; and industry has been used, as 1 was 
informed, to persuade my lord duke that what I did 
was in opposition to his interest ; but when I had the 
opportunity to discourse his grace last, he was of 
another opinion. And, in truth, my regard to his 
grace's interest was the principal reason of opposing a 
clause th^t I foresaw might embarrass his business 
here. 

There happened another affair, relating to one 
Langton, of whom I formerly gave you some account. , 
The commons found him on the establishment for a 
small pension ; and, having an ill notion of him and 
his informations, they took this occasion to examine 
his merits ; in order to which, they sent up a message to 
the lords, to desire leave of judge Coste, who had 
taken his examinations and those of his witnesses, to 
come down and inform the committee ; and this seemed 
the more necessary because the examinations taken 
by the council were burned : but the lords refused to 
Jet the judge go down, as desired, and passed a vote 
m take the examination of the matter into tlieir hands. 
This, I foresaw, might prove another bone of conten- 
tion, and did oppose it, but with the same success os 
the former. langton pleaded privilege, as chaplain to''| 
the bishop of Ossory, and refused to appear before the 
comiiious; on which thay passed the angry resolves 
yoii will find in their votes. The examination of this 
matter has emplyed much of the hjrrls’ lime to very 


little purpose. My opposing this was made an ch' 
jection against me by some that wish now my advint 
had been taken. 

The business of the city of Dublin, of which I gave 
you an account formerly, embroils us very much« 
We have, at the council, rejected four mayors and 
eight sherifls, all regularly elected by the city ; somt 
of them the best citizens in the town, and much in tl^ 
interest of the government. We begin to be sick o 
it ; and 1 am afraid that it may beget ill blood and 
come into parliament here. We have rejected thf 
elected magistrates in four other corjjorations, which 
adds to the noise. I own tliere were good reasons for 
rejecting some of them, but I cannot say the same for 
Dublin. I wish this may not prove uneasy to us. 

There was a motion made at the sessions for the 
county of Dublin, at Kilmainham, for an address of 
thanks to her majesty for sending his grace the duke 
of Ormond to be our cliief-governor. Nine of the 
justices, that is, all that were then present, agreed to 
it, and an address was ordered to be drawn, which was 
brought next morning iiVto court, and then there were 
above a score that seemed to have come on purpose, 
and promised that it should be rejected by a majority ; 
for this reason only, that it would entail a necessity 
on them to address in favour of every new lord-lieu- 
tenant, or disoblige him. For which reason it was 
rejected also in my lord Wharton’s time. This no- 
ways concerns his grace himself; but, in my opinion, 
ought to lessen the esteem of some persons’ manage- 
ment that attempt things which would be better let 
alone where they cannot be carried without opposition. 

The house of commons seem to have received ill im- 
pressions of some. They reckon my lord duke's ad- 
visers as if they were secretly his enemies, and designed 
to betray him. They generally seem persuaded that 
his grace is a sincere honest man, and most in the in- 
terest of tlie kingdom of any chief-governor they can 
ever expect ; and that therefore they ought to support 
him to the utmost of their power, and declare that the 
quarrels his enemies raise shall not hinder them from 
doing whatever he shall reasonably desire from them, 
or her majesty’s service require ; and, as an instance of 
their sincerity in this, they have granted funds for two 
years from Christinas last ; whereas at first they in- 
tended only two years from the preceding 24th of 
June. 

I have been preaching a doctiine that seems strange 
to some : it is, that lier majesty and the ministiy will 
be inclined to employ such as may be a help ami sup- 
port to their interest, and not a clog. I mean, that 
these subalterns should, by their prudence and dex- 
terity, be able to remove any misunderstandings that 
may be between the government and the people, and 
help to beget in them a good notion of the ministry ; 
ana by all means avoid such tilings as may embarrass 
or beget jealousies ; so that the burden or odium may 
not fall on the ministry where any harsh things hapjjeu 
to be done : that it seems to me to be the duty of those 
in posts to avoid unnecessary disputes, and not to ex- 
pect that the ministry will interpose to extricate them, 
when they, without necessity, have involved them- 
selves. But some are of a difierent opinion, and seem 
to think that they have no more to do when they meet 
with diflBculties, perhaps of their own creating, fiian to 
call in the ministry and desire them to decide the 
matter by power ; a method that I do not approve, nor 
has it succeeded well with former governors here t 
witness lord Sydney and lord Wharton, in the case of 
the convocation. 

Tliere really needs but one tiling to quiet the people 
of Ireland, and it is to convince them that there is no 
eye to the pretender. Great industry has been, and 
still is, used to bugbear them with tiiat fear. 1 be- 
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lieve it is orer with you ; but it will require time and 
prudent methods to quiet the people here, that have 
been possessed for twenty-two years with a continual 
apprehension that he is at the door, and that a certain 
kind of people designed to bring him in. The sircum- 
stances of this kingdom, from what they saw and felt 
under king James, make the dread of him much greater 
than it can be with you. 

As to our convocation, a letter came from her 
majesty to give us licence to act ; but it nowise pleased 
some people, and so it was sent back to be modelled to 
their mind, but returned again without alteration. It 
came not to us till the day the parliament adjourned. 
I was at that time obliged to attend the council, there 
being a hearing of the Quakers against a bill for re- 
covering tithes. In my absence they adjourned till 
the meeting of the parliament, without so much as 
voting thanks or appointing a committee. Tlie things 
that displeasetl some in the licence were, first, that my 
lord-primate was not the sole president, so as to appoint 
whom he pleased to act in |||k absence. The second 
was, the consideration of pro^» metliods to convert the 
natives, against which some have set themselves with 
all their might. The third is, what concerns plu- 
ralities and residence, which some have not patience 
to hear of. The lower house seem to have the matter 
more at heart ; for they have appointed committees 
during the recess, and are doing something. 

I cannot but admire that you should be at a loss to 
find what is the matter with those that would neither 
allow you nor any one else to get anything for the 
service of the church or the public. It is with sub- 
mission the silliest query I ever found made by Dr. 
Swift. You know there are some that would assume 
to themselves to be the only churchmen and managers, 
and cannot endure that anything should be done but 
by themselves, and in their own way ; and had rather 
that all good things proposed should miscarry than be 
thought to come from other hands than their own; 
whose business is to lessen everybody else, and obstruct 
whatever is attempted, though of the greatest advan- 
tage to church and state, if it be not from their own 
party. And yet, so far as I have hitherto observed, I 
do not remember an instance of their proposing, much 
less prosecuting with success, anything for the public 
good. They seem to have a much better hand at ob- 
structing others and embarrassing affairs than at pro- 
posing or prosecuting any good design. 

These seem as uneasy that more alterations are not 
made here as those you mention are with you. The 
reason is very plain ; they would fain get into employ- 
ments, which cannot be without removes ; but I have 
often observed that none are more eager for posts than 
such os are least fit for them. I do not see how a new 
mrliament would much mend things here ; for there is 
little choice of men : perhaps it might be for the worse, 
rebus sic stantibus ; though I always thought the honest 
part is, to allow the people to speak their sense on the 
change of affairs by new representatives. 1 do not 
find that those that have embarrassed the present 
designed a new one ; but they thought the commons so 
passive, that they might carry what they pleased, 
whatever tlieir design might be. If they prosecute the 
present measures, 1 lielieve they will make new ones 
necessary when there shall he occasion to have a new 
session. 

I pray most heartily for her majesty and her minis- 
ters ; and am inclined to believe that it is one of the 
most difficult parts of their present circumstances to 
find proper instruments to execute their good inten- 
ions, notwithstanding the great cniwds that offer diem- 
wlves; particularly, my lord- treasurer’s welfare is at 
heart with all good men ; I am sure with none more 
ffaaii| reverend sir, &c. William Dublin 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

[This letter is noticed in the Journal to Stella "] 

^ Swords, September 1 , J 71 1, 

Reverend Sir, — I got a little retirement here, and 
made use of it to write you by the present packet 1 
promised to say something as to your own affairs ; and 
the first thing is, not to neglect yourself on this oc- 
casion, but to make use of the favour and interest you 
have at present to procure you some preferment tliat 
may be called a settlement. Years come on, and 
after a certain age, if a man be not in a station that 
may be a step to a better, he seldom goes higher. It 
is with men as with beauties, if they pass the flower, 
they grow stale and lie for ever neglected. I know 
you are not ambitious ; but it is prudence, not am- 
bition, to get into a station that may make a man easy, 
and prevent contempt when he grows in years. You 
certainly may now have an opportunity to provide for 
yourself, and 1 entreat you not to neglect it. 

Tlie second thing that I would have you to consider 
is, that God has given you parts and learning and a 
happy turn of mind, and that you are answerable for 
those talents to God : and therefore I advise you, and 
believe it to be yonr duty, to set yourself to some 
serious and useful subject in your profession, and to 
manage it so that it may be of use to the world. I am 
persuaded that, if you will apply yourself this way, you 
are well able to do it ; and that your knowledge of the 
world and reading will enable you to furnish such a 
piece, with such uncommon remarks, as will render it 
both protitable and agreealde above most things that 
pass the press. Say not that most subjects in divinity 
are exhausted; for, if you look into Dr. Wilkins* 
Heads of Matters, which you will find in his “ Gift of 
Preaching,” you will be surprised to find so many 
necessary and useful heads that no authors have 
meddled with. There are some common themes that 
have employed multitudes of authors, but the most 
curious and difficult are in a manner untouched, and 
a good genius will not fail to produce something new 
and surprising on the most trite, much more on those 
that others have avoided, merely because tliey were 
above their parts. 

Assure yourself that your interest, as well as duty, 
requires this from you ; and yon will find that it will 
answer some objections against you, if you thus show 
the world that you have ^tience and comprebeusiun of 
thought to go through with such a subject of weight 
and learning. 

You will pardon me this freedom, which I assure you 
proceeds from a sincere kindness and true value that I 
have for you. I will add no more but my hearty prayers 
for you. I am, Dr. Swift, yours, W illiam Dublii^. 

TO DR. FRANCIS ATTERBURY, 

DEAN OF CHRIST CHURCH. 

September 1, 1711. 

Sir, — I congratulate with the college, the university, 
arid the kingdom, and condole with myself ujH)n your 
new dignity.a The virtue I would affect by putting 
my own interests out of the case has failetl me in this 
juncture. I only consider tliat I shall want your con- 
versation, your friendship, your protection, and your 
good offices when I can least spare them.** I would 
have come among tlie crowd of those who make you 
compliments on this occasion, if I could have brought 
a cheerful countenance with me. I am full of envy. 
It is too much in so bad an age for a person so in- 
clined, and so able to do good, to liaye so great a scene 
of showing his inclination and abilities. 

® The deanery of Ciirist Cliurch. 

b As the intimacy Ixitweon these two great men had not Uien 
lieen of long standing, it may be amusing to tratv its liee and 
progress, for w liich see Jimrnal to Stella, April 8<i, 17 1 1— 
February 84, P’ i 
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If great mmisten take tip this exploded custom of 
rewarding merit, I must retire to Ireland and wait for 
better times. The college and you ought to pray for 
another cliange at court, otherwise I can easily foretel 
that their joy and your quiet will be short. Let me 
advise you to place your l^oks in moveable cases ; lay 
in no great stock of wine, nor make any great altera- 
tions in your lodgings at Christ Church, unless you are 
sure they are such as your successor will approve and 
pay for. 1 am afraid the poor college little thinks of 
this, 

*' Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurefi.” 

I am going to Windsor with Mr. Secretary, and 
hope to wait on you either at Bridewell or Chelsea. I 
am, with great respect and esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Windsor Castle. October 1, 1711. 
Mv Lord, — I had the honour of a long letter from your 
grace about a month ago, which I forebore acknowledg- 
ing sooner, because I have been ever since perpetually 
tossed between this and London, and partly because 
there had nothing happened that might make a letter 
worthy the perusal, it is the opinion of some great 
persons here that the words which the house of 
commons took amiss in your address might very well 
l)ear an application that concerned only my lord 
Wharton. 1 find they are against my opinion that a 
new parliament should have been called ; but all agree 
it must now be dissolved ; but, in short, we are so 
extremely busy here that nothing of Ireland is talked 
on above a day or two ; that of the city election I have 
oftenest heard of j and the proceeding of your court in 
it, it is thought, might have been wiser. I find your 
pace seems to be of my opinion, and so I told my 
lord- treasurer. I think your Kilmainham project of 
an address was a very foolish one, and that for the 
reason of those who were against ii. 1 hope Ireland 
will soon be equally convinced with us here that, if 
the pretender l>e in anybody’s thoughts, it is of those 
they least dream, and who now are in no condition of 
doing mischief to any but themselves. As for your 
convocation, I believe everything there will terminate 
in good wishes. Y ou can do, nothing now, and will 
not meet again tliese two years ; and then, I suppose, 
only to give money, and away. There should, me- 
thiuks, in the interval, be some proposals considered 
and agreed upon by the bishops and principal men of 
the clergy to have all ready c^inst the next meeting; 
and even that I despair o^ for a thousand reasons too 
t<juious to mention. 

My admiring at the odd proceedings of those among 
tlie bishops and clergy who are angry with me for 
getting their first-fruits was but a form of speech. I 
cannot sincerely wonder at any proceedings in numbers 
of men, and especially (I must venture to say so) in 
Ireland. Meantime, it is a good jest to hear my lord- 
treasurer saying, often before a deal of company, ‘‘ that 
it was I that got the clergy of Ireland their first-fruits 
and generally with this addition, “ that it was before 
^he duke of Ormond was declared lord-lieutenant.'' 
His lordship has long designed an answer to the letter 
ae received from the bishops ; he has told me ten times 
he would do it to-morrow." He goes to London tliis 
day, but 1 continue here for a week. I shall refresh 
his memory, and engage my lord Harley his son to do 
so too. 

1 suppose your grace cannot Vut hear in general of 
some steps that are making toward a peace. There 
came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior’s 
journey to France, pretended to be a translation : it is 
a pure invention from tlie beginning to the end. J 


will let your ^ace into the secret of it. The clamouni 
of a party gainst any peace without Spain, and railing 
at the ministry as if they designed to ruin us, occa- 
sioned that production, out of indignity and contempt, 
by way of furnishing fools something to talk of; and 
it has had a very great effect. Meantime, your grace 
may count that a peace is going forward very fast. 
Mr. Prior was actually in France ; and there are now 
two ministers [Mons. Menager and the abb4 du Bois] 
from that court in London, which you may be pretty 
sure of, if you believe what I tell you, that I supped 
with them myself in the house where I am now writing, 
Saturday last ; neither do I find it to be a very great 
secret; for there were two gentlemen more with ug 
beside the inviter. However, I desire your grace to say 
nothing of it, because it may look like lightness in me 
to tell it: Mr. Prior was with us too, but what their 
names are I cannot tell; for I believe those they 
f)assed by when I was there are not their real ones. 
All matters are agreed between France and us, and 
very much to the advagtige and honour of England ; 
but I believe no furtheiipleps will be taken without 
giving notice to the allies. 1 do not tell your grace 
one syllable as coming from any great minister ; and 
therefore 1 do not betray them. But there are other 
ways of picking out things in a court ; however, I must 
desire you will not discover any of these little par- 
ticulars, nor cite me u^n any account at all ; for 
great men may think 1 tell things from them, although 
I have them from other hands ; in which last case only, 

I venture to repeat them to one I can confide in, and 
one at so great a distance as your grace. 

I humbly thank your grace for the good opinion you 
are pleased to have of me ; and for your advice, which 
seems to be wholly grounded on it. As to the first, 
which relates to my fortune, I shall never be able to 
make myself believed how indifferent I am about it. I 
sometimes have the pleasure of making that of others ; 
and I fear it is too great a pleasure to be a virtue, at 
least in me. Perhaps in Ireland I may not be able to 
prevent contempt any other way than by making my 
fortune ; but then it is my comfort that contempt in 
Ireland will be no sort of mortification to me. When 
I was last in Ireland 1 was above half the time retired 
to one scurvy acre of ground, and I always left it with 
regret. I am as well received and known at court as 
perhaps any man ever was of my level ; I have formerly 
been the like. I left it then, and will perhaps leave it 
now (when they please to let me), without any concern 
but what a few months will remove. It is my maxim 
to leave great ministers to do as they please ; and if I 
cannot distinguish myself enough by being useful in 
such a way as becomes a man of conscience and 
honour, I can do no more ; for I never will solicit for 
myself, although I often du for others. 

The other part of your grace's advice, to be some 
way useful to the church and the public by any talent 
you are pleased to think 1 possess, is the only thing for 
which I should desire tome settlement that would make 
me full master of my time. 1 have often thought of 
some subjects, wherein I believe I might succeed ; but, 
my lord, to ask a man floating at sea what he designed 
to do when he goes on shore is too hasty a question ; 
let him get there first, and rest and dry himself, and 
then look about him. I have been pretty well known 
to several great men in my life ; and it was their duty, 
if they thought I might have been of use, to put me 
into a capacity for it ; but I never yet knew one great 
man in my life who was not every day swayed by 
^ther motives in distributing his favours, whatever reso- 
lutions be had pretended to make to the contrary. I 
was saying a thing the other day to my lord-keeper, 
which he approved of, and which I believe may be the 
reason of this : it was, that persons of transcendent 
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merit forced tneir way in spite of all obstacles.; but 
those whose merit was of a second, third, or fourth rate, 
were seldom able to do anything because the knaves 
and dunces of the world had all the impudence, 
assiduity, flattery, and servile compliance divided 
among them, which kept them pei^tually in the way, 
and engaged everybody to be their solicitors.” I was 
asking a great minister, a month ago, ‘‘ how he could 
possibly happ^ to pick out a certain person to employ 
m a commission of discovering abuses, who was the 
most notorious for the constant practice of the greatest 
abuses in that very kind, and was very well known not 
to be at all reformed He said, “ he knew all this ; 
but what would I have him to do?” I answered. 
Send any one of your footmen, and command him 
to choose out the first likely genteel fellow he sees 
in the streets ; for such a one might possibly be honest, 
but he was sure the other was not, and yet they have 
employed him.” 

1 promise your grace that this shall be the last sally 
I shall ever make to a court, and that I will return as 
soon as I can have leave. I have no great pleasure in 
my present manner of living, often involved in things 
that perplex me very much, and which try my patience 
to the utmost ; teazed every day by solictors, who have 
so little sense as to think I have either credit or incli- 
nation to be theirs, although they see I am able to get 
nothing for myself. But I find I am grown very 
tedious, and therefore conclude, with the greatest 
respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, October 27, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I have before me yours of the 1st in- 
stant, but have been so employed with attending parlia- 
ment, convocation, and privy-council, that I could 
neither compose my thoughts to write nor find time. 
Besides, our business is all in a hurry ; and 1 may 
say, in fine, that things admit of no perfect account. 
On Wednesday the corn-bill, which the commons 
seemed to value most, was thrown out, because it re- 
served a power to the lord-lieutenant and council here 
to prohibit or permit the transportation of grain at any 
time. There was a design to fall on the privy-council 
upon this occasion ; but gentlemen would not come 
into it; which showed they had some wit in their 
anger. And 1 am still of opinion that, with tolerable 
good management, this would have been as quiet a 
session as has been in Ireland ; but the Dublin busi- 
ness, the address of the lords, Langton's affair,* and 
now Higgins's, have exasperated the commons to such 
a height, that will, as you observe, make this parlia- 
ment to be impracticable any longer. It is true, the 
lords’ address might have been interpreted to aim at 
lord Wharton, and was partly so intended ; but it was 
ill expressed to bear that sense; and besides, what 
did it signify for us to show our resentment, when it 
could oidy provoke a great man to revenge, and could 
not reach him ? 

As to the first-fruits and twentieth parts, nobody 
here dare say that anybody beside the duke of Or- 
mond procured them, but liis grace himself; who, for 
aught I can learn, never assumed, either publicly or 
privately, any such merit to himself; and yet I con- 
fess it is not amiss that it should be thought he did 
(hose things, fur he could not think of governing the 

• Dominick Langton. clerk, formerly a friar, had accused 
liowis Mears.eaq., and other Protestant gentlemen of the county 
of West Meafft, of entering into an association against the queen 
and her ministry ‘. ntpon which the house of commons in Ireland, 
»in the 6th of Aumist 17U, voted several strong resolutions 
against the said Langton, declaring bis charge against Mr. 
Mean, to be false, groundless, and malicious ; and resol \ed 
that an address should l)e presented to the lord-lieutenunt, the 
duke of Ormond, to desire that her majesty would order tlie 
■aid Iiaiigton to be striiuk off the establishinent of Ireland. 


kingdom if it be not believed that he ha* great mterest 
at court ; and if that did not appear by some favour* 
of moment obtained for the kingdom, none would sup- 
pose it. He is truly a modest, generous, and honest 
man ; and assure yourself, that whatever disturbance 
he has met with proceeds from his sticking too close 
to his friends. It is a pity such a fault should hurt a 
man. I send you enclosed the papers that relate to 
Mr. Higgins. Lord Santry was heard against him, 
before the lord-lieutenant and council, October 27 : he 
was allowed only to prove the articles in his petition 
that are marked with P, and he seemed to prove them 
pretty fully ; but Mr. Higgins, not having yet made 
tiis defence, I can give no judgment. By the testi- 
mony of tlie lower house of convocation in his favour, 
you will see how heartily they espouse him. And 
lurely both pains and art have been used to screen 
tiim : with what effect you shall hear when the matter 
is concluded. I wish every good man may meet with 
as good and as fast friends as he has done. I send you 
likewise the votes that kept the commons in debate 
from eleven in the morning till seven at night. Tlie 
question was carried in the negative by two accidents : 
the going out of one member by chance to speak to 
somebody at the putting the q^uestion, and the coming 
in of another, in his boots, at the very minute. If eitho* 
had not happened, it had gone the other way. The 
personal affection to the duke of Ormond divided the 
house. If they could have seperated him from some 
others, the majority had been great. You may easily 
from this see what way the bent of this kingdom goes, 
and that garbling corporations noways pleases them. 

We have several printed accounts of preliminaries 
of tlie peace ; but I believe them all amusements ; for 
I imagine none of the common scribblers know any- 
thing of tliem at all. I pray God they may be such 
as may secure us from a new war ; though, I believe, 
the death of the emperor makes a lasting peace much 
more difficult than before. That depends on a balance, 
and to that three things seem so necessary that any 
two may stop the third ; but now all is reduced to two. 

I reckon, as soon as the peace is settled, the dauphin 
will be taken out of the way, and tlien France and 
Spain will fall into one hand : a surmise I have had 
in mind ever since Philip got Spain; I was of 
opinion that, if we could have been secured against 
this accident, there had been no need of a war at all. 

As to the convocation, 1 told you formerly how we 
lost all the time of a recess by a precipitate adjourn- 
ment made by five bishops, when the archbishop of 
Tuam, and os many of us as were of the privy-council, 
were absent, attending at the board, upon a hearing of 
the Quakers against the bill for the recovery of tithes. 
Since the meeting of the parliam'ent after the recess, 
we have attended pretty closely, have drawn up and 
agreed to six or seven canons, and have drawn up a 
representation of the state of religion as to infidelity, 
heresy, impiety, and popery. We have gone through 
likewise, and agreed to, a part of tliis ; but I doubt we 
shall not be able to finish it. We have also before us 
the consideration of residence and the means of con- 
verting mpists. This last sent up from the lower 
house. But I reckon it not possible to finish these 
things tliis session. I need not tell you that my lord- 

{ iriniate’s indisposition is a great clog to despatch; but 
le is resolved none else shall have the chair. So we 
dispense with many things that othenvise I believe we 
should not. We iiad only two church bills at tbit 
time ; one for unions, which was thrown out in out 
house, and another for recovery of tithes, which 1 
understand will Iw thrown out by the commons. Om 
session draws near an end, and everybody i* tired of 
William Durum. 
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FBOM ARCHBISHOP KING. Christ Church, on the 30th of January, some yeaw ago. 

October 31, 1711. The house were pleased to vote me thanks for prosecuting 
To-day we liad another hearing at council concerning him, which you may remember I did in a difficult 
Mr. Higgins's lusiness. Some of his witnesses wert time, notwithstanding the opposition I had from the 
examined. So far as we have yet heard, it does nol government, and his protection by lord Ikeriu, which 
apjiear to me that they have yet cleared him of tam- h© pleaded in court : and yet I fallowed him so close 
pering with witnesses, shifting recognizances, or com- that I forced him out of his living. After this we 
pounding felonies; but, it is said, these things are burned Mr. JBoyse's book of A Scriptural Bishop and 
common in the country; and perhaps that will save gome Observators.*’ Our address was brought in 
him. And know not liow far his other witnesses, yesterday; in which sure we are even with the com- 
that are yet to be examined, may clear hirn. The mons. I forgot to tell you we agreed to another ad- 
hearing lasted above three hours. I was unwilling to dress against dissenting ministers, and their 1200/. per 
make this packet too large, so I hare enclosed the other annum. I’he commons made an address to my lord- 
prints in another. I want some affidavits of gentle- lieutenant, in which they bring him in for revolution 
men, in which they depose Mr. Higgins's case to con principles. “ The Memorial of the Church of Eng- 
tain many falsehoods. I am &c. land was reprinted here and dedicated to my lord- 

WiLLiAM Dublin. lieutenant. This was brought into the house of com- 


FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November 1, 1711. 

Reverend Sir, — I have considered that part of your 
letter that relates to your own concerns. 1 find you, 
in earnest, very indiflerent as to making your fortune 
but you ought not to be so, for a weighty reason you in- 
sinuate yourself, that you cannot, without a settlement, 
be master of your time in such a manner as to apply 
yourself to do something that may be useful to the 
church. I know it is not in your power to do it when 
you please, but something may be done toward it. Get 
but a letter to the government from my lord-treasurer 
for the first good preferment; and you will at the 
same time fill it with a good man, and perhaps pre- 
vent a bad one from getting into it. Sure there is no 
immodesty in getting such a recommendation. Con- 
sider tliat years grow upon you; and after fifty, both 
body and mind decay. I have several things on the 
anvil, and near finished, that perhaps might be use- 
ful if published ; but the continual avocation by busi- 
ness, the impositions on me by impertinent visits, and 
the uneasiness of writing, which grows more intolerable 
to me every day, I doubt will prevent my going any 
further. Therefore lose no time ; qui non est hodie, cra$ 
minuM aptw erit. I am sure you are able to do good 
service ; and give me leave to be importunate with you 
to go about it. Caosar wrote his Commentaries under 
the hurry and fatigues of a general ; and perhaps a 
man’s spirit is never more awakened, nor his thoughts 
better, than in the intervals of a hurry of business. 
Read Erasmus's Life, and you'll find it was almost a 
continual journey. You see how malicious some are 
towards you, in printing a parcel of trifles, falsely, as 
your works. This makes it necessary that you should 
shame those varlets by something that may enlighten 
the world, which I am sure your genius will reach if 
you set yourself to it. If I had the honour to have 
any correspondence with my lord-treasurer, I would 
certainly complain of you to him, and get his lordship 
to join in the request, which I persuade myself he 
would readily do if put in mind. I do not in the 
least fear that you will be angry with me for this, since 
you cannot suspect my sincerity and kindness in it; 
and though I shall be angry with you if you neglect 
yourself and interest, yet it shall go no further than 
to be a trouble to myself, but no abatement of the real 
friendship of yours, &c. William Dublin. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November 10, 1711. 

Revekend Sib, — ^Perhaps it will not be iin^rateftil to 
you to know our session of parliament ended on Friday , 
last. We threw out in the house of lords two bills 
tliat against fines in the city of Dublin, and about quit- 
rents ; and voted an address in opposition to the com- 
mons' address aliout revolution principles. We like- 
wise biuned Mr, Stoughton's sermon, preached at 


mons, and I doubt would not have escaped if the usher 
of the black -rod had not called them up to the proro- 
gation. Langton's business came likewise into the 
house of lords, and when the house was full of ladies 
an offer was made to receive the report of the commit- 
tee, which contained many sheets of paper. A great 
debate happened upon it : but at last it was waved, 
and ordered to be laid before the lord -lieutenant. 

In short we parted in very ill humour : and I ap- 
prehended that the minds of the geneiality are not easy. 
My lord duke of Ormond, so fiir as I could take it, 
made a very modest and healing speech ; and his grace 
seemed in it to be altogether disinterested in parties. 
All these you have in public; and if you think it 
worth while I will take care to send them as they are 
printed. 

As to our convocation, those who had loitered and 
done nothing before last week, jjressedon the represent- 
ation of the state of religion, as to infidelity, heresy, 
impiety, and po])ery ; it will in some time be printed. 
I had many reasons, but insisted only on two; first, 
its imputing all vices to us, as if we were the worst of 
people in the world ; not allowing any good among us. 
Secondly, not assigning it a cause of the natives con- 
tinuing papists, that no care was ever taken to preach 
:o them in their own language, or translating the ser- 
I’ice into Irish. You will find the matter in Heylin’s 
Reformation, 2 Eliz. 1560, p. 128. I was forced to 
use art to procure this protest to be admitted, without 
which they would not have allowed me to off’er reasons, 
as I had cause to believe. 

Both the parliament and convocation have been so 
►rdered as to maxe us apjjear the worst people in 
;he world, disloyal to her majesty, ana enemies to the 
ffiurch ; and I su8[ject with a design to make us appear 
unworthy to have any countenance or. preferment in 
ur native country. When the representation is 
»rinted, I will, if you think it worth your while, send 
^ou my protest. We agreed likewise in some canons 
3f no great moment, and some forms of prayer, and 
forms of receiving papists and sectaries ; which, I 
think, are too strait. I brought in a paper about resi- 
dence ; but here was no time to consider it, nor that 
which related to the means of converting papists. 1 
did not perceive any zeal that way. A great part of 
mr representation relates to sectaries ; and many things, 
in the whole, seem to me not defensiblfe. 1 told you 
tiefore how we lost six weeks during the adjournment 
[)f tlie parliament; and since it sat we could only 
meet in the afternoon, and I was frequently in council ; 

» U was printed in 4to., at DuVdin, tmder the title of “The 
Office of a Christian Bishop Described and Recommended, firom 
/I Tim. ch. iii. ver 1 : an Ordination 8ermon.|{ 

b Papers published under that title by John Tutchin, esq., 
who had been severely sentenced by lord chief'justice Jeffreys, 
in king James Il.’s reign. 

e Published at first in 1705, 4to , under thia title, “The Mie 
morial of the Church of England, humbly offered to the cos 
sidcration of all true lovers of our Church and (kmsUtiiiion.** 
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to that I was neither present when it was brought into 
the house, when it passed for the most part, or was sent 
down in parcels, in foul rased papers that I could not 
well read if I had an opportunity, and never heard it 
read through before it passed. 

I believe most are agreed that, if my advice had 
been taken, this would have been the peaceablest ses- 
sion that ever was in Ireland ; whereas it has been one 
of the most boisterous. I believe it was his grace the 
duke of Ormond’s interest to have it quiet ; but then 
the managers’ conduct has showed themselves to be 
necessary. 1 have wearied myself with this scroll, and 
perhaps you will be so likewise. I am, &c. 

William Dublin. 

FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

Hampton Court, November 16, 1711. 

I RETURN you the sheet, which is, I think, very 
correct. Sunday morning I hope to see you. I am 
sincerely your hearty friend and obedient servant, 

H. St. John. 

I have a vile story to tell you of the moral philoso- 
pher Steele. 

FROM MR. SECRETARY ST. JOHN. 

Novemlier 17, 1711. 

Dear Doctor, — I ask pardon for my mistake,** and I 
send you the right paper. 1 am, in sickness and in 
health, ever your faithful friend and obedient servant, 

H. St. John. 

FROM MRS. LONG.c 

November 18, 1711. 

Ip you will again allow me the pleasure of hearing 
from you without murmuring, I will let you enjoy 
that of laughing at me for any foolish word I misapply ; 
for I know you are too reasonable to expect me to be 
nicely right in the matter ; but then, when you take a 
fancy to be angry, pray let me know it quietly, that I 
may clear my meanings, which are always far from 
offending my friends, however unha])py I may be in 
my expressions. Could I expect you to remember 
any part of my letters so long ago, I would ask you 
that you should know where to find me when you had 
a mind to it ; but I suppose you were in a romantic 
strain, and designed to have surprised me talking to 
myself in a wood or by the sea. Forgive the dulness 
of my apprehension, and if telling you that I am at 
Lynn will not do, I will print it, however inconvenient 
it may yet be to me ; for I am not the better for the 
old lady’s death, but am put in hojjes of being easy 
at Christmas; however, I shall still continue to be 
Mrt. Smyth, near St. Nicholas's church in that town 
aforesaid. So much for my affairs. Now, as to my 
health, that was much out of order last summer ; my 
distemper was a dropsy or asthma (you know what 
I mean, but I cannot spell it right,) or both, lazy dis- 
tempers, which I was too lazy to molest while they 
woiid let me sit in quiet ; but when they grew so un- 
reasonable as not to let me do that, I applied myself 
to Dr. Inglis, by whose advice I am now well enough. 
To give you the best account I can of this place, the 
ladies will make any returns, if one may believe what 
they say of one another ; the men I know little of, for 
I am here what you have often upbraided me with, a 
prude in everything but censuring my neighbours. 
A couple of divines, two aldermen, and a custom- 
house officer are all my men acquaintance ; the gay 
part of the town 1 know nothing of, and although for 
the honour of the place I will suppose there are good 
poets, yet that I never inquired after. I have a shelf 
a Probably of “ The Conduct of the Allies,” publUhvd 
November 87; nil. 

b Alluding to the preceding letter. , , 

« Thus iudotiedby the doctor: “Poor Mrs. Lougs last 
letter, written five weeks before she died.’’ 


pretty well filled at home, but want a Miscellany Mr. 
Steele put out last year; Miss Hessy [VanhomrigliJ 
promised it me, but has forgot it ; I fancy you have 
interest enough with him to get it for me. 1 wish too 
at your leisure you would make a pedigree for me ; 
the people here want sadly to know what I am ; I pre- 
tend to no more than being of George Smyth's family 
of Nitly, but do not talk much of it for fear of betray- 
ing myself; so they fancy some mystery to be in tb.^ 
matter, and would give their rivals’ place to be satisfied. 
At first they thought I came hither to make my for- 
tune, by catching up some of their young fellows ; but 
having avoided that sort of company, I am still a 
riddle they know not what to make of. Many of 
them seem to love me well enough ; for I hear all they 
say of one another without making mischief among 
them, and give them tea and coffee when I have it, 
which are the greatest charms I can boast of : the fine 
lady 1 have left to Moll, (who I suppose was at the 
bath,) or any other that will take it up : for I am grown 
a good housewife ; I can pot and pickle, sir, and can 
handle a needle very prettily — see Miss Hessy 's scarf — 
I think that is improving mightily. If Miss Hessy 
keeps company with the eldest Hatton, and is still a 
politician, she is not the girl I took her for ; but to 
me she seems melancholy. Sure Mr. St. John is not 
so altered but he will make returns ; but how can I 
pretend to judge of anything when my poor cousin is 
taken for an hermaphrodite ? a thing I as little sus- 
pected her for as railing at anybody : I know so little 
cause for it, that I must be silent. I hear but little of 
what is done in the world, but should be glad the 
ministry did themselves the justice to distinguish men 
of merit : may I wish you joy of any preferment ? I 
shall do it heartily : but if you have got nothing, I 
am busy to as much purpose as you, although my 
employments are next to picking straws. Oh, but you 
are acquainted witli my lord Fitzharding, for which I 
rejoice with you, and am your most obedient servant, 

Anne Long. 

MR. SHOWER'* TO THE LORD HIGH-TREASURER 
OXFORD. 

London, December 20, 1711, 

My Lord, — Though there belittle reason to exj^ect your 
lordship should interpose in favour of the dissenters, 
who have been so shamefully abandoned, sold, and 
sacrificed by their professed friends, the attempt is, 
however, so glorious in all its views, tendencies, and 
prospects, that, if it be not too late, I would most 
humbly beg|[||ur lordship not to be immoveable as to 
that matter^^he fatal consequences of that bill can- 
not l)e expressed : I dread to think of some of them ; 
and shall as much rejoice with many thousands if you 
may be instrumental to prevent it. May Heaven direct 
you in this and all your great affairs for the puldic 
good of your country ! I am, my honoured lord, your 
must obedient servant, John Shower. 

THE LORD-TREASURER’S ANSWER. 

[From Swift’s hand writing and MSS.J 

December 21, 1711. 

Reverend Sir,— Had not a very painful di8temi)er con- 
fined me, I had desired the favour of seeing you some 
time since ; and should have spoken very plainly to 
you, as I shall whenever I see you. I have long fore- 
told that the dissenters must be saved whether they 
will or not; they resist even restraining grace, and 
\yould almost convince me that the notion of man 8 
being a mechanism is true in every part. To see mtn 
moved as puppets, with rage for their interest, with 
envy acting against their own interest, having meii'i 
persons in admiration ; not only those of their ewn 
0 An emiueut dissenting mlnisUw. 
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body, who certainly are tiie first who pretend to con- 
summate wisdom and deep policy, yet have shown that 
they knew not the common affairs of this nation, but 
are dwellers in thick clay. They are epicureans in 
act, puritans in profession, politicians in conceit, and a 
prey and laughing-stock to the deists and synagogue 
of the libertines, in whom they have trusted, and to 
whose infallibility they have sold themselves and their 
congregations. All tliey have done or can do shall 
never make me their enemy. I pity poor deluded 
creatures that have for seventeen years been acting 
against all their principles and the liberty of this 
nation, without leaving so much salt as to keep the 
body of them swee.t ; for there has not been one good 
bill during that term of years which they have not 
opposed in the house of commons; contrary to the 
practice of those very few dissenters which were in the 
parliament in king Charles ll.’s time, who thereby 
united themselves to the country gentlemen, the advan- 
tage of wliich they found for many years after. But 
now they have listed themselves with those who had 
first denied our Saviour, and now have sold them. 

I have written this only to show you that I am ready 
to do everything that is practicable to save people who 
are bargained for by their leaders, and given up by their 
ministers : I say, their minitters ; because it is averred 
and represented, that the dissenting ministers have been 
consulted, and are consenting to this bill. By what lies 
and arts they are brought to this I do not care to men- 
tion ; but, as to myself, the engineers of this bill thought 
they had obtained a great advantage against me : find- 
ing 1 had stopped it in the house of commons, they 
thought to bring me to a fatal dilemma, whether it did 
or did not pass. This would have no influence with me : 
for I will act what I think to be right, let there be the 
worst enemies in the world of one side or other. I guess 
by your letter that you do not know that the bill yes- 
terday passed both houses, the lords having agreed to 
the amendments made by the commons ; so that there 
is no room to do anything upon that head. 

What remains is, to desire that the dissenters may 
seriously think from whence they are /alien, and do their 
first works — and recover their reputation of sobriety, in- 
tegrity, and love of their country, which is the sincere 
and hearty prayer of, reverend sir, your most faithful 
and most humble servant, Oxford. 


TO MR. . AT LYNN. 

ON THE DEATH OF MRS. LONG. 

London. December 26, 1711. 

Sir, — ^That you may not be surprised wit|||||etter utterly 
unknown to you, I will tell you the occSKm of it. The 
lady who lived near two years in your neighbourhood, 
and whom you was so kind to visit under the name of 
Mrs. Smyth, was Mrs. Anne Long, sister to sir James 
Long, and niece of colonel Strangeways : she was of as 
good a private family as most in England, and had every 
valuable quality of body and mind that could make a 
lady loved and esteemed. Accordingly she was always 
valued here above most of her sex, and by most distin- 
guished persons. But, by the unkindness of her friends, 
and the generosity of her own nature, and depending 
upon the death of a very old grandmother^ which did 
not happen till it was too late, contracted some debts 
tliat ma^ her uneasy here, and in order to clear them 
was content to retire unknown to your town, where I 
fear her deatli has been hastened by melancholy, and 
perhaps the want of such assistance as she might havq 
found here. 1 thought fit to signify this to you, part ly 
to let you know how valuable a person you have lost, 
but chiefly to desire that you will please to bury her 
in some part of your church near a wall where a plain 
marble stone may be fixed, as a poor monument for one 
who deserved so well, and which, if God sends me life, 


I hope one day to place there, if no tther of her friet^is 
will think fit to do it. J had the honour of an intimate 
acquaintance with her, and was never so sensibly 
touched with any one’s death .as with hers. Neither 
did I ever know a person of either sex with more virtues 
or fewer infirmities : tlie only one she had, which was 
the neglect of her own aflairs, arising wholly from the 
goodness of her temper. I write not this to you at all 
as a secret, but am content your town should know 
what an excellent person they have had among them. 
If you visited her any short time before her death', or 
knew any particulars about it^ or of the state of her 
mind or the nature of her disease, I beg you will be 
so obliging to inform me ; for the letter we have seen 
from her poor maid is so imperfect, by her grief for the 
death of so good a lady, that it only tells the time of 
her death ; and your letter may, if you please, be 
directed to Dr. Swift, and put under a cover, which 
cover may be directed to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at the 
earl of Dartmouth's office at Whitehall. I hope you 
will forgive this trouble for the occasion of it, and give 
some allowances to so great a loss, not only to me, but 
to all who have any regard for every perfection that 
human nature can possess ; and if any way 1 can serve 
or oblige you, I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obeying your commands. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. STERNE. 

London, December 29, 1711. 

Sir, — The reason I have not troubled you this long 
time with my letters was, because I would not disturb 
the quiet you live in, and which the greatest and wisest 
men here would envy if they knew ; and which it is 
one part of your happiness that they do not. 1 have 
often sent the archbishop » political letters, of which 1 
suppose you have had part. I have some weeks ago 
received a letter from his grace, which I design to 
acknowledge in a short time, (as I desire you will 
please to tell him,) when things here come to some 
issue ; and so we expect they will do in a little time. 
You know what an unexpected thing fell out the first 
day of this session in the house of lords, by tlie caprice, 
discontent, or some worse motive, of the earl of Not- 
tingham.^ 

In above twenty years that I have known something 
of courts, I never observed so many odd, dark, un- 
accountable circumstances in any public affair. A 
majority against the court, carried by five or six 
dependitig lords, who owed the best of their bread to 
pensions from the court, and who were told by the 
public enemy that what they did would be pleasing to 
the queen, though it was openly levelled against the 
first minister’s head : again, those whose purse-strings 
and heart-strings were the same, all on a sudden scat- 
tering their money to bribe votes a lord, f^arl of 
Nottingham,] who had been so far always a Tory as 
often to be thought in the pretender’s interest, giving 
his vote for the ruin of all his old friends, caressed by 
those Whigs who hated and abhorred him j the Whigs 
all chiming in with a bill against occasional con- 
formity ; and the very dissenting ministers agreeing to 
it fur reasons that nobody alive can tell a resolution 
of breaking the treaty of peace, without any possible 

a The archbishop of Dublin. Dr. King. 

b Tlie oarl of Nottingham proposed, in the house of lords, a 
clause to be inserted in the address of thanks to the queen for 
her speech, to represent to her majesty, as the humble opinion 
and advice of the house, that no peace could be made safe or 
honourable to Great Britain or £uroi>e. if Spain or the West 
Indies were to be allowed to any branch of ttie house of Bour* 
bon. Which motion was carrira by a majority of sixty out 
votes to fiiity-flve. 

o Alluding to the duke and duchess of Marlborough. 

d It is said Jhe dissenters consented to be kept out. that th# 
papists might not be let in. 
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•cbeme for continuitig the war ; and all this owing to 
a doubtfulness or inconstancy in one certain quarter, 
which, at this distance, 1 dare not describe^ Neither 
do I find any one person, though deepest in affairs, who 
can tell woac steps to take. On January the Slid the 
bouse of lords is to meet, and it is expected they will 
go on in then votes and addresses against a peace. 

On the other side, we are endeavouring to get a 
majority, atil have called up two earls’ sons to the 
house of peers : and I thought six more would have 
been called, and perhaps they may before Wednesday. 
We expect the duke of Somerset and lord Cholmonde- 
ley will lose their places ; but it is not yet done, and 
we wish for one more change at court, which you 
must guess. To know upon what small circumstances, 
and by what degrees, this change has been brought 
about, would require a great deal more than I can or 
dare write. 

There is not one which I did not give warning of, 
to those chiefly concerned, many months ago ; and so 
did some others, for they were visible enougli. This 
must infallibly end either in an entire change of mea- 
sures and ministry, or in a firm establishment of our 
side. Delay and tenderness to an inveterate party 
have been very instrumental to this ill state of affairs. 
They tell me you in Ireland are furious against a 
peace ; and it is a great jest to see- people in Ireland 
furious for or against anything. 

I hope to see you in spring, when travelling weather 
comes on. But I have a mind to see the issue of this 
session. I reckon your hands are now out of mortar, 
and that your garden is finished : and I suppose you 
have now one or two 50/. ready for books,® which I 
will lay out for you if you will give me directions 
I have increased my own library very considerably ; 
I mean as far as one 50/., which is very considerable 
for me. I have just had a letter from the St. Mary 
ladies, &c. [Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley.J I 
thought they were both dead ; but find they sometimes 
drink your claret still, and win your money. 1 am, 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

You know who. 

P.S. I had sealed my letter, but have broke it open, 
to tell you, and all tliat love the church and crown, 
that ail tilings are now well. The queen has turned 
out the duke of Somerset, and has created twelve 
new lords, of which three are peers’ eldest sons, the 
rest new created ; so that a majority is past dispute. 
We are all in the greatest joy imaginable to find 
her majesty declare herself so seasonably. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, January 8, 1712. 

Mv Lojid, — I cannot in conscience take up your grace’s 
time with an empty letter ; and it is not every day one 
can furnish what will be worth your reading. I had 
all your grace’s packets ; and I humbly thank your 
grace for your good instructions to me, which I shall 
observe as soon as ever it shall please God to put me 
into a way of life where 1 can nave leisure for such 
speculations. 

In above twenty years that I have known something 
of courts and ministers I never saw so strange and odd 
a complicated disposition of affairs as what we have 
had for six weeks past. The facts your grace may 
have met with in every common newspaper ; but the 
springs of them are hardly discoverable, even by those 
who had most opportunity of observing. Neither do I 
find those who should know best agree upon the 
matter. There is a perpetual trial of skill between 

® Dr. Stemo made a large collection of books, and i^laoed 
^ in the upper part of the Deanery-hon8(% (then built by 
himO which he fiUed up for this purpose iu one great room, 
srlth a fireplace at each end. 


those who are out and those who are in; and the 
former are generally most industrious at watching 
opportunities. Last September, at Windsor, the duke 
of Somerset,® who had not been at cabinet- council foi 
many months, was advised by his friends of £he late 
ministry to appear there, but the rest refused to sit with 
him ; and the council was put off until next day, 
when the duke went to a horse-race. This was de- 
claring open war; and ever since both he and his 
duchess (who is in great favour) have been using all 
sorts of means to break the present ministry. Mrs. 
Masham was absent two months from Windwr, with 
lying-in at Kensington, and my lord-treasurer six 
weeks by indisposition. Some time before the session 
the duke above mentioned went to all those lords 
who, by the narrowness of their fortunes, have depended 
on the court, and engaged them to vote against the 
ministry by assuring them it was the queen’s pleasure. 
He is said to have added other powerful motives. 
Baron Bothmar’s memorial was published just at that 
juncture, as Hoffman, the emperor’s resident, had some 
time before printed the French king’s propositions. It 
is confidently affirmed, by those who sliould know, 
that money was plentifully scattered. By these and 
some other accidents, the vote was carried against the 
ministry; and everybody of either party understood 
the thing as intended directly against my lord-trea- 
surer's head. The house of lords made a very short 
adjournment, and were preparing some resolutions and 
addresses of the most dangerous importance. We had 
a very melancholy Christmas, and the most fearless 
persons were shaken : for our great danger lay where I 
cannot tell your grace at this distance. The thing 
wished for was, the removal of the Somerset family ; 
but that could not be done, nor yet is. After some 
time the queen declared herself as you have heard, 
and twelve new lords were created. 

My lord Nottingham’s game in this affair has been 
most talked of, and several hard things said of him are 
affirmed to be true. The dissenting ministers in this 
town were consulted about the occasional bill, and 
agreed to it, for what reasons I cannot learn ; that 
which is oflered not satisfying me that they were afraid 
of worse. I believe they expected an entire change of 
ministry and measures, and a new parliament, by 
which it might be rej)ealed, and have instead some 
law to their advantage. The duke of Marlborough's 
removal has passed very silently ; the particular rea- 
sons for it I must tell your grace some other time . 
but how it will pass abroad I cannot answer. People 
on both sides conclude from it that the peace is cer- 
tain ; but the conclusion is ill drawn ; the tiling would 
have been done although we had been sure of con- 
tinuing the war. We are terribly afraid of prince 
Eugene's coming, and therefore it was put off until the 
resolutions were taken. Before he came out of his 
yacht, he asked how many lords were made ? He was 
a quarter of an hour with the queen on Sunday al>out 
seven at night. The great mei resolve to entertain 
him in their turns ; and we suppose it will all end in 
a journey of pleasure. We are so confidently told of 
the duke of Somerset’s being out, that I writ so to the 
dean of St. Patrick's. A man of quality told me 
he had it from my lord-keef>er, whom I asked next 
day, and found it a mistake ; but it is impossible to 
fence against all lies ; however, it is still expected that 
the duke will be out, and that many other removes will 
be made. Lord Ranelagh »» died on Sunday morning . 
he was very poor and needy, and could hardly support 
himself for want of a pension which used to be paid 
him, and which his friends solicited as a thing of 

■ This happened August 12, 1711. 

^ Richard Jones, baron Jones of Navan, and viscount Hiip> 
nelagh, created earl of Ranelagh, December 11, 1677. 
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perfect charity. He died herd, as the term ^ art here 
IS to express tiie woful state of meii who discover no 
religion at their death. 

The town talk is, that tiie duke of Ormond will go 
no more to Ireland, but be succeeded by the duke of 
Shrewsbury, who is a very great and excellent person ; 
and I will hold a wager that your grace will be an 
admirer of his duchess ; if they go, I will ce^inly 
order her to make all advances to you : but tliis is only 
a general report, of which they know nothing at court, 
altliough I think it not altogether improbable. ^ 

We have yet heard nothing of my lord-pr ivy-seal. 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, went to Holland, 1 think, at 
the same time. Buys is a great pretender to |)olitic8, 
and always leaves the company with great expressions 
of satisfaction that he has convinced them all : he t(>ok 
much pains to persuade me out of some opinions ; and, 
although all he said did but fix me deeper, he told the 
ministry how successful he had been. I have got 
poor Dr. King,n who was some time in Ireland, to be 
gazeteer, which will be worth 250/. |)er annum to him 
if he be diligent and sober, for which I am engaged. 
I mention tliis because I think he was under your 
grace's protection when he was in Ireland. 

By what I gather from Mr. Southwell, I believe your 
^race stands very well with the duke of Ormond ; and 
it is one great addition to my esteem for Mr. South- 
well that he is entirely your grace's friend and 
humVde servant, delighting to do you justice upon 
all occasions. I am, with the greatest respect, your 
grace's most dutiful and most humble servant, . 


FROM DR. SACIIEVERELL. 

Southwark, January .SI, 1712. 

Reveuend Sir, — Since you have been pleased to under- 
take the generous office of soliciting my good lord- 
treasurer’s favour in my behalf, I should be very un- 
grateful if I did not return you my most hearty thanks 
for it, and my humblest acknowledgments to his lord- 
ship for the success it has met with. 

1 received last Monday a message by my pupil, 
Mr. Lloyd, (representative of Shropshire,) from Mr. 
Harley, by his lordship's order, to inquire what my 
brother was q^ualitied fur. I told him, having failed in 
his trade, he had been out of business for some years, 
during which time I had entirely maintained him and 
his family ; that his education had not qualilicd him 
for any considerable or nice post ; hut that, if his 
lordship thought him an object of his favour, I entirely 
submitted him to his disposal, and should be very 
thankful to his goodness to ease me of part of that 
heavy burden of my family, that required more than 
my poor circumstances could allow of. 

I am informed also that 1 am very much indebted 
to my great countryman, Mr. secretary St. John, for 
his generous recommendation of this matter to his 
lordship. 

I should be proud of an opportunity of expressing 
my gratitude to that eminent patriot, for whom no one 
that wishes the welfare or honour of his church or 
country can have too great a veneration. 

But for yourself, good doctor, who was the first 
spring to move it, I can never sufficiently acknowledge 
the obligation. I shotild be glad if you will command 
me, in any time or place, to do it, which will Im? a 
further favour conferred on, reverend sir, your most 
faithful servant, H. Sacueverell. 

P. S. I am told there is a place in the custom-house 
void called the searchers ; which, if proper to ask, T 
would not presume, but rather leave it to his lord- 
•hip*t disposal. 

• Dr. WiZliam King, 


TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Londqn, March 20, 1712. 

My Lord, — I cannot ask pardon for not sooner acknow* 
ledging your grace's letter, because that would look af 
if 1 thought mine were of consequence. Either I grow 
weary of politics, or am out of the way of them, or 
there is less stirring than usual ; and, ind^,we are all 
in suspense at present ; but 1 am told that in ten or 
twelve days’ time we shall know what the issue will be 
at Utrecht. 1 can only tell your grace that there are 
some unlucky circumstances, not proper to be trusted 
to a letter, which have hitherto retarded this great 
work; Mihi Ittdibria rerum, mortalium ctmetie in ns- 
gotita obaervantur. Meantime, we are with great diffi- 
culty raising funds upon which to borrow 5,000,000/. 
One of those funds is a tax upon paper, and I think 
30 per cent, upon imported books; and of such a 
nature as I could not yesterday forbear saying to my 
lord-treasurer and the chancellor of the exchequer that, 
instead of preventing small papers and libels, it wiL 
leave nothing else for the press. I have not talked to 
the duke of Argyll ujion the affairs of Spain since his 
return ; but am told he affirms it impossible for us to 
carry on the war there by our former methods. The 
duke of Ormond is expected to go in two or three days 
for Flanders; and w'hat I writ to your grace, some 
months ago, of the duke of Shrewsbury succeeding to 
govern Ireland, will, I suppose, be soon declared. I 
was the other day to see the duchess, and reported your 
grace's compliments, which she took very well ; and I 
told her I was resolved your grace and she should be 
very good acquaintance. I believe tlie spirit of your 
houghers has got into our mohawks, who are still very 
troublesome, and every night cut somebody or other over 
the face, and commit a hundred insolent barbarities. 

There was never the least design of any impeach- 
ment against the duke of Marlborough ; and it was 
his own great weakness, or the folly of his fiieuds, that 
the thing went so far as it did. 

I know not whether it is that people have talked 
themselves hoarse ; but, for some weeks pist, we have 
heard less of the pretender than formerly. I suppose 
it is, like a fashion, got into Ireland wnen it is out 
here : but in my conscience I do not think any one 
person in the court or ministry here designs any more 
to bring in the pretender than the great Turk. I hoj)e 
Mr. Harley, who is now on his journey to Hanover, 
will give that court a truer opinion of persons and 
things than tliey have hitherto conceived. And, if 
your grace knew the instrument through which these 
false opinions have been infused, you would allow it 
another instance of the Ludihrium rerum mortalium. 
And your grace cannot but agree that it is something 
singular for the prince in possession to make perpetual 
advances, and tlie presumptive heir to be standing 
oil* and suspicious. 

I know not whether your grace has considered the 
position that my lord-treasurer is visibly in. The late 
ministry and their adherents confess themselves fully 
resolved to have his head whenever it is in their power ; 
and were prepared, upon the beginning af the sessions, 
when the vote was carried against any peace without 
Spain, to move that he should be sent to the Tower : at 
tlie same time his friends, and the Tories in general, 
are discontented at his slowness in the changing ox 
commissions and employments, to which the weakness 
of the court interest in the house of lords is wholly 
imputed : neither do I find that those in the greatest 
; stations, or most in the confidence of my lord-treasurer, 
are able to account for this proceeding, or seem satisfied 
with it. I have endeavoured to solve this difficulty 
another way ; and I fancy I am in tlie right, from 
words I have heard let fall; but, whatever be tin 
cause, the consequences may be dangerous. 
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I be queen is in very good health, but does not use 
to much exercise as she ought, God preserve 

her many years ! 

A projector has lately applied to me to recommend 
him to the ministry about an invention for finding out 
the longitude. He has given in a petition to tiie queen 
by Mr. secretary St. John. I understand nothing of 
the mathematics ; but I am told it is a thing as im- 
probable as the philosopher’s stone or perpetual motion. 

I lately writ a letter of about thirty pages to lord- 
treasurer, by way of pro])osal for an academy, to cor- 
rect, enlarge, and ascertain the English language. And 
he and I have named above twenty persons of both 
parties to be memliers. I will shortly print the letter, 
and I hope something will come of it. Your grace 
sees I am a projector too. I am, with great respect, 
my lord, your grace's most dutiful and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Sw'ift. 

TO ARCHHISHOP KING. 

London. May 20. 1712. 

My Lord, — When I had the honour of your grace's 
letter of March 27, I was lying ill of a cruel disorder, 
whidi still pursues me, although not with so much 
violence ; and I liope your grace will pardon me, if 
you find my letter to be that of one who writes in pain. 
You see, my lord, how things are altered. The talk of 
a new governor for Ireland is dropped. The secret is, 
that the duke of Ormond had a promise of a pension, 
in case he lost his government ; but my lord-treasurer 
is so excessively thrifty, that to save charges he lets 
the duke keep it ; and, besides, there are some other 
circumstances, not proper for a letter, which have great 
weight in this matter. I count upon it, that what- 
ever governor goes over under this ministry, a new 
^larliament will be called. V'et 1 was told that the 
duke of Shrewsbury was pitched on, as a sort of me- 
dium l)etween, &c. He is a person of admirable 
qualities; and if he were somewhat more active and 
less timorous in business, no man would be thought 
comparable to him. 

The moderate of tlie other party seem now content 
to have a peace, and all our talk and expectations are 
full of it : but 1 protest to your grace I know not what 
to write upon this subject, neither could I tell what to 
say if I had the honour to be with you. Upon lort^ 
Straflbrd s coming over, the stocks are fallen j although 
I expected, and, I thought, with reason, that they 
would rise. There is a trade between some here and 
some in Holland of secrets and lies; and there are some 
among us whose posts let them into an imperfect 
knowledge of things winch they cannot conceal. This 
mixture makes up the town talk, governs tlie price of 
stocks, and has often a great deal of truth in it : besides, 
public affairs have often so many sudden turns and 
incidents, that even those behind the curtain can hardly 
pronounce for a week. I am sensible that I have often 
tleceived your grace with my wise innuendoes. Yet J 
verily think that my intelligence was very right at the 
moment I sent it. If I had writ to your grace six days 
ago, I would have ventured to have given you hopes 
that a peace would soon appear, and upon conditions 
wholly surprising and unexpecled. I say this to you 
wholly in confidence; and I know nothing yet to 
change my opinion, except the desponding talk of the 
town ; for I see nothing yet in the countenances of the 
ministers. It seems generally agreed that the present 
dauphin cannot live, and upon that depend many mea- 
sures to be taken. This afternoon the bill for appoint- 
ing commissioners to inquire into the graitts, &c., was 
thrown out of the house of lords, tbe voices being equal, 
which is a great disappointment to the court, and 
matter of triumph to the other party. But it may 
possibly be of the worst consequence to the grants next 
VOL. II. 


session, when it is probable the ministry will be hette/ 
settled, and able to procure a majority. 1 am, with 
great respect, my lord, your grace's most dutiful and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MRS. HILL.s 

Julv, 17H. 

Madam, — I was commanded some days ago to do what 
1 had long a mind to, but avoided, because I would 
not offend your prudence or strain your eyes. But 
my lord Masham assures me there is no danger of 
either; and that you have courage enough to read a 
letter, though it comes from a man, provided it l)e one 
of no consequence, v/hich his lordship would insinuate 
to be my cose; l)ut I hope you will not aft'roiit me so 
highly as to understand it so. I'here is not a grain of 
news in this town, or five miles about it, worth send- 
ing you; and what we receive from Windsor is full as 
insignilicaiH, except the accounts of the queen's health 
and your housekeeping. We are assured that you 
keep a constant table, and that your guests leave you 
with full stomachs and full pockets; tliat Dr. Arbuth- 
not sometimes leaves his beloved green cloth to come 
and receive your eludings and pick up your money. 
We intend shortly to represent yoiir case to my lord- 
treasurer, as what deserves commiseration : but we 
hope the matter is already settled between his lordship 
and you; and that you are instructed to be thus mag- 
nificent in order to carry on tlie cause. We reckon 
his lordship's life is now secure, since a combination of 
bandboxes and inkhorns, the engines of late times, 
were employed in vain to destroy him. He will dome 
the justice to tell you that I never fail of toasting you 
under the name of “ the Governess of Dunkirk,” and 
that you have the honour to be very particularly in my 
good graces. My lady Masham still continues in a 
doubtful state of neither np nor down ; and one of her 
servants told mine, ‘‘ that they did not expect she 
would cry out this fortnight.” I saw yesterday our 
brother Hill,^ who promises to be more thrifty of his 
health, and seems to have a pretty good stock of it. I 
hoiie you receive no visits from the headache and the 
spleen; and one who knows your constitution very 
well advises you by all means against sitting in the 
dusk at your window, or on the ground, leaning on 
your hand, or at seesaw in your chair. 1 am, madam 
&c. 

TO GENERAL HILL.c 

Windsor Castle, August 12, 1712. 
Sir, — With great difficulty 1 recovered your presentof 
file finest box in France‘S out of the hands of Mrs. 
Hill ; she allowed her own to be the prettiest, but then 
mine was the handsomest ; and in short, she would part 
with neither. I pleaded my brotherhood and got my 
lord and lady Masham to intercede ; and at last she 
threw it me with a heavy sigh ; but now it is in my 
possession, I wish yon had sent a paper of directions 
how I shall keep it. You that sit at your ease, and 
have nothing to do but keep Dunkirk, never consider 
the difficulties you have brought upon me : twenty 
ladies have threatened to seize or suj prise my box ; 
and what are twenty thousand French or Dutch in 
comjwison of those 1? Mrs. Hill says it was a very idle 
thing in you to send such a present to a man who can 
neither punish nor reward you, since Grub-street is 
no more ; for the parliament has killed all the muses 
of Grub-street, who, yet, in their last moments cried 

a The wife of gpuoial Hill, and sUtcr-in-hiw to the reigniog 
favourite Mrs. Miisham- 

b An elder brother of the general. 

® This gentleman was brother to la<ly Masham. * 

<* 'riiissanlT-box. Swift informed Stella, wiis allowed to be .hi 
finest in England, though it cost only 20l. The ducheM ul 
Hamilton made liim a pocket to wear it in. 
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out nothing but Dunk irk. Mjr lord-treasurer, who 
»ji th« moft malicious person in the world, says you 
ordered a goose to be drawn at the bottom of my box, 
as a reflection upon the clergy j and that I ought to 
resent it. Rut I am not angry at all, and his lordship 
oliserves by halves j for the goose is there drawn peck- 
ing at a snail, just as I do at him, to make him mend bis 
pace in relation to the public, although it be hitherto 
in vain. And besides, Dr. Arbutlinot, who is a scho- 
lar, says ‘‘you meant it as a compliment for us both : 
tliat I am the goose who saved the Capitol by my 
cackling ; and that his lordship is represented by the 
snail, because he preserves his country by delays." But 
my lord Masham is not to be endured : he observed, 
that in the picture of the inside, wliich represents a 
great company dancing, there stands a fool with the 
cap and bells ; and he would needs understand that 
figure as applied to me. And the worst of it was, that 
1 happened last night to be at my lady duchess of 
Shrewsbury's ball ; where looking a little singular 
among so many fine ladies and gentlemen, his lordship 
came and whispered me to look at my box ; which 1 
resented so highly, that I went away in a rage with- 
out staying for supper. However, considering of it 
better after a night’s sleep, I find all this is nothing but 
envy, and a design to make a quarrel between you and 
me ; but it shall not do so ; for I hope your intentions 
were good, however malice may represent them. And 
though I am used ill by all the family, who win my 
money and laugh at me ; yet to vex them more I will 
forgive them for your sake ; and as soon as 1 can 
break loose will come to Dunkirk for a fortnight, to get 
a little ease from my many persecutions by the Har- 
leys, the Mashams, and tlie Hills : only 1 intend to 
change my habit, for fear colonel Killigrew should 
mistake me for a chimney-sweeper. In the mean time, 
1 wish you all success in your government, loyal 
French subjects, virtuous ladies, little champagne, and 
much health ; and am, with the truest respect and es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient, humble servant and 
brother. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE TO MR. PRIOR.* 

September 10, 1712. 

I WAS equally surprised and vexed to find that, by the 
uncouth way of explaining the queen’s sense, you had 
been led to imagine that it was intended my lord 
Lexington should make any difficulty of seeing and 
complimenting the king of Spain as such. We spent 
above three hours in penning minutes yesterday upon 
tills head, which was long ago adjusted. 1 suppose 
the instructions will be at last clear ; but my lord 
Lexington having been present at the debate, his un- 
derstanding of the matter will make amends for any 
dark ambiguous article which may be in them. 

Dartmouth is to communicate the queen’s orders 
herein to you, that so you may be able to satisfy the 
French ministers, and tliey to prepare the Spanish 
ministers. However, I will venture to tell you in a few 
words what 1 understand is to be the measure of lord 
Lexington’s conduct. As soon as he arrives at Madrid 
he will notify his arrival to the secretary of state. He 
will, when he sees this minister, let him know “That 
the queen has sent him thither to compliment the king 
in her name ; to be a witness of the several renuncia- 
tions and other acts requisite to complete the execution 
of the article agreed upon as necessary to prevent the 
union of the two monarchies : that, after this, he is to 
proceed to settle such matters of commerce and other 
affairs as are for the mutual interest of both nations, 
and to take the character of ambassador upon him.” 
My lord will at the same time produce his credentials, 

* This letter particularly illustrates tlie negotiations relatir* 
lo tftc i>eacr of Utreclit. 


and give the secretary a copy of them if he desires it 
In this conference he will further lake notice of the 
several cessions made by the king of France in behalf 
of his grandson to the queen ; and will speak of them 
as points which he looks upon to be concluded. He 
will likewise give a memorial of them in writing, 
signed by himself, to the secretary ; and expect from 
him an assent in the king's name, in writing also, and 
signed by the secretary. This seems natural, civil, 
and unexceptionable ; but any other scheme is absurd 
and inconsistent with the rest of all our proceedings. 

For God's sake, dear Matt, hide the nakedness of thy 
country ; and give the best turn thy fertile brain will 
furnish thee with, to the blunders of thy countrymen, 
who are not much better politicians tliaii the French 
are poets. 

1 have writ in great haste a prodigious long letter to 
Monsieur de I’orcy, which I believe he will show you , 
hut, for fear he should not, I enclose in tliis an extract 
of part of it, which relates to a matter that has given 
lord-treasurer and your humble servant no small trouble 
in the cabinet. The ci)]>y of the plenipotentiiiries’ de- 
spatch of the 2nd of September, wliich J likewise send, 
will show you how a dispute, now on foot at Utrecht, 
liegan ; you will observe their lordships are very warm 
in it : and I can assure you we have those who are not 
a jot cooler. 

The solution of this difficulty must come from you ; 
it is a matter of management and appearance, more 
than of substance ; and the court of France must he 
less politic than I think them at any time, and more 
unreasonable than 1 think them at this time, not to 
come into a temperament upon a matter unnecessarily 
started. You must begin by making Monsieur de 
Torcy not only to understand, but own he understands, 
the proposition which I am sure he remembers I more 
than once repeated to liim, when I was in France, upon 
various occasions, and which 1 have again stated as 
clearly as I am able. The queen can never do any- 
thing which shall look like a direct restraint on her 
allies from demanding what they judge necessary ; but 
as long as they act the part which they now do, she can 
very justly be passive and neuter as to their interests i 
and if her peace be made before theirs, which she will 
not delay for them, she can with the same justice leave 
them to make their own bargain. This is advantage 
"enough for France; and such a one, fairly speaking, 
as, a year ago, they would have given more than 
Touruay to have been sure of ; they must not therefore 
press us to go further than this, nor do anything which 
may seem contradictory to what the queen delivered 
from the throne. That speech they have always 
owned as the plan they submitted to ; and it varies but 
little from that brought hither by Gaultier. In a 
word, the use which the French will make of the 
unaccountable obstinacy of the Dutch and other allies 
may in several respects, and particularly, for aught I 
know, in this instance of Tournay, give them an oppor- 
tunity of saving and gaining more than they could have 
hoped for ; and the queen may in the present circum- 
stances contribute passively to this end, but actively 
she never can in any circumstances. 

I think in my own opinion, and I believe speak the 
queen's upon this occasion, that it were better the French 
should in the course of the treaty declare, “ That what- 
ever they intended to have given the Dutch, when the 
queen spoke from the throne, their conduct has been 
such, and the ’situation of affairs so altered, that the 
king is resolved to have Tournay restored to him.” 1 
j^y, I believe this wem better than to expect <bat we 
should consent to an exposition of the queen's word% 
by which her majesty would yield the town up. 

Let the conferences begin as soon as they can, 1 dare 
say, business will not be very speedily despatched in 
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then) ! i.i the mean time we shall go on to ripen every- 
thing for a conclusion I Detween us and Savoy, and 
France and Spain ; and this is the true point of view 
which the French ought to have before their eyes. 

You will be very shortly particularly and fully in- 
structed to settle the article of North America and 
those points of commerce still undetermined : that 
done, the ministers may sign at Utrecht as soon as 
they can hear from lord Lexington. 

My lord Dartmoutli writes to you concerning a 
clamour which our merchants have raised, as if, under 
pretence of not carrying to Lisbon or Barcelona lUt 
provisions de guerrt ou de 6owcAe, they shall be debarred 
from their usual traffic of corn and tishj which at those 
places there are great demands for, in time of jDeace as 
well as war, and without any consideration of the 
armies. The difficulty as to Lisbon seems to be re- 
moved by the Portuguese submitting to come into 
the suspension of arms ; and he proposes to you an ex- 
pedient as to Barcelona : but in truth that war must 
be ended of course now, since the queen supports it no 
longer, and the Dutch are recalling their fleet from the 
Straits. The duke of Argyll is going immediately 
now away ; and the moment he comes to Minorca he 
draws to him everything belonging to the queen out of 
Catalonia; the imperial troops must in my opinion 
that moment submit, and compound for transportation ; 
and when the war is at an end I think there can be no 
pretence for quarrelling with us for carrying our goods 
to the people of the country. 

It is now three o’clock in the morning : 1 have been 
hard at work all day, and am not yet enough recovered 
to bear much fatigue : excuse therefore the confused- 
ness of this scroll, which is only from Harry to Matt, 
and not from the secretary to the minister. 

Your credentials as minister plenipotentiary will be 
sent you, together with your full powers, by the next 
boat: and before duke Hamilton goes, 1 will move to 
have ydu removed to Utrecht ; which there will be a 
natural handle for as soon as you shall settle the points 
of commerce, and in doing that have given the last 
stroke to the finishing the treaty with France. 

Make my compliments to Madam Teriol ; and let 
her know that I have, I hope, put her atlair into a way 
of being finished to her satisfaction. I have spoke 
very earnestly to Maffei, and have used the proper 
arguments to him. 

Adieu ! my pen is ready to drop out of my hand. 
Believe that no man loves you better, or is more faith- 
fully yours, &c. Bomng broke. 

P.S. 1 had almost forgot to tell you that the queen is 
pleased to discharge the mareschal Tallard's parole ; 
which you may assure him, with my compliments, 
of ; and give any signification necessary in form. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Kensington, September 30; 17H, 
My Lord, — I have two or three times begun letters to 
your grace, and have tom what I writ, hoping I might 
send you sonietliing decisive about the peace. But all 
still continues to lie very loose, and I continue to be 
very desponding, although the people in affairs laugh 
at me for it. 1 have one plain maxim in dealing witli 
those wlu) have more cunning and less honesty than my- 
self, which is, what we call keeping the staft* in my own 
hand, and contriving that they shall trust me rather 
than I them. A man may reason until he is weary 
upon this proceeding of the Dutch. The soldiers tell 
me that the duke of Ormond could not possibly take 
possession of Dmikirk, since the foreign troops have 
refused to march, and that the States will not suffer us 
to go through their towns. But 1 had a whisper from 
oaie who should know best, that Dunkirk might now 
have been ours if right methods had been taken." 


And another great man said to a friend of mine, about 
a fortnight ago, “ that the least wrong step on that side 
the water might have very ill consequences at this 
juncture." Meantime the discontented party seems 
full of hopes, and many of the court side, beside 
myself, desponding enough. The necessity of laying 
the proposals iHjforc the parliament drew us into all 
this ; for now we are in a manner pinned down, and 
cannot go back an inch with any good grace : so that, 
if the French play us foul, I (head the effects, which 
are too visible to doubt. And on the other side, if the 
|)eace goes smoothly on, I cannot hut think that some 
severe inquiries will be made, and, I believe, upon 
very manifest grounds. If there be any secret in this 
matter of Dunkirk, iv must be in very few hands; and 
tliose who most converse witli men at the helm are, I 
am confident, very much in the dark. Some people 
go so far as to think that the Dutch will hinder even 
the English forces, under the duke of Ormond, from 
going by the French country to Dunkirk ; hut I can- 
not be of that opinion. We suppose a few days will 
decide this matter ; and I believe your grace will agree 
that there was never a more nice conjuncture of aflairs ; 
however, the court appears to be very resolute ; several 
changes have been made, and more are daily expected. 
The Dutch are gn>’vii so unpopular, that 1 believe 
the queen might have addresses to stand by her against 
them with lives and fortunes. 

I had your grace's letter of May 29, written in the 
time of your visiting ; from which I hope you are re- 
turned with health and satisfaction. 

The difficulties in the peace, by the accidents in the 
Bourbon family, are, as your grace observes, very great, 
and what indeed our ministers chiefly apprehended. 
But we think Philip's renouncing to be an effectual 
expedient; not out of any regard he would have for it, 
but because it will be the interest of every prince of 
the blood in France to keep him out, and because the 
Sjmniards will never assist him to unite the two king- 
doms. 

I am in hopes yet that your grace may pay your 
treat; for it is yet four weeks to November, at least I 
believe we shall be happy or ruined before that time. 

It is certain that there is something in what people 

say But the court is so luckily constituted at 

present, that every man tliinks the chief trust cannot l)e 
anywhere else so well placed ; neither do I know above 
one man that would take it, and it is a great deal too 
soon for him to have such thoughts. 

' 1 humbly thank your grace for your concern about 
my health : I have still the remainder of some pains, 
which has partly occasioned my removing hither about 
three weeks ago. 1 was recommended to country air, 
and chose this because I could pass my time more 
agreeably near my friends at court. We think the 
queen will go to Windsor in three weeks ; and I believe 
1 shall be there most of the time 1 stay in England, 
which I intend until toward tlie end of summer. 

My lord-treasurer has often promised he will advance 
my design of an academy ; so have my lord-keeper 
and all the ministers ; but they are now too busy to 
think of anything l)€side what they have upon the anvil. 
My lord-treasurer and I have already pitched upon 
twenty members of both parties ; but perhaps it may 
all come to nothing. 

If things continue as they are another session, pet- 
haps your grace may see the bill of resuming the 
grants* carried on with a great deal more rigour than 
it lately was. It was only desired that the grantees 
should pay six years’ purcliase, and settle the remainder 
on them by act of mrli ament, and those grants are now 
worse than other lands by more years’ purcliase than 
six ; so that, in e fleet, they would have lost nothing, 
a Tliis bill wn ? thrown out of the house of parliament. 
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I am» with Ihe great<^ respect, your grace’# mo«t dutiful 
and most humble ierviuit., Jonathan Swift. 

PROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY AND MRS. 

RAMSAY. 

Clifden, Monday » 

I HAVE .bad great satisfaction in the favour of your 
letter, though disappointed, since, not occasioned by 
yourself. When one is too quick, misjudging com- 
moidy follows. At first I feared Mr. Collier was taken 
with a fit of an ajKiplexy : the next line I read, I 
wished he had one. If I did not apprehend, by your 
knowing me but a little, tliat I might grow trouble- 
some where I distinguished, you should not want any 
conveniency to bring you liither to Mrs. Ramsay and 
me, who are both, without compliment, truly mortified, 
intending ever to be, sir, your sincere humble servants, 

E. Orkney. 

Eliz. Ramsay. 

We design to l)e at Windsor on Wednesday, where I 
hope you will meet with me in the drawing-room, 
to tell me when you can dine with us. 

FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

Monday Mornmg> 

I AM sure you are very ill-natured, (I would not have 
been so cross to you,) to have known Mr. Lewis and 
me so long, and not have made us acquainted sooner, 
when you know too that I have been in search of a 
reasonable conversation. I have no way to excuse you 
but doubting his to be so agreeable at a second meet- 
ing, which I desire you will make when it is most 
convenient to both. It is not from custom I say I am 
extremely, sir, your humble servant, E. Orkney. 
When you read this, I fancy you will tliink, why does 
slie write to me 9 I hate a letter as much os my 
lord -treasurer does a petition. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

lx)ndon. October 21, 1712. 

Mv Lord, — Since I had the honour of your grace’s 
letter of July 29, which found me at Windsor, I have 
been extremely out of order with a giddiness in my 
head, which j)ur8ued me until very lately ; but by an 
uneasy course of physic, I hope I have in some sort 
overcome it. 

We are now in very near expectation of a peace; 
and your grace I hope will believe it as good a one as 
the circumstances of things would allow. I confess I 
igree with your grace that the great difficulty was 
about the danger of France and Spain being united 
under one king. To my knowledge all possible means 
have been taken to secure tliat matter : and yet, after 
all, the weakest side will be there. Renunciations by 
France have very justly so little credit., that I do not 
wonder so little weight is laid on them. But Spain, 
we are sure, will for their own sakes enter into all 
securities to prevent that union ; and aU the allies must 
be guarantees. If you still object that some danger still 
remains, what is to be done 1 Y our grace is altogether 
misinformed if you think that this is at all the difficulty 
which so long made the Dutch uiitractable. It was 
nothing less : neltiier have they once mentioned, during 
all the negotiation at Utrecht, one syllable of getting 
Spain out of the Bourbon family, or into that of Aus- 
tria, as the chief men have assured me not three days 
ago. Buys ofi'ered last winter to ease us immedately 
of the trouble we were in by lord Nottingham’s vote, if 
we would consent to let them share with us in the 
advants^ we had stipulated with France ; which ad- 
vantages, however, did by no means clash with Holland, 

• Indorsed 1712. b Indoracfl 1712. 


and were only conditional, if peace should emse But, 
my lord, we know further, that the Dutch made tiRcn 
to treat with France liefore we received any from 
thence; and were refused upon the ill-usage they 
gave Mr. Toicy at the Hague, and the abbe de Po- 
lignac afterward at Gertruydenberg : and we know that 
Torcy would have been forced to apply to them again, 
if, after several refusals, we bad not hearkened to their 
overtures. What I tell your grace is infallibly true ; 
and care shall be taken very soon to satisfy the world in 
tins and many other particulars at large which ought to he 
known ; for the kingdom is very much in the dark, after 
all the pains hitherto taken to inform it You grace's con- 
jectures are very right, that a general peace would not 
be for our interest, if we had made ours with France. 
And I remember a certain great man used to say two 
months ago, “ Fight on, fight on, my merry men all.” 

I believe likewise tliat such a peace would have hap- 
pened if the Dutch had not lately lieeu more compliant • 
upon which our ministers told those of France that, 
since the states were disposed to submit to the queen, 
her majesty must enter into their interests : and 1 believe 
they have as good conditions as we ever intended they 
should. Tournay, 1 bojx?, will be yielded to them ; 
and Lisle we never designed they should have. The 
emperor will be used as he deserves ; and having paid 
iiotliing for the war, shall get nothing by the neace. 
We are most concerned (next to our regard to Holland) 
for Savoy, and France for Bavaria. I believe we shall 
make them both kings, by the help of Sardinia and 
Sicily. But 1 know not how plans may alter every 
day. The queen's whole design, as your grace conjec- 
tures, is to act the part of a mediator ; and our advan- 
tages, too many to insert here, must be owned very great. 

As for an academy to correct and settle our language, 
lord- treasurer talks of it often very warmly ; but I 
doubt is yet too busy until the peace be over. He goes 
down to Windsor on Friday, to be chosen of the garter, 
with five more lords. 

I know nothing of promises of anything intended for 
myself; but, 1 thank God, I am not very warm in my 
exjiectations, and know courts too well to be surprised 
at disappointments; which, however, 1 shall have no 
great reason to fear if I give my thoughts any trouble 
that way, which, without uirectatioii, I do not ; although 
I cannot ex])ect to be believed when I say so. 1 am, &c 
Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY 

London, November 21, 712. 

This key will open treasures ; but vain in me to know 
them.* Your coiivenieiice is my satisfaction. If I can 
or may read what will be in this table, it ought and 
shall be my happiness. You must discern this comes 
from the most interested joiner that ever made a thing 
of this nature. Peruse narrowly ; a^id what faults you 
find, they shall be mended in every particular, to the 
utmost capacity of, sir, your obliged humble servant, 
E. Orkney. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

November 21, 1712. 

Madam, — When, upon parting with your ladsyhip, you 
were pleased to tell me I should find your present at 
home, natural justice prompted me to resolve that the 
first use I made of it should be in paying acknowledg- 
ments to my benefactor. But, when I opened tlie 
writing-table, which I must now call mine, I found 
YOU had neither sent pens, ink, nor paper, sufficient for 
4uch an undertaking. But 1 ought to tell your ladyship 
in order that 1 first got there a much more valuable 
thing : and I cannot do greater honour to mv scrutoirt 
a Sent with a present of a writing table, sea., paper w'ax,SaB 
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ttian to amure your ladyship tliat your letter is the first 
thing I have put in it, and shall be the last thing I will 
ever take out I must tell your ladyship that I am at this 
moment under a very great concern. I waa fully con- 
vinced that I should write with a new spirit by the 
influence of the materials you sent me ; but it is quite 
otherwise ; I have not a grain of invention, whether out 
of the confusion which attends us when we strive too 
much to acquit ourselves, or whether your pens and ink 
are sullen, and think themselves disgraced since they 
have changed their owner. I heartily thank your lady- 
ship for making me a present that looks like a sort of 
establishment. I plainly see, by the contrivance, that 
if you were first minister, it would have been a cathe- 
dral. As it is, you have more contributed toward fixing 
me than all the ministry together : for it is diflicidt to 
travel with this equipage, and it will be impossible to 
travel or live without it. You have an unboubted title 
to whatever papers this table shall ever contain, (except 
your letter,) and I desire you will please to have 
another key made for it; that, when the court shall 
think fit to give me a room worth putting it into, your 
ladyship may come and search it whenever you please. 

I beg your ladyship to join in laughing with me at 
my unreasonable vanity, when I wished that the motto 
written about the wax was a description of yourself. 
But, if I am disappointed in that, your ladyship will 
be so in .all the rest; even tin's ink will never be able 
to convey your ladyship’s note as it ought. The paj)er 
will contain no wonders but wlien it mentions you ; 
neither is the seal any otherwise an emblem of my life 
than by the deep impression your ladyship has made, 
which notliing but my death can wear out. By the 
inscription about the ])en8, I fear there is some mistake j 
and that your ladyship did not design them for me. 
However, I will keep them until you can find the per- 
son you intended should have them, and who will be 
able to disjmse of them according to your predictions. 
I cannot find that the workman you employed and 
directed has made the least mistake : but tliere are four 
implements wanting. The two first I shall not name, 
because an o^ld 8U[)erstition forbids us to accept them 
from our friends ; the third is a sponge, which the people 
long have given so ill a reputation to, that I vow it 
shall be no gift of your ladyship : the last is a flat ivory 
instrument, used in folding up letters, which 1 insist you 
must provide. 

See, madam, the first-fruits this unlucky present of 
yours has produced. It is but giving a fiddle to a scraper, 
or a pestle and mortar to an apothecary, or a Tory 
pamphlet to Mrs. Ramsay. Nothing is so great a dis- 
couragement to generous persons as the fear of being 
worried by acknowledgments. Besides, your ladyship 
is an unsnfierable kind of giver, making every present 
fifty times the value by the circumstances aiid man- 
ner. And 1 know peojde in the world who would not 
oblige me so much at the cost of a thousand pounds as 
you have done at that of twenty pounds ; which, I 
must needs tell you, is an unconscionable way of deal- 
ing, and whereof I believe nobody alive is so guilty as 
yourself. In short, you deceive my eyes and corrupt 
my judgment : nor am I now sure of anything but 
that of being, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE COUNTESS OF ORKNEY. 

November 22, 1712. 

You are extremely obliging to write how well you take 
my whim in telling my true thoughts of your mind : 
for I was ashamed when I reflected, and hoped I should 
see you soon after expressing the value I have of you 
in ail uncommon way. But this I write with assurance 
that 1 am, very sincerely, sir, your obliged humble 
•nvant, B. Oukney. 


m 

FROM MR. HARRISON. 

Utrecht. December 16, IT12. 

Your thanks of the 25tli of November, sir, come before 
their time; the condition of the obligation being, that 
you should receive twelve shirts, which number shall 
be completed by the first proper occasion. Your kind 
letter, however, is extremely seasonable; and (next to 
a note from the treasury) has proved the most vivifying 
cordial in the world. If you please to send me now 
and then as much of the same as will lie upon the top 
of your pen, I should be contented to take sheets for 
shirts to the end of the chapter. 

Since you are so good us to enter into my aflairs, I 
shall trouble you with a detail of them, as well as of 
my conduct since 1 left England ; which, in my opinion, 
you have a right to inspect, and a[)j)rove or condemn 
as you tliink fit. During my state of probation with 
the earl of Stratford, it was my endeavour to recom- 
mend myself to his excellency rather by fidelity, 
silence, and an entire submission, than by an afl'ect- 
ation to shine in his service : and whatever diflicnlties, 
whatever discouragements fell in my way, 1 think it 
appears tliat they were surmounted in the end ; and 
my advancement followed upon it sooner than I 
expected ; another would say, much sooner than I 
deserved, which I should easily agree to, were it not 
that I flatter myself tliere is some merit in the behaviour 
1 kept when the hopes and temjitation of being pre- 
ferred glittered in my eyes. All the world knows 
upon what foot Mr. Walkiiisu thought himself with my 
lord Strafford and, though all the world does not 
know what 1 am going to tell you, yet Mr. Watkins 
does on one hand, and my lord Stratford on the other, 
that all the credit 1 had with either was heartily, and 
without reserve, employed to make matters easy, and 
to cultivate, in my hunihle station, that good under- 
standing which our f )urt desired should be lietween 
them, I had my reasons for this, and such, perhaps, 
as flowed from an inclination to promote my own 
interest. I knew as well as any man living almost how 
much Mr. Watkins was valued by my lord Bolirigbroke 
and others. I foresaw the danger of standing in compe- 
tition with him if that case should ha])pen ; and, to tell 
you the truth, I did not think myself ripe, in regard of 
interest at home, or of any service I could pretend to 
have done abroad, to succeed Mr. Watkins in so good 
an employment. Above all, 1 protest to you, sir, tliat 
if I know my own heart, 1 am ca))ahle of sutfering the 
utmost extremities rather than violate the infinite duty 
and gratitude I owe my lord Bolinghroke, by doing an 
ill office to a person honoured with such particular marks 
of his lordship's esteem. 1 might add to this that I 
really loved Mr. Watkins; and 1 beg you, sir, to urge 
him to the proof whether my whole behaviour was not 
such as might justify the warmest professions I can make 
of that kind. After all this, how comes it that he, either 
in raillery or good earnest, accuses me of having any 
resentment against him? By word of mouth when he 
left us, by letters so long as he allowed me to corresiiond 
with him, and by all the people that ever went from 
Utrecht to Flanders, have I importuned him for the 
continuance of his fiieiidship ; and, perhaps, even in 
his absejjce, (if he pleases to reflect,) given him a very 
essential proof of mine. If anybody has thought it 
worth their while to sow division between us, I wish 
lie thought it worth his to let me into the secret; and 
nothing, he may be sure, shall be wanting on my side 
to defeat a stratagem which, for aught 1 know, may 
end in the starving of his humble servant. 

Which leads me naturally to the second thing pro* 
posed to be spoken to in my text; namely, my circum- 

o Lite secretary. 

Thomas curl of StrafTunl. ambassador cxlraordioaiy ‘ini 
plcuipoieutiury to ttiu states genurul 
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stances ; for, uetween you and me, sir, I apprehend the 
treasury will issue out no money on my account till 
they know what is due on that of Mr. Watkins.® And 
if he has any pretensions, I have none, that I know of, 
but what are as precarious io me as a stiver I gave away 
but now to a beggar was to him. Is it possible that Mr. 
Watkins can demand the pay of a commission which is, 
by tlie queen herself, actually superseded during his 
absence from his post? Or is it not as plainly said in 
mine that I am her majesty’s secretary during such his 
absence, as in his that he was so while h« resided here? 
If I must be crushed, sir, for God’s sake let some reason 
lie alleged for it ; or else an ingenuous confession made 
that s/at pro rations voluntas. If you can fix Mr. 
Watkins to any final determination on this subject, 
you will do me a singular service, and I shall take 
my measures accordingly. Though I know your 
power, I cannot help distrusting it on this occasion. 
Before I conclude, give me leave to put you in mind 
of l)eating my thanks into my lord Bolingbroke’s ears 
for his late generosity, to the end that his lordship may 
be wearied out of the evil habit he has got of heaping 
more obligations and goodness on those he is pleaseil 
to favour than their shoulders are able to bear. For 
my own |)art, I have so often thanked his lordship, that 
I have now no more ways left to turn my thoughts ; 
and beg, if you have any right good compliments neat 
and fine by you, that you will advance the necessary, 
and place them, with the other helps you have given 
me, to my account ; which I question not but 1 shall 
be able to acknowledge at one and the same time, ad 
Greecas calendas. 

In the mean time, I shall do my best to give you just 
such hints as yon desire by the next post ; though 1 
cannot but think there are some letters in the office 
which would serve your turn a good deal better than 
anything I can tell you about the people at the Hague. 
Vour access there abundantly prevents my attempting 
to write you any news from hence. And 1 assure you, 
sir, you can write me none from England (however 
uneasy my circumstances are) which will l>e so agree- 
able as that of your long-exi)ected advancement. It 
grieves me to the soul, that a person who has been so 
instrumental to the raising of me from obscurity and 
distress should not be yet set above the power of fortune 
and the malice of those enemies your real merit has 
created. 1 beg, dear sir, the continuance of your kind 
care and inspection over me ; and that you would in 
all resjiects command, reprove, or instruct me os a 
father ; for I protest to you, sir, I do and ever shall 
honour and regard you with the afi'ection of a son. 


TO THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

December 20, 1712. 

Madam, — Any other person of less refinement and pru- 
dence than myself would be at a loss how to thank your 
grace upon the surprise of coming home last night and 
finding two pictures'* where only one was demanded. 
But I understand your grace’s malice, and do here 
affirm you to be the greatest prude upon earth. You 
will not so much as let your picture be alone in a room 
with a man, no not with a clergyman, and a clergyman 
of tive-and-forty j and therefore resolved my lord duke 
should accompany it, and keep me in awe, that I might ^ 
not presume to look too often iqxin it. For my own 
part, I liegin already to repent that I ever begged your 
grace’s picture ; and could almost find in my heart to 
send it you back ; for, although it be the most beauti- 
ful sight I ever beheld,, excejit the original, yet the 

* Tlie government suffered Harrison to be re<hict‘d to great 
dUtresB for want of regular payment of his apiiointments. 

“ The tlucheas of Ormimd promis^ed me her pictuie; and 
coming homo to night, I found hers .and the duke’s both in my 
cJiamlier.”— Journot to ti^teUa. December 18, 1712. 


veneration and respect it fills me with will alwajn 
make me think I am in your paces presence ; will 
hinder me from saying and writing twenty idle things 
that used to divert me ; will set me labouring upon 
majestic, sublime ideas, at which I have no manner of 
talent ; and will make those who come to visit me 
think I am grown on the sudden wonderful stately and 
reserved. But in life we must take the evil with the 
good ; and it is one comfort that I know how to be 
revenged. For the sight of your grace’s resemblance 
will perpetually remind me of paying my duty to your 
pereon ; which will give your grace the torment, and 
me the felicity, of a more frequent attendance. 

But, after all, to deal plainly with your grace, your 
picture (and I must say the same of my lord duke’s) 
will be of very little use, further than to let others see 
the honour you are pleased to do me : for all the ac- 
complishments of your mind and person are so deeply 
printed in the heart, and represent you so lively to my 
imagination, that 1 should take it for a high affront if 
you believed it in the power of colours to refresh my 
memory ; almost as high a one as if your grace should 
deny me the justice of being, with the most profound 
respect and gratitude, madam, your grace’s, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, January 3, 17’ 3. 

My Lord, — Since I had the honour of your grace’s 
letter, we have had a dead time of news and politics? 
and I make a conscience of writing to you without 
something that will recompense the trouble of reading. I 
cannot but grant tliat your grace, who are at a distance, 
and argue from your own wisdom and general obser- 
vations and reading, is likely to be more impartial 
than 1, who, in spite of my resolutions and opinion to 
the contrary, am forced to converse only with one side 
of the world, whicli fastens prejudices to me, notwith- 
standing all 1 can do to avoid them. Your grace has 
certainly hit upon the weak side of our peace : but I 
do not find you have prescribed any remedies.’ For 
that of limiting France to a certain numlier of ships 
and troops was, 1 doubt, not to be compassed. While 
that mignty kingdom remains under one monarch, it 
will be always in some degree fiirmidable to its neigh- 
bours. But we flatter ourselves it is likely to be less 
so than ever, by the concurrence of many circum- 
stances too long to tnmble you with. But, my lord, 
what is to be done? 1 will go so far with your grace 
as to fell you, that some of our friends are of opinion 
witli the other party, that, if this last campaign had 
gone on with the conjunction of the British troops, 
France might have been in danger of being driven to 
great extremes. Yet 1 confess to you, at the same 
time, that if I had been first minister I should have 
ailvised tlie queen to pursue her measures toward a 
peace. 

Some accidents and occasions have put it in my way 
to know every step of this treaty better, I think, than 
any man in England. And I do assert to your grace, 
that, if France had been closely pushed tliis campaign, 
they would, upon our refusal, have made offers to 
Holland which the republic would certainly have 
accepted ; and in that case tlie interests of England 
would have been wholly laid aside, as we saw it *hree 
years ago at the Hague and Geertruydenbergh. The 
marshal d'Uxelles and Mesiiager, two of the French 
plenijiotentiaries, were wholly inclined to have begun 
by the Dutch ; but the third, ahh€ de Polignac, who 
most credit with Monsieur Torcy, was for begin- 
ning by England. 

There was a great faction in France by this pro- 
ceeding ; and it was a mere personal resentment in the 
French king and Monsieur Torcy against the States 
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which hindered them from 8eiidit.g the first oyerture 
tiiere« And I believe your grace will be convinced, 
by considering that the demands of Holland might be 
amch more easily satisfied than those of Britain. The 
States were very indifferent about the article of Spain 
being in the Bourbon family, as Monsieur Buys pub- 
licly owned when he was here, and among o^ers to 
myself. They valued not the demolition of Dunkirk, 
the frontier of Portugal, nor the security of Savoy. 
They abhorred the thoughts of our having Gibraltar 
and Minorca, nor cared what became of our do- 
minions in North America. All they had at heart was 
the sovereignty of Flanders, under the name of a 
barrier, and to stipulate what they could for the em- 
peror, to make him easy under their encroachments. 
I can further assure your grace, before any proposals 
were sent here from France, and ever since, until 
within these few months, the Dutch have been en- 
deavouring constantly, by private intrigues with that 
court, to undermine us, and put themselves at the 
head of a treaty of peace ; which is a truth that per- 
haps the world may soon be informed in, with several 
others that are little known. Besides, my lord, I 
doubt whether you have suflSciently reflected on the 
condition of this kingdom, and the possibility of pur- 
suing the war at that ruinous rate. I'his argument is 
not the weaker for being often urged. Besides, France 
is likely to liave a long minority ; or, if not, perhaps 
to be engaged in a civil war. And I do not find that 
in '3ublic affairs human wisdom is able to make pro- 
visions for futurity which are not liable to a thousand 
accidents. We have done all we can ; and for the 
rest, curent potteri. 

“Sir William Temple’s Memoirs,” which you men- 
tioned, is his first part, and was published twenty 
years ago ; it is chiefly the treaty of Nimeguen, and 
was so well known that 1 could hardly tliink your 
grace has not seen it. 

I aril in some doubt whether a fall from a horse be 
suitable to the dignity of an archbishop. It is one of 
the chief advantages in a great station <hat one is ex- 
empt from common accidents of that kind. The late 
king “ indeed got a fall ; but liis majesty was a fox- 
hunter. 1 question whetlier you can jilead any pre- 
cedent to excuse you ; and therefore 1 hope you will 
commit no more such errors ; and in the mean time I 
heartily congratulate with your grace that I can rally 
you upon this accident. 

I am in some fear that our peace will hardly be 
concluded in several weeks, by reason of a certain 
incident that could not be foreseen : neither can I tell 
whether the parliament will sit before the conclusion 
of the peace; because some persons differ In their 
politics about the matter. If others were no wiser 
than I, your session should not be deferred upon that 
account I am, with the greatest respect, your grace’s 
most dutiful and humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Thursday mornitig, two o’clock, 

January 5, 1713. 

Though I have not seen, yet I did not fail to write to 
lord-treasurer. Non tuares agitur, dear Jonathan. Jt 
is the treasurer's cause ; it is my cause ; it is every 
man’s cause who is embarked on our bottom. Depend 
UDon it, that I never will neglect any opportunity of 
■n'wing that true esteem, that sincere affection, and 
honest friendship for you, which till the breast of your 
faithful friend, Boling broke. 

TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

January 20, 1713. 

Mv Lord, — I would myself have delivered the answer 
I sent yesterday to your grace at court by Dr. Arhuth- 

o King William HI. was killed by a full from his horse. 


not, if 1 had not thought the right of complaining to 
be on my side ; for 1 think it was my due that you 
should have immediately told me whatever you had 
heard amiss of my conduct to your grace. When 1 
had the honour to be first known to those in tlie mi- 
nistry, I made it an express condition, “ that whoever 
did me ill offices, they ^ould inform me of what was 
said, and hear my vindication ; that I might not be 
mortified with countenances estranged of the sudden, 
and he at a loss for the cause.” And 1 think there is 
no person alive whose favour or protection I would 
purchase at tliat expense. I could not speak to the 
disadvantage of your grace without being ungrateful, 
(which is an ill word,) since you were pleased volun- 
tarily to make so many professions of favour to me for 
some years post ; and your being a duke and a general 
would have swayed me not at all in my respect for 
your person, if I had not thought you to abound in 
qualities, which I wish were easier to be found in 
those of your rank. 1 have, indeed, sometimes heard 
wliat your grace was told 1 reported ; hut as 1 am a 
stranger to cofl’cehoiises, so it is a great deal below me 
to spread cofieehouse reports. This accusation is a 
little the harder upon me, because T have always ap- 
peared fond of your grace's character ; and have, with 
great industry, related several of your generous actions, 
on purpose to remove the imputation of the only real 
fault (for I say nothing of common frailties) which 1 
ever heard laid to your charge. I confess I have often 
thought that Homer's description of Achilles bore some 
resemblance to your grace, but I do not remember 
that ever I said so. At the same time, I think few 
men were ever horn with nobler qualities to fill and 
adorn every office of a subject, a friend, and a pro- 
tector, &c. 

FROM ROBERT HUNTER, Esq.** 

N«5w York, March 1, 1713. 

I THINK I am indebted to you for two letters, and 
should have continued so had it not biH?n for the 
apprehension of your putting a wrong construction upon 
my neglect. My friends being few in number, 1 would 
not willingly, or by my own fault, neglect or lose those 
I have. The true cause is this. My unhapjiy circum- 
stances have so soured me, that whatever I write must 
be vinegar and gall to a man of your mirth. For tlie 
better understanding of which, be pleased to read them 
ill the words of one of my most renowned predecessors.^ 
Quando pense venir a este govierno a comer calientey y 
a bever frio, y a recrear il cuerpo entre sabanas de 
OUmdiiy sobre colchones de phtma^ he venido a hazer 
penitencHiy corno se fuera Ermetamio, y como no la hago 
de me voiontad, penso que al calm, me ha de uevar el 
ditddo. 'riiis worthy was indeed but a ty])e of me, of 
wliich 1 could fully convince you by an exact parallel 
between our administrations and circumstances, which 
1 shall reserve to another opportunity. 

I The truth of the matter is this : I am used like a 

I dog, after having done all that is in the power of man 
to deserve a better treatment, so that I am now quite 
jaded. Male vehi malo alio guhernanley quam tarn malU 
rectoribm bene gubernare. 

The approaching peace will give leisure to the mi- 
nistry to think of proper remedies for the distracted state 
of all the provinces ; but of this more particularly, the 
importance of it by its situation being greater, and the 

• Brigadier Hunter, governor of New York and New Jersey, 
who was afterwards appointed governor and captain- general of 
•Tamaica, in the room of the duke of Portland, who died there, 
July 4, 1726. 

b Sancho Panza. " When I thought, ns being a governor, to 
have a bellyful of good hot victuids and cool liquor, and to 
refresh my lK>dy in Holland sheets and on a soft feather-bed 
I am come to do penance like a hermit ; and, as 1 do it unwill 
i(^{ly, I am afraid the devil w ill hate me woiwiUistand ng ' 
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danger by their conduct more imminent than that of 
the rest. I have done my duty in representing their 
proceedings) and warning tliem of the consequences ; 
and there I leave it. Neque tain me tvtX^iffnet conMO- 
latur ut antea q^m qu& nullA in re tarn utor 

quam tn hdc civili et publicd. I have purchased a seat 
tor a bishop, and by orders from the society have given 
direction to prepare it for his reception. You once 
upon a day give me hojies of seeing you there.^ It 
would be to me no small relief to have so good a friend 
to complain to. What it would be to you to hear me 
when you could not help me, I know not. CcEtera 
detunt — for the post cannot stay. Adieu. I am, very 
sincerely, yours, R. Hunter. 

FROM GOVERNOR HUNTER. 

New York, March 14. 1713. 

QvonoRoh quaniou diadadega generoghqua aguegon 
tchiichen&garee ; or, lest you should not have your 
Iroquoise Dictionary at hand, “ Brother, I honour you 
and all your tribe;” though that is to be taken cum 
gram talis ; for one of them has done me much harm. 
God reward him, &c. For that, and what you want to 
know besides relating to me, I refer you to the bearer, 
Mr. Sharp, our chaplain ; a very worthy, ingenious, 
and conscientious clergyman. I wrote to you some 
time ago by a merchant-ship, and therein gave you 
some hints of my sufferings, which are not diminished 
since that time. In ho|)es of a better settlement, I 
wished for your company. Until that comes, I can 
contribute to nothing but your spleen. Here is the 
finest air to live upon in the universe ; and if our trees 
and birds could speak, and our assemblymen be silent, 
the finest conversation too. Fert omnia telluMy but not 
for me. For you must understand, according to the 
custom of our country, the sachems are of the poorest of 
the people. 1 have got the wrong side of sir Polidore’s 
office j a great deal to do and nothing to receive. In 
a word, and to be serious at last, I liave 8i)ent three 
years of life in such torment and vexation, that nothing 
in life can ever make amends for it. Tu interim tie 
UntuSy et memor nostrum. Vale, H. Hunter. 


TO ARCHRISHOP KING. 

London, March 28, 1713. 

My Lord, — Although your humour of delaying, which 
is a good deal in fashion, might serve me for authority 
and example in not sooner acknowledging your grace's 
letter, I shall not make that use of it ; but naturally 
tell you that the jniblic delay has been the cause of 
mine. We have lived almost these two months past 
by the week, exj)ecting that parliament would meet, 
and die queen tell them that the peace was signed. 
But unforeseen difficulties have arisen, partly by some 
mistakes in our plenipotentiaries, os well as of those of 
France, too long to trouble your grace with, since we 
now reckon all will be at an enil ; and the queen has 
sent new powers to Utrecht, which her ministers there 
must obepr, I think, or be left without excuse. The 
peace will be signed with France, Holland, the 
emperor, Savoy, Portugal, and England; but Siiain 
has yet no minister at tltrecht, the Dutch making 
difficulties about the duke d'Ossune's poss^xn-ts; but 
the marquis de Montellion will soon begin his journey : 
at least he tells me so. However, it is of no great 
moment whether Spain comes in now or a month 
hence ; and the pai'liament will be satisfied with the 
rest. People here have grumbled at those prorogations 
until they are weary : but they are not very con- 
venient, considering how many funds are out, and how 
late it is in the year. They think of taking off 2s. in 
1/. from the land-tax ; which I always argued earnestly 
against; but tlie court has a mind to humour the 
country gentlemen, and the thing is popular enough; 


but then w« must b^w upon new fuiidsi which If 
will be of the last difficulty to invent or raise. Tlie 
other party are employed in spreading a report most 
industriously, that the lord-treasurer intends, after thb 
peace, to declare for the Whigs. They have spread it in 
Scotland, to prepare people for the next election j and 
Mr. Annesley told me the other day at my lord- 
steward’s that he had heard I writ the same to my friends 
in Ireland ; which, as it is wholly without ground so 
the fact is what I iiever had the least belief of 
although your lordship is somwhat of his grace’s mind 
in not refusing to converse with his greatest enemies : 
and therefore he is censured, as you say you are, upon 
the same account. And to those who charge him with 
it, (as some are free enough to do it,) he only says liis 
friends ought to trust him ; and I have some reason to 
believe that after a peace the direct contrary will 
appear. For my own part, I entirely agree with your 
grace, that a free man ouglit not to confine his con- 
verse to any one party ; neither would I do so if I 
were free ; but I am not, and perhaps much less is a 
great minister in such a juncture as this. Among the 
many qualities I have observed in the treasurer there 
is one which is something singular, that he will be 
under an imputation, how wrong soever, without the 
pains of clearing himself to his nearest friends, which 
is owing to gr«at integrity, great courage, or great con- 
tempt of censure. I know he has abundance of the 
two last, and I believe he has the first. 

Your grace's observations on the French dexterity in 
negotiation, as well as their ill faith, are certainly 
right ; but let both be as great as possible, we must 
treat with them one time or other ; and if ministers 
will not be upon their guard against such notorious 
managers, they are altogether inexcusable. But I do 
assure your grace that, as it has fallen in my way to 
know more of the steps of this whole treaty than per- 
haps any one man beside, 1 cannot see that anything 
in the power of human prudence, under many difficult 
conjunctures, has been omitted. We have been forced 
to conceal the best side, which I agree has been un- 
fortunate and unpopular ; but you will be pleased to 
consider that this way of every subject interposing their 
sentiments upon the management of foreign negotia- 
tions is a very new thing among us : and the suffering 
it has being thought, in the opinion of wise men, too 
great a strain upon the prerogutive; especially giving 
a detail of particulars, which in the variety of events, 
cannot be ascertained during the course of a treaty. 
— I could easily answer the objection of your grace s 
friends in relation to the Dutch, and why they made 
those difficulties at the Hague and Geertruydenburgh. 
And when the whole story of these two last intriguing 
years comes to be published, the world will have other 
notions of our proceedings. This perliaps will not be 
long untold, and might already have been, if other 
people had been no wiser than I. After all, my lord, 
1 grant that, from a distant view of things, abundance 
of objections may be raised against many parts of our 
conduct. But the difficulties which gave room to 
these objections are not seen, and perhaps some of them 
will never appear ; neither may it be convenient they 
shuidd. If in the end it appears that we have made a 
good bargain for you, we hope you will take it without 
entering too nicely into the circumstances. I will not 
undertake to defend our proceedings against any man 
who will not allow this postulatum, that it was im- 
possible to carry on the war any longer ; which who- 
ever denies, either has not examined the state of the 
«i4tion with respect to its debts, or denies it from tlie 
spirit of party. When a friend of mine objected this 
to lord Nottingham, he freely confessed it was a thing 
he had never considered. But, however, he would lie 
against any jieace without Spain; and why? because 
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1^0 was not privy- seal. But then, why does he vote 
with ^e Whigs in everything else, although peace 
has no concern f because he was not privy-seal. I 
hope, my lord, we shall in time unriddle you many a 
dark problem, and let you see that faction, rage, rebel- 
lion, and revenge, and ambition, were deeply rooted in 
the hearts of those who have been the great obstructors 
of the queen's measures and of the kingdom's happiness ; 
and if 1 am not mistaken, such a scene may o{)en as 
will leave the present age and posterity little room to 
doubt who are the real friends and real enemies of their 
country. At the same time I know nothing is so rash iis 
predicting upon the events of public councils ; and 1 see 
many accidents very possible t(f happen which may 
soon defeat all my wise conjectures. I am, my lord, 
your grace's most dutiful and most humble ol)€dient 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. PRIOR a 

Paris, April 8. 1713. 

Pray take this word, writ after our packet is closed, 
and the messenger staying for it, as an equivalent for 
your despatches at midnight when the writer was half 
asleep. Hang me if I know how to go on, though 1 
am ill a country where everybody does not only write 
letters but print them. Our great aflair goes on very 
successfully. We transmit the Spanish treaty, con- 
cluded at Madrid, for your approbation in England 
and transmission to Utrecht : after which I think pao' 
sit will become authentic Latin : after which, 1 sup- 
pose, our society will flourish, and 1 shall have nothing 
to do hut to partake of that universal protection which 
it will receive. In the mean time, pray give my great 
resjiects to our brethren :b and tell them that, while in 
hopes of being favoured, they are siiending their own 
money, I am advancing my interest in the Frencli 
language, and forgetting my own mother-tongue. But 
we shall have time enough to jierfect our English when 
we liAve done with other matters. I want mightily to 
hear from lord-treasurer. I'ell him so. I owe brother 
Arbuthnot a letter. Excuse my not writing to him 
till I know what to say. I cannot find Vanhomrigh<- 
since he brought me your letter. I have a rarity of a 
book to send you by the first fair occasion. It makes 
but little of the English wit, “ The Guardian but, 
possibly, I do not enter into his design. Let lord Bo- 
lingbroke know I love him mightily ; and pray do you 
as much for Dick Skelton, Adieu, my good friend. 
I am, very truly, your obedient and faithful servant, 

M. Prior. 

FROM EARL POULETr.d 

April, Sunday afternoon. 

I WAS called away presently after chaiiei upon some 
business which hindered my going up stairs at St. 
James’s and occasions Dr. Swift the trouble of this, to 
make my excuse for not returning the paper which 1 
here send you ; and though it is not in my power to 
serve you in any proportion to my unfeigned respects 
for you, yet I v/ould not be wanting, on my jiart, in 
any opportunity where I can, to express myself, sir, 
your most faithful humble servant, Poulett. 

TO THE REV. MR. WILLIAM DRAPER. 

DXAK, NEAR BASINOSTOKE, HAMVSHlKE.e 

Ixmdoii, April 1.3, 1713. 

Sir, — I am ashamed to tell you how ill a philosopher I 
am, and that a very ill situation of my affairs for three 

* At that time plenipotentiary to Fiance. 

® The sixteen. See note to a letter from lord Hurley to 
Swift, dated .July 17, 1714. 

« One of the brothers of Vaneasa. See the letter to Miss 
Esther Vanhomrigh, dated .Tuly 8. 1713. 

«t Indorsed “lord steward,” 1713. 

• First printed in Mr. Seward’s “ Itiographiann,” 1719, frum 
the original in the pussewion of the late Rev. Dr, Valt^y. 


weeks pas^ made me utterly incapable of answering 
your obliging letter, and thanking you for vour most 
agreeable cojiy of verses. The prints will tell you that 
1 am condemned again to live in Ireland ; aiid all 
that the court and ministry did for me was to let me 
choose my situation in the country where I am ba- 
nished. I could not forbear showing both your letter 
and verses to our great men, as well as to the men of 
wit of my acqiiaintance j and they were highly ap- 
proved of by wl. I am altogether a stranger to your 
friend Oppian ; and am a little angry when those 
who have a genius lay it out in translations. I ques- 
tion whether “ Res angusta domi” be not one of your 
motives. Perhaps you want such a bridle as a trans- 
lation. for your genius is too fruitful, as apjiears by 
the frequency of your similes ; and this employment 
may teach you to write like a modest man, as Shak- 
speare expresses it. 

I have been minding my lord Bolingbroke, Mr, 
Hai court, and sir William Windham, to solicit my 
loi(i-cl)ancellor to give you a living, as a business 
which belongs to our society, who assume the title of 
rewarders of merit. They are all ver)’’ well disposed, 
and I sliall not fail to negotiate for you while I stay in 
England, which will not be above six weeks; but 1 
hope to return in October, ami if you are not then pro- 
vided for, I will move heaven and earth that some- 
thing may he done for you. Our society has not met 
of late, else 1 would have moved to have two of us 
sent in form to request a living for you from my lord- 
chancellor : and, if you have any way to employ my 
services, I desire you will let me know it, and believe 
me to be, very sincerely, sir, your most faithful hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. ATTERBURY. 

Chelsea , Tuesday morning, April 21, 1713, 
Mu. Dean, — Give me leave to tell you that there is no 
man in England moie pleased with your being pre- 
ferred than i am. I would have told you so myself 
at your lodgings, but that my waiting confines me. I 
had heard a flying re|)ort of it before; but my lord 
Bolingbroke yesterday confirmed the welcome news to 
me. I could not excuse myself without saying thus 
much ; and I have not time to say more, but that 1 
am your most afl'ectioiiate and faithful servant, 

Fr. Atterrury.* 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. April 30, 1718. 
My Lord, — I had the honour of your grace's letter of the 
14th, which at present 1 cannot answer particularly : I 
send this to welcome your grace to the Bath, where we 
conclude you are now arrived ; and I hope the design 
of your journey is more for prevention than cure. I 
suppose your grace has heard that the queen has made 
Dr. Sterne bishop of Dromore, and that I am to suc- 
ceed him in his deanery. Dr. Parnell, who is now in 
town, writ last post to your grace, to desire the favour 
of you that he may have my small prel)end z** bethinks 
it will be some advantage to come into the chapter, 
where it may possibly be in my power to serve him in 
a way agreeable to him, although in no degree equal 
to his merits ; by which he has distinguished himself 
so much, that he is in great esteem with the ministry 
and others of the most valuable persons in this town. 
He has been many years under your grace's direction, 
and has a very good title to your favour ; so that 1 be- 
lieve it will be unnecessary to add how much I shouM 
be obliged to your grace's compliance in this matter, 
and I flatter myself that his being agreeable to me will 

« Indorsed l>y Swift, “ Dr. Atterlmry, April 21 , 1713, about 
eleven in the morning. I bcdiuvc all to no puriiosu. ’ 

b Of Duulaveu. 
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be no disadvuitage to him iti your grace s opinion. 1 
am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace s 
mok dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO LORD-CHANCELLOR HAROOURT. 

May, 1713. 

My Lord, — I wonder your lordship would presume to 
go out of town and leave me in fear that I sliould not 
see you l>efore 1 go to Ireland, which will be in a week. 
Jt is a strange thing you should prefer your own health, 
and ease, and convenience, l)efore njy satisfaction. I 
want your lordshij) ft»r rny solicitor. I want your let- 
ter to your younger brother of Ireland,® to put him 
under my government: I want an opportunity of 
giving your lordsln'p my humblest thanks for a huii- 
clred favours you have done me: I wanted the sight of 
your lordship this day in York-buildings.** Pray, rny 
lord, come to town before 1 leave it, and supply all 
my wants. My lord-treasurer uses me barbarously : 

3 oints to carry me to Kensington, and makes me 
k four miles at midnight. He laughs when I men- 
tion a thousand pounds which he gives me; though a 
thousand pounds is a very serious thing, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. ADDISON. 

May 13. 1713. 

Sir, — I was told yesterday by several j^iersoiis tliat Mr. 
Steele had rellected upon me in his “ Guardian which 
1 could hardly believe, until, sending for the paper of 
the day, I found he had, in several parts of it, insinu- 
ated with the utmost malice that 1 was author of the 
“ Examiner,” and abused rne in the grossest manner he 
could jiossibly invent, and set his name to what he 
had written. Now, sir, if 1 am not autlior of the “ Exa- 
miner,” how will Mr. Steele be able to defend himstdf 
from the impuhrtion of the highest degree of baseness, 
ingratitude, and injustice? Is he so ignorant of my 
temper and of my style ? Has he never heard that the 
author of the “ Examiner” (to whom I am altogether a 
stranger) did, a month or two ago, vindicate me from 
having any concern in it? Should not Mr. Steele 
have first expostulated witli rne as a friend? Have I 
deserved this usage from Mr. Steele, who knows very 
well that my lord-treasurer has kept him iii his em- 
ployment upon my entreaty and intercession? My 
lord-chancellor and lord liulingbroke will be witnesses 
how 1 was reproached by my lord-treasurer, upon the 
ill returns Mr. Steele made to his lordship's indul- 
gence, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. STEELE. 

May 19. 1713. 

Sir, — Mr. Addison showed me your letter, wherein you 
mention me. They laugh at you if they make you 
believe your interposition has kept me thus long in my 
office. If you have spoken in my behalf at any time, 
I am glad I have always treated you with respect ; 
though I believe you an accomplice of the “ Exami- 
ner's.” In the letter you are angry at, you see I have no 
reason for being so merciful to him, but out of regard 
to the imputation you lie under. You do not in direct 
terms say you are not concerned with him ; but make 
it an argument of your innocence that the “ Examiner” 
h<Ts declared you have nothing to do with him. I l)e- 
lieve I could prevail upon the Giiardian” to say there 
was a mistake in putting my name in his paper t but 
the English would laugh at us, should we argue in so 
Irish a manner. I am heartily glad of your being 
made dean of St. Patrick's. I am, sir, your most obe- 
tlieut bumble servant, Richard Steele. 

** Chancellor of that kingdom. 

t* i treasurer Oxford then lived there. 


TO MR. STEELE. 

Sm,— ** 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦a I may probably know better 

when they are disposed * ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

The case was thus : 1 did, with the utmost application, 
and desiring to lay all my credit upon it, desire Mr. 
Harley (as he was then called) to show you mercy. 
He said He would, and wholly upon my account : 
riiat he wouhl appoint you a day to see him : that he 
would not expect you should quit any friend or prin- 
ciple.” Some days after be told me ‘‘ He had ap- 
}»iiited you a day, and you had not kept it upon 
which he reproached me, as engaging for more than I 
could answer, and advised me to more caution anotlier 
time. 1 told him, and desired my lord-chancellor and 
lord Bolitigbroke to l)e wiD jesses, that I would never 
speak for or against you as long as 1 lived : only 1 
would add that it was still my opinion you should 
have mercy till you gave further provocations. This 
is the history of what you think fit to call, in the spirit 
of insulting, “ their laughing at me :” and you may 
do it securely ; for, by the most inhuman dealings, 
you have wholly put it out of my power, os a Chris- 
tian, to do you the least ill office. Next I desire to 
know whether the greatest services ever done by one 
man to another may not have tJie same turn as properly 
applied to them ? And, once more, suppose they did 
laugh at me, 1 ask whether my inclinations to serve 
you merit to be rewarded by the vilest treatment, whe- 
ther they succeeded or not? If your interpretation 
were true, I was laughed at only for your sake ; which, 
1 think, is going pretty far to serve a friend. As to 
the letter 1 complain of, I appeal to your most partial 
friends whether you ought not either to have asked oi 
written to me, or desired to have been informed by a 
third liand, whether I were any way concerned in writing 
the “Examiner”? And if 1 had'shuftled, or answered 
indirectly, or affirmed it, or said 1 would not give you 
satisfaction, you might then have wreaked your revenge 
with some colour of justice. 1 have several times as- 
sured Mr. Addise)n, and fifty others, “ That I had not 
the least hand in writing any of those papers ; and that 
I had never exchanged one syllable with the supposed 
author in my life, tliat 1 can remember, nor ever seen 
him above twice, and that in mixed company, in a 
place where he came to pay his attendance.” One 
thing more I muj»< observe to you, that a year or two 
ago, when some p ointers used to bring me their pajjeu 
in manuscript, 1 absolutely forbid them to give any 
liints against Mr. Addison and you, and some others ; 
and have frequently struck out reflections upon you in 
particular, and should (I believe) have done it still if 
1 had not wliolly left off troubling myself about these 
kind of things. 

1 protest 1 never saw anything more liable to excep- 
tion than every part is of the letter you were pleased to 
write me. You plead, “ That I do not in mine to 
Mr. Addison, in direct terms, say I am not concenied 
in the ‘ Examiner.’ ” And is that an excuse for the 
most savage injuries in the world a week before? How 
far you can prevail with the “ Guardian ” I shall not 
trouble myself to inquire; and am more concerned 
bow you will clear your own honour and conscience 
than my reputation. I shall hardly lose one friend by 
what you ^ * ♦ I know not any * • 

* * laugh at me for any * ♦ * ab- 

surdity of yours. There are solecisms in morals a« 
well as in languages ; and to which of the virtues you 
will reconcile your conduct to me is jjast my imagi- 
ii^ion. Be pleased to put these questions to yourself: 

a It has happened that two or three lines have been tom firom 
the beginning of this letter ; and. by the same accident, two Of 
three lines are missing toward the latter part, which were wrlV 
teu on the back part of the pai>er which was torn off. 

b llcrw the laauuseript s torn. 
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" If Di. Swift be entirely innocent of what I accuse 
him, how shall 1 be able to make him satisfaction i 
And how do I know but he may be entirely innocent? 
If he was laughed at only because he solicited for me, 
is that a sufficient reason for me to say the vilest things 
of him in print under my hand, without any provoca- 
tion? And how do I know but he may be in the 
right, when he says I was kept in my employment at 
his interposition ? If he never once reflected on me the 
least in any paper, and has hindered many others 
from doing it, how can I justify myself for endeavour- 
ing in mine to ruin his credit os a Cluistian and a 
clergyman?” I am, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM SIR THOMAS HANMER* 

Tuesday. 

Sir, — I keep only the last book,** which I shall have 
gone through before night. The rest I send you, with 
the very few observations I made ui)on them, which 
yet were as many as I could see any occasion for ; 
though, I do assure you, I read with the same strict- 
ness and ill-nature as in the former jjart. I am, your 
most humble servant, &c. Thomas Hanmer. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, May 23, 1718. 

My Lord, — I had the honour of a letter from your 
grace, the 18th instant, from Chester. 1 was confi- 
dently told, about three weeks ago, that your grace was 
expected every day at the Hath ; and you will find a 
letter there, as old as that, with a requisition in favour 
of Dr. Parnell, who, by his own rneiit, is in the esteem 
of the chief ministers here. I am very sensible that 
the loss your grace has suffered in the removal of Dr. 
Sterne will never be made up by me, upon a great 
many accounts : however, I shall not yield to him in 
respect and veneration for your grace's character and 
person ; and I return you my most grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the offer you make n»e of your favour 
and protection. I think to set out for Ireland on Mon- 
day seveimight, to be there before the term ends ; for 
so they advise me, because the long vacation follows, 
in which I cannot take the oaths, unless at a quarter- 
sessions ; and I had better have two chances than one. 
This will hinder me from paying my respects to your 
grace at the Hath ; and indeed my own health would 
lie better, I believe, if I could pass a few weeks there; 
but my remedy shall be riding, and a sea-voyage. I 
have been inqviiring, and am told your grace's cause 
will hardly come on this session ; but indeed 1 have 
been so much out of order for these ten days past that 
1 have been able to do nothing. 

As to the spire to be erected on St. Patrick’s steeple, 
I am apt to think it will cost more than is imagined ; 
and I am confident that no bricks made in that part of 
Ireland will bear being exposed so much to the air : 
however, I shall inquire among some architects here. 

I hope your grace will find a return of your health 
!n the place where you are. 1 humbly beg your bless 
ing; and remain, with great respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful aud most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. STEELE. 

Bloomsbury, May 26, 1713. 

Sir, — I have received yours, and find it impossible for a 
man to judge in his own case. For an allusion to you, 
as one under the imputation of helping the ‘‘ Examiner,'’ 
and owning I was restrained out of resjiect to you, you 
tell Addison, under your hand, you think me the 
vilest of mankind,” and bid him tell me so. I am 

• Indorsed, “ Received about May, 1713.” 

S Of the MS. ** History of tlie peace of Utrecht ” 
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obliged to you for any kind things said in my behalf 
to the treasurer ; and assure you, when you were in 
Ireland, you were the constant subject of my talk to 
men in power at that time. As to the vilest of man- 
kind, it would be a glorious world if I were : for I 
would not conceal my thoughts in favour of an injured 
man, though all the powers on earth gainsaid if, to be 
made the first man in the nation. This position I 
know will ever obstruct my way in the world ; and 1 
have conquered my desires accordingly. I have re- 
solved to content myself with what I can get by my own 
industry, and the improvement of a small estate, with- 
out being anxious whether I am ever in a court again 
or not. J do assure you, I do not speak this calmly, 
after the ill usage in your letter to Addison, out of 
terror of your wit or my lord-treasurer's power; but 
pure kindness to the agreeable qualities I once so pas- 
sionately delighted in in you. You know, I know 
nobody ; but one that talked after you, could tell, 
Addison had bridled me in point of party.” This 
was ill hinted, both with relation to him, and, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

UicHARo Steele. 

I know no party ; but the truth of tlie question is what 
I will support as well as I can, when any man 1 
honour is attacked. 


TO MR. STEELE. 

May 27, 1718. 

Sir, — The reason I give you the trouble of this reply to 
your letter is because 1 am going in a very few days to 
Ireland; and although I intended to return toward 
winter, yet it may happen, from the common accidents 
of life, that 1 may never see you again. 

In your yesterday's letter you are pleased to take 
the complaining side, anti think it hard I should 
write to Mr. Addison as I did only for an allusion. 
This allusion was only calling a clergyman of some 
little distinction an infidel : a clergyman who was your 
friend, who always loved you, who had endeavoured at 
least to serve you ; and who, whenever he did write 
anything, made it sacred to himself never to fling out 
the least hint against you. 

One thing you are pleased to fix on me, as what you 
are sure of : that the “ Examiner” had talked after me, 
when he said, “ Mr. Addison had bridled you in point 
of party.” 1 do not read one in six of those papers, nor 
ever knew he had such a passage ; and I am so igno- 
rant of this, that I cannot tell, what it means; whether 
that Mr. Addison kept you close to a party, or that he 
hindered you from writing about party. I never 
talked or writ to that autlior in my life; so that he 
could not have learned it from me. And in short, 1 
solemnly affirm that, with relation to every friend I 
have, I am as innocent as it is possible for a human 
creature to be. And whether you lielieve me or not, 1 
think, with submission, you ought to act as if you be- 
lieved me till you have demonstration to the contrary. 
I have all the ministry to be my witnesses that there is 
hardly a man of wit of the adverse party whom I have 
not been so bold as to recommend often and with 
earnestness to them : for I think principles at present 
are quite out of the case, and that we dispute wholly 
about persons. In these last you and I difl'er; but in 
the other, I think, we agree : for I have in print pro- 
fessed myself in politics to be what we formerly 
called a Whig. 

As to the great man*^ whose defence you undertake, 
though 1 do not think so well of him as you do, yet I 
have been the cause of preventing five hundred liard 
things being said against liim. 

I am sensible 1 have talked too much when myiell if 

a Tlie duke of Mailborough 
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the subject : therefore I conclude with sincere wisljes 
fur your health and pnisperity, and am, sir, yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

You cannot but remember that, in the only thing I 
ever published with my name, I took care to cele- 
brate you as mucli as I could, and in as handsome 
a manner, thongh it was in a letter to the jiresent 
lord-treasurer. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. Esq. 

Whitehall, June 2, 1713. 

I HOPE this Will meet you at Cliester, and fliat your 
passage at sea will be favoured with as mild weather as 
your journey by land has been tliese two first days. 
The division yesterday in the house of lords was fifty- 
four against fifty-four. Proxies were called for, and 
we had seventeen to thirteen. This is the greatest victory 
we ever had. The duke of Argyll and the Scotcli 
were against us to a man. Lords Weymouth and Car- 
teret were with them. It was very comical to see the 
'Lories, who voted with lord-treasurer against the dis- 
solution of the Union, under all tlie perplexities in the 
world lest they should be victorious ; and the Scotch, 
who voted for a bill of dissolution, under agonies lest 
they themselves should cany the ])oiiit they pretended 
to desire. lu all the time 1 have been conversant in 
business, I never before observed botli sides, at the 
same lime, acting jiarts which they thought contrary 
to their interests. liet us hear from you sometimes, 
and believe there is nobody with more sincerity yours, 
than, &c., K. Lewis. 

FROM THE REVEREND MR. SHARPE.* 

London, .Tiuu* 4, 1713. 

Revehend Sir, — I was commanded liy his excellency 
brigadier Hunter, governor of New Vork,to deliver the 
enclosed with iny own baud, hud 1 lieen so hajifiy, for 
liis service and my own satisfaction, as to have seen 
you at I.ondou. I am persuaded your influence here 
might have contributed to create a better opinion of 
him among some leading men in the Society for Pro- 
pagation of the Gosjx'l in Foreign Parts, who have been 
much imposed on by the clamorous memorials of some 
indiscreet missionaries abroad. He has the just esteem 
of two-thirds of the clergy in his goveriimeut, and the 
greatest part of the laity who have either sense, probity, 
or honour ; hut his adversaries have made the church’s 
cause a favourable handle for their repeated complaints, 
which, with the application of their friends here, makes 
them ho})eful of success. 

I have been twelve years abroad, in the service of 
the church in America : the last ten years were in the 
station of chaplain to her majesty’s forces at New 
York, where 1 had the opportunity of being very near 
to the several governors ; and do assure you that, if 1 
had ever observed in him any inclination to weaken 
tlie interest of the church there, 1 could not in con- 
science ofler to excuse him ; but he is better known to 
you than that I, who am altogether unknown, should 
presume to give his character. 

What I beg leave to entreat of you is, to recommend 
me, in iny endeavours for his service, to the advice and 
assistance of your friends. The jierplexity of all his 
affairs at this time claims the good offices of all that 
wish him well. If, in favour to his excellency, you 
are pleased to honour me with the pardon of tliis, and 
what return the enclosed may require, direct for me to 
the care of Mr. James Douglas, merchant, in Feu- 
court, Fenchurch street, Loudon. I beg leave to 
subscribe myself, with great respect, reverend sir, your 
most oliedieut and most^iurnble servant, ' 

John Sharpe. 

(Jha]>lain to brigadier Hunter, governor of New York. 


FROM HR. LEWIS.. 

Wliitehall July 9. 1718. 

Ws are all running headlong into tlie greatest con- 
fusion imaginable.^ Sir Thomas Haniherc jg goiie 
into tile countiy this morning, I believe much discon- 
tented; and I am very apprehensive neither lord 
Angleseyd nor he will continue long with us. I heartily 
wish you were here, for you might certainly he of 
great use to us by your endeavours to reconcile, and 
by representing to them the infallible consequences of 
these divisions. We had letters this morning from 
Ireland. What is the reason 1 liad none from you? 
Adieu. 1 hope your want of health is not the cause. 

E. Lewis. 

TO ARCHBISPHOP KINO. 

Trim, July 16. 171.3. 

Mv Lord, — I have been about five weeks in this king- 
dom, hut so extremely ill with the return of an old 
disorder in my head, that I was not able to write to 
your grace. 1 have been the greatest part of that time 
at my country parish, riding every day for my health. 
J can tell your grace nothing from Dublin, having 
spent the days I was there l)etween business and physic, 
aii<] paid no visits, nor received any but one day ; and 
1 reckon it no great loss, for 1 hear they are all party 
mad; and it is one felicity of iieing among willows, 
that one is not frouliled with faction. 1 hope you have 
us little of it at the Bath ; for I cannot fancy it does 
well with the waters. If your grace goes to London 
from the Bath, 1 believe I may have the honour ol 
waiting on you ; although I shall do all in my power 
to save the trouble of such a journey : which neither 
my fortune nor my health will very well bear. I hoj)e 
you feel the good ellects of the place you are in ; and 
1 pray God continue your life, for the good of his 
church. 

The other day Mr. Thacker, prebendary of Sagard, 
and vicar of Rathcool, died ; and it would be a great 
mark of goodness in your grace, as well as a personal 
favour to me, if you would please to dispose of his 
livings in favour of Mr. Thomas Warburton, who has 
been many years my assistant in the cure of Laracor, 
has behaved himself altogether unhlamahly, and is 
a gentleman of very good learning and sense. If I 
knew any one more deserving, 1 would not recom- 
mend him ; neither would I do it, how ever, because 
I know your grace has a great many dependents, 
but tliat it will be a great use to me to have a 
vicar in one of my rectories, and upon my deanery, in 
whom I can confide. I am told tlie livings amount to 
120/. a-year at most ; and it may probably happen in 
my way to he able to oblige some friend of yours in a 
greater matter, which 1 shall very readily do. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s most 
obedient, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. LEWIS* 

Whitehall, July 30, 1713. 

This day se'nnight the queen goes to Hampton 
Court, and the Monday following to Windsor, I 
fancy by that time Mr. Bromley will be secretary of 
state, in the room of my lord.i? Lord-treasurer was 
abroad this evening, for the first time after a fortnight’s 
illness. I hear there came a dozen of letters from you 

» Indorsed, “ Mr- Lewis, about the divisions, ” &c. 

'I'his announced the irreconcilal)le divibion btAween Oxford 
and Holinjjbioke- 

V Speaker of the house of commons- 
^ ho was joint vice-treasurer of Ireland with Edward earl 
of Clarendon. 

« Indorsetl, “ Mr. Lewis, pressing mo to come over.” 

* William Bromley, esq., ap;M)inteil secretary cf state. .4 ug. 
17. 171.3, ill the ruom of William earl of Dartmouth, made lord 
privy-seal. 

II Dartmouth, to whom Mr Lewis had been secretary 
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by tlicsame post to your friends here. My lord-trea- 
•itrer desires you’ll make all possible haste over; for 
we want you extremely. E. Lewis. 

TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

^ The Country in Ireland, Au^st 3, 1718. 
Mt Lord, — It is with the greatest pleasure I heard of 
your lordship's promotion : 1 mean that particular 
promotion, • which 1 believe is agreeable to you, 
though it does not mend your fortune. There is but 
one other change I could wish you, because I have 
heard that you prefer it before all tlie rest ; and that 
likewise is now ready,'* uidess it be thought too soon, 
and that you are made to wait till another person has 
used it for a step to cross the water.® Though 1 am 
ciere in a way of sinking into utter oblivion ; for 
“ Has latebrie nec dulcea, nec, si mihi crodis, atnoBnae :** 
yet I shall challenge the continuance of your lordship's 
favour; and, whenever 1 come to London, shall, willi 
great assurance, cross the Park to your lordship s house 
in Westminster, as if it were no more than crossing the 
street at Chelsea. I talked at this threatening rate so 
often to you about two years past, that you are not 
now to forget it. 

Pray, my lord, do not let your being made a bisbop 
hinder you from cultivating the politer studies which 
your heart was set upon when you went to govern 
Christ Church. Providence has made you successor 
to a person who, though of a much inferior genius,** 
turned all his thoughts that way ; and 1 have Iwen 
told, with great success, by his countenance to those 
who deserved. 1 envy Dr. Friend * that he has you 
for his inspector; and I envy you for having such a 
person in your district, and whom you love so well. 
Shall not 1 have liberty to be sometimes a third among 
you, though I am an Irish dean ? 

“ Vervecum in putrid, crassoque sub acre natus.’Y 
A very disordered head hindered me from writing 
early to your lordship when I first heard of your pre- 
ferment; and I have reproached myself of ingratitude 
when I remembered your kindness in sending me a 
letter upon the deanery they thought fit to throw me 
into ; to which I am yet a stranger, being forced info 
the country, in one of my old parishes,g to ride about 
for a little health. I hope to have the honour of asking 
your lordship’s blessing some time in Octtjher. Mean- 
while I desire your lordship to believe me t(» be, with 
very great respect and tmth, my lord, your lordship's 
most dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Paris, August 5-16, 1713. 

As I did not expect, my good friend Jonathan, to 
have received a letter from you at Dublin, so 1 am 
sure I did not intend to write one thither to you ; but 
Mr. Rosingrave*‘ thinks it may do him a service in 
recommending him to you. If so, I am very glad of 
it; for it can be of no other use imaginable. I have 
writ letters now above twenty-two years. I have taken 
towns, destroyed fleets, made treaties, and settled com- 
merce in letters. And what of all this? Why, no- 
thing, but that I have had some subject to write upon. 
But to write a letter only because Mr. Hosingrave 

• The deanery of Westminster. 

b The bishopric of London wris then vacant, by the death of 
Dr. Compton, who died July 4, 1713. 

0 To Liimbeth. 

d Dr. Sprat, whose works, though now seldom read, make 
put of the collection of British poets. 

** Dr. Friend, then head master of Westminster-schooL 

f ** — land of bogs 

With ditches fenced, a heaven lat with fogs.’’— 

JuvENAi., Sat. X. 75. 

f jLaracor and Rathbeggin. 

b A celebrated performer in music. 


bos a mind to carry one in his pocket, to tell you that 
you are sure of a friendship which can i^ever do you 
threepence of good, and wish you well in England 
very soon, when I do not know when I am likely tc be 
there myself : all this, I say, is very absurd for a 
letter; esjiecially when I have this day written a dozen 
much more to the purpose. If 1 had seen your 
manuscript f if I had received Dr. PariieH’s poem ; 
if 1 had any news of Laiiden being taken ; why, well 
and good : but as I know no more than the duke of 
Shrewsbury designs for England within three weeks ; 
that I must stay here till somebody else comes, and 
then — brings me necessarily to say, good Mr. Dean, 
that I am like the fellow in the “ Rehearsal,’’ that did 
not know if he was to he merry or serious, or in what 
way or mood to act his part. One thing only I am 
assured o(*l.at I love you very well, and am, most 
8incei*bly and faithfully, dear sir, your servant and 
brother,*’ M. Prior. 

I.A)rd and lady Shrewsbury give their service to you. 
Vanbomrigh has run terribly here in debt, and being 
in durance, lias sent to bis mother upon pecuniary 
concerns. Adieu, once more. 

What we are doing, or what is to become of us. I 
know not. 

“ l*rutl(‘us ftitnri temporis cxitum 
('iiliginosu nocto promit Peas, 

Ridetque ” Hoa. lib. iii- od. 29. 

This is all the Latin and writing I can at present spare 
you. 

Pray give my service to your chan cel lor, c and be much 
acquainted with judge Nutley, and love him very 
well for my sake. Adieu. Once more, find out my 
cousin Penny tether and Nutley (if he is not too grave 
for you); and according to the laudable custom of 
your country, drink this louis out, for a token of my 
generosity and your sobriety. And now I think I 
have furnished out a very pretty letter. 

FROM MR. LKWLS d 

Whitehall, August 6, 1713. 

I HAVE SO often, and in so pressing a manner, de- 
sired you to come over, that, if wliat I have already said 
has no efiect, I shall despair of better success by any 
further arguments. I f 1 were to recapitulate the several 
reasons you offer to the contrary, and answer them se- 
parately, 1 should grow peevish ; which I have no way 
to avoid but by telling you in general it is all wrong. 
You and 1 have already laid it down for a maxim 
that we must serve lord-treasurer without receiving 
orders or particular instructions ; and 1 do not yet see a 
reason for changing that rule. His mind has been 
communicated more freely to you than any other;* 
but you will not understand it. The desires of great 
men are commands ; at least the only ones I hope they 
ever will be able to use. You have a mind to stay in 
Ireland till October, and desire me to give rny opinion 
whether you should come sooner? I answer, yes. 
Then you bid me consider again ; that is, you would 
have me say I am of opinion you should stay till 
October. When judges would have a jury change 
their verdict, they bid them consider again : when a 
man is determined to marry a woman, and his friend 
advises him against it, he asks his opinion again ; and 
if his friend is so silly as not to alter his advice, he 
marries without it. I am as much in the spleen now 
I am answering your letter, as you were when you writ 
it. Come over ; you will cure yourself and me too. 
Adieu. E> Lewis. 

• Of the ** History of th« Peace of Utrecht.” 
b He was one of the sixteen, 
c Sir Constantino Phipps. 

Indorsed, ‘‘Mr. Lewis, pressing me to come ovjt.** 

« By this it appears that lord Orrery was mistaken when be 
said that Swift wo.iiemj>lo^cd. not listed. 
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PROM DR. SMALRIDGE » 

Christchurch, Heutember 27, 17)3. 
Hr. DuAll^Whef) you were 00 kiriil as fo favour the 
niMter of the Temple** and me with your company at 
Ine chaplains table at Kcnsintjton, there dined with ue 
one Mr. Fiddes,® a welLdeserving clergyman, whose 
circumstances, we told you, were not at all suitable to 
his merits. Y ou expressed on that occasion so generous 
a concern for him, and so great a readiness to do him 
any good offices which might lie in your way, that he 
seems to think he should be wanting to himself if he 
did not endeavour to cultivate an interest with one so 
willing and so able to serve him. He has therefore 
made repeated instances to me, that I would remind 
you of him, which I should not have hearkened to, 
were I not well assured that you would excuse, if not 
thank me, for furnishing you with an opportunity of 
doing a generous and good-natured thing. You will 
not, 1 fancy, think a formal application to any great 
man in his behalf either proper or requisite ; but if you 
should, upon tlie perusal of one or two of liis sermons, 
think as well of them as 1 do, and sliould in conversa- 
tion with my lord-treasurer express a good opinion of 
the author, one kind wordTrom you, seasonably dropped, 
might determine his fortune, and give you the satisfac- 
tion of having made him and his family as hap])y as 
they can wish to be. 1 am, sir, your humble servant, 
Geo. S&faiLiiiDGE. 

TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

Windsor Custle, October 1, 1713. 

I HAD just now a letter from you, wherein you mention 
the design of making me prolocutor. I will confess to 
you there are two reasons why I should comply with 
it; one is, that I am heartily weary of courts and 
ministers, and politics, for several reasons’impossible to 
tell you ; and I have a mind to be at home, since the 
queen has been pleased that Ireland should be my 
tiome : the other reason is, that 1 think somebody 
educated in Dublin college should be prolocutor; and 
1 hear there are designs of turning it another way. 
But, if you find it will not do, I hope you will quit 
the design in proper season. I condole with you for 
the loss of your companions'* winter ; and I was 
always of opinion they should town, unless they 

liud their health better at Trim. 

I am a little disappointed at Parvisol’s® return. I 
hoped it would have amounted to neat 500/. in the 
tithes ; 1 doubt not the cause, and beg you will have 
110 sort of teiideniess for him further than it regards my 
interest; as to the land-rents, they are 174/. a-year in 
the country, besides some small things in town ; and I 
am in no pain about them, because they are sure ; nor 
do I desire him to concern himself about them. 

I hoped and was told my licence would l)e under 6/., 
though all was paid ; and I heard, if lord -chancellor 
had taken his fees, it would have . been 8/. Tell Mr. 
Fetherston I have spoken to baron Scroup about his 
alfair, who promisewi to despatch it with the first oppor- 
tunity. I am now with some ministers and lords, and 
other company, and withdrawn to a table, and hardly 
know what I write, they are so loud. My humble 
service to your Dorothy, and aldennan Stoyte,*^ his 
wife, and Cellarius ; and duty to the bishop of Droniore. 
Yours, Jonathan Swift. 

a Afterwards bbhop of Bristol, 
b Dr. Sherlock, afti-rwards bishop of London. 
f Richard Fiddes, afterwards D-t).. author of \ Body of 
Divinity,” ” The'Life of Cardinal Wolsey,” &c. 

Mis. John.sou and Mrs. Dingley. 

® The dean’s agent. 

^ An alderman of Dublin, afterwards lord-mayor. 


FROM LORD CHANCELLOR FHIPPS. 

Dublin. October 10. 1713, 

SiB, — I had the favour of your kind letter of the 22nd 
of September, and had sooner acknowledged it if 1 
had not been prevented by the constant hurry we 
have been in wiA relation to the city and parliament 
affairs. 

I heartily congratulate your safe arrival in London, 
and return you, with all the gratitude ime^inable, my 
thanks for the great trouble you have given yourself, 
as well on behalf of my son in particular as of this 
kingdom in general : and I am sorry you should ven- 
ture so far as to bum your fingers ; but you know such 
misfortunes often happen to gentlemen who have a 
hearty zeal for the interest of their friends. But this 
comfort attends them, that the burning goes oft’ soon ; 
whereas the credit and honour of serving one’s friend 
last always. The account you sent me of Mr. Worse- 
ley's being an envoy was new, and had not reached us 
before your letter came. I know not how sufficiently 
to acknowledge the obligations you have laid on me ; 
but, assure you, if you have any commands on this side 
the water, there is no one will be more proud of being 
honoured with them than he who is, with very great 
respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

Constantine Phipps. 

TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

London, October 13, 1713. 

I HAVE two letters of yours to acknowledge. — No, I 
mistake, it is but one, for I answered the former, of 
September 2‘2nd, some time ago ; your other is of the 
1st instant, with an account of your mayor squabble, a 
which we regard as much here as if you sent us an 
account of your little son playing at cherry-stones. 1 
told your lord-chancellor that the best thing the govern- 
ment there could do would be never to trouble us with 
your affairs, but do the best you can, for we will neither 
support nor regard you. 1 Imve received the lords- 
justices' rejiresentation, just now sent to the queen. I 
have said more upon it than anybody else would; and 
I hope my lord-lieutenant [duke of Shrewsbury] will 
put a good end to the dispute. I am heartily sorry for 
poor Kawley, and doubt such a shake at his age will 
not he well recovered. Of your four candidates to 
succeeil himl dislike all but the first, which is Bolton, 
As to the chair of prolocutor, 1 said to you in my 
former all I thought necessary. I dislike the thing 
for myself ; but I would keep a wrong man out, and 
would be glad of an honest excuse to leave courts and 
public thoughts ; but it would vex me to be proposed 
and not succeed. 

As for Williams, I am an old courtier, and will think 
of it ; but, if we want a singer, and I can get a better, 
that better one shall be preferred, although my father 
were competitor. 

1 have spoken to baron Scroup about Mr. Fether- 
stou's affair, and 1 hope to get him a good account 
of it. 

You very artificially bring in your friend Mrs. 
South : I have spoke to her, and heard from her ; and 
spoke to the duke of Ormond ; I will do her what 
service I can. 

My service to gossip Doll, and God bless my god- 
daughter. 

I think you need not inquire about the land-rents of 
the deanery, they are secure enough ; and I believe I 
•hall not trouble Mr. Parvisol about them. 

There is one farm set for 12(1/. a-year, another for 
44 /. Rents adjoining to the deanery ai^ut 2/. lOs., 
and duties about 8/., or something under ; and a small 
lease of tithes, about 4/. or 5/. : which last 1 would be 
glad you would ask Parvisol whether it be include I 
a Coucernini; sir Samuel Cooke. 
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Mixnig tlie tithe* he has set. You see all the rents to- 
gether are under 200/. I forgot 5/. a-year f(>r the 
verger’s house. Service to Stoyte and Manley,* and 
duty to bishop of Dromore.^ Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHDEACON WALLS. 

London. 0^'tober *0, 1713. 

Sir, — I wrote to you immediately upon receiving y<iur 
former, as 1 do now upon your last of the lOt'n instant. 
As to the business of ^ing prolocutor,*^ 1 will tell you 
the short of my story. Although I have done more 
service to Ireland, and particularly to the church, than 
any man of my level, 1 have never been able to get a 
good word; and I incurred the displeasure of the 
bishops by being the instrument, tine qua wow, of ])ro- 
curing the first-fruits ; neither had 1 credit to be a 
convocation-man in the meanest diocese of the king- 
dom, till poor clean Synge, who happened to think well 
of me, got me to be chosen for St. I^atrick's ; so that I 
think there will be a great change if 1 am chosen ))ro> 
locutor. And yet, at the same time, I am so very 
nice that I will not think of moving toward Ireland 
till I am actually chosen : you will say, “ What then 
must the clergy do for a prolocutor?’ Why, I 8U})}H)se 
they may appoint a vice-prolocutor until my coming 
over, which may be in ten days Rut this ])erhaps is 
not feasible : if not, you may be sure 1 shall not so 
openly declare my ambition to that post, when I am 
not sure to carry it ; and if I fail, the comfort of me- 
cum certAtte feretur^ will not perhaps fall to my share. 
Rut I go oil too fast ; for I find in your next lines that 
the archbishop says tliere will l>e an indispensable 
necessity that I should be there at the election. W'hy, 
if the bishops will all fix it so os to give a man time 
to come over, with all my heart ; but, if it must be 
struggled for at the election, I will have nothing to do 
with it. As for the bishops, 1 have not the least 
interest with above three in the kingdom ; and unless 
the thought strikes the clergy in general tliat I must 
be their man, nothing can come of it : we always settle 
a speaker here as soon as the writs are issued out for a 
parliament : if you do so for a prolocutor, a man might 
have warning in time : but I sliould make the fool 'sliest 
figure in nature to come over hawking for an employ- 
ment I nowise seek or desire, and then fail of it. Pray 
communicate the sense of what 1 say to the archbishop, 
to whom I will write by this post. As to my private 
affairs, I am sure they are in good hands ; but I beg you 
will not have the least regard or tenderness to Parvisol 
further than you shall find he deserves. I am my gossip's 
very humble servant ; and the like to Mr. Stoyte, his 
lady, and Catherine, and Mr. Manley, and his lady and 
daughter. I am, your obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I wrote lately to Dr. Synge, twice in all. 

I think you sliould force the St. Mary ladies ^ to 
town toward Christmas. 

My duty to the bishop of Dromore. 

Dr. Synge wrote me word a month ago that Rosin- 
grave, our organist, was at the point of death. Is he 
dead or alive ? 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. October 80, 1713. 

My Lord, — The opportunity I had of a ship was so 
sudden that I had not time to receive your grace's last 
commands, or pay my respects, which it was my duty 
and inclination to do; and as for writing, I have 
always told your grace that I could not set about it 

■ Isaac Manley, esq., deputy postmaster-general of Ireland. 

Dr. John Sterne. 

• The convocation did not meet in Ireland after the year 
1710. 

d Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dinglay. 


with a good conscience until I were provided with 
matter enough for your trouble of reading. We are 
outwardly pretty quiet during this hiterval of jiarlia- 
meiit; but I will not answer what seeds are sowing to 
make the next spring produce bitter fruit. There are 
several reasons, imjxissible for me to tell at this dis- 
tance, why I shall not be so good a correspondent as I 
have formerly been, but may probably serve to enter- 
tain you a year or two hence : for the fashion of this 
world passes away ; and there is nothing of so little 
consequence as the greatest court secrets wlien once the 
scene is changed. 1 said to somebody, when I was 
last in Ireland, who talked to me of the advantage and 
felicity 1 had in the familiarity of great ministers, that 
it was w'ell enough while it continued a vanity ; but 
as soon us it ceased to be a vanity it began to be a 
vexation of spirit. I have some thought of passing 
this winter at the Rath, because my health requires it, 
and because I shall then be a pretty equal distance 
from the factions on both sides the water ; for it is not 
im|H).S8ible your grace may have a warm winter. 

1 have liad some letters, particularly from Dr. 
Synge and Mr. Archdeacon Walls, about my being 
})rolocutor. I have this post writ my thoughts upon 
that subject to Mr. Walls; and, to save you the trouble, 
have desired him to communicate them to your grace. 
Our elections for the city still continue : I was this 
afternoon at Guildhall. I find three of the old 
members; and Withers, who is lowest, tells me he 
does not despair of carrying it for himself. There is 
abundance of artifice (to give it the softest word) used 
on both sides. 

I came yesterday from Windsor, where I saw the 
queen in very good health, which she finds there more 
than anywhere else, and 1 believe will hardly remove 
until December. 1 believe my lord-lieutenant [duke 
of Shrewsbury] will be landed before this letter comes 
to your hands : he is the tinest geiitlernaii we have, and 
of an excellent understanding and capacity for busi- 
ness : if 1 were with your grace I would say more j 
but leave it to your own sagacity. 

I will only venture to say one thing relating to Ire- 
land, because 1 believe it will be of use that your 
grace should know it. If your house of commons 
should run into any violence disagreeable to us here, it 
will be of the worst consequences imaginable to that 
kingdom : for I know no maxim more strongly main- 
tained at present in our court than that her majesty 
ought to exert her power to the utmost upon any 
uneasiness given on your side to herself or her servants ; 
neither can I answer that even the legislative power 
here may not take cognizance of anytliing that may 
pass among you, in opposition to the persons and 

f iriiiciples that are now favoured by the queen. Per- 
laps 1 am gone too far ; and therefore shall end with- 
out any ceremony. Your grace’s, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Direct to me under cover to Erasmus Lewis, esq., at 
Mr. Secretary Bromley's office at Whitehall. 


FROM LORD CHANCELLOR PHIPPS, 

Dubliti, October 24, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — I am indebted to you for your kinvl 
letters of the 8th and 10th instant, and I very heartily 
acknowledge the obligation. That of the 8tli gave me 
a great many melancholy thoughts, when I reflected 
upon the danger our constitution is in by the neglect 
and supineiiess of our friends and the vigilance and 
unanimity of our enemies: but I hope your jiarlia- 
mcnt proving so good will awaken our friends, ami 
unite them more firmly, and make them more active. 

That part of your letter of the 10th which related to 
my son gave me great satisfaction ; for, though the 
j commissioners here have heard nothing nf it, yet I 
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believed Mr, Keighttey might bring over full insfrnc- 
tioni ill it ; but he is arrived and knows nothing of it ; 
•0 that, whatever good intentions my lord -treasurer had 
rn relation to my son, his lordship has forgotten to give 
any directions concerning him ; for, with him, things 
are just as they were when you left Dublin. If you 
will be so kind to put his lordship in mind of it, 
you will be very obliging. 

I cannot discharge the part of a friend if I omit to 
let you know that your great neighbour « at St. 
Pulcher’s is very angry with you. He accuses you fcjr 
going away without taking your leave of him, and in- 
tends in a little time to compel you to reside at your 
deanery. He lays some other things to your charge, 
which you shall know in a little time.** 

We hourly expect my lord-lieutenant. The Whigs 
begin to be sensible they must exj)ect no great counte- 
nance from him, and begin to be a little down in the 
mouth since tliey 6nd Broderick is not to be their 
speaker.c I am, with very great truth, your most 
obedient humble servant, Constantine Phipps. 

FROM DR. DAVENANT.d 

Windsor, November 3. 171S. 

Sir,— Y ou have the character of employing in good 
oflices to others the honour and happiness you have of 
being often with my lord-treasurer. Tliis use of your 
access to him is an uncommon instance of generosity, 
deserving the highest praises ; for, most commonly, 
men are most apt to convert such advantages to their 
own single interest, without any regard of others; 
though, in my j)oor opinion, not so wisely. Acts of 
friendship create friends, even among strangers, that 
taste not of them ; and, in my experience, I hardly 
ever knew a man friendly in tlie course of his j)roceed- 
ings, but he was supported in the world ; ingratitude 
being the vice of which the generality of men are most 
ashamed to be thought guilty. 

My son and I liave reasons to return yon our thanks 
fur what you have already done of this kind in his 
favour, and we beg the continuance of it. Ministers of 
state have such multiplicity of business that it is no 
wonder if they forget low individuals ; and, in such a 
case, private persons must be beholden to some good- 
nature<l man to put those in power in mind of them ; 
otherwise they may be forgotten till old age overtakes 
them. Such well-disposed remembrancers deserve 
access, familiarity, and interest with great men ; and 
|)erhap8 they are the most useful servants they can 
countenance in their hours of leisure. 

I need not tell you that, in point of time, he is 
above all pretenders to foreign business ; tlnat bis 
aflairs have now depended almost three years ; that, in 
the interim, it has gone very hard with him ; and that 
he gave a v^ery early instance of his zeal to the present 
administration. But what he builds his hopes most 
upon is the promise my lord-treasurer was pleased to 
make to the duke of Shrewsbury, just as his grace left 
Windsor, that a provision should be made for Mr. 
Davenant. We must entreat you to find some lucky 
moment of representing to my lord that the young 
man is pressed by a nearer concern than that of making 
liis fortune, and that lovers can hardly be persuaded to . 
be as patient as other men. The duke luis carried his ’ 
mistress from him, and will not consent to make him j 
happy till he sees him in some way of being settled : 
in which how anxious any delay must be (possession 
depending upon it) he leaves you to judge, who have so 

a Th«* archbishop of Dublin. 

b ITiii i« proof that there was no co;diality between Swilt 
and archbishop King. 

c Ho was chosen 8|)oaker by a majority of four voices. 

'* t .'harles Davemmt, LL.D i inspector-general of imjwrrts anti 


well studied mankind, and who know that love if a 
fiassion in one of his age much stronger than ambiiion 
1 beg your pardon for this long trouble, and am, fin 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Charles Davenant. 


EXTRACT FROM THE MS. DIARY OF BISHOP 
KENNET.a 

“1713. Db. Swift came into the coffeehouse, and 
had a bow from everybody but me. When I came to 
the antechamber to wait before prayers, Dr. Swift was 
the principal man of talk and business, and acted as a 
master of requests. He was soliciting the earl of Arran 
to speak to his brother the duke of Ormond to get a 
chaplain's place established in the gaiTison of Hull for 
Mr. Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, who 
had lately been in gaol, and published seirnons to pay 
fees. He was promising Mr. Thorold to undertake 
with my lord -treasurer that, artCOrding to his petition, 
he should <>t)tain a salary of 200/. per annum, as 
minister of the English church at Rotterdam. He 
stopped F. Gwynne, esq., going in with the red bag to 
the queen, and told him aloud he had something to 
say to him from my lord -treasurer. He talked with 
the son of Dr. Davenant to be sent abroad, and took 
out his pocket-book, and wrote down several things, as 
memoranda^ to do for him. He turned to the fire, and 
took out his gold watch, and, telling him the time of 
the day, complained it was very late. A gentleman 
said ‘ he was too fast.’ ‘ How can 1 help it,’ says the 
doctor, * if the courtiers give me a watch that won't go 
right?' Then he instructed a young nobleman that 
the best poet in England was Mr. Pope, (a Papist,) 
who had begun a translation of Homer into English 
verse, for which ‘he must have them all subscribe;’ 
‘ for,’ says he, ‘ the author fdiall not begin to print till 
J have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord-treasurer, 
after leaving the queen, came through the room, 
beckoning Dr. Swift to follow liim : both went off just 
liefore prayers. 

“ Nov. 3, — 1 see and hear a great deal to confirm a 
doubt, tliat the pretender's interest is much at the 
bottom of some hearts : a whisper that Mr. Nelson had 
a jirime hand in the late book for hereditary right ; and 
that one of them was presented to majesty itself, whom 
God j)reserve from the elfect of such principles awl 
such intrigues !” 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

November 1713. Eleven at night. 
Doctor, — I hojie your servant has told you 1 sent to beg 
the favour of you to come hither to-night ; but, since 
you could not conveniently, I hope you will not deny 
me the satisfaction of seeing you to-morrow morning. 
My lord joins with me in that request, and will see no 
company but you. I hope you will come before ten 
o’clock, because he is to go at that hour to Windsor. 
1 l)eg your pardon for sending so early as I have ordered 
them to carry this : but the fear of your being gone 
abroad, if they went later, occasioned that trouble 
given you by, sir, your most sincere and most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. Ormond. 

TO LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 

ON THK DKATU OF HIS DAUGHTKR, THB' MARCHIONESS 
OF CABHMAKTllKN.b 

November 21, 1713. 

My Lord, — Y our lordship is the person in t he world to 
whom everybody ought to be silent upon such an 

Formerly in the library of the late marquis of Laasdowne, 
and now in the British Museum 
b The marchioness was married November 15, 1712 ; biougnt 
to bed of a sou (altcrwuriU Duke of Leeds) November 6, 1713; 
and died November 20. aged 28. Tlie leiter of consolation M 
beautifully and feelingly writ eu. 
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ocoatioii as this, which is only to bo supported by the 
gpreatest wisdom oud strength of mina : wherein, God 
knows, the wisest and best of us, who would presume 
to offer their thoughts, are far your inferiors. It is true, 
indeed, that a great misfortune is apt to weaken the 
mind and disturb the understanding. This, indeed, 
might be some pretence to us to administer our conso- 
lations, if we had been wholly strangers to the person 
gone. But, my lord, whoever had the honour to know 
her, wants a comforter as much as your lordship : 
because, though their loss is not so great, yet they have 
not the same firmness and prudence to support the 
want of a friend, a patroness, a benefactor, as you have 
to support that of a daughter. My lord, both religion 
and reason forbid me to have the least concern for that 
lady's death upon her own account; anti he must be 
an ill Christian, or a perfect stranger to her virtues, 
who would not wish himself, with all submission to 
God Almighty’s will, in her condition. But your 
lordship, who has lost such a daughter, atid we, wlio 
have lost such a friend, and tVie world, which has lost 
such an example, have, in our several degrees, greater 
cause to lament than perhaj)s was ever given i)y any 
private person before : for, my lord, I have sat down to 
tiiink of every amiable quality that could enter into 
the composition of a lady, and could not single out one 
which she did not possess in as high a perfection as 
human nature is capable of. But as to your lordship's 
own particular, as it is an inconceivable misfortune to 
have lost such a daughter, so it is a possession which 
few can boast of to have had such a daughter. I have 
often said to your lordship “ That I never knew any 
one by many degrees so happy in their domestics as 
you and I affirm you are so still, though not by so 
many degrees ; froin whence it is very obvious tliat 
your lordship should reflect ut)oii what you have left, 
and not upon what you liave lost. 

To say the truth, my lord, you began to be too 
happy for a mortal ; much more happy than is usual 
with the dispensations of Providence long to continue. 
You had been the great instrument of preserving your 
country from foreign and domestic ruin : you have 
had the felicity of establishing your family in the 
greatest lustre, without any obligation to the bounty of 
your prince, or any industry of your own : you have tri 
umphed over the violence and treachery of your enemies 
by your courage and abilities : and, by the steadiness 
of your temper, over the inconstancy and ca])rice of 
your friends. Perhaps your lordship has felt too much 
complacency within yourself upon this universal suc- 
cess : and God Almighty, who would not disappoint 
your endeavours for the public, thought fit to punish 
you with a domestic loss, where he knew your heart 
was most exposed ; and, at the same time, has fulfilled 
his own wise purposes, by rewarding in a better life 
that excellent creature he has taken from you. 

I know not, my lord, why I write this to you, nor 
hardly what I am writing. I am sure it is not from 
any compliance with form ; . it is not from thinking 
that I can give your lordship any ease. I think it was 
an impulse upon me that I should say something : and 
whether I shall send you what I have written 1 am 
yet in doubt, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM JUDGE NUTLEY. 

Dublin, November 21, 1713. 

Sib, — I cannot help telling you that I think you do me 
great wrong in charging me with being too civil, and 
with want of plainness in my letters to you. If you 
will be abundant in your favours to me, how can I 
forbear thinking you? and if you will call that by a 
wrong nani% tliat is your fault, and not mine. I hope 
1 iball be able to convince you of your mistake, by 
pvtttinig you in the place of the party obliged ; and 
VOL. ll. 


then I will show you that 1 can be as ready lu you are 
111 doing good offices for a friend, and when 1 have 
done them can treat you as you do me, as if you were 
the benefactor and I had received the favour : I am 
sorry I did not keep a copy of my letter to you, that ] 
might compare it with that which I shall have from you 
whenever I shall be so happy as to receive one from 
you upon that subject ; for I am thorouglily persuaded 
you will then as much outdo me in civility of expres- 
sion as you do now in the power of conferring favours. 

By this lime I hope I have 8atisfie<l you that it is 
fit for me (and I am resolved) to express the sense I 
have of your friendship in as high a manner as 1 can, 
until I have an opportunity of making a better return : 
but to show you that it is as uneasy to me to write civil 
things as it can be to you to read them, 1 will, as often 
as 1 can, do you services, that I may not be at the 
trouble, or bear the reproacli, of being complaisant. 

1 am so much a pliilosopher as to know that to be 
great is to be, but not to be thought, miserable ; and I 
am of the opinion of those among them who allow 
retaliation ; and therefore, since you have declared your 
intention of loading me with cares, I will, as far as I 
can, make you sensible of the hurt you do me by 
laying a like burden upon \ ou. 

I thank you most sincerely for the clear and full in- 
formation you have given me of your grand church 
aff'air. It entirely agrees with my judgment; for 1 do 
think that what you propose will be the best service 
that has l>een done to this church and kingdom since 
the Restoration, and the doing it soon will be of great 
advantage to the queen's affairs at this juncture. For 
it has been given out among the party, that the ministry 
have an eye toward the Whigs, and that if they now 
exert themselves they will soon have an open declara- 
tion in their favour : we have a remarkable proof of 
this ; for Mr. Broderick has engaged a considerable 
number of the parliament-men (many of them not of 
his jmrty) to promise liim their votes for speaker, by 
telling them he has the approbation of the ministry and 
lord-lieutenant; and since his grace has made known 
her majesty's pleasure, a new word is given out, that 
the liberties of the peojile are in the last danger, and 
that the crown is attem])ting the nomination of a speaker. 
I own I am no politician ; but I think I understand 
the posture of affairs here, and I am assured that the 
church party is so strong, that, if anything be done on 
your side to excite their zeal and discourage their 
adversaries, there will be but a short struggle here. 
But if the Whigs are permitted to ho|)e, or, what is as 
bad, to boast of their expectations, and nothing is done 
to enable others to confute them, they will, it is pro- 
bable, be able to give trouble to the government ; and 
what is now easy to be effected, will become difficult by 
delay ; and I fear the want of doing this in time will oc- 
casion some uneasiness to the duke of Shrewsbury ; for to 
this is owing the doubtful dispute who shall be speaker. 

I have showed your letter to the gentleman chiefly 
concerned in it : this I did, because I knew it would 
produce a full expression of his sentiments; and I can 
assure you, whatever occasion may have been given you 
to think what you say in your letter, he has a true sense 
of your friendship to him. I will be guarantee that 
according to the power he has he will be ready to serve 
you, and that in kind. 

My lord-chancellor will send you his own thanks. 
I am, most truly and sincerely, yours, &c. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Bialield, Decmber S, 1718. 

Sir, — Not to trouble you at present with a recital of aU 
my obligations to you, I shall only mention two thing!) 
which 1 take particularly kind of you; your desirs 
that J should write to you, and your proposal of giving 

2 K 
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me twenty guineas to change my religion ; which last 
you must give me leave to make the subject ol this letter* 

Sure no clergyman ever offered so much out of his 
own purse for the sake of any religion. It is almost as 
many pieces of gold as an Apostle could get of silver, 
from the priests of old, on a much more valuable con- 
sideration. I believe it will be better worth my while 
to propose a change of my faith by subscription than 
a translation of Homer. And, to convince you how 
well disposed 1 am to the reformation, I shall be con- 
tent, if you can prevail with my lord-treasurer and the 
ministry to rise to the same sum each of them, on this 
pious account, as my lord Halifax has done on the 
profane one. I am afraid there is no being at once a 
]>oet and a good Christian; and 1 am very much 
straitened between the two, while the Whigs seem 
willing to contribute os much to continue me the one 
as you would to make me the other. But, if you can 
move every man in the government, who has above 
10,000/. a-year, to subscribe as much as yourself, 1 
shall liecome a convert, as most men do, when the I-iord 
turns it to my interest. I know they have the truth of re- 
ligion so much at heart, that they would certainly give 
more to have one good subject translated from popery to 
the church of England than twenty heathenisii authors 
out of any known tongue into ours. I tlierefore com- 
mission you, Mr. Dean, with full authority to transact 
this affair in my name, and to propose as follows : — 
First, that as to the head of our church, the pope, I 
may engage to renounce his power wtiensoever I shall 
receive any particular indulgences from the head of 
your church, the queen. 

As to communion in one kind, I shall also promise 
to change it for communion in both as soon as the 
ministry will allow me. 

For invocations to saints, mine shall be turned to 
dedications to sinners when I shall find the great ones 
of this world os willing to do me any good as I be- 
lieve those of the other are. 

You see I shall not be obstinate in tlie main points ; 
but there is one article I must reserve, and which you 
seemed not unwilling to allow me, prayer for the dead. 
There are people to whose souls 1 wish as well as to my 
own ; «iid I must crave leave humbly to lay before 
them, that, though the subscriptions above mentioned 
will suffice for myself, there are necessary perquisites 
and additions v^hich I must demand on the score of 
this charitable article. It is also to be considered that 
the greater part of those whose souls I am most con- 
cerned for were unfortunately heretics, schismatics, 
()oets, painters, or persons of such lives and manners as 
few or no churches are willing to save. The expense 
will therefore be the greater to make an effectual pro- 
vision for the said souls. 

Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholic, was a poet ; 
and it is revealed in the visions of some ancient saints, 
that no poet was ever saved under some hundreds of 
masses. 1 cannot set his delivery from purgatory at 
less than fifty pounds sterling. 

Walsh was not only a Socinian, but (what you will 
own is harder to be saved) a Whig. He cannot mo- 
destly be rated at less than a hundred. 

L'Estrange being a Tory, we compute him but at 
twenty pounds ; which I hop no friend of the party 
can deny to give, to keep him from damning in the 
next life, considering they never gave him sixpence to 
keep him from starving in this. 

All this togetlier amounts to 1704 

In the next place, I must desire you to represent 
that there are several of my friends yet living, whom L 
design, God willing, to outlive, in consideration or 
'egacies; out of which it is a doctrine in the reformed 
chufch, that not a farthing shall be allowed, to save 
iheir souls who gave them. 


TTiere is one ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ who will die within tlieee few 
months; with one Mr. Jervas, who 

hath grievously offended, in making the likeness of 
almost all things in heaven above and earth below. 
And one Mr. Gay, an unhappy youth, whc writes 
pastorals during the time of divine service ; whose case 
IS the more deplorable, as he hath miserably lavished 
away all that silver he should have reserved for his 
soul's health, in buttons and loops for his coat. 

I cannot pretend to have these people honestly saved 
under some hundred pounds, whether you consider the 
difficulty of such a work, or the extreme love and 
tenderness I bear them; which will infallibly make 
me push this charity as far as I am able. 

There is but one more whose salvation I insist upon, 
and then I have done ; but indeed it may prove of so 
much greater charge than all the rest, that I will only 
lay the case before you and the ministry, and leave to 
their prudence and generosity what sum they shall 
think fit to bestow upon it 

The person I mean is Dr. Swift : a dignified cler- 
gyman, but one who, by his own confession, has com- 
osed more libels than sermons. If it be true, what I 
ave heard often affirmed by innocent people, “ That 
too much wit is dangerous to salvation,” this unfor- 
tunate gentleman must certainly be damned to all 
eternity. But I hope his long experience in the world, 
and frequent conversation with great men, will cause 
him (as it has some others) to have less and less wit 
every day. Be it as it will, I should not think my 
own soul deserved to be saved, if I did not endeavour 
to save his ; for 1 have all the obligations in nature to 
him. He has brought me into better company than I 
cared for, made me merrier when I was sick than I 
had a mind to be, and put me upon making poems on 
purpose that he might alter them, &c. 

I once thought I could never have discharged my 
debt to his kindness ; but have lately been informed, 
to my unspeakable comfort, that I have more than 
paid it all. For Monsieur de Montaigne has assured 
me, “ That the person who receives a benefit obliges 
the giver for, since the chief endeavour of one friend 
is to do good to the other, he who administers both the 
matter and occasion is the man who is liberal. At 
this rate, it is impossible Dr. Swift should be ever out 
of my debt, os matters stand already ; and, for the 
future, he may expect daily more obligations from his 
most faithful and affectionate humble servant, 

A. Pope. 

I have finished the “ Rape of the Lock ;” but I believe 
I may stay here till Christmas without hinderance 

of business. 

TO BISHOP STERNE. 

London, December 19, 1718. 

My Lord, — I have two letters from you to acknow- 
ledge, one of the 5th, and another of the 11th instant. 
I am very glad it lies in my way to do any service to 
Mr. W orral, and that his merits and my incliriaf ions 
agree so well. I write this post to Dr. Synge, to admit 
him. I am glad your lordship thinks of removing 
your palace to the old, or some better place. I wish I 
were near enough to give my approbation ; and if you 
do not choose till summer, I shall, God willing, attend 
you. Your second letter is about Dr. Marsh, who is 
one I always loved, and have shown it lately, by doing 
everything he could desire from a brother. I riiould 
be glad for some reasons that he would get a recom- 
mendation from the lord -lieutenant, or at least that he 
be named. I cannot say more at this distant) but 
assure you tliat all due care is taken of him. I have 
had an old scheme, as your lordship may remember, 
of dividing the bishoprics of Kilmore and Ardagh.* 1 

• Wliich sees were then v.icant, and were the month foUoW* 
Ing granted to the lord-lieutenant’s chaplain, Dr. Goclwyo. 
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advised it many moii^ ago, and repeated it lately ; 
and the ^uem and ministry, 1 suppose, are Mien into 
it. I did likewise lay very earnestly before proper 
persons the justice, and indeed necessity, of choosing 
to promote tnose of the kingdom ; which advice has 
been hearkened to, and I hope will be followed. I 
would likewise say something in relation to a friend of 
your lordship’s ; but I can only venture thus much, 
that it was not to be done, and you may easily guess 
the reasons. 

I know not who are named among you for the prefer- 
ments ; and, my lord, this is a very nice point to talk 
of at the distance I am. I know a person tliere better 
qualified, perhaps, than any that will succeed. But, 
my lord, our thoughts here are that your kingdom 
leans too much one way ; and believe me, it cannot do 
so long while the queen and administration here act 
upon so very different a foot. This is more than I care 
to say. I should be thought a very vile man if I pre- 

sum^ to recommend to • my own brother if he 

were the least disinclined to the present measures of 
tier majesty and ministry here. Whoever is thought 
to do so must shake off that character, or wait for other 
junctures. This, my lord, I believe you will find to 
oe true ; and I will for once venture a step further 
than jierhaps discretion should let me ; that I never 
saw so great a firmness in the court as there now is 
to pursue those measures upon which this ministry 
began, whatever some people may pretend to think to 
the contrary : and were certain objections made against 
some persons we. both know, 1 believe I might have 
been instrumental to the service of some whom I much 
esteem. Pick what you can out of all this, and be- 
lieve me to be ever, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

PROM LORD-PRIMATE LINDSAY. 

December 26, 1713. 

Sir, — Yours of December the 8th 1 have received, and 
have obeyed your commands ; but am much troubled 
to find that the trade of doing ill offices is still con- 
tinued. As for my part, I can entirely clear myself 
from either writing or saying anything to any one’s 
prejudice upon this occasion and if others have 
wounded me in the dark, it is no more than they have 
done before; for archbishop Tillotsoii formerly re- 
marked that if he should hearken to what the Irish clergy 
said of one another, there was not a man in the whole 
country that ought to be preferred. 

We are now adjourned for a fortnight, and the com- 
mons for three weeks. I hear our lord -lieutenant is not 
well pleased that we have adjourned short of them ; 
and 1 fancy the queen will not be well pleased that 
the commons have had so little regard to the despatch of 
public business as to make so long an adjournment as 
three weeks ; and indeed they lately seem to intimate 
that, if the lord-chancellor [sir Constantine Phipps] 
is not removed by that time, they will give her majesty 
no more money ; and indeed some of them do not stick 
to say as much, and think it a duty incumbent on the 
crown to turn out that minister (liow innocent soever 
he be) whom the commons have addressed against. 

I think it is plain to any who know the state of 
affairs here that no party hath strength enough directly 
to oppose a money-bill in this kingdom, when the govern- 
ment thinks fit to exert itself, as to be sure it always 
will do upon such occasions ; and the half-pay officers, 
no doubt, will readily come in to that supply out of 
which they are to receive their pay. But should all fail, 
yet the queen still may make herself easy by disband- 

“ “ A bishopric,” doubtless. 

h There was at this time a great difference between the house 
of lords and commons in Ireland about the lord- chancellor 
Phipps of that kingdom ; the latter addressing the queen to re- 
S;iov« him fhimhis post, and the Ru mer addressing in his favour. 


ing two or three regiments and striking ofl some 
uimecessary pensions. 

Hobbes, in his Behemoth, talks of a height ic time 
as well as place : and if ever there was a height in time 
here, it is certainly now ; for some men seem to carry 
things higher, according to their poor power, than tliey 
did in England in 1641. And they now threaten (and 
I am pretty well assured have resolved upon it) Jiat 
if the chancellor is not discarded, they will impeach 
him before the lords in England. But if Jiey have no 
more to say against him than what their address con- 
tains, I think they will go upon no very wise errand. 

I question not but that you will receive the votes, 
addresses, and representations of both houses from other 
hands, and therefore I have not troubled you with them . 
hut if the parliament should continue to sit, you may 
exj^ect a great product of that kind ; for the commons 
have taken ujwu themselves to be a court of judicature, 
have taken examinations out of the judges’ hands about 
murder, (which is treason here,) witliout ever applying 
to the government for them ; and before trial have voted 
the sheriffs and officers to have done their duty, and 
acquitted themselves well, when possibly the time may 
yet come that some may still be hanged for that fact ; 
which, in my poor opinion, is entirely destructive of 
liberty and the freedom of elections. I am your most 
humble servant, Ac. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, December 81, 1713. 

My Lord, — Your grace's letter, which I received but 
hist post, is of ati earlier date than what have since 
arrived. We have received the addresses for removing 
the chaiicellor, and the counter-addresses from the lords 
and convocation ; and you will know, before this reaches 
I you, our sentiments of them here. 1 am at a loss what 
' to say in tliis whole affair When I writ to you before, 
I dropped a word on purpose for you to take notice of ; 
that our court seemed resolved to he very firm in their 
resolutions about Ireland. I think it impossible for the 
two kingdoms to proceed long upon a different scheme 
of politics. The controversy with the city I am not 
master of : it took its rise before I ever concerned my- 
self in the affairs of Ireland, further than to be an 
instrument of doing some services to the kingdom, for 
which I have been ill requited. But, my lord, the 
question with us here is, whether there was a necessity 
that the other party should be a majority ? There was 
put into my hands a list of your house of commons 
by some who know the kingdom well : I desired they 
would (as they often do here) set a mark on the names 
of those who would be for the ministry, who I found 
amounted to one hundred and forty-three, which I think 
comes within an equality ; twenty names besides they 
could not determine upon ; so that, suppose eight to be 
of the same side, there would be a majority by one ; 
but, besides, we reckon that the first number, one 
hundred and forty- three, would easily rise to a great 
majority by the influence of the goveniment, if that 
had been thought fit. This is demonstration to us ; for 
the government there has more influence than the court 
here : and yet our court carried it for many years against 
a natural majority and a much greater one. 1 shall 
not examine the reasons among you for proceeding 
otherwise ; but your grace will find that we are deter- 
mined upon the conclusion, which is, that Ireland 
must proceed on the same foot with England. I am 
of opinion, my lord, that nothing could do more hurt to 
the Whig party in both kingdoms than their niaiinet 
of proceeding in your house of commons. It will con- 
firm the crown and ministry that there can be no safety 
while those people are able to give disturbance ; and 
indeed the effects it has already produced here ar« 
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hardly to l»e l^elievetl *. neither do we here think it worth 
our white ti> tie opposed, and encourage our enemies, 
onlv for 70,000/. a>year ; to supply which it may not 
be nard to find other expedients ; and when there shall 
occasion for a parliament, we are confident a new 
one may be called, with a majority of men in the 
interest of the queen and church : for, when the present 
majority pretends to regard either, we look upon such 
rofessions to signify no more than if they were penned 
y my lord Wharton or Mr. Molesworth. I have 
•uflTered very much for my tenderness to some i^rsons 
of that party, which I still preserve ; but I believe it 
will not be long in my power to serve those who may 
want it It would be endless to recount to your grace 
the reproacnes that have been made me on account of 
your neighbour. 

It is true, my lord, we do not care to be troubled 
with the affairs of Ireland ; but, there being no war or 
meeting of parliament, we have leisure at present: 
besides, we look upon ourselves as touched in the ten- 
derest part. We Know the Whig party are preparing 
to attack us next session, and their prevailing in Ireland 
would, we think, be a great strength and encouragement 
to them here : besides our remissness would dishearten 
our friends, and make them think we acted a trim* 
ming game. There are some things which we much 
wonder at, ai they are represented : the address for re- 
moving the chancellor is grounded upon two facts, in 
the former of which he was only concerned witli several 
others. The criminal was poor and penitent; and a 
no/t protequi was no illegal thing. As to Moore's busi- 
ness, the chancellor 8 speech on that occasion has been 
transmitted hither, au(l seems to clear him from the 
imjputation of prejudging. Another tiling we wonder 
at is, to find the commons in their votes approve the 
sending for the guards, by whom a man was killed. 
Suen a thing would, they say, look monstrous in 
England. 

Your grace seems to think they will not break on 
money matters; but we are taught another opinion, 
that they will not pass the great bill until they have 
satisfaction about the chancellor ; and what the conse- 
quence of that will be, 1 suppose you may guess from 
what you know by this time. 

My lord, we can judge no otherwise here than by the 
representations made to us. I sincerely look upon your 
grace to be master of as much wisdom and sagacity os 
any person I have known ; and from my particular 
respect to you and your abilities, shall never presume 
to censure your proceedings until 1 am fully apprised 
of the matter. Your grace is looked upon here as 
altogether in the other party, which 1 do not allow when 
it is said to me. 1 conceive you to follow the dictates 
of your reason and conscience ; and whoever does that 
will, in public management, often differ as well from 
one side as another. 

As to myself, I take Ireland to be the worst place to 
be in while the parliament sits, and probably I may tlnnk 
the same of England in a month or two. I have few 
obligations (further than personal friendship and civil- 
ities) to any jiarty ; I have nothing to ask for but a 
little money to pay my debts, which I doubt they never 
will give me ; and wanting wisdom to judge better, I 
follow those who I think are most for preserving the 
church and state, without examining wiietlier they do 
80 from a principle of virtue or of interest. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD-PRIMATE UNDSAY. 

January 5, 1714. 

Sib,— -Y ours I received the 2nd instant, and imme- 
diately got Mr. justice Nutley to write to the bishop of 
Killaloe [Dr. William Lloyd], at Kells, to know of 


him whether, if he could get him translated to the 
bishopric of Raphoe, he would accept of it : and this 
day we received his answer, that it was not worth hii 
while to carry his family so far northward for so little 
advantage as that bishopnc would bring him ; his own 
being upward of a thousand pounds a-year, and Raphoe 
not much above eleven humored. The reason why I 
got judge Nutley to write was, because I apprehended 
it might seem irksome to him to be persuaded by my- 
self to accept of what I left : though at the same time 
I can assure you I have done little more than saved 
myself whole by that bishopric ; and he might, if he 
pleased, in a little time have received sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred pounds for fines ; so that, if this comes 
time enough to your hands, you will prevent any fur- 
ther motion that way. But if Meath drops, I believe 
it would be an acceptable post ; and the truth is, he has 
always, in the worst of times, voted honestly and 
behaved himself as a true son of the church. In the 
mean time, be assured, the judge knows not that you 
are concerned in tliis affair. 

There is a gentleman, whom I believe yon must have 
heard of, Dr. Andrew Hamilton,* archdeacon of Ra- 
phoe, a man of good learning and abilities, and one of 
great interest in that country, whom I could wish you 
would move for (since the bishop of Killaloe refuses) 
to succeed me in Raphoe, as one that is tlie most likely 
to do good in that jMirt of the country of any one man 
I know. 

And now l»e pleased to accept my thanks for the 
great services you have done me : and as you have con- 
tributed muoU to my advancement, so I must desire 
you, upon occasion, to give me your further assistance 
for the service of the church. 

The parliament is prorogued to the 18th instant; but 
the Whigs continuing obstinate and deaf to all per- 
suasions to carry on the queen's business with peace and 
gentleness, we conclude it must be dissolved. 

If this should not come time enough to your hands 
to prevent the bishop of Killaloe's letter for a trans- 
lation to Raphoe, I will labour all 1 can to make him easy. 

PROM LORD-CHANCELLOR PHTIPrS. 

Dublin, January 15, 1714. 

Dear Sir, — Many of my lelters from London tell me 
how much I am obliged to you for your friendly 
solicitation on my son's behalf, which will be always 
remembered by us both with the same gratitude as if 
it had succeeded. 1 had congratulations from the duke 
of Ormond, my lord Bolingbroke, and others, on 
account of my son’s having the place, for they sent me 
word it was aclually done ; and several other persons 
had letters of it, and our friends were extremely re- 
joiced at the well timing of it, and it was a great addition 
to the mortification of the Whigs ; and the disappoint- 
ment will be a cause of great joy to them. But in 
this, and in all other things, I submit to the judgment 
of my superiors, who know best what is fit to be done. 
As to looking out for anything else for my son, there is 
nothing else here that 1 know is fit for him ; and if 
anything woith his having falls in England, it will b* 
disposed of before I can have notice of it. 

We are told by everybody that the rest of our vacant 
bishoprics will be filled to our satisfaction; if they 
are, you must be one of them. But if you are resolved 
that you will not yet episcopart here, give me leave to 
recommend to you an affair of my lord Abercorn's, 
which is, that you would consent to the agreement the 
vicoi's choral have made him for renewing his lease.^ 

• Though recommended by the primate to succeed him iti the 
see of Raphoe, he was not preferred to it } Dr. Edward Synj;* 
being then advanced to that bishopric. 

b 'ITiis lease was for the greatest part of York-street, in whfcSi 
lord Abcrcoru lived ; and by the terms of their charter ths 
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I am infbnned iiere are some niisundentandiugs be- 
tween you. It is very uuhappy there should be any 
differ«ice between two such sure and great friends to 
the common cause. 1 do assure you we are very much 
obliged to my lord Abercorn for his great service in 
these times of difficulty ; he is as good a friend as any 
in the world, and as bad an enemy ; and I am very 
sure, if you would make him a compliment and oblige 
him in this matter, you would gain an entire true friend 
of him for the future, and oblige a great many of your 
friends here, who liave all a great value and esteem for 
him. 

I heartily congratulate you on her majesty’s recovery, 
and tlie good effect it has had in uniting our friends. 
That, together with the resolution that is taken to 
support the church interest, will, without doubt, in a 
little time render all things easy and quiet in both 
kingdoms ; though as yet our Whigs here are os ob- 
stinate and perverse as ever. The commons arc re- 
solved they will give no money till I am removed ; 
and the aldermen will not own my lord-mayor, nor 
proceed to any election, notwithstanding the opinion of 
all the judges here, and of the attorney -general, and all 
the queen’s counsel, (except sir Josejjh Jekyll,) in 
England. 

I wish you many happy new years, and should be 
very proud to receive your commands liere, being, with 
the utmost sincerity and esteem, your most obedient 
humble servant, Constantine Phipps. 


FROM THE EARL OF ANGLESEY. 

Dublin, January 16, 1714. 

Mr. Dean, — You judged extremely right of me that I 
should, with great pleasure, receive what you tell me, 
that my endeavours to serve her majesty in this king- 
dom are agreeable to my lord- treasurer and the rest of 
the ministers. 1 have formerly so freely expressed to 
you the honour I must always have for his lordship, 
that I think I cannot explain myself more fully on that 
subject. But what his lordship lias already done for 
the church and the church interest here, and wliat we 
have assurance will soon be done, will give liis lordship 
so entire a command in the aff’ectionsof all honest men 
here, (which are not a few,) that I am persuaded he 
will soon find Ireland an easy part of the administra- 
tion. For it is my firm opinion that steady and vigorous 
measures will so strengthen the hands of our friends in 
both kingdoms, that after the efforts of despair (which 
never last long) are over, her majesty and her ministers 
will receive but little trouble from the faction, eitlier 
on this or on your side of the water. 

You are very kind to us in your good offices for Mr. 
Phipps, because a mark of favour so seasonably, as at 
this time, conferred on lord-chancellor’s son, will have 
a much greater influence and reach further than his 
lordship’s person. I am preparing for my journey, and 
1 hope I shall be able to lay such a state of this king- 
dom before my lord-treasurer as may prevent future 
disappointments when it shall be thought necessary to 
hold a parliament. If this parliament is not to sit 
after the present prorogation, 1 do think, were I with 
you, I could offer some reasons wliy the filling t’ne 
vacant hi^Voprics should be deferred for a little time. 
I praise God for his great goodness in restoring her 
majesty to her health ; tlie blessing of which, if we 
haa no other way of knowing, we might learn from 
the mortification it has given a certain set of men 
here. 

1 shall trouble you with no compliments, because 1 
nope soon to tell you how much I am, dear sir, yours, 

Anglesey. 

viears choral cannot make leases without the consent of tke 
4eaa slid chapter. 
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FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

March 1714. 

QUERIES FOR DR. SWIFT, NEXT SATURDAY, AT DINNER. 
Whether any great man or minister has favoured 
tlie earl of Peterborough with one single line since he 
left England for as yet he has not received one word 
from any of them, nor his friend of St. Patrick s t 

Whether, if they do not write till they know what to 
write, he shall ever hear from tliem ? 

Whether anything can be more unfortunate than to 
be overcome when sti'ongest, outwitted having more 
wit, and baffled having most money ? 

Whether betwixt two stools tlie bottom goes to the 
ground (reverend dean) be not a good old proverb, 
which may give subject for daily meditation and mor- 
tification ? 

I send tlie lazy scribbler a lefter from the extremities 
of the earth, wliere I pass my time, admiring the hu- 
mility and patience of that power heretofore so terrible ; 
and the new scene which we see, to wit, the most 
Christian king waiting with so much resignation and re- 
spect to know the emperor's pleasure us tu peace or war. 

Where I reflect with admiration ujion the politics 
of those who, breaking with the old allies, dare not 
make use of the new ones; who, pulling down the 
old rubbish and structure, do not erect a new fabric 
on solid foundations. But this is nut so much to the 
purpose; for in the world of the moon, provided 
toasting continue, the church and state can be in no 
danger. 

But, alas! in this unmerry country, where we have 
time to think, and are under the necessity of thinking, 
where impiously we make use of reason, without a blind 
resignation to Providence, the bottle, or chance, what 
opinion think you we have of the present management 
in the refined parts of the world, where there are just 
motives of fear! When neither steadiness nor conduct 
appears, and when tlie evil seems to come on apace, can 
it be bdieved that extraordinary remedies are not 
thought of? 

Heavens! what is our fate? What might have lieei 
our portion, and what do we see in the age we live in i 
France and England, the kings of Spain and Sicily, 
perplexed and confounded by a headstrong youth ;** one 
who has lost so many kingdoms by pride and folly ; and 
all these powerful nations at a gaze, ignorant of their 
destiny ; not capable of forming a scheme which they 
can maintain against a prince who has neither ships, 
money, nor conduct. Some of the ministers assisted and 
supported with absolute power, others with a parliament 
at tlicir disposal, and the most inconsiderable of them 
with the Indies at their tail. 

And what do 1 see in the centre, as it were, of igno- 
rance and bigotry? The first request of a parliament 
to their king is to employ eflectual means against the 
increase of priests ; the idle devourers of the fat of the 
land. We see churches, shut up by the order of the 
pope, set open by dragoons, to the general content of 
the people. To conclude, it fell out (hat one of our 
acquaintance^ found himself, at a great table, the only 
unexcommuuicated person by his holiness ; the rest of 
the company eating and toasting, under anathemas, 
with the courage of a hardened heretic. 

Lrf>ok upon the prose I send you. See, nevertheless, 
what a sneaking figure he makes at tlie foot of the 
parson. Who could exjiect this from him? But he 
thinks, resolves, ajid executes. 

If you can guess from whence this comes, address 
your letter to lilrn, “ d Messieurs Hajfnell et Fretti 
Sacerdotti, Getioa'' 

• Indorsed, “ lord PetcrlKirough, abroad on emliassics.** 
UharlesXn. of Sweden. 

® Probably the vev. Mr. George Berkeley, follow of DuUia 
college, who went chaplain and seen^tary to tlie earl oi Peter* 
borougli to .Sicily, at the rcctminiendation of Dr. Swift, 
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VBOlt l>ORD-TKBA8trHES OXFORD. 
jyiSMioned, ** Lord-tfouNurer Oxford's letter to me in a eonn- 
Inwit hand* with tlie bill when the printers were prosecuted by 
Uto Itonse of IoonIs fora pamphlet. Letter with bill of lOO/. 
leerived March U. 1713-14."] 

Wednesday Night. 

1 HAVE beard that some honest men, who are very 
innocent, are under trouble touching a printed mmphlet. 
A friend of mine, an obscure nerson, but cnari table, 
pats the enclosed bill in your hands, to answer such 
exigencies as their case may immediately require. And 
1 find he will do more, tliis being only for tbe present. 
If this comes safe to your hands, it is enough.® 


TO LORD TREASURER OXPORD.b 
May it please your Lordship, March is. 17 U. 
Pursuant to her majesty’s proclamation of the fifteenth 
of this instant March, for discovering the author of a 
false, malicious, and factious libel, entitled, The 
Public Spirit of the Whigs wherein her majesty is 
graciously pleased to offer a reward of 300/. to be paid 
By your lordship ; which said discovery I can make, 
but your lordship, or some persons under your lord- 
ship, have got such an ill name in paying such re- 
wards : Instance two poor men, viz., John Greenwood 
and John Bouch, who took and brought to justice six 
persons, vulgarly Mohocks ; which the said two poor 
men never received but twenty pounds, and the latter 
thirty *, and they had no partners concerned with them, 
as appears by the attorney-general’s reports to your 
lordship ; which, if I should be so served, to cause anv 
persons to be so punished, and be no better rewardecf, 
will be no encouragement for me to do it ; for these 
two poor men being so plain a precedent for me to go 
by. Your lordship's most humble and most obedient 
servant, L. M. 


HUMOROUS LINES, BY LORD-TREASURER OXFORD, 
SENT TO DR. SWIFT, DR. ARBUTHNOT, MR. POPE, AND 
MR. GAY. 

April 14, 1714. Back stairs, past eight. 

Gay. — In a summons so large, which all clergy con- 
tains, 

I must turn Dismal’s® convert, or part with my 
brains. 

Should I scruple to quit the back-stairs for your 
blind ones, 

Or refuse your true juncto* for one of 


The following is their Answer to his Lordslnp^ chiefly 
written by the Dean. 

Let not the Whigs our Tory club rebuke, 

Give us our earl,® the devil take their duke.^ 
Qncddam quee attinent ad Scrihlerum^ 

Want your assistance now to clear ’em. 

One day it will be no disgrace, 

In Scribler to have had a place ; 

Come then, my lord, and take your part in 
The important history of Martin. 

The Dean. — A pox on all senders 
For any pretenders, 

• This letter was sent to Dr. Swift, when the printer Mor- 
phew was prosecuted by the house of lords for “ The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs,” a pamphlet written in answer to a tract 
of sir Richard Steele’s, called ” The Crisis,” and published on 
the 2nd of March, 1713-14. All the Scots lords then in London 
W('nt to the queen and complained of the affront put on, them 
and their nation by the author ; upon which a proclamation 
was published by her majesty offering a reward of 3oO/. to 
iisoover him. 

b Indorsed, “ A letter to lord-treasurer, offering to discover 
the author of the pamphlet called ‘ The Public Spirit of the 
Wldgs.’” 

c Dismal was lord Nottingham, 

d Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot. Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, wore 
writing the “ History of Martinus Scriblerus.” 

« Of Oxford. 

Of Marlborough. 


Who tell HI tibeie troablesoiiie ilorift 
In their dull hamdrum key. 

Of Anna virwnqmf 
Jianonia^ qui primus ab oris, 

A pox, too, on Hannier, 

Who prates like his gran-mere, 

And all his old friends would rebuke 
In spite of the carle, 

Give us hut our earl, 

The devil may take their duke. 

Then come ar . take part in 
The memoirs of Martin ; 

Lay down your white staff and gray habit : 
For trust us, friend Mortimer, 

Should you live years forty more, 

Hetc olim meminisse Juvahit, 


MORE LINES OF HUMOUR. BY THE LORD^ 
TREASURER. 

April 14, 1714* 

I HONOUR the men, sir, 

Who are ready to answer, 

When I ask them to stand by the queen ; 

In spite of orktors, 

And blood-thirsty praters, 

Whose hatred I highly esteem. 

Let our faith’s defender 
Keep out every pretender, 

And long enjoy her own ; 

Thus you four, five, 

May merrily live 
Till faction is dead as a stone. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

April 24. 1714. 

Brother,** — I should sooner have thanked you for 
your letter, but that I hoped to have seen you here by 
this time. You cannot imagine how much I am 
grieved, when I find some people I wish well to run 
counter to their own interest, and give their enemies 
such advantages, by being so hard upon their friends 
as to conclude, if they are not without fault, they are 
not to be supported, or scarce conversed with. For- 
tune is a very pretty gentlewoman j but how soon sht 
may be changed nobody can tell. Fretting her, with 
the seeing all she does for people only makes them 
despise her, may make her so sick as to alter her com- 
plexion ; but I hope our friends will find her constant, 
in spite of all they do to shock her : and remember the 
story of the arrows,® tliat were very easily broke singly ; 
but, when tied up close together, no strength of man 
could hurt them. But that you may never feel any 
ill consequences from whatever may happen, are the 
sincere wishes of, brother, yours, with all sisterly affec- 
tion, M. Ormond. 


TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

London, May 18, 1714. 

My Lord, — I had done myself the honour of writing 
to your excellency about a month before yours ot 
March the 5th came to my hands. The Saturday’s 
dinners have not been resumed since the queen’s return 
from Windsor j and I am not sorry, since it became 
so mingled an assembly, and of so little use either to 
business or conversation : so that I was content to read 
your queries to our two great friends. The treasurer 
stuck at them all ; but the secretary acquitted himself 
of the first, by assuring me he had often written to 
your excellency. 

® The duchy of Haioault. 

t The duke of Ormoud was one of the sixteen brothers ; the 
duchess, therefore, calls Swift brother In her lord’s right. 

c In this letttT the duchess alludes to the division then tub- 
sistinji among the ministers at court. 
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1 was told the otlier day of an answer voii made to 
•omebody abroad who inquired of you & state and 
dispositions of our court : ** That you could not tell, 
for you had been out of England a fortnight*** In 
your letter you mention the world of the moon, and 
apply it to England ; but the moon changes but once 
in four weeks. By both these instances it appears you 
have a better opinion of our steadiness than we de- 
serve ; for I do not remember, since you left us, that 
we have continued above four days in the same view, 
or four minutes with any manner of concert I as- 
sure you, my lord, for the concern I have for the com- 
mon cause, with relation to affairs both at home and 
abroad, and from the personal love I bear to our friends 
in power, I never led a life so thoroughly uneasy as I 
do at present. Our situation is so bad, that our ene- 
mies could not, without abundance of invention and 
ability, have placed us so ill, if we had left it entirely 
to their management. For my own part, my head 
turns round; and, after every conversation, I come 
away just one degree worse informed than 1 went. I 
am glad, for the honour of our nation, to find by your 
excellency’s letter that some other courts have a share 
of frenzy, though not equal nor of the same nature 
with ours. The height of honest men’s wishes at 
resent is, to rub off ^is session ; after which nobody 
as the impudence to expect that we shall not im- 
mediately fall to pieces : nor is anything I write the 
least secret, even to a Whig footman. 

The queen is pretty well at present ; but the least 
disorder she has puts all in alarm ; and when it is over 
we act as if she were immortal. Neither is it possible 
to persuade people to make any preparations against an 
evil day. There is a negotiation now in hand, which 
I hope will not be abortive : the States-General are 
willing to declare themselves fully satisfied with the 
peace and the queen's measures, &c., and that is too 
popular a matter to slight. It is impossible to tell you 
whether the prince of Hanover intends to come over or 
not. I should think the latter, by the accounts I have 
seen ; yet our adversaries continue strenuously to as- 
sert otherwise, and very industriously give out that 
tlie lord-treasurer is at the bottom : which has given 
some jealousies, not only to his best friends, but to 
some I shall not name ; yet 1 am confident they do 
him wrong. This formidable journey is the perpetual 
su^ect both of court and coffeehouse chat. 

Our mysterious and unconcerted ways of proceed- 
ing have, as is natural, taught everybody to be re- 
finers, and to reason themselves into a thousand various 
conjectures. Even I, who converse most with people 
in power, am not free from this evil : and, particularly, 

I thought myself twenty times in the right by drawing 
conclusions very regularly from premises which have 
proved wholly wrong. I think this, however, to be a 
plain proof that we act altogether by chance, and that 
the game, such as it is, plays itself. 

By the present enclosed in your excellency’s letter, 

I find the Sicilians to be bad delineators, and worse 
oets. As sneakingly as the prince looks at the 
ishop's foot, I could have made him look ten times 
worse, and have done more right to the piece, by 
placing your excellency there, representing your mis- 
tress the queen, and delivering the crown to the bishop 
with orders where to place it. I should like your new 
king very well if he would make Sicily his constant 
residence, and use Savoy only as a commendam. Old 
books have given me great ideas of that island. I 
imagine every acre there worth three in England ; and 
that a wise prince, in such a situation, would, after | 
some years, 1^ able to make what figure he pleased in ' 
the Mediterranean. I 

The duke of Shrewsbury, not liking the weather on i 
our side the water, continues in Ireland, although he 


fonnally took his leave there six weeks ago. Tom. 
i^ley is every hour expected here, and writes me 
word, he has succeeded at Hanover to his wishes.** 
Lord Stafford writes the same, and gives himself no 
little merit upon it. 

Barber the printer was, some time ap^, in great die* 
tress, upon prmting a pamphlet, of which evu tongues 
would needs call me the author he was brought 
before your house, which addressed the queen in a 
body, who kindly published a proclamation with three 
hundred pounds to discover. The fault was, calling 
the Scots ‘‘ a fierce, poor northern people.’* So well 
protected are those who scribble for the government! 
Upon which, I now put one query to your excellency, 
What has a man without employment to do among 
ministers, when he can neither serve himself, his friends, 
nor the public ? 

In my former letter, which I suppose was sent to 
Paris to meet you there, I gave you joy of the govern- 
ment of Minorca. One advantage you have of being 
abroad, tliat you keep your friends ; and I can name 
almost a dozen great men who thoroughly hate one 
another, yet all love your lordship. If you have a 
mind to preserve their friendship, keep at a distance ; 
or come over, and show your power, by reconciling 
at least two of them ; and remember, at the same time, 
that this last is an impossibility. If your excellency 
were here, I would speak to you without any constraint ; 
but the fear of accidents in the conveyance of the 
letter makes me keep to geTierals. I am sure you 
would have prevented a great deal of ill if you had 
continued among us ; but people of my level muot be 
content to have their opinion asked, and to see it nut 
followed; although I have always given it with tlie 
utmost freedom and impartiality. 1 have troubled 
you too much ; and as a long letter from you is the 
most agreeable thing one can receive, so the most 
agreeable return would be a short one. I am ever, 
with the greatest respect and truth, my lord, your 
excellency’s most obedient and most immble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

FROM CHIVERTON CIIARI.TON, ESQ., 

CAPTAIN OF THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 

May 22, 1714 . 

Sib, — Hearing from honest Jolmt that you still persist 
in your resolution of retiring into the country, 1 can- 
not but give you my thoughts of it, at the same time 
that I am sensible how intruding it may appear in me 
to trouble you with what I think ; but you have an 
unlucky quality, which exposes you to the forwardness 
of those who love you : I mean good-nature. From 
which, tliough I did not always suspect you guilty ol 
it, I now promise myself an easy pardon. So that, 
without being in much pain as to the censure you 
may pass upon my assurance, I shall go on gravely to 
tell you I am entirely against your design. 

I confess a just indignation at several things, and 
particularly at the return your services have met with, 
may give you a disgust to tlie court ; and that retire- 
ineni may afford a pleasing prospect to you, who have 
lived so long in the hurry, and have borne so great a 
share of the load, of business ; and the more so aUthis 
juncture, when the distraction among your friends is 
enough to make any one sick of a courtier’s life. But 
on these very accounts you should choose to stay, and 
convince the world that you are as much above private 
resentment, where the public is concerned, as you are 
incapable of being tired out in the service of your 
country; and tliat you are neither afraid nor unwilling 
to face a storm in a good cause. 

* "The Public Spirit of the Whigs.” 

b John Barber, then tho dean’s printer; in 1722 au alut< 
man, and in 173S loid-mayor of London. 
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It is true you have less reason than any one I know 
to regard wnat the world says of you; for I know 
none to whom the world has been more unjust. Yet, 
since the most generous revenge is to make the un- 
grateful appear yet more ungrateful, you should still 
persecute the public with fresh obligations ; and the 
rather, because some there are of a temper to acknow- 
ledge benefits, and it is to be hoped the rest may not 
always continue stupid. At least (suppose Ae worst), 
the attempt to do good carries along with it a secret 
satisfaction, with which if you are not sensibly af- 
fected, I am at a loss iiow to account for many of your 
actions. I remember very well what you have some- 
times said upon this subject ; as if you were now 
grown useless, &c. To which I have this to answer, 
that, though your efforts are in vain to-day, some un- 
foreseen incidf’iit may make them otherwise to-morrow; 
and that, should you by your absence lose any happy 
opportunity, you will be the first to reproach yourself 
with running away, and be the last man in the world 
to pardon it. If I denied self-interest to be at the 
bottom of all 1 have said, I know you would think I 
*ied villanously, and perhaps not think amiss neither; 
for I still flatter myself with the continuance of that 
favour you have on many occasions been pleased to 
show me ; and am vain enough to fancy I should be 
a considerable loser if you were where I could have 
an opportunity of clubbing my shilling with you now 
and then at good eating. But as much as I am con- 
cerned on this account, I am not so selfish to say what 
I have done if it were not my real opinion ; which 
whether you regard or not, I could not deny myself 
the satisfaction of speaking it, and of assuring you 
that I am, with the utmost sincerity and respect, sir, 
t|our most obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

Cu. Charlton. 

My lady duchess [Ormond], I can answer for her, is 
very mneh your servant, though I have not her com- 
mands to say so. She is gone to see the duke of 
Beaufort, who is so ill it is feared he cannot recover. 
She went this morning so early, I have had no par- 
ticular account how he is : but am told, he does no- 
thing but doze. The messenger came to her at three 
in the morning, and she went away immediately 
afterward. 

Lady Betty desires me to thank you for your letter, 
and would be glad, since the provost is graciously 
pleased to stay her majesty’s time, to know where 
it is he designs to stay. 

Honest Townshend and I have the satisfaction to drink 
your health as often as we do drink together. Whe- 
ther you approve of your being toasted with the 
bishop of London and such people, I cannot tell ; 
but at present we have disposed you in the first list 
of rank Tories. 

A servant is just now come from tlie duchess of Or- 
mond, and gives such an account of the duke of 
Beaufort that it is thought he cannot possibly 
recover. 

FROM MR. GAY.a 

London, June 8, 1714. 

Sir, — Since you went out of the town my lord Claren- 
don was appointed envoy-extraordinary to Hanover in 
the room of lord Paget ; and by making use of those 
friends, which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted 
me for his secretary. This day, by appointment, 1 
met his lordship at Mr. Secretary Bromley s office 
he then ordered me to be ready by Saturday. I am 
quite off from the duchess of Monmouth.® Mr. Lewis 

■ Indorsed “The dean sent Gay abroad.’ 

*» Bromley was joint secretary with Bolingbrokc. 

® Mr. Gay had been secretary to the ducliess of Monmouth 


was very ready to serve me upon this occasion, as 
were Dr. Arbuthiiot and Mr. Ford. I am every day 
attending my lord-treasurer for his bounty, in order to 
set me out ; which he has promised me upon the fol* 
lowing petition, which I sent him by Dr. Arbuthnot : 

The epigrammatical Petition of John Gag. 

I’m no more to converse with the swains. 

But go where fine people resort : 

One can live without money on plains, 

But never without it at court. 

If, when with the swains I did gambol, 

I array’d me in silver and blue : 

When abroad, and in courts, I shall ramble, 

Pray, my lord, how much money will do t 

We had the honour of the treasurer’s company Iasi; 
Saturday, when we sat upon Scriblerus.* Pope is in 
town, and has brought with him the first book of 
Homer. 

1 am this evening to be at Mr. Lewis’s with the 
provost,^ Mr. Ford, Parnell, and Pope. It is thought 
my lord Clarendon will make but a short stay at 
Hanover. If it was possible that any recommendation 
could be procured to make me more distinguished 
than ordinary during my stay at that court, I should 
think myself very happy, if you could contrive any 
method to prosecute it; for I am told, that their 
civilities very rarely descend so low as to the secretary, 
I have all the reason in the world to acknowledge this 
as wholly owing to you. And the many favours I 
have received from you, purely out of your love for 
doing good, assures me you will not forget me in my 
absence. As for myself, whether I am at home or 
abroad, gratitude will always put me in mind of the 
man to whom I owe so many benefits, I am your most 
obliged humble servant, John Gay. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Upper Lctcombe, near Wantage, Berks, June 8, 1714. 

I HAVE not much news to tell you from hence, nor have 
I had one line from anybody since 1 left London, of 
which I am very glad : but to say the truth, I believe 
I shall not stay here so long as I intended ; I am at a 
clergyman’s lioiise, whom I love very well ; but he is 
such a melancholy, thoughtful man, partly from nature 
and partly by a solitary life, that I shall soon catch 
the spleen from him. Out of ease and complaisance, 
1 desire him not to alter any of his methods for me, 
so we dine exactly between twelve and one. At eight 
we have some bread and butter and a glass of ale ; 
and at ten he goes to bed. Wine is a stranger, except 
a little I sent him ; of which, one evening in two, we 
have a pint between us. His wife has been this 
month twenty miles off, at her father's, and will not 
return these ten days. I never saw her ; and perhaps 
the house will be worse when she comes. I read all 
day, or walk : and do not speak as many words as I 
have now writ in three days ; so that, in short, I have 
a mind to steal to Ireland, unless 1 find myself take 
more to this way of living, so different, in every cir- 
cumstance, from what I left. This is the first syllable 
I have writ to anybody since you saw me. I shall be 
glad to hear from you, not as you are a Londoner, but 
as a friend ; for I care not threepence for news, nor 
have heard one syllable since 1 came here. The pre- 
tender or duke of Cambridge may both be landed, 
and I never the wiser : but if this place were ten times 
worse, nothing shall make me return to town while 
'things are in the situation I left them. 1 give a 
guinea a-week for my board, and can eat anything* 

•* Memoirs of Martiniis Scriblenw, 

b Of Dublin college. Dr. Benjamin Pratt. 
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TAOU MR. BARBER. 

^ London, Juno 8, 1714. 

UEAR 6IR, — I have enclosed all the letters that have 
come to my hands. I saw my lord-treasurer to-day, 
who asked me where you were gone ? I told his lord- 
ship you were in Berkshire.* He answered, ** It is very 
well ; I suppose I shall soon hear from him.” My lord 
Bolingbroke was very merry with me upon your journey, 
and hoped the world would be the better for your retiie- 
ment, and that I should soon be the midwife. Tiie 
Bchisni bill was read the second time yesterday, and 
committed for to-morrow, without a division. Every- 
body is in the greatest constenmtiou at your retirement, 
and wonders at the cause. I tell them it is for your 
health’s sake. Mr. Gay is made secretary to my lord 
Clarendon, and is well pleased with his promotion. 
The qu^n is so well, that the Sicilian ambassador has 
Ills audience to-night. She can walk, thank God, and 
is well recovered. *******^ consent, I will aijpoint 
the happy day ; as does, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. Tyrant. 

I forgot to tell you that I saw Mr. Harley, who told 
me he would instantly setid for tlie horse from Here- 
fordshire, but that, being at grass, he had ordered his 
man not to ride hard ; but that you should have 
him with all convenient speed. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.b 

St. James’s, Juno 12, 1714. 

Dear Brother, c — I am glad your proud stomach is 
come down, and that you submit to write to your 
friends. 1 was of opinion that, if they managed you 
right, they might bring you to be even fond of an 
article in the “ Post-Boy,” or “ Flying Post.” As for the 
present state of oiu: court affairs, 1 thank God I am 
almost as ignorant as you are, to my great' ease and 
comfort. I have never inquired about anything since my 
lady Masham told the dragond that she would carry 
no more messages, nor meddle nor make, &c. I do 
not know whether things were quite so bad when you 
went. The dragon manages this bille pretty well; 
for you know that it is h'ls forte : and I believe, at the 
rate they go on, they will do mischief to themselves, 
and good to nobody else. 

You know that Gay goes to Hanover, and my lord- 
treasurer has promised to equip him. Monday is the 
day of departure ; and he is now dancing attendance 
for money to buy him shoes, stockings, and linen. 
The duchess has turned him off, which I am afraid 
will make the poor man’s condition worse, instead of 
better. 

The dragon was with us on Saturday night last, 
after having sent us really a most excellent copy of 
verses. 1 really believe, when he lays down, he will 
jjrove a very good poet. I remember the first part 
of his verses was complaining of ill usage ; and at 
last he concludes, 

‘ ‘ He that cares not to rule will be sure to obey. 

When summon’d by Arbuthnot Pope, Parnell, and Gay.” 

Parnell has been thinking of going chaplain to my 
lord Clarendon ; but they will not say whether he 
should or not. 1 am to meet our club at the Pall-mall 
coffeehouse about one to-day, where we cannot fail to 
remember you. The queen is in good health ; much 
in the same circumstances with the gentleman I men- 

® Swift having in vain endeavoured to bring about a recon- 
tilistion between the lords Oxford and Bolingliroke, retired 
jAbout this time to the house of his friend, the Rev Mr. Gery, 
»: Letcombe, Berks ; where he wrote “ Free Thoughts on the 
^^nt State of Affairs.” * 

w At that time the queen’s domestic phvsician. 

%One of the sixteen. 

^ Lord-Treasurer Oxford. 

« ** To prevent the growth of schism, and for the further 
•neurity of the Church of England as by law estalilished.” 
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tioned, in attendance upon her ministers for something 
•he cannot obtain. My lord and my lady Masham 
and lady Fair remembw you kindly ; and none with 
more sincere respect than your affectionate brother and 
humble servant, Joseph Arbuthnot. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

June 18, 1714. 

Whatever apologies it might become me to make at 
any other time for writing to you, I shall use none 
now to a man who has owned himself as splenetic as a 
cat in the country. In that circumstance I know by 
experience a letter is a very useful as well as amusing 
thing ; if you are too busied in state affairs to read it, 
yet you may find entertainment in folding it into 
divers figures, either doubling it into a pyramidical, or 
twisting it into a serpentine form, to light a pipe, 
or, if your disposition wiould not be so mathematical, 
in taking it with you to that place where men of 
studious minds are apt to sit longer than ordinary; 
where, after an abru})t division of the paper, it may 
not be unnleasant to try to fit and rejoin tlie broken 
lines together. All these amusements I am no stranger 
to in the country, and doubt not (by this time) you 
begin to relish them in your present contemplative 
situation. 

I remember a man who was thought to have some 
knowledge in the world used to affirm that no people 
in town ever complained they were forgotten by their 
friends in the country ; but my increasing experience 
convinces me he was mistaken, for I find a great many 
here grievously complaining of you upon this score. 

I am told farther that you treat tlie few you correspond 
with in a very arrogant style, and tell them you admire 
at fheir insolence in disturbing your meditations, or 
even inquiring of your retreat: but this I will not 
positively assert, because I never received any such 
insulting epistle from you. My lord Oxford says you 
have not written to him once since you went ; but this 
perhaps may be only policy in him or you : and I, 
who am half a Whig, must not entirely credit any- 
thing he affirms. At Button’s it is reported you are 
gone to Hanover, and that Gay goes only on an em- 
bassy to you. Others apprehend some dangerous state 
treatise from your retirement ; ami a wit, who affects to 
imitate Balzac, says that the ministry now are like 
those heathens of old who received their oracles from 
tile woods. The gentlemen of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion are not unwilling to credit me when I 
whisjier that you are gone to meet some Jesuits com- 
missioned from the court of Rome, in order to settle the 
most convenient methods to be taken for the coming of 
the pretender. Dr. Arbuthnot is singular in bis opinion, 
and imagines your only design is to attend at full lei- 
sure to the “ Life and Adventures of Scriblerus.” This, 
indeed, must be granted of greater importance than all 
the rest ; and I wish I could promise so well of you. 
The top of my own ambition is to contribute to that 
great work, and I shall translate Homer by the by. 
Mr. Gay has acquainted you what progress I have made 
in it. I cannot name Mr. Gay without all the ac- 
knowledgments which I shall ever owe you on his 
account. If I writ this in verse, I would tell you you 
are like the sun, and, while men imagine you to be 
retired or absent, are hourly exerting your indulgence, 
and bringing things to maturity for their advantage. 
Of all the world you are the man (without flattery) 
who serve your friends with the least ostentation ; it is 
almost ingratitude to thank you, considering your 
temper, and this is the period of all my letter which 
I fear you will think the most impertinent. I am, 
with tlie truest affection, yours, &c. 
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FBOM THOMAS HARLEY, ESQ « 

June 19, 1714. 

SiE,— Votir letter gave me a great deal of pleasure. I 
do not mean only the satisfaction one must always find 
in hearing from so good a friend, who has distinguished 
himself in the world, and formed a new character, 
which nobody is vain enough to pretend to imitate.^ 
But you must know, the moment after you disappeared 
I found it was to no purpose to be unconcerned, and to 
slight (as I really have done) all the silly stories and 
schemes I meet with every day ; the effects of self- 
conceit, and a frightened, hasty desire of gain. They 
asked me, “Has not the dean left the town? Is not 
Dr. Swift gone into the country ?” — Yes ; and I would 
have gone into the country too if I had not learned 
one cannot be hurt till one turns one's back ; for which 
reason I will go no more on their errands. But, seriously, 
you never heard such bellowing about the town of the 
state of the nation, especially among the sharpers, sellers 
of bear-skins [stock-jobbers], and the rest of that 
kind ; nor such crying and squalling among the ladies ; 
insomuch that it has at last reached the house of com- 
mons ; which I am sorry for, because it is hot and 
uneasy sitting there in this season of the year. But I 
was told to-day that in some countries people are 
forced to watch day and night to keep wild beasts out 
of their corn. Do you not pity me for yielding to such 
grave sayings, to be stifled every day in the house of 
commons ? 

When I was out of England I used to receive five 
or six letters each post, with this passage ; “ As for what 
passes here, you will be informed by others much bet- 
ter ; therefore I shall not trouble you with anything of 
that sort.” You will give me leave to use it now, as 
my excuse to you for not writing news. 1 hope honest 
Gay will l>e better supplied by some friend or other. 
Before I received your direction I had ordered my ser- 
vant, who comes next Monday out of Herefordshire, to 
leave your horse at tlie Crown in Farringdon, where you 
can easily send for him. I hear he was so fat they 
could not travel him till he was taken down; and 1 
ordered he should go short journeys : he is of a good 
breed, and therefore 1 hope will prove well : if not, use 
him like a bastard, and 1 will choose another for you. 

I am, sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

Thomas Harley. 


FROM MR THOMAS. SECRETARY TO THE LORD- 
TREASURER. 

June 22, 1714. 

Reverend Sir, — It was with some difficulty that I pre- 
vailed with myself to forbear acknowleilging your very 
kind letter. 1 can only tell you it shall be the business 
of my life to endeavour to deserve the opinion you ex- 
press of me, and thereby to recommend myself to the 
continuance of your friendship. 

My lord-treasurer does, upon all occasions, do justice 
to your merit ; and he has expressed to all his friends 
tlie great esteem he lias for so hearty and honest a friend, 
and particularly on occasion of the letter you mention 
to have lately writ to him. And all his friends can in- 
form you with what pleasure he communicated it to 
them. 

And now for business j I am to acquaint you that 
last Thursday I received the 60/. (which now waits your 
orders) and dated your receipt accordingly, which I 
delivered to Mr. Wetham, who paid me the money. 

I do not pretend to tell you how matters go. Our 
friend says very bad. I am sanguine enough to hope 
not worse. 1 am, with all possible esteem, ever yours, 
William Thomas. 

• This cynileman was cousin to the lord-treasurer, 
b A judicious aud well-merited compliment. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Kensington, June 26, 1714. 

Dear Brother, — 1 had almost resolved not to write to 
you, for fear of disturbing so happy a state as you de- 
scribe. On the other hand, a little of the devil, that 
cannot endure anybody should enjoy aparadise, almost 
provoked me to give you a long and melancholy state of 
our affairs. For you must know that it is just my own 
case. I have with great industry endeavoured to 
live in ignorance, but at tlie same time would enjoy 
Kensington -garden : and then some busy discontented 
body or another comes just cross me and begins a 
dismal story ; and before I go to supper I am as full 
of grievances as the most knowing of them. 

1 will plague you a little by telling you the dragon 
dies hard. He is now kicking and cuffing about him 
like the devil ; and you know parliamentary manage- 
ment is the /or/e, but no hopes of any settlement between 
the two champions. The dragon said last night to my 
lady Masham and me that it is with great industry he 
keeps his friends, who are very numerous, from pulling 
all to pieces. Gay had a hundred pounds in due time, 
and went away a happy man. I have solicited both 
lord -treasurer and lord Bolingbroke strongly for the 
Pamellian, and gave them a memorial the other day. 
Lord-treasurer speaks mighty affectionately of him, 
which you know is an ill sign in ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Witness some that you and I know, when the 
contrary was the best sign in the world. Pray remember 
Martin [“ Martinus Scriblerus”] , who is an innocent fel- 
low and will not disturb your solitude. The ridicule of 
medicine is so copious a subject, tliat 1 must only here 
and there touch it. 1 have made him study physic from 
the apothecaries' bills, wh6re there is a good plentiful 
field for a satire upon the prtjsent practice. One of his 
projects was, by a stamp upon blistering-plasters, and 
melilot by the yard, to raise money for the government, 
and to give it to Radcliffe and others to farm. But there 
was likely to be a petition from the inhabitants of 
London and Westminster, who had no mind to be flayed. 
There was a problem about the doses of purging medi- 
cines, published four years ago, showing that they ought 
to be in proportion to the bulk of the patient. From 
thence Martin endeavours to determine the questiiMi 
about the weight of the ancient men by the doses of 
physic that were given them. One of his best inventions 
was a map of disetises for three cavities of the body, 
and One for the external parts; just like the four quar- 
ters of the world. Then the great diseases are like 
capital cities, with their symptoms all like streets and 
suburbs, with the roatls that lead to other diseases. It 
is thicker set with towns than any Flanders map you 
ever saw. Radcliffe is painted at the corner of the 
map, contending for the universal empire of this world, 
and tlie rest of the physicians opposing his ambitious 
designs, with a project of a treaty of partition to settle 
peace. 

There is an excellent subject of ridicule from some 
of the German physicians, who set up a sensitive soul 
as a sort of a first minister to the rational. Helmont 
calls him Archaeus. Dolseus calls him Microcosmetor. 
He has under him several other genii, tliat reside in the 
particular parts of the body, particularly prince Car- 
dimelech in the heart ; Gosteronax in the stomach ; and 
the Plastic Prince in the organs of generation. I be- 
lieve I could make you laugh at the explication of 
distempers from the wars and alliances of those princes, 
and how the first minister gets the better of his mistress 
anima rationalis. 

^ The best is, that it is making reprisals upon the po- 
' liticians, who are sure to allegorize all the animal eco- 
nomy into state affairs. Pope has been collecting high 
j flights of poetry, which are very good ; they are to be 
solemn nonsense. 
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I flioiigbt upon the following the other day, as I was 
guing into my coach, the dust being troublesome : 

The dust in smaller particles arose 

Than those which fluid bodies do compose : 

Contraries in extremes do often meet. 

*Twa8 now so dry, tliat you might call it wet. 

1 do not give you these hints to divert you, but that you 
may have your thoughts, and work upon them. 

I know you love me heartily, and yet I will not own 
that you love me better than I love you. My lord and 
lady Masham love you loo, and read your letter to me 
with pleasure. My lady says she will write to you, 
whether you write to her or not. — Dear friend, adieu. 

TO THE LORD-TREASURER OXFORD. 

July 1, 1714. 

My Lord, — When I was with you 1 have said more 
than once that I would never allow quality or station 
made any real difference between men. Being now 
absent and forgotten, ® I have changed my mind : you 
have a thousand people who can pretend tliey love you 
with as much appearance of sincerity as I ; so that, ac- 
cording to'common justice, I can have but a thousandth 
part in return of what I give. And this difference is 
wholly owing to your station. And the misfortune is 
still the greater, because I always loved you just so 
much the worse for your station ; for in your public 
capacity you have often angered me to the heart, but, 
as a private man, never once. So that, if I only look 
toward myself, I could wish you a private man to- 
morrow ; for I have nothing to ask ; at least nothing that 
you will give, which is the same thing ; and then you 
would see whether I should not with much more willing- 
ness attend you in a retirement, whenever you please 
to give me leave, than ever 1 did at London or W ind- 
•or. From these sentiments I will never write to you | 
if I can help it otherwise than as to a private person, 
or allow myself to have been obliged to you in any 
other capacity. 

The memory of one great instance of your candour 
and justice I will carry to my grave ; that, having been 
in a manner domestic with you for almost four years, 
it was never in the power of any public or concealed 
enemy to make you think ill of me, though malice 
and envy were often employed to that end. If I live, 
posterity shall know that and more; which, though 
you, and somebody that shall be nameless, seem to 
value less than I could wish, is all the return 1 can 
make you. Will you give me leave to say how I would 
desire to stand in your memory? As one who was 
truly sensible of the honour you did him, though be 
was too proud to be vain upon it ; as one who was 
neither assuming, officious, nor teasing; who never 
wilfully misrepresented persons or facts to you, nor 
consulted his passions when he gave a character ; and 
lastly, as one whose indiscretions proceeded altogether 
from a weak head, and not an ill heart. I will add 
one thing more, which is the highest compliment 1 can 
make, that I never was afraid of offending you, nor am 
now in any pain for the manner I write to you in. I 
have said enough ; and, like one at your levee, having 
made my bow, I shrink back into the crowd. 1 am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR BARBER. 

London^ July 6, 1714. 

Honoured Sib, — I had yours of the 3rd instant, and 
am heartily glad of your being in health, which I hope 
will continue. Pray draw what bills you please; I 
wil* pay them on demand. 

1 will take care of Mrs. Rolt s affair. I wish you 
would write to her. I had a visit from Mrs. Brackley 
u)-day ; she gives her humble service, and desired my 
The dean was now retired to Letcombe. 


assistance with general Hill. I told her it was best to 
stay till there was a matter; • and I did not doubt 
but something would be done. ^ 

I fortunately met lord Bolingbroke yesterday, the 
minute I had your letter. I attacked him for some 
wine, and he immediately ordered you two doaen of red 
French wine and one dozen of strong Aaziana white 
wine. The hamper will be sent to-morrow by Robert 
Stone, the Wantage carrier, and will be there on Friday. 
I am afraid it will cost you 5s. to George, my lord's 
butler ; but I would do nothing without order. My 
lord bid me tell you this morning that he will write to 
you, and let you know that, as great a philosopher as 
you are, you have had tlie pip ; that the public affairs 
are carried on with the same zeal and quick despatch 
as when you were here ; nay, that they are improved in 
several particulars ; that the same good understanding 
continues ; that he hopes the world will be the better for 
your retirement; that your inimitable pen was never 
more wanted than now ; and more, which I cannot 
remember. I believe he expects you should write to 
him. He 8jK)ke many affectionate and handsome things 
in your favour. I told him your story of the spaniel, 
which made him laugh heartily. 

FROM MR. BARBER TO MR. FORD.b 

Lambeth 'hill. July 6, 1714. 

Sir, — I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a packet® 
sent last Sunday. I have shown it otdy to one person,** 
who is charmed with it, and will make some alterations 
and additions to it, with your leave. You will the 
easier give leave when I tell you that it is one of the 
best pens in England. Pray favour me with a line. 
I am, sir, yoiu: most obedient servant, John Barber. 

FROM MR. THOMAS. 

July 6, 1714. 

Reverend Sir, — I should not have presumed to break 
in upon your retirement, nor so much as inquire for 
your address, had not the enclosed given me a fair 
occasion to ask after your health. I need not add 
anything to what the papers will inform you touching 
that affair. The person mentioiied in the baron's letter 
has not yet called upon me. When you have indorsed 
the letter of attorney, please to return that and the 
baron's letter, that I may punctually follow his direc- 
tions. I dare not mention anything of politics to one 
that has purposely withdrawn himself from the din of 
it. I shall only tell you that your friends applaud 
your conduct with relation to your own ease ; but they 
think it hard you should abdicate at a juncture your 
friendship seems to be of most use to them. I am sure 
some of tnem want your advice as well as assistance. 
You will forgive this digression from business, when I 
tell you I shall not repeat this trouble, not having so 
much as kept a copy of your directioil. You may 
direct your commands to me, under cover, to our 
common friends. I hope you believe me too sensible 
of obligations to need formal assurances of the sincere 
respect wherewith I am, reverend sir, your most obe- 
dient and most bumble servant, William Thomas. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ.« 

WhitehaL. July 6, 1714. 

Sib, — You give me such good reasons for your desire 
of knowing what becomes of our grand affair, that, to 

■ t. e A new premier ; Oxford’s dimission was daily expected, 
b This letter was disguisedly directed " To Samuel Bridges, 
esq,, at St. Dunstan’s Coffeehouse, Fleet- street and is dms 
Indorsed by the dean: “John Barber’s letter about Rm 
pamphlet.”' 

c Free Thoughts on the present State of Affairs.” 
d This was lord Bolingbroke. 

Indorsed, ** Lord treasurer Oxford begins to decline at 
court.” 
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oblige you, and perhaps to give myself vent, I will tell 
you what I think on it. The two ladies'* seem to have 
determined the fall of the dragon [lord-treasurer 
Oxford], and to entertain a chimerical notion that there 
shall be no momieur le premier ^ but that all power shall 
reside in one, and profit in the other. The man of 
Mercury [lord Bolingbroke] soothes them in this 
notion witli great dexterity and reason, for he will be 
moneieur U premier then of course, by virtue of the 
little seal. His character is too i)ad to carry the great 
ensigns ; therefore he takes another method, and I think 
it very artful, viz. to continue his present station, to 
which the power may altogetlier be as properly attached 
as to the wand. In this brangle I am no otherwise 
concerned than that I must lose part of the pleasure I 
had in the conversation of my friends. And that I am 
really apprehensive the two ladies may sutler by the 
undertaking; for the man of Mercury’s bottom is too 
narrow, his faults of the first magnitude ; and we 
cannot find that there is any scheme in the world how 
to proceed. Mercurialis [lord Bolingbroke] complains 
that the dragon has used him barbarously ; that he is 
in with the democraticals, and never conferred a single 
obligation upon him since he had the wand. temps 
nous eclaircira. 

I propose to move on the 2nd of August to Bath, 
and to stay there, or go from (hence, .according as our 
chaos settles here. I believe I shall not go to Aber- 
cothy, otherwise I would attend you. Shall not we 
meet at Bath ? Before 1 began this paragraph I should 
have added something to the former, which is, that the 
dr.agon is accused of having betrayed his friends yester- 
day upon the matter of the three explanatory articles 
of the Spanish treaty of commerce, which he allowed 
nut to l)e beneficial, and that the queen might better 
T)ress for their being changed if it was the sense of the 
bouse they ought to be so. The address then passed 
without a negative, 

I thank you for the account you give me of the farm 
in Buckinghamshire. 1 could like the thing and the 
price too very well ; but when it comes to a point, 1 
own my weakness to you. I can t work myself up to 
a resolution while I have any hope of the 200/. a-year 
I told you of in my own parish ; it lies now at sale ; if 
1 miss, I would c.atch greedily at tlie other. 

When I am at the Bath 1 will set down the hints 
you desire. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Ixmdon, July 6, 1714.1» 

Ik Barber be not a very great blockhead, I shall soon 
send you a letter in print in answer to your last ; I 
hope it may be next jKJst, for he had it on Sunday. I 
Uiok care to blot the ee's out of omly, and the as out of 
schaeme^ which I suppose is the meaning of your ques- 
tion whether"! coiTected it? I do not know any other 
alteration it wanted ; and I made none except in one 
[laragraph, that I changed the present to the past tense 
four times, and I am not sure I did right in it neither. 
There is so great a tenderness and regard shown all 
along to the ,c that I could have wished this ex- 

pression had been out [“ the uncertain, timorous nature 
of the ’*®]. But there was no striking it out with- 

out quite spoiling the beauty of the passage : and, as 
if I had been the author myself, I preferred beauty to 
discretion. I really think it is at least e^ual to aiiy- 
tniug you have writ ; and I dare say it will do great 
service as matters stand at present. 

The colonel [lord Oxford] and his friends give the 
game for lost on their side j and I believe by next week ^ 

a Lady Masham and duchess of Somerset, 
b This letter is indorsed, Atfairs go worse.” 

® Thase blanks are thus in the original. Query, should the 
word bo (lueen t 


we shall see lord Bolingbroke at the bead of afiairik 
The bishop of Rochester is to be lord privy seal. They 
talk of several other alterations, as tliat my lord Trevor 
is to be president of the council ; lord Abingdon^ 
chamberlain; lord Anglesey, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; that Mr. Bromley* is to go out, and a great many 
more in lesser employments. I fancy these reports are 
spread to draw in as many as they can to oppose the 
new scheme. I can hardly think anybody will be 
turned out of the cabinet except the treasurer and the 
privy-seal [lord Dartmouth]. Perhaps my lord 
l\)ulett [lord-steward] may lay down. Certainly the 
secretary may continue in if he pleases, and I do not 
he.ar that he is disposed to resign, or that he is so 
attached to any minister as to enter into their resent- 
ments. What has John of Bucks'* done? and yet tlie 
report is very strong that he is to be succeeded by my 
lord Trevor.® The duke of Shrewsbury was one out of 
eight or nine lords that stood by my lord Bolingbroke 
yesterday in the debate about the Spanish treaty, and 
spoke with a good deal of spirit. Is it likely he is to 
be turned out of all ? The lords have made a repre- 
sentation to the queen, in which they desire her to sur- 
mount tlie insurmountable difficulties the Spanish trade 
lies under by the last treaty. It is thought there was 
a majority in the house to h.ave prevented such a reflec- 
tion upon the treaty if they had come to a division. 
The clamour of the merchants. Whig and Tory, has 
been too great to have passed a vote in vindication of 
it as it stands ratified. But my lord Anglesey and his 
squadron seemed willing to oppose any censure of it ; 
and yet this representation was suffered to pass, nobody 
knows how. To-day they are to take into consider- 
ation the queen's answer to tlieir address, desiring to 
know who advised her to ratify the explanation of the 
three articles. She sent them word she thought there 
was little difference between that and what was signed 
at Utrecht. When they rise 1 will tell you what they 
have done. The last money-bill was sent up yester- 
day; so that in all probability the parliament will be 
up in two or tliree days, and then we shall be enters 
tained with court affairs. 1 hope you got mine last 
post, and one a fortniglit ago. Will the change of the 
ministry affect Klwood ? He is in pain about it, I 
am told tlie people of Ireland are making a strong 
opposition against the present provost. 

The consideration of tlie queen’s answer is deferred 
till to-morrow. I am now with lord Guildford and 
three other commissioners of trade, who were examined 
to-day at the house of lords. They are prodigiously 
pleased with what has been done. But I do not 
understand it well enough to give you an account of it. 
For tile rapture they are in hinders them from explain- 
ing themselves clearly. J can only gather from their 
manner of discourse that they are come off without 
censure. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Loudon, Friday, July 10, 1714. 

Sib, — What answer shall I send? I am against any 
alteration; but additions, I think, ought by no means 
to be allowed. I wish I had called sooner at St. 
Dunstan’s ; but I did not expect it would have come 
out till Thursday, and therefore did not go there till 
yesterday. Pray let me know what you would have 
done. Barber was a blockhead to show it at all ; but 
who can help that? Write an answer either for your- 
self or me; but I beg of you to make no condescen- 
sions. 

Y^esterday put an end to the session and to yow 
pain. We gained a glorious victory at the house o. 

" Secretary for the northern provinces. 

b John Sheffield, duke of UuckiiighanisUire. 

' Lord chief-justice o( the cociraoh picas. 
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lords tlie day before: the attack was made imme- 
diately against Arthur Moor, a who appeared at the bar, 
with the other commissioners of trade. Tlw South Sea 
Company bad prepared the way for a censure by 
voting him guilty of a breach of trust, and incapable 
of serving them in any office for tiie future. This 
passed without hearing what he had to say in his 
defence, and had the usual fate of such unreasonable 
reflections. Those who proposed the resolutions were 
blamed for their violence : and the person accused, 
appearing to be less guilty than tliey made him, wjis 
thought to be more innocent than I doubt he is. The 
Whigs proposed two questions in the house of lords 
against him, and lost both, one by twelve, and the 
other, I think, by eighteen votes. 

Court affairs go on as they did. The cry is still on 
the captain’s side.** Is not he the person Barber means 
by one of the best pens in England? It is only my 
own conjecture, but I can think of nobody else. Have 
you the queen's speech, the lords’ address, &c,, or shall 
I send them to you? and do you want a comment? 
Have Pope and Parnell been to visit you, as they 
intended f 

I had a letter yesterday from Gay, who is at the 
Hague, and presents his humble service to you. He 
has writ to Mr. Lewis too, but his respect makes him 
keep greater distance with him ; and I think mine is 
the pleasanter letter, which I am sorry f)r. 

We were alarmed by B. [John Barber] two days 
ago : he sent Tooke word our friend was ill in the 
country, which we did not know how to interpret till 
he explained it. It was Mrs. M.® he meant; but she 
is in no danger. Pray write immediately, that there 
may be no further delay to what we ought to have had 
a week ago. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

[Indorsed, “ Adairs still worse.’’] 

K<‘nsinKt<in, July 10, 1714. 

Dear Brother, — I have talked of your uflairs to 
nobody but my lady Mjisham. She tells me “ That 
she has it very much at lieart, and would gladly do it 
for her own sake and that of her friends ; but thinks it 
not a fit season to speak about it.” We arc indeed in 
such a strange condition as to politics that nobody 
can tell now who is for who. It were really worth 
your while to be here for four-and-twenty hours only, 
to consider the oddness of the scene ; I am sure it 
would make you relish your country-life the better. 

The dragon holds fast with a dead gripe the little 
machine [his treasurer’s staff]. If he would have 
taken but naif so much pains to have done other things 
as he has of late to exert himself against the esquire, 
he might have been a dragon instead of a Dagon, I 
would no more have suffered and done what he has, 
than I would have sold myself to the galleys. Htec 
inter noe. However, they have now got rid of the 
[mrliament, and may have time to think of a scheme : 
perhaps they may have one already. I know nothing, 
but it is fit to rally the broken forces under some head 
or another. They really did very well the last day 
but one in the house of lords ; but yesterday they were 
in a flame about the queen’s answer, till the queen 
came in and put an end to it. 

The dragon showed me your letter, and seemed 
mightily pleased with it. He has paid 10/. for a 
manuscript, of which I believe there are several in 
town. It is a history of the last invasion of Scotland, 
wrote just as plain, though not so well, as another his- 

• One of the commissioners of trade and plantations. 

b Lord il^lingbroke : alluding to his (lilTerenco with lord 
Oxford. 

c Mrs. Manley, the writer of the “ AU’ antis,” who at this 
dnie Vved with Mr. Barber. 


tory which you and I know,* wifih characters of all the 
men now living, the very names, and invitation that 
was sent to the pretender. This by a flaming Jacobite, 
that wonders all the world are not so. Perhaps it may 
be a Whig that personates a Jacobite. I saw two 
sheets of the beginning, which was treason every line. 
If it goes on at the same rate of plain dealing, it is a 
very extraordinary piece, and worth your while to 
come up to see it only. Mr. Lockhart, they say, owns 
it. It is no more his than it is mine. Do not be so 
dogged ; but after the first sho ^er come up to town 
for a week or so. It is worth your while. Your 
friends will be glad to see you, and none more than 
myself. Adieu. 

FROM LORD BOLINQBROKE.b 

July 13, 1714. 

I NEVER laughed, my dear dean, at your leaving the 
town : on the contrary, I thought the resolution of 
doing so, at the time when you took it, a very wise 
one. But I confess 1 laughed, and very heartily too, 
when 1 heard that you affected to find, within the 
village of Let com be, all your heart desired. In a 
word, I judged of you, just as you tell me in your 
letter that I should judge, flf my grooms did not live 
a happier life than 1 have done this great while, I am 
sure they would quit my service. Be pleased to 
apply this reflection. Indeed I wish I had been with 
you, with Pope and Parnell,<^ quibus neque animi 
candidioret. In a little time, perhaps, I may have 
leisure to be happy. 1 continue in the same opinions 
and resolutions as you left me in ; I will stand or fall 
by them. Adieu. No alteration in my fortune or 
circumstances can alter that sincere frieiniship with 
which I am, dear dean, yours. 

I fancy you will have a visit from that great politician 
and casuist, the duke. He is at Oxford with Mr. 

I Clarke.^ 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, Jidy 15, 1714. 

You see I was in the right; but 1 could wish the 
booby [Barber! had not convinced me by naming my 
lord Bolingbroke, and then I should have dealt well 
enough with him. Since it has happened so, the best 
remedy 1 could think of was to write him a very civil 
answer; in which, however, I have desired to see the 
alterations : this is mentioned with great respect to 
my lord. Though he is promised to have it again to- 
morrow, it is probable he may be disappointed, and 
there may be time enough for me to receive your 
directions what I shall do when I get it into my hands. 
If the alterations are material, shall 1 send it to some 
other printer as it was first written? Reflect upon 
everything you think likely to happen, and tell me 
beforehand wliat is proper to be done, that no more 
time may be lost. I hate the dog for making his 
court in such a manlier. 

I am very sorry you have had occasion to remove 
your premier minister. We are told now we shall 
have no change in ours, and that the duke of Shrews- 
bury will perfectly reconcile all matters. I am sure 
you will not believe this any more than I do ; but the 
dragon [earl of Oxford] has been more cheerful than 
usual lor three or four days; and therefore people 
conclude the breaclies are healed. I rather incline to 
the opinion of those who say he is to be made a duke 
and to have a pension. Another reason given wliy 
there is to be no change is, because the parliament wai 
not adjourned to issue new writs in tlie room of tliose 

a History of the Four Last Years. 

*» Indorsed, “ Lord Bolingbroke, on my retiring.’ 

® Who had Ixjth visited Swift in hi.s retirement at Letcoml>e 
d George Clarke, doctor of laws fellow of All Souls. 
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who we/e to come imupon the new scheme, that they 
might sit in die house at the next meeting. But I 
cannot see why an adjournment may not do as well at 
the beginning as at the end of a session ; and certainly 
it will displease less in January or February than it 
would have done in July. The Whigs give out the 
duke of Marlborough is coming over, and his house is 
now actually fitting up at St. James’s. We have had 
more variety of lies of late than ever I remember. The 
history we were formerly talking of would swell to a 
prodigious size if it was carried on. There was a fire 
last night on Tower-hill that burnt down forty or fifty 
houses. You say nothing of coming to town. I hope 
you do not mean to steal away to Ireland without 
seeing us. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London. July 17. 1714. 

A SECOND to-morrow is almost past, and nothing has 
been yet left at St. Dunstan’s. Barber will lose by his 
prodigious cunning ; but that is nothing to the punish- 
ment he deserves. Had it been only his fear, he would 
have chosen somebody else to consult with ; but the 
rogue found it was well uritten, and saw the passages 
that galled. I am heartily vexed at the other person 
[lord Bolingbroke], from whom one might have ex- 
pected a more honourable proceeding. There is some- 
thing very mean in his desiring to make alterations, 
when I am sure he has no reason to complain, and is at 
least as fairly dealt with as his competitor fiord 
Oxford]. Besides, a great part of it is as much for his 
service as if he had given directions himself to have it 
done. What relates to the pretender is of the utmost 
use to him ; and therefore I am as much surprised at 
his delay as at his ungenerous manner of treating an 
unknown author to whom he is so much obliged. But 
perhaps I may wrong him, and he would not desire to 
turn the whole to his own advantage. If it had come 
to me yesterday or to-day I was resolved to have sent 
it to some other printer without any amendment ; but 
now 1 shall wait till I have your directions. I wish 
you had employed somebody else at first ; but what 
signifies wishing now ? After what Barber writ in his 

last, I can hardly think he will be such a as not 

to let me have it ; and in my answer I have given him 
all manner of encouragement to do it. He has as 
much assurance as he can well desire that the altera- 
tions shall be complied with, and a positive promise 
that it shall be returned to him the same day he leaves 
it at St. Dunstan’s. 

I cannot imagine why we have no mischief yet. 
Sure we are not to be disappointed at last, after the 
bustle that has been made. It is impossible they*^ can 
ever agree, and I want something to make my letters 
still entertaining. I doubt you will hardly thank me 
for them now the parliament is up ; but as soon as 
anything happens you shall know it. 

The queen has not yet appointed the time for 
moving to Windsor. My lord chief-baron Ward is 
dead, and we have already named seven successors, 
among whom is our lord-chancellor Phipps. Frank 
Annesley was to have had his place under my lord 
Anglesey, so that it is well for him we have provided 
him with another for life. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

July 17, 1714. 

I AM sorry to find, by those that have fresher advices 
from you than yours of the 11th to me, that Parvisol'sb 

■ Lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. 

b Dr. Swift’s agent in Ireland. The Dean’s observations on 
the names marked A, B, C, are thus written on the blank part 
of the original letter ; — 

[ A 3 “ Mrs. Ma»ham. who was the queen’s favourite, fell out 
in u rage, reproaching lord Oxford very injuriously.’' 


conduct puts you under a necessity of changing the ad- 
ministration ; for it wUI probably draw you to Ireland 
whether you will or not However, 1 hope to see yoo 
at Bath three weeks hence, whatever happens. 1 meet 
with no man or woman who pretends upon any probable 
grounds to judge who will carry the great point. Our 
?emale friend [A] told the dragon [BJ in her own 
house, last Thursday morning, these words: “ You 
never did the queen any service, nor are you capable 
of doing her any.” He made no reply, but supped 
with her and Mercurialis [C] that night, at her own 
house. His revenge is not the less meditated for that. 
He tells the words clearly and distinctly to all mankind. 
Those who range under his banner call her ten thou- 
sand bitches and kitchen-wenches. Those who hate 
him do the same. And, from my heart, I grieve that 
she should give such a loose to her passion ; for she is 
susceptible of true friendship, and has many social and 
domestic virtues. The great attorney, » who made you 
the sham offer of the Yorkshire living, had a long con- 
ference with the dragon on Thursday, kissed him at 
parting, and cursed him at night. He went to the 
country yesterday ; from whence some conjecture 
nothing considerable will be done soon. Lord Harley b 
and lady Harriot® went this morning to Oxford. He 
has finished all matters with lord Pelhamd as far as 
can be done without an act of parliament. The com- 
position was signed by the auditor, and Naylor, bro- 
ther-in-law to Pelham. This day se’ennight lord 
Harley is to have the whole Cavendish estate, which is 
valued at 10,000/. per annum, and has upon it 40,000/. 
worth of timber. But 3000/. out of this 10,000/. a- 
year he had by the will. He remits to lord Pelham 
the 20,000/. charged for lady Harriot's fortune on the 
Holies estate ; and gives him some patches of land 
that lie convenient to him, to the value of about 20,000/. 
more. According to my computation, lord Harley 
gets by the agreement (if the timber is worth 40,000/.) 
140,000/. ; and, when the jointures fall in to him, 
will have 16,000/. a-year. But the cant is, 26,000/. 
Lord Pelham will really have 26,000/. a-year from tb« 
Newcastle family, which, with his patertial estate, will 
be twice as much as lord Harley's. The estate of the 
latter is judged to be in the best condition; and some 
vainglorious friends of ours say it is worth more t han 
the other's ; but let that pass. Adieu, 

FROM LORD HARLEY. 

July 17, 1714. 

Brother Swift,® — Your sisterflias at last got rid of her 
lawyers. We are just setting out for Oxford, where 
we hope to see you. I am your afiectionate brother, 

Hablev. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Loudon, July 17, 1714. 

Dear Brother, — I thought it necessary to speak to 
lady Masham about that affair, because I believe it 
will be necessary to give her majesty the same notion 
of it which the memorial does,® and not that you are 
asking* a little scandalous salary for a sinecure, Lewis 
despairs of it, and thinks it quite over since a certain 
affair. I will not think so. I gave your letter, with 
the enclosed memorial, cavali^rement, to lord Boling- 

t B j “ Tlie dragon, lord-treasurer Oxford, so culled by the 
Dean by contraries ; for he was the mildest, wisest, and best 
minister that ever served a prince.” 

[ C J ” Lord Bolingbroke. called so by Mr. Lewis.'* 

® Perhaps lord-'chancellor Horcourt. 
b Etiward, son to the lord-treasurer Oxford 
c Wife of lord Harley, 
d Afterwards duke of Newcastle, 
e As one of the Club of Brotheis, so often mentioned. 
f liOdy H Harley, wife of lord Harley, 
g Swift’s memoriid to the queen, humbly desiring her ma 
jesty to appoint him historiographer. 
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brokt. He read it, and seemed concerned at some 
part it, expressing himself thus : “ That it would 
M among the eternal scandals of the government to 
suffer a man of your character, that had so well de> 
served of them, to have the least uneasy thought about 
those matters.” As to the fifty pounds, he was ready 
to pay it ; and, if he had had it about him, would 
have given it me. The dragon was all the while walk- 
ing with the duke of Shrewsbury. So my lord 
Bolingbroke told me, “ I would immediately stir in this 
matter, but I know not how I stand witli some folks 
for the duke of Shrewsbury has taken himself to the 
dragon in appearance. “ 1 know how 1 stand with 
that man, (pointing to the dragon,) but as to the other, 
I caimot tell ; however, I will claim his promise 
and so he took the memorial. 

Do not think I make you a bare compliment in 
what I am going to say ; for I can assure you I am in 
earnest. I am in hopes to have 200/. before I go out 
of town, and you may command all or any part of it 
you please, as long as you have occasion for it. I 
know what you will say : “ To see a scoundrel pretend 
to offer to lend me money.” Our situation at present 
is, in short, thus : — they have rompu en viaih'e with the 
dragon, and yet do not know how to do without him. 
My lady Masham has in a manner bid him defiance, 
without any scheme, or likeness of it, in any form or 
shape as far as 1 can see. Notwithstanding, he visits, 
cringes, flatters, &c., which is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I have a very comical account of Letcombe and 
the dean of St. Patrick’s from Pope, with an episode 
of the burning-glass. I was going to make an epigram 
upon the imagination of your burning your own history 
with the burning-glass. I wishPojie or Parnell would 
put it into rhyme. The thought is this : Apollo speaks, 
— “that since he had inspired you to reveal those 
things which were hid even from his own light, such 
as the feeble springs of some great events ; and perceiv- 
ing that a faction, who could not bear their deeds to 
be brought to light, had condemned it to an igno- 
minious flame ; that it might not iierish so, he was 
resolved to consume it with his own — a celestial one.” 
And then you must conclude with some simile. Thus, 
&c. There are two or three that will fit it. 

Whiston has at last published his project of the lon- 
gitude ; the most ridiculous thing that ever was thought 
on. But a pox on him ! he has spoiled one of my pa- 
pers of Scriblerus, which was a proposal for the longi- 
tude, not very unlike his, to this purpose : that, since 
there was no pole for east and west, that all tlie princes 
of Europe should join and build two prodigious poles, 
upon high mount^|s, with a vast lighthouse to serve 
for a pole-star. I^iBs thinking of a calculation of the 
time, charges, and dimensions. Now you must under- 
stand his project is by lighthouses, and explosion of 
bombs at a certain hour. 

Lewis invited me to dinner to-day, and has disap- 
pointed me. I thought to have said something more 
about you. I have nothing more to add, but, my dear 
friend, adieu. 


MEMORIAL TO THE QUEEN. APRIL 15, 1714. 
The change of ministry about four years ago, the fall 
of (he duke of Marlborough, and the proceedings since 
in relation to the peace and treaties, are all capable of 
being very maliciously represented to posterity, if they 
should fall under the pen of some writer of tlie opposite 
party, as they probably may. 

Upon these reasons, it is necessary, for the honour of 
the queen, and in justice to her servants, that some able 
hand should be imme<liately employed to write the his- 
tory of her majesty’s reign ; that the trutli of things may 


be transmitted to future ages, and bear down the false-' 
hood of malicious pens. 

The dean of St. Patrick’s is ready to undertake this 
work ; humbly desiring her majesty will please to ap- 
point him her historiographer, not from any view of the 
profit, (which is so inconsiderable, that it will hardly 
serve to pay the expense of searching offices,) but from 
an earnest desire to serve his queen and country ; for 
which that employment will qualify him, by an oppor- 
tunity of access to those places where papers and records 
are kept, which will be necessary to any who undertake 
such aii history. 

TO THE DUKE OF ORMOND.* 

July 17. 1714. 

My Lord, — I never expected that a great man should 
remember me in absence, because 1 knew it was un- 
reasonable, and that your grace is too much troubled 
with persons about you to think of those who are out 
of the way. But If Dr. Pratt has done me right, I am 
mistaken ; and your grace has almost declared that 
you expected a letter from me ; which you should 
never have had if the ministry had been like you : for 
then 1 should have always been near enough to have 
carried my own messages. But I was heartily weary 
of them : and your grace will be my witness that I 
despaired of any good success, from their manner of 
proceeding, some months before I left town ; where I 
thought it became me to continue no longer, when I 
could do no service either to myself, my friends, or 
the public. By the accounts I have from particular 
friends, I find the animosity between the two great 
men does not at all diminish; though I hear it is 
given out that your grace’s successor b has undertaken 
a general reconcilement. If it be true, this will suc- 
ceed like the rest of his late undertakings. 

I must beg your grace’s pardon if I entreat you, for 
several reasons, to see lady Masham as often as you con- 
veniently can : and I must likewise desire you to 
exert yourself in the disposal of the bishoprics in Ire- 
land. It is a scandal to the crown, and an injury to 
the church, that they should be so long delayed. 
There are some hot-heafled people on the other side 
the water who understand noffiing of our court, and 
would confound everything ; always employed to raise 
themselves upon the ruins of those characters they have 
blasted. I wish their intermeddling may not occasion 
a worse choice than your grace approved of last winter. 
However, 1 beg you will take care that no injury be 
done to Dr. Pratt, or Dr. Elwood,® who have more 
merit and candour than a hundred of their detractors. 

I am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most obedient and most obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, July 20, 1714. 

Who would ever do anything for them, when they are 
so negligent of their own iirterest? The captain must 
see what use is would be to him to have it published, 
and yet he has not returned it.*^ You have another 
copy by you : I wish you would send it ; and if you 
do not care it should appear in your own hand, I will 
get it transcribed. My secretary is a boy of ten or 
eleven years old, and no discovery can be made by 
him. I do not know what my lord Bolingbroke may 

tt The duke of Ormond was lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
1710. He succeeded the duke of Marlborough in the com- 
mand of the army; and his duchess was lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

b The duke of Shrewsbury. 

« Fellows of Trinity college, Dublin. 

d Alhuiing to the •* Free Thoughts,’' the manuscript of whidi 
was, it seems, iu the hands of Bjiingbroke, or of Barber. 
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d0| but I dale nay Barber does not suspect from whence 
U comes. However, I wonder be has not mentioned it 
to you. 

I thought you had heard the historiographer’s place 
had been disposed of this fortnight. I know no more of 
him who has it than that his name is Madox [Thomas 
Madox, esq.]. It would be impudence in them^ to 
send for you ; but I hope you will come. A reconcile- 
ment is impossible; and I can guess no reason why 
matters are delayed, unless it be to gain over some 
lords who stick firm to the dragon, and others that are 
averse to the captain [lord BolingbrokeJ. The duke 
of Shrewsbury declares against him in private conver- 
sation ; I suppose because he is against every chief 
minister, for it is known he has no kindness for the 
colonel [lord Oxford]. Lord Anglesey rails at the 
chancellor for some opinion the attorney and solicitor- 
general have given relating to Ireland. Who can act, 
when they have so much caprice to deal with ? 

Mr. Lewis says “ He will speak to Mr. Bromley 
for his part, and will engage it shall be paid as soon 
as lord Bolingbroke has given his.” But it was men- 
tioned before my lord-treasurer, and he immediately 
took the whole upon himself. If they lived near one 
another and a house between them was on fire, I fancy 
they would contend who should put it out until the 
whole street were burned. Mr. Lewis goes into Wales 
the week after next. I shall have the whole town to 
myself. Now it is my own, I begin not to value it. 
Pope and Parnell tell me you design them a visit. 
When do you go ? If you are with them in the 
middle of a week, I should be glad to meet you there. 
I^et me know where you are to be in Herefordshire, 
and I will send you some claret. It is no compliment, 
for I am overstocked, and it will decay before I drink 
it. You shall have either old or new; I have too 
much of both. 

I paid the woman for your handkerchiefs ; but should 
not have given her so much if she had not assured me 
you had agreed with her. I think you may very well 
shake off the old debt, and she will have no reason to 
complain. So I told her; but if you would liave me, 
I will pay her. 

Pray send me the other copy,» or put me in a way 
of recovering the former. I am, &c. 

FROM THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 

July 22, 1714. 

Sir, — I am very glad to hear from you. I thought 
you had hid yourself from tlie world, and given over 
all thoughts of your friends. I am very sorry for the 
reason of your retirement. I am a witness to your 
endeavours to have made up what I believe the great 
man [the duke of Shrewsbury] you mention will 
hardly compass. I am of your opinion, that it is 
shameful that the vacant bishoprics are not disposed 
of. I shall do all that lies in my power to serve the 
gentlemen that I have already mentioned to the queen, 
and hope with good success. 

For me lady you mention [lady Masham], I shall 
endeavour to see her as often os I can. She is one 
that I have a great esteem for. I send you some 
Burgundy, which I hope you will like. It is very good 
to cure Ae spleen. Believe me, with great truth, sir, 
your most affectionate friend and humble servant, 

Ormond. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

Whitehall, July 22. 1714. 

Sir, — I received a letter from you last Monday, for 
my lord -treasurer, in a blank cover. Last Friday 
Ic^-chancellor went into the country, with a design 
to itay there till the 10th of August ; but last Tuesday 
Of the “ Free Thoughts.’’ 


he was sent for express by lord Bolingbroke. Neit 
Tuesday the queen goes to Windsor. What changee 
we are to have will probably appear before she goes. 
Dr. Arbuthnot dines with me to-day, and in the even* 
iug we go to Kensington. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, July 22, 1714. 

Pray send me the other copy, and let us have the 
benefit of it, since you have been at the trouble of 
writing. Unless [the lord-treasurer] be served 
against his will, it is not likely to be done at all ; bu< 
I think you used to take a pleasure in good offices 
of that kind, and I hope you would not let the cause 
suffer ; though I must own in this particular the 
person who has the management of it does not de- 
lerve any favour. Nothing being left for me at St. 
Dunstan’s, I sent to Barber for an answer to my 
last. He says it is not yet restored to him ; as 
soon as it is I shall have it. This delay begins to 
make me think all ministers are alike : and as soon 
as the captain is a colonel he will act as his prede- 
cessors have done. 

The queen goes to Windsor next Tuesday, and we 
expect all matters will be settled before that time. 
W e have had a report that my lord privy-seal is to 
go out alone, but the learned only laugh at it. The 
captain's [Bolingbroke] friends think themselves 
secure, and the coloneTs [Oxford] are so much of the 
same opinion, that they only drink his health while 
he is yet alive. However, it is thought he will fall 
easy, with a pension of 4000Z. a-year and a duke- 
dom. Most of the stanch Tories are pleased with 
the alteration ; and the whimsicals pretend the 
cause of their disgust was, because the Whigs were 
too much favoured. 

In short we propose very happy days to ourselves 
as long as this reign lasts ; and if the uncertain, timo^ 
rom nature of [the queen] does not disappoint us, 
we have a very fair prospect. The dragon and his 
antagonist [Bolingbroke] meet every day at the 
cabinet. They often eat, and drink, and walk toge- 
ther, as if there was no sort of disagreement ; and 
when they part I hear they give one another such 
names as nobody but ministers of state could bear 
without cutting throats. The duke of Marlborough 
is expected here every day. Dr. Garth says he 
comes only to drink the Bristol waters for a diabetes. 
The Whigs are making great preparations to receive 
him. But yesterday I was oftered considerable odds 
that not one of those who go out to meet him will 
visit him in half a year. I durst not lay, though I 
can hardly think it. My lord is married to 

lady Frances Pierrepoint ; and Hpiord Dorchester, 
her father, is to be married next week to lady Bell 
Bentirick. Let me know if you go to Pope's, that I 
may endeavour to meet you there. I am, &c. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

I.otidon, July 24, 1714. 

Wk expected the grand affair would have been done 
yesterday, and now everybody agrees it will be to- 
night.® The bishop of London, lord Bathurst, Mr. 
Bridges, sir William Windham, and Campion, are 
named for commissioners of the treasury ; but I have 
not sufficient authority for you to depend upon it. 
They talk of the duke of Ormond for our lord-lieu- 
tenant. I cannot get the pamphlet back. "V^at 
Idol I wish you would send me the othef 
’copy. My lord Anglesey goes next Monday to Ire- 
land. I hear he is only angry with the chancellc t, 
and not at all with the captain. 

• The dismission of lord Oxford. 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

, WhitehfiU, July 24. 1714. 

I SAW lord Harley this morning. He tells me that 
he left you horridly in the dumps. I wish you were 
here ; for after giving a quarter of an hour's vent to 
our grief for the departure of our don Quixote^* we 
should recover ourselves, and receive consolation 
from each other. The triumph of the enemy makes 
me mad. I feel a strange tenderness within myself^ 
and scarce bear the thou^ts of dating letters from 
this place, when my old friend is out whose fortune I 
have shared for so many years. But^^ voluntas tua ! 
The damned thing is we are to do all dirty work. 
We are to turn out Monckton,** and I hear we are 
to pass the new commission of the treasury.® For 
God’s sake write to lady Masham in favour of poor 
Thomas,** to preserve him from ruin. I will second 
it. I intended to have writ you a long letter ; but 
the moment I turned this page I had intelligence 
that the dragon has broke out in a fiery passion with 
my lord-chancellor [lord Harcourt], sworn a thou- 
sand oaths he would be revenged, &c. This impo- 
tent, womanish behaviour vexes me more than his 
being out. This last stroke shows quantula aini 
hominum corpuscula, I am determined for the Bath 
on the second or the ninth of August at furthest. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

July 24, 1714 

Bear Brother,— I suppose you have read the ac- 
count of St. Kilda. There is an officer there, who 
is a sort of tribunua plebis^ whose office it is to re- 

g resent the grievances of the people to the laird of 
I‘Leod, who is supposed to be their oppressor. He 
is bound to contradict the laird till he gives him 
three strokes with a cane over the head, and then he 
is at liberty to submit. This I have done, and so 
has your friend Lewis. It has been said that we 
and the dean were the authors of all that has since 
happened, by keeping the dragon in when there was 
an offer to lay down. I was told to my face, that 
what I said in this case went for nothing ; that I did 
not care if the great person’s affairs went to entire 
ruin so I could support the interests of the dragon ; 
that I did not know the half of his proceedings. 
Particularly it was said, though I am confident it 
was a mistake, that he had attempted the removing 
her from the favour of a great person. In short, 
the fall of the dragon does not proceed altogether 
from his old friend, but from the great person, 
whom I perceive to be highly offended, by little 
Hints that I have received. Jn short, the dragon 
has been so ill used, and must serve upon such 
terms for the future, if he should, that 1 swear 
I would not advise Turk, Jew, nor infidel to be in 
that state. Come up to town and 1 can tell you 
more. I have been but indifferently treated myself, 
by somebody at court, in small concerns. I cannot 
tell who it is. But mum for that. Adieu. 

TO THE EARL OF OXFORD.* 
r « July 25. 1714. 

My Lord,— To-morrow sevennight 1 shall set out 

* Lord Oxford, who was at this lime dismissed from his em- 
ployment as first minister, snd immediately succeeded by lord 
Bollngbroke. 

^ Ro^rt Monckton, one of the commissioners for trade and 
plantations, who liad given information against Aiihur Moore, 
one of his brother-commissioners, for accepting a bribe from 
the ^anith court to get the treaty of commerce continued. 

* The design of Bollttgbroke was to put the treasury iuto com* 
mission. Sir William Wyndham was fixed upon as one of the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Tliomas had been secretary under the old commission 
of the treasury ; and lie wrote to the dean by the tame post for 
a Moommondation to lady Masham. 

* Cki hearing his intenuons to resign his staff. 

VOL II, 


from hence to Ireland : my licence for tbtenee being 
so near out that I can stay no longer without taking 
another. I say this that, if vouhave any commands, 
I shall have just time enough to receive them before 
I go. And if you resign in a few days, as I am told 
you design to do, you may possibly retire to Here- 
fordshire, where I shall readily attend you if you 
soon withdraw; or, after a few months’ stay in 
Ireland, I will return at the beginning of winter, if 
you please to command me. 1 speak in the dark, 
because I am altogether so, and what I say may be 
absurd. You will please to pardon me : for as 1 am 
wholly ignorant, so I have none of your composure of 
mind. 1 pray God Almighty direct and defend you,&c. 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

July 27, 1714.* 

If I tell my dear friend the value I put upon his un- 
deserved friendship, it will look like suspecting you 
or myself. Though I have had no power since July 
2.5, 1713,*> 1 believe now, as a private man I may pre- 
vail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally 
you will be present with me ; for to-morrow morning 
1 shall be a private person. When I have settled my 
domestic affairs here, I go to Wimple ; thence alone 
to Herefordshire. If 1 have not tired you 
fling away so much time upon one who loves you. 
And I believe, in the mass of souls, ours were placed 
near each other. 

I send you an imitation of Dry den, as I went to 
Kensington : 

To serve with love. But here below. 

And shed your blood, Tli* examples show 

Approved is almve ; *Tis fatal to be good. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

Whitehall. July 27, 1714. 

Sir, — I have yours of the 26th. You judge very 
right ; it is not the going out, but the manner, that 
enrages me. The queen has told all the lords the 
reasons of her parting with him, viz., ** that he ne- 
glected all business ; that he was seldom to be under- 
stood ; that, when he did explain himself, she could 
not depend upon the truth of what he said ; that he 
never came to her at the time she appointed ; that he 
often came drunk ; lastly, to crown all, he behaved 
himself towards her with bad manners, indecency, 
and disrespect .” — Pudet hcBC opprobria nobis, ^c. 

I am distracted with the thoughts of this, and the 
pride of the conqueror [lord Bolingbroke]. I would 
give the world I could go out of town to-morrow ; 
but the secretary says 1 must not go till he returns, 
which will not be till the 16th of August, or perhaps 
the 23rd ; but I am in hopes I may go tow'ards Bath 
the 16th. 

The runners are already employed to go to all the 
coffeehouses. They rail to the pit of hell. I am 
ready to burst for want of vent. 

The stick® is yet in his hand, because they cannot 
agree who shall be the new commissioners. Wtsi 

* Indorsed, “ Just before the loss of his staff.” 

^ The earl of Oxford, in his “ Brief Acfount of Publie Af- 
fairs, presented to the queen on the 9th of June, 1714, and pub- 
lished in the Report of the Secret Committee,” mentions that he 
wrote a large letter, dated July 25th, 1713, to lord Bolingbroke. 

** containing his scheme of the queen's affairs, and what was 
necessary for lord Bolingbroke to do;” which was answered by 
that lord on the 27th of that month. 

* Outlie uiglit of Tuesday, July 27, a cabinet coincil waa 
held (after the earl of Oxford had resigned the staff, which be 
did on that day) to consult what persons to put in commissioo 
for the management of the treasury. The number to be five. 
Sir William Wyndham, chancellor of the exchequer, was to lei 
one ; but tliey could not agree in the choice of the other four. 
Their debate about the matter lasted till near twoo’clod4 in the 
morning, at which the queen being present, it raised n vfolonl 
agitation in her spirits which affected lier head. 

2x. 
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suppose the blow will be given to-night or to to- 
morrow morning. The sterility of good and able 
men U incredible. When the matter is over I will 
wait upon our sbe-friend [lady Masham]. If she 
receives me as usual I will propose to her that I 
will serve where I do, provided I may be counte- 
nanced, and at full liberty to pay my duty to all the 
Harleian family in the same manner I used to do. 
If that is not allowed me in the utmost extent con- 
sistent with my trust here I will propose an em- 
ployment in the revenues, or to go out without any- 
thing ; for I will not be debarred going to him. If 
she does not receive me as she used to do I will 
never go again. I flatter myself she will be so 
friendly as to enter into the consideration of my 
private circumstances and preserve her old goodness 
to me. 

There is no seeing the dragon till he is out, and 
(hen I will know his thoughts about your coming to 
Brampton. I hear he goes out of town instantly to 
Wimple, and my lady to Brampton ; that he will 
|oin her there after a few days’ stay at Wimple. 
Adieu. 

FROM LADY MASHAM. 

July 29, 1714. 

My GOOD Friend,— •! own it looks unkind in me 
not to thank you, in all this time, for your sincere 
kind letter ; but I was resolved to stay till t could 
tell you the queen had got so far the better of the 
dragon as to take her power out of his hands. He 
has been the most ungrateful man to her, and to all 
his best friends, that ever was born. I cannot have 
so much time now to write all my mind, because 
my dear mistress is not well, and I think I may lay 
her illness to the charge of the treasurer, who, for 
three weeks together, was teasing and vexing her 
without intermission, and she could not get rid of 
him till Tuesday last [July 27]. I must put you in 
mind of one passage in your letter to me, which is, 
“ I pray God send you wise and faithful friends to 
advise you at this time, when there are so great dif- 
ficulties to struggle with.” That is very plain and 
true ; therefore will you, who have gone through so 
much, and taken more pains than anybody, and 
given wise advice (if that wretched man had had 
sense enough and honesty to have taken it) — I say, 
will you leave us and go into Ireland? No, it is 
impossible ; your goodness is still the same, your 
charity and compassion for this poor lady, who has 
been barbarously used, won’t let you do it. I know 
you take delight to help the distressed ; and there 
cannot be a greater object than this good lady, who 
deserves pity. Pray, dear friend, stay here ; and do 
not believe us all ^ike to throw away good advice, 
and despise everybody’s understanding but their 
own. I could say a great deal upon subject, 
but I must go to her, for she is not well. This comes 
to you by a safe hand, so that neither of us need be 
in any pain about it. 

My lord and brother are in the country. My 
sister and girls are your humble servants. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

July 29, 1714. 

Sir,— I have yours of the 27th. I write this in the 
morning, for I go in the evening to Kensington. If 
I am well received, I will continue myhomage ; if 
not, they shall hear of me no more. Where shall^^ 
write to you again? for I cannot stir from hence 
till the 16th of August at soonest. Nothing could 
please me more than to pass a few months with you 
at Abercathy [Caermarthenshlre] ; but I am yet un- 
certain whether 1 shall go there at all. All 1 am 


sure of is, that I will go out of town to some place 
for some time ; first to the Bath, for I cannot bear 
staying in this room. I want physic to hel|. roy 
digestion of these things, though the ’squire* is 
kinder to me than before. 1 am not mortified at 
what you tell me of Mercurialis ; only I would know 
whether any disrespectful conduct of mine has 
brought it upon me ; or whether it is only a general 
dislike of me, because I am not a man of parts, or 
because I am in other interests ? They would not 
give the dragon the least quarter, excepting only a 
pension, if he will work journeywork by the quarter. 
I have long thought his parts decayed, and am more 
of that opinion than ever. The new commission is 
not yet named. Would not the world have roared 
against the dragon for such a thing? Mercurialis 
entertained Stanhope, Craggs, Pulteney, and Wal- 
pole. What if the dragon had done so ? The duke 
of Somerset dines to-day with the fraternity at 
Greenwich, with Withers. Nobody goes out with 
the dragon ; but many will sit very loose. Some 
say the new men will be Lexington, Wyndham, 
Strangeways, sir John Stonehouse, and Campion. 

FROM MR. BARBER. 

July 31, 1714. Six at night. 

Dear Sir, — I am heartily sorry I should be the 
messenger of so ill news as to tell you the queen ii 
dead, or dying ; if alive it is said she cannot live till 
morning. You may easily imagine the confusion 
we are all in on this sad occasion. I had set out 
yesterday to wait on you but for this sad accident, 
and should have brought letters from lord Boling- 
broke and lady Masham to have prevented your 
going. Pray do not go, for I will come to you 
when I see how things stand. My lord Shrewsbury 
is made lord-treasurer, and everything is ready for 
the proclaiming the duke of Brunswick king of 
England. The parliament will sit to-morrow and 
choose a new speaker ; for sir Thomas Hanmer is 
in Wales. 

For God’s sake do not go ; but either come to 
London or stay till I come to you. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Kensington, Saturday, July 31, 1714. 

Six in the evening. 

Sir,— At the same time I am writing the breath is 
said to be in the queen’s nostrils, but that is all. 
No hope left of her recovery. Lord Oxford is in 
council, so are the Whigs. We expect the demise 
to-night. There is a prospect that the elector will 
meet with no opposition, the PVench having no 
fleet, nor being able to put one out soon. Lady 
Masham did receive me kindly. Poor woman, I 
heartily pity her. Now, is not the dragon under a 
happy planet, to be out of the scrape ? Dr. Arbuth- 
not thinks you should come up. You will not 
wonder if all my country resolutions are in suspense* 
Pray come up to see how things go. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Loudon, July 81, 1714. Three in the aftoraoon 
I DO not doubt but you have heard the queen is 
dead, and perhaps we may be so unfortunate before 
this comes to you ; but at present she is alive, and 
much better than could have been expected. I am 
just come from Kensington, where I have almost 
spent these two whole days. I am in great haste ; 
but till dinner comes up I will write to you and 
give you as full an account as 1 can of her iUness. 

Her disorder began between eight and nine yes- 
terday morning. The doctors ordered her head to 
« William Bromley, esq., secretery of state. 
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be Bhaved ; and while it was doing she fell into a fit 
of conyulsion, or as they thought an apoplexy. This 
lasted near two hours, and she was speechless and 
showed little sign ot life during tliat time, but came 
to herself upon being blooded. 

As soon as she recovered my lord Bolingbroke 
went to her and told her the privy council was of 
opinion it would be for the public service to have the 
duke of Shrewsbury made lord- treasurer. She imme- 
diately consented, and gave the staff into the duke*8 
hand. The great seal was put to the patent by four 
o’clock. She continued ill the whole day. In the 
evening I spoke to Dr. Arbuthnot, and he told me 
he did not think her distemper was desperate. 
Radcliffe was sent for to Carshalton about noon, by 
order of council ; but said he had taken physic, and 
could not come. In all probability he had saved 
her life ; for I am told the late lord Gower had been 
often in the same condition with the gout in his 
head, and Radcliffe kept him alive many years 
after.* This morning, when I went there before 

• In the account that is given of Dr. Radcliffe in the “ Biogra- 
phia Brltannica,” it is said that the oueen was “ struck with 
death the 28th of July ; that Dr. Radcliffe’s name was not once 
mentioned, either by the <iueenor any lord of the council ; only 
that lady Masham sent to him without their know ledge two 
hours before the queen’s death.” In this letter from Mr. Ford 
to Dr. Swift, wliich is dated the Slst of July, it is said that the 
queen's disorder began between eight and nine the morning 
before, which was the 30th ; and tliat about noon tl»e same day 
Radcliffe was sent for by an order of council. These accounts 
being contradictory, the reader v'ill probably want some as- 
sistance to determine what were the facts. As to the time 
when the queen was taken ill Mr. Ford’s account is most likely 
to be true, as he was upon the spot, and in a situation which 
insured him the best intelligence. As to the time when the 
doctor was sent for, the account in the Biographia” is mani- 
festly false ; for if the doctor had been sent for only two hours be- 
fore the queen’s death, which happened incontestibly on the 1st 
of August, Mr Ford could not have mentioned the fact on the 
Slst or July, when his letter was dated. Whether Radcliffe was 
sent for by lady Masham or by order of council is therefore the 
only point to be determined. That he was generally reported 
to have been sent for by order of council is cei-tain ; but a letter 
is printed in the ” Biographia,” said to have been written by the 
doctor to one of his friends, which, supposing it to be genuine, 
will prove that the doctor maintainea the contrary. On the 
5th of August, four days after the queen’s death, a member of 
the house of commons, a friend of the doctor’s, who was also a 
memlier, and one who always voted on the same side, moved 
that ho might be summoned to attend in his place in order to 
oe censured for not attending on her majesty. Unon this oc- 
casion tlie doctor is said to have written the folium jOg letter to 
another of his friends : — 

•• Carshalton, August 7, 1714. 

“ Dka.r Sir,— I could not have thought that so old an ac- 
quaintance and so good a friend as sir John always professed 
himself would have made such a motion against me^ God 
knows my will to do her majesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability ; and I have nothing that gives me greater 
anxiety and trouble than the death of that g^eat and glorious 
rinccss. I must do that justice to the physicians that attended 
er in her illness, from a sight of the method that was taken 
for her preservation by Dr. Mead, as to declare nothing was 
omitted for her pre8er^'ation ; but the people about her (the 
plagues of Egypt fall on them !) put it out of tne power of physio 
to be of any l^nefit to her. I know the nature of attending 
crowned heads in their lai>t moments too well to be fond of 
waiting upon them without being sent for by a proper authority. 
Yuu have heard of pardons being signed ror physicians before 
a sovereign’s demise ; however, ill as 1 was, 1 would have went 
to the queen in a horse-litter had either her majesty or those 
in commission next to her commanded me so to do. You may 
tell sir John as much, and assure him from me that his zeal 
for her majesty will not excuse his ill-usage of a friend who 
has drank manv hundred bottles with him ; and cannot, even 
after this breach of a good understanding that ever was inre- 
served between us, bat have a very good esteem for him. 1 
must alto desire you to thank Tom Chapman for his speech iu 
my behalf, since I hear it is the first he ever made, which is 
taken more kindly ; and to acquaint him that I should be glad 
to see him at Can^lton ; since I fear (for so the gout tells me) 
that we dull never more sit in the house of commons together. 
1 am, &e. ** Jovw Rai>ouffx.” 

But whatever credit may now be paid to this letter, or how- 
ever it may now be thought to justify the doctor’s refusal to attend 


nine, they told me she was Juit expiring. That at 
count continued above three hours, and a report 
was carried to town that she was actually dead. Siie 
was not prayed for even in her own chapel at St. 
James's ; and what is more infamous, stocks arose 
three per cent, upon it in the city. Before I came 
away she had recovered a warmth in her breast and 
one of her arms, and all the doctors agreed she 
would in all probability hold out till to-morrow, 
except Mead, who pronounced several hours before 
she could not live two minutes, and seems uneasy 
it did not happen so. I did not care to talk much 
to Arbuthnot, because I heard him cautious in his 
answers to other people ; but by his manner I fancy 
he does not yet absolutely despair. The council 
sat yesterday all day and night, taking it by turns 
to go out and refresh themselves. They have now 
adjourned, upon what the doctors said, till five. 
Last night the speaker and my lord chief-justice 
Parker were sent for, and the troops from Flanders. 
This morning the Hanoverian envoy was ordered to 
attend with the black box,* and the heralds to be in 
readiness to proclaim the new king. Some of the 
Whigs were at council yesterday, but not one failed 
to-day ; and most of the members of that party in 
each house are already come to town. If any 
change happens before the post goes out I will send 
you word in a postscript ; and you may conclude 
her alive if you hear no more from me, and have no 
better authority than post-letters to inform you of 
the contrary. For God’s sake do not think of re- 
moving from the place where you are till matters 
are a little settled. Ireland is the last retreat you 
ought to think of ; but you can never be better than 
you are now till we see how things go. 

I had yours with the printed pamphlet, as well 
as the other, and should have sent it away to-mor- 
row. Pray let me hear from you. 

Have you had all mine t I have failed you but 
one post (I think it was the last) for a fortnight or 
more. 

Eleven at night. 

The queen is something better, and the council 
again adjourned till eight in the morning. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

August 1. 1714. 

Who told you I was going to Bathi No such thing 
I had fixed to set out to-morrow for Ireland, but 
poor lord Oxford desires I will go with him to 
Herefordshire, and only expect his answer whether 
I shall go there before or meet him hereabouts ; or 
to Wimple (his son’s house), and so go with him 

her majesty, he became at that time so much the object of 
popular resentment that he was apprehensive of being assas- 
sinated, as appears by the following letter directed to Dr. 
Mead, at Chim s coffeehouse in St. Paul’s churchyard - 

** Carshalton, August 3, 1714. 

“ Dxar Sir, — I give you and your brother many thanks for 
the favour you intend me to-morrow, and if there is any otlier 
friend that will be aneeable to you he shall meet with a hearty 
welcome from me. Dinner shall be on the table by two, when 
on may be sure to flud me ready to wait upon you. Nor shall 

be at any other time from home, because I have received 
wveral letters which threaten me with being pulled to pieces 
if ever I come to London. After such menaces as these, it is 
easy to imagine that the conversation of two such very good 
friends is not only extremely desirable, but the enjoyment of it 
will be a great happiness and satisfaction to him who is, See. 

“ John Radcuff*.” 

Radcliffe died on the Ist of November the same year, hav- 
ing survived the queen just three months; and it is said that 
the dread he had of the populace, and the want of xompany fo 
the country village, which he did not dare to leave, short(4ied 
his life. He was just sixty-four years old. He was buried m 
St. Mary’s church, Oxford. 

• Containing the instrument nominating the Iversons, in num- 
ber thirteen, to be added m lotsds-justioes to the seven ereat 
officers of the realm. ® 

2 i.2 
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down ; and I expect to leave this in two or three 
days one way or other. I will stay with him until 
the parliament meets again* if he desires it. I am 
not of your opinion about lord Bolingbroke ; per- 
haps he may get the staff, but I cannot rely on his 
love to me ; he knew I had a mind to be historio- 
grapher, though I valued it not but for the public 
service, yet it is gone to a worthless rogue that no- 
body knows. I am writ to earnestly by somebody 
to come to town and join with those people now in 
ower, but I will not do it. Say nothing of this, 
ut guess the person. I told lord Oxford I would 
ge with him when he was out, and now he begs it 
of me, and I cannot refuse him. I meddle not with 
his faults, as he was a minister of state ; but you 
know his personal kindness to me was excessive ; 
he distinguished and chose me above all other men 
while he was great ; and his letter to me the other 
day was the most moving imaginable. When I am 
fixed anywhere perhaps I may be so gracious to let 
you know, but I will not promise. Adieu. 


FROM MR. JOHN BIRCH. 

Wantage, one o’clock, August I, 1714. 
Mr. Dean, — At twelve o’clock lord Bolingbroke’s 
man rode through Wantage to call Mr. Packer to 
London, the queen being dead. I am confounded 
at the melancholy news ; yet could not forbear send- 
ing it to you. Your truly humble servant, 

John Birch.* 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

August 8, 1714. 

Dear Dean, — The earl of Oxford was removed on 
Tuesday : the queen died on Sunday. What a world 
is this! and how does Fortune banter us! John 
Barber tells me you have set your face toward Ire- 
land. Pray do not go. 1 am against it. But this 
is nothing; John is against it. Ireland will be the 
scene of some disorder, at least it will be the scene 
of mortification to your friends. Here everything is 
quiet and will continue so. Besides which, as pros- 
perity divided, misfortune may perhaps to some de- 
gree unite us. The Tories seem to resolve not to be 
crushed ; and that is enough to prevent them from 
being so. Pope has sent me a letter from Gay : 
being learned in geography, he took Binfield** to be 
the ready way from Hanover to Whitehall. Adieu. 
But come to London, if you stay no longer than a 
fortnight. Ever yours, dear Jonathan, most sincerely. 

I have lost all by the death of the queen but my 
spirit ; and I protest to you I feel that increase 
upon me. The Whigs are a pack of Jacobites ; 
that shall be the cry in a month, if you please. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS ESQ. 

TueMiay, August 8, 1714. 

1 AM overwhelmed with business, and therefore have 
only time to tell you I received yours of August Ist, 
and think you should come to town to see how the 
world goes: for all old schemes, designs, projects. 
Journeys, &c., are broke by the great event. We are 
ill prognosticators. Everything goes on with a tran- 
quillity we durst not hope for. Earl Berkeley com- 
mands the fleet. Lord Dorset compliments the king. 
The duke of Bolton, lord-lieutenant of Southampton. 
Addison, secretary to the regents. 

* Directed ** To the Reverend the Dean of St. Patrick’s, Let- 

combe;” and indorsed ”Mr. Birch of Wantage. Received 
halt after one on Sunday afternoon, August 1, 1714. Queen’s 
death. She died at seven that morning.” . 

* A village where Mr. Pope’s ftther lived, and whence severai 
#f Mr. Pope’s letters were written. It is in Windsor forest, and 
lies hi Berkshire. 


FROM MR. BAPRER. 

A.^st8, 1714. 

Honoured Sir, — You may easily ima^u the 
concern we were all in on the sudden surprise of tbs 
queen’s death. I have hardly recovered it yet. Lord 
Bolingbroke told me last Friday that be would re- 
concile you to lady Somerset, and then it would be 
easy to set you right with the queen ; and that you 
should be made easy here and not go over. He said 
twenty things in your favour, and commanded me to 
bring you up, whatever was the consequence. He 
said further, he would make clear work with them. 
But all vanished in a minute : and he is now threat- 
ened and abused every day by the party, who publicly 
rejoice and swear they will turn out every Tory in 
England. 

Enclosed you have a letter from my lord : he de- 
sires you would come up and he anywhere incogmito. 
Why not at the queen^s house t 
The earl of Berkeley is to command the fleet to 
fetch over the king ; and the duke of Argyle is to go 
to Scotland. I send you the list of the twenty-five 
kings.* Poor lady Masham is almost dead with grief. 
4c * w « « w 

The parliament meets to-morrow, which will 
hinder me from coming down for three or four days ; 
but if you resolve to stay in the country further, I 
will certainly come down, for I must needs see you. 
Pray favour me with a line. I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble servant. Pray, come up. 

When my lord gave me the letter, he said he hoped 
you would come up and help to save the constitu- 
tion, which, with a little good management, might 
be kept in Tory hands.” 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London. August 5, 1714. 

1 HAVE written to Dawson** for a licence of absence 
for you ; but you know you must take the oaths in 
Ireland within three months. There are a great 
many here in the same circumstances : and, in all 
probability, some of them will desire an act of parlia- 
ment to have leave to do it here. In that case it will 
be no difficult matter to have you included. Mr. 
Lewis tells me he wrote to you to come up to town, 
and 1 see no reason why you should not. All matters 
go on very quiet, and we are not apprehensive of any 
disturbances. Stocks never rose so much in so few 
days. This is imputed to the hatred of the old trea- 
surer and the popularity of the new one. The Whigs 
were not in council when he was recommended. 
Lord Bolingbroke proposed it there, as well as to the 
queen; and 1 hope they two are upon very good 
terms, though Mr. Lewis seems positive of the con- 
trary. 1 never heard of any pique the duke had to 
him, but that he was to be chief minister ; and that 
being at an end, why may they not he reconciled t 
The dragon was thought to show more joy upon pro- 
claiming the king than was consistent with the obli- 
gation he had received from . He was hissed 

all the way by the mob, and some of them threw hal- 
ters into his coach. This was not the effect of party ; 
for the duke of Ormond was huxzaed throughout the 
whole city, and was followed by a vast crowd to his 
own bouse, though he used all possible endeavours 
to prevent it. There was an attempt to affront the 
captain in the cavalcade, but it did not succeed ; and, 
though a few hissed, the acclamations immediately 
drowned the noise. Not a single man showed the 
least respect to the colonel ; and last night my lord 

* The lords of the regeney. 

^ J. Dawson, esq., secretary to the lords^nstacet of MmkA 
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Bingley* wat beaten by mistake^ coining out of his 
houae. I doubt he has disobliged both sides so 
much that neither will ever own him ; and his ene- 
mies tell stories of him that I shall not belieTC till I 
find you allow them. 

The lords-Justices made a speech to the parliament 
to-day. If it comes out time enough I will send it 
you j| but 1 hear it only contains their proceedings 
upon the queen^s death ; that they have yet received 
no directions from the king ; and to desire the com- 
mons to continue the funds, which are expired. I 
am told our regents are already divided into four 
parties. The greatest use they have made yet of 
their power is to appoint my lord Berkeley to com- 
mand the fleet which is to bring over the king, and 
to make the duke of Bolton lord-lieutenant of Hamp- 
shire. 

I send you a Gazette, though I am ashamed to 
have it seen. I had writ a great deal more of the 
queen’s illness, an account of her birth, &c., but 1 
could not find out Mr. Lewis, and had nobody to 
consult with, and therefore chose rather to say too 
little than anything I doubted might be improper. 
Yesterday the duke of Marlborough made his public 
entry through the city ; first came about two hundred 
horsemen, three in a row, then a company of train- 
bands, with drums, &c., his own chariot with him- 
self ; then his duchess, followed by sixteen coaches 
with six horses, and between thirty and forty with 
two horses. There was no great mob when he passed 
through the Pall-mall, but there was in the city, and 
he was hissed by more than huzzaed. At Temple- 
bar, I am assured, the noise of hissing was loudest, 
though they had prepared their friends to receive 
him, and the gathering of others was only accidental. 
You may guess how great a favourite he is by some 
old stories of his behaviour at the camp when — 
was there, and afterwards at Hanover; and by the 
share he and his family have in the regency. But, 
to be sure, this discreet action will endear him more 
than any subject in England. We had bonfires, &c., 
at night. From the list of lords-justices and some 
other things we imagine to ourselves there will not 
be many changes ; but the vacancies for some time 
will be filled up with Whigs. 

What I blotted out in my last was something that 
passed between the captain [lord Bolingbroke] and 
Barber relating to you. After I had written they 
told me all letters would be opened, which made me 
blot out that passage. Barber says he gave you some 
account of it, though not a full one. I really believe 
lord Bolingbroke was very sincere in the professions 
he made to you, and he could have done anything. No 
minister was ever in that height of favour : and lady 
Masham was at least in as much credit as she had 
been in any time of her life. But these are melan- 
choly reflections. Pray send me your poem.** Hoc 
erait &c., or bring it up yourself. Barber told me 
he had been several hours with the captain upon a 
thing that should have come out, but was now at an 
end.® He did not tell what it was ; and I would not 
ask many questions for fear of giving him suspicion. 


FSOM ERASMUS LEWIS. ESQ. 

Whitehall, August?. 1714. 

Sir,'— I t is true you have nothing to do here ; but 
what have you to do anywhere else till you go to 

■ Who had been appointed ambaasadot'extraordinary to the 
eourt of Spain. 

^ Swift’s Imitation of pait of the sixth satire of the second 
took of Horace 

** I often wish’d that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a-y tar.” 

• ” Free Tlioughts.” 


h\^ 

Ireland, where you must indeed be before three 
montha* end in order to qualify yourself! The law 
requires it as much as if your deanery was but now 
conferred upon you. 

Arbuthnot is removed to Chelsea, and will settle 
there. The town fills every momtnt. We are as 
f^ull in the house of commons as at any time. We are 
gaping and staring to see who is to rule us. The 
Whigs think they shall engross all. We think we shall 
have our share. In the mean time, we have no di- 
vision at council or in parliament. I sent twice to 
Kensington to inquire after lady Maskam’s health. 
Next week I will go to see her, and will keep up 
my acquaintance, in all events, if she thinks fit. I 
doubt she and her sister are not perfectly easy in 
their affairs ; but you forgot one who is worse than 
either, that is Mrs. Hill, who has not a sous. I will 
stay here till our commission is either renewed to us 
or given to another. I am yours, &c. 


TO LADY masham. 

August?, 1714. 

Madam, — I had the honour of a letter from youi 
ladyship a week ago; and the day after came the 
unmrtunate news of the queen’s death, which made 
it altogether unseasonable, as perhaps it may be still, 
to give your ladyship this kind of trouble. Although 
my concern be as great as that of any other good 
subject for the loss of so excellent a princess, yet I 
can assure you, madam, it Is little to what I suffer 
upon your ladyship’s particular account. As you 
excel in the several duties of a tender mother, a true 
friend, and a loving wife, so you have been the best 
and most faithful servant to your mistress that ever 
any sovereign had. And although you have not been 
rewarded suitably to your merits, I doubt not but 
God will make it up to you in another life, and to 
your children and posterity in this. I cannot go 
about to comfort your ladyship in your great afillc- 
tion otherwise than by begging you to make use of 
your own piety and your own wisdom, of both which 
you have so great a share. You are no longer a ser- 
vant ; but you are still a wife, a mother, and a friend ; 
and you are bound in conscience to take care of your 
health in order to acquit yourself of these duties as 
well as you did of the other, which is now at an 
end. 

I pray God to support your ladyship under so 
great a share of load in this general calamity ; and 
remain, with the greatest respect and truth, madam, 
your ladyship’s most obedient and most obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I most heartily thank your ladyship for the favourable 
expressions and intentions in your letter, written 
at a time when you were at the height of favour 
and power. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

August 7, 1714. 

My Lord, — I had yours of the 3rd ; and our country 
post is so ordered that I could acknowledge it no 
sooner. It is true, my lord, the events of five days 
last week might furnish morals for another volume 
of Seneca. As to my lord Oxford, I told him freely 
my opinion before I left the towm, that he ought to 
resign at the end of the session. I said the same 
thing often to your lordship and my lady Masham, 
although you seemed to think otherwise, for some 
reasons ; and said so to him one afternoon, when I met 
you there with my lord-chancellor. But I remember 
one of the last nights I saw him (it was at lady Ma- 
sham’s lodgings), I said to him ** that upon the foot 
your lordship and he then were it was impotstblt 
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f oil could gerre together two months and I think 
wag just a week out in my calculation. I am only 
gorry that it was not a resignation rather than a re- 
moval, because the personal kindness and distinction 
I always received from his lordship and you ^ve me 
such a love for you both (if you great men will allow 
that expression in a little one), that I resolved to pre- 
serve it entire, however you differed between your- 
selves, and in this I did for some time follow your 
commands' and example. I impute it more to the 
candour of each of you than to my own conduct, 
that, having been for two years almost the only man 
who went between you, I never observed the least 
alteration in either of your countenances towards 
me. I will swear for no man’s sincerity, much less 
for that of a minister of state ; but thus much I have 
said, wherever it was proper, that your lordship’s 
proposals were always the fairest in the world, and 
I faithfully delivered them as I was empowered: 
and although I am no very skilful man at intrigue, 
yet I durst forfeit my head that, if the case were 
mine, I could either have agreed with you or put 
you dans voire tort. When I saw all reconciliation 
impracticable I thought fit to retire, and was resolved 
for some reasons (not to be mentioned at this dis- 
tance) to have nothing to do with whomever was to 
be last in. For either I should not be needed or 
not be made use of. And, let the case be what it 
would, I had rather be out of the way. All 1 pre- 
tended was to speak my thoughts freely, to represent 
persons and things without any mingle of my in- 
terest or passions, and sometimes to make use of an 
evil instrument, which was likely to cost me dear, 
even from those for whose service it was employed. 

I did believe there would be no further occasion for 
me upon any of those accounts. Besides, I had so 
ill an opinion of the queen’s health that I was con- 
fident you had not a quarter of time left for the work . 
you had to do ; having let slip the opportunity of 
cultivating those dispositions she had got after her 
sickness at Windsor. I never left pressing my lord 
Oxford with the utmost earnestness (and perhaps 
more than became me) that we might be put in 
such a condition as not to lie at mercy on this great 
event; and I am your lordship’s witness that you 
have nothing to answer for in that matter. I will, 
for once, talk in my trade, and tell you that I never 
saw anything more resemble our proceedings than 
a man of fourscore or in a deep consumption going 
on in his sins, although his physician assured him he 
could not live a week. Those wonderful refinements, 
of keeping men in expectation, and not letting your 
friends be too strong, might be proper in their season 
— Sed nunc non erat his locus. Besides, you kept 
your bread and butter till it was too stale for any- 
body to care for it. Thus your machine of four years’ 
modelling is dashed to pieces in a moment ; and as 
well by the choice of the regents as by their proceed- 
ings, I do not find there is any intention of managing 
you in the least. The whole nineteen* consist either 
of the highest party-men or (which mightily mends 
the matter) of such who left us upon the subject of 

• On the demise of the queen the following were lords of the 
regency until the arrival of George l.from Hanover arch- 
bishop TenUon ; lord Harcourt, lord-chancellor; the dnke of 
Hiickltigham, president of the council ; the duke of Shrewgbury, 
loru-iicutcnant of Ireland and lord-higlHraisuror of England ; 
the earl of Ikutmouth, lord privy-seal ; tlie earl of Stmfford, 
first lord-commissioner of the admiralty ; and sir Thomas Parker, 
lorcl-chief justice of the king’s bench ; who were appointed by 
of v»rrUament, To which the elector of Hanover was pleased 
to add the following : —the archbishop of York, the dukes of 
Somerset, Bolton, Devonshire, Kent, Argyll, Montrose, and 
Roxburgh; the earls of Peraliroke, Anglesea, Carlisle, Not- 
tingham, Abingdon, Scarborough, and Orford ; lord viscount 

Vo” osheud, lord Halifax, and lord Cowper. 


the peace and affected Jealousies about the iaoeet- 
sion. It might reasonably be expected that this 
quiet possession might convince the succes^r of the 
good dispositions of the church- party towards him ; 
and I ever thought there was a mighty failure some- 
where or other that this could not have been done 
in the queen’s life. But this is too much for what 
is past ; and yet, whoever observed and disliked the 
causes has some title to quarrel with the effects. 
As to what is to come, your lordship is in the prime 
of your years, plein des esprUs qui foumissent les «s- 
perances ; and you are now again to act that part 
(though in another assembly) which you formerly 
discharged so much to your own honour and the ad- 
vantage of your cause. You set out with the wind 
and tide against you, yet at last arrived at your port, 
from whence you are now driven back into open sea 
again. But not to involve myself in an allegory, I 
doubt whether, after this disappointment, you can 
go on with the same vigour you did in your more 
early youth. Experience, which has added to your 
wisdom, has lessened your resolution. You are now* 
a general, who, after many victories, have lost a bat- 
tle, and have not the same confidence in yourself or 
your troops. Your fellow- labourers have either made 
their fortunes or are past them, or will go over to 
seek them on the other side. — Yet, after all, and to 
resume a little courage ; to be at the head of the 
church interest is no mean station ; and that, as I take 
it, is now in your lordship’s power. In order to 
which I could heartily wish for that union you men- 
tion, because I need not tell you that some are 
more dexterous at pulling down their enemies than, 
&c. We have certainly more heads and hands than 
our adversaries ; but it must be confessed they have 
stronger shoulders and better hearts. 1 only doubt 
my friends, the rabble, are at least grown trimmers ; 
and that setting up the cry of ** trade and wool,’' 
against “Sacheverell and the church,” has cooled 
their zeal. I take it for granted there will be a new 
parliament against winter, and if they will retain me 
on the other side as their counsellor I will engage 
them a majority. But since it is possible I may not 
be so far in their good graces, if your lordship thinks 
my service may be of any use in this new world, I 
will be ready to attend you by the beginning of 
winter. For the misfortune is, that I must go to 
Ireland to take the oaths, which I never refiected on 
till I had notice from some friends in London ; and 
the sooner I go the better, to prevent accidents, for 
I would not willingly want a favour at present. I 
think to set out in a few days, but not before your 
lordship’s commands and instructions may reach me. 

I cannot conclude without offering my humblest 
thanks and acknowledgments for your lordship’s 
kind intentions towards me (if this accident had not 
happened), of which I received some general hints. 

I pray God direct your lordship : and I desire you 
will believe me to be what I am, with the utmost 
truth and respect, your lordship’s most obedient, &c. 

Jonathan Swift- 

TO ARCHDEAfX)N WALLS. 

Letcombe, August 8, 1714. 

If I had but fixed a week sooner for my journey to 
Ireland I should have avoided twenty inconveni- 
encies tliathave since happened tome, and been with 
you the time I am now writing. Upon the earl of 
Oxford’s removal he desired I would go with him 
into Herefordshire, which I consented to, and wrote 
you word of it, desiring you would renew my licence 
of absence at the end of this month, for I think it 
then expires. Two days after I had earnest invita 
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flon fiom thofe in power to go up to town and assist 
them in their new ministry; which 1 resolved to 
excuse ; but, before I could write, news came of the 
queen's death, and all our schemes broke to shatters. 
I am told 1 must take the oaths in Ireland in three 
months ; and I think it is better travelling now than 
later ; and although I am earnestly pressed by our 
broken leaders to come up to town, I shall not do 
it ; but hope to set out on the 16th instant toward 
Ireland, and if it please God be with you in nine or 
ten days after this come to your hands. However, 
let my licence be renewed before it expires. I think 
I answered yours in my last. I leave all things en- 
tirely to you and Mr. Forbes. My service to gossip 
Doll, Goody Stoyte, and Martha, and Mr. Manley and 
lady. Mr. Manley is, I believe, now secure in his 
>st, and it will be my turn to solicit favours from 
him. I have taken up Mr. Fetherston’s money to 
pay some debts in London. I desire you will pay 
him 501. with the usual exchange at twenty days* 
tight, or later if it be convenient. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

Whitehall, August 10, 1714. 

I NEVER differed from you in opinion in any point 
to much as in your proposal to accommodate matters 
between the dragon and his qwndam friends. I 
will venture to go so far with you as to say he con- 
tributed to his own disgrace, by his petitesses, more 
than they did or ever had it in their power to do. 
But since they would admit of no terms of accom- 
modation when he offered to serve them in their 
own way, I had rather see his dead carcase than that 
he should now tamely submit to those who have 
loaded him with all the obloquy malice could suggest 
and tongues utter. Have not Chartres,* Brinsden,^ 
and all the runners been employed to call him dog, 
villain, sot, and worthless t And shall he after this join 
them 1 To what end! I have great tenderness for lady 
[Masham], and think her best way is to retire and 
enjoy the comforts of a domestic life. But sure the 
earth has not produced such monsters as Mercuiialis 
fiord Bolingbroke], and his companion [probably the 
lord-chancellor Harcourt], and tl ' 

of Rochester]. The last openly avows he never hai 
obligations to the dragon, and loads him with ten 
thousand crimes ; thpugh his greatest in reality 
was preferring him. But to come out of this rant ; 
what should they be friends for! Cut honof Are we 
in a dream ! Is the queen alive again! Can the lady 
[lady Masham] hereafter make any figure but a j9#r- 
tona mtda in a drama ! If the dragon declares against 
the man of mercury, he may strike in with the ter- 
Hum quid that will probably arise ; but with him he 
can never be otherwise than spurned and hated. 
The natural result of this is, that, however I may for 
my private satisfaction desire to see you here, 1 can- 
not but think you should go to Ireland to qualify 
yourself, and then return hither when the chaos will 
be jumbled into some kind of order. If the king 
keeps some Tories in employment, the notion of 
Whig and Tory will be lost ; but that of court and 
country will arise.® The regency has declared in 
favour of the Whigs in Ireland. I believe Mr, Thomas 
will stand his ground. We shall be dissolve! as soon 
as we have settled the civil list. We have no appear- 
ance that any attempt will be formed by the pretender. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

August 11, 1714. 

I SWEAR I did ixDt imagine that you could have held 
out through two pages, even of snr all paper, in so 

• The notorious colonel Chartres. 

» An oculist, and lord Bolingbroke’s private agent. 

* A prediction we have seen t'uldllod. 


grave a style. Your state of late passages is right 
enough. I reflect upon them with indignation, and 
shall never forgive myself for having trusted so long to 
BO much real pride and awkward humility ; to an air 
of such familiar friendship, and a heart so void of all 
tenderness ; to such a temper of engrossing business 
and power, and so perfect an incapacity to manage 
one, with such a tyrannical disposition to abuse the 
other, &c.* 

But enough of this I cannot load him as a knave, 
without fixing fool on myself. 

For you I have a most sincere and warm affection, 
and in every part of my life will show it. Go into 
Ireland, since it must be so, to swear,** and come 
back into Britain to bless : to bless me and those 
few friends who will enjoy you. 

Johannes Tonsor [John Barber] brings you this 
From him you will hear what is doing. Adieu, love 
me, and love me the better because, after a greater 
blow than most men ever felt, I keep up my spirit 
am neither dejected at what has passed, nor appre- 
hensive at what is to come. Me& virtute me involve. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Londou, August 12, 1714. 

Our justices sit several hours every day without 
affording us the least news. I do not hear anything 
they have done worth mentioning, except some orders 
they have given about the dispute in the city of 
Dublin. You may be sure they are not such as will 
please our friends ; but I think you and I agreed in 
condemning those proceedings in our own people. 
My lord Derby is made lord-lieutenant of Lancashire. 
That and Hampshire are the only vacant employ- 
ments they have filled up ; I suppose under pretence 
of their being maritime counties. If the Whigs had 
directed the list of regents, Marlborough, Sunder- 
land, and Wharton had not been left out. There are 
five Tories, too, that would not have been in. Though 
they were a little whimsical for three or four days 
about the succession, they seem to recant and own 
themselves in an error by the later votes. Every 
one of them approved the peace, and were for the 
address at the end of the last session, that it was safe, 
honourable, and advantageous. Considering what 
ministers were employed here by the court of Han- 
over, and that the king himself had little information 
but what he received from them, I think his list 
shows no ill disposition to the Tories : and they say 
he is not apt to be hasty in removing the persons he 
doyment. The bill is brought in for grant- 
ing him the old duties for the civil list. One Wykes,® 
of Northampton, moved to tack the place-bill to it; 
but nobody seconded him, and he was extremely 
laughed at. He happens unlukily to be a Tory. 

Did you receive your papers last post ! The first 
copy’* is not yet left at St. Dunstan’s.® Should I send 
to Barber for it in lord Bolingbroke’s name ! I have 
writ to him to bring in his bill, and as soon as he 
comes I will pay him. I suppose I shall see him to- 
morrow. I wish you a good journey to Ireland. 
But if 1 hear Saturday’s post comes into Wantage 
on Sunday, I shall trouble you again. Pray let me 
know when you land in Ireland, that I may write 
to you if anything happens worth while. I shall be 
very impatient for what you promise me from thence. 
I should be very glad to hear from you while you are 
on the road. 

• He means lord Oxford. 

b To take the oaths to the government on king George's 
ceuion. 

« William Wykes, M.P. for Northampton in two pciiia 
ments. 1713 and 1714. 

The first draught of the “ Free Thoughts.” 

® Tlie coffeehouse so called 
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Lord Anglesey ceme to town last Tuesday. They 
ere all here now except Pembroke and Stnmbrd. 

Charles Eyersfield* is making his court to the 
dukes of Somenet and Argyle ; he declares he will 
keep his place if he can, and that he will not stir for 
Campion's election in the county of Sussex. Cam- 
pion and he have had some high words upon that 
account. Lord Orford told the commissioners of the 
admiralty they were ignorant, negligent of their 
doty, and wanted seal for the kimr's service. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

August IS. 1714. 

My dear Friend, — I thank you for your kind 
letter, which is very comfortable upon such a melan- 
choly occasion. My dear mi8tre8s*s days were num- 
bered even in my imagination, and could not exceed 
such certain limits ; but of that small number a 
great deal was cut off by the last troublesome scene 
of this contention among her servants. I believe 
sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller 
than death was to her ; only it surprised her too sud- 
denly before she had signed her will ; which no 
doubt her being involved into so much business hin- 
dered her from finishing. It was unfortunate that 
she had been persuaded, as is supposed by Lowndes, 
that it was necessary to have it under the great seal. 

I have figured to myself all this melancholy scene ; 
and even, if it be possible, worse than it has happen- 
ed, twenty times ; so that I was prepared for it. My 
case is not half so deplorable as poor lady Masham’s 
and several of the queen’s servants ; some of whom 
have no chance for their bread but the generosity 
of his present majesty, which several people that 
know him very much commend. So far is plain 
from what has happened in public affairs, that what 
one party has affirmed of the settlement has proved 
true, and that it was firm ; that it was in some mea- 
sure an advantage to the successor not to have been 
here, and so obliged to declare himself in several 
things in which he is now at liberty. And indeed 
never any prince in this respect came to the crown 
with greater advantage. I can assure you the peace- 
able scene that now appears is a disappointment to 
more than one set of people. 

1 have an opportunity calmly and philosophically 
to consider that treasure of vileness and baseness 
that I always believe to be in the heart of man ; and 
to behold them exert their insolence and baseness : 
every new instance, instead of surprising and griev- 
ing me as it does some of my friends, really diverts 
me and in a manner improves my theory ; though I 
think I have not met with it in my own case except 
from one man, and he was very far mistaken, for to 
him I would not abate one grain of my proud spirit. 
Dear friend, the last sentence of your letter quite 
kills me. Never repeat that melancholy tender 
word, that you will endeavour to forget me. I am 
sure I never can forget you till I meet with (what is 
impossible) another whose conversation I can delight 
so much in as Dr. Swift's ; and yet that is the small- 
est thing I ought to value you for. That hearty sin- 
cere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all 
your commerce, is what I am sure I never can find 
in another. Alas ! I shall often want a faithful mo- 
nitor, one that would vindicate me behind my back, 
and tell me my faults to my face. God knows I 
write this with tears in my eyes. Yet do not be 
obstinate, but come up for a little time to London ; 
and if you must needs go, we may concert a manner ’ 
of correspondence wherever we are. I have a letter 
&om Gay Juaft before the queen's death. Is he not 

■ Mamber for Horshaiq. 


a true poet who had not one of his own books to 
give to the princess that asked for one 1 

TO MISS VANHOMRIOH. 

August 19. 1714. 

I HAD your letter last post, and before you can send 
me another I shall set out for Ireland. I must go 
and take the oaths ; and the sooner the better. If 
you are in Ireland when I am there I shall see you 
very seldom. It is not a place for any freedom ; but 
it is where everything is known in a week, and 
magnified a hundred degrees. These are rigorous 
laws that must be passed through : but it is proba« 
ble we may meet in London in winter ; r if not, 
leave all to fate that seldom comes to humour our 
inclinations. I say all this out of the perfect esteem 
and friendship I have for you. These public mis- 
fortunes have altered all my measures and broke my 
spirits. God Almighty bless you. I shall I hope 
be on horseback in a day after this comes to your 
hand. I would not answer your questions for a mil- 
lion ; nor can I think of them with any ease of mind. 
Adieu. 


PROM CHARLES FORD. ESQ. 

August 14. 1714.* 

I HOPE you did not pay the two shillings for postage. 
If you did, pray send me the cover that I may^inquire 
into the meaning of it. 

I suppose you expect news upon Gragg’s return 
from Hanover ; but I do not hear a word more than 
what you have in the lords-justices' speech. Yes- 
terday morning after he came the Whigs looked de- 
jected, and our friends very much pleased ; though 
I do not know any reason for either, unless it was 
expected by both sides that he would hfve brought 
orders for alterations. It seems the dragon’s enter- 
tainment was on a family account, upon the agree- 
ment between lord Harley and lord Pelham ; and 
only those who were concerned in their affairs were 
invited. But slighter grounds would have served to 
raise a story at this time, and it was sufficient that 
my lord Townshend and lord Cowper dined at his 
house. However, we look upon him as lost to our 
side ; and he has certainly made advances of civility 
to the Whigs, which they have returned with the 
utmost contempt. I am told Dismal [earl of Not- 
tingham] begins to declare for his old friends, and 
protests he was really afraid for the protestant suc- 
cession, which made him act in the manner he did. 
The foreign peers are certainly deprived of their 
right of voting by the express words of the act of 
succession ; and it appears it was the intention of 
the legislature at that time, for prince George of 
Denmark was excepted by name ; but it is thought 
the lords will interpret it otherwise when it comes to 
be tried. They do not lose the other privileges of 
peerage, and their posterity bom here may sit in the 
house. The same clause extends to the house of 
commons ; and no foreigner can enjoy any employ- 
ment civil or military. They may be favourable to 
the lords, who are all Whigs ; but I doubt poor duke 
Disney will lose his regiment. I suppose Barber 
has given you an account of lord Bolingbroke's pam- 
phlet. If you and he are not come to an iclairdsae* 
ment upon it, I shall send to him for it. I long for 
the other. Yesterday the commons voted nerniac 
eon. to pay the Hanover troops that deserted us in 
1712. To-day sir William Wyndham, Campion, 
and two or three more, gave some opposition to it, 
for which they were extremely blamed. I think 

■ On the back of this letter id the following note of the deani 
— Memorandum..— *1 left Iietcomlie, August 16. 1714, in orde* 
to go to Ireland. ' 
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they had acted right if they had spoke against It 
yesterday ; but it seems they were not then in the 
house. They had not strength enough to-day to 
come to a division. 

Once more I wish you a good journey and a quick 
return ; and I hope you will find things go better 
than you expect. 

FROM MR. GAY TOcDR. ARBUTHNOT. OR THE DEAN 
OF ST. PATRICK’S. 

Haaovei, August Ifi, 1714. 

You remember I suppose that I was to write you 
abundance of letters from Hanover ; but as one of 
the most distinguishing qualities of a politician is 
secrecyi you must not expect from me any arcanas 
of state. There is another thing that is necessary to 
establish the character of a politician; which is 
to seem always to be full of affairs of state; to 
know the consultations of the cabinet council, when 
at the same time all his politics are collected from 
newspapers. Which of these two causes my secrecy 
is owing to I leave you to determine. There is yet 
one thing more that is extremely necessary for a 
foreign minister, which he can no more be without 
than an artisan without his tools ; I mean the terms 
of his art. I call it an art, or a science, because I 
think the king of France has established an academy 
to instruct the young Machiavelians of his country in 
the deep and profound science of politics. To the 
end that I might be qualified for an employment of 
this nature, and not only be qualified myself, but (to 
speak in the style of sir John Falstaff) bo the cause 
of qualifications in others, I have made it my busi- 
ness to read memoirs, treatises, &c. And as a dic- 
tionary of law-terms is thought necessary for young 
beginners, so I thought a dictionary of terms of state 
would be no less useful for young politicians. The 
terms of politics being not so numerous as to swell 
into a volume, especially in time of peace (for in 
time of war all the terms of fortification are in- 
cluded), I thought fit to extract them in the same 
manner for the benefit of young practitioners, as a 
famous author has compiled his learned treatise of 
the law called the “ Doctor and Student.*' I have 
not made any great progress in this piece ; but how- 
ever I will just give you a specimen of it, which will 
make you in the same manner a judge of the design 
and nature of this treatise. 

Politician, What are the necessary tools for a 
prince to work with % 

indent. Ministers of state 

Pol. What are the two great qualities of a minis- 
ter of state t 

Stud. Secrecy and despatch. 

Pol. Into how many parte are the ministers of 
state divided 1 

Stud, Into two. First, ministers of state at home ; 
secondly, ministers of state abroad, who are called 
foreign ministers. 

Pol, Very right. Now, as I design you for the 
latter of these employments, I shall waive saying 
anything of the first of these. What are the differ- 
ent degrees of foreign ministers. 

Stud, The different degrees of foreign ministers 
are as follow : — first, plenipotentiaries ; second, am- 
bassadors extraordinary; third, ambassadors in or- 
dinary; fourth, envoys-extraordinary ! fifth, envoys 
in ordinary; sixth, residents; seventh, consuls; and 
eighth, secretaries. 

Pol, How is a foreign minister to be known t 

Stttd, By his aredentiolB. 

Pol, When are a foreign minister's credentials to 
be delivered t 

Stud. Upon his first admission into the presence 


of the prince to whom he is sent, otherwise called 
his first audience. |||l« 

Pol. How many kinds oflUpiences are there ? 

Stud, Two, which are called a public audience, 
gad a private audience. 

Pol. What should a foreign minister's behaviour 
be when he has his first audience! 

Stud, He should bow profoundly, speak deli- 
berately, and wear both sides of his long periwig 
before, Stc, 

By these few questions and answers you may be 
able to make some judgment of the usefulness of 
this politic treatise. Wicquefort it is true can never 
be sufiiciently admired for his elaborate treatise of 
the conduct of an ambassador in all his negotiations : 
but I design this only as a compendium, or the am- 
bassador's manual, or vade mecum, 

I have written so far of this letter and do not 
know who to send it to ; but I have now determined 
to send it either to Dr. Arbuthnot, the dean of St. 
Patrick’s, or to both. My lord Clarendon is very 
much approved of at court, and I believe is not dis- 
satisfied with his reception. We have not much 
vwiety of diversions ; what we did yesterday and 
to-day we shall do to-morrow ; which is to go to 
court, and walk in the gardens at Herenhausen. If 
I write any more my letter will be just like my di- 
versions, the same thing over and over again. — So 
sirs, your most obliged humble servant, 

John Gay. 

I would have written this letter over again, hul 
I had not time. Correct all my errata. 

FROM MR. JERVAS TO MR. POPE. 

August 20, 1714. 

I HAVE a particular to tell you at this time, which 
pleases me so much that you must expect a more 
than ordinary alacrity in every turn. You know 
how I could keep you in suspense for twenty lines, 
but I will tell you directly that Mr. Addison and i 
have had a conversation that it would have been 
worth your while to have been placed behind the 
wainscot or behind some half-length picture to have 
heard. He assured me that he would make use no. 
only of his interest but of his art to do you some 
service ; he did not mean his art of poetry, but his 
art at court; and he is sensible that nothing can 
have a better air for himself than moving in your 
favour, especially since insinuations were spread that 
he did not care you should prosper too much as a 
poet. He protests that it shall not be his fault it 
there is not the best intelligence in the world and 
the most hearty friendship, &c. He owns he was 
afraid Dr. Swift might have carried you too far 
among the enemy during the heat of the animosity ; 
but now all is safe, and you are escaped even in his 
opinion. I promised in your name, like a good god- 
father, not that you should renounce the devil and 
all his works, but that you should be delighted to 
find him your friend merely for his own sake ; there- 
fore prepare yourself for some civilities. 

1 have done Homer’s head,^ shadowed and height- 
ened carefully; and I enclose the outline of the 
same size, that you may determine whether you 
would have it so large, or reduced to make room for 
feuillage or laurel round the oval, or about the 
square of the bustot perhaps there is something 
more solemn in the image itself if 1 can get it well 
performed. 

If 1 have been instrumental in bringing you and 
Mr. Addison together with all sincerity, 1 value my- 

I • Prefixed to the first edition of Pope’s tiamUfion of Uw 

« Iliad. 
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telf upon it as an ac^table piece of service to such 
a one as 1 know yoii|||be. 

^1^ Yours, &c. 


FROM MR. POPE TO MR. JERVAS. 

August 27, 1714. 

I AM just arrived from Oxford, very well diverted 
and entertained there. Every one is much con- 
cerned for the queen’s death. No panegyrics ready 
yet for the king. 

I admire your Whig principles of resistance ex- 
ceedingly, in the spirit of the Barcelonians : I join 
in your wish for them. Mr. Addison's verses on 
Liberty in his letter from Italy would be a good 
form of prayer in my opinion. 

" O Liberty I thou goddess heavenly bright I” &c. 

What you mention of the friendly office you en- 
deavoured to do betwixt Mr. Addison and me de- 
serves acknowledgments on my part You tho- 
roughly know my regard to his character, and my 
propensity to testify it by all ways in my power. 
You as thoroughly know the scandalous meanness 
of that proceeding which was used by Philips to 
make a man I so highly value suspect my dispositions 
towards him. But as, after all, Mr. Addison must 
be the judge in what regards himself, and has seemed 
to be no very just one to me, so I must own to you 
I expect nothing but civility from him, how much 
soever I wish for his friendship. As for any offices 
of real kindness or service which it is in his power 
to do me, 1 should be ashamed to receive them from 
any man who had no better opinion of my morals 
than to think me a party-man j nor of my temper, 
than to believe me capable of maligning or envying 
another’s reputation as a poet. So I leave it to time 
to convince him as to both, to show him the shallow 
depths of those half-witted creatures who misin- 
formed him, and to prove that I am incapable of 
endeavouring to lessen a person whom I would be 

5 )roud to imitate, and therefore ashamed to flatter, 
'n a word, Mr. Addison is sure of my respect at all 
times, and of my real friendship whenever he shall 
think flt to know me for what I am. 

For all that passed betwixt Dr. Swift and me, you 
know the whole (without reserve) of our corre- 
spondence. The engagements T had to him were 
such as the actual services he had done me in rela- 
tion to the subscription for Homer obliged me to. 
I must have leave to be grateful to him and to any 
one who serves me, let him be never so obnoxious 
to any party : nor did the Tory party ever put me to 
the hardship of asking this leave, which is the great- 
est obligation I owe to it ; and I expect no greater 
from the Whig party than the same liberty — a curse 
on the word party ^ which I have been forced to use 
so often in this period ! I wish the present reign * 
may put an end to the distinction, that there may be 
no other for the future than that of honest and 
knave, fool and man of sense ; these two sorts must 
always be enemies ; but for the rest, may all people 
do as you and I — believe what they please, and be 
friends. — I am, &c. Alexander Pope. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. POPE. 

London, Septeml)er 7, 1714. 

I AM extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a 
poor old distressed courtier, commonly the most 
despisable thing in the world. This blow has so 
roused Scriblerus that he has recovered his senses, 
• Unfortunately it did not put an end to party dUtinctions ; 
blit, by proscribing the Tories, heightened and continued llie 
mmmosity of both parties. — How appositely may this be amdied 
to the present reign I 


and thinks and talks like other men* From oeltig 
frolicsome and gay he is turned grave and morose. 
His lucubrations lie neglected among old news- 
papers, cases, petitions, and abundance of unanswer* 
able letters, I wish to God they had been among 
the papers of a noble lord [Bolingbroke] sealed up : 
then might Scriblerus have passed for the pretender ; 
and it would have been a most excellent and labo- 
rious work for the “Flying Post,’’ or some such 
author, to have allegorized all his adventures into a 
plot, and found out mysteries somewhat like th« 
“ Key to the Lock.” 

Martinis office is now the second door on the left 
hand in Dover-street, where he will be glad to see 
Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom 
he can still afibrd a half-pint of claret. It is with 
some pleasure that he contemplates the world still 
busy, and all mankind at work for him. I have seen 
a letter from dean Swift. He keeps up his noble 
spirit ; and though like a man knocked down, you 
may behold him still with a stern countenance, and 
aiming a blow at his adversaries. I will add no 
more, being in haste ; only that I will never forgive 
you if you cannot use my foresaid house in Dover- 
street with the same freedom as you did that in St. 
Jameses ; for as our friendship was not begun upon 
the relation of a courtier, so I hope it will not end 
with it. I shall always be proud to be reckoned 
amongst the number of your friends and humble ser- 
vants. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, September 14, 1714. 

My Lord, — I hope your lordship, who were always 
so kind to me while you were a servant, will not for- 
get me now in your greatness. I give you this cau- 
tion, because I really believe you will be apt to be 
exalted in your new station of retirement, which was 
the only honourable post that those who gave it you 
were capable of conferring. And as, in other em- 
ployments, the circumstances with which they are 
given are sometimes said to be equally valuable with 
the gift itself, so it was in your case. The sealing 
up your office, and especially without any directions 
from the king, discovered such sentiments of you in 
such persons as would make any honest man proud 
to share them. 

I must be so free as to tell you that this new office 
of retirement will be harder for you to keep than 
that of secretary : and you lie under one great disad- 
vantage, besides your being too young ; that, whereas 
none but knaves and fools desire to deprive you of 
your former post, all the honest men in England will 
be for putting you out of this. 

I go on in writing though I know not how to send 
you my letter. If I were sure it would be opened 
by the sealers of your office, I would fill it with some 
terms of art that they would better deserve than 
relish. 

It is a point of wisdom too hard for me not to 
look back with vexation upon past management. 
Divines tell us often from their pulpits “ that half 
the pains which some men take to be damned would 
have compassed their salvation:” this, I am sure, was 
extremely our case. I know not what motions your 
lordship intends, but if I see the old Whig measures 
taken in the next elections, and that the court, the 
bank. East India, and South Sea, act strenuously, 
and procure a majority, I shall lie down and heg of 
Jupiter to heave the cart out of the dirt 

I would give all I am worth, for the sake of my 
countrj^ that you had left your mantle with some- 
body in the house of commons, or that a doieu 
honest men among them had only so many shreds of 
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It ^And so, having despatched all our friends in 
England, off flies a splinter, and knocks two go- 
vernors of Ireland dead. I remember we never 
had leisure to think of that kingdom. The poor dead 
queen is used like the giant Longaron in Rabelais. 
Pantagruel took Longaron by the heels, and made 
him his weapon to kill twenty other giants ; then flung 
him over a river into the town and killed two ducks 
and an old cat. I could talk very wisely to you, but 
you would regard me not. I could bid you non 
pera/re de repuhlicd ; and say that res nolunt diu male 
adminietrari. But I will cut all short, and assure 
you that if you do not save us I will not be at the 
ains ol racking my invention to guess how we shall 
e saved ; and yet I have read Polybius. 

They tell me you have a very good crop of wheat, 
but the barley is bad. Hay will certainly be dear 
unless we have an open winter. I hope you found 
your hounds in good condition, and that Bright has 
not made a stirrup-leather of your jockey-belt. 

I imagine you now smoking with your humdrum 
squire (I forget his name), who can go home at mid- 
night and open a dozen gates when he is drunk. 

I beg your lordship not to ask me to lend you any 
money. If you will come and live at the deanery, 
and furnish up an apartment, I will find you in vic- 
tuals and drink, which is more than ever you got by 
the court : and, as proud as you are, I hope to see 
you accept a part of this offer before you die. 

The take this country ; it has in three weeks 

spoiled two as good sixpenny pamphlets as ever a 
proclamation was issued against. And since we talk 
of that, there will not be ****** ♦.» 

1 shall be cured of loving England as the fellow was 
of his ague, by getting himself whipped through the 
town. 

I would retire too if I could ; but my country-seat, 
where I have an acre of ground, is gone to ruin. 
The wall of my own apartment is fallen down, and 
I want mud to rebuild it, and straw to thatch it. 
Besides, a spiteful neighbour has seized on six feet 
of ground, carried off my trees, and spoiled my 
grove. All this is literally true, and I have not for- 
titude enough to go and see those devastations. 

But in return, I live a country life in town, see 
nobody, and go every day once to prayers, and hope 
in a few months to grow as stupid as the present 
situation of affairs will require. 

Well, after all, parsons are not such bad company, 
especially when they are under subjection ; and I let 
none but such come near me. 

However, pray God forgive them by whose indo- 
lence, neglect, or want of friendship, I am reduced 
to live with twenty leagues of salt water between 
your lordship and me, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

October 19, 1714. 

Dear Brother, — Even in affliction your letter made 
me melancholy, and communicated some of the spleen 
which you had when you wrote it, and made me for- 
feit some of my reputation of cheerfulness and tem- 
per under afflictions. However, I have so many 
subjects amongst my friends and fellow-servants to 
be grieved for, that I can easily turn it off myself 
wiA credit. The queen’s poor servants are, like so 
many poor orphans, exposed in the very streets : and 
those whose past obligations of gratitude and honour 
ought to have engaged them to have represented their 
case, pass by them like so many abandoned creatures, 
without the possibility of ever being able to make the 

• Here are two os three words in the mapuscnpt totally 

erased and illegible. 
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least return for a favour ; which has added to my 
theory of human virtue. 

I wish I did not only haunt vou in the obliging 
and affectionate sense you are jileased to express it^ 
but were personally present with you ; and I think 
it were hardly in the power of fortune not to make 
some minutes pleasant. I dine with my lord and 
lady Masham to-day, where we will as usually re- 
member you. 

You have read, ere this time, ** The History of 
the White Staff,"® which is either contrived by an 
enemy, or by himself to bring down vengeance : and 
I have told some of his nearest friends so. All the 
dragon [earl of Oxford] can say will not give him 
one single friend amongst the whole party ; and 
therefore I even wonder at him, which you will say 
is a strange thing. The very great person of all 
[probably king George I.J can hardly speak of him 
with patience. The Conde [earl of Peterborough] 
acts like a man of spirit, makes up to the king and 
talks to him, and would have acted with more sense 
than any of them, could he have had anybody to 
have acted along with him ; nos numerus sumttSf &c. 
The man you speak of is just as you describe, so I 
beg pardon. Shadwell says he will have my place at 
Chelsea. Garth told me his merit was, giving intel- 
ligence about his mistress’s health. I desired he 
would do me the favour to say that I valued myself 
upon quite the contrary, and I hoped to live to see 
the day when his majesty would value me the more 
for it too. I have not seen anything as yet to make 
me recant a certain inconvenient opinion I have, 
that one cannot pay too deair for peace of mind. 

Poor philosopher Berkeley has now the idea** of 
health, which was very hard to produce in him ; for 
he had an idea of a strange fever upon him so strong 
that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a 
contrary one. Poor Gay is much where he was, 
only out of the duchess’s [duchess of Monmouth] 
family and service. He has some confidence in the 
princess and countess of Picborough ; I wish it may 
be significant to him. I advised him to make a poem 
upon the princess before she came over, describing 
her to the English ladies ; for it seems the princess 
does not dislike that. (She is really a person that 1 
believe will give great content to everybody.) But 
Gay was 'u such a groveling condition as to the 
affairs of the world, that his Muse would not stoop 
to visit him. I can say no more of news than that 
you will find the proceedings hitherto have been 
comparatively gentle. Adieu. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MB. FORD.* 

October 19, 1714. 

Dear Sir, — I thank you kindly for yours, with the 
enclosed from our friend. I would have obeyed your 
commands as to “ The History of the White St^;" 
but tliere really is no answer to it, more than a thing 
that rises just out of what is said in the history ; 
none writ on purpose by any one that knows matters 
of fact, or can contradict what he says ; or indeed 
writ by concert of the persons that are attacked. And 
I reckon any other is not worth your while to read. 
The dragon denies it ; but, as I told the governor, it 
is necess^-ry for him to do that in a very solemn and 
strong manner, else there will be a ripping answer, 
as you say. All things go on at the usual rate. I 

• A pamplet by Mr. Daniel De Foe— ** The Secret History 
of the White Staff; bein^ an account of affairs under the eon- 
duct of some late ministerei, and of what might probably hav« 
happened if her majesty had not died.'* 

Tliis allodeK to his l)ook, in which he attempts to prove 
that all things supposed to depend upon a material world sub- 
sist onl^ in idea. 

* Written on the same paper with the last. 
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am at an uncertainty atill aa to my little office. I 
leare them to do just as they please. George Field- 
ing and brigadier Briton are grooms of the bed- 
chamber, which does not seem altogether the doing 
of a certain great man. The groom of the stole is 
still uncertain, lying between two that you know. I 
am told that the great person of all has spoken more 
contemptibly of the dragon than of anybody, and in 
very hard terras. Has not he managed finely at last t 
The princess gives great content to everybody. I will 
add no more, being to write on the other side to the 
dean, which pray forward. 

TO SIR ARTHUR LANGFORD. 

Trim, October 80, 1714. 

Sib, — I was to wait on you the other day, and was 
told by your servant that you are not to be seen till 
toward evening, which, at the distance I am at this 
time of the year, cannot easily be compassed. My 
principal business was to let you know that since 
my last return from England many persons have 
complained to me that I suffered a conventicle to be 
kept in my parish, and in a place where there never 
was any before. I mentioned this to your nephew 
Rowley in Dublin when he came to me with this 
message from you ; but I could not prevail with him 
to write to you about it. I have always looked upon 
you as an honest gentleman, of great charity and 
piety in your way ; and I hope you will remember at 
the same time that it becomes you to be a legal man, 
and that you will not promote nor encourage, much 
less give a beginning to, a thing directly contrary to 
the law. You know the dissenters in Ireland are 
suffered to have their conventicles only by conniv- 
ance, and that only in places where they formerly 
used to meet. Whereas this conventicle of yours is 
a new thing, in a new place, entirely of your own 
erection, and perverted to this ill use from the design 
-ou outwardly seemed to have intended it for. It 
has been the weakness of the dissenters to be too 
sanguine and assuming upon events in the state 
which appeared to give them the least encourage- 
ment ; and this, in other turns of affairs, has proved 
very much to their disadvantage. The most mode- 
rate churchmen may be apt to resent when they see 
a sect, without toleration by law, insulting the esta- 
blished religion. Whenever the legislature shall 
think fit to give them leave to build new conventicles, 
all good churchmen will submit ; but till then we can 
hardly see it without betraying our church. 1 hope, 
therefore, you will not think it hard if I take those 
methods which my duty obliges me to prevent this 
growing evil as far as it lies in my power, unless you 
shall think fit, from your own prudence, or the ad- 
vice of some understanding friends, to shut up the 
doors of that conventicle for the future. I am, with 
true friendship and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, B. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

November 4, 1714. 

Sir, — I have one letter from you to acknowledge, 
which I will do very soon. In the mean time I send 
this to acquaint you that, if you have not already hid 
your papers in some private place in the hands of a 
trusty friend, I fear they will fall into the hands of 
our enemies. Sure you have already taken care in 
this matter, by what the public prints told you of 
tlie proceedings of the great men toward the earl of 
Strafford and Mr. Prior. However, for greater cau- 
tion, this is sent you by . I am, &c. 

FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Dublin, 1714. 

You once had s maxim, which was to act what ivas 


right and not mind what the world would say. 1 
wish you would keep to it now. Pray, what can be 
wrong in seeing and advising an unhappy young 
woman t I cannot imagine. You cannot but know 
that your frowns make my life unsupportable. You 
have taught me to distinguish, and then to leave me 
miserable. Now all I beg is, that you will for once 
counterfeit (since you cannot otherwise) that in- 
dulgent friend you once were, till I get the better of 
these difficulties. 

FROM THE SAME. 

Dnblia, 1714. 

You bid me be easy and you would see me as often 
as you could. You had better have said, as often as 
you could get the better of your inclinations so 
much ; or as often as you remembered there was 
such a one in the world. If you continue to treat 
me as you do you will not be made uneasy by me 
long. It is impossible to describe what I have suf- 
fered since I saw you last. I am sure I could have 
borne the rack much better than those killing words 
of yours. Sometimes I have resolved to die without 
seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your misfor- 
tune, did not last long. For there is something in 
human nature that prompts one so to find relief in 
this world I must give way to it, and beg you would 
see me and speak kindly to me, for 1 am sure you 
would not condemn any one to suffer what I have 
done could you but know it. The reason I write to 
you is, because I cannot tell it to you should 1 see 
you. For when I begin to complain, then you are 
angry ; and there is something in your looks so awful 
that it strikes me dumb. Oh ! that you may have 
but so much regard for me left that this complaint 
may touch your soul with pity. I say as little as 
ever I can ; did you but know what I thought, I am 
sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe 1 
cannot help telling you this and live.* 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT TO MR. FORD.>> 

November, 1714. 

Dear Friend, — I hope this will find you In good 
health, and I hope in greater tranquillity of mind 
than when we used to lament together at your office 
for the eternal faults of our friends. I have seen the 
dragon thrice since I wrote to you. He is without 
shadow of change, the greatest example of an un- 
shaken tranquillity of mind that ever I yet saw, 
seeming perfectly well satisfied with his own conduct 
in every particular. You know we have often said 
that there is but one dragon in rei'um natwrA, I do 
not know what he thinks, but I am perfectly well 
satisfied that there will not be that one dragon left 
if some people have their will. Haly Bassa, they 
say, struggles for his son-in-law. It is generous and 
grateful. There is a prodigious quarrel between him 
and the president about it.« I have given you the 
trouble of the adjoined for the dean, as also a scrap 
of a letter for him which we had begun at our club, 
but did not finish ; Dr. Parnell not going as he said. 
I am not yet out, but expect to be soon Adieu. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you of the pretender's 
declaration, in which there are words to this pur. 

• A letter from Dr. Swift, dated Philipstown, November S, 
1714, says that he was going to a friend upon a promise, being 
then a mile from Trim, when Miss Vanhomrlgh s servant over- 
took him with a letter. She was then at Kilrhohid, and would 
town on the Monday following, to her lodgtog in Turn- 
. illey. He concludes thus : I have rode a tedious journey 
to-day, and can say no more. Nor shall you know where I am 
till I come, and then I will see you. A fig for your l0tte«B and 
messages. Adieu.*’ 

I* Indorsed, ** Received December 8, 1714. 
c Daniel earl of Nottingham. 
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p<m i — ** That he had no reason to doubt of the 
good intention of hia sister) which was the reason 
that he sat quiet in her time, but now was disap- 
TOinted by the deplorable accident of her sudden 
death.*’ 

FROM THE SAME. 

November. 17U. 

Dear Brother, — I send you the scrap of a letter 
begun to you by the whole society, because I sup- 
pose you even value the fragments of your friends. 
The honest gentleman* at whose lodgings we wrote 
is gone for France. I really value your judgment 
extremely in choosing your friends. I think worthy 
Mr. Ford is an instance of ii, being an honest, sen- 
sible, firm, friendly man, et qualis ab inceptu procea- 
seratf &c. Though, by the way, praising your 
judgment is a little compliment to myself, which I 
am apt to fall into of late, nobody now being at the 
trouble of doing it for me. The Parnellian, who 
was to have carried this letter, seems to have changed 
his mind by some sudden turns in his affairs, but I 
wish his hopes may not be the effect of some acci- 
dental thing working upon his spirits, rather than 
any well-grounded project. 

If it be any pleasure to you, I can assure you that 
you are remembered kindly by your friends, and 
1 believe not altogether forgot by your enemies. I 
think both is for your reputation. 1 am told that 
I am to lose my little preferment 'P however, I hope 
to be able to keep a little habitation warm in town. 
I cannot but say I think there is one thing in your 
circumstance that must make any man happy, which 
is, a liberty to preach. Such a prodigious privilege, 
that, if it did not border upon simony, I could really 
purchase it for a sum of money. For my part, I 
never imagine any man can be uneasy that has the 
opportunity of venting himself to a whole congrega- 
tion once a-week. And you may pretend what you 
will, I am sure you think so too, or you do not judge 
right. As for news, I never inquire about any. 
Fuimua Troea, &c. nufic ferox Jupiter transtu- 
lit omnia ad Argoa, 

My present politics is to give no disturbance to the 
present folks in the due exercise of their power, for 
fear of forcing them to do very strange things, rather 
than part with what they love so well. Untoward 
reports in the country will make elections dearer, 
which I am sorry for. The dragon I am afraid will 
be struck at. Adieu, in haste. 

I must not forget to tell you a passage of the pretend- 
er’s declaration to this purpose : — “That he had no 
reason to doubt of the good intention of his sister, 
which was the reason that he sat quiet in her 
time ; but now was disappointed by the deplorable 
accident of her sudden death.’’ 

TO MONSIEUR GIRALDI 
[Secretary to the duke of Tuecany]. 

De Dublin, en Irelande, 
Fevrier 25, 1714-15. 

Monsieur, — Je prends la liberty de vous presenter le 
porteur de celui-ci. Monsieur Howard, gentilhomme 
lavant et de condition de ce pays-ci ; qui pretend de 
faire le tour d’ltalie ; et qui, ^tant chanoine en mon 
doyenn6 et professeur de college ici, veut en voyage- 
ant parml les catholiques s’opiniatrer le plus dans 
son h^risie. Et apres tout, monsieur, il n’est que 
Juste, puisque vous avez d4rob6 notre franchise An- 
gloise pour I’ajouter & votre politesse Italienne, que 
quelques-uns de nous-autres tramontanes devoient 
tn Toyageant chez vous faire des repr^sailles. Vous 

* Written on the same paper with the last 
Physician to the royal household. 


me souffriez aussi de vous prier le presenter mes 
tr^s humbles devoirs i son altesse royale le grand due. 

Four mon particulier, monsieur, je prends la 
liberty de vous dire que, deux mois devant La mort 
de la reine, voyant, qu’il 6toit tout-l-fait impossible 
de raccommoder mes amis du minist^re, je me 
retirai 1 la campagne en Berkshire, d’oii apres ce 
triste 6v6nement je venois en Irelande, od je de- 
meure en mon doyenn^, et attends avec la resignation 
d’un bon chretien la mine de notre cause et de mes 
amis, menaces tous le jours par la faction dominante. 
Car ces messieurs sont tout-d-fait r^solu de trancher 
une demi-douzaine de t^tes des meilleures d’Angle- 
terre, et que vous avez fort bien connues et estimees. 
Dieu sail quel en sera I'evenement. Four mois, j’ai 
quitte pour jamais la politique, et avec la permission 
des bonnes gens qui sont maintenant en vogue, je 
demeurerai la reste de ma vie en mon hermitage pour 
songer a mon salut. 

Adieu, monsieur, et me faites la justice de croire 
que je suis, avec beaucoup de respect, monsieur 
votre, &c 

TO MR. GIRALDI. 

DuV)lin. February 25, 1714-15. 

Sir, — I take the liberty to recommend to you the 
bearer, Mr. Howard, a learned gentleman of good 
family in this country, who intends to make the tour 
of Italy, and being a canon in my deanery, and 
professor of a college in this university, would fain 
be confirmed in his heresy by travelling among catho- 
lics. And after all, sir, it is but just that, since you 
have borrowed our English frankness and sincerity 
to ingraft on your Italian politeness, some of us 
tramontanes should make reprisals on you by tra- 
velling. You will also permit me to beg you will be 
be so kind as to present my most humble duty to his 
royal highness the grand duke. 

With regard to myself, I will be so free as to tell 
you that two months before the queen's decease, 
finding that it was impossible to reconcile my friends 
of the ministry, I retired to a country-house in 
Berkshire ; from whence after the melancholy event 
I came over to Ireland, where I now reside upon my 
deanery, and with Christian resignation wait for the 
destruction of our cause and of my friends, which 
the reigning faction are daily contriving. For these 
gentlemen are absolutely determined to strike off 
half a dozen heads of the best men in England, 
whom you intimately knew and esteemed. God 
knows what will be the consequence. F or my part 
I have bid adieu to politics, and with the good leave 
of the honest men who are now in power, I shall 
spend the remainder of my days in my hermitage, 
and attend entirely to my own private aftairs. Adieu, 
sir, and do me the justice to believe that 1 am, with 
great respect, sir, yours, &c. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, June 28, 1715. 

My lord bishop of Clogher* gave me your kind letter 
full of reproaches for my not writing. 1 am natu- 
rally no very exact correspondent, and when I leave 
a country without probability of returning, I think 
as seldom as I can of what I loved or esteemed in it, 
to avoid the detdderium which of all things makes life 
most uneasy. But you must give me leave to adu 
one thing, that you talk at your ease, being wholly 
unconcerned in public events : for if your friends the 

» Dr. St. Georffc Ashe, a fellow of Trinity college, Dublin 
(to whom the dean was pupil), afterwards bishop of Clogher. 
1697, and translated to the tee of Derry in 1716*17. He married 
Swift to Mrs Johnson, 1716-17, and performed the ceremouy 
in a garden. 
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Whigs^ continue you may hope for some favour ; if 
the Tories return** you are at least sure of quiet. You 
know how well I loved both lord Oxford and Boling- 
broke, and how dear the duke of Ormond is to me 
do you imagine I can be easy while their enemies 
are endeavouring to take off their heads 1 I nunc, et 
versus tecum meditare canoros. — Do you imagine I 
can be easy when I think of the probable conse- 
quences of these proceedings, perhaps upon the very 
peace of the nation, but certainly of the minds of so 
many hundred thousand good subjects 1 Upon the 
whole, you may truly attribute my silence to the 
eclipse, but it was that eclipse which happened on 
the Jst of August.** 

I borrowed your Homer from the bishop (mine is 
not yet landed), and read it out in two evenings. 

If it pleases others as well as me, you have got your 
end in profit and reputation ; yet I am angry at some 
bad rhymes and triplets ; and pray in your next do 
not let me have so many unjustifiable rhymes to war 
and gods. I tell you all the faults I know, only in 
one or two places you are a little too obscure : but I 
expected you to be so in one or two and twenty. 

I have heard no foul talk of it here, for indeed it is 
not come over, nor do we very much abound in 
judges, at least I have not the honour to be ac- 
quainted with them. Your notes are perfectly good, 
and so are your preface and essay. You were pretty 
bold in mentioning lord Bolingbroke in that preface. 

I saw the Key to the Lock*' but yesterday : I think 
you have changed it a good deal to adapt it to the 
present times. 

God be thanked, I have yet no parliamentary bu- 
siness, and if they have none with me I shall never 
seek their acquaintance. I have not been very fond 
of them for some years past, not when I thought them 
tolerably good ; and therefore if I can get leave to 
be absent I shall be much inclined to be on that side 
when there is a parliament on this : but truly I must 
be a little easy in my mind ** before I can think of 
Scriblerus. 

You are to understand that T live in the comer of 
a vast unfurnished house : my family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board-wages j and 
when I do not dine abroad or make an entertain- 
ment (which last is very rare), 1 eat a mutton-pie 
and drink half a pint of wine : my amusements are 
defending my small dominions against the arch- 
bishop, and endeavouring to reduce my rebellious 
choir. Perditur hcsc inter misero lux. I desire you 
will present my humble service to Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Gay. — I am, and will be 
always, extremely yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dublin, July 19, 1716. 

My Lord,-— I t may look like an idle or officious 

a Pope for some time preserved a sort of neutrality in politics. 

^ In a manuscript letter of lord Bolingbroke it is said that 
George I. set out from Hanover with a resolution of oppressing 
no set of men that would be quiet subjects. But as soon as he 
came into Holland a contrary resolution was taken at the 
earnest importunity of the allies, and particularly of Heinsius 
and some of the VHiigs. Lord Townsnend <ysime triumphing 
to acquaint lord Somers with all the measures of proscription 
and ])ersecution which they intended, and to which the king 
liad at last consented. The old peer asked what he meant, and 
shed tears on the foresight of measures like those of the Roman 
Triumvirate.” 

« Alluding to the death of queen Anne on the Ist of August. 

^ Never was exhibited so strong and lamentable a picture 
of disappointed ambition as iu this and some other letters of 
the deau. When we consider the fidelity and ability with which 
he served the queen’s last ministry, we are surprised tliat they 
gave him no higher preferment, but banislied him, as it were, 
to Ireland. 


thing in me to give your loidship any Interniptioo 
under your present circumstances ; yet I could never 
forgive myself if, after being treated for several years 
wi^ the greatest kindness and distinction by a per- 
son of your lordship's virtue, I should omit making 
you at this time the humblest offers of my poor 
service and attendance. It is the first time I ever 
solicited you in my own behalf ; and if I am refused 
it will be the first request you ever refused me. 
I do not think myself obliged to regulate my opinions 
by the proceedings of a house of lords or commons ; 
and therefore, however they may acquit themselves 
in your lordship's case, I shall take the liberty of 
thinking and calling your lordship the ablest and 
faithfullest minister and truest lover of your country 
that this age has produced ; and I have already taken 
care that you shall be so represented to posterity, in 
spite of all the rage and malice of your enemies. 
And this I know will not be wholly indifferent to 
your lordship, who, next to a good conscience, al- 
ways esteemed reputation your best possession. 
Your intrepid behaviour under this prosecution 
astonishes every one but me, who know you so well, 
and how little it is in the power of human actions or 
events to discompose you. I have seen your lord- 
ship labouring under great difficulties and exposed 
to great dangers, and overcoming both by the provi- 
dence of God and your own wisdom and courage. 
Your life has been already attempted by private ma** 
lice ; it is now pursued by public resentment. No- 
thing else remained. You were destined to both 
trials ; and the same power which delivered you out 
of the paws of the lion and the bear will I trust de- 
liver you out of the hands of the uncircumcised. 

I can write no more. You suffer for a good 
cause ; for having preserved your country, and for 
having been the great instrument under God of his 
present majesty’s peaceable accession to the throne. 
This I know, and this your enemies know ; and this 
I will take care that all the world shall know, and 
iuture ages be convinced of. God Almighty protect 
you, and continue to you that fortitude and magna- 
nimity he has endowed you with ! — Farewell. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Au^st 6, 1715. 

received your very Heraclitian letter. I am kiDder 
;han you : I desire to hear your complaints, and 
will always share them when I cannot remove them. 

I should have the same concern for things as you, 
were I not convinced that a comet will make much 
more strange revolutions upon the face of our globe 
than all the petty changes that can be occasioned by 
governments and ministers. And you will allow it 
to be a matter of importance to think of methods to 
save oneself and family in such a terrible shock, 
when this whole earth will turn upon new poles, 
and revolve in a new orbit. I consider myself as a 
poor passenger, and that the earth is not to be for- 
saken nor the rocks removed from me. But you are 
certainly some first minister of a great monarch, 
who for some misbehaviour are condemned in this 
revolution of things to govern a chapter and a choir 
of singing-men. 1 am sure 1 should think myself 
happy if I had only such a province as the latter. 
Certainly your chapter is too peaceable, and not like 
^her chapters, else they would give you more occu- 
pation. You see I begin with philosophy. As to 
business, I this moment saw the dragon. He had 
our letters, and showed them to me some lime ago, 
,nd seems to be mighty fond of the project ; only he 
is to be at Wimple, and not in Herefordshire and it 
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it but a step farther.* He it to write this night, if 
you believe him, to that very purpose ; nuy, I am to 
have the letter to enclose, and I intend to keep mine 
open till eleven. It is strange that you should 
Imagine the dragon had cast his exuvim in his den,*» 
or that confinement is a cure for inactivity ; so far 
from it, all these habits are ten times stronger upon 
him than ever. Lewis will furnish you with a col- 
lection of new stories that are as far beyond the old 
ones as you can imagine. Therefore I say again, 
come, and you will be far from finding any such 
dismal scenes as you describe. Your own letter will 
furnish you with topics to conquer your melancholy. 
For in such a mutability what is it that must not in 
time cast up t Even the return of that brother® you 
mention. And as philosophical as I am, I should 
be very sad if I did not think that very probable and 
feasible. As to your friends, though the world is 
changed to them, they are not changed to you ; and 
you will be caressed as much as ever, and by some 
that bore you no good will formerly. Do you think 
there is no pleasure in hearing the Hanover Club<* 
declaim upon the clemency and gentleness of the late 
reign, and a thousand stranger things t As for the 
constitution, it is in no more danger than a strong 
man that has got a little surfeit by drunkenness. 
All will be well, and people recover their sober 
senses every day. Several of your friends dine with 
me to-day; lady Masham, Jo. Drummond, the 
judge, &c. ; when you will be remembered. I wish 
I could return your compliments as to my wife and 
bairns. Sure you are a very ill husband, for you 
had the complete thousand when you was in Eng- 
..and, and sixpence of another thousand given by the 
dragon. I remember that full well. Lewis is gone 
his progress. I shall be at Bath in a fortnight. 
Come that way. Adieu. 

I really think the person I recommended will do 

well; he will be quite another thing before 

Michaelmas, with Rosingrave’s teaching, &c. He 

has a good voice. 

FROM THE REV. DR. ROBERT FRIEND 
(Master of Westminster school). 

Westminster, September 20, 1715. 
Mr. Dean, — I am much obliged to lady Kerry for 
giving you an occasion of writing, and shall always 
be pleased in receiving any commands from you. 
Mr. Fitemaurice ® is very promising, and a favourite 
of mine already. I had never seen or heard from 
any one that was concerned for him till I had the 
favour of yours ; but as I had taken a particular no- 
tice of him on his own account, I shall now do it 
much more upon yours. This will be brought to 
you by your kinsman Mr. Rolt. I am glad I can 
tell you that he has behaved himself very well here. 
He is not of the highest sort, but is very sober 
and industrious, and will work out his way, and I 
believe deserve any encouragement you are pleased 
to give him. Things are in an odd posture with us 
at present ; and the state of banishment you are in 
may be endured without much regret ; however, I 
shall hope in a little time to see you here, when 
more of your friends are in town. 

The bishop ^ and my brother John are much yours, 
and very desirous of a happy meeting with you. 
Before this can be with you, you will be able to 
guess how soon that may happen. May it be as 

* Alluding to the visit Swift offered him. 

' He was sent to the Tower. 

* Bolingbroke. 

* Hanover club, of which Ambrose Philips, esq., was secretary . 

* He had been placed at the school by Swift. 

* Dr. Francis AUerbury, bishop of Rochester. 
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soon as is wished by, sir, your most obedient and 
faitliful humble servant, Robert Friend 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

October 17, 17i6. 

Sir, — I was extremely pleased to find you had not 
forgot your friends when it is so hard for them to 
write to you, and by their concern for you put you 
in mind of them. But I find no misfortunes can 
lessen your friendship, which is so great as to blind 
you on the side of their faults, and make you believe 
you see virtues in them it were happy for them they 
enjoyed in any degree ; for I am sure some of those 
you named are much wanted at this lime. I was, 
as you heard, very well pleased that my friend* was 
safe as to his person, but very uneasy at seeing his 
reputation so treated. As to his fortune, it is yet in 
dispute. However, as long as he is well, I am sa- 
tisfied. It is with difficulty I do hear ; but now and 
then a straggling body brings me an account of him : 
for there has been no encouragement to write by the 
post, all letters miscarrying that either he or I have 
wrote that way; that we have given it over now, and 
trust to accident for the news of each other. I hope 
I shall hear from you oftener than I have done for 
some months past ; for no friend you have has more 
respect for you than your most humble servant. 

Your niece Betty is yoin: humble servant. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Dublin, March 24, 1716. 

My Lord, — As much of your lordship’s thoughts 
and time are employed at present, you must give me 
leave to interrupt them, and — which is worse — for a 
trifle; though, by the accidents of time and party, 
of some consequence and great vexation to me. I 
am here at the head of three-and-twenty dignitaries 
and prebendaries, whereof the major part, differing 
from me in principles, have taken a fancy to oppose 
me upon all occasions in the chapter-house ; and a 
ringleader among them has presumed to debate my 
power of proposing, or my negative, though it is 
what the deans of this cathedral have possessed for 
time immemorial, and what has never been once 
disputed. Our constitution was taken from that of 
Sarum ; and the knowledge of what is practised 
there in the like case would be of great use to me. 
I have written this post to Dr. Younger,® to desire 
he would inform me in this matter ; but having only 
a slender acquaintance with him, I would beg your 
lordship to second my request that the dean would 
please to let me know the practice of his cathedral 
and his power in this point. I would likewise de- 
sire your lordship to let me know how it is at West- 
minster and the two other cathedrals, with whose 
customs you may be acquainted. 

Pray, my lord, pardon this idle request from one 
that loves and esteems you, as you know I do. I 
once thought it would never be my misfortune to 
entertain you at so scurvy a rate, at least not at so 
great a distance, or with so much constraint : 

** Sis felix, nostrumque leve* [I do wot like laboram : 

Et quo Bub coslo tandem, qulbua orbis in oris 
Jactemur, docea*.”® 

The greatest felicity I now have is that I am 

• The duke, who, being suspected of treason, went abroaO. 

Her gi'ace's daughter. 

« Of Magdalen college, Oxford, and dean of Salisbury. 

^ The quteeunque of Virgil was more favourable to the xoakutt 
admirers of the memory of queen Anue. 

® “ But tell a stranger, long in tempests toss’d, 

What earth we tread, or who commands the coast.” 

Duydek, Mn. i. 
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utterly ignorant of the most public events that hap- 
pen in the ivorld : 

** Multa gemens ignomiDiam plagasque,*' &c. 

I am, with the greatest respect and truth, my lord, 
your lordship's most dutiful and most humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

FROM BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Bromley Palace, April 6, 1716. 

Good Mr. Dean, — My gout kept me so long a pri- 
soner at Westminster this winter that I have fixed at 
Bromley this spring much sooner than ever I yet did ; 
for which reason my meeting with Dr. Younger will 
be more difficult than it would be had I been still at 
the deanery.® 

The best (or rather the worst) is, that I believe 
he can say nothing to you upon the matter about 
which you write which will please you. His dean- 
ery [of Salisbury] is of the old foundation, and in 
all such foundations the deans have no extraordinary 
power or privilege, and are nothing more than re- 
sidentiaries, with a peculiar corps belonging to them 
as deans ; the first of the chapter, but such whose 
presence is not necessary toward the despatch of any 
one capitular act, the senior residentiary supplying 
their absence in every case with full authority. 
Thus 1 say the case generally is in the old deaneries, 
unless where the local statutes may have expressly 
reserved some peculiar power or privilege to the 
deans of those churches. But none of them I dare 
say have a negative, either by common law, custom, 
or local statute. Thus much to show you that a 
nice search into the peculiar rights of the dean of 
Sarum will be needless if not mischievous to you. 
The three deaneries [Carlisle, Christ-church, and 
Westminster] which I have had are all of the new 
foundation by Henry VIII. or queen Elizabeth. In 
the charters of all there is a clause empowering the 
dean to make, punish, and unmake ail the officers. 
In the statutes of one of them (Carlisle) the dean’s 
consent in all the graviores cama is made expressly 
necessary, and in the other two nothing from the 
foundation of those churches ever passed the seal with- 
out the dean’s sigUletur first written on the lease, 
patent, presentation, &c., which is a manifest and un- 
contested proof of his negative. As to the power of 
proposing, that I apprehend not to be exclusive to 
the other members of the chapter. It is a point 
chiefly of decency and convenience ; the dean being 
the principal person, and supposed best to be ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the church and in what 
order they are fittest to be transacted. But if any 
one else of the body will propose anything, and the 
rest of the chapter will debate it, I see not how the 
dean can hinder them, unless it be by leaving the 
chapter; and that itself will be of no moment in 
churches where his absence does not break up and 
dissolve the chapter, as it does where his consent to 
anything there treated of is expressly required before 
it can pass into an act. Where, indeed, he is allowed 
such a negative, he is generally allowed to make all 
proposals, because it would be to no purpose for any 
one to make a proposition which he can quash by a 
dissent : but this is not, I say, a matter of right, but 
prudence. 

Upon the whole, the best advice I can give you 
is, whatever your powers are by statute or usage, not 
to insist on them too strictly in either of the oases . 
mentioned by you, unless you are very sure of the 
favour and countenance of your visitor. The law- 
yers you will find, whenever such points come before 
them for a decision, are very apt to disregard statutes 
a Of Westminster, which has long been conuected with the 
bisliopric of Rochet. 


and customs in such cases ; and to say that theif 
books make the act of the majority of the corpora- 
tion the legal act of the body, without considering 
whether tne dean be among the minority or not. 
And therefore your utmost dexterity and address will 
be necessary in order to prevent such a trial of you» 
right at common law ; which, it is ten to one, (espe 
cially as things now stand,) will go against you. ll 
the refractory part of your chapter are stout, ana 
men of any sense, or supported underhand (the last 
of these is highly probable), you had better make 
use of expedients to decline the difficulty than bring 
it at present to a decision. These are the best lights 
and this the best advice 1 can give you, after a long 
experience of the natural consequences of such 
struggles, and a careful search into the foundation of 
the powers and privileges claimed and disputed on 
the one side and the other. I wish I could say any- 
thing more to your satisfaction, but I cannot, and I 
think in all such cases the best instance I can give 
you of my friendship is not to deceive you. 

There is a statute in the latter end of king Henry 
VIII.'s reign worthy of your perusal. The title of it 
relates to the leases of hospitals, &c., and the tenor 
of it did in my apprehension seem always to imply 
that, without the dean, master, &c., nothing could 
be legally done by the corporation. But the lawyers 
will not allow this to be good doctrine, and say that 
statute (notwithstanding a constant phrase of it) 
determines nothing of this kind, and at the most 
implies it only as to such deaneries, &c., where tbe 
dean, master, &c., have the right of a negative by 
statute or usage. And few lawyers there are who 
will allow even thus much. I cannot explain myself 
further on that head, but when you peruse the sta- 
tute you will see what I mean ; though after all it 
does not I believe include Ireland. However, I 
look upon it as a declaration of the common law 
here in England. 

I am sorry you have any occasion to write to me 
on these heads, and much sorrier that I am not able 
to give you any tolerable account of them. God 
forgive those who have furnished me with this know- 
ledge by involving me designedly into those squab- 
bles. I thank God I have forgiven them. 

I will enter into nothing but the inquiries of your 
letter, and therefore add not a word more either in 
English or Latin, but that I am, with great esteem, 
good Mr. Dean, your very affectionate, humble ser- 
vant, Fn. Roffen. 


TO BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

April 18, 1716. 

My Lord, — I am extremely obliged to your lordship 
for the trouble you have given yourself in answering 
at length a very insignificant letter. I shall entirely 
follow your lordship’s advice to the best of my skill, 
Y"our conjectures from whence my difficulties take 
their rise are perfectly true. It is all party. But 
the right is certainly on my side, if there be anything 
in constant immemorial custom. Besides, though 
the first scheme of this cathedral was brought from 
Sarum, yet by several subsequent grants from popes, 
kings, archbishops, and acts of parliament, the dean 
has great prerogatives. He visits the chapter af 
ordinary, and the archbishop only visits by the dean, 
j The dean can suspend and sequester any member, 
* and punishes all crimes except heresy, and one or 
two more reserved for the archbishop. No lease 
can be let without him. He holds a court-leet in 
his district, and is exempt from the lord-mayor, &c. 
No chapter can be called but by him, and he dis- 
solves them at pleasure. He disposes absoftitely of 
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the petty canons and vicars-choral places. All the 
dignitaries, dtc., swear canonical obedience to him. 
These circumstances put together I presume may 
alter the case in your lordship’s judgment. How- 
erer, I shall, as your lordship directs me, do my 
utmost to divert this controversy as much as 1 can. 
I must add one thing, that no dignitary can preside 
without a power from the dean, who in his absence 
makes a sub-dean, and limits him as he pleases. 
And so much for deaneries, which I hope I shall 
;iever trouble your lordship with again, 

I send this enclosed and without superscription, 
jO be sent or delivered to you by a famous friend of 
mine, and devoted servant of your lordship’s. 

I congratulate with England for joining with us 
here in the fellowship of slavery. It is not so terri- 
ole a thing as you imagine ; we have long lived 
under it ; and whenever you are disposed to know 
how you ought to behave yourself in your new con- 
dition, you need go no further than me for a director. 
But because we are resolved to go beyond you, we 
have transmitted a bill to England, to be returned 
here, giving the government and six of the council 
power for three years to imprison whom they please 
for three months, without any trial or examination ; 
and I expect to be among the first of those upon 
whom this law will be executed. We have also out- 
done you in the business of Ben Hoadly, and have 
recommended to a bishopric one’^ whom you would 
not allow a curate in the smallest of your parishes. 
Does your lordship know that, as much as I have 
been used to lies in England, I am under a thousand 
uneasinesses about some reports relating to a person 
that you and I love very well t I have writ to a 
lady [lady Bolingbroke] upon that subject, and am 
impatient for an answer. I am gathering up 1000/., 
and intend to finish my life upon the interest of it 
in Wales. 

God Almighty preserve your lordship miseris sue* 
eurrere rebus, whether you understand or relish 
Latin or no. But it is a great deal your fault if you 
suffer us all to be undone ; for God never gave such 
talents without expecting they should be used to 
preserve a nation. There is a doctor [Dr. R. 
iViend] in your neighbourhood to whom I am a very 
humble servant. I am, with great respect, your 
lordship’s most dutiful, &c. Jonathan Swift. 
Some persons go this summer for England ; and if 

Dr. Younger be talked with, I hope you will so 

order it that it may not be to my disadvantage.** 


FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 

Loudon, May 5, 1716. 

Mr. Dean, — ^Your letter came in very good time to 
me, when I was full of vexation and trouble, which 
all vanishes, finding that you were so good to remem- 
ber me under my afflictions, which have been not 
greater than you can think, but much greater than I 
can express. 1 am now in town ; business called 
me hither, and when that is finished I shall retire 
with more comfort than I came. Do not forsake an 
old friend, nor believe reports which are scandalous 
and false. You are pleased to inquire after my 
health ; I can give you no good account of it at pre- 
sent ; but that country whither I shall go next week 
will I hope set me up. As to my temper, if it is 
possible I am more insipid and dull than ever, ex- 
cept in some places, and there I am a little fury, 
especially if they dare mention my dear lord without 
respect, which sometimes happens; for good man- 

• Dr. Gharlef Carr, bishop of Killaloe. 

^ This seems to imply a wish in Swift to exchange ois dean- 
ery of St. Patrick’s for that of Saniia. 
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ners and relationship are laid aside in tl is totvn ; it 
is not hard for you to guess whom I mean. I have 
not yet seen the duchess of Ormond, but design it 
in a day or two : we have kept a constant corre- 
spondence ever since our misfortunes, and her grace 
is pleased to call me sister. There is nobody in the 
world has a truer respect and value for her than my- 
self. I send this to my friend John Barber, your 
printer, and beg when you do me the favour of an 
answer to send it to him, who will take care to con- 
vey it to me in the country ; for your letter lay a 
long while before it came to my hands. I beg you to 
look with a friendly eye upon all my faults and blots 
in this letter, and that you will believe me what I 
really am, your most faithful humble servant, 

F. B. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Oaulstown, .Tune 17, 1716. 

My Lord, — I have an account by this post that your 
groce intends in two or three days to go for England, 
I heartily wish you a good voyage and a speedy re- 
turn, with a perfect recovery of your health, and 
success in all your undertakings for the service of 
the church. I lately applied myself to some persons 
who I thought had credit with your grace, that they 
would prevail on you to consent that Mr. Dopping 
should have St. Nicholas, and that Mr. Chamberlain, 
upon surrendering a sinecure (fallen by the late pro- 
motion) to Mr. Wall, might succeed to St. Luke’s ; 
and having heard your grace was not disinclined to 
this scheme, I thought you had authority enough to 
make it go down with Mr. Chamberlain, who would 
be a gainer by the exchange, and, having already a 
plentiful fortune, would have as good an opportunity 
of showing his abilities in one parish as in the other. 
I should add my humble entreaties to your grace to 
consent to this proposal, if I had not so many rea- 
sons to apprehend that it would succeed just so much 
the worse for my solicitation. I confess every friend 
I have discovered long before myself that I had 
wholly lost your grace’s favour, and this to a degree 
that all whom I was disposed to serve were sure to 
thrive the worse for my friendsiiip to them ; par- 
ticularly, I have been assured that Mr. Wall would 
not have failed of the prebend of Malahiddart if he 
had not been thought too much attached to me ; for 
it is alleged tliat, according to your grace’s own 
scheme of uniting the prebends to the vicarages, it 
would almost have fallen to him of course ; and I 
remember the poor gentleman had always a remote 
hope of that prebend whenever Dr. Moor should 
quit it. Mr. Wall came lately down to me to Trim 
upon that disappointment, and I was so free as to 
ask him whether he thought my friendship had done 
him hurt ; but he was either so meek or so fearful of 
offending that he would by no means impute his 
misfortune to anything beside his want of merit and 
some misrepresentations ; which latter I must con- 
fess to have found with grief to have more than once 
influenced you against some who by their conduct 
to your grace have deserved a quite different treat- 
ment. With respect to myself, I can assure your 
grace that those who are most in your confidence 
make it no manner of secret that several clergymen 
have lost your grace’s favour by their civilities to me. 

I do not say anything of this by way of complaint, 
which I look upon to be an office too mean for any 
man of spirit and integrity, but merely to know 
whether it be possible for me to be upon any better 
terms with your grace, without which I shall be able 
to do very little good in the small station I am 
placed. The friendship I had with the late miuUtty, 
rmd the trust they were pleased to repose in me, 
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were chiefly applied to do all the service to the 
church that I was able., I had no ill designs, nor 
ever knew any in them. I was the continual advo- 
cate for all men of merit without regard of party ; 
for which it is known enough that I was sufficiently 
censured by some warm men, and in a more parti- 
cular manner for vindicating your grace in an affair 
where I thought you were misrepresented, and you 
seemed desirous to wish to be set right. And upon 
the whole, this I can faithfully assure your grace, 
that I was looked upon as a trimmer and one that 
was providing against a change, for no other reason 
but defending your grace’s principles in church and 
state ; which I think might pass for some kind of 
merit in one who never either had or expected any 
mark of your favour. And I cannot but think it 
nard that I must upon all occasions be made uneasy j 
in my station, have dormant prebends revived on ; 
purpose to oppose me, and this openly acknowledged 
by those who say they act under your grace’s 
direction. That, instead of being able to do a good 
office to a deserving friend, as all my predecessors 
have been, it is thought a matter of accusation for 
any one to cultivate my acquaintance. This I must 
think to be hard treatment, and though I regard not 
the consequences as far as they are intended to affect 
myself, yet your grace may live to lament those 
which from thence may happen to the church. 

When I was first made dean your grace was 
pleased, in a very condescending manner, to write 
to me that you desired my friendship : I was then 
in the service of the ministry, and the peace was 
made ; and if I had any share in their ill designs, I 
was then guilty, but I do not know that I have ever 
done anything since to forfeit your good opinion : I 
confess I lost many friends % the queen’s death, 
but I will never imagine your grace to be of the 
number. 

I have given your grace too long a trouble. I 
humbly beg your blessing, and shall remain ever, 
with the greatest truth and respect, my lord, your 
grace’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, 

JoiiATHAN Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

June 20, 1716. 

I CANNOT suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas with- 
out bearing a testimony from me of the constant 
esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined 
to have for you. It is better he should tell you than 
I how often you are in our thoughts and in our 
cups, and how I learn to sleep less*^ and drink more 
whenever you are named among us. I look upon a 
friend in Ireland as upon a friend in the other 
world, whom (popishly speaking) I believe con- 
stantly well disposed towards me, and ready to do 
me all the good he can in that state of separation, 
though I hear nothing from him, and make addresses 
to him but very rarely. A protestant divine cannot 
take it amiss that I treat him in the same manner 
with my patron saint. 

I can tell you no news but what you will not suf- 
ficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an 
author militant : whereof in your days of probation 
you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived at 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in 
the church. As for me, I have not the least hopes 
of the cardinalate, though I suffer for my religion in 
almost every weekly paper. I have begun to tak^ 
a pique at the psalms of David, if the wicked may 
be credited, who have printed a scandalous one^ in 

• Alluding to the costom of sleepiag after dUuier. 

• An objectionable paraphrase or the first psalm, publuheu by 
Curll in hU Miscellaniw. 


my name. This report I dare not discourage too 
much, in a prospect I have at present of a post under 
the marquis de Langallerie, wherein if I can but do 
some signal service against the pope, I may be con 
siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
people I dare confide in. If it should happen here 
after that I should write for the holy law of Ma 
hornet, I hope it may make no breach between yov 
and me ; every one must live, and I beg you wiL 
not be the man to manage the controversy againsr 
me. The church of Rome I judge (from many mo- 
dern sjmptoms, as well as ancient prophecies) to be 
in a deciiiiing condition ; that of England will in a 
short time be scarce able to maintain her own 
family ; so churches sink as generally as banks in 
Europe, and for the same reason : that religion and 
trade, which at first were open and free, have been 
reduced into the management of companies and tho 
roguery of directors. 

I do not know why I tell you all this, but that I 
always loved to talk to you ; but this is not the time 
for any man to talk to the purpose. Truth is a kind 
of contraband commodity Avhich I would not ven- 
ture to export, and therefore the only thing tending 
that dangerous way which I shall say is, that I am 
and always will be, with the utmost sincerity, 
yours, &c. Alexander Pope. 

FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 

London, August 4, 1716. 

Dear Sir, — I wish your last had found me in the 
country, but, to my misfortuMe, I am still Kept in 
town, soliciting my unfortunate business. I have 
found great favour from his majesty. But form is a 
tedious thing to wait upon. Since it is my fate 1 
must bear it with patience, and perfect it if I can ; 
for there is nothing like following business one- 
self. I am unwilling to stir without the seals, which 
I hope to have soon. I have been very ill ; this 
place never agreeing with me, and less now than 
ever, it being prodigious hot weather. 

I know not what to say as to one part of yours ; 
only this, that you will forgive the fears of a woman 
if she says she is glad it is as it is, though it has al- 
most ruined her. I hope, one time or other, his 
majesty will find my lord has been misrepresented ; 
and by that means he may be restored to his country 
once more with honour ; or else, however harsh it 
may sound out of my mouth, I had rather wear 
black. These are my real sentiments. I never 
thought myself nor my health of any consequence 
till lately ; and since you tell me it is so to the un- 
worthy, as you please to term it, 1 shall take care of 
it; for the worthy, which I once thought so, they 
are good for nothing but to neglect distressed friends. 
Those few friends I meet with now are worth a 
thousand relations: that I found long ago. We 
have tlie happiness of odd, half-witted relations, 
and silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, that are a 
severe plague to me. I never could have the plea- 
sure of talking one moment to the duchess of Or- 
mond. She had always company, and some that I 
wish she had not. She is now out of town, and we 
do not correspond at present. I wish her all hap- 
piness, and in better hands as to her business. You 
have a much better opinion of me than I deserve , 
but I will study all I can to merit that favour which 
you are kind to assure me of. 

I wish it were possible for us to meet, that I 
might assure you in person that I am yours most 
faithfully. 

P.S. Yours came safe; I hope this will to you. 
There io a lady who never forgets you, and a par- 
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ticular friend to mC) and has been a great comfort 
to me in my trouble ; I mean my tenant ; she is 
now in the country, to my grief. 

TO MR IWE. 

August 30, 1716. 

I HAD the favour of yours by Mr. Ford, of whom, 
before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success as a poet, I inquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form — “ Is he a Whig or a 
Tory*?" I am sorry to find they are not so well tallied 
to the present juncture as I could wish. I always 
thought the terms of facto and jure had been intro- 
duced by the poets, and that possession of any sort in 
kings was held an unexceptionable title in the court of 
Parnassus. If you do not grow a perfect good sub- 
ject in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you 
are become rich, and able to live without dedications 
to men in power, whereby one great inconvenience 
will follow, that you and the world and posterity 
will be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue as natu- 
rally as five of your popish sacraments do grace. — 
You sleep less and drink more. — But your master 
Horace was vini somnique henignus and, as I take 
it, both are proper for your trade. As to wine, 
there are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the 
one ; and as to the other, I know it was anciently 
the custom to sleep in temples for tho%e who would 
consult the oracles, ** Who dictates to me slumber- 
ing,” (fec.^* 

You are an ill catholic, or a worse geographer; 
for I can assure you Ireland is not paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell or purgatory. 
And who are all those enemies you hint att Ix?an 
only think of Curll, Gildon, 'squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose fame I have forgot : 
tools, in my opinion, as necessary for a good writer 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, I would fain 
know whether every draper does not show you three 
or four damned pieces of stuff to set off his good 
onel However, I will grant that one thorough 
bookselling rogue is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor than all his contemporary scribblers in critic or 
satire, not only by stolen copies of what was incor- 
rect or unfit for the public, but by downright laying 
other men’s dulness at your door. I had a long de- 
sign upon the ears of that Curll when I was in 
credit ; but the rogue would never allow me a fair 
stroke at them, although my penknife was readj 
drawn and sharp. I can hardly believe the relation 
of his being poisoned, although the historian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness ; but I beg 
pardon, sack might do it, although ratsbane would 
not,‘= I never saw the thing you mention as falsely 
imputed to vou ; but I think the frolics of merry 
hours, even when we are guilty, should not be left 
to the mercy of our best friends until Curll and his 
resemblers are hanged. 

"'Vith submission to the better judgment of you 
and your friends, I take your project of an employ- 
ment under Langallerie to be idle and unnecessary. 
Have a little patience and you will find more merit 
and encouragement at home by the same methods. 
You are ungrateful to your country ; quit but your 
own religion and ridicule ours, and that will allow 
you a free choice for any other, or for none at all, 
and pay you well into the bargain. Therefore, pray 
do not run and disgrace us among the Turks by tell- 

• ” Indulgent tohimaelf in sleep und wine.” 

*• Milton's “Paradise Lost", boek ix. verse 23. 

* This story originated in a joke upon Curll, by Pope giving 
him an emetic in a glosn uf sack. 


ing them you were forced to leave your native home 
because we would oblige you to he a Christian; 
' whereas we will make it appear to all the world that 
we only compelled you to be a Whig. 

I There is a young ingenious quaker* in this town 
I who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a poetical quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, &c. It gave 
me a hint that a set of quaker pastorals might suc- 
ceed if our friend Gayl* could fancy it, and I think 
it a fruitful subject ; pray hear what he says. I 
believe further the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted; 
and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral 
, might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and tliieves there 1 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in an obscure 
scene where you know neither thing nor person. I 
can only answer yours, which I promise to do after 
a sort, whenever you think fit to employ me. But 
I can assure you the scene and the times have de- 
pressed me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect 
to those two paltry years which have slipped by 
since I had the happiness to see you. I am, with 
the truest esteem, yours, «&c. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

September 14, 1716, 

Sir, — I had the ill fortune to miss of that letter you 
upbraided me with. I had deserved any reproaches 
you could make me if it had come to my hands and 
I not made due acknowledgments for your inquiries 
after me. I will make you wish you had not been 
so angry with me : for J will scrawl out myself what 
you would rather Betty or my maid had, for they 
would have made shorter work of it ; but I will an- 
swer every part of yours that you obliged me with 
by Mr. Ford. 

First, as to the lady you mention, the reason I 
had not seen her in a great while was my being in 
the country. To tell you the truth, I believe her 
husband has been a better courtier than either she 
or any of her sex could be ; because men have it in 
their power to serve, and 1 believe hers has effectu- 
ally done what lay in him. 

You kindly ask how my affairs go. There is yet 
no end of them, and God only knows when there 
will be. For when everything was thought done, a 
sudden blast has blown all hopes away, and then they 
give me fresh expectations. In the mean time I am 
forced to live upon the borrow ; my goods all taken 
away that I shall not have so much as a bed to lie 
upon but what I must buy, and no money of my own 
to do that with ; so that you may imagine me in a 
cheerful way. I pray God support me. 

The gentleman [the duke] you inquired after is 
very well now. The illness you heard he had he 
has been subject to a good while. What you desire 
I wish were in the power of either his brother or 
me ; but all will go from both of us of every kind. 
Only they say that the clothes upon my back I may 
perhaps call my own, and that’s all. I was obliged 
to leave the country. I was so ill there that if I had 
not come to the physicians 1 cannot tell what might 
have happened. My daughter is your most humble 
servant, and is pretty well in health. 

Am not I one of my word, and troubled you twice 
as long as you would have wdshedt But you will 
find by this that a woman’s pen should no more be 
set at work than her tongue ; for she never knows 
when to let either of them rest. But my paper puts 
me in mind that I have but just room to tell you I 

• George Hooke, liuendrai>er. 

^ Gay (lid write a )^)wstoral of thi» kind, published in his works 
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were chiefly applied to do all the service to the ray name. This report I dare not discourage too 
church that I was able,^ I had no ill designs, nor much, in a prospect I have at present of a post under 
ever knew any in them. I was the continual advo- the marquis de Langallerie, wherein if I can but do 
cate for all men of merit without regard of party ; some signal service against the pope, I may be con 
for which it is known enough that I was sufficiently siderably advanced by the Turks, the only religious 
censured by some warm men, and in a more parti- people I dare confide in. If it should happen here 
cular manner for vindicating your grace in an affair after that I should write for the holy law of Ma 
where I thought you were misrepresented, and you hornet, I hope it may make no breach between yov 
seemed desirous to wish to be set right. And upon and me ; every one must live, and I beg you wiL 
the whole, this I can faithfully assure your grace, not be the man to manage the controversy againsr 
that I was looked upon as a trimmer and one that me. The church of Rome 1 judge (from many mo- 
was providing against a change, for no other reason dern symptoms, as well as ancient prophecies) to be 
but defending your grace’s principles in church and in a declining condition ; that of England will in a 
state ; which I think might pass for some kind of short time be scarce able to maintain her own 
merit in one who never either had or expected any family ; so churches sink as generally as banks in 
mark of your favour. And I cannot but think it | Europe, and for the same reason ; that religion and 
nard that I must upon all occasions be made uneasy I trade, which at first were open and free, have been 
in my station, have dormant prebends revived on reduced into the management of companies and tho 
purpose to oppose me, and this openly acknowledged roguery of directors. 

by those who say they act under your grace’s I do not know why I tell you all this, but that I 
direction. That, instead of being able to do a good always loved to talk to you ; but this is not the time 
office to a deserving friend, as all my predecessors for any man to talk to tlie purpose. Truth is a kind 
have been, it is thought a matter of accusation for of contraband commodity which I would not ven- 
any one to cultivate my acquaintance. This I must ture to export, and therefore the only thing tending 
think to be hard treatment, and though 1 regard not that dangerous way which 1 shall say is, that 1 am 
the consequences as far as they are intended to affect and always will be, with the utmost sincerity, 
myself, yet your grace may live to lament those yours, &c. Alexander Pope. 

which from thence may happen to the church. 

When I was first made dean your grace was FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 

pleased, in a very condescending manner, to write London, August 4. 1716. 

to me that you desired my friendship : I was then Sir,— I wish your last had found me in the 

in the service of the ministry, and the peace was country, but, to my misfortune, I am still xept in 
made ; and if I had any share in their ill designs, I soliciting my unfortunate business. I have 

was then guilty, but I do not know that I have ever great favour from his majesty. But form is a 

done anything since to forfeit your good opinion : I tedious thing to wait upon. Since it is my fate I 
confess I lost many friends by the queen’s death, must bear it with patience, and perfect it if I can ; 
but I will never imagine your grace to be of the for there is nothing like following business one- 

self. I am unwilling to stir without the seals, which 
I have given your grace too long a trouble. I j to have soon. I have been very ill ; this 

humbly beg your blessing, and shall remain ever, p^ce never agreeing with me, and less now than 

with the greatest truth and respect, my lord, your ever, it being prodigious hot weather.'.; 
grace’s most dutiful, and most humble servant, j not what to say as to one part of yours ; 

Jonathan Swift. only this, that you will forgive the fears of a woman 
‘ if she says she is glad it is as it is, though it has al- 

FROM MR. POPE. most ruined her. I hope, one time or other, his 

June 20, 1716. ' majesty will find my lord has been misrepresented ; 

I CANNOT suffer a friend to cross the Irish seas with- and by that means he may be restored to his country 
out bearing a testimony from me of the constant ' once more with honour ; or else, however harsh it 

esteem and affection I am both obliged and inclined I may sound out of my mouth, 1 had rather wear 

to have for you. It is better he should tell you than black. These are my real sentiments, I never 
1 how often you are in our thoughts and in our thought myself nor my health of any consequence 
cups, and how I learn to sleep less*^ and drink more till lately ; and since you tell me it is so to the un- 
whenever you are named among us. I look upon a worthy, as you please to term it, I shall take care of 
friend in Ireland as upon a friend in the other ! n. foj. worthy, which I once thought so, they 
world, whom (popishly speaking) I believe con- are good for nothing but to neglect distressed friends, 
stantly well disposed towards me, and ready to do Those few friends I meet with now are worth a 
me all the good he can in that state of separation, thousand relations : that I found long ago. We 
though I hear nothing from him, and make addresses ^ave the happiness of odd, half-witted relations, 
to him but very rarely. A protestant divine cannot and silly, obstinate, opiniatre friends, that are a 
take it amiss that I treat him in the same manner severe plague to me. 1 never could have the plea- 
with my patron saint. talking one moment to the duchess of Or- 

I can tell you no news but what you will not suf- mond. She had always company, and some that I 
ficiently wonder at, that I suffer many things as an j^ad not. She is now out of town, and we 

author militant; whereof in your days of probation correspond at present. I wish her all hap- 

you have been a sharer, or you had not arrived at piness, and in better hands as to her business. You 
that triumphant state you now deservedly enjoy in a much better opinion of me than I deserve , 

the church. As for me, 1 have not the least hopes j I can to merit that favour which 

of the cardimlate, though I suffer for my religion in to assure me of. 

almost every weekly paper. I have begun to take ^ j were possible for us to meet, that I 

a pique at the psalms of David, if the wicked may • person that I am yours most 

be credited, who have printed a scandalous one® in foiSifuUy. 

• Alluding to the custom of Bleeping after dinner. pc Yours came safe; I hope this will to you, 

■'•'here io . lady who never forgets you. and a par- 
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ticular friend tn me» and has been a great comfort 
to me in my trouble ; I mean my tenant : she is 
now in the country, to my grief. 


TO MR POPE. , 

August 30, 1716. , 

I HAD the favour of yours by Mr. Ford, of whom, 
before any other question relating to your health or 
fortune, or success as a poet, I inquired your prin- 
ciples in the common form — “ Is he a Whig or a 
Tory P* I am sorry to find they are not so well tallied 
to the present juncture as I could wish. I always 
thought the terms of facto and Jure had been intro- 
duced by the poets, and that possession of any sort in 
kings was held an unexceptionable title in the court of ' 
Parnassus. If you do not grow a perfect good sub- 
ject in all its present latitudes, I shall conclude you 
are become rich, and able to live without dedications 
to men in power, whereby one great inconvenience 
will follow, that you and the world and posterity 
will be utterly ignorant of their virtues. For either 
your brethren have miserably deceived us these hun- 
dred years past, or power confers virtue as natu- 
rally as five of your popish sacraments do grace. — 
You sleep less and drink more. — But your master 
Horace was vini somnique benignus and, as I take 
it, both are proper for your trade. As to wine, 
there are a thousand poetical texts to confirm the 
one ; and as to the other, I know it was anciently 
the custom to sleep in temples for tho%e who would 
consult the oracles, Who dictates to me slumber- 
ing,” &c.*» 

You are an ill catholic, or a worse geographer; 
for I can assure you Ireland is not paradise, and I 
appeal even to any Spanish divine whether addresses 
were ever made to a friend in hell or purgatory. 
And who are all those enemies you hint atl I 'can 
only think of Curll, Gildon, 'squire Burnet, Black- 
more, and a few others, whose fame I have forgot : 
tools, in my opinion, as necessary for a good writer 
as pen, ink, and paper. And besides, I would fain 
know whether every draper does not show you three 
or four damned pieces of stuff to set off his good 
one*? However, I will grant that one thorough 
bookselling rogue is better qualified to vex an au- 
thor than all his contemporary scribblers in critic or 
satire, not only by stolen copies of what was incor- 
rect or unfit for the public, but by downright laying 
other men's dulness at your door. I had a long de- 
sign \ipon the ears of that Curll when I was in 
credit ; but the rogue would never allow me a fair 
stroke at them, although my penknife was ready 
drawn and sharp. I can hardly believe the relation 
of his being poisoned, although the historian pre- 
tends to have been an eye-witness ; but I beg 
pardon, sack might do it, although ratsbane would 
not.c I never saw the thing you mention as falsely 
imputed to vou ; but I think the frolics of merry 
hours, even when we are guilty, should not bo left 
to the mercy of our best friends until Curll and his 
resemblers are hanged. 

'^Vith submission to the better judgment of you 
and your friends, I take your project of an employ- 
ment under Langallerie to be idle and unnecessary. 
Have a little patience and you will find more merit 
and encouragement at home by the same methods. 
You are ungrateful to your country ; quit but your 
own religion and ridicule ours, and that will allow 
you a free choice for any other, or for none at all, 
and pay you well into the bargain. Therefore, pray 
do not run and disgrace us among the Turks by tell- 
• “ Indulgent to himself in sleep and wine.” 

*• Milton's “Paradise Lost”, book ix. verse 23. 

This story originated in a joke upon Curll, by Pope giving 
him an emetic in o glasi uf sack. 


ing them you were forced to leave your native home 
because we would oblige you to be a Christian; 
whereas we will make it appear to all the world that 
we only compelled you to be a Whig. 

There is a young ingenious quaker* in this town 
who writes verses to his mistress, not very correct, 
but in a strain purely what a poetical quaker should 
do, commending her look and habit, &c. It gave 
me a hint that a set of quaker pastorals might suc- 
ceed if our friend Gay^ could fancy it, and I think 
it a fruitful subject ; pray hear what he says. I 
believe further the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; 
and that a porter, footman, or chairman’s pastoral 
might do well. Or what think you of a Newgate 
pastoral among the whores and thieves there ? 

Lastly, to conclude, I love you never the worse 
for seldom writing to you. I am in an obscure 
scene where you know neither thing nor person. T 
can only answer yours, which I promise to do after 
a sort, whenever you think fit to employ me. But 
I can assure you the scene and the times have de- 
pressed me wonderfully, for I will impute no defect 
to those two paltry years which have slipped by 
since I had the happiness to see you. I am, with 
the truest esteem, yours, &c. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

September 14, 1716. 

Sir, — I had the ill fortune to miss of that letter you 
upbraided me with. I had deserved any reproaches 
you could make me if it had come to my hands and 
I not made clue acknowledgments for your inquiries 
after me. I will make you wish you had not been 
so angry with me : for I will scrawl out myself what 
you would rather Betty or my maid had, for they 
would have made shorter work of it ; but I will an- 
swer every part of yours that you obliged me with 
by Mr. Ford. 

P'irst, as to the lady you mention, the reason 1 
had not seen her in a great while was my being in 
the country. To tell you the truth, I believe her 
husband has been a better courtier than either she 
or any of her sex could be ; because men have it in 
their power to serve, and I believe hers has effectu- 
ally done what lay in him. 

You kindly ask how my affairs go. There is yet 
no end of them, and God only knows when there 
will be. For when everything was thought done, a 
sudden blast has blown all hopes away, and then they 
give me fresh expectations. In the mean time I am 
forced to live upon the borrow ; my goods all taken 
away that I shall not have so much as a bed to lie 
upon but what I must buy, and no money of my own 
to do that with ; so that you may imagine me in a 
cheerful way. I pray God support me. 

The gentleman [the duke] you inquired after is 
very well now. The illness you heard he had he 
has been subject to a good while. What you desire 
I Avish were in the poAver of either his brother or 
me ; but all Avill go from both of us of every kind. 
Only they say that the clothes upon my back 1 may 
perhaps call my own, and that’s all. I was obliged 
to leaA'e the country. I Avas so ill there that if I had 
not come to the physicians I cannot tell what might 
have happened. My daughter is your most humble 
servant, and is pretty Avell in health. 

Am not I one of my Avord, and troubled you twice 
as long as you would have Avished 1 But you will 
find by this that a Avoman's pen should no more be 
set at Avork than her tongue ; for she ncA’er knows 
when to let either of them rest. But my paper puts 
me in mind that I have but just room to tell you I 

• George Rooke, liueadraper. 

^ Gay did write a pastoral of this kind, published in his works 
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wish much to see you here, it it could be with your 
satisfaction ; and that I am, with great sincerity, sir, 
your faithful humble serrant, M. Ormond. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE,* 

October 23. 1716. 

It is a very great truth that among all the losses 
which I have sustained none affected me more sen- 
sibly than that of your company and correspondence ; 
and yet even now I should not venture to write to 
you did not you provoke me to it. A commerce of 
letters between two men who are out of the world 
and who do not care one farthing to return into it 
again must be of little moment to tlie state ; and yet 
I remember enough of that world to know that the 
most innocent things become criminal in some men 
as the most criminal pass applauded in others. 

Your letter breathes the same spirit as your conver- 
sation, at all times inspired, even when the occasions 
of practising the severest rules of virtuous fortitude 
seemed most remote ; if such occasions could ever 
seem remote to men who are under the direction of 
your able and honest friend sir Roger.** 

To write about myself is no agreeable task, but 
your commands are sufficient at once to determine 
and excuse me. Know therefore that my health is 
far better than it has been a great while ; that the 
money which I brought over with me will hold out 
some time longer ; and that I have secured a small 
fund which will yield in any part of the world a 
revenue sufficient for one qui pent se retrancher 
mSme avecplamr dans la m^diocrite. I use a French 
expression because I have not one that pleases me 
ready in English. During several months after 
leaving that obscure retreat into which I had thrown 
myself last year, I went through all the mortifying 
circumstances imaginable. At present 1 enjoy, as 
far as I consider myself, great complacency of mind ; 
but this inward satisfaction is embittered when I 
consider the condition of my friends. They are got 
into a dark hole where they grope about after blind 
guides, stumble from mistake to mistake, jostle 
against one another and dash their heads against the 
wall ; and all this to no purpose. For assure your- 
self that there is no returning to light ; no going out 
but by going back. My style is mystic, but it is 
your trade to deal in mysteries, and therefore I add 
neither comment nor excuse. You will understand 
me; and 1 conjure you to be persuaded that if I 
could have half an hour’s conversation with you, for 
which I would barter whole hours of life, you would 
stare, haul your wig, and bite paper more than ever 
you did in your life. Adieu, dear friend ; may the 
kindest influence of heaven be shed upon you. 
Whether we may ever meet again that heaven only 
knows ; if we do, what millions of things shall we 
have to talk over ! In the mean while, believe that 
nothing sits so near my heart as my country and my 
friends ; and that among these you ever had and 
ever shall have a principal place. 

If you write to me, direct “ A Monsieur CharloU 
chez Monsieur CanHUont hanquier, rue de VArhre 
sec,*’ Once more adieu. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Paris, October 28, 1716. 

Sir, — I f I was to see you again you would give twice 
as much as you offered six weeks ago not to have 
seen me. By the same rule you might afford some# 

» Indorsed " 'Fhe Squire.— Received November 7, 1716.’* 

Sir Roger is the name given to lord-treasurer Oxford in the 
•History of John Bull.” As Bolingbroke is known to liave hated 
and despised the treasurer, the words able and honest must bo 
taken ironically. 


thing not to hear from me ; but the enclosed* cams 
this morning to me, and I could not send it away 
without adding a few lines to the cover. They are 
not to put you again into the spleen, but only to ask 
how you do, and how you employ yourselft Do 
the great designs go on at Laracort Or have the 
rains put a stop to your improvements as well as to 
my journey t It will cost you but a penny and a 
few minutes to answer these questions ; and in re- 
turn you shall know anything you desire to know of 
me in my travels. I shall go on as soon as we have 
five or six days sunshine to dry the roads and make 
the finest country in the world supportable. I am 
laughed at here when I talk of travelling, and yet of 
waiting for fair weather ; but to me the journey is 
the greatest part of the pleasure. And whereas my 
companion is continually wishing himself at Rome, 
I wish Rome was a thousand leagues further, that I 
might have more way to pass in France and Italy. 

If you will do me the favour to write to me, direct 
to be left with Mr. Cantillon, banker in Paris. — I 
am, &c. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, November 13, 1716. 

My Lord, — The reason I never gave your grace the 
trouble of a letter was, because it could only be a 
trouble without either entertainment or use ; for I 
am so much out even of this little world that I know 
not the commonest occurrences in it ; neither do I 
now write to your grace upon any sort of business, 
for I have nothing to ask but your blessing and fa- 
vourable thoughts : only 1 conceived it ought not to 
be said that your grace was several months absent in 
England without one letter from the dean to pay his 
respects. My schemes are all circumscribed by the 
cathedral and the liberties about it ; where nothing 
of moment happened since your grace left it, except 
the election of Mr. Chamberlain to St. Nicholas, 
which passed quietly while I was absent in the 
country. I am purchasing a glebe by the help of 
the trustees for the vicarage of Laracor ; and I have 
vanity enough to desire it might be expressed by a 
clause in the deeds, as one consideration, that I had 
been instrumental in procuring the first-fruits ; 
which was accordingly inserted, but hints were 
given it would not pass. Then the bishops of Ossory 
and Killaloe had as I am told a sum of money for 
their labour in that affair ; who, upon my arrival 
London to negotiate it, were one of them gone to 
Bath and the other to Ireland ; but it seems more 
reasonable to give bishops money for doing nothing 
than a private gentleman thanks for succeeding 
where bishops have failed. I am only sorry I was 
not a bishop that I might at least have got money. 
The Tory clergy here seem ready for conversion, 
provoked by a parcel of obscure zealots in Lon- 
don, who as we hear are setting up a new church 
of England by themselves. By our intelligence it 
seems to be a complication of as much folly, mad- 
ness, hypocrisy, and mistake as ever was offered to 
the world. If it be understood so on your side, I 
cannot but think there would be a great opportunity 
of regaining the body of the clergy to the interest of 
the court; who, if they were persuaded by a few 
good words to throw off their fears, could never 
think of the pretender without horror ; under whom 
it is obvious that those refiners would have the 
greatest credit, and consequently everything be null 
since the time of the revolution, and more havoc 
made in a few months than the most desponding 
among the Tories can justly apprehend from the 
present management in as many years. These at 
• Letter of lord Bolingbroke. 
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lewt are as I‘ am told the thoughts and reasonings 
of the high-church people among us ; but whether a 
court in the midst of strength and security will con- 
ceive it worth their while to cultivate the dispositions 
of people in the dust, is out of my reach. 

The bishop of Dromore has never been in town 
since he went to his diocese, nor does he say any- 
thing of coming up. He is in good health. 

I was told a week or two ago a confused story of 
the anatomy lecturer at the college turned out by the 
provost,* and another put in his place. I know not 
the particulars, but am assured he is blamed for it 
both by the prince and your grace. I take the pro- 
vost to be a very honest gentleman, perfectly good- 
natured, and the least inclined to speak ill of others 
of almost any person I have known. He has very 
good Intentions ; but the defect seems to be that his 
views are short, various, and sudden; and I have 
reason to think he hardly ever makes use of any 
other counsellor than himself. I talked to him of 
this matter since it was done, and 1 think his an- 
swers satisfied me ; but I am an ill retainer of facts 
wherein I have no concern : my humble opinion is 
that it would be much to his own ease and of theirs 
who dislike him if he were put into another station ; 
and if you will not afford him a bishopric, that you 
will let him succeed some rich country dean. I 
dare be confident that the provost had no other end 
in changing that lecturer than a design of improving 
anatomy as far as he could ; for he would never have 
made such a step as choosing the prince ** chancellor 
but from a resolution of keeping as fair as he possi- 
bly could with the present powers, in regard both to 
his ease and his interest ; and in hopes of changing 
a post wherein, to say the truth, he has been used 
by judges and governors like any dog, and has suf- 
fered more by it in his health and honour than I, 
with his pdtrimonial estate, would think it were 
worth. Here has been one Whittingham in an or- 
dination sermon calling the clergy a thousand dumb 
dogs, and treating episcopacy as bad as Boyse f yet 
no notice at all shall be taken of this, unless to his 
advantage upon the next vacant bishopric ; and 
wagers are laid already whether he or one Monk 
will be the man. But I forget myself ; and there- 
fore shall only add that I am, with the greatest re- 
spect and truth, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London. Suffolk -street, November 22, 1716. 
Sir, — I read yours of the 13th instant with great 
satisfaction. It is not only an advantage to you and 
me that there should be a good correspondence be- 
tween us, but also to the public ; and I assure you 
I had much ado to persuade people here that we 
kept any tolerable measures with one another ; much 
less that there was anything of a good inteligence : 
and therefore you judged right that it ought not to 
be said, that in so many months I had not received 
any letter from you. 

I do a little admire that those that should be your 
fastest friends should be so opposite to acknowledge 
the service you did in procuring the twentieth parts 
and first-fruits : I know no reason for it except the 
Ecal I showed to do you justice in that particular 
from the beginning. But since I only did it, as 
obliged to bear testimony to the truth in a matter 
which I certainly knew, and would have done the 
same for the worst enemy I had in the world, I see 

• Dr. Pratt, afterwards dean of Down. 

^ George prince of Wales, afterwards George 11. 

• An eminent dissenting teacher, minister of Wood-street 
meeting house iu Dublin- 
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no reason why you should Buffer because I among 
others was your witness. But be not (oncemed, 
ingratitude is warranted by modern and ancient 
custom, and it is more honour for a man to have it 
asked why he had not a suitable return to his merits 
than why he was overpaid 1 Benefacere et male 
audire is the lot of the best men. If calumny or 
ingratitude could have put me out of my way, God 
knows where I should have wandered by this time. 

I am glad the business of St. Nicholas* is over any 
way: my inclination was Mr. Wall; that I might 
have joined the vicarage of Castleknock to the pre- 
bend of Malahidart, which would have made a good 
provision for one man, served the cures better, and 
yielded more then to the incumbent than it can do 
now when indifferent hands. But T could not com- 
pass it without using more power over my clergy 
than I am willing to exert. But as I am thankful 
to you for your condescension in that affair, so I will 
expect that those with whom you have complied 
should show their sense of it by a mutual return of 
the like compliance when there shall be occasion. 
Such reciprocal kind offices are the ground of mu- 
tual confidence and friendship, and the fuel that 
keeps them alive ; and I think nothing can contri- 
bute more to our common ease and the public good 
than maintaining these between you and me and 
with the clergy. 

We have a strong report that my lord Bolingbroke 
will return here and be pardoned ; certainly it must 
not be for nothing. I hope he can tell no ill story 
of you. I add only my prayers for you, and am, sir, 
your most humble servant and brother, 

William Dublin. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Trim, Decemlier 16, 1716. 

My Lord, — I should be sorry to see my lord Boling- 
broke following the trade of an informer, because he 
is a person for whom I always had, and still con- 
tinue, a very great love and esteem. For I think, 
as the rest of mankind do, that informers are a de- 
testable race of people, although they may be some- 
times necessary. Besides, I do not see whom his 
lordship can inform against except himself : he was 
three or four days at the court of France while he 
was secretary, and it is barely possible he might then 
have entered into some deep negotiation with the 
pretender, although I would not believe him if he 
should swear it, because he protested to me that he 
never saw him but once, and that was at a great 
distance, in public, at an opera. As to any other 
of the ministry at that time, I am confident he can- 
not accuse them, and that they will appear as inno- 
cent with relation to the pretender as any who are 
now at the helm. And as to myself, if I were of any 
importance, I should be very easy under such an ac- 
cusation; much easier than I am to think your grace 
imagines me in any danger, or that lord Bolingbroke 
should have an ill story to tell of me. He knows, and 
loves, and thinks too well of me, to be capable of 
such an action. But I am surprised to think your 
grace could talk, or act, or correspond with me for 
some years past, while you must needs believe me a 
most false and vile man, declaring to you on all 
occasions my abhorrence of the pretender, and ^et 
privately engaged with a ministry to bring him in ; 
and therefore warning me to look to myself, ami 
prepare my defence against a false brother coming 
over to discover such secrets as would hang me, 

• Tl»e dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s are the appropriatorf 
of that church, and have the right of bestowing uie cute on 
whom they please. 
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Had there been ever the least overture or intent of 
bringing in the pretender during my acquaintance 
with the ministry, I think I must have been very 
•tupid not to have picked out some discoveries or 
suspicions. And although I am not sure I should 
have turned informer, yet I am certain I should have 
dropped some general cautions, and immediately 
have retired. When i)eople say things were not ripe 
at the queen’s death, they say they know not what. 
Things were rotten ; and had the ministers any such 
thoughts, they should have begun three years before ; 
and they who say otherwise understand nothing of 
the state of the kingdom at that time. 

But whether I am mistaken or not in other men, 
I beg your grace to believe that I am not mistaken 
in myself. I always jjrofcssed to be against the pre- 
tender ; and am so still. And this is not to make 
my court (which I know is vain), for I own myself 
full of doubts, fears, and dissatisfactions, which I 
think on as seldom as I can : yet if I were of any 
value, the public may safely rely on my loyalty, be- 
cause I look upon the coming of the pretender as a 
greater evil than any we are likely to suffer under 
the worst Whig ministry that can be found. 

I have not spoke or thought so much of party these 
two years, nor could anything have tempted me to it 
but the grief I have in standing so ill in your grace’s 
opinion. I beg your grace’s blessing, and am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 

Trim, December 22, 1716. 

My Lord, — I have been here some days to finish 
the purchase of a glebe for my country parish. I 
prevailed on a gentlemen to alienate twenty acres 
for 200/. to be had from the trustees of the hrst- 
Jiruits. He then sets me twenty-three acres more 
for 990 years. Upon these last twenty-three acres I 
am, by agreement, to lay out the said 200/, in build- 
ing, and to give the gentleman immediately 55/. out 
of my own pocket, and to pay him 14/. per annum 
for ever, which is near the value of the whole forty 
acres ; these last twenty-three acres, after I have 
built and improved, I design to leave my successor ,« 
who will then have forty -three acres of good glebe, 
with house, gardens, &c., for 14/. per annum. I 
reckon to lay out of my own money above 250/., 
and so to be an humble imitator of your grace, longo 
intervallo. This expedient was a project of Dr. 
Raymond, minister of this town, to deal with a Jew, 
who would not lessen his rent-roll to save all the 
churches in Christendom. Dr. Coghill and every- 
body else approves the thing, since it is a good bar- 
gain to the church, a better to the gentleman, and 
only a bad one to myself, and I hope your grace will 
have the same thoughts. 

Since I came down here I received the honour of 
a large, and therefore an agreeable letter from your 
grace, of November 22. I have reason to think my- 
self hardly dealt with by those of the side in power, 
who will not think I deserve any place in your good 
thoughts ; when they cannot but know that while I 
was near the late ministry I was a common advocate 
for those they called the Whigs, to a degree that a 
certain great minister told me I had always a Whig 
in my sleeve ; neither did I ever fail to interpose in 
any case of merit or compassion, by which means 
several persons in England and some in this king- 
dom kepi their employments, for I cannot remembe*^ 
my lord Oxford ever refused me a request of thil 
kind. And for the rest, your grace may very well 
remember that 1 had the honour of corresponding 

• S«^e the deun’ti will. 


with you during the whole period with some degree 
of confidence ; because 1 know your grace had 
wished the same things, but ditfered only in opinion 
about the hands that should effect them. It was on 
account of this conduct that certain warm creatures 
of this kingdom, then in London, and not unknown 
to your grace, had the assurance to give me broad 
hints that I was providing against a change ; and 
I observe those very men are now the most careful 
of all others to creep as far as they can out of harm’s 
way. 

The system of new zealots, which your grace ex- 
tracted, must be very suitable to my principles, who 
was always a Whig in politics. I have been told 
that, upon the death of the last nonjuring bishop, 
Dodwell® and his followers thought the schism at an 
end. My notion was, that these people began to 
set up again, upon despair of their cause by the re- 
bellion being brought to an end; else their politics 
are, if possible, worse than their divinity. Upon 
the whole, it is clear that the game is entirely in the 
hands of the king and his ministers ; and I am ex- 
tremely glad of your grace’s opinion that it will be 
played as it ought ; or if we must suffer for a name, 
however, I had rather be devoured by a lion than 
a rat. 

That maxim of the injuring person never forgiving 
the person injured is 1 believe true in particulars, 
but not of communities. I cannot but suppose that 
the clergy thought there were some hardships and 
grounds for fears, otherwise they must be very 
wicked or very mad ; to say more would be to enter 
into a dispute upon a party subject; a dog or a 
horse knows when he is kindly treated ; and be- 
sides, a wise administration will endeavour to re- 
move the vain as well as the real fears of those they 
govern. 

I saw the provost yesterday in this neighbour- 
hood, and had some little talk with him upon the 
occasion of the bishop of Killaloe’s death : 1 believe 
he would accept of the deanery of Derry if Dr. 
Bolton, the dean, should be promoted ; but I said 
nothing of it to him. I believe he has written to 
Mr. Molyneux.*^ I find, since he cannot be trusted 
with a bishopric, that he desires to leave his station 
with as good a grace as he can, and that it may not 
be thought that what he shall get is only to get rid 
of him. I said in general that such a circumstance, 
as things stood, was hardly worth the quiet of a 
man’s whole life ; and so we parted, only with 
telling him I intended to write to your grace in 
answer to a letter 1 had from you. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, January 12, 1117. 

Sir, — About two months ago I sent you a very long 
epistle, and was in hopes you would either have 
made us a visit or have let us hear from you. Since 
you have done neither, we must flatter ourselves 
that you will be better the new year than the former. 

Our friend Prior, not having had the vicissitude 
of human things before his eyes, is likely to end his 
days in as forlorn a state as any other poet has done 
before him, if his friends do not take more care of 
him than he did of himself. Therefore, to prevent 
the evil, which we see is coming on very fest, we 
have a project of printing his Solomon,” and other 
poetical works, by subscription ; one guinea to be 

« Henry Dodwell, a very learned nonconforming divine. 

*’ In Scotland, in the year 1715. 

Samuel Mulynenx, esq., a gentleman of great abilitimi and 
large, property in Ireland, secretary to the prince of Waleii 
chancellor of the uuiveisity of Dublin. 
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aid in hand, and the other on delivery of the 

ook. He, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, axe now 
with me, and remember you. It is our joint re- 
quest that you will endeavour to procure some sub- 
scriptions : you will give your receipts for the money 
you receive, and when you return it hither you shall 
have others in lieu. There are no papers printed 
here, nor any advertisements to be published ; for 
the whole matter is to be managed by friends, in 
such a manner as.shall be least shocking to the dig- 
nity of a plenipotentiary. 

1 am told the archbishop of Dublin shows a letter 
of yours reflecting on the high-flying clergy. I 
fancy you have writ to him in an ironical style, and 
that he would have it otherwise understood. This 
will bring to your mind what I have formerly said 
to you on that figure. Pray condescend to explain 
this matter to me. The removal of my lord Towns- 
hend has given a little spirit, but that will soon flag 
if the king, at his return, docs not make further 
changes. What measures his majesty will take is 
uncertain ; but this we are very sure of, that the 
division of the Whigs is so great, that, morally 
speaking, nothing but another rebellion can ever 
unite them. Sunderland, Stanhope, and Cadogan, 
are of one side ; Townshend, Walpole, Orford, 
Devonshire, and the chancellor,^ on the other. The 
latter seem at present to be strongest ; but when the 
former appear with a German reinforcement they 
will undoubtedly turn the balance. They are both 
making their court to the Tories, who, I hope, will 
be a body by themselves, and not serve as recruits 
to either of the other two. Lord Townshend’< 
friends give out that his disgrace is owing to refusing 
four things, viz. to keep up the army, repeal the 
limitations of the succession act, to send money to 
Germany for carrying on a war against Sweden, and 
to attaint lord Oxford. When lord Sunderland 
comes over he will probably cry “whore" again, 
and endeavour to saddle lord Townshend in his 
turn. For these reproaches now arc like that of 
jacobitism in former reigns. We are told that lord 
Bolingbroke has permission to stay in France, not- 
withstanding the late treaty, provided he retires 
from Paris. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

London, March 9, 1717. 

My Lord, — 1 had yestcrd.ay the honour of a letter 
from your grace, wherein you first mention Mr. 
Duncan’s accident, who, as it falls out, is quite re- 
covered, and, they say, is since better of his asthma : 

I believe, whenever he dies, I shall be in some dif- 
ficulties, although I am wholly indifferent who may 
succeed him, provided he may be a deserving person, 
unless I might say that my inclinations are a little 
turned to oblige Mr. Dopping,c on account of his 
brother, for whom I have always had a vei7 great 
esteem. It will be impossible for me to carry any 
point against that great majority of the chapter who 
are sure to oppose me whenever party interferes; 
and in those cases I shall be very ready to change 
my nomination, only choosing those 1 least dislike 
among such as they will consent to ; wherein I hope 
I shall have your grace's approbation. 

About a week ago 1 wrote to your grace in rela- 
tion to the provost. My lord bishop of Dromore, 
Dr. Coghill, and I, were yesterday using our rhe- 
toric to no purpose. The topic he perpetually ad- 

® William earl Cowper. 

By whose intrigues lord Townshend hiid been removed from 
the office of secretary of state, and w as given to general, after- 
ward earl of, Stanhope. 

* Mr. Hopping was made bishop of Ossory in 1741, and died J 
the year following. 


heres to is, that the court offers him a deanery be- 
cause they look upon him as a man they cannot 
trust, which, he says, affects his reputation ; that he 
professes to be as true to the present king as any 
person in employment ; that he has always shown 
himself so ; that he was sacrificed by the Tories in 
the late reign, on account of the dispute in the col- 
lege, and other matters ; that he publicly argues and 
appears against the same party now upon all occa- 
sions, and expects as little favour from them, if 
ever they should come into power, as any man now 
in employment. As to any hints dropped to him of 
any danger or uneasiness from parliament or visit- 
ation, he declares himself perfectly safe and easy ; 
and if it might not affect the society he should be 
glad of such inquiries in order to vindicate himself ; 
that he should like the deanery of Down full as well 
and perhaps better than the bishopric of Dromore, 
provided the deanery was given him in such a man- 
ner, and with some mark of favour and approbation, 
that the world would not think he was driven into 
it as a man whom the king could not trust ; and 11 
any such method could be thought on he would 
readily accept it ; that he is very sensible he should 
be much happier in the other station, and much 
richer, and, which weighs with him more, that it 
would be much for the present interest of the college 
to be under another head ; but that the sense of his 
own loss of credit prevails with him above all con- 
sideration ; and that he hopes in some time to con- 
vince the world, and the court too, that he has been 
altogether misrepresented. 

This is the sum of his reasoning, by all I could 
gather after several conversations with him, both 
alone and with some of his best friends, who all 
difier from him, as, lie allows, most of his acquaint- 
ance do. I am no judge of what consequence his 
removal may be to the service of the college, or ot 
any favours to be shown it. But 1 believe it would 
be no ditficult matter to find a tcnqier in this affair ; 
for instance (I speak purely my own thoughts), it 
the prince would graciously please to send a favour- 
able message by his secretary, to offer him the 
deanery in sucli a manner as might answer the pro- 
vost’s difficulty. I cannot but tliink your grace 
might bring such a thing about ; but that I humbly 
leave to your grace. 

My lord bishop of Dromore received letters yester- 
day from your grace and the bishop of Derry, with 
an account of his succeeding to Clogher, of which I 
am sure all parties will be exceeding glad. 

I wish your grace a good journey to the Bath, and 
a firm establishment of your health there. I am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, yourgraoi’s most 
dutiful and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Not knowing but your grace might be gone to the 

Bath, I have mentioned something of the provost’s 

affair in a letter this post to my lord bishop of 

Derry. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, March 22, 1717. 

My Lord, — Your grace’s letter was a long time be- 
fore it reached me ; for I was several weeks in the 
country despatching the affair of the glebe, which, 
hownver, is not yet quite finished. Your grace does 
rightly conceive the nature of my purchase, and that 
I am likely to be 200/. poorer for it : only I shall 
endeavour to lose by degrees, which is all I have for 
it. I shall endeavour as much as I can to prevent 
the evil you foresee of my successors neglecting my 
iniprc •■cments and letting them all go to ruin. | 
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•hall take the best advice I can, and leave them to be 
fools as well as knaves if they do so ; for I shall 
make so many plantations and hedges, that the land 
will let for double the value, and after all I must 
leave something to fortune. 

As to what your grace mentions of a practice in 
the late reign of engaging people to come into the 
queen’s measures, I have a great deal to say on that 
subject not worth troubling you with at present, 
further than that I am confident those who pretend 
to say most of it are conscious their accusation is 
wrong : but I never love myself so little as when I 
differ from your grace ; nor do I believe I ever shall 
do it but where I am master of the fact, and your 
grace has it only by report 

I have been speaking much to the provost about 
the deanery of Derry, or whatever other employ- 
ment, under a bishopric, may be designed him upon 
these promotions. I find Dr. CoghiU*^ has been upon 
the subject with him, but he is absolutely positive to 
take nothing less at present ; and his argument is, 
that, whatever shall be given him now, beneath the 
station his predecessors were called to, will be a mark 
of his lying under the displeasure of the court, and 
that he is not to be trusted ; whereas he looks upon 
himself to have acted with principles as loyal to the 
present government as any the king employs. He 
does not seem to dislike either of the deaneries of 
Derry or Down, but is persuaded it will reflect upon 
his reputation ; and unless it could be contrived that 
he might have some mark of favour and approbation 
preferment, I believe your grace may 
be assured he will not accept it. I only repeat what 
he says to me and what 1 believe he will adhere to. 

For my own part, who am not so refined, I gave 
my opinion that he should take what was given him ; 
but his other friends differ from me, and, for aught I 
know, they may be in the right ; and if the court 
thinks it of consequence that the present provost 
should be removed, I am not sure but a way may be 
found out of saving his credit, which is all he seems 
to require ; although I am confident that if he were 
a bishop the government might be very secure of 
him, since he seems wholly fallen out with the Tories 
and the Tories with him ; and I do not know any 
man who, in common conversation, talks with more 
•eal for the present establishment and against all op- 
posers of it than he. The only thing he desires at 
present in his discourse with me is, that no proposal 
of a deanery should be at all made to him, but that 
he may go on as he is, until further judgment shall 
be made of him by his future conduct. 

I thought it proper to say thus much to your grace, 
because I did not know whether you and he per- 
fectly understood each other. 

I hear your grsice intends this spring for the Bath. 
I shall pray, for the good of the church, that you may 
then establish your health. I am, with the greatest 
respect, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift, 

Am:ng other things, the provost argued that Dr. 
Poster was promoted to a bishopric from being a 
fellow; and therefore he must conclude that offer- 
ing him a less preferment is a mark of displeasure, 
with which circumstance he is determined not to 
leave bis present station. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING 

Magherlyn, May 23, iff?. 

My Loud, — Y our grace’s letter of March 23rd was 
Drought to me at Trim, where I went a month ago 

• Marmaduke (3oghill, LL.D., judge of the prerogative court. 


to finish my lease and purchase for my country pa« 
nsh. In some days after I met my lord bishop of 
Clogher at Drogheda, by appointment : we went to- 
gether to Clogher, where he was enthroned, and after 
three days came to this place, where his lordship is 
settling everything against the coming of the new 
bishop, who is expected here next week. My great 
business at Clogher was to seduce his lordship to lay 
out 2000f. in a new house, and for that end we rode 
about to find a situation. I know not whether 1 
shall prevail, for he has a hankering after making 
additions to the old one, which I never will consent 
to, and would rather he should leave all to the gene- 
rosity of a successor. My notion is, that when a 
bishop with good dispositions happens to arise, it 
should be every man’s business to cultivate them. It 
is no ill age that produces two such, and therefore, 
if I had credit with your grace and his lordship, it 
should be all employed in pushing you both upon 
works of public good without the least mercy to your 
pains or your purses. An expert tradesman makes 
a few of his best customers answer, not only for those 
whom he gets little or nothing by, but for all who 

j die in his debt, 

I I will suppose your grace has heard of Mr. Dun- 
can’s death, I am sure I have heard enough of it, 
by a great increase eff disinterested correspondents 
ever since. It is wail I am at free cost for board 
and lodging, else postage would have undone me. I 
have returned no answer to any, and shall be glad to 
proceed with your grace’s approbation, which is a 

I less compliment, because I believe my chapter are 
of opinion I can hardly proceed without it. I only 
desire two things ; first, that those who call them- 
selves my friends may have no reason to reproach 
me ; and the second, that in the course of this matter 
1 may have something to dispose of to some one I 
wish well to. 

Some weeks before Mr. Duncan’s death, his bro 
ther-in-law, Mr. Lawson, minister of Galtrim, went 
for England, by Mr. Duncan’s consent, to apply for 
an adjoining living, called Kilmore, in Mr. Duncan’s 
possession, and now in the crown by his death. I 
know not his success ; but heartily wish, if it be in- 
tended for him, that the matter might take another 
turn : that Mr. Warren, who is landlord at’ Galtrim, 
might have that living and Kilmore adjoining, both 
not 150f., and Mr, Lawson to go down to Mr. War- 
ren’s living in Clogher diocese, worth above 200f. 
But this is all at random, because I know not whether 
Kilmore may not be already disposed of, for I hear 
it is in your grace’s turn. 

I heard lately from the provost, who talked of 
being in the north in a month ; but our Dublin ac- 
count is, that they know not when the deanery is to 
be given him. 1 do not find any great joy in either 
party on account of the person who it is supposed 
will succeed him.» The wrong custom of making 
that post the next step to a bishopric has been, as 
your grace says, of ill consequence ; and although, as 
you add, it gives them no rank, yet they think tit to 
take it and make no scruple of preceding, on all oc- 
casions, the best private clergyman in the kingdom ; 
which is a trifle of great consequence wlien a man’s 
head is possessed with it. 

I pray God preserve your grace, for the good of 
the church and the learned world ; and for the hap 
piness of those whom you are pleased to honour with 
your friendship, favour, or protection, 1 beg youi 
grace’s blessing; and remain, with the greatest 
truth and respect, my lord, your grace’s most dutiful 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift, 


* Dr. Richard Baldv^m. 
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FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, June 15, 1717. 

8 IE, —Last night I received yours of the 5th inst. ; 
and since you tell me I am your only correspondent, 
1 think X ought to be the more punctual in my re* 
turns, and the more full in what relates to our friends 
here. You will see by the public prints that Monday 
next come se’nnight is appointed for the trial of my 
lord Oxford, and that no less than six-and-twenty 
doughty members are appointed to manage it. The 
lords have likewise settled the whole forms of the 
proceedings. My lord has asked that two lawyers 
more might be added to his counsel : yet is all this 
but a farce ; for there is not a creature living who 
thinks he will ever be tried : for they publicly own 
that they neither have nor ever had any evidence ; 
and laugh at impeachments and attainders and party 
gambols ; and say that all people deserve to be so 
punished who presume to dispossess the Whigs of 
their indefeasible right to the administration. But 
since he is not to be tried, the next question is, in 
what manner he is to be brought off so as to save the 
honour of his prosecutors 1 I think it will be by an 
act of grace. Others say, it will be by the commons 
asking more time and the lords of their party agree- 
ing to refuse it. But as we are wholly ignorant of 
their intentions, it is possible neither of these guesses 
may be right, and that they may keep him yet 
another year in prison ; which my lord Marlborough 
seems passionately to desire. 

We labour here under all the disadvantages in the 
world in every respect ; for the tide of party runs 
still very strong everywhere, but in no place more 
than in Westminster-hall. Those on this side, whose 
honour and interest both require that all people who 
pay obedience should be protected, seem to want a 
capacity to govern: and tlje similitude of circum- 
stances between the king and the regent render the 
latter a firm ally, contrary to the natural interest of 
France. Thus we are secure from any foreign enemy. 

I agree with you that Snape’s letter* is really but 
a letter, and that it is much too short and too slight 
for such a subject. However, his merit was great 
in being the first to give the alarm to his brethren, 
and setting himself in the front of the battle against 
his adversaries. In those respects his letter has had 
its full effect. 

I desire you will be as quick as you can in the as- 
sistance you intend Prior ; for those who subscribed 
here are impatient to have their books ; and we can- 
not keep it off much longer without passing for com- 
mon cheats. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Cbarleton and 
I remember you often. Lady Masham always asks 
for you very affectionately. By the way, I am j)er- 
fectly restored to grace there and am invited to their 
house in the country. As soon as lord Oxford’s 
affair is over, I intend to go amongst my friends in 
the country, not to return hither till about Michael- 
mas. But if you will direct to me at ray house in 
lown, your letters will be conveyed to me wherever 
1 am. Mr, Rochfort^* seems to have a great many 
good qualities, and I am heartily glad he has met 
tvith success. Adieu. 

FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, June 18, 1717, 
Having acquainted you in my letter of last post 
that it was the universal opinion the commons would 
not proceed to the trial of my lord Oxford, I think 
myself obliged to tell you that we begin now to be 
something doubtful ; for the managers, who are 
twenty-seven in number, strenuously give out that 
they shall be ready to proceed on Monday next. 

a Tt) the bishup of Bangor, Dr. HoadU^, occasioned by hb 
lordship’s satmon poMched before the king on March 31, 1717. 

‘ Lord chief-baron t^thv exchequer in queen Anne’s rei:in. 


Therefore, if you have any thoughts of coming ever 
let not anything which I have said m my last have 
any weight with you to alter that resolution. 1 am 
wholly taken up with the men of the law, and there- 
fore have nothing to say to you at present upon any 
public matters. I shall only just trouble you witli 
one word relating to a private affair.- My brother is 
chaplain to sir Charles Hotham’s regiment, which is 
now ordered to Ireland. If you could find any 
young fellow who would buy that commisssion, my 
brother thinks his patron (my lord Carlisle) will 
easily prevail with my lord duke of Bolton for leave 
to dispose of it. I should be very glad you could 
find him a chapman. 


FROM ERASMUS LEWIS, ESQ. 

London, July 2, 1717. 

I HAVE the pleasure to inform you that lord Ox- 
ford’s impeachment was discharged last night* by 
the unanimous consent of all the lords present , and, 
as nearly as I could count, their number was 106, 
the duke of Marlborough, my lord Cadogan, lord 
Coningsby, and a few others of the most violent, 
having withdrawn themselves before the lords came 
into Westminster-hall. The acclamations were as 
great as upon any occasion ; and our friend, who 
seems more formed for adversity than prosperity, has 
at present many more friends than ever he had before 
in any part of his life. I believe he will not have 
the fewer from a message he received this morning 
from the king by my lord-cbamberlain to forbid him 
the court. You know the prosecution was at first the 
resentment of a party ; but it became at last a ridicu- 
lous business, weakly carried on by the impotent rage 
of a woman (I mean of my lady Marlborough), who 
is almost distracted that she could not obtain her 
revenge. 

I am now going out of town, with an intention to 
roll about from place to place, till about Michaelmas 
next. If you write to me, direct to me hither, as 

» A story has been tohl, bearing the iafetv of Harley to have 
been extorted from the duke and duchess of Marlborough at the 
price of liis concealing some secret of importance : — 

“ After the accession of king George I., when the earl of Ox- 
ford was impeached and committed to the Tower, and prepara- 
tions were made for his trial, it is well known that a stop was 
suddenly put to it, to the great di8iipi)ointment of a large part 
of the nation. There is a traditional story relative to this event, 
in which the duke of Marlborough is concerned. It is said that 
at that time Mr. auditor Harley waited upon the duchess of 
Marlborough, and showed her a letter formerly written by the 
duke w hich proved his correspoudeuce with the pretender. Mr. 
Harley, after having read the letter, threatened that it should 
be produced at his brother the earl of Oxford’s trial unless the 
roceedings against him were stopped. The duchess, watching 
er opportunity, seized the letter out of Mr. Harb^’s hand, 
threw it instantly into the fire, and then defied his malice. Ujicn 
this he replied, ‘ Madam, 1 knew your grace too well to trust 
you : the letter you have burnt is ouly a copy; the original is 
safe in my possession.’ A similar anecdote, the original lor 
which we are able to assign, has been communicated to us by a 
worthy friend. Before the eaxl of Oxiord's intended trial ho 
sent his son, lord Harley, together with serjeont Comyns (after- 
wards chief-baron of the exchequer), to the duke of Marlborough, 
requesting his grace’s attendance at the trial. The duke, in wme 
concern, inquii^ what the earl wanted w ith him Mr. seijeaut 
Comyns replied, it was only to ask his grace a question or two. 
The nuke walked about the room for about a quarter of an hour 
without giving any answer, and sr-eined greatly disturbtal ; aher 
I which he asked for what purpose his attendance was required. 
Lord Harley said it was only as to bis hand- ‘ What,’ said his 
grace, ‘ has your father any letters of mine r’ — * Yes,’ replied 
lora Harley, ‘ all the letters your grace ever wrote to him since 
the revolution.’ UiKin this the duke continued to walk about 
the room in the greatest unensiness, and even flung his wig off 
in a passion. Mr. serjeant Comyns interrogating him wiiat an- 
swer they should return to the unfortunate lord, he said ‘ I will 
certainly be there.’ This was Uie true reason why the earl of 
Oxford was never brought to a trial The late Jume8West,eiM| , 
member for St. Albai/s and president of the Royal Society, 
gave the account of the fact to the late counsellor Gregg, i* 
whose hand-writing it is now’ preserved. Mr. Weat assurerl Mr 
Gregg that he received it from serjeant Comyns' s own mouth.* 
— Biogr. Brit. Lund. 1764, tol. iii. 56d. 
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usual, and* your letter will be conveyed to me wher- 
ever I am. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Charleton, and Mr. Currey, 
have dined with me to-day, and you have not been 
forgotten.. I was in hopes we should have seen you 
ere this. The doctor says you wait for the act of 
grace. Is it sot I hope to see you by next winter. 

TO ROBERT COPE. ESQ.a 

Dublin. July 9. 1717. 

Sir, — I received the favour of your letter before I 
came to town ; for I stayed three weeks at Trim after 
I left you, out of perfect hatred to this place, where 
at length business dragged me against my will. The 
archdeacon, who delivers you this, will let you know 
I am but an ill solicitor for him. The thing is in- 
deed a little difficult and perplexed, yet a willing 
mind would make it easy ; but that is wanted, and 1 
cannot work it up. However, it shall not be my 
fault if something be not made of it one time or 
other; but some people give their best friends reason 
to complain. I have at a venture put you down 
among poor Mr. Prior’s benefactors ; and 1 wonder 
what exemption you pretend to, as appears by your 
letter to Mr. Stewart. It seems you took the 1000^. 
a-year in a literal sense, and even at that rate, I hope 
you would not be excused. I hope your sheep-shearing 
in the county of Louth hath established your health ; 
and that Dr. Tisdall, your brother of the spleen, 
comes sometimes and makes you laugh at a pun ora 
blunder. 1 made a good many advances to your friend 
Bolton^ since I came to town, and talked of you, 
but all signified nothing, for he has taken every op- 
portunity of opposing me in the most unkind and 
unnecessary manner, and I have done with him. 
I could with great satisfaction pass a month or two 
among you if things would permit. The archdeacon 
carries you all the news, and I need say nothing. 
We grow mightily sanguine, but my temper has not 
fire enough in it. They assure me that lord Boling- 
broke will be included in the act of grace ; which, 
if it be true, is a mystery to me. 

You must learn to winter in town, or you will 
turn a monk, and Mrs. Cope a nun ; I am extremely 
her humble servant. 

I have ventured to subscribe a guinea for Mr. 
Brownlowe, because I would think it a shame not 
to have his name in the list. Pray tell him so. 

I doubt whether M rs. Cope will be pleased with 
the taste of snuff I have sent her. 

Present my humble service to your mother and 
brother; and believe me to be, with great truth and 
esteem, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO BISHOP ATTERBIIRY. 

Dublin, .luly 18, 1717. 

My Lord, — Some persons of distinction, lately come 
from England, and not unknown to your lordshij), 
have made me extremely pleased and proud, by tell- 
ing me that your lordship was so generous as to 
defend me against an idle story that passed in rela- 
tion to a letter of mine to the archbishop of Dublin. 

1 have corresponded for many years with his grace, 
though we generally differed in politics, and therefore 
our letters had often a good mixture of controversy. 

I confess likewise that I have been his grace’s advo- 
cate where he had not many others. About nine 
months ago I wrote a letter to him in London (for 
in my little station it is convenient there should be 
some commerce between us), and in a short time after 
t had notice from several friends that a passage in 

A freutleiaan of learning, good family, and fortune, and a 
groat acmirer of Ih-. Swift 

Dr. Tlieophilus Bolton 


my letter* was shown to several persons, and a con- 
sequence drawn from thence that I was wholly gone 
over to other principles more in fashion, and wherein 
I might better find my account. I neglected this 
report, as thinking it might soon die ; but found it 
gathered strength, and spread to Oxford and this 
kingdom ; and some gentlemen who lately arrived 
here assured me they had met it a hundred times, 
with all the circumstances of disadvantage that are 
usually tacked to such stories by the great candour 
of mankind. It should seem as if I were somebody 
of importance ; and if so I should think the wishes 
not only of my friends, but of my party, might dis- 
pose them rather to believe me innocent than con- 
demn me unheard. Upon the first intelligence I 
had of this affair, I made a shift to recollect the only 
passage in that letter which could be any way liable 
to misinterpretation. 

1 told the archbishop “ we had an account of a 
set of people in London who were erecting a new 
church, upon the maxim that everything was void, 
since the revolution, in the church as well as the state 
— that all priests must be re-ordaiiied, bishops again 
consecrated, and in like manner of the rest — that I 
knew not what there was in it of truth — that it was 
impossible such a scheme should ever pass — and 
that I believed, if the court, upon this occasion, 
would show some good will to the church, discourage 
those who ill-treated the clergy, &c., it would be the 
most popular thing they could think of.” 

I keep no copies of letters ; but this I am confi- 
dent was the substance of what 1 wrote ; and that 
every other line in the letter which mentioned public 
affairs woul 1 have atoned for this, if it had been a 
crime, as I think it was not in that juncture, wdiat- 
ever may be my opinion at present ; for 1 confess 
my thoughts change every w’eek, like those of a man 
in an incurable con8um})tion, who daily finds him- 
self more and more decay. 

The trouble I now give your lordship is an ill re- 
turn to your goodness in defending me ; but it is the 
usual reward of goodness, and therefore you must 
be content. In the mean time, I am in a hopeful 
situation, torn to pieces by pamphleteers and libellers 
on that side the water, and by the whole body of 
the ruling party on this ; against which all the ob- 
scurity 1 live in will not defend me. Since I came 
first to this kingdom it has been the constant ad- 
vice of all my church friends that I should be more 
cautious. To oppose me in everything relating to 
iny station is made a merit in my chapter ; and I 
shall probably live to make some bisliops as poor as 
Luther made many rich. 

I profess to your lordship that what I have been 
writing is only with regard to the good opinion of 
your lordship, and of a very few others with whom 
you will think it of any consequence to an honest 
man that he should be set right. I am sorry that 
those who call themselves churchmen should be in- 
dustrious to have it thought that their number is 
lessened, even by so inconsiderable a one as myself. 
But I am sufficiently recompensed that your lord- 
ship knows me best, to whom I am so ambitious 
to be best known. God be thanked, I have but a 
few to satisfy. J’he bulk of my censurers are 
strangers, or ill judges, or worse than either ; and if 
they will not obey your orders to correct their senti- 
ments of me, they will meet their punishment in 
your lordship’s disapprobation; which I would not 
'incur for all their good words put together and 
printed in twelve volumes folio. I am, with great 
respect, my lord, your lordship’s most dutiful and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swht. 

“ See Mr. Lewi I’s letter of January 12. I 7 
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FROM MR PRIOR.* 

Duke-street, Westminster, July 30, 1717. 
Dear Sir, — I have the favour of four letters from you 
of the 9th, 13th, 16th, and 20th instant. They all 
came safe to me, however variously directed. But the 
laat to me, at my house in Duke-street, is the Tightest. 
I find myself equally comforted by your philosophy 
and assisted by your friendship. You will easily ima- 
gine that I have a hundred things to say to you, which, 
for as many reasons, I omit, and only touch upon that 
business to which in the pride of your heart you give 
the epithet of so;ry.b I return you the names of those 
who nave been kind enough to subscribe, that you may 
see if they are rightly spelt and the just titles put to 
them, as likewise if it has happened that any has sub- 
scribed for more than one volume. You will please to 
look over the catalogue. Y ou see that our calculation 
comes even, the gentleman’s name that desired it being 
omitted. I am sensible that this has given you too 
much trouble ; but it is too late now to make an apo- 
logy. Let Mr. Lewis, who is now with me, do it for 
me, at what time and in what manner he pleases. I 
take it for granted, that whatever 1 write as whatever 
is writ to me will be broke open ; so you will expect 
nothing from me but what you may have as particu- 
larly from the postboy. We are all pretty well in 
heal 111, I have my old whoreson cough, and I think 
I may call it mine for life. I’he earl of Oxford is 
uemper 'idem. Lord Harley is in the country. Our 
brotherhood is extremely dispersed ; but so as that we 
nave been three or four times able to get as many of 
the society together, and drink to our absent friends. I 
have been made to believe that we may see your reve- 
rend person this summer in England: if so I shall lie 
glad to meet you at any place ; but when you come to 
London do not go to the Cocoa-tree, (as you sent your 
letter), but come immediately to Duke-street, where 
you shall find a bed, a book, and a candle : so pray 
think of sojourning nowhere else. Pray give my ser- 
vice to all friends in general. I think, as you have 
ordered the matter, you have made the greater part of 
Ireland list themselves of that number. I do not know 
how you can recompense them but by coming over to 
help me to correct the book which 1 promise them. 

You will ])ardon my having used another hand, 
since it is so much better than my own ; and l)elieve 
me ever, with the greatest truth, dear sir, yours, &c. &c. 

Matthew Prior. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 


August 6, 1717. 

Two years’ retreat has made me taste the conversation 
of my dearest friend with a greater relish than even at 
the time of my being charmed with it in our frequent 
journeys to Windsor. Three of your letters have come 
safe to my hands. The first about two years since : 
that my son keeps as a family monument. The other 
two arrived since the 1st of July. My heart is often 
with you, but I delayed writing in expectation of 
giving a perfect answer about my going to Brampton ; 
but the truth is, the warmth of rejoicing in those parts 
is so far from abating,® that I am persuaded by my 
friends to go into Cambridgeshire, where you are too 
just not to believe you will be welcome before any one 
in the world. The longing your friends have to see 
you must be submitted to the judgment yourself 
makes of all circumstances. At present this seems to 
be a cooler climate tlian your island is likely to be, 
when Aey assemble, &c. Our impatience to see you 


• Indorsed, “ Received August 6, 1717. Answered the same 
lay.” 

o Subscriptions for Mr. Prior’s poems, procured by the 


< Bcuoicings at his acquittal. 


should not draw you into uneasiness. We long cc 
embrace you, if you find it may be of no inconvenience 
to yourself. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. • 

Heathrop, August 24, 1717. 

Yours, my good friend, of the 6th, finds me in Ox- 
fordshire with the duke of Shrewsbury, which would 
sooner have been acknowledged, had I stayed in Lon- 
don- Before I left that pious city, I made due 
inquiry into the methods and regularity of your cor- 
respondence with the earl of Oxford. He has received 
your letters ; he will answer them — but not to-day, 
sicut olim.^ Nothing can change him. I can get no 
positive answer from him, nor can any man else j so 
trouble yourself no more on that head than he does. He 
is still ill London, and possibly has answered you, while 
I am a little arraigning his neglect ] but in all cases 
liber avi animam mearn. 

I wish you were in England, that you might a little 
look over the strange stuff' that I am to give our friends 
for their money. I shall be angry if you are near and 
not with me ; but when I see you that weighty ques- 
tion may be easily decided. In the mean time, 1 am 
taking your good counsel, and will be in the country 
as much as 1 can. 

You have found two mistakes in the list, but have 
not corrected them. I presume we shall have it of 
the best edition when you send the list back again ; 
of which I say no haste is required. 

Give my service and thanks to all friends ; reserve 
only to yourself the assurance of my being beyond ex- 
pression mv friend, yours, &c. 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

March 20, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — Multiplicity of business and a long dan- 
gerous fit of sickness have prevented me from answering 
the obliging letter you honoured me with some time 
since : but God be thanked, I cannot make use of 
either of these excuses at present, being entirely free 
both of my office and my asthma. I dare not how- 
ever, venture myself abroad yet, but have sent the con- 
tents of your last to a friend of mine, (for he is very 
much so, though he is my successor,®) who I liofie will 
turn it to the advantage of the gentleman whom you 
mention. 1 know you have so much zeal and pleasure 
in doing kind offices for those you wish well to, that I 
hope you represent the hardship of the case in the 
strongest colours that it can possibly bear. However, 
as I ^ways honoured you for your good nature, whicl 
is a very odd quality to celebrate in a man who has 
tjilents so much more shining in the eyes of the world, 
1 should be glad if I could any way concur with 
you in putting a stop to what you say is now in agi- 
tation. 

I must here condole with you upon the loss of that 
excellent man the bishop of Derry, who has scarce 
left behind him his equal in humanity, agreeable con- 
versation, and all kinds of learning. We have often 
talked of you with great pleasure : and upon this oc- 
casion I cannot but reflect upon myself, who, at the 
same time that I omit no opportunity of expressing my 
esteem for you to others, have been so negligent iu 
doing it to yourself. I have several times taken up 
my pen to write to you, but have been always inter- 
rupted by some impertinence or other ; and to tell you 
unreservedly, I have been unwilling to answer so 

a Alluding to lord Oxford’s dilatory liabits. 

, b Of secrotifcry of state, which oost Mr. Addison resigned ou 
j the I4th of March, 1718, and bad a pension gractal him ol 
1300t. a-ycar. 

c Jame# Craggg, esq. 

j d Ihr. St. George Ashe 
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agreeable a letter as that I received from you with 
one written in form only ; but I must still have con- 
tinued silent had I deferred writing till I could have 
made a suitable return. Shall we never again talk to- 
gether injaconicf Whenever you see England, your 
company will be the most acceptable in the world at 
Holland-house,^ where you are highly esteemed by 
lady Warwick and the young lord ; though by none 
anywhere more than by, sir, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servant, J. Addison. 


FROM LORD HARLEY. 

April 18. 1718. 

His lordship writes to the dean, “ that he hopes to see 
him at Wimple this year; that *ord Oxford was well, 
and talked of going into Herefordshire.” He adds, 
“ your sister ^ is obliged to go to Bath ; presents her 
humble service, and desires you to accept of a little 
etui. I beg you will not deny me the favour to take 
the snuff-box which comes along with it to supply the 
place of that which was broke by accident some time 
ago. I am, with true respect, your most bunrtde ser- 
vant and brother, Harley.” 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 

May 1, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — A pretty kind of amusement 1 have been 
engaged in : commas, semicolons, italics, and capitals, 
to make nonsense more pompous, and furbelow bad 
poetry with good printing. My friends’ letters, in tlie 
mean time, have lain unanswered ; and the obligations 
I have to them, on account of the very book itself, are 
unacknowledged. This is not all ; I must beg you 
once more to transfer to us an entire list of my sub- 
scribers, with their distinct titles that they may for my 
honour be printed at the beginning of ray book. This 
will easily be done by revising llie list which we sent 
to you. I must pray of you that it may be exact. The 
money I received of Mitford, as mentioned in your 
last. 

The earl of Oxford has not at all disappointed my 
expectations. He is semper idem^ and has as much bu- 
siness to do now as when he was governing England 
or imjieached for treason. He is still in town, but 
going in a week or ten days into Herefordshire. Lord 
and lady Harley are at the Bath, and as soon as I shall 
have settled my affairs of the printing-press (sad busi- 
ness! as you very well call it) I shall go into the coun- 
try to them. 

My health, I thank you, is pretty good. My 
courage better. I drink very often to your nealth 
with some of our friends here ; and am always, with 
the greatest truth and afl'ection, dear sir, your obliged 
and most obedient servant, Matthew Prior. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 

May 29, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — I have received yours of the 6th, with the 
list corrected. I have two colon-and-comma men. 
We correct, and design to publish, as fast as the nature 
of this great or sorry work, as you call it, will bear ; 
but we shall not be out before Christmas, so tliat our 
friends abroad may complete their collection till Mi- 
chaelmas, and be returned soon enough to have their 
names printed and their hooks got ready for them. I 
thank you most heartily for what you have been pleased 
to do in this kind. Give yourself no further trouble ; 
hut if any gentleman, between this and Michaelmas, 
desires to sulweribe, do not refuse it. I have received 
ihe money of Mr. Mitford. « 

» The dean had lodgings at Kensington In 1712; and Mr. 
Addison lived there at the same time, lieing some years befrjre 
his marriage with the countess of Warwick. 

*» Lady Harley, so named from her husband being a member 
of ibt club with Swift, who called themselves brothers. 


I am going to-morrow morning to the Bath to meet 
lord Harley there. 1 shall be back in a month. 

Tlie earl of Oxford is still here. He will go into 
Herefordshire some time in June. He says he will 
write to you himself. Am I particular enough? Is 
this prose? And do I distinguish tenses? I have 
nothing more to tell you, but that you are the happiest 
man in the world ; and if you are once got into ia 
hagatelU you may despise the world. Besides con- 
triving emblems^ such as Cupids, torches, and hearts 
for great letters, I am now unbinding two volumes of 
printed heads, to have them bound together in better 
order tlian they were before. Do not you envy me? 
For the rest, matters continue siemt olim. I will no* 
tell you how much I want you, and I cannot tell yo: 
how well 1 love you. Write to me, my dear dean, an, 
give my service to all our friends. Yours ever, 

Matthew Prior. 


FROM PETER LUDLOW, ESQ." 

Septemlwr 10, 1718. 

I SEND you the enclosed pamphlet by a private hand, 
not daring to venture it by the common post ; for it is 
a melancholy circumstance we are now in, that friends 
are afraid to carry on even a hare correspondence, 
much more to write news, or send papers of conse- 
quence (as I take the enclosed to be) that way. But 
1 suppose I need make no apology for not sending it 
by post, for you must know, and own too, tfeat my 
fears are by no means groundless. For your friend, 
Mr. Manley, has been guilty of opening letters that 
were not directed to him, nor his wife, nor really to 
one of his acquaintance. Indeed, I own, it so happened 
that they were of no consequence, hut secrets of state, 
secrets of families, and otlier secrets (that one would 
by no means let Mr. Manley know), might have been 
discovered; besides, a thousand, nay, for aught I 
know, more than a thousand calamities might have 
ensued ; 1 need not, I believe, enumerate them to you ; 
but to he plain with you, no man or woman would 
(with their eyes open) he oldiged to show all they had 
to Mr. Manley. These I think sufficient reasons foi 
sending it in the manner 1 do; hut submit them and 
myself to your candour and censure. 

The paper, I l)elieve, you’ll find very artfully written, 
and a great deal couched under the appearance (1 own 
at first) of blunders and a silly tale. For who, with 
half an eye, may not perceive that by the old woman's 
being drowned at Ratcliff-highway, and not dead yet, 
is meant the church, which may be sunk or drowned, 
hut, in all probability, will rise again. Then the man 
who was followed and overtaken is easily guessed at. 
He could not tell (the ingenious author says) whether 
she was dead: true: but mayl>e he will tell soon. 
But then the author goes on (who must 1)€ supposed a 
high-churchmaii) and inquires of a man riding a horse- 
back upon a mare. Tliat's prej) 08 terou 8 , and must 
allude to a great man who has been guilty (or be is 
foully belied) of very preposterous actions; wnen the 
author comes up to him, the man takes him for a 
robber, or Tory, and ran from liim, hut you find he 
pursued him furiously. Mark that : and the horse. 
This is indeed carrying a figure further than Homer 
does; he makes the shield or its device an epithet 
sometimes to his warrior, hut never, as I remember, 
puts it ill place of the person ; but there is a figure foi 
this ill rhetoric, whicn 1 own 1 do not remember ; by 
which we often say, He is a good fiddle, or rather, as 
by tlie gown is often meant particular parsons. W ell 
then, you find the horse, seeing himself dead or undone 

B Of Arsulagh, in the county of Meath, esq., grandson of tlie 
famous Ludlow, who wrote the “ Memoirs of liie Own Times.’ 

b Fostmiister-general of Ireland, whom Dr. Swift had greatlj 
befriended in queen Anne’s time 
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Tan away as fast as he could, and left the preposterous 
fellow to go a-foot. During this their misfortune, the 
candid author (whom I cannot mention without a 
profound respect) calls them friends, and means to do 
them no harm ; only inquires after the welfare of the 
church. — Ah ! dear sir, this is the true character of the 
Tories. And here I cannot but compare the generosity 
and good nature of the one with the aillen ingratitude 
of the other ; we find the horse gone, and they footing 
it give a surly answer ; while the other (though a con- 
queror) offers his friendship, and asks the question with 
a “ Pray inform me.” 

I have gone, my dear friend, thus far with the paper 
to show you how excellent a piece I take it to be, and 
must beg the favour of you to give me your opinion of 
it, and send me your animadversions upon the whole ; 
which I am confident you will not refuse me when you 
consider of how great an advantage they will be to the 
whole earth, who, maybe, to this day, have read over 
these sheets with too superficial an understanding; and 
especially since it is the request of, learned sir, your 
most dutiful and obedient humble servant. 

Sir Politic Would-be. 

I submit it to your better judgment (when you make 
a more curious inquiry into the arcana of tliis piece) 
to consider whether, by sir John Vangs (who you find 
lives by the water-side) must not be meant the Dutch ; 
since you find too, that he eats bag-pudding freezing 
hot ; this may seem a paradox, but I have been assured 
by a curious friend of mine of great veracity, who had 
lived *many winters in Holland, that nothing is more 
common than for hot pudding to freeze in that cold 
country : but then, what convinces me that by sir .Tohn 
the Dutch must be meant is, that you find he creeps 
out of a stopper-hole, which alludes to their mean 
origin. I must observe too, that gammer Vangs liad 
an old woman to her son. That’s a bob for Glorious.* 
— But I am under great concern to find so hard a 
sentence passed upon poor Swift, because he's little. I 
think him better than any of them, and hope to see him 
greater. 

FROM MR. PRIOR.** 

London, September 25, 1718. 

My dear Dean, — I have now made an end of what 
you in your haughty manner have called wretched 
work. My book is quite printed off; and if you are 
as much upon the bagatelle as you pretend to be, you 
will find more pleasure in it than you imagine. We 
are going to print the subscribers’ names : if therefore 
you have any by you which are not yet remitted, 
pray send them over by the next post. If you have 
not, pray send me word of that too ; that, in all cases, 
I may at least hear from you. The earl of Oxford 
has been in town all this summer, is now going into 
Herefordshire, and says I shall see you very soon in 
England. I would tell you with what pleasure this 
would be, if I knew upon what certainty the tiojies of 
it were founded. Write me word of this too ; for upon 
it I would order my matters so that I may be as much 
with you as I can ; and this you will find no little 
favour ; for I assure you we are all so changed that 
there is very little choice of such company as you 
would like ; and, except about eighteen hundred that 
have subscribed to my book, 1 do not hear of as many 
more in this nation tliat have common sense. 
My cousin Pennyfealher and Will Phillips drink 
your health. I cough, but I am otherwise well ; and, 
till I cease to cough, i. «. to live, I am, with entire 
friendship and affection, dear sir, your most obe- 
dijnt anu humble servant, Matthew Prior, 

• The oommon appellation in Ireland for king William III. 

" (in the back of tiiis letter the dean has written Levanda 
•St LMiim x>aupertas eorum huminum, qni diu roipublicae vivuntes, 
pauperes sunt, et niillorum magis ’ 


FROM MR. ADDISON. 

Bristol, Octobor 1,1 18. 

Dear SfR, — I have received the honour of your lettei 
at Bristol, where I have just finished a course of water- 
drinking, which I hope lias pretty well recovered me 
from the leavings of my last winter’s sickness. As 
for the subject of your letter, though you know an 
affair of that nature cannot well nor safely be treated 
of in writing, I desired a friend of mine to acquaint 
sir Ralph Gore that I was under a pre-engagement, 
and not at my own choice to act in it, and have 
since troubled my lady Ashe with a letter to the same 
effect, which I hope has not miscarried. However, 
upon my return to London I will further inquire into 
that matter, and see if there is any room left for ms 
to negotiate as you propose. 

I live still in hopes of seeing you in England, and i 
you would take my house at Biltoiia in your way, 
(which lies upon the road within a mile of Rugby,) 
I would strain hard to meet you there, provided you 
would make me happy in your company for some days. 
I'iie greatest pleasure I have met with for some months 
is in the conversation of my old friend Dr. Smalridge 
[bishop of Bristol], who since tlr; death of the ex- 
cellent man you mention is to me the most candid 
and agreeable of all bishops ; I would say clergymen, 
were not deans comprehended under that title. We 
have often talked of you : and when I assure you he 
has an exquisite taste of writing, I need not tell you 
how he talk's on such a subject. 1 look upon it as my 
good fortune that I can express my esteem to you, 
even to those who are not of the bishops’ party, without 
giving offence. When a man has so much compass in 
his character, he affonls his friends topics enough to 
enlarge upon, that all sides admire. I am sure a 
sincere and zealous friendly behaviour** distinguishes 
you as much as your many more shining talents; 
and as I have received particular instances of it, you 
must have a very bad opinion of me if you do not 
think 1 heartily love and respect you ; and that 
I am ever, dear sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, J. Addison. 


FROM DR. ARBUTIINOT. 

London, October 14, 1718. 

Dear Sir, — This serves for an envelope to the encloseil ; 
for I cannot tell whether you care to hear from any of 
your friends on this side. In your last I thii»k you 
desired me to let you alone to enjoy your own spleen. 
Can you purchase your 50/. a- year in Wales as yet? 
I can tell you, befordliand, Lewis scorns to live with 
you there. He keeps company with the greatest, and is 
principal governor in many families. I have been in 
France, six weeks at Paris, and as much at Rouen : 
where I can assure you I hardly heard a word of news 
or politics, except a little clutter about sending some 
impertinent pr indents du parliament to prison, that had 
the impudence to talk for the laws and liberties of their 
country. 1 was asked for Monsieur Swift by many peo- 
ple, 1 can assure you ; and particularly by the duke 
d'Aumont. 1 was respectfully and kindly treated by 
many folks, and even by the great Mr. Law.i- Amongst 
other things I had the honour to carry an Irish lady* 
to court, that was admired beyond all the ladies in 
France for her beauty. She had great honours done 
her. The hussar himself was ordered to bring hex the 

• A small village in Warwickshire, where Mr. Addison’s 
only daughter long residtnl, and died in 1797, at a very ad- 
vanced age. 

*> Addison was appealed to by both parties in the dispute 
between Swift and Steele. 

c The projector of the Mississippi scheme in France. 

d Tile celebrated beauty Miss Nelly Bennet, on whom tlas 
lines were written, which begin. 

For when, as Nelly cauie to France, 

(InviUd by her cousins.) 8rt» .'«ee p,— - 
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king's cat to kiss. Her name is Rennet. Among 
other folks, I saw your old friend lord Bolingbroke, 
who asked for you. He looks just as he did. Your 
friends here are in good health ; not changed in their 
sentiments towards you. I left my two girls in France 
with their uncle, which was my chief business. I do 
not know that I have any friends on your side, beside 
Mr. Ford, to whom give my service, and to Dr. Par- 
nell and Mr. Jervas. 

If it be possible for you, obey the contents of the 
enclosed ; which I suppose is a kind invitation. The 
dragon is just as he was, only all his old habits ten 
times stronger upon him than ever. Let me beg of 
you not to forget me, for I can never cease to love and 
esteem you ; being ever your most affectionate and 
obliged humble servant, Jo. Arbuthnot. 


FROM THE DUKE OF WHARTON. 

Monday morning. 

Dear Dean, — I shall embark for England to-mor- 
row. It would be necessary for me to take leave of 
lord Molesworth on many accounts ; and as Young is 
engaged in town, I must infallibly go alone, unless 
your charity extends itself to favour me with your 
company there this morning. 

I beg you would send me your answer, and believe 
me sincerely your faithful friend and servant, 

W HARTON. 

P.S. If you condescend so far, come to me about 
eleven of the clock. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, December 11, 1718. 

Dear Brother, — For so I had called yon before, were 
it not for a certain reverence I pay to deans — I find 
you wish both me and yourself to live to be old and 
rich. The second goes in course along with the first : 
but you cannot give seven (that is the tithe of seventy) 
good reasons for either. Glad at my heart should I 
be if Dr. Helsham® or I could do you any good. My 
service to Dr. Helsham ; he does not want my advice 
iii the case. I have done good lately to a patient and 
a friend in that complaint of a vertigo, by cinnabar of 
antimony and castor, made up into boluses with con- 
fect. of alkermes. 1 had no great opinion of the cin- 
nabar : but trying it amongst otlier things, my friend 
found good of this prescription. 1 had tried the castor 
alone before, not with so much success. Small quan- 
tities of ti/ictura sacra, now and then, will do you 
good. There are twenty lords 1 believe would send 
you horses if they knew how. One or two have offered 
to me, who I believe would be as good as their word. 
Mr. Howe, the poet-laureate, is dead, and has left a 
damned jade of a Pegasus, I will answer for it, he 
will not do as your mare did, having more need of 
Lucan s present than sir Richard Blackmore. 1 would 
fain have Pope get a patent for life for the place, with 
a power of putting in D’Urfey his deputy. 

I sent for the two Rosingraves, and examined the 
matter of fact. The younger had no concern in the 
note of 20/. The elder says that he thought the 20/. 
due to him for the pains and some expense he had 
been at about the young fellow; and his master. 
Bethel, who had given Mr. Rosingrave the elder ten 
guineas before, thought the same reasonable. He says 
he did not take it by way of bribe, but as his due ; 
and did never intend to make use of it but when the 
young fellow was in circumstances to pay him. The 
younger Rosingrave was begged and entreated both by» 
Bethel and the young fellow (who would not go with- 
out him) to accompany him to Ireland ; and did be- 

• An eminent mathematician and philosopher ; also a great 
friend and medical adviser of dean Swiff. 


lieve that bearing his expenses, which was done by 
Bethel, was the least he could take. There is one thing 
in this fellow's paper that I know to be a lie, his being 
ill used by Rosingrave at lord Carnarvon’s. He sung 
there, I believe, once or twice for his own instruction 
or trial, and lord Carnarvon gave him a guinea. He 
went sometimes to hear the music for his improvement . 
I'his is what they tell me. However, I have repri 
manded the elder Rosingrave for taking the note. 
When Ibis fellow came first to town I thought his voice 
might do, but found it lid not improve. It is mighty 
hard to get such a sort of a voice. There is an excel- 
lent one in the king’s chapel ; but he will not go. The 
top one of the world is in Bristol choir, and I believe 
might be managed ; though your Rosingrave is really 
much improved : so do not totally exclude the young 
fellow till you have more maturely considered the 
matter. 

The dragon [the earl of Oxford] is come to town, 
and was entering upon the detail of the reasons of state 
that kept him from appearing at the beginning, &c., 
when I did believe at the same time it was only a law 
of nature, to which the dragon is most subject, ife- 
manere in statu in quo est, nisi deturbetur ah extrinieco. 
Lord Harley and lady Harley give you their service, 
Lewis is in the country with lord Bathurst, and has 
writ me a most dreadful story of a mad dog that bit 
their huntsman ; since which accident I am told he 
has shortened his stirrups three bores ; they were not 
long before. Lord Oxford presented him with two 
horses. He has sold one and sent tlie other to. grass, 
avec heaucoup de sagesse, I do not believe the story of 
lord Bolingbroke’s marriage, for 1 have been consulted 
about the lady, and, by some defects in her constitu- 
tion, 1 should not think her appetite lay much toward 
matrimony. There is some talk about reversing his 
attainder ; but I wish he may not be disappointed. I 
am for all precedents of that kind. They say the 
pretender is likely to have his chief minister impeached 
too. He has his wife prisoner like a ****. The foot- 
men of the house of commons clioose their speaker, and 
impeach, &c. I think it were proper that all monarchs 
should serve their apprenticeships as pretenders, that 
we might discover their defects. Did you ever ex^ject 
to live to see the duke of Ormond fighting against the 
Protestant succession, and the duke of Berwick fight- 
ing for it? France, in confederacy with England, to 
reduce the exorbitant power of Spain? I really think 
there is no such good reason for living till seventy as 
curiosity. You say you are ready to resent it as an 
affront if I thought a beautiful lady a curiosity in 
Ireland ; but pray is it an affront to say that a lady 
hardly known or observed for her beauty in Ireland is 
a curiosity in France. All deans naturally fall into 
paralogisms. My wife gives you her kind love and 
service, and, which is the first thing that occurs to all 
wives, wishes you well married. 

I have not clean paper more than to bid you adieu. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

March 17, 1719. 

I tJAVE not these several years tasted so sensible a 
pleasure as your letters of the 6th of January and 6tl 
of February gave me; and, I know enough of (be ten- 
derness of your heart to be assured that the letter I am 
writing will produce much the same effect on you. I 
feel my own pleasure, and I feel yours. The truest 
reflection, and at the same time the bitterest satire 
which can be made on the present age is tins, that to 
think as you think will make a man pass for romantic. 
Sincerity, constancy, tenderness, are rarely to be found 
They are so much out of use, that the man of mode 
imagines them to be out of nature. We meet will 
few friends; the greatest part of tliose who pass foi 
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such are, properly speaking,, nothing more tlian ac- 
quaintance ; and no wonder, since Tully s maxim is 
certainly true, that friendship can subsist non nisi inter 
bonot. At that age of life when there is balm in the 
blood, and that con0dence in the mind which the 
innocency of our own heart inspires, and the ex]»erience 
of other men’s destroys, I was apt to confound my 
acquaintance and my friends together. I never doubted 
but that I had a numerous cohort of the latter. I 
exi)ected, if ever I fell into misfortune, to have as many 
and as remarkable instances of friendship to produce 
as the Scythian in one of Lucian’s dialogues draws 
from his nation. Into these misfortunes I have fallen. 
Thus far my propitious stars have not disappointed my 
expectations. The rest have almost entirely failed me. 
The fire of my adversity has purged the mass of my 
acquaintance ; and, the separation made, I discover on 
one side a handful of friends, but on the other a 
legion of enemies, at least of strangers. Happily, this 
fiery trial has had an effect on me which makes me 
some amends. I have found less resources in other 
people and more in myself than I expected. I make 
good at tills hour the motto, — 

“ Nec qusorere, nec spernere, Ijonovem,’* 
which I took nine years ago, when I was weak enough 
to list again under the conduct of a man [the earl of 
Oxford] of whom nature meant to make a spy, or, at 
most, a captain of miners, and whom fortune in one of 
her whimsical moods made a general. 

I enjoy at this hour, with rery tolerable health, 
great tranquillity of mind. You will I am sure hear 
this with satisfaction ; and sure it is that I tell it you 
without the least affectation. I live, my friend, in a 
narrower circle than ever, but 1 think in a larger. 
When I look back on what is past, I observe a mul- 
titude of errors, but no crimes. I liave been far from 
following the advice which Caelius gave to Cicero : Jd 
melius est statuere quod tutius sit; and, I think, may 
say to myself what Dolabella says in one of his letters 
to the same Cicero, Satis/actum est jatn a te, vel officio, 
vel familiaritati : satisfactum etiam partibus, et ei rei- 
publicce, qiiam tu probabas. Reliquum est, ubi nunc est 
respublica, ibi txmus potius, quam, dum illam veterem 
sequamur, simus in nulld. What my memory has 
furnished on this head (for I have neither books nor 
papers here concerning home affairs) is writ with great 
truth, and with as much clearness as I could give it. 
If ever we meet, you will perhaps not think two or 
three hours absolutely thrown away in reading it. 
One thing I will venture to assure you of beforehand, 
which is, that you will think I never deserved more to 
be commended than while I was the most blamed; 
and that you will pronounce the brightest part of my 
character to be that which has been disguised by the 
nature of things, misrepresented by the malice of men, 
and which is still behind a cloud. In what is passed 
therefore I find no great source of uneasiness. As to 
the present, my fortune is extremely reduced, but my 
desires are still more so. Nothing is more certain than 
this truth, that all our wants beyond those which a 
very moderate income will supply are purely imagin- 
ary ; and that his happiness is greater and better as- 
sured who brings his mind up to a temper of not 
feeling them, than his who feels them and has where- 
withal to supply them. 

“ — .... Vide?, quoe maxima credis 

Esse mala, exiguum censum, turpemquerepulsam. 

Quanto devites,” &c.— Hok Epist. i. lib. 1. 

Which I paraphrased thus not long ago in my post- 
chaise : — 

Survey mankind, observe what risks they run, 

What fancied ills, throu^jh real dangers, shun ; 

Those fancied ills, so dreadful to the great, 

A lost election, or impair’d estate. 


Observe the merchant, who, intent on gain, 

Affronts the terrors of the Indian main ; 

Hiough storms arise, and broken rocks appeir. 

He flies from poverty, and knows no other fear. 

Vain men ! who might arrive, with toil far less. 

By smoother paths, at greater happiness ; 

For ’tis superior bliss not to desire 

That trifling good which fondly you admire. 

Possess precarious, and too dear acquire. 

What hackney gladiator can you find. 

By whom the Olympic crown would be declined ? 

Who, rather than that glorious palm to seize, 

With safety comliat, and prevail with ease, 

Would choose on some inglorious stage to tread. 

And, lighting, stroll from wake to wake for hiead? 

As to what is to happen, I am not anxious about it ; 
on which subject I have twenty fine quotations at the 
end of my pen ; but I think it is better to own frankly 
to you that upon a principle (which I have long 
established) we are a great deal more mechanical than 
our vanity will give us leave to allow. I have fami- 
liarized the worst prospects to my sight ; and, by 
staring want, solitude, neglect, and the rest of that 
train, in the face, I have disarmed them of their terrors. 

I have heard of somebody who, while he was in the 
Tower, used every morning to lie down on the block, 
and so act over his last scene. 

Nothing dist urbs me but tlie uncertainty of my situ- 
ation, which the zeal of a few friends, and the in- 
veteracy of a great many enemies, entertain. The 
more prepared I am to pass the remainder of my life 
in exile, the more sensibly shall I feel the pleasure of 
returning to you, if his majesty's unconditional favour 
(the offers of which prevented even my wishes) proves 
at last effectual.^ I cannot apply to myself, as you 
bid me do,— • 

-Non tibi parvum 
Ingeniiim, non incultnm est, 

and what follows ; and if ever we live in the same 
country together you shall not apply to me, 

-Quod si 

Frigida curarum fomenta relinqiiere posses. 

I liavc written to you, before I was aware of it, a 
long letter. The pleasure of breaking so long a silence 
transports me ; and your sentiment is a sufficient 
excuse. It is not so easy to find one for talking so 
much about myself ; but I shall want none with you 
upon this score. Adieu. 

Tliis letter will get safe to London ; and from thence 
I hope the friend to whom I recommend it will find 
means of conveying it to you. For God’s sake, no 
more apologies for your quotations, unless you mean^ 
by accusing yourself, to correct me. 

There never was a better application than yours of 
the story of Picrocliole. Things are come to that pass 
the stocks will never come ; and tijey n)ust be {M)rters 
all their lives. They are something worse ; for 1 had 
rather be a porter than a tool : I would sooner lend 
out my back to hire than my name. They are fit this 
time the instruments of a saucy gardener, who lias 
got a gold cross on his stomach and a red cap on his 
head.'> 

A poor gentleman, who puts me often in mind of 
one of Scandal's pictures, in Congreve's play of “ Love 
for Love,” where a soldier is represented with his heart 
where his head should be, and no head at all, is the 
conductor of this doughty enterprise; which will end in 
making their cause a little more desperate tlian it is,c 
Again, adieu. 

« Bolinghroke received the king’s pardon as to life, and a(ltn> 
wards as to property. 

b Canliual Alberoni, who then managiHl the intrigues fo» 
the house of Stuart. His father Wiis a gardener. 

« An allusion to the duke of Ormond, who was designed 
have headed a descent upon England, where a rising of Uii 
Jacobites was meditaUtl, 
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Let me hear from you by the same conveyance that 
brings YOU this. I am in pain about your health. 
From the 6th of January to the I6th of February is 
a long course of illness. 

TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

May 1. 1719. 

My Lord, — I forget whether I formerly mentioned to 
you what I have observed in Cicero : that in some of 
his letters, while he was in exile, there is a sort of 
melancholy pleasure, which is wonderfully affecting. 
I l^lieve the reason must be, that in those circum- 
stances of life there is more leisure for friendship to 
operate, without any mixture of eiwy, interest, or 
ambition. But, I am afraid, this was chiefly when 
Cicero writ to his brethren in exile, or they to him ; 
because common distress is a great promoter both of 
friendship and speculation ; for I doubt prosperity and 
adversity are too much at variance ever to suffer a 
near alliance between their owners. 

Friendship, we say, is created by a resemblance of 
humours. You allow that adversity both taught you 
to think and reason much otherwise than you did; 
whereas I can assure you that those who contrived to 
stay at home and keep what they had are not changed 
■ at all ; and if they sometimes drink an absent friend's 
health, they have fully discharged their duty. I have 
been for some time nursing up an observation, which 
perhaps may be a just one ; that no men are used so ill 
upon a change of times as those who acted upon a 
public view without regard to themselves. I do not 
mean from the circumstance of saving more or less 
money, but because I take it that the same grain of 
caution which disposes a man to fill his cofters will 
teach him how to preserve them upon all events. And 
1 dare hold a wager that the duke of Marlborough, in 
all his campaigns, was never known to lose his bag- 
gage. I am heartily glad to hear of that uncondi- 
tional offer you mention ; because I have been taugiit 
to believe tliere is little good nature to be had from 
that quarter ; and if the offer were sincere I know not 
why it has not succeeded, since everything is granted 
that can be asked for, unless there be an exception only 
for generous and good-natured actions. When I think 
of you with a relation to sir Roger [the earl of Oxford], 

I imagine a youth of sixteen marrying a woman of 
thirty for love ; she decays every year, while he grows 
up to his prime ; and when it is too late he wonders 
how he could think of so unequal a match, or what is 
become of the beauty he was so fund of. — I am told 
he outdoes himself in every quality for which yfe used 
to quarrel with him. I do not think that leisure of 
life and tranquillity of mind, which fortune and your 
own wisdom has given you, could be better employed 
than in drawing up very exact memoirs of those affairs 
wherein to my knowledge you had the most difficult 
and weighty part : and I have often thought, in com- 
(mring periods of time, there never was a more im- 
portant one in England than that whicli made up the 
four last years of die late queen. Neither do I think 
anything could be more entertaining or useful than 
the story of it fully and exactly told, with such ob- 
servations, in such a sspirit, style, and method, as you 
aloue are capable of performing it One reason why 
we have so few memoirs written by principal actors 
because much familiarity with great affairs makes 
men value them too little : yet such persons will read 
Tacitus and Comiiies with wonderful delight. There- 
fore I must beg two things: first, that you will not, 
omit any passage because you think it of little mo- 
merit ; and secondly, that you will write to an ignorant 
world, and not suppose your reader to be only of the 
present age, or to live within ten miles of Loudon. 
Tlicre is nothing more vexes me in old historians than 


when they leave me in the dark in some 
which they suppose every one to know. It is this lazi- 
ness, pride, or incapacity of great men, that has given 
way to the im wrtiiients of the nation where you 
to pester us with memoiw full of trifling and romance. 
Let a Frenchman talk twice with n minister of stati^ 
he desires no more to furnish (»At > volume ; and I, 
who am no Frenchman, despam..^* ever to see any- 
thing of what you tell me, have been some time pro- 
viding materials for such a work, only upon the 
strength of having been always among you, and used 
with more kindness and confidence than it often haj)- 
pens to men of my trade and level. But I am 
heartily glad of so good a reason to think no farther 
that way, although I could say many things which 
you would never allow yourself to write. I have 
already drawn your character at length in one tract, 
and a sketch of it in another. But I am sensible tha< 
when Caesar describes one of his own battles we con- 
ceive a greater idea of him from thence than from all 
the praises any other writer can give him. 

1 read your paraphrase [of Horace. — See p. ] 
with great pleasure ; and tlie goodness of tlie poetry 
convinces me of the truth of your philosophy. I 
agree that a great part of our wants is imaginary ; 
yet there is a different proportion, even in real want, 
between one man and another. A king deprived ol 
his kingdom would be allowed to live in real want, 
although he bad ten thousand a year : and the case is 
parallel in every degree of life. When 1 reason thus 
on the case of some absent friends, it frequently takes 
away all the quiet of my mind. 1 think it indecent 
to be merry, or to take satisfaction in anything, while 
those who presided in councils and armies, and by 
whom I had the honour to be beloved, are either in 
humble solitude, or attending, like Hannibal, in foreign 
courts, donee Bithyno Ubeat vigilare tyranno^ My 
healtli (a thing of no moment) is somewhat mended ; 
but, at best, 1 have an ill head and an aching heart. 
Pray God send you soon back to your country in 
peace and honour, that 1 may once more see him eum quo 
morantem scepe diem /reyi, &c. Jonathan SwiPT. 


FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, May 5, 1719. 

Dear Sir, — Since I love you with all the ties of in- 
clination and friendship, and wish you all the hap- 
piness of life, health especially the chiefest, you will 
pardon my being a little peevish when I received 
yours of the 28th past, which told me 1 must not ex- 
pect to see you here, and that you were not perfectly 
well at Dublin. I hope there is a little spleen mixed with 
your distemper ; in which case your horse may be your 
physician, and your physician may have the happiness 
of being your companion — an honour which many here 
would envy him. As to the sangfroid of fifty, who has 
it not that is worth conversing with, except Harley and 
Bathurst ? at least, make no more that sort of com- 
plaint to me. Istfuffc commemoratio est quasi expro^ 
bratio; for fifty (as Mr. Locke observes) is equal to 
fifty; and a cough is worse than the spleen. My 
bookseller is a blockhead ; so have they all been oi 
worse, from Chaucer's Scrivener® down to John and 
Jacob ;*• Mr. Hyde only excepted, to whom my books 
in quires are consigned, and the greatest care taken 
that they are rightly put up. Several of the sub- 
scribers to you, requiring their books here, have had 
them. I need not repeat my thanks to you for the 
trouble this matter has given you; or entreat your 
favour for “Alma” and “Solomon.” I shall per- 
form your commands to the eail of Oxford, semper 

* *‘Adam Sorivener/’ on whom the mdeatbard iinprecatas 
a heavy curse. 

b Juhu Uarher and Jacob Toasou. 
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td*m ; and drink your health with our friends, which 
is all I con do for you at this distance, till your par- 
ticular order enjoins me anything by which I may 
show you that I am, and desire always to continue, 
with^ the greatest truth and regard, sir, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Matthew Prior. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

May 12, 1719. 

Je vous fais des complimeiis sur votre perfection dans 
la langue Fran^oise. 11 faut vous connoifre long 
temps avant de connoitre toutes vos perfections ; tou- 
jours en vous voyant et entendant, il eii paroit des 
nouvelles, qui 4toient auparavant cach^es ; il est hon- 
teux pour moi de ne savoir que le Gascon et le 
patois, au prix de vous. 11 n'y a rien a redire dans 
I’ortographie, la propri^ie, l’6Ugaiice, le douceur, et 
I'esprit. Et que je suis sot moi de vous repondre en 
m§me langage, vous qui etes incapable duucune 
sottise, si ce n'est Testime qu’il vous plait d'avoir pour 
moi ; car il n’y a point de m4rite, ni aucun preuve de 
mon bon godt, de trouver en vous tout ce que la 
nature a donn4 un mortel, je veux dire 1‘lionneur, la 
vertu, le bon sens, I’esprit, la douceur, Vagrement, et 
la fermetiS d'ame ; mais en vous cachaiit, comme vous 
faites, le monde ne vous connoit pas, et vous perdez 
r^loge des millions de gens. Depuis que j’ai Thori- 
neur de vous connoitre, j‘ai toujours remarqu6 que, 
ni en conversation particuliere ni g6n4rale, auciin 
mot a 4chapp6 de votre boucbe qui pouvoit etre 
mieux exprim4. Et je vous jure, qu en faisant sou- 
vent la plus severe critique, je ne pouvois jamais 
trouver aucun d4faut en vos actions ni en vos paroles: 
la coquetterie, raffectation, la pruderie sorit des im- 
perfections que vous n’avez jamais connues. Et avec 
tout cela, croyez pas vous qu'il est possible de ne pas 
vous estimer au dessus du reste du genre humairi? 
Quelles betes en jupes sout les plus excellentes de 
celles que je voia semees dans le monde, au prix de 
vous : en les voyant, eu les entendant, je dis cent fois 
le jour, ne parlez, ne regardez, ne pensez, i»e faites 
rien comme ces miserables. Quelle calamity it faire 
m^priser autarit de gens, qui, sans songer de vous, 
seroient assez supportables : inais il est temps de vous 
d^lasser, et de vous dire Adieu : avec tout le respect, 
la sincerity, et I’estime du monde, je suis, et serai 
toujours. 

TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH.* 

May 22, 1719. 

I HAD an express sent to me yesterday by some friends, 
to let me know that you refused to accept my proxy, 
which I think was in a legal form, and with all the 
circumstances it ought to have. I was likewise in- 
formed of some other particulars relating to your dis- 
pleasure for my not appearing. You may remember, 
if you please, that I promised last year never to appar 
again at your visitations; and I will most certainly 
keep my word if the law will permit me ; not from 
any contempt of your lordship’s jurisdictions, but that 
I would not put you under the temptation of giving 
me injurious treatment, which no wise man, if he can 
avoid it, will receive above once from the same person. 

I had the less apprehension of any hard dealing from 
your lordship, because I had been more than ordinary 
officious in my respects to you from your first coming 
over. I waited on you as soon as I knew of your land- 
ing ; I attended on you in your first journey to Trim ; 
I lent you a useful book relating to your diocese, and 
repeated my visits till I saw you never intended to re- 
turn them. And I could have no design to serve my- 

• John Evans, translated IVom the sse of Bangor to that of 
Mesih lo ni&. 

VOI.. II. 


self, having nothing to hope or fear from you. I cannot 
help it if 1 am called or a different party from your 
lordship ; but that circumstance is of no consequence 
with me, who respect good men of all parties alike. 

I have already nominated a person to be my curate, 
and did humbly recommend him to your lordship to 
be ordained, which must be done by some other bishop, 
since you were pleased, as I am told, to refuse it : and 
I am apt to think you will be of opinion that, when J 
have a lawful curate, I shall not be under the necessity 
of a personal apparance, from which I hold myself 
excused by another station. If I shall prove to be 
mistaken, 1 declare my appearance will be extremely 
against my inclinations. However, I hope that in such 
a case your lordship will please to remember in the 
midst of your resentments that you are to speak io a 
clergyman, and not to a footman. I am your lord- 
ship’s most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, December 8, 1719. 
Sir, — Having spent part of my summer very agreeably 
in Cambridgeshire with dear lord Harley, 1 am re- 
turned without him to niy own palace in Duke-street, 
whence 1 endeavour to exclude all the tumult and noise 
of the neighbouring court of requests, and to live aut 
nihil agendo aut aliud agendo till he comes to town. But 
there is worse than this yet ; I have treated lady Har- 
riot at Cambridge (good God ! a fellow of a college 
treat!), and spoke verses to her in a gown and cap! 
What! the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the 
damned peace at Utrecht — the man that makes up half 
the volume of terse prose that makes up the report of 
the committee, speaking verses ! Sic esty homo turn ; 
and am not ashamed to send those very verses to one 
who can make much better. And now let me ask you 
how you do, and what you do? How your Irish coun- 
try air agrees with you, and when you intend to take 
any English country air ? In the spring I will meet 
you where you will, and go with you where you will; 
but I believe the best rendezvous will be Duke-street, 
and the fairest field for action Wimple ;*» the lords of 
both these seats agreeing that no man shall be more 
welcome to either than yourself. 

It is many montlis since tlie complaints of my sub- 
scribers are redressed, and that they have ceased to call 
the bookseller a blockhead, by transferring tl»at title to 
the author. We have not heard from Mr. Hyde, but 
expect that at his leisure he will signify to Tonsou 
what may relate to tliat whole matter, as to the second 
subscriptions. In the mean time, I hope the books have 
been delivered without any mistake : and shall only 
repeat to you that I am sensible of the trouble my 
poetry has given you, and return you my thanks in 
plain prose. Earl of Oxford, pro more tuOy went late 
into the country, and continues there still. Our friends 
are all well ; so am I ; nUi cum pituita moUsia est ; 
which is at this present writing, and will continue so 
all the winter. So, with weak lungs and a very good 
heart, I remain always, sir, your most odedient hum- 
ble servant, 

Matthew Prior. 

Service to Matthew Pennyfeather and all frien^ls. 
Adieu. 

ro LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

December 18. 1719. 

My Lord, — I first congratulate with you upon growing 
rich ; for I hope our friend’s information is true, omne 
toktm diti patria. Euripides makes the queen Jocafta 

■ Lady Harriot Harley, only daughter of Euwoid lar4 
Harley. 

b The seat of lord Muriey. 
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Aik lier exiled ton bow he got hit victualt: but who 
ever expected to tee you a trader or dealer in stocktf 
1 thought to have seen you where you are, or perhaps 
niiaier ; but dliu aliier visum. It may be wito one s 
country as with a lady : if she be cruel and ill-natured, 
and will not receive us, we ought to consider that we 
are better without her. But in this case we may add, 
tlie has neither virtue, honour, nor justice. I have got- 
ten a meuEotinto (for want of a better) of Aristippus, 
in my drawing-room : the motto at the top is Omnis 
Aristippunif 8^c., and at the bottom, TantA faedus cum 
gente ferirey commissum juveni. But since what I heard 
of Mississippi, I am grown fonder of the former motto. 
You have heard that Plato followed merchandise three 
years, to show he knew how to grow rich as well as to be 
A philosopher ; and I g^ess Plato was then about forty, 
the period which the Italians prescribe for being wise, 
in order to be rich at fifty. — Senes ut in otia ttda rece- 
dant, I have known something of courts and minis- 
ters longer than you, who know them so many thousand 
times better ; but I do not remember to have ever heard 
of or seen one great genius who bad long success in 
the ministry : and recollecting a great many in my 
memory and acquaintance, those who had the smoothest 
time were at best men of middling degree in under- 
standing. But if I were to frame a romance of a great 
minister's life, he should begin it as Aristippus has 
done ; then be sent into exile, and employ his leisure 
in writing the memoirs of his own administration ; then 
be recalled, invited to resume his share of power, act 
as far as was decent ; at last retire to the country, and 
be a mttern of hospitality, politeness, wisdom, and vir- 
tue. Have you not observed that there is a lower kind of 
discretion and regularity, which seldom fails of raising 
men to the highest stations, in the court, the church, 
and the law % It must be so : for Providence, which 
designed the world should be governed by many heads, 
made it a business within the reach of common under- 
standings; while one great genius is hardly found 
among ten millions. Did you never observe one of 
your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt ivory knife? 
did you ever know the knife to fail going the true 
way f whereas, if he had used a razor or a penknife, he 
had odds against him of spoiling a whole sheet. I have 
twenty times compared the motion of that ivory imple- 
ment to those talents that thrive best at court. Think 
upon lord Bacon, Williams, Strafford, Laud, Clarendon, 
Shaftesbury, the last duke of Buckingham ; and of my 
own acquaintance, 'the earl of Oxford and yourself ; all 
great geniuses in their several ways ; and, if they liad not 
been so great, would have been less unfortunate. I 
remember but one exception, and that was lord Somers, 
whose timorous nature, joined with the trade of a com- 
mon lawyer and the consciousness of a mean extrac- 
tion, had taught him the regularity of an alderman or 
a gentleman-usher. But of late years I have been re- 
fining upon this thought : for I plainly see that fellows 
of low intellectuals, when they are gotten at the head 
of affairs, can sally into the highest exorbi fancies with 
much more safety than a man of great talents can 
make the least step out of the way. Perhaps it is for 
the same reason that men are more afraid of attacking 
a vicious than a mettlesome horse : but I rather think 
it owing to that incessant envy wherewith the common 
KKte of mankind pursues all superior natures to their 
own. And I conceive, if it were left to tlie choice of 
an ass, he would rather be kicked by one of his own 
s|H9ciet than a better. If you will recollect that I am 
toward six years older than when I saw you last, and 
twenty years duller, you will not wonder to find me 
abound in empty speculations : I can now express in a 
hundred woras what would have formerlv cost me 
ten. 1 can write epigrams of fifty distichs, which 
might be squeezed into one. 1 have gone the round of 


all my stories three or four t^es with the younger 
people, and begin them again. * give hints how signifi- 
cant a person 1 have been, ancHiabody believer me : 1 
pretend to pity them, but am ij^^ardlv angry. I lay 
traps for people to desire I would show them some 
things I have written, but cannot succeed : and wreak 
my spite in condemning the taste of the people and 
company where I am. But it is with place as it is 
with time. If I boast of having l>een valued three 
hundred miles off, it is of no more use than if 1 told 
how handsome I was when I was young. The worst 
of it is, that lying is of no use ; for the people here will 
not believe one half of what is true. If I can prevail 
on any one to personate a hearer and admirer, you 
would wonder what a favourite he grows. He is sure 
to have the first glass out of the bottle, and the best bit 
1 can carve. Nothing has convinced me so much that 
I am of a little subalteni spirit, tyiopiSy atque pusilli 
animiy as to reflect how I am forced into the most 
trifling amusements to divert the vexation of formei 
thoughts and present objects. Why cannot you lend 
me a shred of your mantle, or why did not you leave 
a shred of it with me when you were snatched from 
me? you see I speak in my trade, although it is grow- 
ing fast a trade to be ashamed of. 

I cantiot but wish that you would make it possible 
for me to see a copy of the papers you are about ; and 
I do protest it necessary that such a thing should be in 
some person's hands beside your own, and I scorn to 
say how safe they would be in mine. Neither would 
you dislike my censures, as far as they might relate to 
circumstantials. I tax you with two minutes a-day, 
until you have read this letter, although I am sensible 
you have not half so much from business more useful 
and entertaining. 

My letter which miscarried was, I believe, much as 
edifying as this, only thanking and congratulating with 
you for the delightful verses you sent me. And 1 ought 
to have expressed my vexation at seeing you so much 
better a philosopher than myself; a trade you were 
neither born nor bred to : but 1 think it is observed 
that gentlemen often dance better than those that live 
by the art. You may thank fortune that my paper is 
no longer, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

April 18, 1720. 

Sir, — You would have great reason to be angry with 
me if my long silence had been occasioned by any- 
thing but my care of you ; for having no safe hand to 
send by till now, I would not write, for fear it might 
be construed a sort of treason (misprision at least) for 
you to receive a letter from one half of a proscribed 
man. I inquire of everybody I see, that 1 imagine 
has either seen you or heard from you, how you have 
your health ; for wealth and happiness I do not suppose 
you abound in ; for it is hard to meet with either in 
the coui.try you are in, and be honest as you are. I 
thank God our parliament has taken them to task, and, 
finding liow ill a use they made of their judicature 
when they had it, have thought it not fit to trust them 
with it any longer.* I hope the next thing will be to 
tax Ireland from hence, and then no more opportunities 
for bills of attainder, which is very happy; for else 

• The house of peeis in Ireland having transmitted to king 
George I. a long representation, setting forth their right to the 
final judicature of causes in that kingdom, the house of lords in 
|,,^ugland resolved, on the eth of January, 1720,ontheeonira7y, 
that the barons of the exche(]uer in Ireland had acted, in the 
affair of Annesley and Sherlock, with couram, according to law, 
in support of his majesty’s prerogative, aco with fidelity to the 
crown of Great Britain ; and a bill was soon after brought ia 
for the better securing the dependency of the kingdom of 
Ireland upon the crown of Great Britain. 
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young Hopeful* might have been in danger. They 
were so good and obedient to the powers above tliat, 
whether there were reason or not, or, as prince Butler b 
said, crime or no crime, the man was condemned, and 
a price set upon his head. 

I want much to hear what you think of Great Britain ^ 
for all our relations here want much to see you, where 
are strange changes every day. You remember, and so 
do I, when the South Sea was said to be my lord 
Oxford’s brat, and must be starved at nurse.c Now 
the king has adopted it, and calls it his beloved child ; 
though, perhaps, you may say, if he loves it no better 
than his son, it may not be saying much : but he loves 
it as well as he does the duchess of Kendal, and that 
is saying a good deal. I wish it may thrive, for many 
of my friends are deep in it ; I wish you were so too. 

I believe, by this time, you are very sorry I have met 
with an opportunity of troubling you with this scrawl; 
but the strong must bear with the infirmities of the 
weak ; and therefore, brother, I hope you will pardon 
the impertinencies of your poor sister, whose brain may 
be reasonably thought turned with all she has met with. 
But notliing will hinder her from being, as long as she 
lives, most sincerely, your very humble servant and 
faithful friend, M. Ormond. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, May 4, 1720. 

Sir, — From my good friend the dean 1 have two 
letters before me, of what date I will not say, and I 
hope you have forgot, tliat call out for vengeance ; or, 
as otlier readings have it, for an answer. You told me 
in one of them, you had been pursued with a giddy 
head ; and 1 presume you judged by my silence that 
I have laboured under the same distemjier. I do not 
Know why you have not buried me as you did Partridge, 
and given the wits of the age, the Steeles and Addisons, 
a new occasion of living seven years upon one of your 
thoughts. When you have finished the copy of verses 
which you began in England, our writers may have 
another hint upon which they may dwell seven years 
longer. . 

Are you Frenchman enough to know how a Gascon ' 
sustains his family for a weeaV 

Dimanche, une esclanche ; 

Lundi, froidc et salade ; 

Mardi, j'airne la grillade; 

Mercredi, hacbee ; 

Jeudi, bon pour la capillotade ; 

Vendredi, point de gras; 

Samedi, qu’on me casse lee os, et les chiens 
se creveront des rcsfes de mon mouton. 

We can provide such sort of cookery, if you will but 
send us the esclanche ; but rather bring it with you, for 
it will cat much better when you are in the company. 

Lord Oxford has been a twelvemonth in Herefordshire, 
as far from us, literally, though not geographically, as 
if he had been with you in Ireland. He has written no 
more to us than if we were still ministers of state. But 
in the balance of account, per conh'a, I have lord Har- 
ley at London; and have either lived with him at 
Wimple, or upon him here, ever since his father left 
us. I know no reason why you sliould not expect his 
picture, but that he promised it to you so often. 1 
wrote to him six months since, and, instead of acknow- 
ledging my letter, he took a more comj)endious way of 

« The prince of Wnles, afterward king George II., then upon 
ill terms with his fnlher. 

A madman wlio was notorious about the streets of l.undun. 

® riie South-Sea scheme began to rise into as much eminouoe 
in England, as the Mississippi project in France. 

d Ermengard Melesina Schuylenberg, baroness of Schnvlen- 
berg in Germuuy. Siie was created duchess of Keudni by 
kiug George April 3o, ITiS. 
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sending a gentleman to lady Harriot in Dover-street, 
and bid him call in Westminster, to know if I had 
anything to say to his lord. He was here to-day, when 
he was sure the scaffold was ready and the axe whetted ; 
and is in Herefordshire when the consent of all mankind 
either justifies his ministry or follows the plan of it. 
The South-Sea Company have raised their stocks to 
three hundred and fifty, and he has not sixpence in it. 
Thou art a stranger in Israel, my good friend, and 
seemest to know no. more of this lord than thou didst 
of the Conde de Peterborough when first I construed 
him to thee at the cofleeliouse. 

I labour under the distemper you complain of, deaf- 
ness; especially upon the least cold. I did not take 
care of my ears till I knew if my head was my own or 
not ; but am now syringing, and I hope to profit by it. 
My cousin is here, and well, and I see him sometimes ; 
but I find he has had a caution, which depended upon 
his expecting more from court, and is justifiable in a 
man who, like him, has a great family. I have given 
your compliments to my two favourites. We never 
forget your health. 

I have seen Mr. Butler, and served him to the utmost 
of my power with my amici potentiores : though he had 
a good cause and a strong recommendation, he trusted 
wholly to neither of them, but added the greatest dili- 
gence to his solicitations. 

Auditor Harley thanks you for remembering him and 
his singing-man. As to the affair of subscriptions, do 
all at your leisure, and in the manner you judge most 
proper; and sol bid you heartily farewell, assuring 
you that I am ever most truly yours, M. P. 

Friend Ford salutes you. Adieu. 

Richardson, whom I take to be a better painter than 
any named in your letter, has made an excellent picture 
of me; from wlience lord Harley (whose it is) has a 
stamp taken by Vertue. He has given me sotne of 
them for you to give to our friends at or about Dublin. 
I will send them by Tonson’s canal to Hyde at Dublin, 
in such a manner as that I hope they may come safe 
to you. 


TO ROBERT COPE. ESQ. 

Dublin, May 26, 1720. 

If all the world would not be ready to knock me down 
for disputing the good nature and generosity of you and 
Mrs. Cope, 1 should swear you invited me out of malice; 
some spiteful people have told you I am grown sickly 
and splenetic ; and, having been formerly so yourself, 
you want to triumph over me with your health and 
good humour, and she is your accomplice. You have 
made so particular a muster of my wants and humours, 
and demands and singularities, and they look so formid- 
able tliat I wonder how you have the courage to be such 
ail undertaker. Wliat if I should add that once in five 
or six weeks I am deaf for three or four days together ; 
will you and Mrs. Cope undertake to bawl to me, or 
let me mope in my chamber till I grow better ? 

Siagula de nobis aimi praedantur cuntes * 

PIoB. Ep. ii. lib. ii. 55. 

I hunted four years for horses, gave 26/. for one of three 
years and a half old, have been eighteen months train- 
ing him, and when tie grew fit to ride, behold, my groom 
gave him a strain in the shoulder : he is rowelled, and 
gone to grass. Show me a misfortune greater in its 
kind. Mr. Charletoii has refused Wadman’s living — 
why, God knows — and got the duchess to recommend 
his brother to it ; the most unreasonable thing in the 
world. The day before 1 had your letter, I was work- 
ing with Mr. Nutley and Mr. Whaley to see what 
could be done for your lad, in case Caulfield should 
get the living which Mr. Whaley (the primate’s chap* 

a The waning years apace 

Steal off our Ihuughts and rifle every grace.— Faaif cm , 

2 N 2 
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lain^ is lo leave for Wadman’s. Because, to say the 
truth, I have no concern at all for Charleton’s brother, 
whom I never saw but once. We know not yet whether 
Whaley’s present living will not be given to Dr. Kear- 
ney [treasurer of Armagh] j and I cannot learn the 
scheme yet, nor have been able to see Dr. Stone. The 
primate [Dr. Thomas Lindsay] is the hardest to be 
seen or dealt with in the world. Whaley seems to 
think the primate will offer Caulfield’s living to young 
Cbarleton. I know not what will come of it. I called 
at sir William Fownes s but he is in tlie county of 
Wicklow. If we could have notice of anything in 
good time, I cannot but think tliat, mustering up 
friends, something might be done for Barclay ; but 
really the primate's life is not upon a very good foot, 
though I see no sudden apprehensions. 1 could upon 
any occasion write to him very freely, and I believe 
my writing would be of some weight, for they say he 
is not wholly governed by CVos*« [rector of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin]. All this may be vision ; however, you will 
forgive it. I do not care to put my name to a letter ; 
you must know my hand. I present my humble 
service to Mrs. Cope, and wonder she can be so good 
to remember an absent man, of whom she has no 
manner of knowledge but what she got by his troiv* 
bling her. I wish you success in what you hint to 
me, and that you may have enough of this world’s 
wisdom to manage it. Pray God preserve you and 
your fireside. Are none of them yet in your lady’s 
opinion ripe for Sheridan ? 1 am still under the 

discipline of the bark, to prevent relapses. Charles 
Ford comes this summer to Ireland. Adieu. 


FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Selbridge, 1780. 

Believe me, it is with the utmost regret that I now 
complain to you, because I know your good nature 
such that you cannot see any human creature misera- 
ble without being sensibly touched. Yet what can 1 
do ? I must either unload my heart and tell you all 
its griefs, or sink under the inexpressible distress I now 
suffer by your prodigious neglect of me. It is now 
ten long weeks since I saw you ; and in all that time 
I have never received but one letter from you, and a 
little note with an excuse. Oh ! have you forgot me ? 
You. endeavour by severities to force me from you. 
Nor can I blame you ; for with the utmost distress and 
confusion I beheld myself the cause of uneasy re- 
flections to you : yet 1 cannot comfort you, but here 
declare that it is not in the power of art, time, or ac- 
cident, to lessen the inexpressible passion, which I have 

for , Put my passion under the utmost restraint ; 

send me as distant from you as the earth will allow ; 
yet you cannot banish those charming ideas which will 
ever stick by me while 1 have the use of memory ; 
nor is the love I bear you only seated in ray soul ; for 
there is not a single atom of my frame that is not 
blended with it. Therefore do not flatter yourself that 
separation will ever change my sentiments : 1 find 
myself unquiet in the midst of silence, and my heart 
is at once pierced with sorrow and love. For Heaven’s 
sake, tell me what has caused this prodigious change 
in you which I have found of late. If you have the 
least remains of pity for me left, tell it me tenderly. 
No— do not tell it so that it may cause my })resent 
death : and do not suffer me to live a life like a 
languishing death, which is the only life I can lead if 
you have lost any of your tenderness for me. 

* An alderman and lord-mayor of Dublin, father of Mr. 
€k>pe*8 lady. He was author of “ Methods Proposed for Re- 'I 
frnlating the Poor, bupporiin)f some, and Employing others, 
according to their Cajipacities. By Sir W. F., 172.>.” 8vo; and 
there is a letter of Ins to the dean, September 9, 1732 , on the 
Utility of an Hospital for Lunatics. 


TO MISS VANHOMRIGH.- 1720. 

If you knew how many little difficulties there are in 
sending letters to you, it would remove five parts in 
six of your quarrel. But since you lay hold of my 
promises, and are so exact to the day, I shall promise 
you no more, and rather choose to be better than my 
word than worse. I am confident you came chiding 
into the world, and will continue so while you are in 
it. 1 wonder what Mobkin®' meant by showing you 
my letter. I will write to her no more, since she can 
keep secrets no better. It was the first love-letter I 
have writ these dozen years; and since I have so ill 
success, I will write no more. Never was a belle 
passion so defeated. But the governor, I hear, is 
jealous ; and, upon your word, you have a vast deal to 
say to me about it. Mind yonr nurse-keeping : do 
your duty, and leave off your huffing. One would 
think you were in love, hy dating your letter August 
29, by which means I received it just a month before 
it was written. You do not find I answer your ques- 
tions to your satisfaction : prove to me first that it was 
even possible to answer anything to your satisfaction, so 
as that you would not grumble in half an hour. I am 
glad my writing puzzles you, for then your time will be 
employed in finding it out ; and I am sure it costs me a 
great many thoughts to make my letters difficult. 
Yesterday I was half way toward you where I dined, 
and returned weary enough. I asked where that road 
to the left led, and they named the place. I wish 
your letters were as difficult as mine, for then they 
would be of no consequence if they were dropped by 
careless messengers. A stroke signifies every- 
thing that may be said to Cad at beginning or 

conclusion. It is I who ought to be in a huff, that 

anything tvritten by Cad should be difficult to 

Sk inage. 


FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH.— 1720. 

Is it possible that again you will do the very same 
thing I warned you of so lately ? I believe you thought 
I only rallied when I told you the other night I 
would pester you with letters. Once more I advise 
you, if you have any regard for your quiet, to alter 
your behaviour quickly, for I do assure you I have 
too much spirit to sit down contented with this treat- 
ment. Because I love frankness extremely, I here tell 
you not that I have determined to try all manner of 
human arts to reclaim you ; arid if all those fail, I am 
resolved to have recourse to the black one, which, it 
is said, never does. Now see what inconveniency you 
will bring both yourself and me into. Pray think 
calmly of it ; is it not much better to come of your- 
self than to be brought by force, ami that perhaps at 
a time when you have the most agreeable engagement 
in the world ? for when I undertake anything, 1 do not 
love to do it by halves. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

If you write as you do, I shall come the seldomer, on 
purpose to be pleased with your letters, which I never 
look into without wondering how a brat that cannot 
read can possibly write so well. You are mistaken: 
send me a letter without your hand on the outside, and 
I hold you a crown I shall not read it. But, raillery 
apart, 1 think it inconvenient, for a hundred reason#, 
that I should make your house a sort of constant 
dwelling-place. I will certainly come as often as I 
conveniently can ; but my health, and the perpetual 
run of ill weather, binder me from going out in the 
morning ; and my afternoons are taken up I know not 
bow, that I am in rebellion with a dozen of people 
beside yourself for not seeing them. For the rest, 

» Miss Marv Vanhomrifh* 
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yott need make use of no other black art beside your 
ink. It is a pity your eyes are not black, or I would 
have said the wme : but you are a white witch, and can 
do no mischief. If you have employed any of your 
art on the black scarf, I defy it, for one reason — guess. 
Adieu. 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

1 RECEIVED your letter when some company was with 
me on Saturday night, and it put me in such confusion 
that I could not tell what to do. This morning a 
woman who does business for me told me she heard I 
was in love with one — naming you, and twenty par- 
ticulars ; that little master and I visited you ; 

and that the archbishop did so ; and that you had 
abundanoe of wit, &c. I ever feared the tattle of this 
nasty town, and told you so : and that was the reason 
why I said to you long ago that I would see you 
seldom when you were in Ireland ; and I must beg 
you to be easy if for some time I visit you seldomer, 
and not in so particular a manner. I will see you at 
the latter end of the week if possible. These are ac- 
cidents in life that are necessary and must be sub- 
mitted to; and tattle, by the hel]) of discretion, will 
vear off. 

FROM MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

Selbridge, 1720. 

Tell me sincerely if you have once wished with ear- 
nestness to see me since I wrote to you : no, so far 
from that, you have not once pitied me, though I told 
you how I was distressed. Solitude is insupportable to 
a mind which is not easy. I have worn out my days 
in sighing, and my nights with watching, and think- 
ing of — , who thinks not of me. How many letters 
shall I send you before I receive an answer? Can 
you deny me, in my misery, the only comfort which 
1 can expect at present? O! tlxit I could hope to 
see you here, or that 1 could go to you. I was born 
with violent passions, which terminate all in one, that 
unexpressible passion I have for you. Consider the 
killing emotions which 1 feel from your neglect of me ; 
and show some tenderness for me, or I shall lose my 
senses. Sure you cannot possibly be so much taken 
up but you might command a moment to write to 
me, and force your inclinations to so great a charity. 
I firmly believe, if I could know your thoughts (which 
no human creature is capable of guessing at, because 
never any one living thought like you), I should find 
you had often in a rage wished me religious, hoping 
then I should have paid my devotions to Heaven : but 
that would not spare you ; for were I an enthusiflst, 
still you would be the deity I should worship. What 
marks are there of a deity but what you are to be 
Known by? You are present everywhere: your dear 
.tnage is always before my eyes. Sometimes you 
•trike me with that prodigious awe I tremble with fear : 
at other times a charming compassion shines through 
your countenance, which revives ray soul. Is it not 
more reasonable to adore a radiant form one has seen 
than one only described? 

TO MISS VANHOMRIGH. 

October, 15, 1720. 

I SIT down with the first opportunity I have to write 
to you, and the Lord knows when I can find conveni- 
ency to send this letter; for all the morning I am 
plagued with impertinent visits, below any man of 
sense or honour to endure if it were any way avoid- 
able. Dinners and afternoons and evenings are spent 
abroad in walking, to keep and avoid spleen as far as 
Tan ; so ftiat, when I am not so good a corresjwnd- 
eat as I could wish, you are not to quarrel and he 


governor ; but to impute it to my situation, and to 
conclude infallibly that I have the same respect and 
kindness for you I ever professed to have, and shall 
ever preserve ; because you will always merit the ut- 
most that can be given you, especially if you go on to 
read and still further improve your mind and the 
talents that nature has given you. I am in much 
concern for jioor Mobkin ; and the more because I am 
sure you are so too. You ought to be as cheerful as 
you can, for both our sakes, and read pleasant things 
that will make you laugh, and not sit moping with 
your elbows on your knees on a little stool by the fire. 
It is most infallible that riding would do Mobkin* 
more good than any other thing, provided fair days and 
warm clothes be provided : and so it would to you ; and 
if you lose any skin, you know Job says, “skin for skin 
will a man give for his life.” It is either Job or Satan 
says so, for ought you know. I am getting an ill head in 
this cursed town, for want of exercise. I wish I were 
to walk with you fifty times about your garden, and 
then drink your coflee. I was sitting last night with 
half a score of both sexes for an hour, and grew as weary 
as a dog. Everybody grows silly and disagreeable, 
or I grow monkish and splenotic ; which is the same 
thing. Conversation is full of notliing but South Sea, 
and the ruin of the kingdom, and scarcity of money. 

FROM SIR THOMAS HANMER. 

Mildenhall, October 22, 1720. 

Sib, — I received the favour of a letter from you about 
ten days since, at wbicii time the duke of Grafton was 
at London ; Init as he was soon expected in tlie coun- 
try, and is now actually returned, 1 thought it best, 
rather than write, to wait for an o])portunity of speak- 
ing to liim ; and yesterday 1 went over to his house, on 
purpose to oliey your commands. I found he was not 
a stranger to the suliject of my errand ; for he had all 
the particulars of the story very jierfect, and told me 
my lord Arran had spoke to him concerning it.b I 
added my solicitations, backed with the reasons with 
which you had furnished me ; and he was so kind to 
promise he would by this post write to the chief-jus- 
tice; how explicitly or how pressingly I cannot say, 
because men in high posts are afraid of being positive 
in their answers; but 1 hope it will be in such a man- 
ner as will be efleclual. 

If the thing is done, it will lie best that the means 
should be a secret by which it is brought about; and 
for this reason you will excuse me if I avoid putting 
my name to the outside of my letter, lest it should 
excite the curiosity of tlie post-office. If this affair 
ends to your satisfaction, I am glad it has proved to 
me a cause of hearing from you, and an occasion of 
assuring you that I am, sir, your very humble servant, 

Tho. Hanmbr. 

TO ALEXANDER POPE. ESQ. 

Dublin, January 10, 1721. 

A THOUSAND things® have vexed me of late yearat 
upon which I am determined to lay open my mind to 
you. I rather choose to apjieal to you tlian to my 
lord chief-justice Whitshed, under the situation I am 
in. For I take this cause properly to lie before you : you 
are a much fitter judge of what concerns the credit of 
a writer, the injuries that are done him, and the re- 
parations he ought to receive. Besides, I doubt whether 
the arguments 1 could suggest to prove my own iu- 
uoceiice would be of much weight from the gentlemen 

« Miss Mary Vanhomrigh, who is mentioned before undet 
this spoliation. 

•1 'nic prosocution of Waters. 

c No piece of Swift contains more politic^ knowledge, moie 
love of the English constitution and raitonil Ubeviy Vvm 
appears in this celebrated lc,tcr. 
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of th« long robe to tkioie In fun; upon whoie decision 
about the difference of style or sentiments I should be 
▼ery unwilling to leave the merits of my cause. 

Give me l^ve then to put you in mind (although 
you cannot easily forget it) that about ten weeks before 
the queen^s death I left the town, upon occasion of 
that incurable breach among the great men at court, 
and went down to Berkshire, where you may remember 
that you gave me the favour of a visit. While I was 
in that retirement, I wrote a discoursea which I thought 
might be useful in such a juncture of affairs, and sent 
it up to London ; but upon some difference in opinion 
between me and a certain great minister [Bolingbroke] 
now abroad, the publishing of it was deferred so long 
that the queen died, and I recalled my copy, which 
hath been ever since in safe hands. In a few weeks 
after the loss of that excellent princess, I came to my 
station here ; where I have continued ever since in the 
greatest privacy and utter ignorance of those events 
which are most commonly talked of in the world. 
I neither know the names nor riumbe f the royal 
family which now reigns further tb the Prayer- 
Book informs me. I cannot tell who is chancellor, 
who are secretaries, nor with what nations we are in 
j>eace or war. And this manner of life was not taken 
up out of any sort of affectation, but merely to avoid 
giving offence, and for fear of provoking party zeal. 

I had indeed written some memorials of the four last 
years of the queen's reign, with some other informations, 
which I received as necessary materials to qualify 
me for doing something in an employment then de- 
signed me ; but, as it was at the disposal of a person 
[duke of Kent] that had not the smallest share of 
steadiness or sincerity, 1 disdained to accept it. 

These papers, at my few hours of health and leisure, 
I have been digesting into order by one sheet at a 
tiine,*^ for I dare not venture any further, lest the 
humour of searching and seizing papers should revive ; 
not that 1 am in pain of any danger to myself, (for 
they contain nothing of present times or persons, upon 
which I shall never lose a thought while there is a cat 
or a spaniel in the house,) but to preserve them from 
being lost among messengers and clerks. 

I have written in this kingdom a discourse to per- 
suade the wretched people to wear their own manu- 
factures, instead of those from England f this treatise 
soon spread very fast, being agreeable to the senti- 
ments of the whole nation, exce})t of those gentlemen 
who had employments or were expectants. Upon 
which a ))er8on in great office here immediately took 
the alarm ; he sent in haste for the chief-justice, d and 
informed him of a seditious, factious, and virulent 
pamphlet, lately published with a design of setting 
the two kingdoms at variance; directing, at the 
same time, that the printer should be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour of law. Tlie chief-justice had so 
quick an understanding tliat he resolved if possible 
to outdo his orders. The grand juries of the county 
and city were practised effectually with to represent 
tlie said pamphlet with all aggravating epithets, for 
which they had thanks sent them from England, and 
their presentments published for several weeks in all 
the newspapers. The printer was seized, and forced to 
give great bail. After his trial, tlie jury brought him 
in not guilty, although tliey had been culled with the 
utmost industry : the chief-justice sent them back nine 
times, and kept them eleven hours, until, being per- 
fectly tired out, they were forced to leave the matter 
to the mercy of the judge, by what they call a special 
verdict. During the trial, the chief-justice, amuiisr 

• '* Some Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs.” 

** “ The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen.” 

c “ A lYoposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures, 
1720 .’^ 

d Lord chief-justice Whitahed. 


Other tingularitiet, laid hu hand on his breast and 
potested solemnly that that author's design was to bring 
in the pretender; although there was not a single 
syllable of party in the whole treatise, and although it 
was known that the most eminent of those who professed 
his own principles publicly disallowed his proceedings. 
But the cause being so very odious and unpopular, 
the trial of the verdict was deferred from one term to 
another, until, upon the duke of Grafton, the lord- 
lieutenant's arrival, his grace, after mature advice and 
permission from England, was pleased to grant a noli 
prosequi. 

This is the more remarkable because it is said that 
the man is no ill decider in common cases of proi»erty, 
where party is out of the question ; but, when that in- 
tervenes, witli ambition at heels to push it forward, it 
must needs confound any man of little spirit and low 
birth, who has no other endowment than that sort of 
knowledge which, however possessed iii the highest 
degree, can possibly give no one good quality to the 
mind. 

It is true I have been much concerned for several 
years past, upon account of the public, as well as for 
myscll', to see how ill a taste for wit find sense prevails 
ill the world, which politics, and South Sea, and 
party, and operas, and masquerades, have introduced. 
For, besides many insipid papers which the malice of 
some has entitled me to, there are many persons ap- 
pearing to wish me well, and pretending to be judges 
of my style and manner, who have yet ascribed some 
writings to me of which any man of common sense 
and literature would be heartily ashamed. I cannot 
forbear instancing a treatise called “ A Dedication upon 
Dedications," which many would have to be mine, 
although it be as empty, dry, and servile a composition, 
as I remember at any time to have read. But, above 
all, tliere is one circumstance whicli makes it impossible 
for me to have been author of a treatise wherein there 
are several pages containing a panegyric on king 
George, of wliose character and person I am utterly 
ignorant, nor ever had once the curiosity to in- 
quire into either, living at so great a distance as I do, 
and having long done with whatever can relate to 
public matters. 

Indeed, I have formerly delivered my thoughts very 
freely, whether I was asked or not ; but never affected 
to be a counsellor, to which I had no manner of call. 
I was humbled enough to see myself so far outdone by 
tlie earl of Oxford in niy own trade as a scholar, and 
too good a courtier not to discover his contempt of 
those who would be men of importance out of their 
sphere. Besides, to say the truth, although I have 
known many great ministers ready enough to liear 
opinions, yet I have hardly seen one that would ever 
descend to take advice ; and this pedantry arises from 
a maxim themselves do not believe at the same time 
they practise by it, that there is something profound in 
politics, which men of plain honest sense cannot 
arrive to. 

I only wish my endeavours had succeeded better in 
the great point I had at heart, which was that of re- 
conciling the ministers to each other. This might 
have been done, if others, who had more concern and 
more intluence, would have acted their parts; and, 
if this had succeeded, the public interest both of church 
and state would not have been the worse, nor the Pro- 
testant succession endangered. 

But whatever opportunities a constant attendance of 
4)ur years might have given me for endeavouring to 
do good offices to particular persons, I deserve at least 
to iiud tolerable quarter from those of the other party, 
for many of which I was a constant advocate with the 
earl of Oxford ; and for this I appeal to his lordship. 
He knows how often I ptessed him in favour of Mr 
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Addison, Mr. Congreve, Mr. Rowe, and Mr. Steele, 
although I freely confess that his lordship's kindness to 
them was altogether owing to his generous notions, and 
the esteem he had for their wit and parts, of which 1 
could only pretend to be a remembrancer. For I can 
never forget the answer he gave to the late lord Halifax, 
who, upon the first change of the ministry, interceded 
with him to spare Mr. Congreve ; it was by repeating 
these two lines of Virgil : — 

** Non obtusa^deo gestamus pcctora Pflem. 

Nec tarn aversus equos Tyna Sol jungit ab urbe.” 

*• Our hearts are not so cold, nor flames the fire 

Of Sol so distant from the race of Tyre.” — D rypen. 

Pursuant to which, he always treated Mr. Congreve 
wiUi the greatest personal civilities, assuring him of 
his constant favour and protection, adding that he 
would study to do something better for him. 

I remember it was in those times a usual subject of 
raillery towards me among the ministers that I never 
came to them without a Whig in my sleeve : which 
I do not say with any view toward making my court ; 
for the new principles fixed to those of that denorniiia- 
tion I did then, and do now, from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure, as wholly degenerate from their 
predecessors. I have couverseil in some freedom with 
more ministers of state of all parties than usually 
Uappens to men of my hwel ; and 1 confess, in their 
capacity as ministers, I look upon them as a race of 
people whose acquaintance no man would court, 
otherwise than upon the score of vanity or ambition. 
The first quickly wears off, (and is the vice of low 
minds, for a man of spirit is too proud to be vain,) 
and the other was not my ciise. Besides, having never 
received more than one small favour, I was under no 
necessity of being a slave to men in power, but chose 
my friends by their personal merit, without examining 
how far their notions agreed with the politics then in 
vogue. I frequently conversed with Mr. Addison, 
and the others 1 named, (except Mr. Steele,) during 
all my lord Oxford’s ministry : and Mr. Addison’s 
friendship to me continued inviolable, with as much 
kindness as when we used to meet at my lord Somers’ 
or Halifax’, who were leaders of the opposite party. 

I would infer from all this that it is with great in- 
justice I have these many years been pelted by your 
pamphleteers, merely upon accouijt of some regard 
which the queen’s last ministers were pleased to have for 
me : and yet in my conscience I think 1 am a partaker 
in every ill design they had against the Protestant suc- 
cession or tile liberties and religion of their country ; 
and can say with Cicero, “ that 1 should be proud to 
be included with them in all their actions, tanquam in 
equo Trojano." But, if I have never discovered by my 
words, writings, or actions, any party virulence or 
dangerous designs against the present powers ; if my 
friendship and conversation were equally shown among 
those who liked or disapproved the proceedings then at 
court, and that I was known to be a common friend of 
all deserving persons of the latter sort when they were 
in distress; I cannot but think it hard that 1 am not 
suffered to run quietly among the common herd of 
people, whose opinions unfortunately differ from those 
which lead to favour and preferment. 

I ought to let you know that tlie thing we called a 
Whig in England is a creature altogether different from 
fiiose of the same denomination here ; at least it was so 
during the reign of her late majesty. Whether those 
on your side have changed or not, it has not been my 
business to inquire. I remember my excellent friend 
Mr. Addison, when he first came over hither secretary 
to the earl of Wharton, then lord- lieutenant, was ex- 
tremely offended at the conduct and discourse of the 
chief managers here : he told me they were a sort of 
people who seemed to think that the principles of a 


Whig consisted in nothing else but damning the 
church, reviling the clergy, abetting the dissenters, and 
speaking contemptibly of revealed religion. 

1 was discoarsing some years ago with a certain 
minister about that Whiggish Or fanatical genius so 
prevalent among the English of this kingdom : his lord- 
ship accounted for it by that number of Cromwell's 
soldiers, adventurers established here, who were all of 
the soiu-est leaven and the meanest birth, and whose 
posterity are now in possession of their lands and theii 
principles. However, it must be confessed that of late 
some people in this country are grown weary of quar- 
relling, because interest, the great motive of quarrelling 
is at ail end ; for it is hardly worth contending who 
shall be an exciseman, a country vicar, a crier in the 
courts, or an under-clerk. 

You will perhaps be inclined to think that a person 
so ill treated as 1 have been must at some time or 
other have discovered very dangerous opinions in 
government; in answer to which, I will tell you 
what my political principles were in the time of her 
late glorious majesty, which I never contradicted by 
any action, writing, or discourse. 

First, I always declared myself against a popish 
successor to the crown, whatever title he might have by 
the proximity of blood ; neither did I ever regard the 
right line, except upon two accounts ; first, as it was 
established by law ; and, secondly, as it has much 
weight ill the opinions of the people. For necessity 
may abolish any law, but cannot alter the sentiments 
of the vulgar ; right of inheritance being perhajis the 
most popular of all topics ; and therefore In great 
changes, when that is broke, there will remain much 
heart-burning and discontent among the meaner people, 
which (under a weak prince and corrupt administration) 
may have the worst consequences upon the peace of 
any state. 

As to what is called a revolution principle, my 
opinion was this : that whenever those evils which 
usually attend and follow a violent change of govern- 
ment were not in probability so pernicious os the 
grievances we sufler under present power, then the pub- 
lic good will justily such a revolution; and this I took 
to have been tlie case in the prince of Orange's expe- 
dition : although, in the consequence, it produced some 
very bad eflects, which are likely to stick long enough 
by 118. 

I had likewise in those days a mortal antipathy 
against standing armies in times of peace; because I 
always took standing armies to be only servants hired 
by the master of the family for keeping his own chil- 
dren in slavery ; and because I conceived that a prince 
who could not think himself secure without mercenary 
troops, must needs have a separate interest from that of 
his subjects. Although I am not ignorant of those 
artificial necessities which a corrupted ministry can 
create for keeping up forces to support a faction against 
the public interest. 

As to parliaments, I adored tlie wisdom of that Gothic 
institution which made them annual, and J was con- 
fident our liberty could never be placed upon a firm 
foundation until that ancient law were restored among 
us. For who sees not that, while such assemblies are 
permitted to have a longer duration, there grows up a 
commerce of corruption between the ministry and the 
deputies, wherein they both find their accounts, to the 
manifest danger of liberty ; which traffic would never 
answer the design nor expense if parliaments met once 
a-year. 

I ever abominated that scheme of politics (now 
about thirty years old) of setting up a moneyed interest 
in op})ositiou to the landed. For I conceived there 
could not be a truer maxim in our goveninient than 
this, that the possessors of lliC soil are the best judges of 
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wha-t u for U\e advantage of the kingdom. If othen 
had thought the same way, funds of credit and South- 
Sea projects would never have been felt nor heard of. 

I could never discover the necessity of suspending 
any law upon which the liberty of the most innocent 
persons depended : neither do I think this practice has 
made the taste of arbitrary power so agreeable as that 
we should desire to see it repeated. Every rebellion 
subdued and plot discovered contribute to tlie firmer 
establishment of the prince. In the latter case, the 
knot of conspirators is entirely iiroken, and they are to 
begin their work anew under a thousand disadvantages ; 
so that those diligent inquiries into remote and pro- 
blematical guilt, with a new power of enforcing them 
by chains and dungeons to every person whose face a mi- 
nister thinks fit to dislike, are not only opposite to that 
inaxim which declares it better that ten guilty men 
should escape than one innocent suffer, but likewise 
leave a gate wide open to the whole tribe of informers, 
the most accursed, and prostitute, aiid abandoned race 
that God ever permitted to plague mankind. 

It is true the Homans had a custom of choosing 
a dictator, during whose administration the power of 
other magistrates was suspended ; but this was done 
upon the greatest emergencies ; a war near their doors, 
or some civil dissension ; for armies must be governed 
by arbitrary power. But when the virtue of that com- 
monwealth give place to luxury and ambition, this 
very office of dictator became perpetual in the persons 
of the Caesars and their successors, the most infamous 
tyrants that have anywhere appeared in story. 

These are some of the sentiments I had relating to 
public affairs while I was in the world ; what they are 
at present is of little importance either to that or my- 
self; neither can I truly say I have any at all, or if I 
had, I dare not venture to publish them ; for, however 
orthodox they may be while I am now writing, they may 
become criminal enough to bring me into trouble before 
Midsummer. And indeed I have often wished for some 
time past that a political catechism might be published 
by authority four times a-year, in order to instruct us 
how we are to speak, and write, and act during the 
current quarter. 1 have by experience felt the want of 
such an instructor: for, intending to make my court to 
some people on the prevailing side, by advancing cer- 
tain old Whiggish principles, wliich it seems had been 
exploded about a month before, 1 have passed for a 
disaffected person. I am not ignorant how idle a thing 
it is for a man in obscurity to attempt defending his 
reputation as a writer, while the spirit of faction has so 
universally possessed the minds of men that they are 
not at leisure to attend to anything else. They will 
just give themselves time to libel and accuse me, but 
cannot spare a minute to hear my defence. So, in a 
plot-discovering age, 1 have often known an innocent 
man seized and imprisoned, and forced to lie several 
months in chains, while the ministers were not at leisure 
to hear his petition until they had prosecuted and 
hanged the number they propof^. 

All I can reasonably hope for by this letter is to con- 
vince my friends and others who are pleased to wish me 
well, that I have neither been so ill a subject nor so 
stupid an author as I have been represented by the 
virulence of libellers, whose malice has taken the 
same train in both, by fathering dangerous principles 
in government upon me, which I never maintained, and 
insipid productions which I am not capable of writing. 
For, hovi»ever I may have been soured by personal ill- 
treatment, or by melancholy prospects for (he public, 
I am too much a politician to expose my own safety by 
offensive words.® And if my genius and spirit be sunk 

• Swift, in one sentence only of his admirable “ Sentiments 
of a Churcli-of-England Man,” demolished the slavidi and ab- 
surd doctrine of {'ossive ob^(]llienc« and non rt-sistauce. Many 


by increasing yean, I have at least discretion enoapk 
left not to mistake the measure of my own abilities 

hich pCThaps 1 may have lost with my youth. 


FROM SIR CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 

Ormond-street, January 14, 1721. 
Sir, — Having been a little indisposed, I went at Christ. 
mas into the country, which prevented mefrom sooner ac- 
knowledging the favour of your lette% As to Waters's* 
case, I was informed of it ; and the last term I spoke 
to Mr. Attorney-general [sir Robert Raymond] about 
it ; but he told me, he could not grant a writ of error 
in a criminal case without direction from the king ; so 
that Waters is not likely to have much relief from hence, 
and therefore I am glad you have some hopes it will 
drop in Ireland, j think the chief-justice [WhitshedJ 
should have that regard to his own reputation to let it 
go off* so ; for I believe the oldest man alive, or any 
law-book, cannot give any instance of such a proceed- 
ing. I was informed who was aimed »t W the prose- 
cution, which made me very zealous in it ; which I 
shall be in everything wherein I can be serviceable to 
that gentleman, for whom nobody has a greater esteem 
than your most faithful humble servant, 

Constantine Phipps. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, February 28, 1721. 
Dear Sir, — If I am to chide you for not writing to 
me, or beg your pardon that I have not written to you, 
is a question, for onr correspondence has been so long 
interrupted that I swear 1 do not know which of us 
wrote last. In all cases I assure you of my continual 
friendship and kindest remembrance of you ; and with 
great pleasure expect the same from you. I have been 
ill this winter. Age, I find, comes on ; and the cough 
does not diminish. — 

Non sum qualis cram boiiro 
Sub regno CynarBe— Pass for that. 

I am tired with politics, and lost in the South Sea. 
The roaring of the waves and the madness of the 
people were justly put together. I can send you no 
sort of news that holds either connexion or sense. It 
is all wilder than St. Anthony’s dream ; and the baga- 
telle is more solid than anything that has been endea- 
voured here this year. Our old friend Oxford is not 
well, and continues in Herefordshire. John of Bucks** 
died last night, and Coningsby ® was sent last night to 
the Tower. I frequently drink your health with lord 
Harley, who is always the same good man, and grows 
daily more beloved as more universally known. J do 
so too with our honest good-natured friend Ford, whom 
I love for many good reasons, and particularly for that 
he loves you. 

As to the subscriptions, in which I have given you a 
great deal of trouble already to make the rest of that 

of the clergy,” says he, “ and other learned men, mistook the 
object to which passive obedience was due. By the supreme ma- 
gistrate is properly understood the legislative power, which in 
all governments must be absolute and unlimited, But the word 
magistrate seeming to denote a single person, and to express the 
executive power, it came to pass, that the oliedience due to the 
legislature was, for want of knowing or considering this easy 
distinction, misappled to the administration.” — Da. Warton, 

« Dr. Swift’s printer; wlio was prosecuted for printing “A 
Proposal for the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures,” written 
in 1720. The dean, in the preceding letter to Pope, says, that 
“ the jury which tried him had been culled with the utmost 
industry ; but that, notwithstanding, they brouglit him in not 
guilty; that Whiished, the judge, sent them out nine times and 
ka|it them eleven hours ; till, being tired out, they were forced to 
leave the matter to the njercy of the judge by a special vesdict. 
The duke of Grafton, lord-lieutenant, soon after, upon matuM 
adx ice, and permission ffom England, granted a noli protcqMi** 
h John Sheffield, diike of Buckingham. 

‘ 'JTiomas earl of Coningsby, created by George I in 1719, 
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trouble less, I desire you to send tbe enclosed letter to 
Mr. Hyde that he may raze out the names of those 
gentlemen who have taken out their books, and take 
what convenient care he can of the remaining books. 
And as to the pecuniary part, I find no better way 
than that you will remit it, as you did tlie former 
sum, by bill of exchange. Mr. Ford likewise judges 
this the best and securest method. 

How do you do as to your health ? Are we to see 
you this summer ? Answer me these questions. Give 
my service to all friends, and believe me to be ever, 
with great truth and esteem, dear sir, yours, 

Matthew Prior. 

FROM MR. PRIOR. 

Westminster, April 26, 1721. 

Dear Sir, — I know very well that you can write a 
good letter if you have a mind to it ; but that is not 
the question. A letter from you sometimes is what I 
desire. Reserve your tropes and periods for those you 
love less ; and let me hear how you do, in whatever 
humour you are ; whether lending your money to the 
butchers, protecting the weavers, treating the women, 
or construing propria qua maribus to the country 
curate. You and 1 are so established authors that we 
may write what we will without fear of censure ; and 
if we have not lived long enough to prefer the bagatelle 
to anything else, we deserved to have had our brains 
knocked out ten years ago. 

I have received the money punctually of Mr. Dan. 
Hayes, have his receipt, and hereby return you all the 
thanks that your friendship in that affair ought to 
claim, and your generosity does contemn. There is 
one turn for you : good. 

The man you mentioned in your last [the earl of 
Oxford] has been in the country these two yeai's, very 
ill ill his health, and has not for many months been 
out of his chamber ; yet what you observe of him is so 
true that his sickness is all counted for policy, that he 
will not come up till the public distractions force 
somebody or other (whom God knows) who will 
oblige somebody else to send for him in open triumph, 
and set him in »tatu quo prius. That, in the mean 
time, he has foreseen all that has happened; check- 
mated all the ministry ; and to divert liirnself at his 
leisure hours, he has laid all those lime twigs for his 
neighbour Coningsby that keep that ])recious bird in 
the cage, out of which himself slipped so cunningly 
and easily. 

Things, and the way of men’s judging them, vary so 
much here that it is impossible to give you any just 
account of some of our friends’ actions. lio/fen • is 
more than suspected to have given up his party, as 
Sancho did his subjects, for so much a-head, I'un 
portant Vautre. His cause, therefore, which is some- 
thing originally like that of Lutriii, is opposed or neg- 
lected by his ancient friends, and openly sustained by 
the ministry. He cannot be lower in the opinion of 
most men than he is ; and I wish our friend Harcoutt 
were higher than he is. 

Our young Harley's vice is no more covetousness 
than plainness of speech is that of his cousin Tom. 
His lordship is really amabilis; and lady Harriette, 
adoranda. 

I tell you no news, but that the whole is a complica- 
tion of mistakes in policy, and of knavery in the 
execution of it : of the ministers I speak, for the most 
part as well ecclesiastical as civil. This is all the 
truth I can tell you, except one, which 1 am sure you 
receive very kinilly, that I am ever your friend and 
humble servant, Matthew Prior. 

Fiifind Shelton, commonly called Dear Dick, is with 
ms. We drink your health. Adieu. 

• Rr. Atterbury, bishop of Rochester. 


TO [Btmlla] MRS. JOHNSON.^ 

Deanery House. Sunday morning. April 80, 1781. 
Jack Grattan said nothing to me of it till last night , 
it is none of my fault : how did I know but you were 
to dine abroad? You should have sent your mes* 
senger sooner; yes, I think the dinner you provided 
for yourselves may do well enough here, but pray send 
it soon. I wish you would give a body more early 
warning; but you must blame yourselves. Delany 
says he will come in the evening ; and, for aught I 
know, Sheridan may be here at dinner : which of you 
was it that undertook this frolic? Your letter hardly 
explained your meaning, but at last I found it. Pray 
do not serve me these tricks often. You may be sure 
if there be a good bottle you shall have it. I am sure 
I never refused you, and therefore that reflection might 
have been spared. Pray be more positive in your 
answer to this. 

Margoose^ and not Mergoose : it is spelt with an a, 
simpleton. 

No, I am pretty well after my walk. I am glad the 
archdeacon T Walls] got home safe, and I hope you 
took care of nim. It was his own fault ; how could I 
know where he was ? and he could easily have over- 
taken me; for I walked softly on purpose; I told 
Delany I would. 

TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, May 18, 1721. 

Sir, — I had your letter, and the copy of the bishop's 
circular enclosed, for which I thank you ; and yet I 
will not pretend to know anything of it, and hope you 
have not told anybody what you did. 1 should be 
glad enough to be at the visitation, not out of any love 
to the business or the person, but to do my part in 
preventing any mischief. But in truth my heaUh will 
not suffer it ; and you, who are to be my proxy, may 
safely give it upon your veracity. I am confident the 
bishop would not be dissatisfied with wanting my 
company, and yet he may give himself airs when he 
finds I am not there. 1 now employ myself in getting 
you a companion to cure your spleen. I am your 
faithful humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE BISHOP OF MEATH.c 

July 5, 17211 

My Lord, — 1 have received an account of your lord- 
ship's refusing to admit my proxy at your visitatior*, 
with several circumstances of personal reflections on 
myself, although my proxy attested my want of 
health ; to confirm which, and to lay before you the 
justice and Christianity of your proceeding, above a 
hundred persons of quality and distinction can witness 
that, since Friday the 26th of May, I have been 
tormented with an ague, in as violent a manner as 
possible, which still continues, ^nd forces me to make 
use of another hand in writing to you. At the siime 
time I must be plain to tell you that if this accident 
had not happened, I should have used all endeavours 
to avoid your visitation, upon the public promise 1 
made you three years ago, and the motives which 
occasioned it ; because I was unwilling to hear any 
more very injurious treatment and appellations given 
to my brethren or myself ; and by the grace of God I 
am still determined to absent myself on the like occa- 
sion, as far as I can possibly be disjiensed with by any 
law, while your lordsliip is in that diocese, and I a 
member of it : in which resolution I could not conceivs 
but your lordship would be easy ; because, although 
my presence might possibly contribute to yonr real (at 

a Indorsed l)y Mrs Johnson. “ An answer to no letter.’* 
b Chatrau Marguux, a sort of claret so ca’led. 
c Dr Evans. 
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leaf*, future) intefest, 1 was sure it could not to your 
present satisfaction. 

If 1 had had the happiness to have been acquainted 
with any one clergyman in the diocese of your lord- 
ship's principles, 1 should have desired him to repre- 
sent me, with hopes of better success : but I wish you 
would sometimes think it convenient to distinguish 
men as well as principles ; and not to look upon every 
person who happens to owe you canonical obedience as 

1 have the honour to be ordinary over a considerable 
number of as eminent divines as any in this kingdom, 
who owe me the same obedience as I owe to your lord- 
ship, and are equally bound to attend my visitation ; 
yet neither I, nor any of my predecessors, to my know- 
ledge, did ever refuse a regular proxy. 

I am only sorry that you, wlio are of a country 
famed for good nature, have found a way to unite the 
hasty passion of your own countrymen b with the long, 
sedate resentment of a Spaniard : but 1 have an 
honourable hope that this proceeding has been more 
owing to party than complexion. 1 am, my lord, 
your lordship’s most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO VANESSA. 

Giillstown, lu-ar Kinnejrad, July 5 , 1721. 

It was not convenient, hardly possible, to write to you 
before now, though I had a more than ordinary desire 
to do it, considering the disposition I found you iti 
last; though 1 hope 1 left you in a better. I must 
here beg you to take more care of your health by 
company and exercise, or else the spleen will get the 
better of you, tlian which there is not a more foolish or 
troublesome disease, and what you have no pretences 
to in the world, if all the advantages of life can beany 

defence against it. Cadenus assures me he 

continues to esteem, and love, and value you above all 
things, and so will do to the end of his life; but at 
the same time entreats that you would not make your- 
self or him unhappy by imaginations. The wisest 
men of all ages have thouglit it the best course to seize 
the minutes as they fly, and to make every innocent 
action an amusement. If you knew how I struggle 
for a little health, what uneasiness 1 am at in riding 
and walking, and refraining from everything agreeable 
to my taste, you would think it but a small thing to 
take a coach now and then, and to converse with fbols 
or impertinents to avoid spleen and sickness. With- 
out health you will lose all desire of drinking coffee, 
and be so low as to have no spirits. Pray write to me 
«pheerfully, witlu)ut complaints or expostulations, or 
else Cadenus shall know it, and juinish you. What is 
this world without being as easy in it as prudence and 
fortune can make us ? I find it every day more silly 
and insignificant, and 1 conform myself to it for my 
own ease. I am here as deeply employed in other 
folks’ plantations and ditches as if they were my own 
concern; and think of my absent friends with delight, 
and hopes of seeing them happy, and of being ha{)py 
with tliem. Shall you, who have so much honour and 

good sense, act otherwise to make Cad — and 

yourself miserable ? Settle your affairs, and quit this 
scoundrel island, and things will be as you desire. I 
can say no more, being called away. AJotg soyez 
natin'te qua jamais personne au monde na ete aimee,, 
ttfimee, adorie par votre ami que vous. I have drunk 
lio coffee since I left you, nor intend it till I see you 
again : there is none worth drinking but ycurs if my- 
self may be the judge. Adieu. 

• " He was your footman,” may l)c implied or left to liis 
lordship’s own conjecture. 

h The bishop was a WeLshman. 


FROM LCR0 BOLINOBROKB. 

July S8, nti 

I NEVER was so angry in all my life as 1 was wito 
you last week, on the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
of June. The extreme pleasure it gave me takes away 
all the excuses which 1 had invented for your long 
neglect. I design to return my humble thanks to 
those men of eminent gratitude and integrity, the 
weavers and the judges, and earnestly to entreat them, 
instead of tossing you in the person of your proxy, who 
had need to have iron ribs to endure all the drubbings 
you will procure him, to toss you in your proper 
person, the next time you offend, by going about to 
talk sense or to do good to the rabble. Is it possible 
that one of your age and profession should be ignorant 
that this monstrous beast has passions to be moved, but 
no reason to be appealed to ; and that plain truth will 
influence half a score men at most in a nation or an 
age, while mystery will lead millions by the nose ? 

Dear Jonathan, since you cannot resolve to write as 
you preach, what public authority allows, what coun- 
cils and senates have decided to lie orthodox, instead 
of what private opinion suggests, leave off instructing 
the citizens of Dublin. Believe me there is more plea- 
sure, and more merit too, in cultivating friendship 
than in faking care of the state. Fools and knaves are 
generally best fitted for the last; and none but men of 
sense and virtue are capable of the other. How comes 
it then to pass that you who have sense, though you 
have wit, and virtue, though you have kept bad com- 
pany in your time, should be surprised that I continue 
to write to you, and expect to hear from you, after 
seven years absence 

j4nm preedantur euntes, say you : and time will lop 
off’ my luxuriant branches : perhaps it will be so. But 
I have put the pruning-liook into a hand which works 
hard to leave the other as little to do of that kind as 
may be. Some 8uj)erfluou8 twigs are every day cut ; 
an<l as they lessen in number, the bough which bears 
the golden fruit of friendship shoots, swells, and 
spreads. 

Our friend told you what he heard, and what was 
commonly said, when he told you that I had taken the 
fancy of growing rich. If I could have resolved to 
think two minutes a-day about stocks, to flatter law 
half an hour a-week, or to have any obligation to 
people I neither loved nor valued, certain it is that I 
might have gained immensely. But not caring to 
follow the many bright examples of these kinds which 
France furnished, and which England sent us over, I 
turned the little money I had of my own, without being 
let into any secret, very negligently ; and if I have se- 
cured enough to content me, it is because I was soon 
contented. I am sorry to hear you confess that the 
love of money has got into your head. Take care, or 
it will, ere long, sink into your heart, the proper seat of 
passions. Plato, whom you cile, looked upon riches, 
and the other advantages of fortune, to he desirable; but 
be declared, as you have read in Diogenes Laertius, 
Ka etsi non ajffluerint, nihilominm tamen beatum fore 
sapientern. You may think it jierhaps hard to recon- 
cile his two jounieys into Sicily with this maxim, 
especially since he got fourscore talents of the tyrant. 
But I can assure you that he went to the elder Dionysius 
only to buy books, and to the younger only to borrow 
a piece of ground, and a number of men, women, and 
children, to try bis Utopia. Aristippus was in Sicily 
at the same time ; and there passed some Billingsgate 
between these reverend persons. This philosopher had 
a wnuch stronger fancy to grow rich than Plato ; he 
flattered, he cracked jests, and danced over a stick to 
get some of the Sicilian gold : but still even he took 
cares/ft/ res, non se rebus submiitere. And I remember 
with great edification, bow he reproved one of his cate 
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chumens, who bluihed, and shrunk back, when his 
master showed him the way to the bawdy-house, Nwi 
ingr^di turpe e»tj §ei egredi mn posse turps cs/. The 
conclusion of all is this ; tm honnite homme ought to 
have cent tntUe Uvres de rentSy if you please ; but a wise 
man will be happy with the hundredth part. Let us not 
refuse riches when they offer themselves; but let us 
give them no room in our heads or our hearts. Let us 
enjoy wealth without suffering it to become necessary 
to us. And, to finish with one of Seneca’s quaint sen- 
tences ; “ Let us place it so, that fortune may take it 
without tearing it from us.” The passage you men- 
tion does follow that which I quoted to you, and the 
advice is good. Solon thought so ; nay, he went fur- 
ther ; and you remember the reason he gave for sitting 
in the council of Pisistratus, whom he had done his 
utmost to oppose, and who, by the way, proved a very 
good prince. But the epistle is not writ by Cicero, as 
you seem to think. It is, if I mistake not, an epistle 
of Dolabella to him. Cato, you say, would not be of 
the same mind. Cato is a most venerable name, and 
Dolabella was but a scoundrel with wit and valour ; 
atid yet there is better sense, nay, there is more virtue 
in what Dolabella advises, than in the conduct of 
Cato. I must own my weakness to you. This Cato 
so sung by Lucan in every page, and so much better 
sung by Virgil in half a line, strikes me with no great 
respect. When I see him painted in all the glorious 
colours which eloquence furnishes, 1 call to mind that 
image of him which Tully gives in one of his letters to 
Atticus, or to somebody else; where he says, that 
having a mind to keep a debate from coming on in 
the senate, they made Cato rise to speak, and that he 
talked till the hour of proposing matters was over. 
Tully insinuates that they often made this use of him. 
Does not the moving picture shift ? Do you not behold 
Clarke of Taunton-Dean, in the gown of a Homan 
senator, sending out the members to piss? I'he censor 
used sharp medicines ; but in his time the patient had 
strength to bear them. The second Cato inherited this 
receipt without his skill; and, like a true quack, he 
gave the remedy, because it was his only one, though 
it was too late. He hastened the jmticnt's death ; he 
not only hastened it, he made it more convulsive and 
painful. 

The condition of your wretched country is worse 
than you represent it to be. The healthful Indian fol- 
lows his master who died of sickness to the grave ; but 
I much doubt whether those charitable legislators exact 
the same, when the master is a lunatic, and cuts his 
own throat. I mourn over Ireland with all my heart, 
but I pity you more. In reading your letter 1 feel 
your pulse ; and 1 judge of your distemper as surely 
by the figures into which you cast your ink, as the 
learned doctor at the hand and urinal” could do, if 
he pored over your water. You are really in a very 
bad way. You say your memory declines ; I believe 
it does, since you forget your friends, and since re- 
peated importunity can hardly draw a token of remem- 
brance from you. There are bad airs for the mind as 
well as the body : and what do you imagine that 
Plato, since you have set me upon quoting him (who 
thanked Heaven that he was not a BoBtian), would have 
said of the ultima Thule ? Shake off* your laziness, 
ramble over hither, and spend some months in a kinder 
climate. You will be in danger of meeting but one 
plague here, and you will leave many behind you. 
Here you will come among people who lead a life sin- 
gular enough to hit your humour : so near the world as 
to have all its conveniences ; so far from the World as i 
to be strangers to all its inconveniences ; wanting no- 
tiiing which goes to the ease and happiness of life ; 
eml)arra8sed by nothing which is cumbersome. I dare 
slmost venture to say that you will like us better than 


I tlie persons you live with, and that we snail be able to 
I make you retrograde, (that I may use a canonical 
simile,) as tne sun did on the dial of Hezekiah, and 
begin anew the twelve years which you complain are 
gone. We will restore to you the nigros attgusto fronts 
capillos ; and with them the dulce hquiy the rulere de- 
corumy et inter vina fugam Cynarm mcerere protervae. 
Here est vita solutorum miserd ambitions graviqusy and 
not yours. 

I was going to finish with my sheet of paper ; but 
having bethought myself, that you deserve some more 
punishment, and calling all my anger against you to 
my aid, I resolve, since I am this morning in the hu- 
mour of scribbling, to make my letter at least as long 
as one of your sermons : and if you do not mend, my 
next shall be as long as one of Dr. Manton’s,* who 
taught my youth to yawn, and prepared me to be a 
high-churchman, that I might never hear him read, 
nor read him morv. 

You mjist know that I am as busy about my hermit- 
age, which is between the chateau and the maison bour- 
geoise, as if I was to pass my life in it : and if 1 could 
see you now and then I should be willing enough to 
do so. I have in my wood the biggest and the clearest 
spring perhaps in Europe, which forms, before it leaves 
the park, a more beautiful river than any which flows 
in Greek or Latin verse. I have a thousand projects 
about this sj)ring, and, among others, one which will 
employ some marble. Now marble, you know, makes 
one think of inscriptions; and if you will correct this, 
which I have not yet committed to })aper, it shall be 
graved, and help to fill the table-books of Spons and 
Missons** yet to come. 

Propter fidem adrersus Roginam, et Partes, 
Intemcratii servatam, 

Propter operam in puce geiicrali concilianda 
Streiiue saltern navataHi, 

Impotentia vosanne factioius 
Solum vertere coact»is, 

Ilic ad aqufD lene caput sacra* 

Injust^ exulat, 

Duleo vivit, 

• n DeB. An.”&c. 

Oh were better than propter y but oh operam would 
never please the ear. In a proj^er place, before the front 
of the liouse which I have new built, I have a mind 
to inscribe this piece of patcliwork : — 

“ Si resipiscat patria, in patriam rediturus ; 

Si non resipiscat, uldvis melius quam inter 
,Ta^les cives futurus, 

Ilanc villam insiauro et oxorno : 

Hiue, velut ex portu, alienos casus 
Et Ibrtunie ludum insol eutem 
Cernere suave est. 

flic, mortem nee appotuns ncc timens, 
lunocuis deliciis, 

Duct& quiote, 
et 

Felicia animi immotd tranquil litate, 

Fruiscor 

Hie milii vivam quod superest aut <?xilii, 

Aut aivi.’^ 

If in a year's time you should find leisure to write to 
me, send me some mottos for groves, and streams, and 
fine pro8j)ect8, and retreat, and contempt of grandeur, 
&c. I have one for my greenhouse, and one for an alley 
which leads to my apartment, which are happy enough. 
The first is, Uic ver assiduurn, atque alienis minsibus 
ccstas. The other \s-—f allentis sernita vitee. 

You see I amuse myself de la bagatelle as much uf 
you, but here lies the difference; youx bagatelle \cdidM 
to something better; as fiddlers flourish carelessly be- 

a Thomas Mainton, D.D., who had been ejected ftrom the 
rectory of Covent-garden, for nonconformity, after the Re- 
Joration. 

b James Spon, M.D.. and Maximilian Misson, w'ere twi 
oHuucnt tvavcllcrs 
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fore they play a 6nc air. But mine begins, proceed^ 
and ende in hagattlku 

Adieu : it is happy for you diat my band is tired. 

1 will take care that you shall have my picture, and I 
am simple enough to be obliged to you for asking 
for it. If you do not write to me soon, I hope it 
will fall down as soon as you have it, and break 
your head. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

Septemljer 1, 1721. 

Sir, — I DO not know how to account for your long 
silence, unless your time has been taken up in making 
an interest with those in power here for one of the two 
archbishoprics that we heard were void, but I am very 
glad are not so. Set your heart at rest, for they are 
promised ; and therefore you may as well write to a 
sister, when next you honour this kingdom with any 
despatches, as to any greater people. It is a shame to 
think how you have neglected those of your own house. 
I had once determined to write to you no more, since 
no answer was to be expected ; but then revenge came 
into my head, and I was resolved to teaze you, till at 
last, to be quiet, you will send me some plausible ex- 
cuse, at least, for never inquiring after brother or sister. 
1 wonder when you will be good-natured enough to 
come and see how we do ; but Ireland has such power- 
ful charms, that I questioti whether you would leave 
it to be one of our archbishops. I was at your brother 
Arran’s* a good while this summer, and have been much 
upon the ramble, or else you would have sooner had 
these just reproaches from me; whom you have no 
way of appetising, but by a letter of at least four sides 
of paper : thougli 1 am so good a Christian, upon this 
occasion, as to be, notwithstanding all this ill-freat- 
mcn, sir, your most sincere friend and humble servant, 

M, Ormond, 

TO MR WORK A L. 

Gaulstown, Septomlier 14, 1721. 
Dear Jack, — I answered your letter li^ig ago, and 
have little to say at present. I shall be in town by 
the beginning of next month, although a fit of good 
weatlier would temjit me a week longer ; for I never 
•aw or heard of so long a continuance of bad, which 
has hindered me from several little rambles I intended ; 
Imt I row or ride every day in spite of the rain, in spite 
of a broken shin, or falling into the lakes, and several 
other trilling accidents, lhay what have you done 
with the Liclilield man ? Has he mended bis voice, or 
is he content to sit down with his Chiist-cliurch^ pre- 
ferment ? I doubt Mrs. Brent will be at a loss about 
her industry- book,^^ for want of a new leaf, with a 
list drawn of the debtors. 1 know you are such a 
bungler you cannot do it, and theref^yi*e I desire that 
you would, in a loose sheet of paper, make a survey- 
list, ill your bungling manner, as soon as she wants it, 
and let that serve till 1 come. Present my service to 
Mrs. Worral. I wonder how you, and she, and your 
heir*^ have 8})ent the summer, and how often you have 
been at Dunleary,® and whether you have got her 
another horse, and whether she hates djvng in the 
country as much as ever. Desire Mrs. Brent, if a 
messenger goes from hence, to give him my fustian 
waistcoat, because the mornings grow cold. 1 have 
iiow and then some threatenings with my head ; but 
have never been absolutely giddy above a minute, and 
cannot complain of my health, I thank God. Pray 
•end them enclosed to the post-office. 1 hear you have 

• A member of the Club of Sixteen. 

b One of, the cathedrals in Dublin 

e Tlie book wherein Mrs. Brent kept the account of *> « 
Bonev lent by Dr. Swift to poor tradesmen without iiiternic 
Mr. Fairbrother. 

• A village on tlie coast, near Dublin. 


let your houie to Mrs. Dopping, who will be a good 
tenant if she lives. I suppose your new house is 
finished, and, if Mrs. Worral does not air it well, it 
may get you a new wife, which I would not have you 
tell her, because it will do the business better than a 
boat at Dalky.* I hope you have ordered an account 
of absent vicars, and that their behaviour has not been 
so bad as usual during my sickness in town ; if so, I 
have but an ill sub-dean. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. — Tell Mrs. Brent that, if Lloyd agrees, I shall be 
glad one of his hogsheads was left unracked. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Gaulstown, near Kinnegad, September 28, 1721. 
My Lord, — 1 had the honour of your grace’s letter of 
the Isf. instant ; and, although I tliought it my duty to 
be the last writer in corresponding with your grace, yet 
I know you are so punctual that, if I should write 
sooner, it would only be the occasion of giving you a 
new trouble before it ought in conscience to be put 
upon you. Besides, I was in some pain that your 
letter of Sept. Ist was not the first you had wri^ be- 
cause about ten days after a friend sent me word that 
your grace said you had writ to me six weeks before, 
and had no answer ; whereas, I can assure your grace 
I that I received but one from you ; nor had I reason to 
expect it, haf ing not done myself the honour to write 
to you before. I will tell you the secret of dating my 
letter ; I was in fear lest the post should be gone, and 
so left a blank, and wisely huddled it up wilbout 
thinking of the date ; but we country gentlemen are 
frequently guilty of greater blunders; and in that 
article I grow more perfect every day. 

1 believe you seriously that you will take care of your 
health to prevent a successor; that is to say, I believe 
you tell truth in jest ; for I know it is not the value 
of life that makes you desire to live, and am afraid 
the world is much of your mind; for it is out of regard 
to the public, or some of tliemselves, more than upon 
your own account, that they wish yoUr continuance 
among us. 

It seems you are a greater favourite of tlie lieutenant’s^ 
than you care to own ; for we hear that he killed but 
two bucks, and sent you a present of one. 

I hear you are likely to be the sole opposer of the 
bank :c and you will certainly miscarry, because it would 
prove a most perfidious thing. Bankrupts are always for 
setting up hanks : how then can you think a bank will 
fail of a majority in both houses? 

You are very ])erver3e in misinterpreting the ladies’ 
favour, as if you must die to obtain it ; I assure you it 
is directly contrary, and, if you die, you will lose their 
favour fi)r ever ; I am commanded to tell you so ; and 
therefore, at the peril of your life, and of their good 
graces, look to your health. 

1 hear the bishop of Bangor,^ despairing of doing any 
good with you, has taken up with Hereford. I am a 
plain man, and would be glad at any time to see fifty 
such bishops hanged, if I could thereby have saved the 
life of his predecessor, for whom I had a great esteem 
and friendship. I do not much approve the compliments 
made you by comparisons drawn from good and bad 
emperors, because the inference falls short on both sides. 
If Julian had immediately succeeded Constantine, it 
would have been more to the purpose. Sir James of 
the Peak® said to Bouchier the gamester, “ Sirrah, I 

- A delightful island six miles from Dublin. 

Qiarles duke of (irafton 

® Proposal for a national bank in Ireland, but rejected by 
parliament. 

^ Dr. Benjamin Hoadley. 

c Sir James of the Peak, caRcd Sir James Baker, a notortOM 
gainlUer. 
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ihatl look belter tnan you when I have lieen a mouth 
in my grave.” A great man in England was blaming 
me for despising somebody nr other ; I assured him I 
did not at all despise the man he mentioned : that I 
was not so liberal of my contempt ; nor would bestow 
it where there was not some degree of merit. Upon 
this principle, I can see no proper ground of opposition 
between your grace and that wretch of Bangor. I 
have read indeed that a dog was once made king of 
Norway, but I forgot who was his predecessor; and 
therefore am at a loss for the other part of the com- 
parison. 

I am afraid the clatter of ladies’ tongues is no very 
good cure for a giddiness in the head. When your grace 
(as you say) was young, as I am not, the ladies were 
better company, or you more easily pleased. I am 
perpetually reproaching them for their ignorance, 
affectation, impertinence, (hut my paper will not 
hold all,) except lady Betty Uochfort, your old ac- 
quaintance. 

I own my head and your grace's feet would l^e ill 
joined ; but give me your heail and take my feet, and 
match us in the kingdom if you can. 

My lord, I row after health like a waterman, and 
ride after it like a post-boy, and find some little suc- 
cess; but mheunt morhi tristisque tenectus. I have a 
receipt to which you are a stranger ; my lord Oxford 
and Mr. Prior used to join with me in taking it; to 
whom I often said, when we were two hours diverting 
ourselves with trifles, iwe la bagatelle. I am so deep 
among the workmen at Rochfort’s canals and lakes, 
■0 dexterous at the oar, such an alderman after the 
hare .a 

I am just now told, from some newspapers, that one 
of the king's enemies, and my excellent friend, Mr. 
Prior,^ is dead; I pray God deliver me from many 
such trials. I am neither old nor philosopher enough 
to be indifferent at so great a loss ; and therefore I 
abruptly conclude, but with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace's most dutiful and obedient servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. MR. JACKSON. AT GAULSTOWN.® 
Dublin, October 6, 1721. 

I HAD no mind to load you with the secret of my 
going, because you should bear none of the blame. 1 
fell upon a supposition that Mr. Uochfort had a mind 
to keep me longer, which I will allow in him and you, 
but not one of the family besides, who, I confess, had 
reason enough to be weary of a man who entered into 
none of tlieir tastes, nor pleasures, nor fancies, nor 
opinions, nor talk. I baited at Clencurry, and got to 
I.ieslip between tlrree and four, saw the curiosities there, 
and the next morning came to Dublin by eight o’clock, | 
and was at prayers in my cathedral. There's a tra- 
veller! I forgot a long treatise, copied by my Irish 
secretary, which 1 lent Clem. Barry. — Pray get it from 
him, and seal it up, and keep it till you get a conve- 
nience of sending it. Desire lady Betty to give you 
the old silver box that I carried the comfits in ; it 
belongs to poor Mrs. Brent, and she asked me for it 
with a sigh. You may trust it with Arthur. You 
are now happy, and have nobody to teaze you to the 
oar or the saddle. You can sit in your nightgown till 
noon without any reproaches. 

1 left a note for you with James Doyle, with com- 
missions, which I hope you will fulfil, though you 
borrow the money ; I will certainly be out of your 
debt in all articles between us when you come to 

• See the lively poem entitled " The Country Life,” de- 
scribing the pastimes of Oaulstown. 

b September 18, 1721. 

* Copied from tlie original, in the possession of two Irish 
ladies of the name of Shenton. 


town, or before, if you draw a Dili upon me ; for now 
I have money, and value no man. I am told your 
tribe here is dl well, tliough I have seen none but Jack 
Jackson. 

Farewell; go to cards, and lose your money with 
great gravity. 

My service to all your girls. 

I gave James Doyle two crowns, and a strict order 
to take care of gray colt, whicli I desire you will 
second. 

I had a perfect summer journey, and if I 'nad staid 
much longer I should have certaiidy had a winter 
one, whicli, with weak horses and bad roads, would 
liave been a very unpleasant thing. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, Novombor 3. 1721. 

— You stole in and out of town without 8(’eing 
either the ladies or me; which was very ungratefully 
done considering the obligations you have to us for 
lodging and dieting with you so long. Why did you 
not call in the morning at the deanery ? Besides, we 
reckoned for certain that you came to stay a month or 
two, as you told us you intended. 1 hear you were 
so kind as to be at Laracor, where I hope you planted 
something; and I intend to be down after Christmas, 
when you must continue a week. As for your plan, it 
is very pretty, too pretty for the use I intend to make 
of I^aracor. All I would desire is what I mention in 
the paper I left, you, except a walk down to the canal. 
I 8uj)pose your project would cost me 10/. and a con- 
stant gardener. Pray come to town, and stay stmie 
time, and re})ay yourself some of your dinners. I 
wonder how a mischief you came to miss us. Why 
did you not set out a Monday, like a true country 
parson? Besides, you lay a load on us in saying one 
chief end of your journey was to see us : but 1 suppose 
there might be another motive, and you are like the 
man that died of love and the colic. Let us know 
whether you are more or less monkish, how long yoa 
found yourself better by our company, and how long 
l)efore you recovered the charges we put you to? The 
ladies assure you of their hearty services; and I am, 
with great truth and sincerity, your most faithful 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

January 1, l’}22. 

I RECEIVED your letter of the 29tli of September above 
a fortnight ago ; and should have set you an example 
by answering it immediately, (which I do not re- 
member you ever set me,) if 1 had not been oldiged to 
abandon the silence and quiet of this beloved retre.at, 
and to thrust myself into the hurry and babble of an 
impertinent town. In less than ten days which I spent 
at Paris, I was more than ten times on the point of 
leaving my business there undone ; and yet this busi- 
ness was to save four-fifths of 400,000 1 ivies, which I 
have on the town-house ; restes mkhahks du navfragt 
de ma fortune. Luckily I had the fear of you before 
my eyes ; and though I cannot bojie to deserve your 
esteem by growing rich, 1 have endeavoured to avoid 
your coutempt by growing poor. The expression is 
equivocal ; a fault which our language often betrays 
those who scribble hastily into ; but your own coim 
science will serve for a comment, and fix the sense. 
Let me thank you for remembering me in youi 
prayers, and for using your credit above so generously 
m my behalf To despise riches with Seneca's purse, 
is to have at once all the advantages of fortune and 
philosophy. 

Quid voveat dulci nutricula majus alumao 7 
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You are not like H. Guy,* wlio, among other excel- 
lent pieces of advice, gave me this when I first came to 
court : to be very moderate and modest in my applica- 
tions for my friends, and very greedy and importunate 
when I asked for myself. You call Tully names, to 
revenge Cato’s quarrel ; and to revenge Tully *s, 1 am 
ready to fall foul of Seneca. You cliurchmen have 
cried him up fora great saint; and as if you imagined 
that to have it believed lliat he had a month’s mind to 
be a Christian would reflect some honour on Chris- 
tianity, you employed one of those })iou8 frauds, so 
frequently pratised in the days of primitive simplicity, 
to impose on the world a pretended correspondence 
between him and the great apostle of the Gentiles.** 
Your partiality in his favour shall bias me no more 
than the pique which Dion Cassius and others sliow 
against him. Like an equitable judge, I shall only t<ix 
him with avarice in his prosperity, adulation in his ad- 
versity, and aflectation in every state of life. Were I 
considerable enough to be banished from my country, 
methinks I would not purchase my restoration at the 
expense of writing such a letter to the prince himself, 
as your Christian stoic wrote to the emperor's slave, 
Polibius.® Thug I think of the man, and yet I read the 
author with pleasure ; though I join in condemrnngthose 
points which he introduced into the Latin style ; those 
eternal witticisms strung like beads together, and that 
impudent manner of talking to the passions before he 
has gone about to convince the judgment ; which Eras- 
mus, if I remember right, objects to him. He is 
seldom instructive, but lie is [)er[>etually entertaining; 
and when he gives you no new idea, he reflects your 
own back upon you with new lustre. I have lately 
writ an excellent treatise in praise of exile.<* Many of 
the hints are taken from Consolatio ad Hetviam and 
other parts of his works. The whole is turned on his 
style and manner; and there is as much of the spirit of 
the portique as I could infuse, without running too far 
into the mirabilia, inophwta, et paradoxa, which Tully, 
and I think Seneca himself, ridicules the school of 
Zeno for. That you may laugh at me in your turn, I 
own ingenuously that I began in jest, grew serious at the 
third or fourth page, and convinced myself before 1 
had done of what perhaps I shall never convince any 
other, that a man of sense and virtue may be unfor- 
tunate, but can never be unhappy. Do not imagine, 
however, that I have a mind to quarrel with Aristippus : 
he is still my favourite among the philosophers : and 
if I find some faults in him, they are few and venial. 

You do me much honour in saying that I put you 
in mind of lord Digby ;e but say it to no one else, for 
fear of passing for partial in your parallels, which has 
done Plutarch more hurt than it has done good to his 
Grecian heroes. I had forgot, or I never knew, the re- 
markable passage whiclr you mention. Great virtue, 
unjustly persecuted, may hold such language, and will 
be heard with applause ; with general applause, I mean, 
not universal. There was at Athens a wretch who spit 
in the face of Aristides as he marched firm, calm, and 
almost gay, to execution. Perhaps there was not another 
man among the Athenians capable of the same vile 
action. And for the honour of my country I will be- 
lieve, that there are few men in England, besides lord 
Oxford, capable of hearing that strain of eloquence 
without admiration. There is a sort of kindred in 

• Henry Guy, secretary to the Treasury during three successive 
tei^a, died February 23, 1710. 

b 1 1 consists of thirteen letters, which seemed to St. Jerome and 
St. Augustine to have been genuine. 

c Seneca de Consolatione ad Polybium. 

d Printed in his works under the title of “ Reflections upcm 
Exile.” 

e George lord Digby, afterward earl of Bristol. Dr. Swift, in 
a letter to lord Boliugbroke, April 5, 1729, styles lord Digby 
the prototype of lord Boliugbroke. 


•ouls, and they are divided into more families than wsi 
are apt to imagine. Digby’s and Harley’s are absolute 
strangers to one another. Touch a unison, and all the 
unisons will give the same sound ; but you may thrum 
a lute till your fingers are sore, and you will draw no 
sound out of a Jew’s-harp. 

I thank you for correcting my inscriptions, and 1 
thank you still more for promising to gather up mottos 
for me, and to write often to me. I am as little given 
to beg correspondents as you are to beg pictures ; but 
since I cannot live with you, 1 would fain hear from 
you. To grow old with good sense, and a good friend, 
was the wish of Thales; 1 add, with good health : to 
enjoy but one and a half of these three is hard. I have 
heard of Prior’s death, and of his e])itaph and have 
seen a strange book writ by a grave and eloquent doc- 
tor ** about the duke of Buckinghamshire. People, who 
talk much in that moment, can have, as I believe, but 
one of these two principles, fear or vanity. It is there- 
fore much better to hold one's tongue. I am sorry 
that the first of these persons, our old acquaintance 
Matt., lived so poor as you represent him. I thought 
that a certain lord,® whose marriage with a certain 
heiress was the ultimate end of a certain administration, 
had put him above want. Prior might justly enough 
have addressed himself to his young patron, as our 
friend Aristippus did to Dionysius; “ you have 
money, which I want ; 1 have wit and knowledge 
which you want. ’ I long to see your “ Travels 
[Gulliver’s] for, take it as you will, I do not retract 
what 1 said. 1 will undertake to find, in two pages of 
your bagatelles^ more good sense, useful knowledge, and 
true religion, than you can show me in the works of 
nineteen in twenty of the profound divines and phili>- 
sophers of the age. 

I am obliged to retuni to Paris in a month or six 
weeks’ time, and from thence will send you my picture. 
Would to Heaven 1 could send you as like a picture of 
my mind ; you would find yourself, in that draught, 
the object of the truest esteem and tlie siiicerest friend- 
ship. 


FROM DR. SNAPE. 

Windsor, April 13, 1722. 

Revekewd Sir, — I take tlie opportunity of two of our 
choir going over to try their fortune in your country, at 
once to retum my thanks for a very obliging letter you 
favoured me with some years ago, and your kind in- 
terpretation of my endeavours at that time to assert the 
cause of our establishment against a prelate [bishop 
Hoadley] who was undermining it ; and also to re- 
commend to your favour the bearer, Mr. Elford, who, 
upon the encouragement of your worthy primate, is 
going to settle at Armagh. I cannot pretend to say he 
lias the same compass of voice with his late brother, 
whom the good queen so much admired ; but I will 
venture to say he lias a greater compass of understand- 
ing, and, upon the whole, that he is a good choirman. 
I'he other tliat bears him company was a very useful 
a In the following triplet, written by himself;— 

** To me ’tis given to die : to you ’tis given 
To live. Alcos ! one moment sets us even ; 

Mark how impartial is the will of Heaven 
Bishop Atterbury, in a letter to Mr. Pope, dated Sept. 27, 
1721, says, “ I had not strength enough to attend Mr. Prior to 
his grave, else I would have done it. to have showed his ftiends 
that I had forgot and forgiven wliat he vnroto on me. He was 
hurried as he desired, at the feet of Spenser. I will take care 
to make good, in every reanect, what I said to him when living, 
particularly as to the’ triplet he wrote for his own epitaph ; 
which, while we were on good terms, I promised him should 
Aever appear on his tomb while I was dean of Westminster. * 
*jitterhurj/'s Epistolary Correspondence, 1799, vol. ii. p. 117. 

*> Richard Fiddes, D.D., published in 1721, in octavo, “ A Let- 
ter in Answer to one IVom a Freethinker ; occasioned by the laie 
duke of Buckinghamshire’s Epitaph.” 

c Edward lord Harley, who married in October, 1718, the lady 
Henrietta Cavendish Holies. 
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elmritter to us. His voice, since its breaking, is some- r 
what harsh, but I believe will grow mellower. If you 
find either of them for your purpose, especially the 
bearer, when you have a vacancy in your church, I 
shall be much obliged to you for any favour you are 
pleased to show ; and be ready to approve myself on 
any occasion, reverend sir, your most obliged and 
affectionate servant, A. Snape. 


TO VANESSA. 

Cloglier, .Tune 1, 1722. 

The weather has been so constantly bad that I have 
wanted all the healthy advantages of the country, and 
it seems likely to continue so. It would have been 
infinitely better once a-week to have met at Kendal, 
and so forth, where one might pass three or four hours 
in drinking coffee in the morning, or dining tcte-a-tete^ 
drinking coffee again till seven. God send you through 
your lawsuit and your reference. And remember that 
riches are nine pails in ten of all that is good in life, 
and health is the tenth; drinking coffee comes long 
after, and yet it is the eleventh ; but without the two 
former you cannot drink it right : and remember the 
china in the old house, and Rider-street, and the 
colonel’s journey to France, and the London wedding, 
and the sick lady at Kensington, and the indisposition 
at Windsor, and the strain by the box of books at 
London. Last year I writ you civilities, and you 
were angry. This year I will write you none, and you 
will be angry ; yet my thoughts were still the same — 
Croyez que je serai tovjours tout ce que vous desirez. 
Adieu. 

TO VANESSA. 

Lougligall, County of Armagh, July 1.3, 1722. 

I AM well pleased with tlie account of your visit, and 
the behaviour of the ladies. I see every day as silly 
things among both sexes, yet endure them for the sake 
of amusement. The worst thing in you and me is, 
that we are too hard to please ; and whether we have 
made ourselves so is the question ; at least I believe we 
have the same reason. One thing that 1 differ from 
you in is, that I do not quarrel with my best friends. 
I believe you have ten angry passages in your letter, 
and every one of them enough to spoil two days apiece 
of riding and walking. We differ prodigiously in one 
point ; I fly from the spleen to the world’s end ; you 
run out of your way to meet it. I doubt the bad 
weather has hindered yoti much from the diversions of 
your country-house, and put you upon thinking in 
your chamber. The use I have made of it was to 
read I know not how many diverting books of history 
and travels. I wish you would get yourself a horse, 
and have always two servants to attend you, and visit 
your neighbours ; the worse the better : there is a plea- 
sure in being reverenced ; and that is always in your 
power, by your superiority of sense, and an easy 
fortune. The best maxim I know in this life is, to 
drink your cofl'ee when you can ; and when you can- 
not, to be easy without it; while you continue to be 
splenetic, count upon it I will always preach. Thus 
much I sympathise with you, that 1 am not cheerful 
enough to write ; for I believe coffee once a-week is 
necessary to that. I can sincerely answer all your 
questions as I useu to do ; out then I give all possible 
way to amusements, because they preserve my temper, 
as exercise does my health ; and without health and 
good humour I would rather be a dog. I have shifted 
scenes oftener than ever I did in my life, and I believe 
have lain in thirty beds since I left town, and always 
drew up the clothes with my left hand ; which is a 
inperstition I have learned these ten years. I long to 
•ee you in figure and equipage. Pray do not lose that 
Saste. Farewell 


TO VANESSA. 

^ August 7, 1722. 

I AM this hour leaving my present residence ; and if I 
fix anywhere shall let you know it. 

A long vacation. — Law lies asleep, and bad weather. 
How do you wear away the time I Is it among the 
groves and fields of your country-seat, or among your 
cousins in town ; or thinking in a train that will be 
sure to vex you ; and then reaping, and forming teasing 
conclusions from mistaken thoughts? The best com- 
panion for you is a philosopher, whom you would 
regard as much as a sermon. I have read more trash 
since I left you than would fill all your shelves, and 
am abundantly the better for it, though 1 scarce re- 
member a syllable. What a foolish tiling is time; 
and how foolish is man, who would be as angry if time 
stopped as if it pjissed. Rut I will not proceed at this 
rate ; for 1 am writing and thinking myself fast into 
the spleen, which is the only thing 1 would not com- 
pliment you by imitating. So adieu till the next place 
I fix in. 


TO llOHERT COPE, ESQ. 

Dublin, October 9, 1722. 

I AM but just come to town, and therefore look upon 
myself to have just left Loughgall, and that this is the 
first opportunity 1 have of writing to you. 

Strange revolutions since 1 left you : a bishop" of my 
old acquaintance in the Tower for treason, and a doctor 
of my new acquaintance made a bishop.*^ I hope you 
are returned with success from your Connaught journey, 
and that you tired yourself more than you expected in 
taking the comjioss of your new land; the consequence 
of which must be that you will continue needy some 
years longer than you intended. Vour new bishop 
Bolton was born to be my tormentor ; he ever opposed 
me as my subject, ^ and now has left me embroiled for 
want of him. The government, in consideration of 
the many favours they have shown me, would fain have 
me give St. Bride's to some one of their hang-dogs, that 
Dr. Howard may come into St. Werburgh's. So that 
I must either disoblige Whig and Tory in my cliapter, 
or be ungrateful to my patrons in power. When you 
come- to town you must be ready, at what time you 
hear the sound of tablet, harp, &c., to worship the 
brazen image set up, or else be cast into a cold watery 
furnace; 1 have not yet seen it, for it does not lie in 
my walks, and I want curiosity. The wicked Tories 
themselves begin now to believe there was something 
of a plot; and every plot costs Ireland more than any 
plot can be worth. The court has sent a demand here 
for more money by three times than is now in the hands 
of the Treasury and all the collectors of this kingdom 
put together. 1 escaped hanging very narrowly a 
month ago; for a letter from Preston directed to me 
was opened in the post-oflice, and sealed again in a 
very slovenly manner, when Manley found it only 
contained a request from a poor curate. This hath 
determined me against writing treason ; however, I am 
not certain that this letter may not be interpreted as 
comforting his most excellent majesty's enemies, since 
you have been a state prisoner. Pray God keep all 
honest men out of the hands of lions and bears, and 
uncircumcised Philistines ! — I hoped my brother 
Orrery^* had loved his land too much to hazard it on 

• Dr. Atterbury, bishop of Rocliester, at this time imprisoned 
for his share in what was called Sayer s plot. 

b Dr. Theopiiilus Bolton, bishop of Clonfert, Sept 12, 1722; 
and, in 1729, archbisliop of Cashell. 

c Dr. Bolton had been chancellor of St. Patrick’s. 

d Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, an accomplished and literary 
character, inventor of the philosophical instrument to winch he 
bequeathed his name, was about this time apprehended and 
committed to ihe Tower for some real or supposed accession to 
Uie plot which cost Atterbury so dear. 
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revolution principles. I am told that a lady of my 
acquiuntance was the discoverer of this plot, having a 
'over among the true Whigs, whom she preferred before 
an old battered husband. 

You never saw anything so fine as my new Dublin 
plantations of elms j I wish you would come and visit 
them ; and I am very strong in wine, though not so 
liberal of it as you. It is said that Kelly the parson* 
is admitted to Kelly the squire and that they are 
cooking up a discovery between them for the improve- 
ment of the hempen manufacture. It is reckoned that 
the best trade in London this winter will be that of an 
evidence. As much as I hate the Tories I cannot but 
pity them as fools. Some think likewise that the pre- 
tender ought to have his choice of two caps, a red cap 
ora fool’s cap. It is a wonderful thing to see the 
Tories provoking his present majesty, whose clemency, 
mercy, and forgiving temper have been so signal, so 
extraordinary, so more than humane, during the whole 
course of his reign; which plainly apjiears, not only 
from his own speeches and declarations, but also froiii 
a most ingenious pamphlet just come over, relating to 
the wicked bishop of Rochester. But enough of politics. 
I have no town news ; I have heard nothing. Old 
Rochfort has got a dead palsy. Lady Betty has been 
long ill. Dean I*ercivale has answered the other dean’s 
journal® in Grub-street, justly taxing him for avarice 
and want of hospitality. Madam Percivale abso- 
lutely denies all the facts ; insists that she never made 
candles of dripping ; that Charley never had the chin- 
cough, &c. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Cope, who enter- 
tained that covetous lampooning dean much better 
than he deserved. Remember me to honest Nanty and 
boy Barclay. Ever yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE EAIIL OF OXFORD. 

October 11, 1722. 

Mv Lord, — I often receive letters franked Oxford, but 
always find them written and subscribed by your lord- 
ship's servant Mynett. His meaning is some business 
of his own, wherein I am his solicitor ; but he makes 
his court by giving me an account of the state of your 
family; and perpetually adds a clause, “That your 
lordship soon intends to write to me.” I knew you 
indeed when you were not so great a man as you are 
now, I mean when you were treasurer ; but you are 
grown so proud since your retirement, that there is no 
enduring you ; and you have reason, for you never acted 
so difficult a part of life before. In the two great 
scenes of power and persecution you have excelled 
mankind ; and in this of retirement you have most 
injuriously forgotten your friends. Poor Prior often 
sent me his complaints on this occasion ; and I have 
returned him mine. 1 never courted your acquaintance 
when you governed Europe, but you courted mine ; 
and now you neglect me, when I use all my insinua- 
tions to keep myself in your memory. 1 am very 
sensible tha^ next to receiving thanks and compli- 
ments, there Is nothing you more hate than writing 
letters ; but, since I never gave you thanks, nor made 
you compliments, I have so much more merit than any 
of those thousands whom you have less obliged, by 
only making tlieir fortunes, without taking them into 
your friendship, as you did me, whom you always 
countenanced in too public and particular a manner to 
1)6 forgotten either by die world or myself ; for which 
never man was more proud or less vain. 

• George Kelly, who went under the name of .Tolmson, an 
Irish clergyman, was apprehended as an accessory to Sayer’s 
plot. 

b Captain Dennis Kelly, a gentleman of fortune in Ireland, 
arP*2^‘^^ded at an active agent in Atterbury’s plot. 

See Oie “Country Life/’ by dean Swift, in the poetical 


1 have now been ten years soliciting for your {ictnntt* 
and if 1 had solicited you for a thousand pounds (I 
mean of your money, not the public) I could have 
prevailed in ten days. You have given me many 
hundred hours; can you not now give me a couplet 
have my mortifications been so few, or are you so 
malicious to add a greater than I ever yet suffered ? 
did you ever refuse me anything I asked you t and 
will you now begin ? In my conscience, I believe, 
and by the whole conduct of your life I have reason 
to believe, that you are too poor to bear the expense. 
I ever told you I was the richer man of the two : and 
I am now richer by five hundred pounds than I was 
at the time when I was boasting at your table of my 
wealth, before Diamond Pitt.* 

I have hitherto taken up with a scurvy print of yon, 
under which I have placed this lemma : — 

Vcteres actus primamque .iuvealam, 

Prosequiir ? ad sese meutem prsDsentia ducunt. 

And this I will place under your picture, whenever 
you are ricli enough to send it me. I will only pro- 
mise in return that it shall never lose you the reputa- 
tion of poverty ; which, to one of your birth, patri- 
mony, and employments, is one of the greatest glories 
of your life, and so shall be celebrated by me. 

I entreat your lordship, if your leisure and your 
health will j)ermit, to let me know when I can be a 
month with you at Brampton castle : because I have 
a great deal of business with you that relates to pos- 
terity. Mr. Mynett has, for some time, led me an 
uncomfortable life, with his ill accounts of your health ; 
but, God be thanked, his style of late is much altered 
for the better. 

My hearty and constant prayers are perpetually 
offered up for the preservation of you and your ex- 
cellent family. Pray, my lord, write to me ; or you 
never loved me, or I have done something to deserve 
your displeasure. My lord and lady Harribt, my 
brother and sister,^ pretend to atone by making me 
fine presents; but I would have his lordship know 
that I would value two of his lines more than two of 
I his manors, &c. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

London, December 22, 1722. 

Dear Sir, — After every post-day, for these eight or 
nine years, I have been troubled with an uneasiness 
of spirit, and at last I have resolved to get rid of it, 
and write to you. I do not deserve you sliould tliink 
so well of me as I really deserve ; for I have not pro- 
fessed to you that I love you as much as ever I did : but 
you are the only person of my acquaintance almost that 
I does not know it. Whomever I see that comes from 
Ireland, the first question I ask is after your health ; 
of which I had the pleasure to hear very lately from 
Mr. Berkeley. 1 think of you very often : nobody 
wishes you better, or longs more to see you. Duke 
Disney, who knows more news than any man alire, 
told me I should certainly meet you at the Bath this 
season : but I had one comfort in being disappointed, 
that you did not want it for your health. I was there 
for near eleven weeks for a colic that I have been 
often troubled with of late; but have not found all 
the benefit I expected. 

I lodge at present in Burlington-house, and have 
received many civilities from many great men, but 
very few real benefits. Tliey wonder at each other for 
not providing for me; and I wonder at them all. 
Nkperience has given me some knowledge of them ; 

a Thomas Pitt, esq., who amassed great riches as governor of 
Fort St. Gbiorge, in the East Indies. 

b The members of the Club of Sixteen all called one another 
brothers, and consequently their wives were sisters to tl»« 
several members. This has before been noticed. 
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10 thauL I can say that it is not in their power to dis- 
a}^)itit me. You tind I talk to you of myself: I 
wish you would reply in the same manner. I hope, 
though you have not heard of me so long, I have not 
lost my credit with you; but that you will think of 
me in the same manner as when you espoused my 
cause so warmly, which my gratitude never can forget. 
I am, dear sir, your most obliged and sincere humble 
servant, J. Gay. 

P.S. Mr. Pope, upon reading over this letter, desired 
me to tell you that he has been just in the same 
sentiments with me in regard to you, and shall 
never forget his obligations to you. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, December 22, 1722. 

What care we, whether you swim or sink? Is thus 
a time to talk of boats, or a time to sail in them, when 
I am shuddering ? or a time to build boat-houses, or 
pay for carriage? No ; but toward summer 1 promise 
hereby under my hand to subscribe a (guinea'*) sliil- 
liiig for one: or, if you please me, what is blotted out, 
or something thereabouts, and the ladies sliall subscribe 
three thirteens between them, and Mrs. Brent a penny, 
and Robert and Archy halfijence a-piece, apd the 
old man and woman a farthing each; in short I will 
l>e your collector, and we will send it down full of 
wine, a fortnight before we go at Whitsuntide. You 
will make eight thousand blunders in your planting, 
and who can help it? for I cannot be with you. My 
horses eat hay and I hold my visitation on January 7, 
just in the midst of Christmas. Mrs. Brent is angry, 
and swears as much as a fanatic can do that she will 
subscribe sixpence to your boat. - " -Well, I shall be 
a countryman when you are not ; we are now at Mr. 
Faden’s with Dan and Sam ; and I steal out while 
they are at cards, like a lover writing to his mistress. — 
We have no news in our town. The ladies have left 
us to-day, and I promised them tliat you would carry 
your club to Arsellagh when you are weary of one 
another. You express your happiness with grief in 
one hand and soirow on the other. What fowl have 
you but the weep? what hares but Mrs. Maefaden’s 
grey hairs? what peas but your own ? Your mutton 
and your weather are both very bad, and so is your 
wether mutton. Wild fowl is what we like. — How 
will this letter get to you? — A fortnight good from 
this morning you will find Quilca not the thing it 
was last August ; nobody to relish the lake ; nobody 
to ride over tlie downs ; no trout to be caught ; no 
dining over a well ; no night heroics, no morning 
epics ; no stolen hour when the wife is gone ; no crea- 
ture to call you names. Poor miserable Master Sheri- 
dan ! No blind harpers ! no journeys to Rantavan ! 
Answer all this, and be my Magnm Apollo. We have 
new plays and new libels, and nothing valuable is old 
but Stella, whose bones she recommends to you. 
Dan desires to know whetlier you saw the advertise- 
ment of your being robbed— and so 1 conclude, 

Yours, &c. T. 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dtiblia, January 8, 1723. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramble, 1 found 
a letter upon my table, and little expected when I 
opened it to read your name at the bottom. The best 
and greatest part of my life, until these last eight years, 
1 spent in England ; there 1 made my friendships, and 
there 1 left my desires. I am condemned for ever to 
another country ; what is in prudence to be done ? I 
think to 1)6 Mtusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis. 
Whait can he the design of your letter but malice, to 

a The word guinea is struck through with a pen in the copy . 
VOL. 11. 


wake me out of a scurvy sleep, which, however, h 
better than none? 1 am towards nine years oldet 
since I left you, yet that is tlie least of my alterations; 
my business, my diversions, my conversations, are all 
entirely changed for the worse, and so are my studies 
and my amusements in writing; yet after all, this 
humdrum way of life might be passable enough it 
you would let me alone. I shall wot be able to relisli 
my wine, my parsons, my horses, nor my garden, for 
three months, until the spirit you have raised shall Ije 
dispossessed. I have sometimes wondered that I have 
not visited you, but 1 have been stopped by too many 
reasons besides years and laziness, and yet these are 
very good ones. Upon my return, after half a year 
among you, there would be to me desiderio nec pudor 
nec modus. I was three years reconciling myself to 
the scene, and the business to wh»<ih fortune had con- 
demned me, and stupidity was what I liad recourse 
to. Besides, what a tigure should I make in London, 
while my friends are in poverty, exile, distress, or im- 
prisonment, and my enemies witn rods of iron? Yet 
1 often threatened myself with the journey and am 
every summer practising to ride ami gdt health to bear 
it ; the only inconvenience is that I grow old in the 
ex|)eriment. Although 1 care not to talk to you as a 
divine, yet I hope you have not be<;n author of your 
colic: do you drink bad wine or keep bad company? 
Are you not as many years older as 1 ? It will not be 
always et tibi quos mihi dempserit apponet annos. I am 
heartily sorry you have any dealings with that ugly 
distemper, and I believe our friend Arbuthnot will re- 
commend you to temperance and exercise. I wish 
they could have as good an effect upon the giddiness 
I am subject to, and which this moment I am not free 
from. I should have been glad if you had lengthened 
your letter by telling me the present condition of 
many of my old acquaintance, Congreve, Arbuthnot, 
Lewis, &c., but you mention only Mr. Pom, who I 
believe is lazy, or else he might have aclded three 
lines of his own. 1 am extremely glad he is not in 
your case of needing great men's favour, and could 
heartily wish that you were in his. 1 have been con- 
sidering why poets have such ill success in making 
their court, since they are allowed to be the greatest 
and best of all flatterers : the defect is, that they flatter 
only in print or in writing, but not by word of mouth : 
they will give things under their hand which they 
make a conscience of speaking. Besides, they are too 
libertine to haunt antetdiambers, too poor to bribe por- 
ters and footmen, and too proud to cringe to second- 
hand favourites in a great family. Tell me, are you 
not under original sin by the dedication of your 
eclogues to lord Bolingbroke ? I am an ill judge at 
this distance; and besides, am for my ease utterly 
ignorant of the commonest things that pass in the 
world ; but if all courts have a sameness in them, (as 
the parsons phrase it,) things may be as they were in 
my time, when all employments went to parliament- 
men’s friends who had been useful in elections, and 
there was always a huge list of names in arrears at the 
treasury which would at least take up your seven 
years’ expedient to discharge even one half. I am of 
opinion, if you will not be offended, that the surest 
course would be, to get your friend who lodgeth in 
your house to recommend you to th^ next chief go- 
vernor who comes over here for a good civil employ- 
ment, or to be one of his secretaries, which your par- 
liament-men are fond enough of when there is no 
room at home. I'he wine is good and reasonable ; you 
may dine twice a- week at the deanery-house ; there is 
a set of company in this town sufficient for one man ; 
folks will admire you because they have read you 
and read of you ; and a good employment will make 
you live tolerably in London, or sumptuorisly here, or, 

2 o 
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it you divide between both places, it will be for your 
health. 

1 wish I could do more than say I love you. I left 
you in a good way both for the late court and tlie suc- 
ceMors ; and, by the force of too much honesty or too 
little sublunary wisdom, you fell between two stools. 
Talce care of your health and money ; be less modest 
and more active ; or else turn jiarson and get a bishop- 
ric here. Would to God they would send us as good 
ones from your side ! I am ever, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM MR POPE. 

January 12. 1723. 

I FIND a rebuke in a letter of yours that both stings 
and pleases roe extremely. Your saying that I ought 
to have writ a postscript to my friend Gay's makes me 
not content to write less than a whole letter ; and your 
seeming to take his kindly gives me hopes you will 
look upon this as a sincere effect of friendship. In- 
deed, as I cannot but own the laziness with which you 
tax me, and with which I may equally charge you, 
for both of us have had (and one of us has both had 
and given") a surfeit of writing ; so I really thought 
you would know yourself to be so certainly entitled to 
my friendship that it was a possession you could not 
imagine stood in need of any further deeds or writings 
to assure you of it. 

Whatever you seem to think of your witlidrawn 
and separate state at this distance, and in this absence, 
dean Swift still lives in England, in every place and 
company where he would choose to live ; and I find 
him in all the conversations I keep, and in all the 
hearts in which I desire any share. 

We have never met these many years without men- 
tion of you. Besides my old acquaintance, I have 
found that all my friends of a later date are such 
as were yours before ; lord Oxford, lord Har- 
court, and lord Harley may look upon me as one 
entailed upon them by you ;*» lord Bolingbroke is 
now returned (as I hope) to take me, with all his 
other hereditary rights ; and, indeed, he seems 
grown so much a philosopher as to set his heart 
upon some of them as little as upon the poet you gave 
him. It is sarely my ill fate that all those I most 
loved, and with whom I most lived, must be banished. 
After both of you left England my constant host was 
the bishop of Rochester [Dr. Atterbury]. Sure this 
is a nation that is cursedly afraid of being overrun 
with too much politeness, and cannot regain one great 
genius but at the expense of another I tremble for 
ray lord Peterborow, whom I now lodge with ; he has 
too much wit, as well as courage, to make a solid general i 
and, if he escapes being banished by others, I fear he 
will banish himself. This leads me to give you some 
account of the manner of my life and conversation, 
which has been infinitely more various and dissipated 
than when you knew me and cared for me ; and among 
all sexes, parties, and professions. A glut of study and 
retirement in the first part of my life cast me into 
this ; and this I begin to see will throw me into study 
and retirement. 

The civilities I have met with from opposite sets of 
people have hindered me from being violent or sour to 
any party ; but,h.t the same time, the observations and 
experiences I cannot but have collected have made 
me less fond of and less surprised at any : I am 
therefore the more afflicted and the more angry at the 
violences and hardships I see practised by either. The 
merry vein you knew me in is sunk into a turn of re- 

• Allading to his large work on Homer. 

h This shows to whom Pope was iodebted for his introduction 
to lords Oxford, Harcourt. and Bolingbroke. 

s The bishop of Rochester thought this to be indeed the case. 


flection that has made the world pretty indiflerent to 
me ; and yet 1 have acquired a quietness of mind, 
which by fits improves into a certain d^pee of cheer- 
fulness, enough to make me just so good-humoured as 
to wish that world well. My friendships are increased 
by new ones, yet no part of the warmth I felt for the 
old is diminished. Aversions I have none, but to 
knaves, (for fools I have learned to bear with,) and 
such I cannot he commonly civil to, for I think those 
men are next to knaves who converse with them. The 
greatest man in power of this sort shall hardly make me 
bow to him, unless I had a personal obligation, and 
that I will take care not to have. The top pleasure of 
my life is one I learned from you, both how to gain and 
how to use the freedom of friendship with men much 
my superiors. To have pleased great men, according 
to Horace, is a praise *, but not to have flattered them, 
and yet not have displeased them, is a greater. I have 
carefully avoided all intercourse with poets and scrib- 
blers, unless where, by great chance, I have found a 
modest one. By these means I have had no quarrels with 
any personally ; none have been enemies but who were 
also strangers to me ; and, as there is no great need for 
an ^claircissement with such, whatever they writ or said 
I never retaliated, not only never seeming to know, but 
often rtally never knowing, anything of the matter. 
There are very few things that give me the anxiety of 
a wish : the strongest I have would be, to pass my 
days with you and a few such as you : but fate has 
dispersed them all about the world ; and I find to wish 
it is as vain as to wish to sec the millenium and tlie 
kingdom of the just upon earth. 

If I have sinned in my long silence, consider there 
is one to whom you yourself have been as great a sin- 
ner. As soon as you see his hand you will learn to 
do me justice and feel in your heart how long a man 
may be silent to those he truly loves and respects. 

TO THE DUKE OP GRAFTON. 

Dublin, JanuHiy 24, 1723. 

My Lobd, — I received lately from the dean of Downe 
a favourable message from your grace relating to a 
clergyman who married my dear relation, And whose 
estate is much encumbered by a long suit at law. I 
return my most humble acknowledgments for 
your grace 8 favourable answer. I can assure your 
grace that, in those times when I was thought to have 
some credit with persons in power, I never used it for 
my own interest, and very rarely for that of others, 
unless where it was for the public advantage ; neither 
shall I ever be a troublesome or common petitioner to 
your grace. I am sorry the archbishop of Dublin 
[Dr, William King] should interpose in petty mat- 
ters, when he has justly so much weight in things of 
greater moment. How shall we, the humblest of your 
addressers, make our way to the smallest mark of your 
favour ? 1 desired your secretary, Mr. Hopkins, (whom 
I have long known,) to deal plainly with me as with 
a man forgotten and out of the world, and if he 
thought my request unreasonable I would drop it. 
This he failed to do : and therefore I here complain 
of him to your grace, and will do so to himself be- 
cause I have long done with court answers. 

I heartily wish your grace full success in all your 
great and good endeavours for the service of your 
country, and particularly of this kingdom ; and am, 
with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace's, most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM MR. GAY. 

London, February 8, 1723, 

You made me happy in answering my last letter in 
so kind a manner, which to common appearance 1 
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dill not deserve; but 1 believe you guessed my 
thoughlSy and knew that I had not forgot you, and 
that I always loved you. When I found that my 
book was not sent to you by Tooke, Jervas undertook 
it and gave it to Mr. Maxwell, who married a niece of 
Mr. Meredith's. I am surprised you have heard nothing 
of it, but Jervas has promised me to write about it, 
so that I hope you will have it delivered to you soon. 
Mr. Congreve I see often : lie always mentions you 
with the strongest expressions of esteem and friendship. 
He labours still under tlie same afflictions as to his 
sight and gout ; but m his intervals of health he has 
not lost anything of his cheerful temper. I passed all 
the last season with him at the Bath, and I liave great 
reason to value myself upon his friendship, for I am 
sure he sincerely wishes me well. We pleased our- 
selves with the thoughts of seeing you there ; but duke 
Disney, who knows more intelligence than anybody 
besides, chanced to give us a wrong information. If 
you had been there, the duke promised, upon my giv- 
ing him notice, to make yon a visit. He often talks 
of you and wishes to see you. 

I was two or three days ago at Dr. Arbuthnot's, who 
told me he had written you three letters, but had re- 
ceived no answer. He charged me to send you his 
advice, which is, to come to England and see your 
friends. This he afflrms (abstracted from the desire he 
has to see you) to be very good for your health. He 
thinks that your going to Spa and drinking the waters 
there would be of great service to you, if you have 
resolution enough to take the journey. But he would 
have you try England first. I like the prescription 
very much, but I own I have a self-interest in it; fur 
your taking this journey would certainly do me a great 
deal of good. Pope has just now embarked himself 
in another great undertaking as an author ; for of late 
he has talked only as a gardener. He has engaged 
to translate the Odyssey in three years, I believe rather 
out of a prospect of gain than inclination ; for I am 
persuaded he bore his part in the loss of tlie South Sea. 
He lives mostly at Twickenham, and amuses * himself 
in his house and garden. 1 supped about a fortnight 
ago with lord Bathurst and Lewis at Dr. Arbuthnot’s. 
Whenever your old acquaintance meet they never fail 
of expressing their want of you. I wish you would 
come and be convinced that all I tell you is true. 

As for the reigning amusement of the town, it is 
entirely music ; real fiddles, bass-viols, and hautboys ; 
not poetical harps, lyres, and reeds. There's nobody 
allowed to say, 1 sing, but an eunuch or an Italian 
woman. Everybody is grown now as great a judge of 
music as they were in your time of poetry ; and folks, 
that could not distinguish one tune from another, now 
daily dispute about the different styles of Handel, 
Bononcini, and Attilio. People have now forgot Homer, 
and Virgil, and Csesar; or at least they have lost 
their ranks. For, in London and Westminster, in all 
polite conversations, Senesirio is daily voted to be the 
greatest man that ever lived. 

I am obliged to you for your advice, as I liave been 
formerly for your assistance in introducing me into 
business. I shall this year be a commissioner of the 
state lottery, which will be worth to me 150/. And 
I am not without hopes that I have friends that will 
think of some better and more certain provision for me. 
You see I talk to you of myself as a thing of conse- 
quence to you. 1 judge by myself; for to hear of 
your health and happiness will always be one of my 
greatest satisfactions. Every one that I have named 
in the letter give their service to you. I t«g you to 
give mine, Mr. Pope's, and Mr. Keut's.a to Mr. Ford. 
I am, deal* sir, your most faithful and most humble 
servant, J. Gay. 


P.S. My paper was so thin that I was forced to make 
use of a cover. I do n it require the like civility in 
return. 

TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, February 12, 1T28. 

Sir, — I would have been at Laracor and Athboy before 
now, if an ugly depending chaptei business had not 
tied me here. There is a long difficulty, that concerns 
the government, the archbishop, the chapter, the dean, 
Dr. Howard, and Robin Grattan; and I know not 
whether it will be determined in a month. All my 
design is, to do a job for Robert Grattan ; but the rest 
have tlieir difterent schemes and politics, too deep and 
too contemptible for me to trouble myself about them. 
Meantime you grow negligent, and the improvements 
at Laracor are forgotten. I beg you will stop there 
for a day or two, and do what is necessary now before 
the season is too late ; and I will come when this afiair 
is over, and bring down wine (which will not be ready 
till then, for it is but just bottled) ; and we will be 
merry at your house and my cottage. 

I sent your memorial, drawn up by myself, with my 
opinion upon if, and a letter to Dr. Kearney, to re- 
commend it to the primate. I likewise desired Mr. 
Morgan to second it. 1 have in vain hitherto sought 
Dr. Kearney, but shall find him soon ; and I intend to 
engage Dr. Worth and Mr. Cross, and probably all 

may come to nothing Sed quid tentare nocebit f 

The ladies are as usually — Mrs. Johnson eats an 
ounce a-week, which frights me from dining with her. 
My crew has drunk near three hogsheads since I came 
to town, and we must take up with new when I come 
down. I suppose you are in the midst of spleen and 
justice. I have often an ill head, and am so un. 
fortunate as to pick out rainy days to ride in. What 
is it to you that old Proby the painter is dead ? I 
am ever your^ Jonathan Swift. 


TO ARCHBISHOP KINO. 

Deanery-house, February 22, 1723. 
Mv Lord, — Mr. Chetwode" intends to deliver in a 
petition to the government to-day, and entreated me fo 
speak to your grace before he delivered it, which not 
having an opportunity to do, I make bold to enclose 
this letter, which your grace may please to read, and 
is the substance of what he desired me to say. I am, 
my lord, with the greatest respect, your grace's most 
dutiful, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

Dubliu, May 11, 1723. 

I PUT up your letter so very safe, that I was half an 
hour looking for it. 1 did nut receive it till a few 
days before I came to town ; for I often changed stages, 
and my last as well as my first was at Wood- park 
with Mr. Ford. This is the first minute of leisure 
I have had to answer you, which I did not intend to 
do till I heard you were come and gone from hence 
like a sprite. I will tell you that for some years I 
have intended a southern journey, and this summer is 
fixed for it, and I hope to set out in ten days. I 
never was in those parts, nor am acquainted with one 
Christian among them, so that I shall be little more 
than a passenger ; from thence I go to the bishop of 
Clonfert [Dr. Theophilus Bolton], who expects me, 
and pretends to be prepared for me. Y ou need not 
take so much pains to invite me to Loughgall. I am 
grown so peevish that I can bear no other country 
place in this kingdom ; I quarrel everywhere else, 

^ Knightly Chetwode, esq., w ho had very good pretensioiii 
to an English peerage. 

2 o 2 


a A celebrated gardener. 
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mhI sour the people I go to as well as myself. I will 
put tlie greatest compliment on yoti that ever I made; 
which is, to profess sincerely that I never found any- 
thing wrong in your house, and that you alone of all 
my Irish acquaintance have found out the secret of 
loving your lady and children with some reserve of 
love for your friends, and, winch is more, without 
being troublesome; and Mrs. Cope, I think, excels 
even you, at least yon have made me think so, and I 
beg you will deceive me as long as I live. The worst 
of it is, that if you grow weary of rne (and 1 wonder 
why you do not) 1 have no other retreat. The neigh- 
bours you mention may be valuable, but I never want 
them at your house ; and I love the very spleen of you 
and Mrs. Cope better than the mirth of any others 
you can help me to; it is indeed one additiotial good 
circumstance that Tisdall will be absent. I am sorry 
to say so of an old acquaintance ; I would pity all 
infirmities that years bring on, except envy and loss of 
good nature ; the loss of the latter 1 cannot pardon 
in any one but myself. My most humble service to 
Mrs. Co})e; and pray God bless your fireside! It 
will spare Dr. Jirmy* the trouble of a letter if he 
knows from you in a few days that I intend in a week 
from your receiving this to begin my journey ; for he 

{ iromised to be my companion. It is probable I may 
)e at Clonfert by the beginning of July. — It is abomiir- 
able that you will get me none of Prior s guineas. — 
If you want news, seek other correspondents. Mr. 
Ford is heartily weary of us for want of company. 
He is a tavern man, and few here go to taverns, except 
such as will not pass with him ; and, what is worse, 
as much as he has travelled, he cannot ride. He will 
he undone when I am gone away ; yet he does not 
think it convenient to be in London during these 
hopeful times. I have been four hours at a commission 
to hear the passing of accounts, and thought I sliould 
not have spirits left to begin a letter; but I find myself 
refreshed with writing to you. Adieu, and do me the 
justice to believe that no man loves and esteems you 
more than yours, &c. 

TO ROBERT COPE, ESQ. 

June 1. 1723. 

I WROTE to you three weeks ago ; perhaps my letter 
miscarried : 1 desired you would let Dr. Jinny know 
that I intended my journey in ten days after my letter 
would reach you ; and I stayed five or six more, and 
do now leave this town on Monday, and take a long 
southern journey, and in five or six weeks hope to get 
to the bishop of Clonfert’s. My letter to you was very 
long, and full of civilities to you and Mrs. Cope, and 
it is a pity it should be lost. I go where 1 was never 
before, without one companion, and among people 
where I know no creature ; and all this is to get a 
little exercise, for curing an ill head. Pray reproach 
Dr. Jinny soundly, if you received my letter, and sent 
my message; for I know not where to direct to him, 
but thought you might hear of him once a-week. 

Your friend Ford keeps still in Ireland, and 

the summer at bis country-house with two sober ladies 
of his and my acquaintance. If there be time after 
my being at Clonfert, I will call at Lougligall ; though 
1 wish you would come to the bishop's if Mrs. Cope 
will give you leave. It seems they are resolved to 
find out plots here when the parliament meets, in 
imitation of England ; and the chief-justice and post- 
master are gone on purpose to bring them over, and 
they will raise 50,000/. on the papists here. The 
bishop of Meath'" says, ‘‘ The bishop of Rochester was 
always a sill) fellow,” 

% A in the neighbourhood. 

Dr John Evans, with whom Swift had so malty disputes 
eipecUDg attendance at his visi ations. 


I wkh you many merry meetings with Tistlali. The 
graziers will be ruined this year. Praised he God 
for all things ! Bermudas'' goes low. The walk toward 
the bishop of Clonfert's is full of grass. The college 
and I are fallen out about a guinea. We have some 
hangings, but few weddings. The next packet will 
bring us word of the king and bishop of Rochester's* 
leaving England ; a good journey and speedy return 
to one and the other is an honest Whig wish. And 
so I remain ever entirely yours, &c. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

I AM not so lazy as Pope, and therefore you must not 
expect from me the same indulgence to laziness ; In 
defending his own cause he pleads yours, and becomes 
your advocate while he appeals to you as his judge ; 
you will do the same on your part ; and I, and the 
rest of your common friends, shall have great justice 
to expect from two such righteous tribunals : you 
resemble |)erfectly the two alehouse-keepers in Holland, 
who were at the same time burgomasters of the town, 
and taxed one another’s hills alternately. I declare 
beforehand I will not stand to the award ; my title to 
your frieridship is good, and wants neither deeds nor 
writings to confirm it; but annual acknowledgments 
at least are necessary to preserve it : and I begin to 
suspect, by yoUr defrauding me of them, that you 
hope in time to dispute it, and to urge prescription 
against me. I would not say one word to you about 
myself (since it is a subject on which you appear 1o 
have no curiosity) were it not to try how far the con- 
trast between Pope’s fortune and manner of life and 
mine may be carried. 

I have been, then, infinitely more uniform and less 
dissipated than when you knew me and cared for me. 
That love which 1 used to scatter with some profusion 
among the female kind has been these many years 
devoted to one object. A great many misfortunes, 
(for so they are called, though sometimes very impro- 
perly,) and a retirement from the world, have made 
that just and nice discrimination between my acquaint- 
ance and my friends which we have seldom sagacity 
enough to make for ourselves : those insects of vaiious 
hues, which used to hum and buz about me while I 
stood in the sunshine, have disappeared since I lived 
in the shade. No man comes to a hermitage but for the 
sake of the hermit ; a few philosophical friends come 
often to mine, and they are such as you would be glad 
to live with, if a dull climate and duller company have 
not altered you extremely from what you were nine 
years ago. 

The hoarse voice of party was never heard in this 
quiet place ; gazett es and pamphlets are banished from 
it ; and if the lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaif be ad- 
mitted, this distinction is owing to some strokes by 
which it is judged that this illustrious philosopher had 
(like the Indian Fohu, the Grecian Pythagoras, the 
Persian Zoroaster, and others his precursors among the 
Zabians, Magians, and the Egyptian seers) both his 
outward and his inward doctrine, and that he was of 
no side at the bottom. When I am there, I forget I 
ever was of any party myself ; nay, I am often so hap* 
pily absorbed by the abstracted reason of things, that 1 
am ready to imagine there never was any such monstet 
as party, Alas, I am soon awakened from that piecing 
dream by the Greek and Roman historians, by Guicci- 
ardine, by Machiavel, and Tlmanus ; for I have vowed 
to read no history of our own country til. that body of 
it which you promise to finish appears. 

J am under no apprehensions that a glut of study 

• Alluding to Dr. Berkeley’s project of founding a ui 
at Bermuda. 

^ Dr. Atterbury embarked at Dover, June 18. 1723. 
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juid retirement should cast me back into tlie hurry of 
the world ; on the contrary, the single regret which I 
«?er feel is, that I fell so late into this course of life ; 
nay philosophy grows confirmed by habit, and if you 
and I meet again I will extort this approbation from 
you. Jam non consilio bonus^ »ed more eo perductuSf ut 
non tantum recte facere passim, sed nisi rectefacere non 
pouim. The little incivilities I have met with from 
opposite sets of people have been so far from rendering 
me violent or sour to any, that I think myself obliged 
to them all : some have cured me of my fears, by show- 
ing me how impotent the malice of the world is; others 
have cured me of my hopes, by showing how precarious 
TK)pular friendships are ; all have cured me of surprise. 
In driving me out of party they have driven me out of 
cursed company; and in stripping me of titles, and 
rank, and estate, and such trinkets, which every man 
that will may spare, they have given me that which no 
man can be happy without. 

Rellection and habit have rendered the world so in- 
different to me that I am neither afflicted nor rejoiced, 
angry nor pleased, at what happens in it, any further 
than personal friendships interest me in the affairs of it, 
and this principle extends my cares but a little way. 
Perfect tranquillity is the general tenor of my life ; 
good digestions, serene weather, and some other media- 
liic springs, wind me above it now and then, but I 
never fall below it ; I am sometimes gay, but I am 
never sad ; I have gained new friends, and have lost 
some old ones ; my acquisitions of this kind give me a 
good deal of pleasure, because they have not been made 
lightly. I know no vows so solemn as those of friend- 
ship, and therefore a pretty long noviciate of acquaint- 
ance should methinks precede them; my losses of this 
kind give me but little trouble ; I contributed nothing 
to tliem ; and a friend who breaks with me unjustly is 
not worth preserving. As soon as I leave this town 
(which will be in a few days) I shall fall back into 
that course of life which keeps knaves and fools at a 
great distance from me : I have an aversion to them 
both; but in the ordinary course of life I think I can 
bear the sensible knave better than the fool : One must, 
indeed, with the former, be in some or other of the at- 
titudes of those wooden men whom I have seen before 
a sword-cutler’s shop in Germany, but even in these 
constrained postures the witty rascal will divert me ; 
arid he that diverts me does me a great deal of good, 
and lays me under an obligation to him which I am 
not obliged to pay in other coin : tlie fool obliges me 
to be almost as much upon my guard as the knave, 
and he makes me no amends ; he numbs me like the 
torpor, or he teazes me like the fly. This is the picture 
of an old friend, and more like him than that will be 
which you once asked, and which he will send you it 
you contiiiue still to desire it. — Adieu, dear Swift ; with 
all thy faults I love thee entirely; make an effort, and 
love me on with all mine. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Clonfert, August 3, 1723. 

No, I cannot possibly be with you so soon, there are too 
many rivers, bogs, and mountains between ; besides, 
when I leave this, I shall make one or two short visits 
in my way to Dublin, and hope to be in town by tlie 
end of this month ; though it will be a bad time, in 

the hurry of your lousy p 1. Vour dream is 

wrong, for this bishop is not able to lift a cat upon 
my shoulders ; but if you are for a curacy of 25/. 
a-year, and ride five miles every Sunday to preach 
to six beggars, have at you : and yet this is no 
ill country, and the bishop has made, in four months, 
twelve miles of ditches from his house to the Shannon, 
if you talk of improving. How are you this moment t 
Do you love or ’^ute Quilca the most of all places f 
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Are you in or out of humour with the world, your 
ffiends, your wife, and your school f Are the ladies in 
town or in the country ? If I knew I would write to 
them ; and how are they in health ? Quilca (let me 
see) (you see I can (if I please) make parentheses as 
well as others) is about a hundred miles from Clonfert ; 
and I am half weary with the four hundred 1 have 
ridden. With love and service, and so, adieu. 

Yours, &c, 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, Sseptcmbor So, 1723. 

Returnino from a summer exi)e(lition of four months 
on account of my health, I fourid a letter from you, 
with an appendix longer than yours from lord Boling- 
broke. 1 believe there is not a more miserable malady 
Iban an unwillingness to write letters to our best friends, 
and a man might be philosopher enough in finding out 
reasons for it. . One thing is clear, that it shows a 
mighty difference betwixt friendship and love, for a 
lover (as I have heard) is always scribbling to bis 
mistress. If I could permit myself to believe what 
your civility makes you say, that I am still remem- 
bered by my friends in England, I am iii the right to 

keep myself here JVon sum quafis eram, I left 

you in a period of life when one year does more execu- 
tion than three at yours, to which if you add the dul- 
ness of air and of the people, it will make a terrible 
sum. 1 have liO very strong faith in your pretenders 
to retirement; you are not of an age for it, nor have 
gone through either good or bad fortune enough to go 
into a corner and form ccaiclusions de contemptu mvndi 
et fuga swculi, unless a poet grows weary of too much 
applause, as ministers do of too much weight of 
business. 

Your happiness is greater than your merit in choos- 
ing your favourites so indifferently amojig either party ; 
this you owe partly to your education, and partly to 
your genius employing yon in an art in which faction 
has nothing to do, for J suppose Virgil and Horace are 
equally read by Whigs and Tories. You have no 
more to do with the constitution of church and state 
than a Christian at Constantinople ; and you are so 
much tlie wiser and the happier, because both parties 
will approve your poetry as long as you are known to 
be of neither. 

Your notions of friendship are new to me ; I believe 
every man is born witli bis quantum, and be cannot 
give to one without robbing another. I very well 
know to whom I would give the first places in my 
friendship, but they are no| in the way : I am con- 
demned to another scene, and therefore I distribute it 
in pennywortlis to those about me, and who displease 
me least ; and should do the same to my fellow-prison- 
ers if I were condemned to jail. I can likewise tole- 
rate knaves much better than fools, because their 
knavery does me no hurt in the commerce I have ra*i 
with them, which, however, I own is more dangerous, 
though not so troublesome, as that of fools. 1 have 
often endeavoured to establish a friendship among all 
men of genius, and would fain have it done: they are 
seldom above three or four contemporaries, and if they 
would be united would drive the world before them, 
I think it was so among the poets in the time of 
Augustus : but envy, and party, and pride, have hin- 
dered it among us. I do not include the subalterns, of 
which you are seldom without a large tribe. ITnder 
the name of poets and scribblers I suppose you mean 
the fools you are content to see sometimes when they 
happen to be . modest; which was not frequent among 
them while I was in the world. 

I would describe to you my way of living, if any 
method could be called so in this country, 1 choose 
my conipiuiions among those of least consequence 
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and most compliance : T read the most trifling booki 
I can find» and whenever I write it is upon the most 
trifling subjects ; but riding, walking, and sleeping, 
take up eighteen of the twenty-four hours. I pro- 
crastinate more than I did twenty years ago, and 
have several things to finish which I put ofiT to twenty 
years hence ; hcBC est vita tolutorum^ &c. I send 
you the compliments of a friend of yours, who has 
passed four months this summer with two grave ac- 
quaintance at his country-house, without ever once 
going to Dublin, which is but eight miles distant ; yet 
when he returns to London I will engage you shall 
find him as deep in the court of requests, the park, 
the operas, and the coffeehouse, as any man there. 
I am now with him for a few days. 

You must remember me with great afiection to 

Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Congreve, and Gay. 1 think 

there are no more eodem tertios between you and 
me except Mr. Jervas, to whose house I address 
this for want of knowing where you live ; for it was 
not clear from your last whether you lodge with lord 
Peterborough, or he with you ! — I am ever, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.a 

November 13, 1723. 

Dear Sir, — I have as good a right to invade your 
solitude as lord Bathurst, Gay, or Pope, and you see 
I make use of it. I know you wish us all at the 
devil for robbing a moment from your vapours and 
vertigo. It is no matter for that ; you shall have a 
sheet of paper every post till you come to yourself. 
By a paragraph in yours to Mr. Pope I find you are 
in the case of the man who held the whole night by 
a broom-bush, and found when daylight appeared he 
was within two inches of the ground. You do not 
seem to know how well you stand with our great 
folks. I myself have been at a great man’s table, 
and have heard out of the mouths of violent Irish 
Whigs the whole table turn all upon your commend- 
ation. If it had not been upon the general topic 
of your good qualities and the good you did 1 should 
have grown jealous of you. My intention in this is 
not to expostulate, but to do you good. I know 
how unhappy a vertigo makes anybody that has the 
misfortune to be troubled with it. 1 might have 
been deep in it myself if 1 had had a mind, and I 
will propose a cure for you that 1 will pawn my 
reputation upon. I have of late sent several pa- 
tients in that case to the Spa, to drink there of the 
Geronstere water, which ^ill not carry from the spot. 
It has succeeded marvellously with them all. There 
was indeed one who relapsed a little this last sum- 
mer, because he would not take my advice and re- 
turn to his course that had been too short the year 
before. But because the instances of eminent men 
are most conspicuous, lord Whitworth our plenipo- 
tentiary had this disease (which by the way is a 
liHle disqualifying for that employment) ; he was so 
bad that he was often forced to catch hold of any- 
thing to keep him from falling. I know he was 
recovered by the use of that water to so great a 
degree that he can ride, walk, or do anything as 
formerly. I leave this to your consideration. Your 
friends here wish to see you, and none more than 
myself; but I really do not advise you to such a 
Journey to gratify them or myself; but I am almost 
confident it would do you a great deal of good. The 
dragon is just the old man when he is roused. He 
is a little deaf, but has ail his other good and bad 
qualities just as of old. Lord B- ■ is much im- 
proved in knowledge, manner, and everything else. 

• Indorsed « Received November 17, 1723.” 


The shaver* is an honest friendly man as before ; b« 
has a good deal to do to smother his Welsh fire, 
which you know he has in a greater degree than 
some would imagine. He posts himself a good part 
of the year in some warm house, wins the ladies' 
money at ombre, and convinces them that they are 
highly obliged to him. Lord and lady Masham, 
Mr. Hill, and Mrs. Hill, often remember you with 
afiection. 

As for your humble servant, with a great stone in 
his right kidney, and a family of men and women to 
provide for, he is as cheerful as ever. In public 
affairs he has kept, as Tacitus says. Medium^ iter 
inter vile servitium, et ahruptam contumaciam, — He 
never rails at a great man but to his face ; which 1 
assure you he has had both the opportunity and 
licence to do. He has some few weak friends, and 
fewer enemies : if any, he is low enough to be rather 
despised than pushed at by them. I am faithfully, 
dear sir, your affectionate, humble servant, 

J. Arbuthnot. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF ORMOND. 

December 9, 17SS. 

Sir, — I find by yours of the 6th of November, wnich 
I did not receive till last night, that you have been 
so good as to remember your poor relation here. 
But as your three last never came to hand, I think^ 
it very happy that you have kept your liberty thus 
long ; for I cannot account for my not receiving 
them any other way than that they were stopped in 
the post-office, and interpreted, as most .nnocent 
things are, to mean something very distant from the 
intention of the writer or actor. 

I am surprised at the account you give me of that 
part of Ireland you have been in ; for the best I ex- 
pect from that grateful country is to be forgotten by 
the inhabitants. For, to i jmember with any kind- 
ness one under the frowns of the court is not a gift 
the Irish are endowed with. I am very sorry to 
hear you have got the spleen, where a man of your 
sense must every day meet with things ridiculous 
enough to make you laugh ; but I am afraid the jests 
are to low too do so. Change of air is the best |hing 
in the world for your distemper. And if not to' cure 
yourself, at least have so much goodness for your 
friends here as to come and cure us ; for it is a dis- 
temper we are overrun with. I am sure your com- 
pany would go a great way toward my recovery; 
for 1 assure you nobody has a greater value for you 
than I have, and 1 hope I shall have the good for- 
tune to see you before I die. 

I have no sort of correspondence with the person 
[the duke of Ormond] you have not seen, and won- 
der at nothing they do or do not do. 

I will let your brother and mine know that you 
remembered him in my letter. He is as good a man 
as lives. 

I am afraid you will wish you had not encouraged 
my scribbling to you, when you find I am still such 
an insipid correspondent; but with that which I 
hope will make some amends, am, with great sin- 
cerity and respect, your most faithful friend and 
humble servant. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

December 25, 1723. 

Never letter came more opportunely than your last. 
The gout had made me a second visit, and several 
persons were congratulating with me upon the good 
effect of the waters, which had determined my for- 

Erasmus Lewis, esq., who in Dr. Swift’s imitation • 
Horace, Ep, 7. b. i is so called 

** This lAiwis is an arrant dhaver.” 
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mer illuess to a (lUten^per so desirable. My toe 
pained me ; theaer compliments tired me ; and I 
would haw taken my fever again to give the gout to 
alLtiie company. At that instant your letter was 
delivered to me ; it cleared my brow, diverted my 
ill humour, and at least made me forget my pain. 

1 told tlie persons who were sitting round my bed, 
and who testified some surprise at so sudden a 
change, that this powerful epistle came from Ireland ; 
at which, to say the truth, I did not observe that 
their surprise diminished. But the dullest fellow 
among them, who was a priest (for that happens to 
be the case sometimes in this country), told the 
others that Ireland formerly had been called insula 
sanctorum ; that by the acquaintance he had at the 
Irish college he made no doubt of her deserving still 
the same appellation ; and that they might be sure 
the three pages were filled with matiere d* edification 
et matiere cfe consolatuMi which he hoped 1 would 
be so good as to communicate to them. A learned 
Rosicrucian of my acquaintance, who is a fool of 
as much knowledge and as much wit as ever I knew 
in my life, smiled at the doctor’s simplicity ; ob- 
served that the effect was too sudden for a cause so 
heavy in its operations ; said a great many extrava- 
gant things about natural and theurgic magic ; and 
informed us that, though the sages who deal in occult 
sciences have been laughed out of some countries 
and driven out of others, yet there are to his know- 
ledge many of them in Ireland. I stopped these 
guessers and others who were perhaps ready, by 
assuring them that my correspondent was neither a 
saint nor a conjurer. They asked me what he was 
then! I answered that they should know it from 
yourself; and opening your letter I read to them in 
French the character which you draw of yourself. 
Particular parts of it were approved or condemned 
by every one, as every one’s habits induced him to 
judge ; but they all agreed that my correspondent 
stood in need of more sleep, more victuals, less ale, 
and better company. I defended you the best I 
could j and bad as the cause was, I found means to 
have the last word, which in disputes you know is 
the capital point. The truth is however that I con- 
vinced nobody, not even the weakest of the com- 
pany, that is myself. 

I flatter my friendship for you with the hopes that 
you are really in the case in which you say that our 
friend Pope seems to be ; and that you do not know 
your own character. Or did you mean to amuse 
yourself like that famous painter who, instead of 
copying nature, tried in one of his designs how far 
it was possible to depart from his original 1 What- 
ever your intention was, I will not Idc brought in 
among those friends whose misfortunes have given 
y ou an habitual sourness. I declare to you once for 
all that I am not unhappy, and that I never shall be 
so unless I sink under some physical evil. Retrench 
therefore the proportion of peevishness which you 
set to my account. You might for several other 
reasons retrench the proportions which you set to 
the account of others, and so leave yourself without 
peevishness or without excuse. I lament and have 
always lamented your being placed in Ireland ; but 
you are worse than peevish, you are unjust, when 
y ou say that it was either not in the power or will 
of a ministry to place you in England. Write mi- 
nister^ friend Jonathan, and scrape out the words 
either t potcer^ or; after which the passage will run 
as well, and be conformable to the truth of things. 
X know but one man [lord Oxford] who had power 
at that time, and that wretched man had neither the 
will nor the skill to make a good use of it. We 
talk of characters ; match me that if you can among 


all the odd phenomena which have appeared in the 
moral world. 1 have not a Tacitus by me ; but 1 
believe that I remember your quotation, and as a 
mark that I hit right I make no comment upon it. 
As you describe your public spirit, it seems to me to 
be a disease as well as your peevishness. Your pro- 
posals for reforming the state are admirable ; and 
your schemes concise. With respect to your humble 
servant, you judge better than you did in a letter I 
received from you about four years ago. You seemed 
at that time not so afraid of the nightingale’s falling 
into the serpent’s mouth. This reflection made me 
recollect that I writ you at that time a long epistle 
in metre. After rummaging among my papers 1 
found it, and send it with my letter ; it will serve to 
entertain you the first fast-day. 1 depend on the 
fidelity of your friendship that it shall fall under no 
eye but your own. Adieu. 

I read in English (for she understands it) to a 
certain lady the passage of your letter which relates 
to her [his lady]. The Latin I most generously 
concealed. She desires you to receive the compli- 
ments of one who is so far from being equal to fifty 
others of her sex, that she never found herself equal 
to any one of them. She says that she has neither 
youth nor beauty, but that she hopes on the long and 
intimate acquaintance she has had with you, when 
you meet, if that ever happens, to cast such a mist 
before your eyes that you shall not perceive the want 
of either of them. 


FROM LADY MASHAM.* 

February, 1724. 

Dear Sir, — It is impossible for you to imagine with 
what satisfaction 1 received your kind letter ; and 
though I had been so long without hearing from 
you, I could never impute it to want of friendship 
in one whose goodness to me has always been abun- 
dantly more than I could deserve. I had written 
often to you ; but, having no safe conveyance, chose 
rather to inquire after your health and welfare oi 
some people that could give me an account of it. 
And I do assure you from the bottom of my heart 
there is not a person living I have a greater friend- 
ship for than yourself, and shall have to the end of my 
life. Indeed now I can show it only in expressions ; 
but I flatter myself you believe them sincere. I 
long to see you at my retired habitation, where you 
will meet with a most hearty welcome and faithful 
friends, and none more so than her who is your 
most affectionate, humble servant, H. Masham. 

My lord, children, brother, and sister, are your hum- 
ble servants. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET, 
Lord-lioutenant of Ireland. 

April 28, 1724. 

My Lord, — Many of the principal persons in this 
kingdom, distinguished for their loyalty to his pre- 
sent majesty, hearing that I had the honour to be 
known to your excellency, have for some time 
pressed me very earnestly since you were declared 
lord-lieutenant of this kingdom to represent to your 
excellency the apprehensions they are under con- 
cerning Mr. Wood’s patent for coining halfpence to 
pass in Ireland. Your excellency knows the unani- 
mous sentiments of the parliament here upon that 
matter ; and upon inquiry you will find that there 
is not one person of any rank or party in this whole 
kingdom who does not look upon that patent as the 
most ruinous project that ever was contrived against 
any nation. Neither is it doubted that, when youi 
a Indorsed, “Received February 20, 1724.” 
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excellency shall be thoroughly informed, your justice 
and compassion for an injured people will force you 
to employ your credit for their relief. 

1 have made bold to send you enclosed two small 
tracts on this subject, one written (as it is supposed) 
by the earl of Abercorn : the other is entitled to a 
weaver, and suited to the vulgar, but thought to be 
the work of a better hand. 

I hope your excellency will forgive an old humble 
servant, and one who always loved and esteemed you, 
for interfering in matters out of his province ; which 
he would never hare done if many of the greatest 
persons here had not by their importunity drawn him 
out of his retirement, to venture giving you a little 
trouble in hopes to save their country from utter de- 
struction ; for which the memory of your government 
will be blessed by posterity. 

I hope to have the honour of seeing your excel- 
lency here ; and do promise neither to be a frequent 
visitor nor troublesome solicitor, but ever with the 
greatest respect, my lord, remain your excellency's 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swifip. 

TO Hia EXCELLENCY LORD CARTERET. 

June 9, 1724. 

My Lord, — I t is above a month since 1 took the 
boldness of writing to your excellency, upon a subject 
wherein the welfare of this kingdom is highly con- 
cerned. 

I wrote at the desire of several considerable persons 
here, who could not be ignorant that 1 had the 
honour of being well known to you. 

I could have wished your excellency had conde- 
scended so far as to let one of your under-clerks have 
signified to me that a letter was received. 

I have been long out of the world ; but have not 
forgotten what used to pass among those I lived with 
while 1 was in it : and I can say that, during the ex- 
perience of many years and many changes in affairs, 
your excellency and one more, who is not worthy to 
be compared to you, are the only great persons that 
ever refused to answer a letter from me, without re- 
gard to business, party, or greatness ; and if I had 
not a peculiar esteem for your personal qualities I 
should think myself to be acting a very inferior part 
in making this complaint. 

I never was so humble as to be vain upon my ac- 
quaintance with men in power, and always rather 
chose so avoid it when I was not called. Neither 
were their power or titles sufficient, without merit, 
to make me cultivate them ; of which I have witnesses 
enough left, after all the havoc made among them by 
accidents of time, or by changes of persons, measures, 
and opinions. 

I know not how your conceptions of yourself may 
alter by every new high station ; but mine must con- 
tinue the same or alter for the worse. 

1 often told a great minister, whom you well know, 
that I valued him for being the same man through 
all the progress of power and place. I expected the 
like in your lordship, and still hope that I shall be 
the only person who will ever find it otherwise. 

I pray God to direct your excellency in all your 
good undertakings, and especially in your govern- 
ment of this kingdom. 

I shall trouble you no more ; but remain with 
great respect, my lord, your excellency’s most obe- 
dient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD CAKTERET. 

Arlington-street, June 20, 1724. 
SiB, —To begin by confessing myself in the wrong 


will, I hope, be some proof to you that none of the 
stations which I have gone through have hitherto 
had the effects upon me which you apprehend. If a 
month’s silence has been turned to my disadvantage 
in your esteem, it has at least had this good effect 
that I am convinced by the kindness of your rel 
proaches, as well as by the goodness of your advice 
that you still retain some part of your former friendl 
ship for me, of which I am the more confident from 
the agreeable freedom with which you express your- 
self ; and I shall not forfeit my pretensions to the 
continuance of it by doing anything that shall give 
you occasion to think that 1 am insensible of it. 

But to come to the point : your first letter is dated 
the 28th of April, your second the 9th of June. By 
the date of this you will see that the interval of si- 
lence may be accounted for by a few excursions 
which I have made into the country : therefore I 
desire you will put the most favourable sense. 

The principal affair you mention is under exam! • 
nation, and till that is over I am not informed suf- 
ficiently to make any other judgment of the matter 
than that which I am naturally led to make by the 
general aversion which appears to it in the whole 
nation. 

I hope the nation will not suffer by my being in 
this great station ; and if 1 can contribute to its 
prosperity I shall think it the honour and happiness 
of my life. I desire you to believe what I say, and 
particularly when I profess myself to be, with great 
truth, sir, your most faithful and affectionate humble 
servant, Cartkret. 

TO LORD CARTERET 

July 9. 1724. 

Mv Lord, — I humbly claim the privilege of an infe- 
rior to be the last writer ; yet, with great acknow- 
ledgments for your condescension in answering my 
letters, I cannot but complain of you for putting me 
in the wrong. I am in the circumstances of a wait- 
ing-woman, who told her lady “ that nothing vexed 
her more than to be caught in a lie.” But what is 
worse, I have discovered in myself somewhat of the 
bully ; and that, after all my rattling, you have brought 
me down to be as humble as the most distant at- 
tender at your levee. It is well your excellency’s 
talents are in few hands ; for if it were otherwise, 
we who pretend to be free speakers in quality of 
philosophers should be utterly cured of our forward- 
ness ; at least I am afraid there will be an end of 
mine with regard to your excellency. Yet, my lord, 

I am ten years older than I was w’hen I had the 
honour to see you last, and consequently ten times 
more testy. Therefore I foretell that you, who could 
so easily conquer so captious a person and of so 
little consequence, will quickly subdue this whole 
kingdom to love and reverence you. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

Dublin, July 14, 1724. 

My Lord, — Your grace will have received, before 
this comes to your hands, an account of the primate’s 
death, who died yesterday at twelve o’clock at noon. 
He had left off spitting for about ten days before ; and 
the want of that is thought to'have been the imme- 
diate cause of his death, although he eat heartily 
until the two last days. He has left the bishop of 
Kildare and his steward, Mr. Morgan, his executors, 
who were both out of town, but I suppose are sent 
for. Some who formerly belonged to him think he 
hay left 40,000/. ; others report he died poor. 

‘ Mr Wood’s patent for coining halfpence and farthings tot 
Ireland. 
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The vojTue is. that your grace will succeed him, if 
you please : but I am too great a stranger to your 
present situation at court to know what to judge. 
But if there were virtue enough, I could wish ybur 
grace would accept the oflfer if it should be made to 
you ; because I would have your name left to pos- 
terity among the primates; and because entering 
into a new station is entering, after a sort, on a new 
lease of life ; and because it might be hoped that your 
grace would be advised with about a successor ; and 
because that diocese would require your grace’s 
ability and spirit to reform it ; and because — but I 
should never be at an end if I were to number up 
the reasons why I would have your grace in the high- 
est stations the crown can give you. 

I found all the papers in the cabinet relating to 
Dr. Stephen’s hospital, and therefore I brought them 
home to the deanery. I opened the cabinet in the 
presence of Mr. Bouhereau, and saw one paper which 
proved a bank-note for 500 ^. The greatness of the 
sum startled me, but I found it belonged to the same 
hospital ; I was in pain because workmen were in 
the room and about the house. I therefore went 
this morning to St. Sepulchre’s ; and in the presence 
of Mrs. Green [his grace’s housekeeper] I took away 
the note and have it secured in my cabinet, leaving 
her my receipt for it, and am very proud to find that 
a scrip under my hand will pass for 500^. I wish 
your grace a good journey to the establishment of 
your health ; and am, with the greatest respect, my 
lord, your grace’s most dutiful and most humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 

July. 1724. 

Mv Lord, — Although I had, for two years past, in- 
ured myself to expect the death of my lord your 
father, from the frequent accounts of the bad condi- 
tion of his health, yet the news of it struck me so 
sensibly that I haa not spirit enough to condole with 
your lordship, as I ought to have done, for so great a 
loss to the world and yourself. It is true, indeed, 
you no longer wanted his care and tenderness, nor 
his example to incite you to virtue ; but his friend- 
ship and conversation you will ever want, because 
they are qualities so rare in the world, and in which 
he so much excelled all others. It has pleased me, 
in the midst of my grief, to hear that he preserved 
the greatness, and calmness, and intrepidity of his. 
mind to his last minutes : for it was fit that such a 
life should terminate with equal lustre to the whole 
progress of it. 

I must now beg leave to apply to your lordship’s 
justice. He was often pleased to promise me his 
picture ; but his troubles and sickness, and want of 
opportunity, and my absence, prevented him. I do 
therefore humbly insist that your lordship will please 
to discharge what I almost look upon as a legacy, 

I would entreat another and much greater favour 
of your lordship, that at your leisure hours you 
would please to inspect among your father’s papers 
whether there be any memorials that may be of use 
toward writing his life : which I have sometimes 
mentioned to him, and often thought on when I little 
thought to survive him. I have formerly gathered 
several hints ; but want many memoi’ials, especially 
of his more early times, which might be easily sup- 
plied. And such a work most properly belongs to 
me, who loved and respected him above all men, and 
had the honour to know him better than any other of 
my level did. 

I humbly beg your lordship’s pardon for so long a 
letter upon so mournful an occasion, and expect 
your justice to believe that I am and ever shall be, 


with the greatest respect, my lord, your lordship’i 
most obedient, most obliged, and most humble ser* 
rant, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects to my 

lady Oxford. 

PROM LORD CARTERET. 

Arlington-gtreet, August 4, 1724. 
Sir, — ^Your claim to be the last writer is what I can 
never allow ; that is the privilege of ill writers, and 
I am resolved to give you complete satisfaction by 
leaving it with you whether I shall be that last 
writer or not. Methinks I see you throw this letter 
upon your table in the height of spleen, because it 
may have interrupted some of your more agreeable 
thoughts. But then, in return you may have the 
comfort of not answering it, and so convince my 
lord-lieutenant that you value him less now than 
you did ten years ago. I do not know but this 
might become a free speaker and a philosopher. 
Whatever you may think of it, I shall not be testy, 
but endeavour to show that I am not altogether in- 
sensible of the force of that genius which has out- 
shone most of this age, and when you will display 
it again can convince us that its lustre and strength 
are still the same. 

Once more I commit myself to your censure, and 
am, sir, with great respect, your most affectionate 
humble servant, Carteret. 

TO HIS EXCELLENiry LORD CARTERET, 
Lord-lieutonant of Ireland. 

SeptemlHsr 3, 1724. 

Mt Lord, — Being ten years older than when I 
had the honour to see your excellency last, by con- 
sequence, if I am subject to any ailments, they are 
now ten times worse — and so it has happened. For 
I have been this month past so pestered with a 
return of the noise and deafness in my ears that I 
had not spirit to perform the common offices of life, 
much less to write to your excellency, and least 
of all to answer so obliging and condescending a 
letter as that I received from you. But these ugly ten 
years have a worse consequence : that they utterly 
destroy any title to the good opinion you are pleased 
to express of me as an am user of the world and 
myself. To have preserved that talent, I ought, as I 
grew older, to have removed into a better climate, in- 
stead of being sunk for life in a worse. I imagine 
France would be properer for me now, and Italy 
ten years hence. However, I am not so bad as they 
would make me : for since I left England such a 
parcel of trash has been there fathered upon me, that 
nothing but the good judgment of my friends could 
hinder them from thinking me the greatest dunce 
alive. 

There is a gentleman of this kingdom just gone 
for England; it is Dr. George Berkeley, dean of 
Derry, the best preferment among us, being worth 
llOOL a-year. He takes the Bath in his way to 
London ; and will of course attend your excellency, 
and be presented, I suppose, by his friend my lord 
Burlington. And because 1 believe you will choose 
out some very idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps 
you may not be ill entertained with some account 
of the man and his errand. He was a fellow of the 
university here ; and going to England very young, 
about thirteen years ago, he became the founder ol 
a sect there called the ImTnatenaliatSy by the force of 
a very curious book upon that subject. Dr. Smal- 
ridge and many other eminent persons were his pro- 
selytes. I sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily 
with my lord Peterborough ; and upon his lord8hi))'8 
return Dr. Berkeley spent above seven years in Ira 
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veiling over moat part of Europe, but chiefly through 
every comer of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. When 
he came back to England he found so many friends 
that he was efiectually recommended to the duke of 
Grafton, by whom he was lately made dean of Derry. 
Your excellency will be frighted when I tell you all 
this is but an introduction ; for I am now to mention his 
errand. He is an absolute philosopher with regard to 
money, titles, and power ; and for three years past has 
been struck w^ith a notion of founding an university 
at Bermudas, by a charter from the crown. He has 
seduced several of the hopefullest young clergymen, 
and others here, many of them well provided for, 
and all of them in the fairest way of preferment : 
but in England his conquests are greater, and 1 doubt 
will spread very far t^iis winter. He showed me a 
little tract which he designs to publish ; and there 
your excellency will see his whole scheme of a life 
academico-philosophical (I shall make you remember 
what you were) of a college founded for Indian 
scholars and missionaries ; where he most exorbitant- 
ly proposes a whole hundred pounds a-year for him- 
self, forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for a student. 
His heart will break if his deanery be not taken from 
him and left to your excellency’s disposal. I dis- 
couraged him by the coldness of courts and ministers, 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision, 
but nothing will do. And therefore I humbly en- 
treat your excellency either to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the first men in this kingdom for 
learning and virtue quiet at home, or assist him by 
your credit to compass his romantic design; which, 
however, ie very noble and generous, and directly 
proper for a great person of your excellent education 
to encourage. 

I must now in all humility entreat one favour of 
you, as you are lord-lieutenant. Mr. Proby, surgeon 
of the army here, laid out the greatest part of his 
fortune to buy a captainship for his eldest son. The 
young man was lately accused of discovering an in- 
clination to popery while he was quartered in Gal- 
way. The report of the court-martial is transmitted 
to your excellency. The universal opinion here is that 
the accusation is false and malicious ; and the arch, 
bishop of Tuam, in whose diocese Galway is, upon 
a strict inquiry has declared it to be so. But all this 
is not to sway with your excellency, any more than 
that the father is the most universally beloved of any 
man I ever knew in his station. But 1 entreat that 
you will please to hear the opinion of others who 
may speak in his favour, and perhaps will tell you 

that, as party is not in the case, so you cannot do 
any personal thing more acceptable to the people of 
Ireland than in inclining toward lenity to Mr. Proby 
and his family;” although I have reason to be confi- 
dent that they neither need nor desire more than 
justice : I beg your excellency will remember my 
request to be only that you would hear others ; and 
not think me so very weak as to imagine I could 
have hopes of giving the least turn to your mind. 
Therefore 1 hope what 1 have said is pardonable in 
every respect but that of taking up your time. 

My lord, we are here preparing for your reception, 
and for a quiet session under your government ; but 
whether you approve the manner I can only guess. 
It is by universal declarations against Wood’s coin. 
One thing I am confident of — that your excellency 
will find and leave us under dispositions very diflerent 
toward your person and high station from what 
have appeared toward others. 

1 have no other excuse for the length of this letter 
but a faithful promise that I will never be guilty of 
the same fault a second time. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swirr. 


FROM LORD IIOLINGBRORE.* 

Septemlier 12, 17f4. 

It is neither sickness, nor journeys, norill-humourt^ 
nor age, nor vexation, nor stupidity, which has hin 
dered me from answering sooner your letter of the 
month of J une ; but a very prudent consideration, 
and one of the greatest strains of policy I ever exer- 
cised in my life. Should I answer you in a month, 
you might think yourself obliged to answer me in 
six; and, scared at the sore fatigue of writing 
twice a-year to an absent friend, you might (for 
aught either you or I can tell) stop short, and 
not write at all. Now this would disappoint all 
my projects ; for, to confess the truth, I have been 
drawing you in these several years, and by my 
past success I begin to hope that in about ten more 
I may establish a right of hearing from you once a 
quarter. The gout neither clears my head nor warms 
my imagination ; and I am ashamed to own to you 
how near the truth I kept in the description of what 
passed by my bedside in the reading of your letter. 
The scene was really such as I painted it ; and the 
company was much better than you seem to think it. 
When 1, who pass a great part, very much the great- 
est, of my life alone, sally forth into the world, I am 
very far from expecting to improve myself by the 
conversation I find there; and still further from 
caring one jot of what passes there. In short I am 
no longer the bubble you knew me ; and therefore 
when I mingle in society it is purely for my amuse- 
ment. If mankind divert me (and I defy them to 
give me your distemper, the spleen), it is all I expect 
or ask of them. By tliis sincere confession, you 
may perceive that your great masters of reason are 
not for my turn ; their thorough bass benumbs my 
faculties. I seek the fiddle or the flute ; something 
to raise, or something to calm my spirits agreeably ; 
gay flights, or soothing images. I do not dislike a 
fellow whose imagination runs away with him, and 
who has wit enough to be half mad ; nor him who 
atones for a scanty imagination by an ample fund of 
oddnesses and singularity. If good sense and real 
knowledge prevail a little too much in any character, 
I desire there may be at least some latent ridicule, 
which may be calletl forth upon occasion and render 
the person a tolerable companion. By this sketch 
you may judge of my acquaintance. The dead friends 
with whom 1 pass my time you know. The living 
ones are of the same sort, and therefore few. 

I pass over that paragraph of your letter which is 
a kind of an elegy on a departed minister ;•» and 1 
promise you solemnly neither to mention him nor 
think of him more till I come to do him justice in a 
history of the first twenty years of this century, 
which I believe I shall write if 1 live three or four 
years longer. But I must take a little more notice 
of the paragraph which follows. The verses I sent 
you are very bad, because they are not very good ; 
mediocribiis esse pok'tiSy non dt, non homines^ &c. I 
did not send them to be admired ; and you would 
do them too much honour if you criticised them. 
Pope took the best party, for he said not one word 
to me about them. All I desire of you is, to con- 
sider them as a proof that you have never been out 
of my thoughts, though you have been so long out 
of my sight ; and if I remember you upon paper for 
the future it shall be in prose. 

I must, on this occasion, set you right as to an 
opinion which I should be very sorry to have you 
entertain concerning me. The term esprit fort^ in 
Epglish freethinker, is, according to my observation, 
wiually applied to them whom I look upon to be the 

■ Indorsed *' Answered, December.” 

** The earl of Oaiord, who died in June, 1784. 
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pesU of society, because their endeavours are di- 
rected to loosen the bands of it, and to take at least 
one curb out of the mouth of that wild beast man, 
when it would be well if he was checked by half a 
score others. Nay, they go further. Revealed Re- 
ligion is a lofty and pompous structure, erected close 
to the humble and plain building of Natural Reli- 
gion. Some have objected to you who are the 
architects et lea concierges (we want that word in 
English) of the former — to you who built, or at least 
repair the house, and who show the rooms that to 
strengthen some parts of your O'wn building you 
shake and even sap the foundations of the other. 
And between you and me, Mr. Dean, this charge 
may be justified in several instances. But still your 
intention is not to demolish. Whereas the eaprit 
fortt or the freethinker, is so set upon pulling down 
your house about your ears, that, if he was let alone, 
he would destroy the other for being so near it, and 
mingle both in one common ruin. I therefore not 
only disown but detest this character. If, indeed, 
by esprit forty or freethinker, you only mean a man 
who makes a free use of his reason, who searches 
after truth without passion or prejudice, and adheres 
inviolably to it, you mean a wise and honest man, 
and such a one as I labour to be. The faculty of 
distinguishing between right and wrong, true and 
false, which we call reason or common sense, which 
is given to every man by our bountiful Creator, and 
which most men lose by neglect, is the light of the 
mind, and ought to guide all operations of it. To 
abandon this rule, and to guide our thoughts by any 
other, is full as absurd as it would be if you should 
put out your eyes and borrow even the best staff 
that ever was in the family of the Staffsy^ when you 
set out upon one of your dirty journeys. Such free- 
thinkers as these I am sure you cannot, even in 
your apostolical capacity, disapprove ; for since the 
truth of the divine revelation of Christianity is as 
evident as matters of fact, on the belief of which so 
much depends, ought to be, and agreeable t^) all our 
ideas of justice, these freethinkers must ueeds be 
Christians on the best foundation ; on that which St. 
Paul himself established (I think it was St. Paul), 
omnia prohatCy quod honum est tenete. 

But you have a further security from these free- 
thinkers, I do not say a better, and it is this ; the 
persons I am describing think for themselves and 
to themselves. Should they unhappily not be con- 
vinced by your arguments, yet they will certainly 
think it their duty not to disturb the peace of the 
world by opposing you. The peace and happiness 
of mankind is the great aim of these freethinkers ; 
and therefore, as those among them who remain in- 
credulous will not oppose you, so those whom rea- 
son, enlightened by grace, has made believers may 
be sorry, and may express their sorrow as I have 
done, to see religion perverted to purposes so con- 
trary to her true intention and first design. Can a 
good Christian behold the ministers of the meek and 
humble Jesus exercising an insolent and cruel usurp- 
ation over their brethren t or the messengers of 
peace and good news setting all mankind together 
by the earsi or that religion which breathes charity 
and universal benevolence, spilling more blood, upon 
reflection and by system, than the most barbarous 
heathen ever did in the heat of action and fury of 
conquest! Can he behold all this without a holy 
indignation and not be criminal! Nay, when he 
turns his eyes from those tragical scenes, and con- 
siders the ordinary tenor of things, do you not think he 
will be shocked to observe metaphysics substituted to 
the theory, and ceremony to the practice of morality % 

■ Au allusiou to Bickerstaff. 


I make no doubt but you are by this time abund- 
antly convinced of my orthodoxy, and that you will 
name me no more in the same breath with Spinosa, 
whose system of one infinite substance 1 despise and 
abhor, as I have a right to do, because 1 am able to 
show why 1 despise and abhor it. 

You desire me to return home, and you promise 
me, in that case, to come to London, loaden with 
your travels. I am sorry to tell you that London is, 
in my apprehension, as little likely as Dublin to be 
our place of rendezvous. The reasons for this ap- 
prehension I pass over ; but I cannot agree to wha4 
you advance with the air of a maxim, that exile is 
the greatest punishment to men of virtue, because 
virtue consists in loving our country. Examine the 
nature of this love, from whence it arises, how it is 
nourished, what the bounds and measures of it are, 
and after that you will discover how far it is virtue, 
and where it becomes simplicity, prejudice, folly, 
and even enthusiasm. A virtuous man in exile may 
properly enough be styled unfortunate, but he can- 
not be called unhappy. You remember the reason 
which Brutus gave — “ Because wherever he goes he 
carries his virtue with him.'' There is a certain 
bulky volume which grows daily, and the title of 
which must, I think, be Noctes Gallicce. There you 
may pertiaps one day or other see a dissertation 
upon this subject ; and to return you threatening for 
threatening, you shall be forced *o read it out, 
though you yawn from the first to the last page. 

The word Ireland was struck out of the paper you 
mention ; that is to satisfy your curiosity, and to 
kindle it anew I will tell you that this anecdote, 
which I know not how you came by, is neither the 
only one nor the most considerable one of the same 
kind. The person you are so inquisitive about* re- 
turns into England at the end of October. She has 
so great a mind to see you that I am not sure she 
will not undertake a journey to Dublin. It is not 
so far from London to Dublin as from Spain to 
Padua ; and you are as well worth seeing as Livy. 
But I would much rather you would leave the 
humid climate and the dull company, in which, ac- 
cording to your account, a man might grow old be- 
tween twenty and thirty. Set your foot on the con- 
tinent ; I dare promise that you will, in a fortnight, 
have gone back the ten years you lament so much, 
and be returned to that age at which 1 left you. 
With what pleasure should I hear you 

Inter vina fugam Stell® mcerere protcrv® ? 

Adieu. 

FROM EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 

Wimple, November 2, 1724. 

Good Mr. Dear, — There has nothing of late given 
me 80 much real trouble and uneasiness as my 
having so long deferred writing to you, to make my 
acknowledgments for your most kind letter, and to 
assure you that I took every part of your obliging 
letter in the manner you would wish me to do : I 
must say that amid my grief and concern it gave me 
a secret pleasure to find that I was thought of by 
you ; and what was a greater addition, that you still 
retained the same thoughts and sentiments of my 
dear father, and that you had not laid aside the de- 
sign you once entertained of transmitting his name 
and story to posterity. 1 did delay writing some 
time bedkuse I was in great hopes I should have 
been able to have given you a much more satisfac- 
tory account than I am now able to give, notwith- 
standing the search 1 have made in answer to your 
question “ if he had left any memoirs behind him 

■ HU lordship’s second wife was a French lady, and niece t« 

iwlebruted Madame ile Maintcnon 
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I tappoae you mean in relation to himself. I have 
hot been able to find any among his papers in town. 
This, with some other affairs, drew the time into the 
length it is ; but I assure you, if I have the satisfac- 
tion to hear from you again (as I hope I shall), I 
will be more punctual in my returns ; for I will 
allow nobody to value and esteem you more than 

There is certainly a very great number of mate- 
rials for a history, a vast collection of letters and 
other papers ; a great deal may be supplied else- 
where ; but give me leave to say tliat if you do not 
come into England nothing can b* done ; it will not 
be possible to do anything to purpose. Without 
this view there would be nobody more welcome to 
me than yourself ; you should live in your own way, 
and do just what was most agreeable to you ; I have 
houses enough, you shall take your choice : I must 
with earnestness repeat it to you again that I beg 
you will think of this matter seriously. 

As to what you mention of the picture, I have 
often heard my father say that he did design to sit 
for you, but did not: I shall certainly take care that 
you shall have a picture, and a good one : pray let 
me know 'what size you would have it of; if you de- 
sign it should fit any particular place you must send 
me the exact measure of the place. 

Your sister [lady Oxford], as you used to call her, 
is much your servant; she has been at the Bath for 
some time ; she is better than when she went. I 
suppose you hear sometimes from our friend Mr. 
Pope : he has taken another voyage into Homer- 
land,* as Gay c.alls it ; I wish he may make an ad- 
vantageous voyage of it. 

I doubt you will say that since I was so long be- 
fore I began to write that now I have begun I do 
not know when to end ; I will therefore tell you 
that I am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, Oxford. 

I desire your acceptance of a ring, a small remem- 
brance of my father. How shall I send it youl 

FROM A QUi^KER.’* 

When tliree lumdreJ poiinds were offered for taking up the 
drapier in 1724. 

** And the people said unto Saul, Shall Jonathan 
die, who hath wrought this great salvation in Israelt 
God forbid : as the Lord liveth, there shall not one 
hair of his head fall to the ground ; for he wrought 
with God this day. So the people rescued Jonathan 
that he died 1101 .”*= 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

. Quilca, January 25, 1725. 

I HAVE a packet of letters which 1 intended to send 
by Molly, who has been stopped three days by the 
bad weather ; but now I will send them by the post 
to-morrow to Kells, and enclosed to Mr. Tickell ; 
there is one to you, and one to Janies Stopford. 

I can do no work this terrible weather, which has 
put us all seventy times out of patience. I have been 
deaf nine days, and am now pretty well recovered 
again. 

Pray desire Mr. Stanton and Mr. Worral to con- 
tinue giving themselves some trouble with Mr. Pratt ; 
but, let it succeed or not, I hope I shall be easy. 

Mrs. Johnson swears it will rain till Michaelmas. 
She is so pleased with her pickaxe that shf wears it 
fastened to her girdle on her left side, in balance 
with her watch. Tlie lake is strangely overflown, 

“ Traniiatlon of the Odyssey. 

^ Auuthor member of this society testified his great esteem 
for our autiior in a more substantial manner Uian words. See 
letter, March 29, 1724. 

1 Sam. xiv 45. 


and we are desperate about turf, being forcetl to buy 
it three miles off ; and Mrs, Johnson (God help her!) 
gives you many a curse. Your mason is come, bu 
cannot yet work upon your garden. Neither can I 
agree with him about the great wall. For i be rea4 
vide the letter you will have on Monday, if Mr. Tickell 
uses you well. 

The news of this country is, that the maid you 
sent down, John Farelly’s sister, is married ; but th* 
portion and settlement are yet a secret. The cowi 
here never give milk on Midsummer eve. 

You would wonder what carking and caring there 
is among us for small beer and lean mutton, and 
starved lamb, and stopping gaps, and driving cattle 
from the corn. In that we are all-to-be-Dingleyed. 

The ladies’ room smokes ; the rain drops from the 
skies into the kitchen ; our servants eat and drink 
like the devil, and pray for rain, which entertains 
them at cards and sleep ; which are much lighter 
than spades, sledges, and crows. Their maxim is. 

Eat like a Turk, 

Sleep like a dormouse ; 

Be last at work. 

At victuals foremost. 

Which is all at present ; hoping you and your good 
family are well, as we are all at this present writing, 
&c. 

Robin has just carried out a load of bread and 
cold meat for breakfast ; this is their way ; but now 
a cloud hangs over them, for fear it should hold up 
and the clouds blow oft’. 

1 write on till Molly comes in for the letter. O, 
what a draggletail will she be before she gets to 
Dublin ! I wisli she may not happen to fall upon her 
back by the way. 

I affirm against Aristotle, that cold and rain con- 
gregate homogones, for tliey gather together you and 
your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. Happy wea- 
ther for Mrs. Maul, Betty, and Stopford, and all true 
1 lovers of cards and laziness. 

THE BLESSINGS OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 

Far from our debtors, 

No Dublin letters, 

I Not seen by our betters. 

THE PLAQUES OF A COUNTRY LIFE, 

A companion with news, 

A great want of shoes ; 

Eat lean meat, or choose ; 

A church without pews. 

Our horses astray. 

No straw, oats, or liay ; 

December in May, 

Our boys run away. 

All servants at play. 

Molly sends for the letter. 

TO MRS. PRATT. 

On her present of a lire screen adorned with painted maps. 

March 18, 1725. 

Madam, — Mrs. Fitzmaurice did the unkindest thing 
she could imagine; she sends an open note by a 
servant (for she was too much a prude to write me a 
letter), desiring that the dean of St. Patrick’s should 
inquire for one Howard, master of a ship, who had 
brought over a screen to him, the said dean, from 
Mrs. Pratt. Away 1 ran to the custom-house, 
where they told me the ship was expected every daj ; 
hut the god of winds, in confederacy with Mrs. Fitz- 
maurice to teaze me, kept the ship at least a month 
longer, and left me miserable in a state of impati- 
ence, between hope and fear, worse than a lady who 
w in pain that her clothes will not be ready against 
me birthday. I will not move your good nature by 
representing how many restless nights and dajs 1 
have passed) with what dreams my sleep hath been 
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disturbed, where I sometimes saw the ship sinking, 
niy screen floating in the sea, and the mermaids 
struggling which of them should get it for their own 
apartment. At last Medlycott, whose heart in- 
clines him to pity the distressed, gave me notice of 
its safe arrival; he interposed his authority, and, 
overruling the tedious forms of the custom-house, 
sent my screen to the deanery, where it was imme- 
diately opened, on Tuesday the 16th instant, three 
minutes seven seconds after four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the day being fiiir but somewhat windy, the 
sun in Aries, and the moon within thirty-nine hours 
eight seconds and a half of being full ; all which I 
had, by consulting Ptolemy, found to be fortunate in- 
cidents, prognosticating that with due care my screen 
will escape the mops of the housemaid and the 
greasy hands of the footmen. 

At the opening the screen just after dinner, some 
company of both sexes were present ; the ladies were 
full of malice, and the men of envy, while I remained 
very affectedly calm. But all agreed that nothing 
showed a better judgment than to know how to 
make a proper present, and that no present could be 
more judiciously chosen ; for no man in this kingdom 
wanted a screen so much as myself, and besides, 
since I had left the world, it was very kind to send 
“ The World*’ to me. However, one of the ladies 
affirmed “ that your gift was an open reflection upon 
my age ; that she had made the same present some 
lime ago to her grandfather ; and that she could not 
imagine how any of her sex wound send a screen to 
a gentleman without a design to insinuate that he 
was absolutely un homme sans consequence.** For 
my own part, I confess I never expected to be 
sheltered by the world, when I have been so ong 
endeavouring to shelter myself from it. 

See how ill you bestow your favour, where you 
meet with nothing but complaints and reproaches 
instead of acknowledgments, for thinking, in the 
midst of courts and diversions, upon an absent and 
insignificant man, buried in obscurity: but I know 
it is as hard to give thanks as to take them ; there- 
fore I shall say no more than that I received your 
acceptable present just as I am sure you desire I 
should. Though I cannot sit under my own vine or 
my own fig-tree, yet I will sit under my own screen 
and bless the giver ; but I cannot promise it will 
add one jot to the love and esteem I have for you, be- 
cause it is impossible for me to be more than 1 have 
always been, and shall ever continue, madam, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I just observe that the two celestial maps are 
jdaced at the bottom, within two inches of the ground, 
which is the most fashionable circumstance in the 
whole work. 

I sometimes dine in a third place with your stoic 
Mr. Pratt ; and find he continues in health, but of 
late very busy, and a courtier. 

I desire to present my most humble service to my 
lady Saville. 

Mr. Fitzmaurice dines temperately at a tavern ; 
and sometimes with clergymen, for want of better 
company. 

Mr. Medlycott dines with me every Sunday, and 
goes to church like anything. 

Mrs. Fitzmaurice is left desolate ; I reckoned but 
fifteen ladies and five gentlemen the other night in 
her play-room, and I condoled with her upon it. It 
U thought she will fall out with my lady Carteret for 
drawing away her company ; but at present they are 
very great, as I find by consultii^ them both. 

1 think you are acquainted with lady W^neley; if 
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BO, tell her how angry I am at her not coming w 
Ireland as 1 expected, and was told she was actually 
landed : whereupon, being at that time confined by 
a deafness, I wrote her a most cavalier letter, which 
being brought back, I tore in a rage. 

Miss Carteret is every day getting new magazinei 
of arms, to destroy all England upon her return. 

TO LORD CARTERET. 

Deanery -house, April 17, 1725. 

My Lord, — I have been so long aftlicted with a deaf- 
ness, and at present with a giddiness in my head, 
(both old distempers), that I have not been able to 
attend your excellency and my lady Carteret, as my 
inclination and duty oblige me; and I am now 
hastening into the country, to try what exercise and 
better air will do toward my recovery. Not knowing 
how long I may be absent, or how soon you may think 
fit to leave this kingdom, I take this occasion of re- 
turning your excellency and my lady Carteret my 
most humble acknowledgments for your great civil- 
ities toward me, which 1 wish it were in ray power 
to deserve. 

I have only one humble request to make to your 
excellency, which I had in my heart ever since you 
were nominated lord-lieutenant ; and it is in favour 
of Mr. Sheridan. I beg you will take your time for 
bestowing on him some church living to the value 
of 150/. per annum. He is agreed on all hands to 
have done more public service, by many degrees, in 
the education of lads, than any five of his vocation, 
and has much more learning than usually falls to the 
share of those who profess teaching, being perfectly 
skilled in the Greek as well as Latin tongue, and 
acquainted with all the ancient writers, in poetry, 
philosophy, and liistory. He is a man of good sense, 
modesty, and virtue. His greatest fault is a wife 
and four children ; for which there is no excuse, but 
that a wife is thought necessary to a schoolmaster. 
His constitution is so weak that in a few years he 
must give up his business ; and probably must starve 
without some preferment, for which he is an ill soli- 
citor. My lord bishop of Elphin has promised to 
recommend this request to your excellency. And I 
hope you will please to believe that it proceeds 
wholly from justice and humanity, for he is neither 
a dependant nor relation of mine. 

I humbly take my leave ; and remain with the 
utmost respect, my lord, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, June 28, 1725, 
You run out of your time so merrily, that you are 
forced to anticipate it like a young heir that spends 
his fortune faster than it comes in ; for your letter is 
dated to-morrow, June 29, and God knows when it 
was writ, or what Saturday you mean, but I suppose 
it is the next, and therefore your own mare, and Dr. 
Swift’s horse or mare, or some other horse or mare, 
with your own mare aforesaid, shall set out on Wed- 
nesday next, which will be June 30, and so they will 
have two nights’ rest if you begin your journey on 
Saturday. You are an unlucky devil to get a living* 
the furthest in the kingdom from Quilca. If it be 
worth 200/. a-year, my lord-lieutenant has but barely 
kept his word, for the other fifty must go in a curate 
and visitation charges, and poxes, proxies I mean. If 
you are under the bishop of Cork,** he is a capricious 
gentleman ; but you must flatter him monstrously 
upon his learning and his writings ; that you have 
read his book against Toland a hundred times, and 
his sermons (if he has printed any) have been always 

“ In the county of Cork. * Dr. Peter Brown. 
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four model, Ac, Be not disappointed if your living 
does not answer the sum. Get letters of recom- 
mendation to the bishop and principal clergy, and 
to your neighbouring parson or parsons particularly. 
I often advised you to get some knowledge of tithes 
and church livings. You must learn the extent of 
your parish, the general quantity of arable land and 
pasture in your parish, the common rate of tithes for 
an acre of the several sorts of com, and of fleeces 
and lambs, and to see whether you have any glebe. 
Pray act like a man of this world. I doubt, being 
so far oflv you must not let your living as I do, to the 
several farmers, but to one man ; but by all means 
do not let it for more than one year, till you are surely 
apprised of the real worth ; and even then never let 
it for above three. Pray take my advice for once, 
and be very busy while you are there. It is one 
good circumstance that you got such a living in a 
convenient time, and just when tithes are fit to be 
let ; only wool and lamb are due in spring, or perhaps 
belong to the late incumbent. You may learn all 
on the spot, and your neighbouring parsons may be 
very useful if they please, but do not let them be 
your tenants. Advise with archdeacon Wall, but do 
not follow him in all things. Take care of the prin- 
cipal squire or squires, they will all tell you the 
worst of your living : so will the proctors and tithe- 
jobbers; but you will pick out truth from among 
them. Pray show yourself a man of abilities. After 
all, I am but a weak brother myself ; perhaps some 
clergy in Dublin who know that country will further 
inform you. Mr. Townshend of Cork will do you 
any good offices on my account without any letter. 
Take the oaths heartily to the powers that be, and 
remember that party was not made for depending 
puppies. I forgot one principal thing, to take care 
of going regularly through all the forms of oaths and 
inductions ; for the least wrong step will put you to 
the trouble of repassing your patent, or voiding your 
living. 

TO DR, SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, June 29, 1725. 

T WROTE to you yesterday, and said as many things as 
I could then think on, and gave it to a boy of Kells who 
brought me yours. It is strange that I and Stella, 
and Mrs. Mackfadin,® should light on the same 
thought to advise you to make a great appearance of 
temperance while you are abroad. But Mrs, Johnson 
and I go further, and say you must needs observe all 
grave forms, for the want of which both you and I have 
suffered. On supposal that you are under the bishop 
of Cork, I send you a letter enclosed to him, which I 
desire you will seal. Mrs, Johnson puA me in mind 
to caution you not to drink or pledge any health in 
his company, for you know his weak side in tliat mat- 
ter.** I hope Mr. Tickell has not complimented you 
with what fees are due to him for your patent; I wish 
you would say to him (if he refuses them) that I told 
you it was Mr. Addison s maxim to excuse nobody ; 
for here, says he, I may have forty friends whose fees 
may be two guineas apiece ; then I lose eighty gui- 
neas, and my friends save but two apiece. 

I must tell you, Dan Jackson ruined his living by 
huddling over the first year, and then hoping to mend 
it the next ; therefore pray take all the care you can to 
inquire into the value, and set it at the best rate to sub- 
stantial people, 

I know not whether you are under the bishop of 
Cork or not : if not, you may bum the letter. 

I must desire that you will not think of enlarging 

* Mrs. Macfadin was mother to Dr. Sheridan’s wife. 

«> He wrote a pamphlet against drinking to file memory of 
the dead. 


your expenses, no not for some years to come, much 
less at present; but rather retrench them. You 
might have lain destitute till Antichrist came, for 
anything you could have got from those you us^ to 
treat ; neither let me hear of one rag of better clothes 
for your wife or brats, but rather plainer than ever. 
This is positively Stella's advice as well as mine. She 
says now you need not be ashamed to be thought poor. 

We compute you cannot be less than thirty days 
absent ; and pray do not employ your time in lolling 
a-bed till noon to read Homer, but mind your business 
effectually: and we think you ought to have no 
breaking up this August: but affect to adhere to your 
school closer than ever; because you will find that 
your ill-wishers will give out you are now going to 
quit your school, since you have got preferment, &c. 

Pray send me a large bundle of exercises, gootl as 
well as bad, for I want something to read. 

I would have you carry down three or four sermons, 
and preach every Sunday at your own church, and be 
very devout. 

1 sent you in my last a bill of twenty pounds on Mr. 
Worral ; I hope you have received it. 

Pray remember to leave the pamphlet with Wor- 
ral, and give him directions, unless you have settled it 
already some other way. You know it must come out 
just when the parliament meets. 

Keep these letters where I advise you about your 
living, till you have taken advice. 

Keep very regular hours for the sake of your health 
and credit; and wherever you lie anight within twenty 
miles of your living, be sure call the family that even- 
ing to prayers. 

I desire you will wet no commission with your old 
crew, nor with any but those who befriend you, as Mr. 
Tickell, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO LORD CARTERET. 

July 8, 1725. 

My Lord, — I am obliged to return your excellency 
my most humble thanks for your favour to Mr. Sheri- 
dan, because when I recommende<l him to you I re* 
ceived a very gracious aiiswer; and yet I am sensible 
that your chief motive to make some provision for him 
was, what became a great and good person, your dis- 
tinguishing him as a man of learning, and one who 
deserved encouragement on account of his great 
diligence and success in a most laborious and difficult 
employment [a schoolmaster]. 

Since your excellency has had an opportunity so 
early in your government of gratifying your English 
dependants by a bishopric and the l^st deanery in the 
kingdom [Down] , I cannot but hope that the clergy 
of Irelana will have their share in your patronage. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who has 
not A near alliance with some of that body ; and most 
of them who have sons usually breed one of them to 
the church; although they have been of late years 
much discouraged and discontented by seeing strangers 
to the country almost perpetually taken into the 
greatest ecclesiastical preferments ; and too often, under 
governors very different from your excellency, the 
choice of persons was not to be accounted for either to 
prudence or justice. 

The misfortune of having bishops perpetually from 
England, as it must needs quench the spirit of emula- 
tion among us to excel in learning and the study of di- 
vinity, 80 it produces another great discouragement, 
that those prelates usually draw after them colonies of 
|Dtu^ nephews, cousins, or old college companions, to 
whom they bestow the best preferments in their gift , 
and fhus the young men sent into the church from th# 
university here have no better prospect than to be 
curates or small country vicars for life. 
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^ It will become eo excellent a governor as you a 
attle to moderate this great partiality ; wherein as you 
will act with justice and reason, so you will gain the 
thanks and prayers of the whole nation, and take away 
one great cause of universal discontent. Fori believe 
your excellency will agree tliat there is not another 
xingdom in Europe where the natives (even those de- 
scended from the conquerors) have been treated as if 
tliey were almost unqualified for any employment 
either in church or state. 

Your excellency, when I had the honour to attend 
you, was pleased to let me name some clergymen who 
are generally understood by their brethren to be tlie 
most distinguished for their learnitig and piety. I 
remem l)er the persons were, Dr. Delany, Dr. Ward of 
the north, Mr. Ecklin, Mr. Synge of Dublin, and Mr. 
Corbet ; they were named by me without any regard 
to friendship, having little commerce with most of 
them, but only the universal character they bear : this 
was the method I always took with my lord Oxford at 
his own command, who was pleased to believe that I 
would not be swayed by any private affections, and 
confessed I never deceived bim ; for I always dealt 
openly when I offered anything in belialf of a friend, 
wnich was but seldom : l^cause in that case I gene- 
rally made use of the common method at court to 
solicit by another. 

I shall say nothing of the young men among the 
clergy, of whom the three ho|)efullest are said to be 
Mr. Stopford, Mr. King, and Mr. Dobbs, all fellows 
of the college, of whom I am only acquainted with the 
first. But these are not likely to be great expecters 
under your excellency’s administration, according to 
the usual period of governors here. 

If I have dealt honestly in representing such persons 
among the clergy as are generally allowed to have the 
most merit, I think I have done you a service, and am 
sure I have made you a great compliment, by dis- 
tinguishing you from most great men I have known 
these thirty years j)a8t; whom I have always ob- 
served to act as if they never received a true 
character, nor had any value for the best ; and con- 
sequently dispensed their favours without the least 
regard to abilities or virtue. And this defect I have 
often found among those from whom I least ex- 
jHscted it. 

That your excellency may long live a* blessing and 
ornament to your country, by pursuing as you have 
hitherto done the steps of honour and virtue, is the 
most earnest wish and prayer of, ray lord, your excel- 
lency's most obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE REV. MR. WORRALL. 

Quilca, July 12, 1785. 

I HAVE received your letter, and thank you heartily 
for it I know not anybody except yourself who 
would have been at so much trouble to assist me, and 
who could have so good success, which I take as 
kindly as if you had saved me from utter ruin; al- 
though I have witnesses that I acted with indifferency 
enough when I was sure I was not worth a groat 
besides my goods. There appears to be only 100/. 
remaining according to my account (except this last 
quarter), and if I lose it it is a trifle in comparison of 
what you have recovered for me. I think Mr. Pratt 
has acted very generously, and like a true friend, as I 
always took him to be ; and I have likewise good wit- 
nesses to swear that I was more concerned at his 
misfortunes than my own. And so repeating my 
thanks to you, but not able to express them as I ought, 
I shall say no more on this subject, only that you may 
inquire where the money may be safely put out at 6/. 


per cent. I beg iiardon that I did not compute the 
interest of sir William Fowiies’s money, which reduces 
what is due to me about 59/. All of consequence is 
my note to him for 100/. 

1 gave over all hopes of my hay as much as I did 
of my money ; for I reckoned the weather had ruined 
it; but your good management can conquer the 
weather. But Charles Grattan, the critic, says the 
cocks are too large, considering the bad weather, 
and that tliere is danger they may heat. You know 
liest. 

Mrs. Johnson says you are an ill manager ; for you 
have lost me above 300 apples, and only saved me 
1200 /. 

Do not tell me of difficulties how to keep the— — 
from the waJl-fruit.* You have got so ill a reputation 
by getting my money, that I can take no excuse ; 
and I will have the thing effectually done, though it 
should cost me ten groats. Pray let the ground be 
levelled as you please, as it must likewise be new 
dunged, as good husbandry requires ; friend Ellis will 
assist you. 

I am quite undone by the knavery of Sheriff and 
White, and all you have done for me with Mr. Pratt 
signifies nothing if I must lose 10/. 

I had your letter about Mrs. Johnson's money, and 
she thanks you for your care; and says, considering 
her poverty, you have done as much for her as for me. 
But I thought my letter to you was enough, without a 
letter of attoniey; for all money matters I am the 
greatest cully alive. 

Little good may do you with your favourable 
weadier ; we have had but five good days these twelve 
weeks. 

The ladies are pretty well ; but Mrs. Johnson, after 
a fortnight's great amendment, had yesterday a very 
bad day ; she is now much l)etter. They both present 
their humble service to Mrs. Worrall, and so do I, and 
am ever yours, &c. 

Jo.,'* who brings you this, desired me to lend him 
20/., which I very prudently refused ; but said, if he 
would leave the worth of it in soap and candles in the 
Deanery-house, Mrs. Brent viewing them, I would em- 
power you, as 1 do hereby, to pay him 20/. and place 
it to my account. Jonathan Swift. 

Pray desire Mrs. Brent to have ready a hogshead of 
bottles, packed up as usual, of the same wine with the 
last she sent, and the next carrier shall have orders 
to call for it. 

Let Mrs. Brent take out what candles or soap are ne- 
cessary for the ladies, and only as much as will 
empty two of the boxes, that Jo. may have them ; I 
mean out of those boxes which he is to leave at the 
deanery for my security for the 20/. which he is to 
receive from you. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

London, July 24, 1725. 

Mr. Ford will tell you how I do and what I do. 
Tired with suspense, the only insupjwrUible misfortune 
of life, I desired, after nine years of autumnal promises 
and vernal excuses, a decision ; and very little cared 
what that decision was, provided it left me at liberty to 
settle abroad, or put me on a foot of living agreeably at 
home. The wisdom of the nation has thought fit, in- 
stead of granting so reasonable a request, to pass an act, 
which, fixing my fortune unalterably to this country, 
fixes my person here also : and those who had the least 
mind to see me in England have made it impossible 
for me to live anywhere else. Here I am then, two- 
thirds restored, my person safe (unless I meet hereafter 

• In Naboth’s vineyard. 

^ Mr. Beaumont, an eminent taUow-chandler at Trim 
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with liarder treahoent than even that of sir Walter 
Raleigh), and my estate, with all the other property 
I have acquired or may acquire, secured to me. But 
the attainder is kept carefully and prudently in force, 
lest so corrupt a member should come again into the 
house of lords, and his bad leaven should sour that 
sweet untainted mass. This much I thought I might 
say about my private affairs to an old friend, without 
diverting him too long from his labours to promote the 
advantage of the church and state of Ireland ; or from 
his travels into those countries of giants and nigmieg 
from whence lie imports a cargo I value at a higher rate 
than that of the richest galleon. Ford brought the 
dean of Derry [Dr. Berkeley] to see me. Unfortu- 
nately for me, I was then out of town; and the journey 
of the former into Ireland will perhaps defer for some 
time my making acquaintance with the other; which 
I am sorry for. I would not by any means lose the 
opportunity of knowing a man who can espouse in 
good earnest the system of Father Malebranche, and 
who is fond of going a missionary into the West Indies.® 
My zeal for the propagation of the gospel will hardly 
carry me so far ; but my spleen against Europe has 
more than once made me think of buying tlie do- 
minion of Bermudas, and spending the remainder of 
iny days as far as possible from those people with whom 
1 have passed the drst and greatest part of my life. 
Health and every other natural comfort of life is to be 
had there lietter than here. As to imaginary and 
artificial pleasures, we are philosophers enough to de- 
spise them. What say you? Will you leave your 
Hibernian flock to some other shepherd, and transplant 
yourself with me into the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean ? We will form a society more reasonable and 
more useful than that of Dr. Berkeley’s college : and 
I promise you solemnly, as supreme magistrate, not to 
sufler the currency of Woods halfpence: nay, the 
coiner of tiiem shall be hanged if he presumes to set 
his foot on our island. 

Let me hear how you are and what you do ; and if 
you really have any latent kindness still at the bottom 
of your heart for me, say something very kind to me, 
for I do not dislike being cajoled. If your heart tells 
you nothing, say nothing, that I may take the hint 
and wean myself from you by degrees. Whether I 
shall compass it or not, God knows ; but surely this is 
the properest place in the world to renounce friendship 
in or to forget obligations. Mr. Ford says he will be 
with us again by the beginning of the winter. Your 
star [Mrs. Johnson] will probably hinder you from 
taking the same journey. Adieu, dear dean, I had 
something more to say to you, almost as important as 
what 1 have said already, but company comes in upon 
me, and relieves you. 


FROM THE KARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, July 26, 1726. 

Reverend Sir, — Mr. Clayton going to Ireland, 1 take 
the opportunity of writing to you, in the first place to 
tell you that I am ready to make good my promise 
which I made of sending you a picture of my father. 
The painter has done his part, so that the picture is 
now ready, but I do not know how to send it to you 
safe : you did tell me a gentleman should call, but 
where he lives, or who he is, I know not. I am very 
desirous you should have it, becatjue it hath t>een so long 
coming : and 1 am very ambitious of doing anything 
that may in the least be agreeable to you. You had 
heard of this sooner, but I have been for three months 
out of town ; I made a long progress, even beyond 
Edinburgh fifty miles. 

I inquire of you sometimes of dean Berkeley I was 

» Berkeley’s scheme for settling in the Bermudas. 

k Dr. Berkeley was then the deun of Derry. 


sorry to hear that you were troubled with tl..j,t melan- 
choly distemper the want of hearing, althoug.i in somt 
cases it is gmal ; but one would have it in one’s power 
to hear or not hear, as it suits best with one’s inclina- 
tions. 

I am also sorry that there is no mention made of any 
design of your coming into England. I long much 
for it, and do flatter myself with the thoughts of seeing 
you under my roof, where you shall exert more 
authority than I will allow to belong to any bishops 

made since .• Do not lay aside all thoughts 

of coming over ; change of air may do you good as 
well as the voyage. I thank God your sister is very 
well, considering the way she is in ; I hope in two 
months, or thereabouts, she will be much better : she 
presents her humble service to you. Peggy is very 
well. 

Pope is well, I suppose; he is rambling about the 
country. 1 have the jdeasure of seeing a picture which 
is very like you every day, and is as good a picture as 
ever Jarvis painted. I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant and brother, Oxford. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Quilca, August 27, 1726. 

I WAS heartily sorry to hear you had got the gout, 
being a disease you have so little pretence to ; for you 
have been all your life a great walker and a little 
drinker. Although it be no matter how you got your 
disease, since it was not by your vices; yet I do not 
love to think I was an instrument, by leading you a 
walk of eight or nine miles, where your pride to show 
your activity in leaping down a ditch hurt your foot 
in such a manner as to end in your present disease. 

I have not heard of Mr. Webb, and if he should 
come here I can do nothing with him ; for I shall not 
take my own judgment, but leave it to some able 
lawyer to judge and recommend the security ; for now 
it is time for me to learn some worldly wisdom. 

I thank you for the purchase you have made of 
Bristol beer; it will soon pay for itself by saving me 
many a bottle of wine ; but 1 am afraid it is not good 
for your gout. 

My deafness has left me above three weeks, and 
therefore I exj^ect a visit from it soon ; and it is some- 
what less vexations here in the country, because none 
are about me but those who are used to it. 

Mrs. Worrall’s observation is like herself; she is an 
absolute corrupted city lady, and does not know the 
pleasures of the country, even of this place, with all its 
millions of inconveniences. But Mrs. Dingley is of 
her opinion, and would rather live in a Dublin cellar 
than a country palace. 

1 would fain have a shed thrown up in the furthest 
corner of Naboth's vineyard, toward the lower end of 
Shebb’s garden, till 1 can find leisure and courage to 
build a better in the centre of the field. Can it be done f 

The weather continues as foul as if there had not 
been a day of rain in the summer, and it will have 
some very ill effect on the kingdom. 

I gave Jack Grattan ^ the papers corrected, and I 
think half spoiled by tlie cowardly caution of him and 
others. He promised to transcribe them time enough, 
and my desire is they may be ready to be published 
upon the first day the parliament meets. 1 nope you 
will contrive it among you that it may be sent un- 
known (as usual) to some printer with proper direc- 
tions. I had lately a letter without a name, telling 
me that I have got a sop to hold my tongue, and that 
i4t is determined we must have that grievance, &o.| 
forced on us. 

a The accession of George I. 

A very worthy clergyman. 
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3fy niteatiun Is to return about the beginintig of 
October, if wiy occasions do not biiidei* me. Before 
that lime it will be seen how the parliament will act. 
They who talk with me think they will be slaves as 
usual, and led where the government pleases. 

My humble service to Mrs. Worrall. The ladies 
present theirs to you both. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM EDWARD EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street. August 30. 1725. 

Reverend Sir, — 1 received the favour of your letter; 

I am vexed that the trifle of the ring should not have 
reached you ; I found where the fault lay ; I hope you 
will soon receive both the picture and the ring safe : I 
have ordered them to the care of Erasmus Lewis, esq., 
our old friend, and he is a punctual man, and is well 
acquainted with Mr. Ford and my lord Arran's chap- 
lain, Mr. Charleton; sol hojie this method will not 
fail that I have now taken. I would not be wanting 
in the least trifle by which I might show the value 
and esteem I have and always must and will have for 
you. 

The picture I have of you is the same which Mr. 
Jervis drew of you in Ireland, and it is very like you, 
and is a very good picture; and though Mr. Jervis is 
honoured with the place of his majesty's painter, he 
cannot paint a picture I shall so much value as I do 
chat of the dean of St. Patrick’s. 

My old *fellow collegiate ® has done so right a thing 
as to prefer one of your recommendation. I am, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, Oxford. 

My wife sends her compliments to you ; she is as well 

as can be expected. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

Quilca, August 31, 1725. 

I HAVE yours of the 28th. I am still to acknowledge 
and thank you for the care of my little affairs. I hope 
I shall not want the silver ; for I hope to be in town 
by the beginning of October, unless extreme good 
weather shall invite me to continue. 

Since Wood's patent is cancelled, it will by no 
means be convenient to have the paper printed, as I 
suppose you and Jack Grattan and Sheridan will 
agree ; therefore, if it be with the printer [Mrs. 
Harding] , I would have it taken back, and the press 
broke, and let her be satisfied. 

The work is done, and there is no more need of the 
drapier. 

Mrs. Johnson does not understand what you mean 
by her stamped linen, and remembers nothing of it ; 
but supposes it is some jest. 

The ladies are well ; all our services to Mrs. Worrall. 
Mrs. Dingley at last discovered the meaning of the 
stamped linen, which makes that part of my letter 
needless. 

Pray pay Jo Beaumont 41 . for a horse I bought 
from him, and place it to my account. 

Jonathan Swift. 

When Jo. brings you a piece of linen of twenty-four 

yards, pray put my name upon it, and pay him 

6/. Pt. 

FROM MR. ROCHFORT. 

Wednesday morning. September », 1726. 
De.ab Sir, — I find myself stand in need of the advice 
I bestowed on you the other night, and therefore, if 
you have not got rid of your cold, I would prescribe a 
imall iaunt to Belcamp this morning. J f you find 
yourself thus disposed, I will wait for you here in my 
boots : the weather may perhaps look gloomy at the dean- 

* Lord Carteret. He alludes to .Sheridan’s preferment. 

Dr. Crattun's, about five miles from Dublin. 

VOL. n. 


cry ; but I can assure you it is a fine day in the parish,* 
where we set up for as good tastes as our neighbours ; 
to convince you of mine, I send you this invitation. I 
am, dear sir, your much obliged and obedient servant, 
George Rochfobt. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Quilca, Septeml^er 11, 172ft. 

If you are indeed a discarded courtier, you have 
reason to complain, but none at all to wonder ; you 
are too young for many experiences to fall in your way, 
yet you have read enough to make you know the 
nature of man. It is safer for a man's interest to 
blaspheme God than to be of a party ont of power, or 
even to be thought so. And since the last was the 
c.ase, how could you imagine that all mouths would 
not be open when you were received, and in some 
manner preferred, by the goveniment, though in a poor 
way? I tell you there is hardly a Whig in Ireland 
who w(»ul(l allow a potato and buttermilk to a re- 
puted Tory. Neither is there anything in your coun« 
trymen upon this article more than what is common 
to all olher nations, only quoad magis et minus. Toe 
much advertency is not your talent, or else you had 
fled from that text as from a rock. For, as don 
Quixote said to Sancho, “ What business had you to 
speak of a halter in a family where one of it was 
hanged ?” And your innocence is a protection that 
wise men are ashamed to rely on, further than with 
God. It is indeed against common sense to think that 
you should choose such a time, when you had received 
a favour from the lord-lieutenant, and had reason to 
expect more, to discover your disloyalty in the pulpit. 
But what will that avail ? Therefore sit down and be 
quiet, and mind your business as you should do, and 
contract your friendships, and expect no more from 
man than such an animal is capable of, and you will 
every day find my description of yahoos more resem- 
bling. You should think and deal with every man as 
a villain, without calling him so, or flying from him, 
or valuing him less. This is an old true lesson. 'l"ou 
believe every one will acquit you of any regard to 
temporal interest ; and how came you to claim an 
exception from all mankind ? I believe you value 
your temporal interest as much as anybody, but you 
have not tlie arts of pursuing it. You are mistaken. 
Domestic evils are no more within a man than others ; 
and he who cannot bear up against the first will sink 
under the second ; and in my conscience I believe this 
is your case ; for, being of a weak constitution, in an 
employment precarious and tiresome, loaden with 
children, cum uxore neque Uni neque commoda, a man 
of intent and abstracted thinking, enslaved by mathe- 
matics and complaint of the world, this new weight of 
party malice had struck you down, like a feather on a 
norse’s back, already loaden as far as he is able to bear. 
You ought to change the apostle’s expression, and say, 
I will strive to learn in whatever state, &c. 

I will hear none of your visions ; you shall live at 
Quilca but three fortnights and a month in the year ; 
perhaps not so much. You shall make no entertain- 
ments but what are necessary to your interests ; for 
your true friends would rather see you over a piece of 
mutton and a bottle once a quarter; you shall be 
meny at the expense of others ; you shall take cave of 
your health? and go early to bed, and not read late at 
night ; and laugh with all men, without trusting any ; 
and then a fig for the contrivers of your ruin, who now 
have no further thoughts but to stop your progresg, 
which })erhap8 they may not compass, unless J am 
deceived more than is usual. All this you will do, 
si mihi credis, and not dream of printing your aeinrion, 
I which is a project abounding with objections unau- 
A St. Mary’s pariah, about a mile from the doaaery. 

2 p 
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■weralil^ and iriih whidi I could fill this letter. You TO DR. SHERIDAN. 


iay nothing of having preached before the lord-lieu 
tenant, nor whether he is altered tow mli you ; for you 
•peak nothing but generaJi. You think all the world 
has now nothing to do but to pull Mr. Sheridan down ; 
whereas it is nothing but a slap in your turn, and 
away. Lord Oxford once said to me on an occasion, 
“ These fools, because they hear a noise about their 
ears of their own making, think the whole world is 
full of it.” When I come to town we will change all 
this scene, and act like men of the world. Grow 
rich, and you will have no enemies ; go sometimes to 
the castle ; keep fast Mr. Tickell and Balaguer ;• fre- 
quent those on the right side, friends to the present 
powers j drop those who are loud on the wrong party, 
because they know they can suffer nothing by it. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE 

September 14, 1725. 

I NEED not tell you with what real delight I should 
have done anything you desired, and, in particular, 
any good offices in my power towards the bearer of 
your letter, who is this day gone for France. Perhaps 
it is with poets as with prophets, they are so much 
better liked in another country than their own, that 
your gentleman, upon arriving in England, lost his 
curiosity concerning me." However, had he tried, he 
had found me his friend ; I mean, he had found me 
yours. I am disappointed at not knowing better a man 
whom you esteem, and comfort myself only with 
having got a letter from you, with which, after all, I 
sit down a gainer, since, to my great pleasure, it con- 
firms my hope of once more seeing you. After so 
many dispersions and so many divisions, two or three 
of us may vet be gathered together ; not to plot, nor to 
contrive silly schemes of ambition, or vex our own or 
others' hearts with busy vanities, (such as, perhaps, at 
one time of life or other, take their tour in every man,) 
but to divert ourselves, and the world too if it pleases ; 
or, at worst, to laugh at others as innocently and as 
unhurtfully as at ourselves. Your travels [Gulliver's] 

I hear much of ; my own 1 promise you shall never 
more be in a strange land, but a diligent, I hope useful, 
investigation ^ of my own territories.^* I mean no more 
translations, but something domestic, fit for my own 
country and for my own time. 

If you come to us I will find you elderly ladies 
enough that can halloo, and two that can nurse, and 
they are too old and feeble to make too much noise, as 
you will guess when I tell you they are my own mother 
and my own nurse. I can also help you to a lady who 
is as deaf, though not so old, as yourself ; you will be 
pleased with one another, I will engage, though you do 
not hear one another : you will converse like spirits, by 
intuition. What you will most wonder at is, she is 
considerable at court, yet no party-woman ; and lives 
in court, yet would be easy and make you easy. 

One of those you mention, (and I dare say always 
will remember,) Dr. Arbutliuot, is at this time ill of a 
very dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the bow- 
els ; which is broke, but the event is very uncertain. 
Whatever that be, (he bids me tell you, and I write this 
by him,) he lives or dies your faithful friend j and one 
reason he has to desire a little longer life is, the wish to 
see you once more. 

He is gay enough in this circumstance to tell you 
he would give you (if he could) such advice as might 
cure your deafness, but he would not advise you, if you 
were cured, to quit the pretence of it ; because you I 
may by that means hear as much as you will, and an-# 
•wer as little as you please. Believe me, yours, &c. 

• Pihrafce iiecretary to lord Carteret. 

Dr. Jameg Stopford. ‘J The '* Essay on Man.” 

<» Tins Is the first notice he gives Swift of his great work. 


Quilca. Ifeplember 1#, 17»I. 

We liave prevailed with Neal, in spite of his h^^ 
to carry up miss with your directions ; and it is high 
time, for she was run almost wild, though we have 
something civilized her since she came among us. Ycni 
are too short in circumstances. I did not hear you was 
forbid preaching. Have you seen my lord ? Who for- 
bade you to preach? Are you no longer chaplain? 
Do you never go to the castle ? Are you certain of the 
accuser, that it is Tighe? Do you think my lord acts 
thus because he fears it would breed ill humour if he 
should openly favour one who is looked on as of a dif- 
ferent party ? I think that is too mean for him. I do 
not much disapprove your letter, but I think it a wrong 
method ; j)ray read over the enclosed twice, and if you 
do not dislike it let it be sent (not by a servant of 
yours, nor from you) to Mr Tickell. There the case 
is stated as well as I could do it in generals, for want of 
knowing particulars. When I come to town 1 shall 
see the lord-lieutenant, and be as free with him as pos- 
sible. In the mean time 1 believe it may keep cold ; 
however, advise with Mr. Tickell and Mr. Balaguer. 
I should fancy that the bishop of Limerick [Dr. Wil- 
liam Burscough] could easily satisfy his excellency, 
and that my lord-lieutenant believes no more of youi 
guilt than I, and therefore it can be nothing but to 
satisfy the noise of party at this juncture that he acts 
as he does ; and if so (as I am confident it is) the effect 
will cease with the cause. But, without doubt, Tighe 
and others have dinned the words Tory and Jacobite 
into his excellency’s ears, and therefore your text, &c., 
was only made use of as an opportunity. 

Upon the whole matter, you are no loser, but at least 
have got something. Therefore be not like him who 
hanged himself because, going into a gaming-house and 
winning ten thousand pounds, he lost five thousand of 
it, and came away with only half his winnings. When 
my lord is in London we may clear a way to him to do 
you another job, and you are young enough to wait. 

We set out to Dublin on Monday the 5th of Octo- 
ber, and hope to sup at the deanery the next night, 
where you will come to us if you are not already 
engaged. 

I am grown a bad bailiff toward the end of my ser- 
vice. Y our hay is well brought in, and better stacked 
than usual. All here are well. 

I know not what you mean by my having some sport 
soon ; I hope it is no sport that will vex me. 

Pray do not forget to seal the enclosed before you 
send it. 

J send you back your letter to the lord-lieutenant. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN 

Quilca, September 25, 1725. 

Your confusion hindered you from giving any rational 
account of your distress till this last letter, and therein 
you are imperfect enough. However, with much ado, 
we have now a tolerable understanding how things 
stand. We had a paper sent enclosed, subscribed by 
Mr. Ford, as we suppose j it is in print, and we all ap- 
prove it, and this I suppose is the sport I was to expect.* 
1 do think it is agreed that all animals fight with the 
weapons natural to them, (which is a new and wise re- 
mark out of my own head,) and the devil take that 
animal who will not offend his enemy when he is pro- 
voked with his proper weapon ; and though your old 
dull horse little values the blows I give him with the 
butt end of my stick, yet I strike on and make him 
wince in spite of his dulness ; and he shall not fail of 
them while 1 am here ; and 1 hope you will do so too 
to the beast who has kicked against you, and try how 
• Some satire on Richard Tighe. 
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far hU insensibility will protect him, and you shall 
have help, and he will be vexed, for so I found your 
horse this day, though he would not move the ftister. 
1 will kill that flea or louse which bites me, though I 
get no honour by it. 

Lmtdari ah its, quon omnet laudanty is a maxim ; 
and the contrary is equally true. Thank you for the 
offer of your mare ; and how a pox could we come 
without her? They pulled off her and your horse’s 
shoes for fear of being rid, and then they rode them 
without shoes, and so I was forced to shoe them again. 
All the fellows here would he Tighes, if they were but 
jirivy-counsellors. You will never be at ease for your 
friend 8 horses or your own till you have walked in a 
park of twenty acres, which I would have done next 
spring. 

You say not a word of the letter I sent you for Mr. 
Tickell, whether you sent it him or not ; and yet it was 
very material that I should know it. The two devils 
of inadvertency and forgetfulness have got fast hold on 
you- I think you need not quit his and Balaguer’s 
company for the reason 1 mentioned in that letter, be- 
cause they are above suspicions, as whiggiaaimi and 
unauapectiaaimi. When the lord- lieutenant goes for 
England I have a method to set you right with him I 
hope, as I will tell you when 1 come to town, if I do 
not Sheridan it, I mean forget it. 

I did a Sheridanism ; 1 told you I had lost your let- 
ter enclosed, which you intended to lord Carteret, and 
yet I have it safe here. 

TO MR. POPE. 

September 29, 1726. 

I AM now retuniing to the noble scene of Dublin, into 
the grand mondey f t fear of burying my parts, to sig- 
nalize myself among curates and vicars, and correct all 
corruptions crept in, relating to the weight of bread 
and butter, through those dominions where I govern.* 
I have employed my time (beside ditching) in finish- 
ing, correcting, amending, and transcribing my travels,** 
in four parts complete, newly augmented, and intended 
for tlie press when the world shall deserve them, or 
rather when a printer shall be found brave enough to 
venture his ears. 1 like the scheme of our meeting 
after distresses and ilispersions, but the chief end I 
propose to myself in all my labours is, to vex the 
world rather than divert it ; and if I could compass 
that design without hurting my own person or fortune, 
I would be the most indefatigable writer you have ever 
seen without reading. I am exceedingly pleased that 
you have done with translations : lord-treasurer Oxford 
often lamented that a rascally world should lay you 
under a necessity of misemploying your genius for so 
long a time. But since you will now be so much 
better employed, wnen you think of the world, give it 
one lash tne more at my request. I have ever hated 
all nations, professions, and communities, and all my 
love is toward individuals ; for instance, I hate the 
tribe of lawyers, but I love counsellor such-a-one, and 
judge such-a-one : it is so with physicians, (I will not 
si)eak of my own trade,) soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But principally I hate and 
detest that animal called man ; although I heartily 
love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth. This is the 
system upon which I have governed myself many 
years (but do not tell) ; and so I shall go on till I have 
done with them. I have got materials toward a trea- 
tbe proving the falsity of that definition animal 
rationale^ and to show it should be only rationia capax. 
Upon this great foundation of misanthropy (though 
not in Timon's manner) the whole building of my 
travels is erected ; and I never will have peace of mind 

» The lil»erties» of St. Patrick’s cathedral. 

k 'fhose o*' Gulliver. 


fill all honest men are of my opinion : by consequence 
you are to embrace it immediately, and procure that 
all who deserve my esteem may do so too. The matter 
is so clear that it will admit of no dispute ; nay, 1 will 
hold a hundred pounds that you and 1 agree in (he 
point. 

I did not know your “ Odyssey" was finished, being 
yet in the country, which I shall leave in three days. 
I thank you kindly for the present, but shall like it 
three* fourths the less from the mixture you mention 
of other hands ; however, I am glad you saved your- 
self so much drudgery. — I have been long told by 
Mr. Ford of your great achievements in building and 
planting, and especially of your subterranean passage 
to your-garden, whereby you turned a blunder into 
a beauty, which is a piece of ^dra Poetica. 

I have almost done with harridans, and shall soon 
become old enough to fall in love with girls of four- 
teen. The lady (Mrs. Howard] whom you describe to 
live at court, to be deaf, and no party- woman, I take 
to be Mythology, but know not how to moralize it 
She cannot l[>e Mercy, for Mercy is neither deaf, nor 
lives at court; Justice is blind, and perhaps deaf, but 
neither is she a court lady : Fortune is both blind and 
deaf, and a court lady, but then she is a most damnable 
party-woman, and will never make me easy, as you 
promise. It must be Riches, which answers all your 
description ; I am glad she visits you, but my voice is 
so weak that I doubt she will never hear me. 

Mr. Lewis sent me an account of Dr. Arbutlmot's 
illness, which is a very sensible affliction to me, who 
by living so long out of the world have lost that hard- 
ness of heart contracted by years and general conver- 
sation. I am daily losing friends, and neither seeking 
nor getting others. O if the world had but a dozen 
Arbuthnots in it, I would burn my travels! but, 
however, he is not without fault : there is a passage in 
Bede highly commending the piety and learning of 
the Irish in that age, where, after abundance of praises, 
he overthrows them all, by lamenting that, alas ! they 
kept Easter at a wrong time of the year. So our doc- 
tor has every quality and virtue that can make a man 
amiable or useful ; but, alas! he hath a sort of slouch 
in his walk! I pray God protect him, for he is an 
excellent Christian, though not a Catholic. 

I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find the 
court keeps him at hard meat. I advised him to come 
over here with a lord-lieutenant. Philips writes little 
flams (as lord Leicester called those sort of verses) on 
Miss Carteret. A Dublin blacksmith, a great poet, 
has imitated his manner in a poem to the game miss. 
Philips is a complainer, and on this occasion I told 
lord Carteret that complainers never succeed at court, 
though railers do. 

Are you altogether a country gentleman, that I must 
address to you out of London, to the hazard of your 
losing this precious letter, which I will now conclude, 
although so much paper is left. I have an ill name, 
and therefore shall not subscribe it, but you will guess 
it comes from one who esteems and loves you about 
half as much as you deserve, I mean as much as he 
can. 

I am in great concern at what I am just told is in 
some of the newspapers, that lord Bolingbroke is much 
hurt by a fall in hunting. I am glad he has so much 
youth and vigour left, (of which he has not been 
thrifty,) but I wonder he has no more discretion. 

PROM MR. POPE. 

October 15, 1726. 

I AM wonderfully pleased with the suddenness of youi 
kind answer. It makes me hope you are coming 
toward us, and that you incline more and more to yout 
old friends in profiortion as you draw nearer to them, 

2p2 
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ana uie getting into our vortex. Here is one [Boling- | 
broke) who was once a powerful planet, but has now I 
(after long experience of all that comes of shining) ' 
learned to be content with returning to his first poin^ 
witliout the thought or ambition of shining at all. 
Here is another [lord Oxford] who thinks one of the 
greatest glories of his father was to have distinguished 
and loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Here 
is Arbuthnot recovered from the jaws of death, and 
more pleased with the hope of seeing you again than 
that of reviewing a world, every part of which he has 
long despised but what is made up of a few men like 
yourself. He goes abroad again, and is more cheerful 
than even health can make a man, for he has a good 
conscience into the bargain, which is the most catholic 
of all remedies, though not the most universal. I 
knew it would be a pleasure to you to hear this, and 
in truth that made me write so soon to you. 

I am sorry poor P. [Ambrose Philips] is not pro- 
moted in this age ; for certainly, if his reward be of the 
next, he is of all poets the most miserable. I am also 
sorry for another reason ; if they do not promote him, 
they will spoil the conclusion of one of my satires, 
where, having endeavoured to correct the taste of the 
town in wit and criticism, I end thus : — 

But what avails to lay down rules for sense ? 

In Georf'e’s reign these fruitless lines were writ. 

When Ambrose Philips was preferr’d for wit I 

Our friend Gay is used as the friends of Tories are by 
Whigs, and generally by Tories too. Because be had 
humour he was supposed to have dealt with Dr. Swift; 
in like manner as, when any one had learning formerly, 
he was thought to have dealt with the devil. He puts 
his whole trust at court in that lady whom I described 
to you, and whom you take to be an allegorical creature 
of fancy : I wish she really were Riches for his sake; 
though as for yours, I question whether (if you knew 
her) you would change her for the other. 

Lord Bolingbroke had not the least harm by his fall. 

I wish he had received no more by his other fall ; lord 
Oxford had none by his. But lord Bolingbroke is the 
most improved mind, since you saw him, that ever 
was improved without shifting into a new body or 
l)eing ; paulo minus ah angelis. I have often imagined 
to myself, that if ever all of us meet again, after so 
many varieties and changes, after so much of the old 
world and of the old man in each of us has been 
altered, that scarce a single thought of the one, any 
more than a single atom of the other, remains just the 
same — I have fancied, I say, that we should meet like 
the righteous in the millennium, quite in peace, divested 
of all our former passions, smiling at our past follies, 
and content to enjoy the kingdom of the just in tran- 
quillity. But I find you would rather be employed as 
an avenging angel of wrath, to break your vial of in- 
dignation over the beads of the wretched creatures of 
this world ; nay, would make tiiem eat your book, 
which you have made (I doubt not) as bitter a pill for 
them as possible. 

I would not tell you what designs* I have in my 
head (beside writing a set of maxims in opposition to 
all Rochefoucalt’s** principles) till I see you here, face 
to face. Then you shall have no reason to complain of 
me for want of a generous disdain of this world, though 
I have not lost my years in yours and their service. 
Lord Oxford, too, (whom I have now the (bird time 
mentioned in this letter, and he deserves to be always 

• This was only said as jin ol)Uque reproof of the horrid 
misanthropy in the foregoing letter ; and which, he supposed, 
might be chiefly occasioned by the dean’s fondness for Roche* 
foucalt, whose Maxims are founded on the principle of an 
universal selfishness in human nature. 

^ “ Who is the great philosopher,” says Addison, “ for ad- 
ministering of consolation to the idle, the curious, and the 
Worthless part of mankind.*' 


mentioned in everything that if addressed to you, or 
comes from you,) expects you : that ought to be enough 
to bring you hither ; it is a better reason than if 
nation expected you. For I really enter as fully as 
you can desire into your principle of love of indi- 
viduals : and I think the way to have a public spirit is 
first to have a private one ; for who can believe (said 
a friend of mine) that any man can care for a hundred 
thousand people who never cared for one? No ill- 
humoured man can ever be a patriot, any more than 
a friend. 

I designed to have left the following page for Dr. 
Arbuthnot to fill, but he is so touched with the period in 
yours to me concerning him, that he intends to answer 
it by a whole letter. He too is busy about a book, 
which I guess he will tell you of. So, adieu. What 
remains worth telling you ? Dean Berkeley is well, 
and happy in the ]}rosecution of his scheme. Lord 
Oxford and lord Bolingbroke in health, duke Disney 
so also ; sir William Wyndham better, lord Bathurst 
well. These and some others preserve their ancient 
honour and ancient friendship. Those who do neither, 
if they were d — — d, what is it to a Protestant priest, 
who has nothing to do with the dead? I answer for 
my own part as a papist, I would not j ay them out of 
purgatory. 

My name is as bad a one as yours, and bated by all 
bad people, from Hopkins aud Stenihold to Gi’ldon 
and Cibl)er ; the first prayed against me with the Turk j 
and a modern imitator of theirs (whom I leave you to 
find out) has added the Christian to them, with proper 
definitions of each, in this manner : — 

The pope's the whore of Babylon ; 

Tlio Turk he is a Jew ; 

The Christian is an infidel 

Tliat sittcth in a pew. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, C^fober 17, 1725. 

Dear Sir, — I have the vanity to think that a few 
friends liave a real concern for me, aud are uneasy 
when I am in distress; in consequence of which 1 
ought to communicate with them the joy of my re- 
covery. I did not want a most kind paragraph in 
your letter to Mr. Pope to convince me that you are 
of the number ; and I know that I give you a sensible 
pleasure in telling you tliat I Ihink myself at this time 
almost perfectly recovered of a most unusual and 
dangerous distemper, an imposthume in the bowels ; 
such a one that, had it been in the hands of a chirur- 
geon in an outward and ileshy part, I should not have 
been well these tliree months. Duke Disney, our old 
friend, is in a fair way to recover of such another. 
There have been several of them occasioned, as I 
reckon, by the cold and wet season. People have told 
me of new impostures (as they call them) every day. 
Poor sir William Wyndham has an imposthume: I 
hope the Bath, where he is going, will do him good. 
The hopes of seeing once more the dean of St. Patrick's 
revives my spirits. I cannot help imagining some of 
our old club met together like mariners after a storm. 
For God's sake do not tantalize your friends any more. 

I can prove, by twenty unanswerable arguments, that 
it is absolutely necessary that you should come over to 
England ; that it w’ould be committing the greatest 
absurdity that ever was not to do it the next approach- 
ing winter. I believe indeed it is just possible to save 
your soul without it, and tliat is all. As fbr your 
book [“ Gulliver's Travels "] (of which I have framed 
to, myself such an idea that 1 am persuaded there is 
nil doing any good upon mankind without it), I will 
set the letters myself rather than fhat it should not be 
published. But before you put the finishing hand to 
it, it is really necessary to be acquainted with some 
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new improvements of mankind that have appeared of 
late, and are daily ap|)earirig. Mankind has an inex- 
haustible source of invention in the way of folly and 
madness. I have only one fear, that when you come 
over you will be so much coveted and taken up by the 
ministry, that unless your friends meet you at their 
tables, they will have none of your company. This is 
really no joke ; I am quite in earnest. Your deafness 
is su necessary a thing that I almost begin to think it 
an affectation. I remember you used to reckon 
dinners. I know of near half a year's dinners where 
you are already bespoke. It is worth your while to 
come to see your old friend Lewis, who is wiser than 
ever he was, the best of husbands. I am sure I can say, 
from my own experience, that he is the best of friends. 
He was so to me when he had little hope I should ever 
live to thank him. 

You must acquaint me before you take your journey, 
that we may provide a convenient lodging for you 
among your friends. I am called away this moment, 
and have only time to add that I long to see you, and 
am most sincerely, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, Jo. Arbuthnot. 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, October 19, 1726. 

Reverend Sir, — I hope you will excuse these few 
lines for once, when I tell you that yesterday morning, 
I thank God, my wife was safely delivered of a son, 
and both mother and child are as well as can be 
expected. I fancy this will not be disagreeable news 
to the dean of St. Patrick's, except he be very much 
altered, which I believe not. I will not trouble you 
with any more, but to tell you that I am, with great 
respect, sir, your most obedient servant Oxford. 

TO MR POPE. 

November 26, 1725. 

1 SHOULD sooner have acknowledged yours if a feverish 
disorder and the relics of it had not disabled me for a 
fortnight. I now begin to make excu.ses, because I 
hope I am pretty near seeing you, and therefore I 
would cultivate an acquaintance ; because, if you do 
not knew me when you meet, you need only keep one 
of my letters, and compare it with my face, for my 
face and letters are counterparts of my heart. I fear 
I have not expressed that right, but I mean well, and 
I hate blots; I look in your letter, and, in my con- 
science, you say the same thing but in a better manner. 
Pray tell my lord Boliiigbroke that I wish he were 
banished again, for then I should hear from him, 
when he was full of philosophy and talked tie con- 
temptu mundi. My lord Oxford was so extremely 
kind as to write to me immediately an account of his 
son’s birthi which I immediately acknowledged; but 
liefore the letter could reach him, I wished it in the 
sea : I hope 1 was more afflicted than his lordship. It 
is hard that jparsons and beggars should be overrun 
with brats while so great and good a family wants an 
heir to continue it. I have received his father's 
picture, but I lament {»uh sigillo confemonii) that it is 
not so true a resemblance as I could wish. Drown the 
world! I am not content with despising it, but I 
would anger it, if I could with safety. I wish there 
were an hospital built for its despisers, where one 
might act with safety, and it need not be a large 
building, only I would have it well endowed. Phi- 
lips is /ort chancehni whether he shall turn parson or 
no. But all employments here are engaged, or in 
reveTvioft. Cast wits and cast beaux have a proper 
sanctuary in the church; yet we think it a severe 
judgment that a fine gentleman, and so much the finer 
(or hating ecclesiastics, should be a domestic humble 


retainer to an Irish prelate. He is neither secretary 
nor gentleman-usher, yet serves in both capacities. 
He has published several reasons why he never came 
to see me, but the best is that 1 have not waited on his 
lordship. We have had a poem sent from London in 
imitation of that on Miss Carteret. It is on Miss 
Harvey of a day old ; we say and think it is yours. 
I wish it were not, because 1 am against monopolies. 
You might have spared me a few more lines of your 
satire, but 1 hope in a few months to see it all. To 
hear boys like yon talk of miljenniums and tranquillity I 
I am older by thirty years, lord Bolinbroke by 
twenty, and you but by ten, than when we last were 
together; and we should diller more than ever, you 
coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on to 
see how the gamesters play, and I railing at you both, 
1 desire you and all my friends will take a special 
care that my disafiection to the world may not he 
imputed to my age, for I have credible witnesses 
ready to depose that it hath never varied from the 
twenty -first to the f — ty- eighth year of my life (pray 
fill that blank charitably). I tell you, after all, that 
I do not hate mankind, it is vou* autres who hate them, 
because you would have them reason.ible animals, arul 
are angry at being disappointed : I have always re- 
jected that definition, and made another of my own. I 

am no more angry with — than 1 was with the 

kite that last week flew away with one of my chickens; 
and yet 1 was pleased when one of my servants shot 
him two days after. This I say because you are so 
hardy as to tell me of your intentions to write maxims 
in opposition to Rochefoucault, who is my favourite, 
because 1 found my whole character in him ; however, 
I will read him again, because it is possible I may 
have since undergone some alterations. Take care the 
bad poets do not outwit you, as they have served the 
good ones in every age, whom they have provoked to 
transmit their names to posterity. Maevius is as well 
known as Virgil, and Gildon will be as well known as 
you if his name gets into your verses ; and as to the 
difference between good and bad fame, it is a perfect 
trifle. I ask a thousand jiardons, and so leave you for 
this time, and I will write again without concerning 
myself whether you write or not. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 

Wretched D\ibUn, in miserable Ireland, 
NovemV)er 26, 172.5. 

Dear Jim, — I ha<l your kind letter from Paris, dated 
Nov. 14, N. S. 1 am angry with you for being so 
short, uidess you are resolved not to rob your journal- 
book. What have vous autres voyagmra to do but 
write and ramble? Your picture of K. C. I. will be 
a great present whenever I shall receive it, which I 
reckon will be about the time of your return from 
Italy ; for my lord Oxford's picture was two months 
coming from London. 

Mr. Pope is very angry with you, and says you look 
on him os a prophet, who is never esteemed in his own 
country, and he lays all the blame upon you, but will 
be pacified if you see him when you come back. Your 
other correspondents tell me that Mr. G., beside his 
clothes, lost 200/. in money, which to me you slur 
over. I like your Indian's answers well ; but I sup- 
pose the queen was astonished if she was told, con- 
trary to her notions, that the great people were tre.ited 
and maintained by the poor. Mrs. Johnson denies you 
to be a slave, and says you are much more so in quality 
of a governor-; as all good princes are slaves to their 
subjects. I think you are justly dealt with ; you 
travelled with liberty to work your slavery, and now 
you travel with slavery to work your liberty. The 
point of honour will not be so grea*. but you havi 
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equal opportunitiei fo inform yourself and satisfy your 
curiosity. The happier you were abroad in your first 
travds, the more miserable you were at your return ; 
and now the case will be directly contrary. I have 
been confined a fortnight with a little feverish disorder, 
and the consequences of it, but now am as usual witli 
tolerable health. 

As to intelligence, here is the house of commons, 
with a little remains of the nation's spirit against 
Wood's coin, are opposing the court in their unreason- 
able demands of money to satisfy the wanton and pre- 
tended debts of the crown, and all party but that of 
court and country seem to be laid asleep. 1 have said 
and writ to the lieutenant what I thought was right, 
and so have my betters ; but all Murdis auribus : this 
is enough for such a hermit as 1 to tell you of public 
matters. Your friends are all well, and you have not 
been long enough absent for any material accident 
to fall out. Here is a great rumour of the king's 
being dead or dying at Hanover, which has not the 
least effect on any passion in me. Dr. Delany is a 
most perfect courtier ; Sheridan full of his own affairs 
and the baseness of the world; Dr. Helsham d son 
aise at home or abroad; the dean of St. Patrick's 
sitting like a toad in a corner of his great house, with a 
perfect hatred of all public actions and persons. You 
are desired to bring over a few of the testons, and what 
d'ye call (Julio's, 1 tliink) of Parme, Florence, and 
Rome, which some people would be glad of for 
curiosities, and will give you other money for tliem. 
If you are rich enough to buy any good copies of 
pictures by great hands, I desire when you would buy 
two to buy three, and the third sliall be taken off your 
hands with thanks, and all accidents be answered by 
the buyer. The people of Ireland have just found out 
that their fathers, sons, and brothers, are not made 
bishops, judges, or officers civil or military, and begin 
to think it should be otherwise ; but the government 
go on as if there were not a human creature in the 
kingdom fit for anything but givirig money. Your 
brother paid the money to the lady ; — what would 
you have more ? This is a time of no events. Not a 
robbery or murder to be had, for want of which and 
poetry the hawkers are starving. Take care of your 
health, and come home by Switzerland ; from whence 
travel blindfold till you get here, which is the only way 
to make Ireland tolerable. I am told the provost has 
absolutely given away all your pupils. Pray God 
give you grace to be hated by him and all such beasts 
while you live! I excused your bashfulness to the 
lieutenant, who said he observed and understood it, 
and liked you the better. He could govern a wiser 
nation better, but fools are fit to deal with fools ; and 
he seems to mistake our calibre, and treats de haul en 
bas^ and gives no sugar plums. Our dean Maule anc, 
Dr. Tisdall have taken upon them the care of the 
church, and make wise speeches of what they will 
amend in St. Andrew’s vestry every week, to a crew 
of parsons of their own kind and importance. The 
primate and the earl of Cavan govern the house of 
lords. The archbishop of Dublin attacked the same 
in the castle for giving a good living to a certain ani- 
mal called a Welsh black, which the other excused, 
alleging he was preferred to it by lord Townshend. 
It is a cant word for a deer-stealer. This fellow was | 
leader of a gang, and had the honour of hanging half 
a dozen of his fellows in quality of informer, which 
was his merit. If you cannot match me that in Italy, 
step to Muscovy, and from thence to the Hottentots. 

1 am just going out of town for two days, else I 
would have filled my paper with more nothings. Pray 
God bless you, a&id mid you safe back to this place, 
whicn it is a shame for any man of worth to call his 
home. Jonathan Swift, 


FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOUNOBROKtf. 

DtHiemtier 10, 17t§, 

I FIND myself the better acq^inted with you for a 
long absence, as men are with themselves for a long 
affliction : absence does but hold off* a friend to make 
one see him more truly. I am infinitely more pleased 
to hear you are coming near us than at anything you 
seem to^ think in my favour; an opinion which has 
perhaps been aggrandized by the distance or dulness of 
Ireland, as objects look larger through a medium of 
I fogs : and yet I am infinitely pleased with that too. 

I I am much the happier for finding (a better thing than 
our wits) our judgments jump in the notion that all 
scribblers should be jiassed by in silence. To vindicate 
oneself against such nasty slander is much as wise 
as it was in your countryman, when the people imputed 
a stink to him, to prove the contrary by showing his 
backside. So let Gildon and Philips rest in peace! 
What Virgil had to do with Msevius ^ that he should 
wear him upon his sleeve to all eternity, I do not know. 
I have been the longer upon this, that 1 may prepare 
you for the reception both you and your works may 
possibly meet in England. We your true acquaint- 
ance will look upon you as a good man, and love you : 
others will look upon you as a wit, and hate you. So 
you know the worst ; unless you are as vindictive as 
Virgil or the aforesaid Hibernian. 

I wish as warmly as you for an hospital in which 
to lodge the despisers of the world ; only 1 fear it would 
be filled wholly, like Chelsea, with maimed soldiers, 
and such as hail been disabled in its service. I would 
rather have those that, out of such generous principles 
as you and I, despise it, fly in its face, than retire from 
it. Not that I have much anger against the great, my 
spleen is at the little rogues of it ; it would veJc one 
more to be knocked on tiie head with a pisspot tlian by 
a thunderbolt. As to great oppressors, they are like 
kites or eagles, one ex|)ect8 mischief from them ; but 
to be squirted to death (as poor Wycherley said to me 
on his deathbed) by apothecaries' apprentices, by the 
understrappers of under-secretaries to seiiretaries who 
were no secretaries — this would provoke as dull a dog 
as Philips himself. 

So much for enemies, now for friends, Mr. — 
thinks all this indiscreet ; the doctor not so ; he loves 
mischief the best of any good-natured man in England. 
Lord B. is above trifling : when he writes of anything 
in this world, he is more than mortal ; if ever he trifles 
it must be when he turns a divine. Gay is writing 
tales for prince William; 1 suppose Mr. Philips will 
take this very ill for two reasons, one that he thinks all 
childish things belong to him, and the other, because 
he will take it ill to be taught tliat one may write thingn 
to a child without being childish. What have I more 
to add ? but that lord Oxford desires ean»estly to see 
you : and that many others whom you do not think 
the worst of will be gratified by it; none more, be as- 
sured, than yours, &c. 

P. S. Pope and you are very great wits, and 1 think 
very indifferent philosophers : if you despised the world 
as much as you pretend, and perhaps believe, you 
would not be so angry with it. The founder of your 
sectjb that noble original whom you think it so great 

• Or Pope with Tibbald, Ck>ucancn, Smedley, &c. 

b Very different is the opinion that lord Shaftesbu^ has 
given of Seneca the person here alluded to. ‘‘Tis not,’ says 
he, finely, “ the person, character, or genius, but the style and 
manner of this great man, which we presume to censure. Ws 
arliauwledge his noble sentiments and worthy actions; we own 
\ht patriot and good minister ; but we reject the writer. Wli^ 
an universal monarchy was actually established, and tlie in* 
terest of a whole world concerned, he surely must have been 
ei<tcemed a guardian angel who, as a prime minister, could for 
several years turn the very worst of courts and worst-con- 
ditioned of all princes to the fatherly care awl just govarameal 
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an honour to resemble, was a slave to the worst part of 
the world, to the court ; and all his big words were 
ibe language of a slighted lover, who desired nothing so 
much as a reconciliation, and feared nothing so much 
as a rupture. I believe the world has usetl me as 
scurvily as most people, and yet 1 could never find in 
my heart to be thoroughly angry with the simple, false, 
capricious thing. I should blush alike to be discovered 
fond of the world or piqued at it. Your definition of 
animal ration^ ^ instead of the common one, animal 
rationale^ will not bear examination ; define but rea- 
son, and you will see why your distinction is no better 
than that of the pontiff Cotta between mala ratio and 
bona ratio. But enough of this : make us a visit, and 
I will subscribe to any side of these important questions 
which you please. We difler less than you imagine, 
perhaps, when you wished me banished again : but I 
am not less true to you and to philosophy in England 
than I was in France. Yours, &c. Boling broke. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON. 

Wednesday. (About 1725.) 

Dear Dean, — When ^ were together last I re- 
member we spoke of a certain stanza, which you sus- 
pected me parent of by reason there were some things 
in it you were sure I should have said twelve years 
ago. If this be a rule, 1 am certain you are not dean 
Swift; for twelve years ago your promised letter had 
not been so long in coming to me. All I can say is, 
I wish you had been twelve years ago what I wish 
you now, and that you were now what you was twelve 
years ago to your real friend and humble servant, 

E. Hamilton. 

TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

Dublin, January 1, 1726. 

My Lord, — 1 am desin d by one Mr. Curtis, a clergy- 
man of this town, to write to your lordship upon an 
ail'air he has much at heart, and wherein he has been 
very unjustly and injuriously treated. I do now call 
to mind what 1 hear your lordship has written hither, 
that you were pleased many years ago, at my recom- 
m«mdation, to give Dr. Ell wood a grant of a chamber 
in the college which is at your disposal ; for I had 
tlju n some credit with your lordship, which I am told 
I have now lost, although I am ignorant of the reason. 
I shall therefore only inform your lordship in one point. 
When you gave that grant, it was understood to con- 
tinue during Dr. Ellwood's continuance in the college : 
but he, growing to be a senior fellow and requiring 
more conveniencies, by changing one room and pur- 
chasing another, got into a more convenient apartment, 
and therefore those who now derive under tne doctor 
have, during the doctor's life, the same projierty as if 
they derived under your lordsliip; just as if one of 
your tenants should let his holding to another during 
the term of his lease, and take a more convenient farm. 
This is directly the case, and must convince your 
lordship immediately; for Mr. Curtis paid for the 
chamber, either to the doctor or to those who derived 
under him, and till the doctor dies or leaves the college 
the grant is good. 

I will say nothing of Mr. Curtis s character, because 
the affair it a matter of short plain justice ; and, be- 
sides, because I would not willingly do the young man 
an injury, as I happened to do to another whom I 
recommended to your lordship merely for your own 
service, and whom yow afterwards rejected, expressing 
your reason for doing so, that I had recommended 
him, by which you lost the very person of the whole 
kingdom who by his honesty and abilities could have 

of mankind. Such a minister was Seneca, under on Agrippina 
•uda Neru.'*— Characteristics, iii. 23 


been most useful to you in your offices here. But 
these are some of the refinements among you great men, 
which are above my low understanding. And, what- 
ever your lordship thinks of me, I sbalL still remain 
your lordship's most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, l7N<THAN Swift. 


FROM LORD PALMERSTON. 

January 15, 1726. 

Mr. Dean, — I should not give myself the trouble to 
answer your polite letter, where 1 as unconcerned about 
character and reputation as some are. The principles 
of justice I hope I have learned from those who al- 
ways treated you in another manner than you do me, 
even without reason. 

You charge me with injury and injustice done Mr. 
Curtis ; he is still in his chamber ; till he is turned 
out none is done him, and he is satisfied with my pro- 
ceedings, and the issue 1 have put it on. Your interest 
with me (which, if ever lost, such letters will not re- 
gain) procured Dr. Ellwood the use of that chamber, 
not the power to job it. Your parallel case of land- 
lord and tenant will not hold, without Dr. Ellwood 
has a writing under my hand ; if he has, I will fulfil 
it to a tittle ; if not, he is as a tenant at will, and when 
he quits, I am at liberty to dispose of the premises 
again. 

Whoever told you Mr. Stanton was dismissed, be- 
cause you recommended him, told you a most notorious 
falsehood ; he is the young man I suppose you mean. 
The true reason was, his demand of a large additional 
salary, more thati he had before my time ; so he left 
the office, and was not turned out. 

My desire is to be in charity with all men; could I 
say as much of you, you had sooner inquired into this 
matter, or if you had any regard to a family you owe 
so much to ; but 1 fear you hugged the false report to 
cancel all feelings of gratitude that must ever glow in 
a generous breast, and to justify what you have declared, 
that no regard to tlie family was any restraint to you. 
These refinements are past my low understanding, and 
can only be comprehended by you great wits. 

I always thought in you I had a friend in Ireland, 
but find myself mistaken. I am sorry for it; my 
comfort is, it is none of my tault. If you had taken 
anything amiss, you might have known the truth from 
me. I shall always be as ready to ask jjardon when I 
have offended as to justify myself when I have not. 
I am, sir, your very humble servant, Palmerston. 


TO LORD PALMERSTON. 

Januarv 29, 1726. 

My Lord, — I desire you will give yourself the lost 
trouble I shall ever put you to ; I mean of reading 
this letter. I do entirely acquit you of any injury or 
injustice done to Mr. Curtis, and if you had read that 
passage relating to his bad usage a second time, you 
could not possibly have so ill understood me. The 
injury and injustice he received were from those who 
claimed a title to his chambers, took away his key, 
reviled and threatened to beat him, with a great deal 
more of the like brutal conduct. Whereupon at his 
request I laid the case before you, as it appeared to me. 
And it would have been very strange if, on account of 
a trifle, and of a person for whom I have no concern, 
further than as he was employed by me on the cha- 
racter be bears of piety and learning, I should charge 
you with injury and injustice to him, when I knew 
from himself and Mr. Reading that you were not 
1 answerable for either. 

As you state the case ( f tenant at will, it is certaia 
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no law can doinpel you ; but, to say the truth, I then 
had *3ot law in my thoughts. 

Now, if what 1 writ of injury and injustice were 
wholly applied in plain terms to one or two of the 
college here, whose names were below my remembrance, 
you will consider how I could deserve an answer in 
every line full of foul invectives, open reproaches, 
jesting flirts, and contumelious terms, and what title 
you have to give me such contumelious treatment who 
never did you the least injury or received the least 
obligation from you. I own myself indebted to sir 
William Temple for recommendirig me to the late 
king, although without success, and for his choice of 
me to take care of his posthumous writings. But I 
hope you will not charge my living in his family as 
an obligation, for I was educated to little purpose if I 
retired to his house on any other motives than the 
benefit of his conversation and advice, and the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing my studies. For, being born to no 
fortune, 1 was at his death as far to seek as ever, and 
j)erhaps you will allow that I was of some use to him. 
This I will venture to say, that in the time when I 
had some little credit I did fifty times more for fifty 
))eople, from whom I never received the least service 
or assistance. Yet I should not be pleased to hear a 
relation of mine reproaching them for ingratitude, 
although many of them well deserve it ; for, thanks to 
party, I have met in both kingdoms with ingratitude 
enough. 

If I have been ill informed in what you mention of 
Mr. Stanton, you have not been much better, that I 
declared no regard to the family (as you express it) 
was a restraint to me, I never had the least occasion 
to use any such words. The last time I saw you in 
London was the last intercourse I ever had with the 
family. But having always trusted to my own inno- 
cence, I shall not be inquisitive to know my accusers. 

When I mentioned my loss of interest with you, I 
did it with concern, but I had no resentment, because 
I supposed it only to arise from diflerent sentiments in 
public matters. 

My lord, if my letter were polite, it was against my 
intentions, and I desire your pardon for it ; if I have 
wit, I will keep it to show when I am angry, which at 
present 1 am not ; because, though nothing can excuse 
those intemperate words your pen has let fall, yet I 
shall give allowance to a hasty person, hurried on by 
a mistake beyond all rules of decency. If a first 
minister of state liad used me as you have done, he 
should have heard from me in another style, because 
in that case retaliating would be thouglit a mark of 
courage : but as your lordehip is not in a situation to 
do me good, nor, 1 am sure, of a disposition to do me 
mischief, so I should lose the merit of being bold, 
because I could incur no danger, if I gave myself a 
liberty which your ill usage seemed to demand. In 
this point alone we are exactly equal, but in wit and 
politeness I am ready to yield to you as much as I do 
in titles and estate.' 

I have found out one secret, that, although you call 
me a great wit, you do not think me so, otherwise you 
would have been too cautious to have writ me such a 
letter. 

You conclude with saying you are ready to ask 
pardon where you have oflended. Of this I acquit 
you, because I liave not taken the offence, but whether 
you will acquit yourself must be left to your conscience 
and honour. 

I have formerly upon occasion been your humble 
servant in Ireland, and should not refuse to be so still ; 
but you have so useAil and excellent a friend in Mr. 
Reading, that you need no other, and I hope my good 
opinion of him will not lessen yours. I am, my lord, 
rout most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


r, D Tt April 

Deab Sih,— I have been at your lodgings this mom 

ing, but you was out early. Her royal highness [after- 
ward queen Caroline] begs the honour of a visit from 
you on Thursday nignt at seven o’clock. You arc to 
be attended by, dear sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, Jo. Arbuthnot. 

I hope you will not engage yourself at that hour • 
but I shall see you before that time. * 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

London, April 16, 17*6. 

The ladies have told you all my adventures, and I 
hear you are ruining me with dung. I have writ 
several times to the ladies, and shall soon do so again. 
I send you enclosed the bill of lading for a picture that 
has lain long at sea ; you will be so kind to get it out 
of the custom-house. Mr. Medlycott* will make it 
easy if there should be any difficulties. My humble 
service to Mrs. Worrall, and the ladies, and all my 
friends. I thank God I am in pretty good health. 1 
have now company with me^ I can say no more. 

I hope you are all well. 

I got no voice at Oxford ; but am endeavouring for 
one here. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Saturday evening.^ 

One of your Irish heroes, that from the extremity of 
our English land came to destroy the wicked brazen 
project, desires to meet you on Monday next at Parson s- 
green. If you are not engaged I will send my coach 
for you. 

Sir Robert Walpole, any morning, except Tuesday 
and Thursday, which are his public days, about nine 
in the morning, will be glad to see you at his London 
house. On Monday, if I see you, I will give you a 
further account. Y our affectionate servant, 

Peterborough. 

TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

April 28, 1726. 

My Lord, — Your lordship having at my request 
obtained for me an hour from sir Robert Walpole, I 
accordingly attended him yesterday at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and had somewhat more than an hour’s 
conversation with him. Your lordship was this day 
pleased to inquire what passed between that great 
minister and me ; to which I gave you some general 
answers, from whence you said you could comprehend 
little or nothing. 

I had no other design in desiring to see sir Robert 
Walpole than to represent the affairs of Ireland to 
him in a true light, not only without any view to 
myself, but to any party whatsoever ; and because I 
understood the affairs of that kingdom tolerably well, 
and observed the representations he had received were 
such as I could not agree to ; my principal design 
was to set him right, not only for the service of Ireland, 
but likmvise of England, and of his own administro' 
tion. 

1 failed very much in my design ; for I saw he had 
conceived opinions, from the example and practices of 
the present and some former governors, which I could 
not reconcile to the notions 1 had of liberty, a j)088e8- 
sioii always understood by the British nation to be the 
inheritance of a human creature. 

Sir Robert Walpole was pleased to enlarge very 
m|ich upon the subject of Ireland, in a manner so alien 
from what I conceived to be rights and privileges of a 

• Thomas Medlycott, esq., member for Westminster, a ud a 
commissioner of the revenue it» Ireland. 

Indorsed *’ 1726| in summer.’* 
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fubject c4f England, that I did not think proper to 
debate the matter with him so much as I otherwise 
might, because I found it would be in vain. I shall 
therefore, without entering into dispute, make bold to 
mention to your lordship some few grievances of tlmt 
kingdom, as it consists of a people who, beside a natu- 
ral right of enjoying the privileges of subjects, have also 
a claim of merit from their extraordinary loyalty to the 
preset king [George I.] and his family. 

First, That all persons born in Ireland are called and 
treated as Irishmen, although their fathers and grand- 
fathers were born in England ; and their predecessors 
having been conquerors of Ireland, it is humbly con- 
ceived they ought to be on as good a foot as any 
subjects of Bri^in, according to the practice of all 
other nations, and particularly of the Greeks and 
Romans. 

Secondly, That they are denied the natural liberty 
of exporting tlieir manufactures to any country which 
is not engaged in a war with England. 

Thirdly, That whereas there is a university in Ire- 
land, founded by queen Elizabeth, where youth are 
instructed with a much stricter discipline than either 
in Oxford or Cambridge ; it lies under the greatest 
discouragements, by filling all the principal employ- 
mei'ts, civil and ecclesiastical, with persons from Eng- 
land, who have neither interest, property, acquaintance, 
nor alliance in that kingdom, contrary to tlie practice 
of all other states in Europe which are governed by 
viceroys, at least what hath never been used without 
the utmost discontents of the people. 

Fourthly, That several of the bishops sent over to 
Ireland, having been clergymen of obscure condition, 
and without other distinction than that of chaplains to 
the governors, do frequently invite over their old 
acquaintance or kindred, to whom they bestow the best 
preferments in tlieir gift. The like may be said of the 
judges, who take with them one or two dependants, to 
whom they give their countenance ; and who, con- 
sequently, without other merit, grow immediately into 
the chief business of tHeir courts. The same practice 
is followed by all others in civil emjdoymeiits, if they 
have a cousin, a valet, or footman in their family born 
ill England. 

Fifthly, That all civil employments granted in re- 
version are given to persons who reside in England. 

The people of Ireland, who are certainly the most 
loyal subjects in the world, cannot but conceive that 
most of diese liardships have been the consequence of 
some unfortunate representations (at least) in former 
times ; and the whole body of the gentry feel the effects 
in a very sensible part, being utterly destitute of all 
means to make provision for their younger sons, either 
in the church, the law, the revenue, or (of late) in the 
army : and, in the desperate condition of trade, it is 
equally vain to think of making them merchants. All 
they have left is, at the expiration of leases, to rack 
their tenants, which they have done to such a degree 
that there is not one farmer in a hundred through the 
kingdom who can afford shoes or stockings to his 
children, or to eat flesh, or drink anything better than 
sour milk or water twice in a year ; so that the wlude 
fountry, except the Scottish plantation in the north, is 
a scene of misery and desolation hardly to be matched 
on this side Lapland. 

The rents of Ireland are computed to about a million 
at.d a half, whereof one half-million at least is spent by 
lords and gentlemen residing in England, and by some 
other articles too long to mention. 

About 300,0004 more are returned thither on other 
accounts; and, upon the whole, those who are the best 
versed in that kind of knowledge agree that England 
gains annually by Ireland a million at least, which 
H\eii I cpuld make appear beyond all doubt. 


But as this mighty profit would probably increase, 
with tolerable treatment, to half a million more, so it 
must of necessity sink under the hardships that king- 
dom lies at present. 

And whereas sir Robert Walpole was pleased to 
take notice how little the king gets by Ireland, it 
ought perhaps to be considered that the revenues and 
taxes, I think, amount to above 400,0004 a-year ; and 
reckoning the riches of Ireland, compared with Eng- 
land, to be as one to twelve, the king's revenues there 
would be equal to more than five millions here; which, 
considering the bad payment of rents from such mi- 
serable creatures as most of the tenants in Ireland are, 
will be allowed to be as much as such a kingdom can 
bear. 

The current coin of Ireland is reckoned at most but 
500,0004, so that above four-fifths are paid every year 
into the Exchequer. 

I think it manifest that whatever circumstances can 
possibly contribute to make a country poor and de- 
spicable are all united with respect to Ireland. The 
nation controlled by laws to which they do not consent, 
disowned by their brethren and countrymen, refused 
the liberty not only of trading with their own manu- 
factures, but even their native commodities, forced to 
seek for justice many hundred miles by sea and land, 
rendered in a manner incapable of serving their king 
and country in any employment of honour, trust, or 
profit ; and all this without the least demerit ; while 
the governors sent over thither can possibly have no 
affection to the people further than wliat is instilled 
into them by their own justice and love of mankind, 
wliich do not always operate ; and whatever they please 
to represent hither is never called in question. 

W hether the representatives of such a people, thus 
distressed and laid in the dust, when they meet in a 
parliament, can do the public business with that cheer- 
fulness which might be expected from free-born sub- 
jects, would be a question in any other country except 
that unfortunate island ; the English inhabitants where- 
of have given more and greater examples of their 
loyalty and dutifulness than can be shown in any 
other part of the world. 

W’bat part of these grievances may be thought 
proper to be redressed by so wise and great a minister 
as sir Robert W/^alpole, he perhaps will jdease to con- 
sider ; especially because tliey have been all brought 
upon that kingdom since the Revolution ; which, 
however, is a blessing annually celebrated there with 
the greatest zeal and sincerity. 

I most humbly entreat your lordship to give this 
paper to sir Robert Walpole, and desire him to read 
it, which he may do in a few minutes. I am, with the 
greatest respect, my lord, your lordship's most obedient 
and humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London. July 8, 1726. 

Good Doctor, — I have bad two mbnths of great un- 
easiness at the ill account of Mrs. Johnson's health, and, 
as it is usual, feared the worst that was possible, and 
doubted all the good accounts that were sent me. ] 
pray God her danger may warn her to be less wilful, 
and more ready to fall into those measures that her 
friends and physician advise her to. I had a lettei 
two days ago from archdeacon W’^all, dated six days 
before yours, wheretn he gives me a better account 
than you do, and therefore 1 apprehend she hath not 
mended since; and yet he says he can honestly tell 
me she is now much better. Pray thank the arch- 
deacon, and tell him he is to have a share in this 
letter; and therefore I will save him the (rouble ol 
another. Tell him also that I never asked for my 
10004, which he hears I have got, though I meniiutii'd 
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it to the princess the last time I saw her ; but I bid 
her tell Walpole* I scorned to ask him for it. But 
blot out this ^lassage, and mention it to no one except 
the ladies, because I know Mrs, Johnson would be 
pleased with it, and I will not write to them till I hear 
from them ; therefore this letter is theirs as well as 
yours. The archdeacon further says that Mrs. John- 
son has not tasted claret for several months, but once at 
his house. I'his I dislike. I cannot tell who is the 
fourth of your friends, unless it be yourself : I am sorry 
for your new laborious studies, but the best of it is, 
they will not be your own another day. I thank you 
for your new style and most useful quotations. I am 
only concerned that, although you get the grace of the 
house, you will never get the grace of the town, but 
die plain Sheridan, or Tom at most, because it is a 
syllable shorter than doctor. However, I will give it 
you at length in the superscription ; and people will so 
wonder how the news could come and return so quick 
to and from England, e8i)ecially if the wind be fair 
when the packet goes over ; and let me warn you to be 
very careful in sending for your letters two days after 
the commencement. You lost one post by my being 
out of town ; for I came hither to-day, and shall stay 
three or four upon some business, and then go back to 
Mr. Pope’s, and there continue till August, and then 
come to town till I begin my jouniey to Ireland, which 
I propose the middle of August. My old butler Archy 
is here ruined and starving, and has pursued me and 
wrote me a letter, but 1 have refused to see him. Our 
friend at the castle writ to me two months ago to have 
a sight of those papers, &c., of which I brought away 
a copy. I have answered him, that whatever papers I 
have are conveyed from one place to another tlirough 
nine or ten hands, and that I have the key. If he 
should mention anything of papers in general, either to 
you or the ladies, and that you can bring it in, I would 
have you and them to confirm the same story, and 
laugh at my humour in it, &c. My service to Dr. 
Delany, Dr. Helsham, the Grattans and Jacksons. 
There is not so despised a creature here as your friend 
[Ambrose Philips] with the soft verses on children. I 
heartily pity him. This is the first time I was ever 
weary of England, and longed to be in Ireland ; but it 
is because go 1 must ; for 1 do not love Ireland better, 
nor England, as England, worse; in short,, you all 
live in a wretched dirty doghole and prison, but it is 
a place good enough to die in. 1 can tell you one 
thing, that I have had the fairest offer made me of a 
settlement here that one can imagine, which, if I were 
ten years younger, I would gladly accept, within twelve 
miles of London and in the midst of my friends. But 
I am too old for new schemes, and especially such as 
would bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities. But 
so it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth and partly by force. I have indeed one tempt- 
ation for this winter, much stronger, which is of a 
fine house and garden, and park, and wine-cellar in 
France, to pass away winter in ;»> and if Mrs. Johnson 
were not so out of order, I would certainly accept of 
it ; and I wish she could go to Montpelier at the same 
time. You see I am grown visionary, and therefore it 
is time to have done. Adieu. Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

Twickenham, July 16, 1786. 

I WISH you would send me a common bill in form 
upon any banker for 100/., and I will wait for it, and 
in the mean time borrow where 1 can. What you tell 
me of Mrs. Johnson I have long expected wi^ great 
oppression and heaviness of heart. We have been 

• Sir Robert, afterwards earl of Orford. 

b Lord Bolingbroke invited the dean to spend a winter with 
him at his house in France, on the banks of the Loire. 


perfect friends these thirty-five years. Upon my adtloi 
they both came to Ireland, and have been ev#»r sitiot 
my constant companions ; and the remainder of my 
life will be a very melancholy scene, when one of them 
is gone, whom I most esteemed upon the score of every 
good quality that can possibly recommend a humaa 
creature. I have these two months seen through Mrs. 
Dingley’s disguises.* And indeed ever since I left 
you my heart has been so sunk that I have not been 
the same man, nor ever shall be again, but drag on a 
wretched life, till it shall please God to call me away. 
I must tell you as a friend, that, if you have reason to 
believe Mrs. Johnson cannot hold out till my return, I 
would not think of coming to Ireland ; and in that 
case I would expect ol you in the beginning of Sep- 
tember to renew my licence for another half-year, 
which time I will spend in some retirement far from 
I^ndon, till I can be in a disposition of appearing after 
an accident that nmst be so fatal to my quiet. I wish 
it could be brought about that she might make her 
will. Her intentions are to leave the interest of all 
her fortune to her mother and sister during their lives, 
and afterwards to Dr. Stephen’s hospital, to purchase 
lands for such uses there as she designs. Think how 
I am disposed while I write this, and forgive the in- 
consistencies. I would not for the universe be present 
at such a trial of seeing her depart. She will be among 
friends that, upon her own account and great worth, 
will tend her with all possible care, where I should be 
a trouble to her, and the greatest torment to myself. In 
case the matter should be desperate, I would have you 
advise, if they come to town, that they should be 
lodged in some airy healthy part, and not in ffie dean- 
ery, which besides, you know, cannot but be a very 
improper thing for that house to breathe her last iti. 
This I leave to your discretion, and I coiyure you to 
burn this letter immediately, without telling the con- 
tents of it to any jierson alive. Pray write to me 
every week, that I may know what steps to take ; for I 
am determined not to go to Ireland, to find her just 
dead, or dying. Nothing but extremity could make 
me so familiar with those terrible words applied to 
such a dear friend. Let her know I have bought her 
a repeating gold watch for her ease in winter niglits. I 
designed to have surprised her with it; but now 1 
would have her know it, that she may see how my 
thoughts are always to make her easy. 

I am of opinion that there is not a greater folly than 
to contract too great and intimate a friendship, which 
must always leave the survivor miserable. 

On the back of Burton’s note there was written llie 
account of Mrs. Johnson’s sickness. Pray, in your 
next avoid that mistake, and leave the back side blank. 

When you have read this letter twice, and retain 
what 1 desire, pray burn it ; and let all 1 have said lie 
only in your breast. 

Pray write every week. I have (till I know further) 
fixed on August the fifteenth to set out for Ireland. I 
shall continue or alter my measures according to your 
letters. Adieu. 

Direct your letters still to Mrs. Rice, &c. 

Pray tell Mr. Dobbs of tlie college that I received 
bis letter, but cannot possibly answer it, which I cer- 
tainly would if I had materials. 

As to what you say about promotion, you will find it 
was given immediately to Maule,^ as I am told ; and 
I assure you I had no offers, nor would accept them. 

• l^robably endeavouring to conceal Mrs. Johnson’s danger 
in tenderness to the dean. 

Dr. Henry Maule. promoted to the bishopric of Cloynct 
Sept. 6. 1726; translated to Dromore. March 20, 1781, and to 
Meath, May 24, 1744. This most worthy man was one of Ihs 
first promoters of the Protestant chtu ter schools in Ireland fui 
tiie rect‘i>tion and education of children of papists, which havf 
met w i h gre«t success. 
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My bcliaYiour to those in power has been directly con- 
trary since I came here. I would rather have good 
news from you than Canterbury, though it were given 
me upon my own terms. 

TO THE REV. DR. STOPFORD. 

Twickenham, near London, 
July 20. 1726. 

Dear J im, — I had a letter from you three months 
ago, with an account of a fine picture you had sent 
me, which is now safe in Ireland, for which I readily 
thank you, and Robert Arbuthnot swears it is an 
original. I did not answer you because 1 was told 
you were in motion. I had yours of July 12, N.S., 
yesterday ; and since you are fixed at Paris, I ven- 
ture to send you this, thought Robert Arbuthnot be 
here. He has lately married a lady among us of 900L 
a-year, and I think will soon go to France ; but I 
have chiefiy lived about two months with Mr. Pope, 
since the town grew empty. I shall leave him the 
beginning of August, and so settle my affairs to be 
in Ireland by the end of that month, for my licence 
of half-a-year will then be out. I came here to see 
my old friends, and upon some business 1 had with 
two of them, which, however, proves to be of little 
consequence. The people in power have been civil 
enough to me ; many of them have visited me. I 
was notable to withstand seeing the princess, because 
she had commanded that whenever 1 came hither, as 
the news said 1 intended, that I should wait on her. 
I was latterly twice with the chief minister ; the first 
time by invitation, and the second at my desire for 
an hour, wherein we differed in every point : but all 
this made a great noise, and soon got to Ireland, 
from whence, upon the late death of the bishop of 
Cloyne, it was said I was oflered to succeed, and I 
received many letters upon it, but there was nothing 
of truth, for I was neither offered nor would have 
received, except upon conditions which would never 
be granted. For I absolutely broke with the first 
minister and have never seen him since, and I lately 
complained of him to the princess, because 1 knew 
she would tell him. 1 am, besides, all to pieces with 
the lord-lieutenant, whom I treated very roughly, 
and absolutely refused to dine with him. So that, 
dear Jim, you see how little I shall be able to assist 
you with the great ones here, unless some change of 
ministry should happen. Yet when a new governor 
goes over, it is hard if I cannot be some way in- 
strumental. I have given strict charge to Mr. Pope 
to receive you with all kindness and distinction. He 
is perfectly well received by all the people in power, 
and he loves to do good ; and there can hardly go 
over a governor to whom he may not, by himself or 
friends, strongly recommend you. 

1 fear I shall have more than ordinary reasons to 
wish you a near neighbour to me in Ireland, and 
that your company will be more necessary than ever, 
when I tell you that I never was in so great a dejec- 
tion of spirits. For I lately received a letter from 
Mr. Worrall, that one of the two oldest and dearest 
friends 1 have in the world is in so desperate a con- 
dition of health as makes me expect every post to 
hear of her death. It is the younger of the two 
with whom I have lived in the greatest friendship for 
thirty-three years. I know you will share in my 
trouble, because there were few persons whom I be- 
lieve you more esteemed. For my part, as I value 
life very little, so the poor casual remains of it, after 
such a loss, would be a burden that I must heartily 
beg God Almighty to enable me to bear ; and I 
think there is not a greater folly than that of entering 
into too strict and particular a friendship, with the 
loss of which a man must be absolutely miserable ; 


but especially at an age when it is too late to engage 
in a new friendship. Besides, this was a person of 
my own rearing and instructing from childhood; 
who excelled in every good quality that can possibly 
accomplish a human creature. — They have hitherto 
writ me deceiving letters, but Mr. Worrall has been 
so just and prudent as to tell me the truth ; which, 
however racking, is better than to be struck on the 
sudden. — Dear Jim, pardon me, I know not what L 
am saying ; but believe me that violent friendship is 
much more lasting and as much engaging as violent 
love. Adieu. 

If this accident should happen befcre I set out, 1 
believe I shall stay this winter in England ; where it 
will be at least easier to find some repose than upon 
the spot. 

If I were your adviser, I would say one thing a- 
gainst my own interest ; that, if you must leave you,* 
college for the reason you hint at, I think it would 
be better to live in England on your own estate, and 
the addition of 1000/., and trust to industry and 
friends and distinction here, than pass your days 
in that odious country and among that odious 
people. You can live in a thrifty nwderate way, 
and thrift is decent here ; and you cannot but 
distinguish yourself. You have the advantage to be 
a native of London ; here you will be a freeman, and 
in Ireland a slave. Here your competitors will be 
strangers; there every rascal, your contemporary, 
will get over your head by the merit of party. Fare- 
well again ; though my head is now disturbed, yet I 
have had these thoughts about you long ago. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE TO THE THREE YAHOOS 

OF TWICKENHAM; JONATHAN, ALEXANDER, 
JOHN.* 

Most Excellent Triumviks of Parnassus, — 
Though you are probably very indifferent where I 
am or what I am doing, yet I resolve to believe the 
contrary. 1 persuade myself that you have sent at 
least fifteen times within this fortnight to Dawley 
farm,** and that you are extremely mortified at my 
long silence. To relieve you therefore from this 
great anxiety of mind, I can do no less than write a 
few lines to you ; and I please myself beforehand 
with the vast pleasure which this epistle must needs 
give you. That I may add to this pleasure and give 
you further proofs of my beneficent temper, I will 
likewise inform you that I shall be in your neigh- 
bourhood again by the end of next week ; by which 
time I hope that Jonathan's imagination of business 
will be succeeded by some imagination more be- 
coming a professor of that divine science la baga- 
telle. Adieu, Jonathan, Alexander, John! Mirth 
be with you. 

From tlie banks of the Severn, 

Ju’v 23 , 1726 . 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 27, 1726. 

I HAVE yours just now of the 19th, and the account 
you give me is nothing but what I have some time 
expected with the utmost agonies ; and there is one 
aggravation of constraint, that where I am I am 
forced to put on an easy countenance. It was at 
this lime the best office your friendship could do not 
to deceive me. I was violently bent all last year, as 
I believe you remember, that she should go to Mont- 
pellier, or Bath, or Tunbridge. I entreated, If there 

• John Gay. 

** The country residence of lord Bolingbroko, neu Cranford 
in Middlesex. 
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WM no amendment, they might both come to Lon- 
don. But there was a fatality, although I indeed 
think her stamina could not last much longer when 
1 saw she could take no nourishment. I look upon 
this to be the greatest event that can ever happen to 
me ; but all my preparations will not suffice to make 
me bear it like a philosopher nor altogether like a 
Christian. There hath been the most intimate friend- 
ship between us from our childhood, and the greatest 
merit on her side, that ever was in one human crea- 
ture toward another. Nay, if 1 were now near her, I 
would not see her ; I could not behave myself toler- 
ably and should redouble her sorrow. Judge in what 
a temper of mind I write this. The very time 1 am 
writing I conclude the fairest soul in the world hath 
left its body. Confusion ! that I am this moment 
called down to a visitor, when I am in the country, 
and not in my power to deny myself. I have passed 
a very constrained hour, and now return to say I 
know not what. I have been long weary of the 
world, and shall for my small remainder of years be 
weary of life, having for ever lost that conversa- 
tion which could only make it tolerable. I fear 
while you are reading this, you will be shedding 
tears at her funeral ; she loved you well, and a great 
share of the little merit I have with you is owing to 
her solicitations. 

I wrote you about a week ago.‘ 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

London, August 4, 1726. 

I HAD rather live in forty Irelands than under the 
frequent disquiets of hearing you are out of order. I 
always apprehend it most after a great dinner: for 
the least transgression of yours, if it be only two bits 
and one sup more than your stint, is a great de- 
bauch ; for which you certainly pay more than those 
sots who are carried dead drunk to bed. My lord 
Peterborough spoiled everybody’s dinner, but especi- 
ally mine, with telling ua that you were detained by 
sickness. Pray let me have three lines under any hand 
or pothook that will give me a better account of your 
health ; which concerns me more than others, be- 
cause I love and esteem j’ou for reasons that most 
others have little to do with, and would be the same 
although you had never touched a pen further than 
with writing to me. 

1 am gathering up my luggage and preparing for 
my journey : 1 will endeavour to think of you as 
little as I can, and when I write to you I will strive 
not to think of you ; this I intend in return to your 
kindness ; and further I know nobody has dealt with 
me so cruelly as you, the consequences of which 
usage I fear will last as long as my life, for so long 
shall I be (in spite of my heart) entirely yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

lx)ndon, August 6, 1726. 

At the same time that I had your letter, with the 
bill (for which I thank you), I received another from 
Dr. Sheridan, both full of the melancholy account of 
our friend. The doctor advises me to go over at the 
time I intended, which I now design to do, and to 
set out on Monday the 15th from hence. However, 
if any accident should happen to me, that you do not 
find me come over on the Ist of September, I would 
have you renew my licence of absence from the 2nd 
of September, which will be the day that my half 
year will be out : and since it is not likely that you 

• Soon after the date of this letter the dean went back to 
Ireland, but Mrs. Johnson recovering a moderate state of health, 
be returned aj^ain to England the beginning of the year 17S7. 


can answer this so as to reach me before I lears 
London, I desire you will write to me, directed to 
Mrs. Kenah, in Chester, where I design to set up, 
and shall hardly be there in less than a fortnight 
from this time ; and if I should then hear our friend 
was no more, I might probably be absent a month or 
two in some parts of Derbyshire or Wales. How- 
ever, you need not renew the licence till the Ist of 
September ; and if 1 come not I will write to you 
from Chester. This unhappy affair is the greatest 
trial I ever had ; and 1 think you are unhappy in 
having conversed so much with that person under 
such circumstances. Tell Dr. Sheridan 1 had his 
letter, but care not to answer it. I wish you would 
give me your opinion at Chester whether I shall 
come over or not. I shall be there, God willing, on 
Thursday, the 18th instant. This is enough to 
say, in my present situation. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

My liumble service and thanks to Mrs. Worrall for 
the care of our friend, which I shall never forget. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

August 13, 1726. 

This is Saturday, and on Monday I set out for Ire- 
land. I desired you would send me a letter to 
Chester. I suppose I shall be in Dublin with mo- 
derate fortune in ten or eleven days hence; for I 
will go by Holyhead. I shall stay two days at 
Chester, unless 1 can contrive to have my box suit 
after me. 1 hope I shall be with you by the end of 
August ; but, however, if I am not with you by the 
2nd of September, which is the time that my licence 
is out, I desire you will get me a new one ; for I 
would not lie at their mercy, though I know it sig- 
nifies nothing. I expect to be very miserable when 
I come, but I shall be prepared for it. 1 desired 
you would write to me to Chester, which I hope you 
will do ; and pray hinder Dr. Sheridan from writing 
to me any more. 

This is all I have to say to you at present. I am, 
&c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE 

August 22, 1726. 

Many a short sigh you cost me the day I left you, 
and many more you will cost me till the day you 
return. I really walked about like a man banished, 
and when I came home, found it no home. It is a 
sensation like that of a limb lopped off ; one is try- 
ing every minute unawares to use it, ^nd finds it is 
not. I may say you have used me more cruelly than 
you have done any other man ; you have made it 
more impossible for me to live at ease without you : 
habitude itself would have done that, if I had less 
friendship in my nature than I have. Besides my 
natural memory of you, you have made a local one 
which presents you to me in every place I frequent : 
I shall never more think of lord Cobham's, the woods 
of Ciceter [Cirencester], or the pleasing prospect of 
Byberry [Byburry], but your idea must be joined 
with them ; nor see one seat in my own garden, or 
one room in my own house, without a phantom of 
you sitting or walking before me. I travelled with 
you to Chester ; I felt the extreme heat of the wea- 
ther, the inns, the roads, the confinement and close- 
ness of the uneasy coach, and wished a hundred 
times I had either a deanery or a horse in my gift* 
In real truth I have felt my soul peevish ever since 
wi^h all about me from a warm uneasy desire after 
jbu, I am gone out of myself to no purpose, and 
cannot catch you. IrUiiat in pedes was not more 
properly applied to a poor dog after a hare than to 
me with regard to your departure. I wish I could 
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think no more of it, but lie down and sleep till we 
meet again, and let that day (how far soever off it 
be) be the morrow. Since I cannot, may it be my 
amends that everything you wish may attend you 
where you are, and that you may find every friend 
you have there in the state you wish him or her ; so 
that your visits to us may have no other effect than 
the progress of a rich man to a remote estate which 
he finds greater than he expected ; which knowledge 
only serves to make him live happier where he is, 
with no disagreeable prospect if ever he should 
choose to remove. May this be your state till it 
become what I wish. But indeed I cannot express 
the warmth with which I wish you all things, and 
myself you. Indeed you are engraved elsewhere 
than on the cups you sent me (with so kind an in- 
scription), and I might throw them into the Thames 
without injury to the giver. I am not pleased with 
them, but take them very kindly too ; and had I 
suspected any such usage from you, I should have 
enjoyed your company less than 1 really did, for at 
tliis rate I may say — 

“ Nec tocuzn possum vivere, nec sine te.” 

I Will bring you over just such another present when 
I go to the deanery of St. Patrick’s ; which I pro- 
mise you to do if ever I am enabled to return your 
kindness. Donarem pateras, &c. Till then I’ll 
drink (or Gay shall drink) daily healths to you, and 
I will add to your inscription the old Roman vow for 
yearstocome,VOTlSX.VOTIS XX. My mother’s 
age gives me authority to hope it for yours. Adieu. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

September 1, 1726. 

Madam, — Being perpetually teased with the remem- 
brance of you by the sight of your ring on my finger, 
my patience at last is at an end ; and in order to be 
revenged, I have sent you a piece of Irish plaid 
made in imitation of the Indian, wherein our work- 
men are grown so expert that in this kind of stuff 
they are said to excel that which comes from the 
Indies ; and because our ladies are too proud to 
wear what is made at home, the workman is forced 
to run a gold thread through the middle and sell it 
as Indian. But I ordered him to leave out that cir- 
cumstance that you may be clad in Irish stuff and in 
my livery. But I beg you will not tell any parlia- 
ment-man from whence you had that plaid ; other- 
wise, out of malice they will make a law to cut off 
all our weavers’ fingers. I must likewise tell you, 
to prevent your pride, my intention is to use you 
very scurvily ; for my real design is, that when the 
princess asks you where you got that fine nightgown, 
you are to say that it is an Irish plaid sent you by 
the dean of St. Patrick’s ; who, v?ith his most hum- 
ble duty to her royal highness, is ready to make her 
such another present at the terrible expense of eight 
shillings and threepence per yard, if she will descend 
to honour Ireland with receiving and wearing it. 
And in recompense I, who govern the vulgar, will 
take care to have her royal highness’s health drunk 
Dy 600 weavers, as an encourager of the Irish manu- 
factory. And I command you to add that I am no 
courtier nor have anything to ask. May all cour- 
tiers imitate me in that ! I hope the whole royal 
family about you is in health. Dr. Arbuthnot lately 
mortified me with an account of a great pain in your 
head. 1 believe no head that is good for anything 
is long without some disorder, at least that is the best 
argument I had for anything that is good in my own. 

1 pray God preserve you ; and entreat you to be- 
lieve that I am, with great respect, madam, your 
mott obedient and most obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Septembei Z, 17SS. 

Yours to Mr. Gay gave me greater satisfaction than 
that to me (though that gave me a great deal) ; for 
to hear you were safe at your journey’s end exceeds 
the account of your fatigues while in the way to it ; 
otherwise believe me every tittle of each is important 
to me, which sets any one thing before my eyes that 
happens to you. I wrote you a long letter which I 
guess reached you the day after your arrival. Since 
then I had a conference with sir Robert Walpole, 
who expressed his desire of having seen you again 
before you left us ; he said he observed a willingness 
in you to live among us, which I did not deny ; but 
at the same time told him you had no such design 
in your coming this time, which was merely to see a 
few of those you loved ; but that indeed all those 
wished it, and particularly lord Peterborough and 
myself, who wished you loved Ireland less had you 
any reason to love England more. I said nothing 
but what I think would induce any man to be as 
fond of you as I, plain truth, did they know either 
it or you. I cannot help thinking (when I consider 
the whole short list of our friends) that none of 
them except you and I are qualified for the moun- 
tains of Wales. The doctor [Arbuthnot] goes to 
cards, Gay to court ; one loses money, one loses his 
time ; another of our friends labours to be unam- 
bitious, but he labours in an unwilling soil. One 
lady you like* has too much of France to be fit for 
Wales : another [Mrs. Howard] is too much a sub- 
ject to princes and potentates to relish that wild 
taste of liberty and poverty. Mr. Congreve is too 
sick to bear a thin air ; and she [duchess of Marl- 
borough] that leads him too rich to enjoy anything. 
Lord Peterborough can go to any climate, but never 
stay in any. Lord Bathurst is too great a husband- 
man to like barren hills, except they are his own to 
improve. Mr. Bethel indeed is too good and too 
I honest to live in the world, but yet it is fit for its 
example he sliould. We are left to ourselves in my 
opinion, and may live where we please, in Wales, 
Dublin, or Bermudas ; and for me, I assure you I 
love the world so well and it loves me so well tliat 
I care not in what part of it I pass the rest of 
I my days. I see no sunshine but in the face of i 
friend. 

I had a glimpse of a letter of yours lately, by which 
I find you are (like the vulgar) apter to think well 
of people out of power than of people in power ; 
perhaps it is a mistake, but however there is some- 
thing in it generous. Mr. Pulteney takes it ex- 
treme kindly I can perceive, and he has a great mind 
to thank you for that good opinion for which I be- 
lieve he has only to thank his ill fortune ; for if I 
am not in an error, he would rather be in power than 
out. 

To show you how fit I am to live in the moun- 
tains, I will with great truth apply to myself an old 
sentence : — “ Those that are in may abide in ; and 
those that are out may abide out ; yet to me those 
that are in shall be as those that are out ; and those 
that are out shall be as those that are in.” 

I am indifferent as to all those matters, but I miss 
you as much as I did the first day when (with a 
short sigh) I parted. Wherever you are, or on tie 
mountains of Wales, or on the coast of Dublin, 

Tu mihi, sen majuii superas jam saxa Timavi 
Sive oram Illy rid legis seciuoris,** 

I am, and ever shall be, yours, &c. 

“ Tlie marchioness tie Vilette, lord Rolingbroke's second 
Whether Timavus or the Illyrian coast. 

Whatever land or sea thy presanree boast. 

DBvr.EN's Firgii 
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FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, September 3, 17S6. 

Dear Sir, — I receiTed the favour of your kind letter 
at my lord Chetwynd’s ; and though you had so much 
goodness as to forbid my answering it at that time, 
yet I should be inexcusable, now I have perfectly 
recovered my health and strength, if 1 did not return 
you my very hearty thanks for your concern for me 
during my illness. Though our acquaintance has 
not been of long date, yet I think I may venture to 
assure you that even among your old friends you 
have not many who have a juster regard for your 
merit than I have. 1 could wish that those who are 
more able to serve you than I am had the same de- 
sire of doing it. And yet methinks, now I consider 
it, and reflect who they are, I should be sorry they 
had the merit of doing so right a thing. As well as 
I wish you, 1 would rather not have you provided 
for yet than provided for by those that I do not like. 
Mr. Pope tells me that we shall see you in spring. 
When we meet again I flatter myself we shall not 
part so soon ; and I am in hopes you will allow me 
a larger share of your company than you did. All I 
can say to engage you to come a little oftener to my 
house is, to promise that you shall not have one dish 
of meat at my table so disguised but you shall easily 
know what it is. You shall have a cup of your own 
small beer and wine mixed together ; you shall have 
no women at table if you do not like them, and no 
men but such as like you. I wished mightily to be 
in London before you left it, having something 
which I would willingly have communicated to you 
that I do not think so discreet to trust to a letter. 
Do not let your expectation be raised as if it was a 
matter of any great consequence ; it is not that, 
though I should be mighty glad you knew it, and 
perhaps I may soon find a way of letting you do so. 

Our parliament, they now say, is not to meet till 
after Christmas. The chief business of it being to 
give money, it may be proper the ministers should 
know, a little before it meets, how much further 
they have run the nation in debt, that they may pru- 
dently conceal or provide what they think fit. I am 
told that many among us begin to grumble that 
England should be obliged to support the charge of 
a very expensive war while all the other powers of 
Europe are in peace. But I will enter no further 
into public matters, taking it for granted that a letter 
directed to you, and franked by me, cannot fail of 
raising the curiosity of some of our vigilant ministers, 
and that they will open it, though we know it is not 
customary for them so to do. Mrs. Pulteney is very 
much your humble servant, and I am, with great 
truth, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

W. Pulteney. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, September 16, 1726. 

Dear Sir, — Since I wrote last, I have been always 
upon the ranible. I have been in Oxfordshire with 
the duke and duchess of Queensberry, and at Peter- 
sham, and wheresoever they would carry me ; but as 
they will go to Wiltshire without me on Tuesday 
next, for two or three months, I believe I shall then 
have finished my travels for this year, and shall not 
go further from London than now and then to 
Twickenham. I saw Mr. Pope on Sunday, who 
Aas lately escaped a very great danger, but is very 
much wounded across his right hand. Coming 
home in the dark about a week ago, alone in my 
lord Bolingbroke’s coach from Dawley, he was over- 
turned where a bridge has been broke down, near 
AVhitton, about a mile from his own house. He 
was thrown into the river with the glasses of the 
coach up, and was up to the knots of his periwig in 


water. The footman broke the glass to draw him 
out ; by which he thinks he received the cut acroM 
his hand. He was afraid he should have lost the 
use of his little finger and the next to it ; but the 
surgeon, whom he sent for last Sunday from London 
to examine it, told him that his fingers were safe, 
that there were two nerves cut, but no tendon. He 
was in very good health and very good spirits, and 
the wound in a fair way of being soon healed.* The 
instructions you sent me to communicate to the 
doctor about the singer 1 transcribed from your own 
letter, and sent to him ; for at that time he was 
going every other day to Windsor-park to visit Mr. 
Congreve, who has been extremely ill, but is now 
recovered, so that I was prevented from seeing of 
him by going out of town. I dined and supped on 
Monday last with lord and lady Bolingbroke, at lord 
Berkeley’s, at Cranford, and returned to London 
with the duke and duchess of Queensberry, on 
Tuesday, by two o’clock in the morning. You are 
remembered always with great respect by all your 
acquaintance, and every one of them wishes for your 
return. The lottery begins to be drawn on Monday 
next, but my week of attendance will be the first in 
October. I am obliged to follow the engravers to 
make them despatch my plates for the Fables; for 
without it I find they proceed but very slowly. I take 
your advice in this, as I wish to do in all things, and 
frequently revise my work, in order to finish it as 
well as 1 can. Mr. Pulteney takes the letter you 
sent him in the kindest manner ; and I believe he 
is, except a few excursions, fixed in town for the 
winter. As for the particular affair that you want 
to be informed in, we are as yet wholly in the dark ; 
but Mr. Pope will follow your instructions. Mr. 
Lancelot sent for the spectacles you left behind you, 
which wore delivered to him. Mr. Jervas’s sheets 
are sent home to him, mended, finely washed, and 
neatly folded up. I intend to see Mr. Pope to-mor- 
row or on Sunday, I have not seen Mrs. Howard 
a great while, which you know must be a great mor- 
tification and self-denial ; but in my case it is par- 
ticularly unhappy that a man cannot contrive to be 
in two places at the same time ; if I could, while you 
are there, one of them should be always Dublin. 
But after all, it is a silly thing to be with a friend by 
halves, so that I will give up all thoughts of bringing 
this project to perfection, if you will contrive that we 
shall meet again soon. I am, dear sir, your most 
obliged and affectionate friend and servant, 

J. Gay. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, September 20, 1726. 

I HAVE been balancing, dear sir, these three days, 
whether I should write to you first. Laying aside 
the superiority of your dignity, I thought a noti- 
fication was due to me, as well as to two others of 
my friends ; then I considered that this was done in 
the public news with all the formalities of reception 
of a lord-lieutenant. I reflected on the dependency 
of Ireland ; but, said I, what if my friend should 
dispute this 1 Then I considered that letters were 
always introduced at first from the civilized to the 
barbarous kingdom. In short, my affection, and 
the pleasure of corresponding with my dear friend, 
prevailed ; and since you most disdainfully and bar- 
barously confined me to two lines a month, I was 
resolved to plague you with twenty times that num- 
^r, though I think it was a sort of a compliment to 
be supposed capable of saying anything in two lin^. 
The Gascon asked only to speak one word to the 
French king, which the king confining him to, he 
• See lonl BoUngbroke's nccouiit of this accident, in his leitef 
dated September 22, 1726. 
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br)ught a paper, and said, sxgnez^ and not a word 
more. Your negotiation with the singing man is in 
the hands of my daughter Nancy, who 1 can assure 
j'ou will neglect nothing that concerns you ; she has 
written about it. Mr. Pope has been in hazard of 
his life by drowning ; coming late, two weeks ago, 
from lord Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six, a 
bridge on a little river being broke down, they were 
obliged to go through the water, which was not too 
high, but the coach was overturned in it ; and the 
glass being up, which he could not break nor get 
down, he was very near drowned ; for the footman 
was stuck in the mud, and could hardly come in 
time to help him. He had that in common with 
Horace, that it was occasioned by the trunk of a 
tree ; but it was trunco rheda illapsa^ neque Faunui 
ictum dextra levahat; for he was wounded in the 
left hand, but thank God without any danger ; but 
by the cutting of a large vessel lost a great deal of 
blood. I have been with Mrs. Howard, who has a 
most intolerable pain in one side of her head. I 
had a great deal of discourse with your friend, her 
royal highness. She insisted upon your wit and 
good conversation. I told her royal highness that 
was not what I valued you for, but for being a sin- 
cere honest man, and speaking truth when others 
were afraid to speak it. I have been for near three 
weeks together every day at the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s with Mr. Congreve, who has been like to 
die with a fever and the gout in his stomach ; but 
he is now better, and like to do well. My brother 
was near being cast away going to France ; there 
was a ship lost just by him. I write this in a dull 
humour, but with most sincere affection to an un- 
grateful man as you are, that minds everybody more 
than me, except what concerns my interest. 

My dear friend, farewell. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

London, September 22, 1726. 

A BOOKSELLER [George Faulkner], who says he is 
in a few days going to Dublin, calls here, and offers 
to carry a letter to you. I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of writing to you, though 1 have nothing to say 
more by this conveyance than I should have by that 
of the post ; though I have lately clubbed with Pope 
to make up a most elegant epistle to you in prose 
and verse ; and though I wrote the other day 
the first paragraph of that Chedder* letter which 
is preparing for you. The only excuse then which 
I can plead for writing now is, that the letter will 
cost you nothing. Have you heard of the accident 
which befel poor Pope in going lately from me 1 A 
bridge was down, the coach forced to go through the 
water, the bank steep, a hole on one side, a block 
of timber on the other, the night as dark as pitch. 
In short, he overturned ; the fall was broke by the 
water, but the glasses were up, and he might have 
been drowned if one of my men had not broke a 
glass, and pulled him out through the window. His 
right hand was severely cut ; but the surgeon thinks 
him in no danger of losing the use of his fingers ; 
however, he has lately had very great pains in that 
arm from the shoulder downward, which might 
create a suspicion that some of the glass remains 
still in the flesh. St. Andre says there is none. If 

* A C!hedder letter Is a letter written by the contributions of 
several Mends, each furnishing a paragraph. 'ITie name is 
b<.»rrowed from that of a large and excellent cheese made at 
CAedder in Somei-setdiire, where all Uie dairies contributed to 
make the cheese, which is thus made of new milk or fresh 
cream, of whicli one dairy not furnishing a sufficient quantity, 
the common practice is to make cheese of milk or cream t^t 
has been set by till a proper (juantity is procured, and then 

{tart of it at least is stile. 


I so, these pains are owing to a cold he took in a flt of 
gallantry which carried liim across the water t d see 
Mrs. Howard, who has been extremely ill, but it 
much better. Just as 1 am writing, I hear that Dr. 
Arbuthnot says that Mr. Pope’s pains are rheumatic, 
and have no relation to his wound. He suffers tiry 
much ; I will endeavour to see him to-morrow. Let 
me hear from you as often as you can afford to write. 
I would say something to you of myself if I had any 
good to say ; but I am much in the same way in 
which you left me, eternally busy about trifles, dis- 
agreeable in themselves, but rendered supportable 
by their end ; which is, to enable me to bury myself 
from the world (who cannot be more tired of me 
than I am of it) in an agreeable sepulchre. I hope 
to bring this about by next spring, and shall be glad 
to see you at my funeral. Adieu. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Wh.tehall, October 22, 1726. 

Dear Sir, — Before I say one word to you give me 
leave to say something of the other gentleman’s 
affair. The letter was sent ; and the answer was, 
that everything was finished and concluded accord- 
ing to orders, and that it would be publicly known to 
be so in a very few days ; so that 1 think there can be 
no occasion for his writing any more about this affair. 

The letter you wrote to Mr. Pope was not re- 
ceived till eleven or twelve days after date ; and the 
post-office, we suppose, have very vigilant officers, 
for they had taken care to make him pay for a 
double letter. I wish I could tell you that the cut- 
ting of the tendons of two of his fingers was a joke ; 
but it is really so ; the wound is quite healed ; his 
hand is still weak, and the two fingers drop down- 
ward, as I told you before ;» but I hope it will be 
very little troublesome or detrimental to him. 

In answer to our letter of maps, pictures, and re- 
ceipts, you call it a tripartite letter. If you will 
examine it once again, you will find some lines of 
Mrs. Howard and some of Mr. Pulteney which you 
have not taken the least notice of. The receipt of 
the veal is of Monsieur Devaux, Mr. Pnlteney’s 
cook ; and it has been approved of at one of our 
Twickenham entertainments. The difficulty of the 
saucepan I believe you will find is owing to a negli- 
gence in perusing the manuscript, for, if I remember 
right, it is there called a stewpan. Your earthern 
vessel, provided it is close stopped, I allow to be a 
good succedaneum. As to the boiling chickens in a 
wooden bowl, I should be quite ashamed to consult 
Mrs. Howard upon your account, who thinks her- 
self entirely neglected by you in not writing to her 
as you promised ; however, let her take it as she 
will, to serve a friend I will venture to ask it of her. 
The prince and his family come to settle in town to- 
morrow. That Mr. Pulteney expected an answer 
to his letter, and would be extremely pleased to hear 
from you, is very certain ; for I have heard him talk 
of it with expectation for above a fortnight. 

I have of late been very much out of order with a 
slight fever, which I am not yet quite free from. It 
was occasioned by a cold, which my attendance at 
the Guildhall improved. I have not a friend who 
has got anything under my administration but the 
duchess of Queensherry, who has had a benefit of a 
thousand pounds. Your mentioning Mr. RolUnson** 
so kindly will, I know, give him much pleasure, for 
he always talks of you with great regard and in the 
strongest terms of friendship. He has been of late 

■ In a letter t)f September 16, Gay says no tendon is cut; he 
must therefore refer to a letter not in this collection, if his me* 
niory did not fail liim 

A great friend of lord Bolingbrok?, Dr. Swift, and Mf 
Poi>e. He married the wi low of John earl of Winche’.st'a. 
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ill of a feTor, but is recovered so as to go abroad and 
take the air. 

If the engravers keep their word with r I sliall 
be able to publish my Fables soon after Christmas. 
The doctor’s book ‘ is entirely printed off, and will 
be very soon published. I believe you will expect 
that I should give you some account how I have 
spent my time since you left me. I have attended 
my distressed friend at Twickenham, and been his 
amanuensis, which you know is no idle charge. I 
have read about half Virgil and half Spenser’s 

Fairy Queen.” I still despise court preferments, 
so that I lose no time upon attendance on great men ; 
and still can find amusement enough without qua- 
drille, which here is the universal employment of life. 

I thought you would be glad to hear from me, so 
that I determined not to stir out of my lodgings till 
I had answered your letter : and I think I shall very 
probably hear more of the matter which I mention 
in the first paragraph of this letter as soon as I go 
abroad ; for I expect it every day. We have no news 
as yet of Mr, Stopford Mr. Rollinson told me he 
shall know of his arrival, and will send me word. 
Lord Bolingbroke has been to make a visit to sir 
William Wyndham. I hear he is returned, but I have 
not seen him. If I had been in a better state of 
health, and Mrs. Howard^ were not to come to town 
to-morrow, I would have gone to Mr. Pope’s to-day 
to have dined with him there on Monday. 

You ask me how to address to lord B , when 

you are disposed to write to him. If you mean lord 
Burlington, he is not yet returned from France, but 
he is expected every day. If you mean lord Bathurst, 
he is in Gloucestershire, and makes but a very short 
stay ; so that if you direct to one of them in St. 
James’s-square, or to the other at Burlington-house 
in Piccadilly, your letter will find them. 1 will make 
your compliments to lord Chesterfield and Mr. Pulte- 
ney, and I beg you in return to make mine to M r. Ford. 
Next week I shall have a new coat and new buttons 
for the birthday, though I do not know but a turn- 
coat might have been more for my advantage. Yours 
most sincerely and affectionately. 

P. S. I hear that lord Bolingbroke will be in town, 

at his own house in Pall-mall, next week. 

As we cannot enjoy any good things without your 
partaking of it, accept of the following receipt** for 
stewing veal 

*' Take a knuckle of veal ; Put no water at all, 

You may buy it nr steal. For it muketh tliinus small ; 

In a few pieces cut it . Which, lest it should happen. 

In a stewlng-pan put it. A close cover clap on. 

Salt, pepper, and mace. Put this pot of Wood’s metal' 

Must seiison this knuckle ; In a hot boiling kettle, 

Tlien® what’s join’d to a place. And there let it be 

With other herbs muckle : (Mark the doctrine I teach) 

That which kill’d king Will, f Ab<»ut,— let me see,— 

And what never stands still ;« Thrice as long as you preach 
Some sprigs of that bed So, skimming tlie fat off, 

Where children are bred h Say grace with vour liat off. 
Which much you will mend, if O then 1 with wkat rapture 
Both spinach and endive. Will it fill dean and eWpter !” 
And lettuce and beet. 

With marygold meet. 

a Arbuthnot’s ** Tables of Ancient Coins,” &c. 

’’ Dr. James Stopford, fellow of Trinity college. Dublin, and 
advanced to the bishopric of Cl<wne in February, 1753. 

' Afterwards countess of Suffolk, from whom Gay at this 
time had expectations. 

d Phis Is supposed to be the receipt of Mr. Pulteney's cook, 
mentioned in tne former part of the letter, versified. 

« Vnlgo salary. — Gav. 

f Supposed itdrrel. — Gay. Tlie name of the horse which fell 
with king William. 

g This is by Dr. Bentley thought to be lime or thyme.— 

b Parsley. See Chamberlayne. — Gay. 

Of this composition see the works of the copper-farthing 
dean.— -Q AY. 

k Which we suppose be near two hours.— Gay. 


FROM DR ARBUTHNOT. 

London, Novemlier 8, 17t8. 

I TAKE it mighty kindly that a man of your high 
post, dear sir, was pleased to write me so long a 
'.etter. I look upon the captain Tom* of a great nation 
:o be a much greater man than the governor of it. 

I am sorry your commission about your singer hai 
not been executed sooner. It is not Nanny’s fault, 
who has spoke several times to Dr. Pepush about it, 
and writ three or four letters, and received for an- 
swer that he would write for the young fellow ; but 
still nothing is done. I will endeavour to get his 
name and direction, and write to him myself. 

Your books shall be sent as directed ; they have 
been printed above a month ; but I cannot get my 
subscribers’ names.** I will make over all my profits 
to you for the property of “ Gulliver’s Travels,^’ which 
I believe will have as great a run as John Bunyan. 
Gulliver is a happy man, that at his age can write 
such a merry work. 

I made my lord archbishop’s ^ compliments to 
her royal highness, who returns his grace her thanks; 
at the same time, Mrs. Howard read your letter to 
herself. The princess immediately seized on your 
plaid** for her own use, and has ordered the young 
princesses to be clad in the same. When I had the 
honour to see her, she was reading “ Gulliver,” and 
was just come to the passage of the hobbling prince, 
which she laughed at. I tell you freely the part of 
the projectors is the least brilliant. Lewis grumbles 
a little at it, and says he wants the key to it, and is 
daily refining. I suppose he will be able to publish 
like Barnevelt® in time. I gave your service to lady 
Harvey. She is in a little sort of a miff about a 
ballad that was writ on her to the tune of Molly 
Mog, and sent to her in the name of a begging poet. 
She was bit, and wrote a letter to the begging poet, 
and desired him to change two double entendres, 
which the authors, Mr. Pulteney and lord Chester- 
field, changed to single entendres. I was against 
that, though I had a hand in the first. She is not 
displeased, I believe, with the ballad, but only with 
being bit. 

There has been a comical paper about^ quadrille, 
describing it in the terms of a lewd debauch among 
four ladies meeting four gallants, two of a ruddy and 
two of a swarthy complexion, talking of their a — es, 
&c. The riddle is carried on in pretty strong terms: 
it was not found out for a long time. The ladies, 
imagining it to be a real thing, began to guess who 
were of the party. A great minister was for hang- 
ing the author. In short it has made very good 
sport. 

Gay has had a little fever, but is pretty well re- 
covered; so is Mr. Pope. We shall meet at lord 
Bolingbroke’s on Thursday, in town, at dinner, and 
remember you. ” Gulliver” is in everybody's hands. 
Lord Scarborough, who is no inventor of stories, 
told me that he fell in company with a master of a 
ship who told him that he was very well acquainted 
with ** Gulliver ;” but that the printer had mistaken, 
that he lived in Wapping and not in Rotherhithe. 
I lent the book to an old gentleman, who went im- 
mediately to his map to search for Lilliput. 

k A cant name for the ringleader of a mob. 

** To ” Tables of Ancient Coins, Weights, and Measures, ex- 
plained and exemplified in several Dissertations.” 

e Probably archbishop King, of Dublin. 

d The dean sent a present of some silk plaids from Ireland to 
some of the royal family and to Mrs. Howard. 
j • This refers to ” A Key to the Lock ; or a Treatise proving 
oeyond all Contradiction the dangerous Tendency of u lata 
Poem, entitled the Rape of the Lock, to ^vemment and Reli 
gion. By Ksdras Barnevelt, apothecary.” 

f Written by Mr. Congreve, and prlntt'din Almond’s ” FouihI* 
ling Hospital for Wit,” No. 93. 
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We expect war here. The city of London are all 
crying out for it, and they shall be undone without 
It, there being now a total stoppage of all trade. I 
think one of the best courses will be to rig out a 
privateer for the West Indies. Will you be con- 
cerned 1 We will build her at Bermudas; and get 
Mr. dean Berkeley to be our manager. 

I had the honour to see lord Oxford, who asked 
kindly for you, and said he would write to you. If 
the project goes on of printing some papers, he has 
promised to give copies of some things which I be- 
lieve cannot be found elsewhere. My family, thank 
God, are pretty well, as far as I know, and give their 
service. My brother Robert has been very ill of a 
rheumatism. Wishing you all health and happiness, 
and not daring to write my paper on the other side, 
I must remain, dear sir, your most faithful humble 


that of his country. They have scoundrels enough 
to write for their passions and their designs ; let us 
write for truth, for honour, and for posterity. If you 
must needs write about politics at all (but perhaps 
it is full as wise to play the fool any other way), 
surely it ought to be so as to preserve the dignity and 
integrity of your character with those times to come 
which will most impartially judge of you. 

I wish you had writ to lord Peterborough ; no man 
is more affectionate towards you. D'.. not fancy none 
but Tories are your friends ; for at that rate 1 must 
be at most but half your friend, and sincerely I am 
wholly so. Adieu : write often, and come soon ; for 
many wish you well and all would be glad of your 
company, 

FROM MRS, HOWARD.* 

November, 1726. 


servant, 

Jo. Arbuthnot. 

FROM MU. POPE. 

Novemljer 16, 1726. 

I HAVE resolved to take time ; and in spite of all 
misfortunes and demurs which sickness, lameness, or 
disability of any kind can throw in my way, to write 
you (at intervals) a long letter. My two least fingers 
of one hand hang impediments to the other, like 
useless dependents, who only take up room, and 
never arc active or assistant to our wants t I shall 
never be much the better for them. I congratulate 
you first upon what you call your cousin’s wonder- 
ful book, which is puhlica trita manu at present, amd 
I prophesy will be hereafter the admiration of all 
men. That countenance with which it is received 
by some statesmen is delightful : I wish I could tell 
you how every single man looks upon it, to observe 
which has been my whole diversion this fortnight. 

I have never been a night in London since you left 
me till now for this very end, and indeed it has fully 
answered my expectations. 

I find no considerable man very angry at the 
book ; some indeed think it rather too bold, and 
too general a satire ; but none that I hear of accuse 
it of particular reflections (I mean no persons of 
consequence or good judgment ; the mob of critics 
you know always are desirous to apply satire to 
those they envy for being above them), so that you 
needed not to have been so secret upon this head. 
Motte received the copy (he tells me) he knew not 
from whence, nor from whom, dropped at his house 
in the dark from a hackney coach ; by computing 
the time I found it was after you left England, so 
for my part I suspend my judgment. 

I am pleased with the nature and quality of 
your present to the princess. The Irish stuff you 
sent to Mrs. Howard her royal highness laid hold 
of, and has made up for her own use. Ar« you de- 
termined to be national in everything, even in your 
civilities 1 You are the greatest politician in Europe 
at this rate; but as you are a rational politician 
there is no great fear of you, you will never succeed. 

Another thing in which you have pleased me, was 
what you say of Mr. Pulteney, by which it seems to 
me that you value no man’s civility above your own 
d ignity, or your own reason. S urely, without flattery, 
you are now above all parties of men, and it is high 
time to be so, after twenty or thirty years’ observation 
of the great world. 

"NulUus addictus jurare in verba magistri.”* 

I question not, many men would be of your 
macy, that you might he of their interest ; but God 
fi)rbid an honest or witty man should be of any, but 

' To follow any party-leader’s call.’* 


I DID not expect that the sight of my ring would 
produce the effect it has. I was in such a hurry to 
show your plaid to the princess that I could not stay 
to put it into the shape you desired. It pleased ex- 
tremely, and I have orders to fit it up according to 
the first design ; but as this is not proper for the 
public, you arc desired to send over, for the same 
princess’s use, the height of the Brobdingnag dwarf 
multiplied by 2J. The young princesses must be 
taken care of ; theirs must be in three shares : for a 
short method, you may draw a line of twenty feet, 
and upon that by two circles form an equilateral 
triangle ; then measuring each side, you will find 
the proper quantity and proper division. If you 
want a more particular and better rule, I refer you 
to the academy of Lagado.^ I am of opinion many 
in this kingdom will soon appear in your plaid. 1 o 
this end it will be highly necessary that care be 
taken of disposing of the purple, the yellow, and the 
white silks; and though the gowns arc for princesses 
the officers are very vigilant ; so take care they are 
not seized. Do not forget to be observant how you 
dispose the colours. I shall take all particular pre- 
cautions to have the money ready, and to return it 
the way you judge safest. I think it would be 
worth your reflecting in what manner the checker 
might be best managed. 

The princess will take care that you shall have 
pumps sufficient to serve you till you return to Eng- 
land, but thinks you cannot, in common decency, 
appear in heels, ^ and therefore advises your keeping 
close till they arrive. Here are several Lilliputian 
mathematicians, so that the length of your head oi 
of your foot is a sufficient measure. Send it by the 
first opportunity. Do not forget our good friends 
the 500 weavers. You may omit the gold thread. 
Many disputes have arisen liere whether the big- 
endians and lesser-endians ever differed in opinion 
about the breaking of eggs, when they were to bo 
either buttered or poached 1 or whether this part of 
cookery was ever knoAvn in LilUput 1 

I cannot conclude without telling you that our 
island is in great joy; one of our yahoos 
been delivered of a creature, half ram and half 
yahoo ; and another has brought forth four perfect 
black rabbit8.‘i May we not hope, and with some 
probability expect, that in time our female yahoos 
will produce a race of Houyhnhnms 1 I arn, sir, 
your most humble servant. Sieve Yahoo.® 

* Indorsed “November. 1726. Answered 17th.’’ 

* See “ Gulliver’s Travels “ 


* See “ Gullivers I raveis. j 

• Gulliver’s Travels” high and low heels are made the d la 
inction of political parties.-Whig and Tory were a.ltdal to to 
his familiar metaphor. 


this familiar meiapnor. ^ 

* An impostor called Mary ToOs put suoh a tru k upon tbe 

*****^aeve is a name given by Swift, la ** Gal-ivei’i Travel*,” It * 
court lady. ^ 
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TO MRS. HOWARD. 

November 17, 17t6. 

Madam,— When I received your letter, I thought 
it the most unaccountable one I ever saw in my l&e, 
and was not able to comprehend three words of it to> 
gether. The perverseness of your lines astonished 
me, which tended downward to the right in one 
page, and upward in the two others. This I thought 
impossible to be done by any one who did not squint 
with both eyes, an infirmity 1 never observed in 
you. However, one thing I was pleased with, that 
after you had writ down you repented, and writ me 
up again. But I continued four days at a loss for 
your meaning, till a bookseller sent me the Travels 
of one captain Gulliver, who proved a very good 
explainer, although at the same time I thought it 
hard to be forced to read a book of seven hundred 
pages in order to understand a letter of fifty lines ; 
especially as those of our faculty are already but too 
much pestered with commentators. The stuffs you 
require are making, because the weaver piques him- 
self upon having them in perfection. But he has 
read Gulliver’s book, and has no conception what 
you mean by returning money ; for he has become a 
proselyte of the Houyhnhnms, whose great principle, 
if I rightly remember, is benevolence ; and as to 
myself, I am so highly offended with such a base 
proposal, that I am determined to complain of you 
to her royal highness that you are a mercenary yahoo, 
fond of shining pebbles. What have I to do with 
you or your court further than to show the esteem I 
have for your person, because you happen to deserve 
it ; and my gratitude to her royal highness, who was 
pleased a little to distinguish me 1 which, by the way, 
is the greatest compliment I ever paid, and may pro- 
bably be the last ; for I am not such a prostitute 
flatterer as Gulliver, whose chief study is to exte- 
nuate the vices and magnify the virtues of mankind, 
and perpetually dins our ears with the praises of his 
country in the midst of corruption, and for that 
reason alone has found so many readers, and proba- 
bly will have a pension, which I suppose was his 
chief design in writing. As for his compliments to 
the ladies, 1 can easily forgive him, as a natural 
effect of the devotion which our sex ought always to 
pay to yours. You need not be in pain about the 
officers searching or seizing the plaids, for the silk 
has already paid duty in England, and there is no 
law against exporting silk manufacture from hence. 

I am sure the princess and you have got the length 
of my foot, and sir Robert Walpole says he has the 
length of my head, so that I need not give you the 
trouble of sending you either. I shall only tell you, 
in general, that I never had a long head, and for that 
reason few people have thought it worth while to 
get the length of my foot. I cannot answer your 
queries about eggs, buttered or pr ached, but I pos- 
sess one talent which admirably qualifies me for 
roasting them ; for as the world with respect to eggs 
is divided into pelters and roasters, it is my unhap- 
piness to be one of the latter, and consequently to 
be persecuted by the former. I have been five days | 
turning over old books to discover the meaning of 
those monstrous births you mention. That of the 
four black rabbits seems to threaten some dark court 
intrigue, and perhaps,, some change in the adminis- 
tration ; for the rabbit is an undermining animal 
that loves to walk in the dark. The blackness de- 
notes the bishops, whereof some of the last you 
have made are persons of such dangerous parts and^j 
profound abilities : but rabbits being clothed in 
furs may perhaps glance at the judges. However, 
the ram — by which is meant the ministry — butting 
with his two horns, one against the church and the 


other against the law, shall obtain the victory. And 
whereas the birth was a conjunction of ram and 
yahoo, this is easily explained by the story of Chi- 
ron, governor, or, which is the same thing, chief 
minister, to Achilles, who was half man and half 
brute; which, as Machlavel observes, all good go- 
vernors of princes ought to be. But 1 am at the 
end of my line, and my lines. This is without a 
cover, to save money, and plain paper, because the 
gilt is so thin it will discover secrets between us. 
In a little room for words I assure you of my being, 
with truest respect, madam, your most obedient 
humble servant, Jokathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin. November IT, 1726. 

I AM just come from answering a letter of Mrs. 
Howard’s, writ in such mystical terms that I should 
never have found out the meaning if a book had not 
been sent me called ** Gulliver’s Travels,’' of which 
you say so much in yours. I read the book over, and in 
the second volume observed several passages which 
appear to be patched and altered,® and the style of a 
different sort, unless I am mistaken. Dr. Arbuthnot 
likes the projectors^* least; others, you tell me, the 
flying island ; some think it wrong to be so hard 
upon whole bodies or corporations, yet the general 
opinion is, that reflections on particular persons are 
most to be blamed : so that in these cases I think 
the best method is to let censure and opinion take 
their course. A bishop here said that book was full 
of-improbable lies, and for his part he hardly believed 
a word of it ; and so much for Gulliver. 

Going to England is a very good thing, if it were 
not attended with an ugly circumstance of returning 
to Ireland. It is a shame you do not persuade your 
ministers to keep me on that side, if it were but by 
a court expedient of keeping me in prison for a 
plotter ; but at the same time I must tell you that 
such journeys very much shorten my life, for a month 
here is longer than six at Twickenham. 

How comes friend Gay to be so tedious 1 Another 
man can publisli fifty thousand lies sooner than he 
can publish fifty fables. 

I am just going to perform a very good office; it 
is to assist with the archbishop in degrading a par- 
son who couples all our beggars, by which I shall 
make one happy man, and decide the great question 
of an indelible character in favour of the principles 
in fashion ; this I hope you will represent to the 
ministry in my favour as a point of merit ; so fare- 
well till I return. 

1 am come back, and have deprived the parson, 
who, by a law here, is to be hanged the next couple 
he marries ; he declared to us that he resolved to be 
hanged, only desired that when he was to go to the 
gallows the archbishop would take off his excom- 
munication. Is not he a good Catholic! and yet he 
is but a Scotchman. This is the only Irish event I 
ever troubled you with, and I think it deserves no- 
tice. Let me add, that if I were Gulliver’s friend I 
would desire all my acquaintance to give out that 
his copy was basely mangled, and abused, and added 
to, and blotted out, by the printer ; for so to me it 
seems, in the second volume particularlji Adieu. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

November 17, 1726. 

About ten days ago a book was published here of the 
travels of one Giffliver, which has been the conver- 

• See the introductory letter from Gullivei to his coti'?ie 
Simpson. . t, 

** n(>cause he understood it to be intended as a satire on 
Royal Society. 
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iiation of the whole town efer since : the whole im- 
pression sold in a week ; and nothing is more divert- 
ing than to hear the different opinions people give of 
ft, though all agree in liking it extremely. It is 
generally said that you are the author ; but I am told 
the bookseller declares he knows not from what hand 
it came. From the highest to the lowest it is uni- 
versally read, from the cabinet-council to the nursery. 
The politicians to a man agree, that it is free from 
particular reflections, but that the satire on general 
societies of men is too severe. Not but we now and 
then meet with people of greater perspicuity, who 
are in search for particular applications in every leaf ; 
and it is highly probable we shall have keys pub- 
lished to give light into Gulliver’s design. Lord — 
is the person who least approves it, blaming it as a 
design of evil consequence to depreciate human na- 
ture, at which it cannot be wondered that he takes 
most ofience, being himself the most accomplished 
of his species, and so losing more than any other of 
that praise which is due both to the dignity and 
virtue of a man.® Your friend, my lord Harcourt, 
commends it very much, though he thinks in some 
places the matter too far carried. The duchess dow- 
ager of Marlborough is in raptures at it; she sajs 
she can dream of nothing else since she read it : she 
declares that she has now found out, that her whole 
life has been lost in caressing the worst part of man- 
kind, and treating the best as her foes : and that if 
she knew Gulliver, though he had been the worst 
enemy she ever had, she should give up her present 
acquaintance for his friendship. You may see by 
this that you are not much injured by being sup- 
posed the author of this piece. If you are, you have 
disobliged us and two or three of your best friends, 
in not giving us the least hint of it while you were 
with us ; and in particular Dr. Arbuthnot, who says 
it is ten thousand pities he bad not known it, he 
could have added such abundance of things upon 
every subject. Among lady critics, some have found 
out that Mr. Gulliver had a particular malice to 
maids of honour. Those of them who frequent the 
church say, his design is impious, and that it is de- 
preciating the works of the Creator. Notwithstand- 
ing, I am told the princess has read it with great 
pleasure. As to other critics, they think the flying 
island is the least entertaining ; and so great an 
opinion the town have of the impossibility of Gulli- 
ver’s writing at all below himself, it is agreed that 
part was not writ by the same hand, though this has 
its defenders too. It has passed lords and commons 
nemine contradicente ; and the whole town, men, 
women, and children, are quite full of it. 

Perhaps I may all this time be talking to you of a 
book you have never seen, and which has not yet 
reached Ireland ; if it has not, I believe what we 
have said will be sufficient to recommend it to your 
reading, and that you will order me to send it to you. 

But it will be much better to come over yourself, 
and read it here, where you will have the pleasure 
of variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
passages to you. 

We all rejoice that you have ffxed the precise time 
of your coming to be cum hirundine prim&y which 
we modem naturalists pronounce, ought to be 
reckoned, contrary to Pliny, in this northern latitude 
of fifty- two degrees, from the end of February, Styl. 
Greg, at furthest. But to us, your friends, the coming 
of such a black swallow as you will make a summer 

• It is no wonder a man of real merit should condemn a satire 
on his species, as it injures virtue and violates truth ; and as 
little, that a corrupt and worthless man should approve such a 
satire, because it justifies his prinriples, and tends to excuse 
his practice.— W arbubton. 
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in the worst of seasons We are no less glad at yout 
mention of Twickenham and Dawley : and in town, 
you know, you have a lodging at court. 

The princess is clothed in Irish silk ; pray give our 
service to the weavers. We are strangely surprised 
to hear that the bells in Ireland ring without your 
money. I hope you do not write the thing that is 
not. We are afraid that B — hath been guilty of that 
crime, that you (like a houyhnhnm) have treated him 
as a yahoo, ^ and discarded him your service. I fear 
you do not understand these modish terms, which 
every creature now understands but yourself. 

You tell us your wine is bad, and that the clergy 
do not frequent your house, which we look upon to 
be tautology. The best advice we can give you is, 
to make them a present of your wine and come away 
to better. 

You fancy we envy you, but you are mistaken ; we 
envy those you are with, for we cannot envy the man 
we love. Adieu. 

FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

November 29, ITSS. 

Sir, — I was endeavouring to give an answer to yourr 
in a new dialect, which most of us are very fond of. 
I depended much upon a lady who had a good ear 
and a pliant tongue, in hopes she might have taught 
me to draw sounds out of consonants. But she, 
being a professed friend to the Italian speech and 
vowels, would give me no assistance, and so I am 
forced to write to you in the yahoo language. 

The new one in fashion is much studied, and great 
pains taken about the pronunciation. Everybody 
(since a new turn) approves of it; but the women 
seem most satisfied, who declare for few words and 
horse performance. It suffices to let you know that 
there is a neighing duetto appointed for the next 
opera. 

Strange distempers rage in the nation, which youi 
friend the doctor*^ takes no care bf. In some, the 
imagination is struck with the apprehension of swell- 
ing to a giant or dwindling to a pigmy. Others 
expect an oration equal to any of Cicero’s, from an 
eloquent bard, and some take the braying of an ass 
for the emperor’s speech in favour of the Vienna al 
liance. The knowledge of the ancient world is of 
no use ; men have lost their titles ; continents and 
islands have got new names just upon the appear- 
ance of a certain book.*^ Women bring forth rabbits 
and every man whose wife has conceived expects an 
heir with four legs. It was concluded not long ago, 
that such confusion could be only brought about by 
the black art, and by the spells of a notorious scrib- 
bling magician,® who was generally suspected and 
was to be recommended to the mercy of the inquisi- 
tion. Indictments were upon the anvil, a charge of 
sorcery preparing, and Merlin’s friends were afraid 
that the exasperated pettifoggers would persuade the 
jury to bring in hilla vera. For they pretended to 
bring in certain proofs of his appearance in several 
shapes : at one time a drapier ;fat another a Wapping 
surgeon sometimes a nardac, sometimes a reverend 
divine. Nay, more, — that he could raise the dead ; 
that he had brought philosophers, heroes, and poets, 

• By this circumstance it is clear that Gay knew Swift to l>e 
the author of “ Gulliver,” though4be whole letter pleasantly 

g >es on the idea of Swift’ s being a stranger to the work,— 
E. Warton. 

Probably Arbuthnot. , 

« Gulliver’s Travels.” 

* Mary Tofts pretended to do this, but being brougiit up t« 
towna and well watched, the imposture w as detected. 

® The ilejin. 

In the “ I>ra|tier’» Letters against Wood’s halfpence.” 

« Lemuel Gulliver. 
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in the tame etatmn from the other world ; and, after 
a few queationa, had aent them all to play at qua- 
drille in a flying Island of his own. 

This was the scene not many days ago, and burn- 
ing was too good for the wizard. But what muta- 
tions among the Lilliputians ! The greatest lady in 
the nation resolves to send a pair of shoes without 
heels to captain Gulliver ; she takes vi et armis the 
plaid from the lady it was sent to, which is soon to 
appear upon her royal person ; and now who but 
captain Gulliver 1 The captain indeed has nothing 
more to do but to chalk his pumps, learn to dance 
upon the rope, and I may yet live to see him a 
bishop. Verily, verily, I believe he never was in such 
Imminent danger of preferment. Sir, your affection- 
ate tar. 

TO MR. POPE. 

December 5, 1726. 

I BELIEVE the hurt in your hand affects me more 
than it does yourself, and with reason, because I may 
j)robably be a greater loser by it. "What have acci- 
dents to do with those who are neither jockeys, nor 
fox-hunters, nor bullies, nor drunkards 1 And yet a 
rascally groom shall gallop a foundered horse ten 
miles upon a causeway and get home safe. 

I am very much pleased that you approve what wat 
sent, because I remember to have heard a great man 
say, that nothing required more judgment than 
making a present which, when it is done to those 
of high rank, ought to be something that is not 
readily got for money. You oblige me and at the same 
time do me justice, in what you observe as to Mr. 
Pulteney. Besides, it is too late in life for me to act 
oUierwise, and therefore I follow a very easy road to 
virtue and purchase it cheap. If you will give me 
leave to join us, is not your life and mine a state of 
power, and dependence a state of slavery ! We care 
not threepence whether a prince or minister will see 
us or not ; we are not afraid of having ill offices done 
us, nor are at the trouble of guarding our words for 
fear of giving offence. I do agree that riches are 
liberty, but then we are to put into the balance how 
long our apprenticeship is to last in acquiring them. 

Since you have received the verses,^ I most ear- 
nestly entreat you to burn those which you do not 
approve ; and in those few where you may not dis- 
like some parts, blot out the rest, and sometimes 
(though it be against the laziness of your nature) be 
so kind as to make a few corrections if the matter 
will bear them. I have some few of those things I 
call thoughts moral and diverting; if you please, I 
will send the best I can pick from them to add to the 
new volume. I have reason to choose the method 
you mention of mixing the several verses, and I hope 
thereby among the bad critics to be entitled to more 
merit than is my due. 

This moment I am so happy as to have a letter 
from my lord Peterborough, for which I entreat you 
will present him with my humble respects and 
thanks, though he all-to-be Gullivers me by very 
strong insinuations. Though you despise riddles, I 
am strongly tempted to send a parcel to be printed by 
themselves and make a ninepenny job for the book- 
seller. There are some of my own, wherein I ex- 
ceed mankind, mira poemata ! the most solemn that 
were ever seen : and some writ by others, admirable 
/ndeed but far inferior to mine ; but I will not praise 
myself. You approve that writer who laughs and 

a 'Flic present to the princess of Wales of Irish stuff. 

’’ A just character of Swift's poetry as well as his prose is, 
tliat it •• cunnists of proper words in proper places.” Johnson 
Sivid once to me, syieaking of the simplicity of Swift’s style,— 

the rogue never hazards a figure.”— Dr. Wartow, 


makes others laugh ; but why should I who hatellie 
world, or you who do not love it, make it so happyl 
therefore I resolve from henceforth to handle Wly 
serious subjects, nisi quid tu docte Trehatiy dissenUs, 
Yours, Ac. Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. HOWARD.* 

Madam,— My correspondents have informed me that 
your ladyship has done me the honour to answer 
several objections that ignorance, malice, and party 
have made to my Travels, and been so charitable as 
to justify the fidelity and veracity of the author. This 
zeal you have shown for truth calls for my particular 
thanks, and at the same time encourages ipe to beg 
you would continue your goodness to me, by recon- 
ciling me to the maids of honour, whom they say 1 
have most grievously offended. I am so stupid as not 
to find out how I have disobliged them. Is there any 
harm in a young lady's reading of romances ! Or did 
I make use of an improper engine to extinguish a fire 
that was kindled by a maid of honour 1 And I will 
venture to affirm, that if ever the young ladies of 
your court should meet with a mafi of as little conse- 
quence in this country as I was in Brobdingnag, 
they would use him with as much contempt ; but I 
submit myself and my cause to your better judgment, 
and beg leave to lay the crown of Lilliput at your 
feet, as a small acknowledgment of your favour to 
my book and person. I found it in the corner of my 
waistcoat pocket, into which I thrust most of the 
valuable furniture of the royal apartment when the 
palace was on fire, and, by mistake, brought it with me 
into England ; for I very honestly restored to their 
majesties all their goods that I knew were in my 
possession. May all courtiers imitate me in that, 
and my being, madam, &c, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE.b 

DeDawley, ce premier Fevrier, 1727 
On m'a dit, monsieur, que vous vous plaignez de 
n’avoir point recG des mes lettres. Vous avez tort : 
je vous traite comme les divinites, qui tiennent conte 
aux hommes de leurs intentions. II y a dix ans que 
j'ai celle de vous 6crire ; avant que d'avoir Thonneur 
de vous connoltre, Tidee que je me faisois de votre 
gravity, me retenoit : depuis que j*ai eu celui de voir 
votre r§v6rence, je ne me suis pas trouv^e assez 
d'imagination pour Thazarder. Un certain M. de 
Gulliver avoit un peu remis en mouvement cette 
pauvre imagination ci ttcinte par Pair de Londres, 
et par des conversations dont je n’entend que le 
bruit. Je voulus me saisir de ce moment pour vous 
6crire, mais je tombai malade, et je Tai toujours iik 
depuis trois mois. Je profite done, monsieur, du 
premier retour de ma sant^ pour vous remercier de 
VOS reproches, dont je suis tres flattie, et pour vous 
dire un mot de mon ami M. Gulliver. J’apprends 
avec une grande satisfaction, qu'il vient d’etre traduit 
en Francois, et comme mon sejour en Angleterre a 
beaucoup redouble mon arniti^ pour mon pays et 
pour mes compatriotes, je suis ravi qu'ils puissent 
participer au plaisir que m'a fait ce bon monsieur, 
et profiter de ces d^couvertes. Je ne d^sespdre pas 
m6me que 12 vaisseaux que la France vient d’armer 
ne puissent ^tre destines ^ une embassade chez mes- 

• ThU letter must have been written about the end of the year 
1726. It is in the character of Gulliver. 

^ A French lady of (^reat fortune, learning, and politenesB, 
^vecond wife to lord viscount Bolint;broke, who married het 
'^whilst in exile. She had been second wife of the marquis de 
Vil«tte, chef d’escadre, nephew or cousin to madamede Maiu- 
tenon. See Voltaire, " Sikdo de Louis XIV.,” tom. ii. She 
died March 18, 1749. Lord Bulingbroke survived her, d>mg 
D#<;. mber 15, 1751, aged 78. 
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•ItarB ie$ Houyhnhnms. En ce cas je vous propo* 
Bcjrai que nom fassions oe loyage. En attendant je 
eai bon gr6 4 un ourrier de votre nation, qui pour 
inetruire les dames (lesquelles comme vous sayez, 
monsieur, font ici un grand usage de leurs ^rentails) 
en a fait faire, ou toutes les ^ventures de notre y4ri- 
dique voyageur sont depeintes. Vous jugez bien 
quelle part il va avoir dans leur conversation. Cela 
fera i la v^ritl beaucoup de tort a la pluie et au 
beautems, qui en remplissoient une partie, et en 
mon particulier je sera priv6e des v&ry cold et very 
tvarnii qui sont les seula mots que j’entends. Je conte 
de vous envoyer de ces 4ventails par un de voa amis. 
Vous vous en ferez un nitrite avec les dames d’lr- 
lande, si tant est que vous en ayez besoin; ce que 
je ne crois pas, du moins si elles pensent comme les 
Francoises. Le seigneur de Dawley, Mr. Pope, et 
moi sommes ici occupes a boire, manger, dormir, ou 
ne rien faire, priant Dieu qu’ainsi soit de vous. 
Revenez ce printems nous revoir, monsieur; j’attend 
votre retour avec impatience pour tuer le boeuf le 
plus pesant, et le cochon le plus gras, qui soit dans 
ma ferme ; Tun et I’autre seront servis en entier sur 
la table de votre reverence, crainte que mon cuisinier 
n’use aucun d^guisenient. Vous brillerez parmi 
nous du moins autant que parmi vos chanoines, 
nous ne serons pas moins empresses a vous plaire. 
Je le disputerai a tout autre, etant plus que per- 
sonne du moiide votre tres humble et tres obiiissante 
servante. 

FROM LADY BOLINGBROKE. 

Mr. Pope m'a fait grand plaisir, monsieur, de m’as- 
Rurer que votre sante est bonne ; et de me montrer 
dans une de vos lettres des marques de Thonneur de 
votre souvenir. Je trouve que vous prenez fort mal 
votre terns d’habiter votre Dublin pendant que nous 
habitons notre Dawley. Nous aurions eu grand soin 
de vous cet hiver, et nous aurions hai' ensemble le 
genre humain, autant qu’il vous auroit plh, car je 
trouve qu’il n’embellit point au croitre. On a fait 
deux pieces de thefltre en France, tirees soi-disant 
des id^es de Gulliver. Je ne vous les envoye point, 
car elles sont detestable : mais cela prouve au moiiw, 
que ce bon voyageur a si bien r^ussi chcz nous, qu’on 
a cr4, qu’en raettant seuiement son nom aux plus 
mauvaises pieces, on les rendroit recomraendables 
au publique. Notre fermier vous embrasse : il se 
plaint et boude de ce que vous 6tes parti sans qu’il 
ait pu vous dire adieu ; et de ce qu'il a vu une de 
vos lettres, oft vous ne dites pas un mot pour lui ; 
mais je vous crois comme les coquettes, qui se fiant 
a leurs charmes ne s’embarrassent pas de leurs torts. 
En effet ils vous seront pardonn^s u la premiere 
lettre, et encore plus aisement a la premiere espe- 
rance de vous revoir. Adieu, monsieur, portcz-vous 
bien, et nous serons content. Je ne m’aviserai pas 
de vous mander des nouvelles de ce pays-ci : Je suis 
etrangfire de plus en plus, et jc ne serois tent4e de 
me faire naturaliscr, que dans ceux ou je pourrois 
vivre avec vous. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

February 1, 1727. 

Madam, — I am so very nice, and my Awrkmen so 
fearful, that there is but one piece finished of the 
two, which you commanded me to send to her royal 
highness. The other was done ; but the undertaker, 
confessing it was not to the utmost perfection, has 
obtained my leave for a second attempt, in which he 
promises to do wonders, and tells me it will he 
ready in another fortnight ; althougli perhaps the 

• lotlorsed •' Lady HuUugbn.'x*.'’’ 
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humour may be quite off with the princess and you, 
for such were courts when I knew them. I desire 
you will order her royal highness to go ro Richmond 
as soon as she can this summer, because she will 
have the pleasure of m^ neighbourhood ; for 1 hope 
to be in London by the middle of March, and I do 
not love you much when you aie there; and I ex- 
pect to find you are altered by fiattery or ill com- 
pany. I am glad to tell you now that I honour you 
with my esteem, because, when the princess grows 
a crowned head, you shall have no more such com- 
pliments ; and it is a hundred to one whether you 
will deserve them. 1 do not approve of ycur advice 
to bring over pumps for myself, but will rather pro- 
vide another shoe for his royal highness,* against 
there shall be occasion. I will tell you an odd acci- 
dent that happened this night : — While I was caress- 
ing one of my own Houyhnhnms, he bit my little 
finger so cruelly that I am hardly able to write ; and 
I impute the cause to some foreknowledge in him 
that I was going to write to a Sieve Yahoo, for so 
you are pleased to call yourself. Pray tell sir Robert 
Walpole that if he does not use me better next sum. 
mer than lie did last, I will study revenge, and il 
shall be vengeance eccldsiastique. I hope you will 
get your house and wine ready, to which Mr. Gay 
and I are to have . free access when you are at 
court ; for as to Mr. Pope, he is not worth consider^ 
ing on such occasions. I am sorry I have no com- 
plaints to make of her royal highness ; therefore I 
think I may let you tell her, “ That every grain of 
virtue and good sense in one of her rank, consider- 
ing the bad education among fiatterers and adorers, 
is worth a dozen in any inferior person.’* Now if 
what the world says be true, that she excels all other 
ladies at least a dozen times, then multiply one dozen 
by the other, you will find the number to be one 
hundred and forty-four. If any man can say a 
civiler thing let him, for I think it too much for me. 

I have some title to be angry will xou for not 
commanding those who write to me to mention your 
remembrance. Can there be anything more base 
than to make me the first advances, and tlien le in- 
constant 1 It is very hard that I must cross the sea, 
and ride two hundred miles to reju'oach you in per- 
son : when at the same time I feel myself, with th* 
most entire respect, madam, &c., 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

February 17, 1727. 

This opportunity of writing to you 1 cannot neglect, 
though I shall have less to say to you than I should 
have by another conveyance. Mr. Stopford being 
fully informed of all that passes in this boisterous 
climate of ours, and carrying with him a cargo of 
our weekly productions, you will find anger on one 
side, and rage on the other ; satire on one side and 
defamation on the other. Ah! oil est Grillonf^ 
You sufter much where you are, as you tell me in 
an old letter of yours which I have before me ; bul 
you suffer with the hopes of passing next summei 
between Dawley and Twickenham ; and these hopes^ 
you flatter us enough to intimate, support your spi- 
rits. Remember this solemn renewal of your en 
gagements. Remember that though you are a 
dean, you are not great enough to despise the re- 
proach of breaking your word. Your deafness must 
not be a hackney excuse to you as it was to Oxford. 
What matter if you are deaf 1 what matter if yof 
cannot hear what we say 1 You are not dumb, and 

a See “ Gulliver’s Travels,” Voyage to Lilliput, ch. iv, 

^ Lord Boliugbrokc and Pultcmsy had now orgauisud tUeii 
attack upou the miaistcr by means ol Lh« ’ Uraftsiuau.” 
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we shall hear you, and that is enough. My wife 
writes to you herself, and sends you some fans just 
arrived from Lilliput, which you will dispose of to 
the present Stella,* whoever she be. Adieu, dear 
friend ; I eannot* in conscience, keep you any longer 
from enjoying Mr. Stopford's conversation. I am 
burying myself here that I may get a day or two for 
Dawley, where I hope that you will find me esta- 
blished at your return. There I propose to finish 
my days in ease, without sloth ; and believe I shall 
seldom visit London unless it be to divert myself 
now and then with annoying fools and knaves for a 
month or two. Once more, adieu ; no man loves 
you better than your faithful B . 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Whitehall, February 18, 1787. 

Dear Sir, — I believe it is now my turn to write to 
you, though Mr. Pope has taken all I have to say, 
and put it into a long letter, which is sent too by 
Mr. Stopford ; but, however, I could not omit this 
occasion of thanking you for his acquaintance. I 
do not know whether I ought to thank you or not, 
considering I have lost him so soon, though he has 
given me some hopes of seeing him again in the 
summer. He will give you an account of our nego- 
tiations together ; and I may now glory in my suc- 
cess, since I could contribute to his. W e dined to- 
gether to-day at the doctor’s, who, with me, was in 
high delight upon an information Mr Stoyford gave 
us, that we are likely to see you soon. My “ Fables” 
are printed, but I cannot get my plates finished, 
which hinders the publication. 1 expect nothing, 
and am like to get nothing. It is needlss to writq, 
for Mr. Stopford can acquaint you of my afiairs 
more fully than I can in a letter. Mrs. Howard 
desires me to make her compliments ; she has been 
in an ill state as to her health all this winter, but I 
hope is somewhat better. I have been very much 
out of order myself for the most part of the winter ; 
upon my being let blood last week my cough and 
my headache are much better. Mrs. Blount always 
asks after you. I refused supping at Burlington- 
house to-night in regard to my health ; and this 
morning I walked two hours in the park. Bowrie 
told me this morning that Pope had a cold, and that 
Mrs. Pope is pretty well. The contempt of the 
world grows upon me, and I now begin to be richer 
and richer ; for I find I could, every morning I 
awake, be content with less than I aimed at the day 
before. I fancy, in time, I shall bring myself into 
that state which no man ever knew before me. In 1 
thinking I have enough, I really am afraid to be con- 
tent with so little, lest my good friends should cen- 
sure me for indolence, and the want of laudable am- 
bition, so that it will be absolutely necessary for me 
to improve my fortune to content them. How soli- 
citous is mankind to please others ! Pray give my 
sincere service to Mr. Ford. Dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J. Gay. 

FROM MR POPE. 

March 8, 1787. 

Mr. Stopford will be the bearer of this letter, for 
whose acquaintance 1 am, among many other fa- 
vours, obliged to you ; and I think the acquaintance 
of so valuable, ingenious, and unaffected a man to 
be none of the least obligations. 

Our “ Miscellany” is now quite printed. 1 am 
prodigiously pleased with this joint volume, in which J 
methinks we look like friends, side by side, serious^ 

• Mrs. .Tohnson died the month preceding the date of this letter. 
But considering the tenderness with which the dean was kuown 
to regret het loss, this is s strange expression. 


and merry by turns, conversing tntercnangeably, and 
walking down hand in hand to posterity ; not in the 
stiff forms of learned authors, flattering each other, 
and setting the rest of mankind at nought ; but in a 
free, unimportant, natural, easy manner ; diverting 
others just as we diverted ourselves. The third 
volume consists of verses, but 1 would choose to 
print none but such as have some peculiarity, and 
may be distinguished for ours from other writers. 
There’s no end of making books, Solomon said, and 
above all making miscellanies, which ail men can 
make. For unless there be a character in every 
piece like the mark of the elect, 1 should not care to 
be one of the twelve thousand signed. 

You received, I hope, some commendatory verses 
from a horse and a Lilliputian, to Gulliver, and an 
heroic epistle of Mrs. Gulliver. The bookseller 
would fain have printed them before the second 
edition of the book, but I would not permit it with- 
out your approbation ; r,or do I much like them. 
You see bow much like a poet I write, and if you 
were with us you would be deep in politics. People 
are very warm and very angry, very little to the pur- 
pose, but therefore the more warm and the more 
angry : non nostrum est tantaa componere lites, I 
stay at Twit’nam without so much as reading news- 
papers, votes, or any other paltry pamphlets : Mr. 
Stopford will carry you a whole parcel of them, 
which are sent for your diversion, but not imitation. 
For my own part, methinks I am at Glubbdubdrib 
with none but ancients and spirits about me. 

I am rather better than 1 used to be at this season, 
but my hand (though as you see it has not lost its 
cunning) is frequently in very awkward sensations 
rather than pain. But to convince you it is pretty 
well, it has done some mischief already, and just 
been strong enough to cut the other hand while it 
was aiming to prune a fruit-tree. 

Lady Bolingbroke has writ you a long lively letter, 
which will attend this : she has very bad health ; he 
very good. Lord Peterborough has writ twice to you ; 
we fancy some letters have been intercepted, or lost 
by accident. About ten thousand things 1 want to 
tell you : I wish you were as impatient to hear them, 
for if 80 you would, you must come early this spring. 
Adieu. I.iet me have a line from you. I am vexed 
at losing Mr. Stopford as soon as I knew him ; but I 
thank God I have known him no longer. If every man 
one begins to value must settle in Ireland, pray make 
me know no more of them, and I forgive you this one. 

TO THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Dublin, April 8, 1727. 

Sir, — I am just going for England, and must desire 
you to be my proxy at the bishop’s visitation. I find 
there is likewise a triennial visitation, and think the 
enclosed may serve for both, with your wise manage- 
ment. The ladies are with me, being now come to 
live at tlie deanery for this summer. You have their 
service, and so has Mrs. Wallis as well as mine. I reckon 
you are now deep in mire and mortar, and are pre- 
paring to live seven years hence. I have been plagued 
with the roguery of my deanery proctor, whom I have 
discharged. I believe I am worse for him 600/., and 
his brother is not much better. I wish you had been 
at my elbow to advise ©ne, for you are fitter for the 
world than I am. I hope to come safe back, and then 
to have done with England, I am ever yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

MR. POPE TO W. FORTESQUE, ESQ. 

Twit’nam, May 1, 1727. 

Dear Sir, — Dr. Swift is come into England, who is 
now with me, and with whom I am to ramble again, 
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to lord Oxford^g and lord Bathurst's, and other places. | 
Dr. Arbuthiiot lias led him a course through the town, ( 
with lord Chesterfield, Mr. Pulteney, &c. Lord Peter- 
borough and lord Harcourt propose to carry him to sir 
R. Walpole, and 1 to Mrs. Howard, &c. I wish you 
were here to know him. I have just now a very ill- 
timed misfortune, a lame thigh, which keeps me from 
these parties ; but 1 hope, since so many of my friends' 
prayers are on this occasion joined to my own, that I 
may be blessed with a speedy recovery, and make one 
amongst them. Many good wishes of mine attend you. 
May no similar accident, such as a fall from your 
horse by day, or a sprain in your back by night, re- 
tard your return to us 1 Y our faitliful and ever affec- 
tionate servant, A. Pope. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Loudon, May 13, 1727. 

This goes ‘ by a private hanff , for my writing is too 
inncli known and my letters often stopjied and opened. 

I had yours of the 4th instant, and it is the only one I 
have received out of Ireland since I left you. I hardly 
tliought our friend would be in danger by a cold : 1 
am of opinion she should be generally in the country, 
and only now and then visit the town. — We are here 
in a strange situation ; a firm settled resolution to 
assault the present administration, and break it if pos- 
sible. It is certain that Walpole is jieevish and dis- 
concerted, stoops to tlie vilest offices of hireling scomi- 
drels to write Billingsgate of the lowest and most 
irostitute kind, and has none but beasts and block - 
leads for bis penmen, whom he pays in ready guineas 
very liberally. I am in high displeasure with him 
au(l his partisans ; a great man, who was very kind 
to me last year, doth not take the least notice of me 
at the prince’s court, and there hath not been one of 
them to see me. I am advised by all my friends not 
to go to France (as I intended for two months), for fear 
of their vengeance in a manner which they cannot 
execute here. 1 reckon there will be a warm winter, 
wherein my comfort is, I shall have no concern. I 
desire you will read this letter to none but our two 

friends and Mr. P ; his cousin with the red ribbon 

inquired very kindly after him. — 1 hear no news about 
your bishops, further than that the lord-lieutenant 
stickles to have tliem of Ireland, which Walpole always 
is averse from, but does not think it worth his trouble 
to exert his credit on such trifles. The dispute about 
a war or no war still continues, and tlie major part 
inclines to the latter, although ten thousand men are 
ordered to Holland. But this will bring such an 
addition to our debts that it will give great advantages 
against those in power in the next sessions. Walpole 
laughs at all this, but not so heartily as he used. I 
have at last seen the princess’^ twice this week by her 
own commands ; she retains her old civility, and I my 
old freedom ; she charges me without ceremony to be 
the author of a bad book,^ tliough I told her how angry 
the ministry were ; but she assures me, that both she 
and the prince were very well pleased with every par- 
ticular ; but 1 disown the whole affair, as you know I 
very well might, only gave her leave, since she liked 
the book, to suppose what author she pleased.' — You 
will wonder to find me say so much of politics, but 1 
keep very bad company, who are full of nothing else. 
Pray be very careful of your charge, or I shall order 
my lodgers the bulk of their glasses, and the number 
of their bottles. I stole this time to write to yoi^ 
having very little to spare. I go as soon as ^nissible to 
the country, and shall rarely see this town. 

* Caroline princess of Wales, afterwards queen-consort of 
George 11. 

b '• Gulliver’s Travels.” 


My service to all friends. 

1 desire you will send me six sets of the edition of 
the ** Drapiers,” by the first convenience of any friend 
or acquaintance t^t comes hither. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKK. 

May, 18, 1727. 

I LIVED on Tuesday with you and Mr. Po^ie. Yes- 
terday another of my friends found his way to this re- 
treat [Dawley] , and I shall pass this day alone. W ould 
to God my whole life could be divided in the same 
manner ; two-thirds to friendship, one-third to myself, 
and not a moment of it to the world. 

In the epistle, a part of which you showed me, men- 
tion is made of the author of “ Three Occasional Let- 
ters,*’* a person entirely unknown. I would have you 
insinuate there that the only reason Walpole can have 
had to ascribe them to a particular person, is the au- 
thority of one of his spies, who wriggles himself into 
the company of those who neither love, esteem, nor fear 
the minister, that lie may report, not what he hears 
(since no man speaks with any freedom before him), 
but what he guesses. 

Friday Morning. 

I was interrupted yesterday when I least expected 
it ; and I am going to-day to London, where 1 hear 
that my wife is not very well. Let me know how 
Mrs. Pope does. 

1 had a hint or two more for you ; but they have 
slipped out of my memory. Do not forget the sixty 

nor the twenty guineas, nor the rain character 

transferred into the administration. Adieu, I am ever 
faithl’ully yours, my dear and reverend dean. I em- 
brace Pope, 

TO ARCHBISHOP KING. 

May 18, 1727. 

My Lord, — I understand by some letters just come 
to my hands, that at your grace’s visitation of the dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick’s, a proxy fVJ# insisted on 
from the dean, the visitation adjoumed, and a rule 
entered tliat a proxy be exhibited within a month. If 
your grace can find, in any of your old records or 
of ours, that a proxy was ever demanded for a 
dean of St, Patrick’s, you will have some reason to 
insist upon it ; but as it is a thing wholly new and un- 
heard of, let the consequences be what they will, 1 
shall never comply with it. I take my chapter to l>e 
my proxy, if I want any : it is only through tbem that 
you visit me, and my sub-dean is to answer for me. 
J am neither civilian nor canonist : your grace may pro- 
bably be both, with the addition of a dexterous deputy. 
My proceeding shall be only u])on one maxim ; never 
to yield to an oppression, to justify which no precedent 
can be produiM^d. I see very well how jiersonal all this 
proceeding is ; and how, from the very moment of the 
queen’s death, your grace has thought fit to take every 
opportunity of giving me all sorts of uneasiness, with- 
out ever giving me, in my whole life, one single mark 
of your favour beyond common civilities. And if it 
were not below a man of spirit to make complaints, I 
could date them from six-and-twenty years past. This 
has something in it the more extraordinary, because 
during some years, when 1 was thought to have credit 
with those in power, 1 employed it to the utmost foi 
your service, with great success, where it could be most 
useful against many violent enemies you then had, 
however unjustly; by which 1 gOt more ill-will tlian 
by any otlier action in my life, 1 mean from my friends. 
My lord, I have lived, and by the grace of (lod, will 
die an enemy to servitude and slavery of all kinds • 
and I believe, at the same time, that persons of such a 

a Printed in his lordship’s works Tliey were first published 
in February, I72t>. 
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disposition will be the most ready to pay obedience 
wherever it is due. \ our grace has often said, You 
would never infringe any of our liberties.” I will 
call back nothing of what is past ; I will forget, if I 
can, that you mentioned to me a licence to be absent. 
Neither niy age, health, humour, nor fortune qualify 
me for little brangles ; but I will hold to the practice 
delivered down by my predecessors. I thought, and 
have been told that I deserved better from that church 
and that kingdom : I am sure I do from your grace. 
And I believe people on this side will attest, that all 
my merits are not very old. It is a little hard that 
the occasion of my journey hither, being partly for the 
advantage of that kingdom, partly on account of my 
health, partly on business of importance to ine, and 
partly to see my friends, I cannot enjoy the quiet of 
a few months, without your grace interposing to dis- 
turb it. But, I thank God, the civilities of those in 
power here, who allow themselves to be my professed 
adversaries, make some atonement for the unkiiidness 
of others, who have so many reasons to be my friends. 
I have not long to live ; and therefore, if conscience 
were quite out of the case for me to do a base thing, I 
will set no unworthy examples for my successors to 
follow : and, therefore, repeating it again that I shall 
not concern myself upon the proceeding of your lord- 
ship, I am, &c. 


FROM THE PRINCE OF LILLIPUT. 

In EuTojiean characters and English thus ; 

The high and mighty prince Egroego, bom to the 
most puissant empire of the East, 

Unto Steli.a, the most resjdendent glory of the 
Western hemisphere, sendeth healtli and happiness. 

1727. 

Brightest Princess, — That invincible hero, the Man 
Mountain, fortunately arriving at our coasts some years 
ago, delivered us from ruin by conquering the fleets and 
armies of our enemies, and gave us hopes of a durable 
peace and happiness. But now the martial people of 
Blefuscu, encouraged from his absence, have renewed 
the war, to revenge upon us the loss and disgrace they 
suflered by our valiant champion. 

The fame of your superexcellent person and virtue, 
and the huge esteem which that great general has for 
you, urged us in this our second distress to sue for your 
ftivour. In order to which we have sent our able and 
trusty Nardac Koorbnilob, requesting that if our 
general does yet tread upon the terrestrial globe, you, 
in compassion to us, would prevail upon him to take 
another voyage for our deliverance. 

And lest any apprehensions of famine among us 
should render Nardac Mountain averse to the under- 
taking, we signify to you that we have stored our folds, 
our coops, our granaries and cellars, with plenty of pro- 
vision for a long supply of the wastes to be made by 
his capacious stomach. 

And furthermore, because as we hear you are not so 
well as we could wish, we beg you would complete our 
happiness by venturing your most valuable person along 
with him into our countiy ; where, by the salubrity of 
our finer air and diet, you will soon recover your health 
and stomach. 

In full assurance of your complying goodness, we 
have sent you some provision for your voyage, and we 
shall with impatience wait for your safe arrival to our 
kingdom. Most illustrious lady farewell. 

Prince Egroego. 

I>«ted the lith day of the 6th moon, in the 
8001 year of the Lilliputian era. 

• Here we have a parcel of characters formed at random by 
way of the address in the Lilliputian tongue. 


FROM MON8IEUR VOLTAIRB. 

Friday 1. 

Sir, — I send you here enclosed two lettenL one for M 
de Morville, our secretary of state, and the other foi 
M. de Maisons, both desirous and worthy of your ac- 
quaintance. Be so* kind as to let me know if you 
intend to go by Calais, or by the way of Rouen. In 
case you resolve to go by Rouen, I will give you some 
letters for a good lady who lives in her country castle just 
by Rouen. She will receive you as well as you de- 
serve. There you will find two or three of my intimate 
friends who are your admirers, and who have learned 
English since I am in England. All will pay you all 
the respects, and procure all the pleasures they are 
capable of. They will give you a hundred directions 
for Paris, and provide you with all the requisite con- 
veniences. Vouchsafe to acquaint me with your 
resolution ; I shall certainly do my best endeavours to 
serve you, and to let my country know that I have the in- 
estimable honour to be one of your friends. I am, with 
the highest respect and esteem, your most humble, 
obedient, faithful servant, V oltaire. 

MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE 

AU COMTE DE MORVILLE, MINISTUE ET SECRETAIRE 
d’etat A VERSAILLES. 

Monseigneur,— Je me suis contente jusqu'ici d’ad- 
mirer en silence votre conduite dans les aflaires de 
I’Europe ; mais il n’est pas permis il un homme qui 
aime votre gloire, et qui vous est aussi tendrement at- 
taclie que je le suis, de demeurer plus longtemps sans 
vous faire ses siriceres complimens. 

Je ne puis d'ailleurs me refuser I'lionneur que me fait 
le c^lebre Monsieur Swift, de vouloir bien vous presen- 
ter une de mes lettres. Je sas que sa reputation est 
parvenue jusqu'a vous, et que vous avez envie de le 
connoftre. II fait I'honneur d'une nation que vous esti- 
mez. Vous avez 1ft les traductions de plusieurs ouvrages 
qui lui sont attribues. Et qui est plus capable que 
vous, moiiseigneur, de discerner les beautes d’un origi- 
nal ft travers la foiblesse des plus raauvaises copies? Je 
crois que vous ne serez pas facbe de diner avec Mon- 
sieur Swift, et Monsieur le President Henaut. Et je 
me flatte que vous regarderez comme une preuve de 
mon sincere attacbernent ft votre personne, la liberte 
que je prens de vous presenter un des hommes les pins 
extraordinaires que I’Angleterre ait produit, et les plus 
capables de sentir toute Vetendue de vos grandes qua- 
lites. 

Je suis pour toute ma vie, avec un profond respect, 
et un attacbernent rempli de la plus haute estime, mon- 
seigneur, votre tres humble et tres ob^issant serviteur, 

Voltaire. 


MR. VOLTAIRE TO THE COUNT DE MORVILLE. 

MINISTER AND SECRETARY CfF STATE AT VERSAILLES. 

June, 1727. 

My Lord, — Hitherto I have confined myself to a tacit 
admiration of your management of the public aflairs 
of Europe ; but it is impossible for a person who has your 
glory so much at heart, and for whom you have a sin- 
cere affection, to keep silence any longer, and not to 
present his sincere compliments to you upon the wisdom 
of your conduct 

Besides, I could not decline the honour which the 
celebrated dean Swift does me in offering to deliver 
this letter to your lordship. I am sensible that he is 
«iilready known to you by fame, and that you are de- 
sirous of his acquaintance. He does honour to a nation 
which you highly esteem. You have perused the trans- 
lations of several pieces attributed to him ; and whoi^ 
more capable than you, my lord, of discovering the 
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bf Auties of an oiiginal, even through the veil of an 
iiielegant version ? I apprehend you will not be sorry 
to dine in company with dean Swift and the president 
Henault : and I also flatter myself that the liberty I 
take in introducing to your acquaintance one of the 
most extraordinary men that England ever produced — 
one who is most capable of forming a just idea of your 
truly great qualities — will be considered by you as a 
token of my sincere attachment to your person. 

I shall ever remain, with the most profound respect 
and esteem, my lord, your lordship’s most obedient 
humble servant, Voltaire. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London, June 24, 1727. 

I HAVE received your last, with 'the enclosed print. 
I desire you will let Dr. Delany know that I tran- 
scribe the substance of his letter, and the translation 
of what was registered, and added a whole state of the 
case, and gave it Mrs. Howard to give to the prince 
from me, and to desire that, as chancellor, he would 
do what he thought most fit.« 1 forgot to ask Mrs. 
Howard what was done in it, the next time I saw her, 
and the day I came to town came the news of the 
king’s death, of which I sent particulars the very same 
day to our friend : since then we have been all in a 
hurry, with millions of schemes. 1 deferred kissing 
the king’s and queen’s hands till the third day, when 
my friends at court chid me for deferring it so long. 
I have been and am so extremely busy, that though I 
begin this letter, I cannot finish it till next post ; for 
now it is the last moment it can go, and I have much 
more to say. I was just ready to go France, when the 
news of the king’s [king George I.] death arrived, and 
I came to town in order to begin my journey. But I 
was desired to delay it, and I tlien determined it a 
second time ; when upon some new incidents I was 
with great vehemence dissuaded from it by certain 
persons, whom I could not disobey. Thus things 
stand with me. My stomach is pretty good, but for 
some days my head has not been right, yet it is what 
I have been formerly used to. Here is a strange world, 
and our friend will reproach me for my share in it; 
but it shall be short, for I design soon to return into 
the country. I am thinking of a chancellor for the 
university, and have pitched upon one, but whether 
he will like it, or my word be of any use, 1 know not. 
The talk is now for a moderating scheme, wherein 
nobody shall be used the worse or better for being 
called Whig or Tory; and the king hath received 
both with great equality, showing civilities to several 
who are openly known to be the latter. I jjrevailed 
with a dozen, that we should go in a line to kiss 
the king’s and queen’s hands. We have now done 
with repining, if we shall be used well, and not 
baited as formerly ; we all agree in it, and if things do 
not mend, it is not our faults : we have made our ofl’ers ; 
if otherwise, we are as we were. It is agreed the 
ministry will be changed, but the others will have a 
soft fall ; although the king must be excessive generous 
if he forgives the treatment of some people. I writ 
long ago my thoughts to my viceroy, and he may 
jeed as he shall be advised. But if the archbishop 
[Dr. William King] goes on to proceed fo sub poena 
contempti^f &c., I would have an appeal at j)roper 
time, which I suppose must be to delegates, or the 
crown, I know not which. However, I will spend a 
hundred or two pounds, rather than be enslaved, or 
i betray a right which I do not value threepence, but my 
I successors may. My service to all friends ; and so, 
'thinking I have said enough, 1 bid you farewell heartily, 
and long to eat of your fruit, for I dare eat none here. 

* His royal highness George prince of Wales^ chancellor of 
iha university of Dublin. 


It hath cost me five shillings in victuals since I came 
here, and ten pounds to servants where I have dined. 
I suppose my agent [Rev. Mr. John Worrall] in Ship- 
street takes care and inquires about my new agent. 


FROM LORD BOUNGBROKE. 

Saturday, at Pope’s, June 24, 1727. 

I AM going to London, and intend to carry this letter, 
which I will give you, if I see you, and leave for you 
if I do not see you. 

There would not be common sense in your going 
into France at this juncture, even if you intended to 
stay there long enough to draw the sole pleasure and 
profit which I propose you should have in the ac- 
quaintance I am ready to give you there ; much less 
ought you to think of such an unmeaning journey 
when the opportunity for quitting Ireland for England 
is, I believe, fairly before you. To hanker after a 
court is fit for men with blue ribbons, pompous titles, 
and overgrown estates. It is below either you or me : 
one of whom never made his fortune, and the other’s 
turned rotten at the very moment it grew ripe. But 
without hankering, without assuming a suppliant 
dejiendent’s air, you may spend in England all the lime 
you can be absent from Ireland, et faire la guerre a 
VmiL There has not been so much inactivity as you 
imagine ; but I cannot answer for consequences. 
Adieu. 

If you can call on me to-morrow morning in your 
way to church, about ten o’clock, you will find me 
just returning to Cranford from the Pall-Mall. 

I shall return again to London on Monday evening. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Cranford, Tuesday. 

I HAVE SO severe a defluxion of rheum on both my 
eyes that I dare hardly stir abroad. You will be 
ready to say, “Physician cure thyself;” and that is 
what I am about. I took away, by r-’nping, yester- 
day, fourteen ounces of blood ; and su^’i an operation 
would, I believe, have done you more good than steel 
and bitters, waters and drops. I wish John Gay suc- 
cess in his pursuit ; but I think he has some qualities 
which will keep him down in the world. Good God ! 
what is man ? polished, civilized, learned man ! A 
liberal education fits him for slavery ; and the pains 
he has taken give him the noble pretension of dangling 
away life in an ante-chamber, or of employing real 
talents to serve those who have none ; or, which is 
worse than all the rest, of making his reason and his 
knowledge serve all tlie purposes of other men’s follies 
and vices. Y ou say not a word to me about the public, 
of whom I think as seldom as possible. I consider 
myself as a man with some little satisfaction, and with 
some use : but I have no pleasure in thinking I am an 
Englishman ; nor is it, I doubt, to much purpose, to 
act like one. Serpit enim m, quoe proclivis ad perni~ 
ciem, cum semel ccepit, labitur. Plures enim discunt 
quemadmodum here Jiant, quarn quemadmodum his resis- 
tatur. Adieu. 

I.iet me know how you do. If your landlord* is re- 
turned, my kindest service to him. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE b 

Sunday. 

You may be sure of letters from me to people who 
will receive you with all the honours due to so great a 
traveller and so exact an author. 1 am obliged to stay 
in the country to-morrow, by some business relating to 
my )>oor farm, which I would willingly make a rich 

» Mr. Pope, the dean l)eing at Twickenham. 

b Indorsed “ Lord Bolingbroke on my going to France alioa< 
June. 1727.’' 
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one; and for whicb purpose a person is with me, who 
comes from Suffolk on my summons. 

On Tuesday, by seven in the evening, I will cer- 
tainly be in the Pall-Mall, and there you shall have, 
if you meet me, and not otherwise, both my letters and 
instructions, which will be of use to you. 

Raillery apart: since you do go into France, I shall 
be glad to talk with you before your departure ; and I 
fancy you would not leave England without em- 
bracing the man in England who loves you best. 
Adieu. My best services attend all with you. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham, July 1, 1727. 

I HAD yours of June 22. You complain of not hear- 
ing from me ; I never was so constant a writer. I have 
writ six times to our friends, and as many to you. 
Mr. Pope is reading your “ Persius he is frequently 
sick, and so at this time : he has read it, but you must 
wait till next letter for his judgment. He would 
know whether it is designed for an elegant translation, 
or only to show the meaning; I reckon it an expla- 
nation of a difficult author, not only for learners, but 
for those also who are not expert in Latin, because he 
is a very dark author. I would not have your book 
printed entire till I treat with my bookseller here for 
your advantage. There is a word (concacuus) which 
you have not explained, nor the reason of it. Where 
you are ignorant you should confess you are ignorant. 
I wrote to Stella the day we heard the king was dead, 
and the circumstances of it. I hold you a guinea I 
shall forget something. Worrall writ to me lately. 
In answer, I desire that when the archbishop comes to 
a determination, that an appeal be projjerly lodged, by 
which I will elude him till my return, which will be 
at Michaelmas. I have left London, and stay here a 
week, and then I shall go thither again; just to see 
the queen, and so come back hither. Here are a thou- 
sand schemes wherein they would have me engaged, 
which I embrace but coldly, because I like none of 
them. I have been these ten days inclined to my old 
disease of giddiness, a little tottering ; our triend under- 
stands it, but I grow cautious, and am something better ; 
cider, and champagne, and fruit have been the cause. 
Hut now 1 am very regular, and I eat enough. I took 
Dr. Delany’s paper to the king when he was prince ; 
he and his secretary [Samuel Molyneux, esq.] are 
discontented with the provost [Rev. Mr. Baldwin] ; 
but they find he has law on his side. The king's 
death hath broke that measure. I proposed the prince 
of Wales to be chancellor, and I believe so it will go. 
Pray copy out the verses I writ to Stella on her col- 
lecting my verses, and send them to me, for we want 
some to make our poetical miscellany large enough, 
and I am not there to pick what should be added. 
Direct them and all other double papers to lord 
Bathurst, in St. James’s-square, London. I was in a 
fright about your verses on Stella’s sickness, but glad 
when they were a month old. 

Desire our friends to let me know what I should 
buy for them here of any kind, I had just now a long 
letter from Mrs. Diiigley, and another from Mr. 
Synge. Pray tell the latter that I return him great 
thanks, and will leave the visiting affair to his dis- 
cretion. But all the lawyers in Europe shall never 
persuade me that it is in the archbishop’s power to 
take or refuse my proxy, when I have the king’s leave 
of absence. If he be violent, I will appeal, and die 
two or three hundred pounds poorer to defend tlie 
rights of the dean. Pray ask Mr. Synge whether his 
fenocchio be grown ; it is now fit to eat ha:e, and we 
eat ^ it like celery, either with or without oil, &c. I 
design to pass my time wholly in the country, having 
some business to do and settle before ; leave England 


for the last time. I will send you Mr. Pope’s criti 
cisms, and my own, on your work. Pray forget no- 
thing of what I desire you. Pray God bless you all. 
If the king had lived but ten days longer, 1 should be 
now at Paris. Simpleton ! the “ Drapers ” should have 
been sent unbound, but it is no great matter ; two or 
three would have been enough. I see Mrs. Fad but 
seldom ; I never trouble them but when 1 am sent for ; 
she expects me soon, and after that perhaps no more 
while I am here. I desire it may be told that I never 
go to court, which I mention because of a passage in 
Mrs. Dingley’s letter ; she speaks mighty good things 
of your kindness. 1 do not want that poem to Stella 
to print it entire, but some passages out of if, if they 
deserve it, to lengthen the volume. Read all this 
letter without hesitation, and I will give you a pot of 
ale. I intend to be with you at Michaelmas, bar 
impossibilities. 


DE M. L’ABBE DES FONTAINES.a 

A Paris, le 4 Juillet, 1727. 

J'ai Phohneur, monsieur, de vous envoyer la 2de 
edition de votre ouvrage, que j’ai traduit en Franijois. 
Je vous aurois envoye la premiere, si je n’avois pas 6t6 
oblige, pour des raisons que je ne puis vous dire, d’in- 
serer dans la preface un endroit, dont vous n’auries 
pas eu lieu d’etre content, ce que j’ai mis assur^ment 
malgr6 moi. Comme le livre s’est d6bit6 sans contra- 
diction, ces raisons ne subsistent plus, et j’ai aussitot 
supprim4 cet endroit dans la 2de Edition, comme vous 
verrez. J’ai aussi corrig6 I’endroit de monsieur Car- 
teret, sur leqilel j'avois eu de faux memoires. Vous 
trouverez, monsieur, en beaucoup d’endroits une tra- 
duction peu fidele ; mais tout ce qui plait en Angle- 
terre, n’a pas ici le meme agr6ment; soit parce que 
les mceurs sont difliSrentes ; soit parce que les allusions 
et les allegories, qui sont sensibles dans un pays, no le 
sont pas dans un autre ; soit enfin parce que le gout 
des deux nations n’est pas le meme. J’ai voulu dormer 
aux Francois un livre, qui fut a leur usage : voiU ce 
qui m’a rendu tradiicteur libre et peu fidele. J’ai 
meme pris la liberte d’aj outer, selon que votre imagi- 
nation 6chaaffoit la mienne. C est & vous seul, mon- 
sieur, que je suis redevable de I'honneur, que me fait 
cette traduction, qui a 6te d^bitee ici avec uiie rapidite 
^tonnante, et dont il y a d^j^ trois editions. Je suis 
p6netre d une si grande estime pour vous, et je vous 
suis si oblige, qui si la suppression, que j’ai faite, ne 
vous satisfaisoit pas entierement, je ferai volontiers 
encore davantage pour eftacer jusqu’au souvenir de cet 
endroit de la preface; au surplus, je vous supplie, 
monsieur, de vouloir bien faire attention k la justice, 
que je vous ai rendue dans la meme preface. 

On se flatte, monsieur, qu’on aura bientdt rhonnenr 
de vous poss^der ici. Tous vos amis vous attendent 
avec impatience. 

On ne parle ici que de votre arriv4e, et tout Paris 
souhaite de vous voir. Ne diff6rez pas notre satisfac- 
tion : vous verrez un peuple qui vous estime infini- 
ment. En attendant je vous demande, monsieur, 
Fhonneur de votre amiti6, et vous prie d’etre persuade, 
que personne ne vous honore plus que moi, et n'est 
avec plus de consideration et d’estime, votre tr^s hum- 
ble et trfes obeissant serviteur, 

L’Abbe des Fontaines. 

Mr. Arbuthnot a bien voulu se charger de vous faire 
tenir cette lettre avec I’exemplaire que j'ai I’honneur 
de vous envoyer. 

« Peter Francis Guyet des Fontaines, bora at Rouen, in Nor- 
nstiudy. June 29, 1684, entered into the society of the Jesuits in 
1700, but quitted it fifteen years after. He lived some years 
with the cardinal d’Auvergne, and died at Paris, December 16 
1746; bciug well known for several works, and particularly fof 
his “ Observations sur les Ouvrages Modernes and bis “ 
meat sur les Edits Nouvt;uux.’' 
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FROM IrfE ABBE DES FONTAINES. 

Paris, July 4 , 1727. 

nave the honour to aend to you the second 
edition of your work, which I have translated into 
French, I should have sent you the first, had I not 
l)een obliged, for reasons which I am not at liberty to 
tell you, to insert a passage in the preface, which you 
would not have been pleased with, and which indeed I 
inserted much against my inclinations. As the book 
has made its way without opposition, these reasons no 
longer subsist, and I have expunged this passage in the 
second edition, as you will find. I have likewise 
altered the passage relating to my lord Carteret, con- 
cerning which I had received false intelligence. In 
many parts you will easily see that my translation is 
not exact ; but what pleases in England has not always 
the same effect in France ; either because our manners 
are different, or because the allusions and allegories 
that strike people in one country do not make the same 
impression in another; or, in fine, because the two 
nations do not always agree in taste. My inteiiition 
WM to present my countrymen with a book which 
might be of use to them ; and this has made me take 
some liberties in varying from the original. I have 
been even so free as to make some additions, according 
as I found my own imagination raised by yours. To 
you only I am indebted for the honour this translation 
does me ; a translation that has been sold with amazing 
rapidity, for there have been already three editions of 
it. I have conceived so high an esteem for you, and 
so greatly am I obliged to you, that if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the suppression I made in this 
edition, I am still ready to go any further length in 
order to cancel the memory of that part of the 
preface : as for the rest, I beg you will pay due atten- 
tion to the justice I have done you in that very pre- 
face. 

We flatter ourselves that we sliall soon have the 
honour of seeing you in this capital. All your 
friends are impatient for your arrival : nothing else 
is talked of ; and all Paris eagerly expects tiiis agree- 
able event. Do not defer giving us this pleasure ; you 
will see a nation that holds you in the highest esteem. 
In the mean time I claim the honour of your friend- 
ship, and beg you will be persuaded that no one 
respects you more than myself ; being, with the pro- 
foundest regard and esteem, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant. 

The Abbe des Fontaines. 

Dr. Arbuthnot has been so good as to undertake to 
deliver this letter to you, together witli the copy of 
your work, which I have the honour of sending 
you. 

A M. L’ABBE DES FONTAINES. 

Il y a plus d’un mois que j’aye re<;u votre lettre du 4e 
Juillet, monsieur; mais I'exemplaire de la 2de (Edition 
de votre ouvrage tie m’a pas ^:te en<y^re remis. J’ai 
Id la preface de la premiere ; et vous me permettrez 
de vous dire, que j’aye 6t6 fort surpris d'y voir, qu’en 
me donnant pour patrie un pays, dans lequel je suis 
n6, vous avez trouve ^ propos de m’attribuer un livre, 
qui porte le nom de son auteur, qui a eu le malheur 
de d^plaire k quelques uns de nos ministres, et que je 
n’ai jamais avoue. Cette plainte, que je faia de votre 
conduite k mon 6gard, ne ra’empeche pas de vous 
rendre juitice. Les traducteurs donnent pour la 
plupart des louanges excessives aux ouvrages qu’ils 
Irauuisent, et s'imaginent peut-Stre, que leur reputation 
depend en quelque facjon de celles des auteurs qu'ils 
out choisis. Mais vous avez senti vos forces, qui vous 
mettent an dessus de pareilles precautions. Capable 
de corriger un mauvais livre, enfreprise plus dlificile, 


que celle d'en composer un bon, vous n’avez pas craint 
ae donner an public la traduction d'un ouvrage, que 
vous assures lire plein de polissoneries, de Bottises,*de 
puerilit4s, &c. Nous convenons ici, que le goilt des 
nations n'est pas toujours le m&me. Mais nous sommes 
portes i croire, que le bon gofit est le mSme par tout, 
oil il y a des gens d’esprit, de jugement et de scavoir. 
Si done les livres du sieur Gulliver ne sont cmcul^s 
que pour les isles Britanniq^ues, ce voyageur doit passer 

E our un tree pitoyable ecrivain. Les memes vices ot 
ia memes folies r6gnent par tout ; du moitis, dans tous 
les pays civilises de I’Europe ; et I’auteur, que n’ecrit 
que pour une ville, une province, un royaume, ou 
meme un siecle, m^rite si peu d'etre traduit, qu’il ne 
merite pas d’etre 1ft. 

Les partisans de ce Gulliver, qui ne laissent pas 
d’etre en fort grand nombre chez nous, soutiennent, 
que son livre durera autaiit que notre langage, parce 
qu’il ne tire pas son merite de certaines modes ou 
manicres de penser et de parler, mais d’une suite 
d’observatioiis sur les imperfections, les folies, et les 
vices de Fhomme. 

Vous jugez bien, que les gens, dont je viens de vous 
parler, n’approuvent pas fort votre critique; et vous 
serez sans uoute surpris de 8(javoir, qu’ils regjirdent ce 
chirurgien de vaisseau, comme un auteur grave, qui ne 
sort jamais de son serieux, qui n'emprunte aucun fard, 
qui ne se pique point d’avoir de I’csprit, et qui se con- 
tente de communiquer au public, dans une narration 
simple et naive, les aventures qui lui sont arriv^es, et 
les choses qu’il a vftes, ou entendues dire pendant ses 
voyages. 

Quant a I’article qui regarde milord Carteret, sans 
m’informer d’ou vous tirezvos memoires, je vousdirai, 
que vous n’avez 6crit que la moitie de la verite ; et 
que ce Drapier, ou reel ou suppose, a sauve I’lrlande, 
en mmiant toute la nation contre un projet, qui devoit 
enrichir au depens du public un certain nombre de 
particuliers. 

Plusieurs accidens, qui sont arrives, m’empecheront 
de faire le voyage de France pr^sentemenc, et je ne suis 
plus assez jeuiie pour me flatter de retrouver un autre 
occasion. Je sqais que j’aye perdu beaucoup, etjesuis 
tres sensible S, cette perte. L’unique consolation qui 
me reste e’est de songer, que j’en supporterai mieux le 
pays auquel la fortune m’a condamne. 

DR. SWIFT’S ANSWER. 

August, 1727. 

Sir, — It is above a month since I received your letter 
of the 4th of July ; but the copy of the second edition 
of your translation is not yet come to hand. I have 
read the preface to the first ; and give me leave to tell 
you that I was very much surprised to find that, at the 
same time you mentioneil the country in which I was 
born, you also took notice of me by name as the 
author of that book, tliough I have had the misfortune 
of incurring tlie displeasure of some of our ministers 
by it, and never acknowledged it as mine. Your 
behaviour however in this respect, though somewhat 
exceptionable, shall not prevent me from doing you 
justice. The generality of translators are very lavish 
of their praises on such works as they undertake to 
render into their own language, imagining perhaps 
that their reputation depends in some measure on that 
of the authors whom they have thought proper to 
translate. But you were sensible of your own abilities, 
which rendered all such precautions needless. Gamble 
of mending a bad book, — an enterprise more difficult 
than to write a good one, — you have ventured to publish 
the translation of a work which you affirm to abound 
witli nonsense, puerilities, &c. We think with you 
that nations do not always agree in taste, but arc in 
dined to believe that good taste is the same wnerever 
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there are men of wit, judgment, and learning. There- would the next day, in a letter, tdl me of the deliffhi 
fore, if the Travels of Gulliver are calcuUted only for they heard I had in doing good; and, being assured 
thS British islands, that voyager must certainly be tiiat a word of mine to you would do anything desire 
reckoned a paltry writer. The same vices and follies my interest to speak to you, to speak to the speaker to 
prevail in all countries, at least in all the civilized si)eak to sir Robert Walpole, to speak to the king 8cc 
parts of Europe; and an author, who would sit down Thus wanting people are like drowning people, who 
to write utily for a single town, a province, a kingdom, lay hold of every reed or bulrush in their way, 
or even a century, BO far from deserving to be translated. One place I humbly beg for myself, which is in 
does not deserve to be read. your gift if it be ?ot disposed of, I mean the per- 

This Gulliver's adherents, who are very numerous ' quisite of all the letters and petitions you receive 
here, maintain that his book will last as long as our which, l>eing generally of fair, large, strong paper I 
language, because he does not derive his merit from can sell to good advantage to the band-box andtrunk- 
certaiu modes of expression or thought, but from a makers, and I hope will annually make a pretty corn- 
series of observations on the imperfections, follies, and fortable penny. 

vices of mankind. I hear, while I was at church, Mr. Pope wrote to 

You may very well judge that the people I have you upon the occasion of Mrs. Pratt s letter ; but they 
been speaking of do not approve of your criticisms ; will not show me what is written : therefore I will Uot 
and you will doubtless be surprised when I inform trust them, but resolved to justify myself; and tliey 
you that they regard this sea-surgeon as a grave author shall not see this. 

wlio never departs from his character, and who uses I pray God grant you patience, and preserve your 
no foreign emlHillishment, — never pretends to set up for eye-siglit; but confine your memory to tlie service ol 
a wit, — but is satisfied with giving the public a plain your r<»yal mistress, and the happiness of your truest 
and simple narrative of the adventures that befell him, friends, and give you a double portion of your own 
and of the things he saw and heard in tlie course of his spirit to distinguish them. I am, with the truest re- 
voyages. spect, madam, your most obedient and most obliged 

With regard to the article relating to lord Carteret, humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


without waiting for any information whence you bor- 
rowed your intelligence, I shall take the liberty to tell 
you that you have written only one half of the truth ; 
and that tliis real or supposed Drapier has saved 
Ireland, by spiriting up the whole nation to oppose a 
project by which a certain number of individuals 
would have been enriched at the public expense. 

A series of accidents have intervened, which will 
prevent my going to France at present, and I am now 
too old to liope for any future opjjortuiiity. I am 
sevsible that this is a great loss to me. The onlyecon- 
solation that remains is to think that 1 shall l)e the 
better able to bear that spot of ground to which fortune 
has condemned me, &c. 


TO MRS. BLOUNT. 

Twitenham Garret, Tlmrada/ 
morning at nine. 

Madam Patt, — You are commanded by Mr. Pope to 
read that part of the enclosed which relates to Mr. 
Gay and yourself, afid to send a direct answer to your 
humble servant by my humble servant the bearer. 
Being at an end of all my shoes and stockings, I am 
not able to wait on you to-day after so rainy a night 
and so suspicious/ a morning. 

Mrs. Pope is your%; but 1, with the greatest resjwct, 
madam, your most obedient and devoted servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Twickenluira, July 9, 1727, between 
churcli and (linner time. 

Madam, — Mr Gay, by your commands, as he says, 
showed me a letter ;^o you from an unfortunate lady, 
one Mrs. Pratt, wiiose case I know very well, and pity 
very much ; but I wonder she would make any men- 
tion of me, who am almost a stranger to you further 
than your goodness led you a little to distinguish me. 
I have often told Mrs. Pratt that I had not the least 
interest with the friend’s friend’s friend of anybody in 
power ; on the contrary, I have been used like a dog for 
a dozen years by every soul who was able to do it, and 
were but sweejjers about a court. 1 believe you will 
allow that I know courts well enough to remember 
that a man must have got many degrees above the 
power of recommending himself before he should pre- 
sume to recommend another, even his nearest relation ; 
and, for my own part, you may be sure that I will 
never venture to recommend a mouse to Mrs. Cole's 
cat, or a shoe-cleaner to your meanest domestic. But 
you know too well already how very injudicious the 
general tribe of wanters are. I told Mrs. Pratt that, 
if she had friends, it were best to solicit a pension ; 
but it seems she had mentioned a place. 1 can only 
say that, when I was about courts, the best lady there 
had some cousin, or near dependent, whom she would 
be glad to recommend for an employment, and there- 
fore would hardly think of strangers : for I take the 
matter thus ; that a pension may possibly be got by 
commiseration, hut great personal favour is required 
for an em))loymeiit. There are, madam, thousands in 
the world who, if they saw your dog use me kindly, 


Pray do not give a copy of this letter to Curll the 
bookseller. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

[August, 1727.] Tuesday, 

I RETURN you the papers, wliich I have read twice 
over since you were here. They are extremely well , 
but the “ Craftsman” has not only advertised the public 
that he intended to turn newswriter, he has begun, and 
for some weeks continued to appear under that new 
character. This consideration inclines me to think 
that another turn might be given to the introduction ; 
and perhaps this would naturally call for a fourth 
letter from the Occasional Writer, to account for his 
silence, to prosecute your argument, to state the present 
disputes about political affairs, and, in short, to revive 
and animate the paper war. When we meet next, I 
will explain myself better than I can do by a letter 
writ in haste, with mowers and haymakers about me. 
Adieu. Let Pope share my embraces with you. 

TO DR. SWIFT.* 

Thursday. 

Lord B. is so ill, and so much alone, the common 
fate of those who are out of power, that I have not left 
him one day since my return from London. Let me 
know how you are. Say something kind from me U 
Pope. Toss John Gay over the water to Richmond, 3' 
be^is with you. Adieu. 

• It does not appear who was the writer of this short lettfe 
Perhaps Mr. Piilteney 
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HR. PULTENEY TO MR. POPE. 

Eleven o'clock, Tuesday morning. 

I AM obliged to you all for your compbments, and 
when the dean ii well enough, I hope to see you in 
town. You will probably find me a much happier 
man than when you saw me last ; for I flatter myself 
that in an hour or two 1 shall be once more blessed 
with a son. Mrs. Pulteney is now in labour ; if she 
does well and brings me a boy, I shall not care one 
sixpence how much longer sir Robert governs England, 
or Horace governs France- I am ever yours, W. P. 


FROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY.s 

Paris, August 1, 1727. 

Reverend Sir, — Mr. Hook having acquainted me 
with what goodness and patience you have been pleased 
to examine a performance of mine,** I take this occasion 
to make my acknowledgments. Nothing could flatter 
me more sensibly than your approbation. To acquire 
tlie esteem of persons of your merit is the principal 
advantage I could wish for by becoming an author, 
and more than I could flatter myself with. I should 
be proud of receiving your commands, if I could be 
any way useful to you in this part of the world ; where, 

1 assure you, your reputation is as well established as 
in your own country. I am, with the utmost regard 
and esteem, reverend sir, your most humble, and most 
obliged, obedient servant, A. Ramsav. 

FROM MRS. HOWARD. 

August, 1727. 

I WRITE to you to please myself. I hear you are 
melancholy because you have a bad bead and deaf 
1 ars. These are two misfortunes I have laboured under 
these many years, and yet was never peevish with my- 
self or the world. Have I more philosophy and resolu- 
tion than you ? Or am I so stupid that I do not feel 
the evil I Is this meant in a good-natured view ? or 
do I mean that I please myself when I insult over 
you? Answer these queries in writing, if poison or 
other methods do not enable you soon to appear in 
person. Though I make use of your own word poison, 
give me leave to tell you, it is nonsense ; and I desire 
you will take more care, for die time to come, how you 
endeavour to impose upon my understanding, by 
making no use of your own. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham, August 12, 1727. 

1 AM cleverly caught, if ever gentleman was cleverly 
caught ; for three days after I came to town with lord 
Oxford‘s from Cambridgeshire, which was ten days 
ago, my old deafness seized me, and hath continued 
ever since with great increase ; so that 1 am now 
deafer than ever you knew me, and yet a little less I 
think than I was yesterday ; but, which is worse, 
about four days ago my giddiness seized me, and I 
was so very ill that yesterday I took a hearty vomit, 
and though I now totter, yet I think I am a thought 
better; but what will be die event I know not; one 
thing I know, that these^deaf fits use to continue five 
or six weeks, and 1 am resolved if it continues, or my 
giddiness, some days longer, F will leave this place, 
and remove to Greenwich, or somewhere near London, 
and take my cousin Lancelot to be my nurse. Our 
friends know her ; it is the same with Pat Rolt.^ If 
my disorder should keep me longer than my licence of 
absence lasts, I would have you get Mr. Worrall to 

^ Indorsed by the dean, Scotch author in France." 

k “ Tke Travels of Cyrus." 

® Son of the late right honourable Robert Harley, lord high- 
treasurer of England, created earl of Oxford and Mortimer by 
Queen Anne. 

d Mentioned in the “ Journal” as a relation of Swift. The 
friends mentioned were Stella and Dingley. 


renew it ; it will not expire till the 6th or 7th of Oo 
tober, and I resolved to begin my journey September 
16th. Mr. Worrall will see by the date of my licence 
what time the new one should commence ; but he has 
seven weeks yet to consider : I only speak in time. 
I am very uneasy here, because so many of our ac- 
quaintance come to see us, and I cannot be seen; 
l^ides Mr. Pope is too sickly and comnUisaut, there- 
fore I resolve to go somewhere else. This is a little 
unlucky, my head will not bear writing long : I want 
to be at home, where I can turn you out, or let you 
in, as I think best. The king and queen come in two 
days to our neighbourhood [Richmond] ; and there I 
shall be expected, and cannot go ; which, however, is 
none of my grievances, for I would rather be absent, 
and have now too good an excuse. 1 believe this 
giddiness is the disorder that will at last get the better 
of me ; but I would rather it should not be now ; and 
I hope and believe it will not, for I am now better 
than yesterday. Since my dinner my giddiness is 
much better, and my deafness a hair’s breadth not so 
bad. It is just as usual, worst in the morning and at 
evening. 1 will be very temperate ; and in the midst 
of peaches, figs, nectarines, and mulberries, I touch 
not a bit. I hope I shall, however, set out in the 
midst of September, as I designed. This is a long 
letter for an ill head i so, adieu. My service to our 
two friends and all others. 


TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Twickenham, August 15, 1727. 

Madam, — I wish I were a young lord, and you were 
unmarried : I should make you the best husband in 
tlie world, for I am ten times deafer than ever you 
were in your life ; and instead of a poor pain in my 
face, 1 have a good substantial giddiness and headache. 
The best ot‘ it is, that although we might lay our heads 
together, you could tell me no secrets that might not 
be heard five rooms distant. Tlicjfo di?v/:dcrs of mine, 
if they hold me as long as they used to do some years 
ago, will last as long as my leave of absence, which I 
shall not renew: and then the queen will have the 
misfortune not to see me, and I shall go liack with the 
satisfaction never to have seen her since she was queen, 
but when 1 kissed her band. And, although she were 
a thousand queens, 1 will not lose my privilege of 
never seeing her but when she commands it. I told 
my two landlords, that I would write you a love-letter ; 
which, I remember, you commanded me to do last 
year : but I would not show it to either of them. I 
am the greatest courtier and flatterer you have ; be- 
cause I try your good sense and taste more than all of 
them put together, which is the greatest compliment 1 
could put upon you ; and you have hitherto behaved 
yourself tolerably well under it ; muc.h better tlian 
your mistress, if what a lady told me was true, that, 
talking with the queen about me, her majesty said, 
I was an odd sort of a man.” Bnt I forgive her ; 
for it is an odd thing to speak freely to princes. 

I will say another thing in your praise, that good- 
ness would become you better than any per8»)n 1 know ; 
and for that very reason, there is nobody 1 wish to be 
good so much as yourself. 1 am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

Twickenham, August 19, 1727. 

Madam, — About two hours before you were bom I got 
my giddiness, by eating a hundred golden pippins at 
a time at Richmond ; and when you were four years 
and a quarter old, bating two days, having made a fine 
seat about twenty miles further in Surrey, where I 
used to read and , there 1 got my deafness ; aud 
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these two f/iends have visited me, one or other, every I 
year since, and being o)d acquaintance, have now 
thought fit to come together. So much for the ca- 
lamities wherein I have the honour to resemble you ; 
and you see your suflerings are but children in com- 
parison of mine ; and yet, to show my philosophy, I 
have been as cheerful as Scarron. You boast tliat 
your disorders never made you peevish. Where is the 
virtue, when all the world was peevish on your account, 
and so took the office out of your hands f Whereas I 
bore the whole load myself, nobody caring threepence 
what I suffered, or whether 1 were hanged or at ease. 

I tell you my philosophy is twelve times better than 
yours ; for I can call witnesses that I bear half your 
pains, beside all my own, which are in themselves ten 
times greater. Thus have I most fully answered your 
queries. I wish the poison were in my stomach, (which 
may be very probable, considering the many drugs 1 
take,) if I remember to have mentioned that word in 
my letter. But ladies who have poison in tiieir eyes 
may l)e apt to mistake in their reading.^ O ! I have 
found it out; the word penon I suj/pose was written 
like poison. Ask all the friends I write to, and they 
will attest this mistake to be but a triCe in my way of 
writing, and could easily prove it if they had any of 
my letters to show. 1 make nothing of mistaking un- 
toward for Howard ; wellpull for Walpole; knights of 
a sliare for knights of a shire ; monster for minister; 
in writing 8{)eaker, 1 put an n for a p ; and a hundred 
such blunders, which cannot be helped, while I have 
a hundred oceans rolling in my ears, into which no 
sense has been poured this fortnight; and therefore if I 
write nonsense, I can assure you it is genuine, and not 
borrowed. Thus I write by your commands; and 
beside, I am in duty bound to be tlie last writer. 
But, deaf or giddy, hearing or steady, I shall ever l)e, 
with <he truest regard, madam, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO Dll. SHERIDAN 

Twickenham, August 29, 1727. 

I HAVE had your letter of the I9lh, and exj)ect before 
you read this to receive another from you with the 
most fatal news that can ever come to me, unless I 
should be put to death for some ignominious crime.** I 
continue very ill with my giddiness and deafness, of 
which I had two days intermission, but since worse, 
and I shall be perfectly content if God shall please to 
call me away at this time. Heie is a triple cord of 
friendship broke, which hathlaste l thirty years, twenty- 
four of which in Ireland. I beg, if you have not written 
to me before you get this, to tell me no particulars, 
but the event in general : my weakness, my age, my 
friendship will bear no more. I have mentioned the 
case, as well as I knew it, to a physician, who is my 
friend; and I find his methods were the same — air and 
exercise— and, at last, ass’s milk. I will tell you sin- 
cerely, that if I were younger and in health, or in 
hopes of it, I would endeavour to divert my mind by 
all methods in order to pass my life in quiet ; but I 
now want only three months of sixty. I am strongly 
visited with a disease that will at last cut me off’, if 1 
should this time escape ; if not, I have but a poor 
remainder, and that is below any wise man’s valuing. 
I do not intend to return to Ireland so soon as I pur- 
posed ; I would not be there in the very midst of grief. 
I desire you will speak to Mr. Worrall to get a new 
licence abomt the beginning of October, when my old 
one (as he will see by the date) shall expire ; but if 
that fatal accident were not to happen, I am not able to 
travel in my present condition. What 1 intend is, 

• See Mrs. Howard’s letter, August, 1727. 

*» Tlui account of Stella’s last illiu*8a. 


immediately to leave this place and go with my constn 
for a nurse about five miles from London on the other 
side toward the sea; and if 1 recover, I will either jiasi 
this winter near Salisbury Plain, or in France ; and 
therefore I desire Mr. Worrall may make this licence 
run like the former — (‘‘To Great Britain or elsewhere, 
for the recovery of his health).” 

Neither my health nor grief will permit me to say 
more ; your directions to Mr. Lancelot at his house in 
New Bond-street, over against the Crown and Cushion, 
will reach me. Farewell. 

This stroke was unexj)ected, and my fears last year 
were ten times greater. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

London, September 2, 1727. 

I HAD yours of the 19th of August, which I answered 
the 29th from Twickenham. I came to town on the 
last day of August, being impatient of staying there 
longer, where so much company came to us while I 
was so giddy and deaf. I am now got to my cousin 
Lancelot’s house, where I desire all letters may be 
directed to me ; I am still in the same condition, or 
rather worse, for I walk like a drunken man, and am 
deafer than ever you knew me. If I had any tolerable 
health, I would go this moment to Ireland; yet I 
think I would not, considering the news I daily expect 
to hear from you. I have just received yours of Au- 
gust 24 ; I kept it an hour in my pocket with all the 
suspense of a man who expected to hear the worst news 
that fortune could give him ; and at the same time 
was not able to hold up my head. These are the i)er- 
quisites of living long ; the last act of life is always a 
tragedy at best; but it is a bitter aggravation to have 
one’s best friend go before one. I desired in my last 
that you would not enlarge upon that event, but tell 
me the bare fact. I long knew that our dear friend 
had not the stamina vitcp ; but my friendship could 
not arm me against this accident, although I foresaw 
it. I have said enough in my last letter, which now I 
suppose is with you. I know not whether it be an ad- 
dition to my grief or not that I am now extremely ill ; 
for it would have been a reproach to me to be in 
perfect health when such a friend is desperate. I do 
profess, upon my salvation, that the distressed and des- 
perate condition of our friend makes life so indifferent 
to me, who by course of nature have so little left, that 
I do not think it worth the time to struggle ; yet I 
should think, according to what hath been formerly, 
that I may happen to overcome this present disorder ; 
and to what advantage? Why, to see the loss of that 
person for whose sake only life was worth preserving. 
I brought both those friends over,®^ that we might be 
happy together as long as God should please ; the 
knot is broken, and the remaining person you know 
has ill answered the end ; and the other, who is now 
to be lost, is all that was valuable. You agreed with 
me, or you are a great hypocrite. What have I to do 
in the world? 1 never was in such agonies os when 1 
received your letter, and had it in my pocket. 1 am 
able to hold up my sorry head no longer. 

MR. POPE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Twickenham, September 6, 1727. 
Sir, — I am both obliged and alarmed by your letter. 
What you mention of a particular friend of the dean’s 
l)eing upon the brink of another world gives me greoit 
jjain ; for it makes me, in tenderness to him, wish him 
yith you, and at tlie same time I fear he is not in a 
condition to make the journey. Though (to ease you 
as far as I can) his physician and friend Dr. Arbuth- 
not assures me he will soon be well. At present he it 
■ Mrs. Johnsou and Mrs. Dingley. 
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very deaf, and more uneasy than 1 hoped diat complaint 
alone would have made him. 1 apprehend he has 
written to you in a melancholy way, which has put 
you into a greater fright, than (with God s will"! we 
may have any reason for. He tilks of returning to 
Ireland in three weeks if he recovers sufficiently ; if 
not, he will stay here this winter. Upon pretence of 
some very unavoidable occasions, he went tc London 
four days since, where I see him as often as he will 
let me. I was extremely concerned at his opinidtreU 
in leaving me ; but he shall not get rid of the friend 
though he may of his house. 1 have suggested to him 
the remedy you mention ; and I will not leave him a 
day till I see him better. I wish you could see us in 
England without manifest inconvenience to yourself ; 
though I heartily hope and believe that our friend will 
do well. I sincerely honour you for your warmth of 
affection, where it is so justly merited : and am, both 
for his sake and your own, with great esteem, sir, your 
truly affectionate and obedient servant, 

Alexander Pope. 

P.S. — I have often desired the dean to make known 
to you my sense of the good opinion you have ex- 
ressed of me in your letters. I am pleased to 
ave an opportunity of thanking you under my hand, 
and I desire you to continue it to one who is no way 
ungrateful. 

FROM MRS. HOWARD. 

September, 1727. 

I DID desire you to write me a love-letter: but I never 
did desire you to talk of marrying me. I would rather 
you and I were dumb as well as deaf for ever than 
that should happen. 1 would take your giddiness, 
your headache, or any other complaint you have, to 
resemble you in one circumstance of life. So 
that I insist upon your thinking yourself a very 
happy man, at least whenever you make a compa- 
rison between yourself and me. I likewise insist upon 
your taking no resolution to leave England till I see 
you ; which must be here, for the most disagree- 
able reason in the world, and the most shocking; 
I dare not go to you. Believe nobody that talks to 
you of the queen, without you are sure the person 
likes both the ^ueen and you. I have been a slave 
twenty years without ever receiving a reason for any 
one thing I ever was obliged to do ; and I have now 
a mind to take the pleasure once in my life, of absolute 
power, which 1 expect you to give me, in obeying 
all my orders, without one question why I have 
given them. 

TO MR. WORRALL. 

London, September, 12, 1727. 

I HAVE not written to you this long time, nor would I 
now, if it were not necessary. By Dr. Sheridan’s fre- 
quent letters, I am every post expecting the death of a 
ftierid, with whose loss I shall have very little regard 
for the few years that nature may leave me. I desire 
to know where my two friends lodge, I gave a caution 
to Mrs. Brent that it might not be in domo decani, quo- 
niam hoe mintme decet, uti manifestum e»t ; habeo enim 
maUgnoSy qui einistre hoc interpretahuntuTy si eveniet 
(quod Deus avertat') ut illic moriatur, I am in such a 
condition of health, that I cannot possibly travel. 
Dr. Sheridan, to whom I write this post, will be more 
particular and spare my weak disordered head. Pray 
answer all calls of money in your power to Mrs. 
Dingley, and desire her to ask it. I cannot come 
back at the time of my licence, I am afraid. Therefore, 
two or three days beffire it expires, which will be the 
beginning of October (you wdl find by tlie date of 
the last), take out a new one for another half-year ; 


and let the same clatise be in (of leave to go to Great 
Britain, or elsewhere, for the recovery of his health), 
for very probably, if this unfortunate event should hap* 
pen of the loss of our friend (and I have no probability 
or hopes to expect better), I will go to France, if my 
health will permit me to forget myself.® I leave my 
whole little affairs with you : I hate to tliink of them. 
If Mr. Deacon or alderman Pearson come to pay 
rent, take it on account, unless they bring you their last 
acquittance to direct you. But Deacon owes me 75/. 
and interest, upon his bond : so that you are to take 
care of giving him any receipt in full of all accounts, 
I hope you and Mrs. Worrall have your health. I 
can hold up my head no longer. I am sincerely 
yours, &c. 

You need not trouble yourself to write till you 
have business, for it is uncertain where I shall be. 

TO MRS. HOWARD. 

September, 1727. 

Madam, — This cruel disorder of deafness, attended 
with giddiness, still confines me. I have been de- 
bating with myself, that having a home in Dublin not 
inconvenient, it would be prudent for me to return 
thither, while my sickness will allow me to travel. I 
am therefore setting out for Ireland ; and it is one com- 
fort to me, that 1 am ridding you of a troublesome 
companion. I am infinitely obliged to you for all 
your civilities, and shall retain the remembrance of 
them during my life. 

I hope you will favour me so far as to present my 
most humble duty to the queen, anti to descrii)e to her 
majesty my sorrow that my disorder was of such a 
nature as to make me incapable of attending her, as 
she was pleased to permit me. I shall pass the re- 
mainder of my life with the utmost gratitude for her 
majesty’s favours. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

October 2. 1727. 

It is a perfect trouble to me to write to you, and your 
kind letter left for me at Mr. Gay’s affected me so 
much that it made me like a girl. I cannot tell what 
to say to you ; I only feel that 1 wish you well in 
every circumstance of life ; that it is almost as good 
to Ire hated as to be loved, considering the pain it is fo 
minds of any tender turn to find themselves so utterly 
impotent to do any good, or give any ease to those 
who deserve most from us. I would very fain know 
as soon as you recover your complaints, or any jrart of 
them. Would to God I could ease any of them, or 
had been able oven to have alleviated any ! I found I 
was not, and truly it grieved me. I was sorry to find 
you could think yourself easier in any house than in 
mine, though at the same time I can allow for a ten- 
derness in your way of thinking, even when it seemed 
to want that tenderness. I cannot explain my tnean- 
ing, perhaps you know it : but the best way of con- 
vincing you of my indulgence will be, if 1 live, to 
visit you in Ireland, and act there as much in my own 
way as you did here in yours. I will not leave your 
roof, if I am ill. To your bad health I fear there was 
added some disagreeable news from Ireland, which 
might occasion your so sudden departure ; for the last 
time I saw you you assured me you would not leave 
us the whole winter, urdess your health grew better, 
and I do not find it did so. I never complied so un- 
willingly in my life with any friend as with you, in 
staying so entirely from you ; nor could 1 have liad 
the constancy to do it if you had not promised that 
before you went we should meet, and you would send 

• Soon after the date of this letter the dean went to Ireland ; 
and Mrs. .lohnson, after languiKhing about two months, died 
on the 28th of January, 1727-8, in the 44lh year of her age. 
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to ut all to come. I have given your remembrancei 
to tlioie you mention in yours ; we are quite sorry for 
you, I mean for ourselves. I hope, as you do, that we 
daall meet in a more durable and a more satisfactory 
state ; but the less sure I am of that, the more I would 
indulge it in this. We are to believe we shall have 
something better than even a friend there, but certainly 
here we have nothing so good. 

Adieu for this time ; may you find ev6ry friend you 
go to as pleased and happy as every friend you went 
from is sorry and troubled. Vours, &c. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, October 12, 1727. 

1 HAVE been long reasoning with myself upon the 
condition I am in, and in conclusion have thought it 
l)est to return to what fortune has made my home ; I 
have there a large house, and servants aiid conve- 
niencies about me. 1 may be worse than I am, and 
have nowhere to retire. 1 therefore thought it best to 
return to Ireland, rather tlian go to any distant place 
in England. Here is my maintenance, and here my 
convenience. If it pleases God to restore me to my 
health, I shall readily make a third journey ; if not, 
we must part as all human creatures have parted. You 
are the best and kindest friend in the world, and I 
know nobody alive or dead to whom I am so much 
obliged ; and if ever you made me angry, it was for 
your too much care about me. I have often wished 
that God Almighty would he so easy to the weakness 
of mankind as to let old friends he acquainted in 
another state ; and if I were to write a Utopia for 
Heaven, that would he one of my scliemcs. This 
wildness you must allow for, because 1 am giddy and 
deaf. 

1 find it more convenient to be sick here, without 
tlie vexation of making my friends uneasy ; yet my 
giddiness alone would not have done if that un- 
sociable comfortless deafness had not quite tired me ; 
and I believe I should have returned from the inn if 
I had not feared it was only a short intermission, and 
the year was late, and my licence expiring. Surely, 
beside all other faults, I should be a very ill judge to 
doubt your friendship and kindness. But it ha» 
pleased God that you are not in a slate of health to be 
mortified with the care and sickness of a friend. Two 
sick friends never did well together : such an office ia 
fitter for servants and humble companions, to whom it 
is wholly indifferent whether we give them trouble or 
not. Tile case would be quite otherwise if you were 
with me; you could refuse to see anybody, and here 
is a large house where we need not hear each other 
if we were both sick. I have a race of orderly elderly 
|)eople of both sexes at command, who are of no con- 
sequence, and have gifts proper for attending us ; who 
can bawl when I am deaf, and tread softly when I am 
only giddy and would sleep. 

1 had another reason for my haste hither, which 
was changing my agent, the old one having terribly 
involved my little affairs; to which, however, I am 
grown so indifferent, that I believe I shall lose 200/. 
or 300/. rather than plague myself with accompts ; so 
that I am very well qualified to be a lord, and put 
into Pete? Walters hands. 

Pro’ God continue and increase Mr. Congreve’s 
amendment, though he does not deserve it like you, 
na/ing been too lavish of that health which nature 
gave him. 

I hope my Whitehall landlord is nearer to a place 
than when 1 left liim ; as the preacher said, “ the day 
of judgment was nearer than ever it had l)een before.” 

Pray God send you health, det sahttenij dei ope$^ 


ammam mqvam ipte tibi parahii,^ You see Horace 
wishes for money as well ns health • and I would bold 
a crown he kept a coach ; and I shall never be 
friend to the court till you do so too. Yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swipt. 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover Street, October 12, 1727. 

Reverend Sib, — I was very much concerned to hear 
you were so much out of order when I went to the 
north ; and upon my return, which was hut lately, I 
was in hopes to have found you here, and tliat you 
would not have gone to your deanery till the spring. 
1 should be glad to hear that you are well, and have 
got rid of that troublesome distemper, your deafness. 

I have seen Pope but once, and that was but for a 
few minutes; he was very much out of order, but I 
hope it only proceeded from being two days in town, 
and staying out a whole opera. He woidd not see the 
coronation, although be might have seen it with little 
trouble. 

1 came last night well home, after attending and 
paying my duty in my rank at the coronation. I hope 
there will not he another till I can have the laudable 
excuse of old age not to attend; which is no ill wish 
to their present majesties, since Nottingham at four- 
score could bear the fatigue very well. I will not 
trouble you with an account of the ceremony; 1 do 
not doubt but you will have a full and true account 
from much better hands, 

1 have been ])ut in hopes that we shall see you again 
early in the spring, which will be a very great plea- 
sure to me. 

There is a gentleman that is now upon putting out 
a new edition of the “Oxford Marmora;” I should 
take it for a great favour if you would be so kind to 
lend me your copy of that book. 1 think there are 
some corrections : if you think fit to do this, Mr. 
Clayton, who is in Ireland, will take care to bring it 
safe to me, and I will with great care return it to you 
again. 

I must not conclude this without making my wife’s 
compliments to you. I am, with true respect, sir, 
your most humble servant, Oxford, 

You forgot to send me the ballad. 

Mr. Clayton will call upon you before he comes to 
England ; 1 have written to him to that purpose. 

FROM MR. GAY AND MR. POPE. 

October 22, 1727. 

Though you went away from us so unexpectedly, and 
in so clandestine a manner, yet, by several inquiries, 
we have informed ourselves of everything that hatb 
happened to you. 

To our great joy, you have told us your deafness 
left you at the inn in Aldersgate Street : no doubt 
your ears knew there was nothing worth hearing in 
England. 

Our advices from Chester tell us that you met 
captain Lawson : ^ the captain was a man of veracity, 
and set sail at the time he told you. I really wished 
you had laid hold of that opportunity, for you had 
then lieen in Ireland the next day; besides, as it is 
credibly reported, the captain had a bottle or two of 
excellent claret in his cabin. You would not then 
have had the plague of that little smoky room at 
Holyhead but considering it was there you lost your 

« ** Let Jove cive health, give riches, you shaU find 
An inward treasure in an equal mind.” 

^ Commander of the king’s Duolin yacht. 

^ The dean’s route upon this, as upon other occasions, mifihl 
l>e traced by his memoranda upon the walls and windows of hit 
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glddinem, we Iiave great reason to praise smoky rooms 
for the future, and prescribe them in like cases to our 
friends. Tlie maid of the house writes us word, that 
while you were there you were busy for ten days 
together writing continu^ly ; and that, as Wat drew 
nearer and nearer to Ireland, he blundered more and 
more. By a scrap of paper left in this smoky room, it 
seemed as if the book you were writing was a most 
lamentable account of your travels; and really had 
there been any wine in the house, the place would nol 
have been so irksome. We were further told that you 
set out, were driven back again by a storm, and lay in 
the ship all night. After the next setting sail, we 
were in great concern about you, because the weather 
grew very tempestuous ; when, to my great joy and 
surprise, I received a letter from Carlingford, in Ire- 
land, which informed us that, after many perils, you 
were safely landed there. Had the oysters been good, 
it would have been a comfortable refreshment after 
your fatigue. We compassionated you in your travels 
througli that country of desolation and poverty in your 
way to Dublin ; for it is a most dreadful circum- 
stance to have lazy, dull horses on a road where there 
are very bad or no inns. When you carry a sample 
of English apples next to Ireland, I beg you would 
get them either from Goodrich or Devonshire. Pray 
who was the clergyman that met you at some distance 
from Dublin ? because we could not learn his name. 
These ate all the hints we could get of your long and 
dangerous journey, every step of which we shared your 
anxieties ; and all that we have now left to comfort us 
is to hear that you are in good health. 

But why should we tell you what you know already ? 
The queen’s ^ family is at last settled, and in the list I 
was appointed gentleman -usher to the princess Louisa, 
the youngest princess ; which, upon account that I am 
so far advanced in life, I have declined accepting; and I 
have endeavoured in the best manner I could to make 
my excuses by a letter to her majesty. So now all my 
expectations are vanished ; and I have no prospect but 
in depending wholly upon myself and my own con- 
duct. As I am used to disappointments, I can bear 
them ; but as I can have no more hopes, I can no more 
be disappointed, so that I am in a blessed condition. 
You remember you were advising me to go into New- 
gate to finish my scenes the more correctly. I now 
think I shall, for I have no attendance to hinder me ; 
but my opera is already finished. I leave the rest of 
this paper to Mr. Pope. 

Gay is a free man, and I wrote him a long congra- 
tulatory letter upon it. Do you the same : it will 
mend him and make him a better man than a court 
* could do. Horace might keep his coach in Augustus's 
time if he pleased ; but I will not in the time of our 
Augustus. My poem [‘‘The Dunciad”], (wliich it 
grieves me that I dare not send you a copy of, for fear 
of the Curlls and Dennises of Ireland, and still more 
for fear of the worst of trmtors, our friends and a<i- 
mirers,) my poem, I say, will show you what a distin- 
guished age we live in. Your name is in it, with some 
others, under a mark of such ignominy as you will 
not much grieve to wear in that company. Adieu, and 
God bless you, and give you health and spirits. 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Ch: laugh and shake in Rab’lais’ easy-chair. 

Or in the graver gown instruct mankind 
Or, silent, let thy morals tell thy mind. 

These two verses are over and above what I have said 
of you in the poem.c Adieu. 

* Queen Caroline, consort of king George II. 

b Tile Beggars’ Opera.” 

° We see by this with what judgment Pope corrected and erased. 


TO MR. POI»E. 

flctolier 30, 1727. 

The first letter I wrote after my landing was to Mr 
Gay, but it would have been wiser to direct it to Ton- 
son or Lintot, to whom I believe his lodgings are better 
known than to the runners of the post-office. In that 
letter you will find what a quick change I made in 
seven days from London to the deanery, through many 
nations and languages unknown to the civilized world. 

And 1 have often reflected in how few hours, with a 
swift horse or a strong gale, a man may come among a 
peojde as unknown to him as tlie antipodes. If I did 
not know you more by your conversation and kindness 
than by your letter, 1 might bo base enough to suspect 
that, in point of friendship, you acted like some philo- 
sophers, who wrote much belter upon virtue than they 
practised it. In answer, I can only swear that you have 
taught me to dream, which I had not done in twelve 
years further than by inexpressible nonsense ; but now 
I can every night distinctly see Twickenham, and the 
Grotto, and Dawley, and many other et ceteras, and 
it is but three nights since 1 beat Mrs. Pope. I must 
needs confess that the pleasure I take in thinking on 
you is very much lessened by the pain I am iiw about 
your health ; you pay dearly for the great talents God 
has given you, and for the consequences of them in 
the esteem and dislinction you receive from mankind, 
unless you cqn provide a tolerable stock of health ; in 
which pursuit' 1 cannot much commend your conduct, 
but rather entreat you would mend it by following the 
advice of my lord Bolingbroke and your other phy- 
sicians. When you talked of cujis and impressions it 
came into my head to imitate you in quoting scripture, 
not to your advantage; I mean what was sfiui to David 
by one of his brothers ; “ J knew thy pride and the 
naughtiness’ of thy heart;*’ I remember when it grieved 
your soul to see me pay a penny more than my club at an 
inn, when you had maintained mo three months at bed 
and board; for which, if I had dealt wi'll you in the 
Smithfield way, it would have cost me 100/., for I live 
worse here U{)Oii more. Did you ever consider that I am 
for life almost twice as rich as you, and pay no rent, and 
drink French wine twice as cheap as you do port, and 
have neither coach, chair, nor mother? As to the world, I 
think you ought to say to it with St. Paul, “ If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great tiling if 
we shall reap your carnal things ? ” This is more proper 
still if you consider the French word spirituel, in which 
sense the world ought to pay you better than they do. 
If you made me a present of 1000/. I would not 
allow myself to be in your debt ; and if I made you 
a present of 2000/. I would not allow myself to be out of 
it. But 1 have not half your pride : witness what Mr 
Gay says in his letter, that I was censiued for begging 
presents, though 1 limited them to 10«. I see no rea- 
son (at least my friendship and vanity see none) why 
you should not give me a visit when you shall happen 
to be disengaged ; I will send a person to Chester to 
take care of you, and you shall be used by the best 
folks we have here as well as civility and good-nature 
can contrive; I believe local motion will he no ill 
physic, and I will have your coming in.scribed on my 
tomb, and recorded in never-dying verse. 

I tliaiik Mrs. Pope for her prayers, hut I know the 
mystery. A person of my acquaintance who used to 
correspond with the last great duke of Tuscany, show- 
ing one of the duke’s letters to a friend, and professing 
great sense of his highness's friendship, read this pas- 
sage out of the letter : “ I would give one of my 
fingers to procure your real good.” The person to 
whom this was read, and who kiw*iw the duke well, 
said, the meaning of real good was only that the othei 
might turn a good Cathplic. Pray ask Mrs. Pojie 
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wlielher ibis story is applicable to ber and me ? I pray 
God bless ber, for I am sure she is a good Christian 
and (which is almost as rare) a good woman. Adieu 

TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin. November *7, 1727. 

I ENTIRELY approvc your refusal of that employmeni 
and your writing to the queen. I am perfectly confi- 
dent you have a keen enemy in the ministry [sir Robert 
Walpole] . God forgive him, but not till he puts himself 
in a state to be forgiven. Upon reasoning with myself, I 
should hope they are gone too far to discard you quite, 
and that they will give you something ; which, although 
much less then they ought, will be (as far as it is 
worth) better circumstantiated : and since you already 
just live, a middling help will make you just tolerable. 
Vour lateness in life (as you so soon call it) might be 
improper to begin the world with, but almost the eldest 
men may hope to see changes in a court. A minister 
is always seventy : you are thirty years younger ; and 
consider Cromwell himself did not begin to appear till 
he was older than you. I beg you will be thrifty, and 
learn to value a shilling, which Dr. Birch said was a 
serlou^hing. Get a stronger fence about your 1000/. 
and throw the inner fence into the heap, and be advised 
by your Twickenham landlord and me about an 
annuity. You are the most refractory, honest, good* 
natured man I ever have known ; I could argue out 
this paper. — I am very glad your opera is finished, and 
hope your friends will join the readier to make it suc- 
ceed, because you are ill used by others. 

I liave known courts these thirty-six years, and know 
they difler; but in some things they are extremely 
constant : first, in the trite old maxim of a minister s 
never forgiving those he hath injured : secondly, in 
the insincerity of those who would be thought the best 
friends ; thirdly, in the love of fawning, cringing, and 
tale-bearing : fourthly, in sacrificing those whom we 
really wish well to a point of interest or intrigue : 
fifthly, in keeping everything worth taking lor those 
who can do service or disservice.* 

Now why does not Pope publish his Dulness ” ? 
the rogues he marks will die of themselves in peace, and 
so will his friends, and so there will be neither punish- 
ment nor reward. Pray inquire how my lord St. John 
does ; there is no man’s health in England I am more 
concerned about than his. I wonder whether you be- 
gin to taste the pleasure of indejiendency ? or wbetiier 
you do not sometimes leer upon the court, oculo retorto ? 
Will you not think of an annuity when you are two 
years older, and have doubled your purchase-money ? 
Have you dedicated your opera and got the usual de- 
dication fee of twenty guineas? How is the doctor? 
does he not chide that you never called upon him for 
hints ? Is my lord Bolingbroke, at the moment I am 
writing, a planter, a philosopher, or a writer? Is Mr. 
Pulteney in exjiectation of a son, or my lord Oxford 
of a new old manuscript ? 

I bought your opera to-day for sixpence, a cursed 
print I find there is neither dedication nor preface 
both which wants I approve ; it is in the grand gout. 

We are as full of it, pro modulo nostro, as London 
can be ; continually acting, and houses crammed, and 
the lord-lieutenant several times there laughing his heart 
out. I did not understand that the scene of Locket 
and Peachum’s quarrel was an imitation of one be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius till I was told it. I wish 
Macheath, when he was going to be hanged, had imi- 
tated Alexander the Great when he was dying I ^ 

« Let every expectant of preferment in church and state care- 
fully attend to and remember the five reflections of a man well 
Versed in courts. 

b A hint that might have been worked up with much humour ; 
as was the quarrel of Locket and Peachiim. 


would have had bis fellow-rogues desire bis oommaMif 
about a successor, and he to answer, Let it be the most 
worthy, &c. We hear a million of stories about tlie 
opera, of the applause at the song ^^That was le- 
velled at me,” when two great ministers were in a box 
together, and all the world staring at them, a I am 
heartily glad your opera hath mended your purse, 
though perhaps it may spoil your court. 

Will you desire my lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, 
and Mr. Pope, to command you to buy an annuity 
with 2000/. ? that you may laugh at courts and bid 
ministers . 

Ever preserve some spice of the alderman, and pre- 
pare against age and dulness, and sickness, and coldness 
or death of friends. A whore has a resource left, that 
she can turn bawd ; but an old decayed poet is a crea- 
ture abandoned, and at mercy when he can find none. 
Get me likewise Polly’s mezzotinto. Lord, how tlie 
schoolboys at Westminster and university lads adore 
you at this juncture ! Have you made as many men 
laugh as ministers can make weep ? 

I will excuse sir the trouble of a letter. When 

ambassadors came from Troy to condole with Tiberius 
upon the death of his nephew after two years, the em- 
peror answered, that he likewise condoled with them 
for the untimely death of Hector. I always loved and 
respected him very much, and do still as much as ever ; 
and it is a return sufficient if he pleases to accept the 
offers of my most humble service. 

The “Beggars’ Opera” hath knocked down “ Gulli- 
ver I hope to see Pope’s “ Dulness” knock down the 
Beggars’Opera,’’ but not till it hath fully done its job. 

To expose vice, and make people laugh with inno- 
cence, does more jiublic service tlian all the ministers 
of state from Adam to Walpole, and so adieu. 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London, November 80, 1727. 

I HAVE heard, dear sir, with great pleasure, of your 
safe arrival ; and, which is more, of the recovery of 
your health. I think it will be the best expedient for 
me to take a journey. You will know who the en- 
closed comes from ; and I hope will value mine for 
what it contains. I think every one of your friends 
have heard from you except myself. Either you have 
not done me justice, or your friends have not done you ; 
for I have not heard from them of my name being men- 
tioned in any of your letters. If my curiosity wanted 
July to be gratified, I do not stand in need of a letter 
from yourself to inform me what you are doing ; for 
there are people about court who can tell me every- 
thing that you do or say, so that you had best fake . 
;are of your conduct. You see of what importance 
irou are. However, all quarrels aside, I must ask you 
f you have any interest (or do you think that I could 
lave or procure any) with my lord-lieutenant to ad- 
irance a relation of mine, (tfie captain Innes, I think in 
jolonel Wilson’s regiment, and now in Limerick? He 
is an exceeding worthy man, but has stuck long in a 
ow post for want of friends. Pray tell me which way 
' shdl proceed in this matter. 

I was yesterday with all your friends at St. James’s. 
There is certainly a fatality upon poor Gay. As for 
liopes of preferment there by favour, he has laid it 
side. He hod made a pretty good bargain (that is, a 
►mithfield one) fora little place in the Custom-house, 
rhich was to bring him in about 100/. a-year. It wag 

a Some of these songs that contained the severest satire against 
the court were written by Pope ; particularly— 

' Through all the employments of life ; “ 

and also— 

‘ Since laws were made,” &c. 

h Miss Lavinia Fenton, afterward duchess of Bolton. Sht 
vas very aecoroplishod, and a most agreeaVile companion. 
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irnie at a favour to an old man, and not at all to Gay. 
When everything was concluded, the man repented, 
and said he would not part with his place. I have 
begged Gay not to buy an annuity upon my life ; I 
»m sure I should not live a week. 1 long to hear of 
the safe arrival of Dr. Delariy. Pray give my humble 
service to him. 

As 'for news, it was written from Spain to me, from 
my brother in France, that the preliminaries were ra- 
tified, and yet the ministry know nothing of it. Nay, 
some of them told me that the answer was rather surly. 
Lord Townshend is very ill ; but I think, by the de- 
scription of his case, it is not mortal. I was with our 
friend at the back- stairs yesterday, and had the honour 
to be called in, and prettily chid for leaving off, &c. 
The first part of the discourse was about you^ Mr. Pope, 
Curll, and myself. My family are well : they, and 
my brother in France, and one that is here, all give 
their service to you. If you had been so lucky as to 
have gone to Paris last summer, you would have had 
health, honour, and diversion, in abundance : for I 
will promise you would have recovered of the spleen. 
1 shall add no more, but my kindest wishes, and 
that I am, with the greatest affection and resptict, 
yours, &c. 


FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 

In London, Maiden-lane, at the White Peruke, 
Covont-garden, December 14, 1727. 

SiK, — You will be surprised in receiving an English 
essay* from a French traveller. Pray forgive an ad- 
mirer of you, who owes to your writings the love he 
bears to your language, wliich has betrayed him into 
the rash attempt of writing in English. 

You will see by the advertisement that I have some 
designs upon you, and that I must mention you for 
the honour of your country, and for the improvement 
of mine. Do not forbid me to grace njy relation with 
your name. Let indulge the satisfaction of talking 
of you as posterity will do. 

In the mean lime can I make bold to entreat you 
to make some use of your interest in Ireland, about 
some subscriptions for the Henriade,” which is almost 
ready, and does not come out yet for want of a little 
help? The subscriptions will be but one guinea in 
hand. I am, with the higliest esteem and the utmost 
gratitude, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, Voltaire. 


FROM MONSIEUR VOLTAIRE. 

Sir, — I sent the other day a cargo of French dulness 
to my lord-lieutenant. My lady Bolingbroke has 
taken upon herself to send you one copy of the “ Heu- 
riade,” She is desirous to do that honour to my book ; 
and I hope the merit of being presented to you by her 
hands will be a commendation to it. However, if she 
has not done it already, I desire you to take one of the 
cargo which is now at my lord-lieutenant’s. I wish 
you a good hearing ; if you have got it, you want no- 
thing. I have not seen Mr. Pope this winter ; but I 
have seen the third volume of the ‘‘ Miscellanea j” and 
the more I read your works, the more I am ashamed of 
mine. I am, with respect, esteem, and gratitude, sir, 
your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Voltaire. 

n An Essay on the Civil Wars of Prance,” which he made the 
foundation of his ” Henriade,” an heroic ^ra, since well known. 
He had been imY>risoued in the Bastile in Paris; but being re- 
leased about the year 1725, he came to England, and solicited 
subscriptions for his poem. In about a year and a half he had 
made himself master of our language; and in 1727, when this 
tetter was written, he published the esiwiy here mentioned, with 
* An Essay on the Epic Poetry of the Euroiwan Nations, from 
Homer to Milton.” 
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TO MRS. MOORE. 

Deanery-house, December 27, 1727. 
Dear Madam, — Tliough I see you seldomer than is 
agreeable to my inclinations, yet you have no friend in 
the world that is more concerned for anything that can 
affect your mind, your health, or your fortune ; I have 
always had the highest esteem for your virtue, the 
greatest value for your conversation, and the truest 
affection for your person; and therefore cannot but 
heartily condole with you for the loss of so amiable, 
and (what is more) so favourite a child. These are 
the necessary consequences of too strong attachments, 
by which we are grieving ourselves with the death of 
those we love, as we must one day grieve those who 
love us with the death of ourselves. For life is a tra- 
gedy, wherein we sit as spectators awhile, and then act 
our own part in it. Self-love, as it is the motive to all 
our actions, so it is the sole cause of our grief. The 
dear person you lament is by no means an object of 
pity, either in a moral or religious sense. Philosophy 
always taught men to despise life, as a most contempti- 
ble thing in itself ; and religion regards it oidy as a 
preparation for a better, which you are taught to be 
certain that so innocent a person is now in possession of; 
so that she is an immense gainer, and you and her 
friends the only losers. Now, under misfortunes of 
this kind, I know no consolation more effectual to a 
reasonable jjenson than to reflect rather upon what is 
left than what is lost. She was neither an only child 
nor an only daughter. You have three children left, 
one (Charles Devenish, esq.) of them of an age to be 
useful to his family, and the two others as promising as 
can be expected from their age ; so that, according 
to the general dispensations of God Almighty, yon 
have small reason to repine upon that article of life. 
And religion will tell you that the true way to pre- 
serve them is, not to fix any of them too deep in yonr 
heart, which is a weakness tliat God seldom leaves long 
unpunished : common observation showing us that 
such favourite children are either spoiled by their pa- 
rents’ indulgence, or soon taken out of the world ; 
which last is, generally speaking, the lighter punish- 
ment of the two. 

God, in his wisdom, hath been pleased to load our 
declining years with many sufferings, with diseases and 
decays of nature ; with the death of many friends, and 
the ingratitude of more ; sometimes with the loss or 
diminution of our fortunes, when our infinnities most 
need them ; often with contempt from the world, and 
always witli neglect from it; with the death of our 
most hopeful or useful children ; with a want of relish 
for all worldly enjoyments ; with a general dislike of 
persons and things ; and though all these are very na- 
tural effects of increasing years, yet they were intended 
by the author of our being to wean us gradually from 
our fondness of life, the nearer we approach toward the 
end of it. And this is the use you are to make in pru- 
dence, as well as in conscience, of all the afflictions you 
have hitherto undergone, as well as of those which in 
tlie course of nature and providence you have reason to 
expect. May God, who hath endowed you with so 
many virtues, add strength of mind and reliance upon 
his mercy, in proportion to your present suflerings, as 
well as those he may think fit to try you with through 
die remainder of your life. 

1 fear my present ill disposition, both of health and 
mind, has made me but a sorry comforter :* however, 
it will show that no circumstance of life can put you 
out of my mind, and tliat I am, with the truest respect, 
esteem, and friendship, dear madam, your most ober 
dieiit and humbie servant, Jonathan Swift. 

« It was wriitea little more thaa a mouth before Mrs. Jotm^ 
sou's death, an evv.it wliicli was theu almost dailv expected. 

%m% 
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TO LORD CARTERET. 

January 18, 1728. 

Mv Lord, — I was informed that your excellency 
having referred to the university here for some regula- 
tions of his majesty’s benefaction for professors, they 
have in tlieir answer insinuated as if they thought it 
best that the several professorshijM should be limited 
to their fellows, and to be held only as they continue to 
be so. I need not inform your excellency how con- 
trary such a practice is to that of all the universities in 
Europe. Your excellency well knows how ^ many 
learned men, of the two last ages, have been invited by 
princes to be professors in some art or science for which 
they were renowned ; and that the like rule has been 
followed in Oxford and Cambridge. I hope your 
excellency will snow no regard to so narrow and par- 
tial an opinion, which can only tend to mend fellow- 
ships and spoil professorships; although I should be 
sorry that any fellow should be thought incapable on 
that account, when otherwise qualified ; and I should 
be glad that any person whose education has been in 
this university should be preferred before another upon 
equal deservings. But that must be left to those who 
shall be your excellency's successors, who may not 
always be great clerks ; and I wish you could in some 
measure provide against having this benefaction made 
a perquisite of humour or favour. Whoever is pre- 
ferred to a bishopric, or to such a preferment as shall 
hinder him from residing within a certain distance of 
this town, should be obliged to resign his professorship. 

As long as you are governor here I shall always ex- 
pect the liberty of telling you my thoughts ; and I hope 
you will consider them, until you find I grow imperti- 
nent, or have some bias of my own. 

If I had not been confined to my chamber by the 
continuance of my unconversable disorder, I would 
have exchanged your trouble of reading for that of 
liearing. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects to my lady 
Carteret. 

Your friend Walpole has lately done one of the crudest 
actions that ever I knew, even in a minister of state, 
these thirty years past ; which if the queen hath not 
intelligence of, may my right hand forget its cunning 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE AND 
MR. POPE. 

. . . 1728. 

Pope charges himself with this letter: he has been 
here two days, he is now hurrying to London, he will 
hurry back to Twickenham in two days more, and be- 
fore the end of the week he will be, for aught I know, at 
Dublin. In the mean time his [the “ Dun- 

ciad”l grows and flourishes as if he was there already. It 
will indeed be a noble work : the many will stare at 
it, the few will smile, and all his patrons, from Bicker- 
staff to Gulliver, will rejoice to see tliemselves adorned 
in that immortal piece. 

I hear that you have had some return of your illness, 
which carried you so suddenly from us, if indeed it 
was your own illness which made you in such haste to 
be at Dublin. Dear Swift, take care of your bealth ; 
I will give you a receipt for it, &. la Montaigne, or, 
which is better, i la Bruyere. “ Nourisser bieri votre 
corps ; ne le fatiguer jamais :a laisser rouiller Tesprit, 
meuble inutil, voire outil dangereux ; Laisser sonner 
VOS cloches le matin pour 6veiller les chanoines, et 
pour faire dormir le doyen d’un sommeil doux et 
profond, oui lui procure de beaux songes : lever vous 
tard, et ailer k I’^glise, pour vous faire payer d’avoir 
bien dormi et bien d6je(in6.” 

• The whole of this pleasant receipt is taken flrom the 
** l^itrln” of Boileau. 


As to myself (a Pierson abcut whom I concern mysdf 
very little), 1 must say a word or two out of complai- 
sance to you. I am in my farm, and here I moot 
strong and tenacious roots ; 1 have caught hold of the 
earth (to use a gardener’s phrase^, and neither my 
enemies nor my friends will find it an easy matter to 
transplant me again. Adieu ; let me hear from you, 
at least of you : I love you for a thousand thiiSks, for 
none more than for the just esteem and love which you 
have for all tne sons of Adam. 

P.S. According to lord Bolingbroke’s account, I 
shall be at Dublin in three days. I cannot help 
adding a word, to desire you to expect my soul there 
with you by that time ; but as for the jade of a body 
that is tacked to it, I fear tliere will be no dragging it 
after. I assure you I have few friends here to detain 
me, and no powerful one at court absolutely to forbid 
my journey. I am told the gynocracy*^ are of opinion 
that they want no better writers than Cibber and the 
British Journalist ;b so that we may live at quiet, and 
apply ourselves to our more abstruse studies. The 
only courtiers I know, or have the honour to call my 
friends, are John Gay and Mr. Bowry ; the former is 
at present so employed in the elevated airs of his opera, 
and the latter in the exaltation of his high dignity, 
(that of her majesty’s waterman,) that I can scarce 
obtain a categorical answer from either to anything I 
say to them. But the “ Beggars’ Opera” succeeds ex- 
tremely to yours and my extreme satisfaction, of which 
he promises this post to give you a full account. I 
have been in a worse condition of health than ever, 
and think my immortality is very near out of my en- 
joyment : so it must be in you and in posterity to 
make me what amends you can for dying young. 
Adieu. While I am, I am yours. Pray love me and 
take care of yourself. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Whitehall, Febniary 16, 1728. 

Dear Sir, — I have deferred writing to you from time 
to time, till I could give you an account of the “ Beg- 
gars’ Opera.” It is acted at the playhouse in Lincoln's- 
inn-fields with such success, that the playhouse has 
been crowded every night. To-night is the fifteenth 
time of acting, and it is thought it will run a fortnight 
longer. I have ordered Motted to send the play to 
you the first opportunity. I made no interest either 
for approbation or money ; nor has anybody been 
pressed to take tickets for my benefit : notwith- 
standing which, I think I shall make an addition 
to my fortune of between 600/. and 700/. I know 
this account will give you pleasure, as I have pushed 
through this precarious affair without servility or 
flattery. 

As to any favours from great men, I am in the same 
state you left me ; but I am a great deal happier, as I 
have no expectations. The duchess of Queensberry 
has signalized her friendship to me upon this occasion 
in such a conspicuous manner that I hope (for her 
sake) you will take care to put your fork to all its 
proper uses, and suffer nobody for the future to put 
their knives in their mouths.^ Lord Cobham says 

a The petticoat government; perhaps alluding to queen 
Caroline and Mrs. Howard. 

b William Arnall, bred an attorney. It appears from the 
Report of the Secret Committee In the year 1742, for Inquiring 
into the Conduct of sir Roloert Walpole, that Arnall received for 
“ Free Britons,” and other writings, in the space of four years, not 
Wss than 10,9971. 6*. 8d out of the treasury. 

c Benjamin Motte, the bookseller. 

d Alluding to some jest between the duchess and Swift, about 
his using his knife at table when a fork would have been mors 
appropriate. It is again hinted at in Gay’s letter of 9th Novem 
ber. 1729. 
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ttiat I should have printed in Italian over against the 
English, that the ladies might have understood what 
they read. The outlandish (as they now call it) 
opera has been so thin of late, that some have called 
that the “ Beggars’ Opera and if the run continues, I 
fear I shall ^ve remonstrances drawn up against me 
by the Royal Academy of Music. As none of us 
have Beard from you of late, every one of us are in 
concern about your health : I beg we may hear from 
you soon. By my constant attendance on this affair 
I have almost worried myself into an ill state or health ; 
but I intend, in five or six days, to go to our country 
seat at Twickenham for a little air. Mr. Pope is very 
seldom in town. Mrs. Howard frequently asks after 
you, and desires her compliments to you. Mr. George 
Arbuthnot, the doctor’s brother, is married to Mrs. 
Peggy Robinson. 

1 would write more, but as to-night is for my be- 
nefit^ I am in a hurry to go out about business. 1 
am, dear sir, your most affectionate atid obedient 
servant, John Gav. 

TO MRS. BLOUNT.a 

Dublin, February 29, 1728. 

Dear Patty,— I am told you have a mind to receive 
a letter from me, which is a very undecent declaration 
in a young lady, and almost a confession that you 
have a mind to write to me ; for as to the fancy of 
looking on me as a man sans consequence, it is what 1 
will never understand. I am told likewise you grow 
every day younger and more a fool, which is directly 
contrary to me, who grow wiser and older, and at this 
rate we shall never agree. I long to see you a London 
lady, where you are forced to wear whole clothes, and 
visit in a chair, for which you must starve next summer 
at Petersham, with a mantua out at the sides ; and 
sponge once a-week at our house, without ever inviting 
us in a whole season to a cow-heel at home. 1 wisli 
you would bring Mr. Pope over with you when you 
come ; but we will leave Mr. Gay to his beggars and 
bis operas till he is able to pay his club. How will 
you pass this summer for want of a squire to Ham- 
common and Walpole’s lodge? for as to Richmoud- 
lodge and Marble-hill, they are abandoned as much 
as sir Spencer Compton : and Mr. Schabe’s coach, that 
used to give so many a set-down, is wheeled off to St. 
James’s. You must be forced to get a horse, and 
gallop with Mrs. Jansen and Miss Bedier. Your 
greatest happiness is, that you are out of the chiding of 
Mrs. Howard and the dean ; but I suppose Mr. Pope is 
80 just as to pay our arrears, and that you edify as much 
by him as by us, unless you are so happy that he now 
looks upon you as reprobate and a castaway, of which 
I think he hath given me some hints. However, I 
would advise you to pass this summer at Kensington, 
where you will be near the court and out of his juris- 
diction ; where you will be teazevi with no lectures of 
gravity and morality, and where you will have no other 
trouble than to get into the mercer’s books, and take 
up 100/. of your principal for quadrille. Monstrous, 
indeed, that a fine lady in the prime of life and gaiety 
must take up w ith an antiquated dean, an old gentle- 
woman of fourscore, and a sickly poet ! 1 will stand 

by my dear Patty against the world, if Theresa beats you 
for your good, and I will buy her a fine whip for the 
purpose. Tell me, have you been confined to your 
lodging this winter for want of chair-hire ? [Do you 
know that this unlucky Dr. Delany came last night to 
the deanery ? and, being denied without my knowledge, 
ii gone to England this morning, and so I must send 
this by the post. I bought your unera to-day for six- 
pence, so small printed that it will spoil my eyes. 1 
• The direction is simply, “ To I’atty IJlouut.” 


ordered you to send me your edition, but now you may 
keep it till you get an opportunity.] Patty, I will tell 
you a blunder : I am writing to Mr. Gay, and had al- 
most finished the letter ; but by mistake I took up this 
instead of it, and so the six lines in a hook are all to 
him, and therefore you must read them to him, for I will 
not be at the trouble to write them over again. My 
greatest concern in the matter is, that I am afraid J 
continue in love with you, which is hard, after near 
six months’ absence. I hope you have done with your 
rash and other little disorders, and that I shall see you 
a fine young, healthy, plump lady ; a.nd if Mr. Pope 
chides you, threaten him that you will turn heretic. 
Adieu, dear Patty, and believe me to be one of your 
truest friends and humblest servants ; and that, since I 
can never live in England, my greatest happiness 
would l)e to have you and Mr. Pope condemned 
during my life to live in Ireland, he at the dean ^ry, 
and you, Ibr reputation sake, just at next door, an I I 
will give you eight dinners a-week, and a whole half- 
dozen of pint bottles of good French wine at your 
lodgings, a thing you could never expect to arrive at, 
and every year a suit of fourteen-iTcnny stuff, that 
should not be worn out at the right .side ; and a chair 
costs but sixpence a job ; and you shall have catho- 
licity as much as you please, and the Catholic dean 
of St. Patrick’s, as old again as I, for your confessor. 
Adieu, again, dear Patty. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

March 20, 1728. 

Dear Sir, — I am extremely sorry that your disorder 
is returned f but as you have a medicine which has 
twice removed it, I hope by this time you have again 
found the good effects of it. I have seen Dr. Delany 
at my lodgings ; but as I have been for a few days with 
Mr. Pulteney at Cashioberry, I have not yet returned 
his visit. 1 went with him to wait upon lord Bath- 
urst and lord Bolingbroke, both of whom desire me 
to make you their compliments. Lady Bolingbroke 
was very much out of order; and, with my lord, is 
now at Dawley : she expects a letter from you. Mrs. 
Howard would gladly have the receipt you have found 
so much benefit by : she is happier than I have seen 
her ever since you left us, for she is free, as to her 
conjugal affairs, by articles of agreement.* 'fbe “ Beg- 
gars' Olvera” has been acted now thirty-six times, and 
was as full the last night as the first ; and as yet there 
is not the least probability of a thin audience ; though 
there is a discourse about the town that the director! 
of the Royal Academy of Music design to solicit 
against its being played on the outlandish opera days, 
as it is now called. On the benefit day of one of the 
actresses last week, one of the players falling sick, they 
were obliged to give out another play, or dismiss the 
audience. A play was given out, but the audience 
called out for the “ Beggars’ Opera;” and they were forced 
to play it, or the audience would not have stayed. 

1 have got by all this success between 700/. and 
800/., and Rich (deducting the whole charge of the 
house) has cleared already near 4000/.^ In about a 
month I am going to the Batli with the duchess of 
Marlborough and Mr. Congreve ; for 1 have no ex- 
wetations of receiving any favours from the court. 
The duchess of Queenslwrry is in Wiltshire, where she 
has had the small-pox in so favourable a way that she 
had not above seven or eight on tier face ; she is now 
perfectly recovered. There is a mezzotiuto print puly 
lished to-day of Polly, the heroine of the “ Beggars 

* Her husband Vdustcred and bullieil about her conuoxiou 
with the king, until his motith was stopped with a peiisiua 
See Vetter, May 7. 

b The well known V)ou-inot expressed lx)th their goo«l for 
tunc ; tiie opera was said to have made Gay rw/i, and lltc^ 
gay. 
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Opera,*’* who was before unknown, and is now in so 
high vogue that I am in doubt whether her fame does 
not surpass that of the opera itself. I would not have 
talked so much upon this subject, or upon anything 
tliat regards myself, but to you ; but as I know you 
interest yourself so sincerely in everything that con- 
cerns me, I believe you would have blamed me if I 
had said less. 

Your singer owes Dr. Arbuthnot some money, I have 
forgot the sum ; I think it is two guineas : the doctor 
desired me to let you know it. I saw him last night 
with Mr. Lewis at sir William Wyndham’s, who if he 
liad not the gout would have answered your letter you 
sent him a year and a half ago. He said this to me a 
week since, but he is now pretty well again, and so may 
forget to write ; for which reascn I ought to do him 
justice, and tell you that I think him a sincere well- 
wisher of yours. I have not seen Mr. Pope lately, but 
have heard that both he and Mrs. Pope [Mr. Pope’s 
mother] are very well. I intend to see him at Twick- 
enham on Sunday next. I have not drunk out the 
Guthridge cider yet; but I have not so much as a 
single pint of port in my cellar. I have bought two 
jiair of sheets against your comirig to town, so that we 
need not send any more to Jervas upon that account. 
I really miss you every day ; and I would be content 
that you should have a whole window to yourself, and 
half another, to have you again. I am, dear sir, yours 
most affectionately. 

You have half a year's interest due at Lady- day, 
and now it is March the 20th, 1728. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

March 23, 1728. 

I SEND you a very odd thing, a paper printed in Boston, 
in New England, wherein you will find a real person, 
a member of their parliament, of the name of Jonathan 
Gulliver, If the fame of that traveller has travelled 
thither, it has travelled very quick to have folks 
christened already by the name of the supposed author. 
But if you object that no child so lately christened 
could be arrived at years of maturity to Ixj elected into 
parliament, I reply (to solve the riddle) thcit the person 
IS an Anabaptist, and not christened till full age, which 
sets all right. However it be, die accident is very sin- 
gular that these two names should be united. 

Mr. Gay’s opera has been acted near forty days 
running, and will certainly continue the whole season. 
So he has more than a fence about his 1000/. he will 
soon be thinking of a fence about his 2000/. Shall no 
one of us live as we would wish each other to live? 
Shall he have no annuity, you no settlement on this 
side, and I no prospect of getting to you on the other? 
This world is made for Caesar — as Cato said, for 
ambitious, false, or flattering people to domineer in : 
nay they would not, by their good will, leave us our 
very books, thoughts, or words in quiet. I despise the 
world yet, I assure you, more than either Gay or you, 
and the court more than all the rest of the world. As 
for those scribblers for whom you apprehend 1 would 
suppress my “Z>w/«es«” (which, by the way, for the future 
you are toc^l by a more pompous name, the ^^Dunciad"), 
how much that nest of hornets are my regard will 
easily appear to you when you read the “Treatise of 
the Bathos.” 

* Miss Fenton. 

^ Betbre Mr.Qay had his 1000/., he had a consultation 
with his IViends about the disposal of it. Mr. I^wis advised 
him to intrust it in the funds, and live upon the interest : Dr. 
Arimthnot to intrust it to Providence, and live upon the princi- 
pal ; and Mr. Pope was for purchasing an annuity for life : 
;n this unccrtaiuty he could only say with the old man in 
Tercuce 

feoistis probe • 

Incertior sum multo, quam dudura.“ 


At all adventures, yours and my name soall standi 
linked as friends to posterity, both in verse and prose, 
and (as TuUy calls it) in comuetudine thtdiorum. 
Would to God our persons could but as well and as 
surely be inseparable! I find my other ties dropping 
from me ; some worn off, some tom off, others relaxing 
daily : my weatest [his mother], both by dutj^ gra- 
titude, and humanity, time is snaking every moment, 
and it now hangs but by a thread ! I am many years 
the older for living so much with one so old ; much 
the more helpleas for having been so long helped and 
tendered by her ; much the more considerate and tender 
for a daily commerce with one who required me justly 
to be both to her ; and consequently the more melan- 
cho’y and thoughtful ; and the less fit for others who 
want only, in a companion or a friend, to be amused 
or entertained. My constitution too has had its share 
of decay as well as my spirits, and I am as much in 
the decline at forty as you at sixty. I believe we 
should be fit to live together could I get a little more 
health, which might make me not quite insupportable. 
Your deafness would agree with my duliiess; you 
would not want me to speak when you could not hear. 
But God forbid yoii should be as destitute of the social 
comforts of life as I must when I lose my mother ; or 
that ever you should lose your more useful acquaint- 
ance so utterly as to tuni your thoughts to such a broken 
reed as I am, who could so ill supply your wants. I 
am extremely troubled at the returns of your deafness : 
you cannot be too particular in the accounts of your 
health to me ; everything you do or say in this kind 
obliges me, nay, delights me, to see the justice you do 
me in thinking me concenied in all your concerns ; 
80 that, though the pleasantest thing you can tell me 
be that you are better or easier, next to that it pleases me 
that you make me the person you would complain to. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is the 
happiest end I know of this life, so the next felicity is 
to get rid of fools and scoundrels ; which I cannot but 
own to you was one part of my design in falling upon 
these authors, whose incapacity is not greater than their 
insincerity, and of whom I have always found (if I may 
quote myself) 

That each bad author is as bad a firiend. 

This poem will rid me of those insects. 

Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite, Graii ; 

Nescio quid majus nascitur lliade.^ 

I mean than wiy Iliad : and I call it Nescio quid, which 
is a degree of modesty ; but however, if it silence these 
felb>w8,b it must be something greater than any Iliad 
in Christendom. Adieu. 

FROM MRS. BLOUNT. 

May 7, 1788. 

Sir, — I am very much pleased with your letter, but I 
should have thought myself much more obliged had 
you been less sincere, and not told me I did not owe 
the favour entirely to your inclinations, but to an in- 
formation that I had a mind to hear from you ; and I 
mistrust you think even that as much as I deserve. If 
so, you really are not deserving of my repeated in- 
quiries after you and my constant good wishes and 
concern for your welfare, which merits some remem- 
brance without the help of another. I cannot say I 
have a great inclination to write to you, for I have no 
great vanity that way, at least not enough to support 
me above the fear of writing ill ; but I would fein nave 
you know how truly well I wish you. 

I am sorry to hear no good account of your health 
mine has been since Christmas (at which time I had 
my fever and rash) neither well nor ill enough to be 

Q ** Ye Greek and Roman authors, yield the nrise; 

See bomethiti;:; greater than an Iliad rise.^ 
b It did in a little time effectually sileuco tliem. 
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taken notice of; but within these three weeks I have 
been sick in form, and kept my bed for a week, and 
my chamber to this day. 

This confinement, together with the mourning,® has 
enabled me to be very easy in my chaise-hire ; for a 
dyed black gown and a scoured white one have done 
my business very well ; and they are now just fit for 
Peterslfam, where we talk of going in three weeks ; 
and I am not without hopes I shall have the same 
squire [Dr. Swift] I had last year. I am very un- 
willing to change; and moreover I begin to fear I have 
no great prospect of getting any new danglers ; and 
therefore, in order to make a tolerable figure, I shall 
endeavour to l)ehave myself mighty well that I may 
keep my old ones. 

As a proof that I continue to be well received at 
court, I will tell you where the royal family design to 
pass their summer ; two months at Hiclirnond-lodge, 
the same time at Hampton- court, and six weeks at 
W indsor. Mrs. Howard is well, and happier than ever 
you saw her, for her whole aflair with her husband is 
ended to her satisfaction.^ 

Dr. Arbuthiiot I am very angry with ; he neglects 
me for those he thinks finer ladies. Mr. Gay's fame 
continues, but his riches are in a fair way of diminish- 
ing ; he is gone to the Bath : I wish you wei-e ordered 
there, for I believe that would carry Mr. Pope, who is 
always inclined to do more for his friends than him- 
self. He is much out of order, and is told nolhiug is 
so likely to do him good. 

My illness has prevented my writing to you sooner. 
If 1 were a favourite at court, I would soon convince 
you that I am very sincerely your faithful frieinl and 
very humble servant, M. B. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, May 10, 1728. 

I HAVE with great pleasure shown the New England 
newspaper with the two names Jonathan Gulliver; and 
I remember Mr. Fortescue^ sent you an account from 
the assizes of one Ijemuel Gulliver who had a cause 
there, and lost it on his ill reputation of being a liar. 
These are not the only ol)8ervations I have made upon 
odd strange accidents in trifles, which in things of 
great importance would have l)een matter for historians. 
Mr. Gay’s opera has been acted here twenty times, and 
my lord-lieutenant tells me it is very well performed ; 
he has seen it often, and ap[)rove8 if much. 

You give a most melancholy account of yourself, and 
which I do not approve. I reckon that a man, subject 
like us to bodily infirmities, should only occasionally 
converse with great people, notwithstanding all their 
good qualities, easinesses, and kindnesses. There is 
another race whicli I prefer before them, as l)eef and 
mutton for constant diet before partridges; I mean a 
middle kind both for understanding and fortune, who 
are perfectly easy, never impertinent, complying in 
everything, ready to do a hundred little offices that you 
and I may often want, who dine and sit with me five 
times for once that 1 go to them, and whom I can tell 
without offence that I am otherwise engaged at present. 
This you cannot exjiect from any of those that either 
you or I, or both, are acquainted with on your side ; 
who are only fit for our healthy seasons, and have much 
business of their own. God forbid I sliotild condemn 
you to Ireland (Quanquam O!), and for England I 
des^tair ; and indeed a change of afl'airs would come 
tot) late at my season of life, and might probably pro- 
duce nothing on my behalf. You have kept Mrs. 

R For tlie death of king George I. 

** 'Hiii shamoful intrigue is minutely detailed by lord Or ford 
.11 his '* Reminiscences.” 

c William Furtescue, esq., aftorwurd a baron of the £x- 
ehc<|uer 


Pope longer, and have nad her care beyond what from 
nature yea could expect; not but her loss will be 
very sensible whenever it shall happen. 1 say one 
thing, that both summers and winters are milder here 
than with you ; all things for life in general Itetter for 
a middling fortune ; you will have an absolute com- 
mand of your comjraiiy, with whatever obsequiousness 
or freedom you may expect or allow. I have an 
elderly housekeeper who has been my Walpole above 
thirty years whenever I lived in this kingdom. I have 
the command of one or two villas near tliis town ; you 
have a warm apartment in this house, and two gardens 
for amusement. I liave said enough, yet not half. 
Except absence from frietids, I confess freely that I 
have no discontent at living here l>e8ide what arises from 
a silly spirit of liberty, which, as it neither sours my 
drink, nor hurts my meat, nor spoils my stomach fur- 
ther than in imagination, so I resolve to throw it off*. 

You talk of this “ Dunciad,” but 1 am impatient 
to have it Dolare per ora — there is now a vacancy for 
fame ; the “ Beggarr' Opera ” has done its task, rfis- 
cedai uti conviva aatur. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO LORD CARTERET. 

May 10, 1728. 

My Lord, — I told your excellency that you were to 
run on my errands. Mv lord Burlington nas a very 
line inonutnent of his ancestor the earl of Corke in my 
cathedral, which your excellency has seen. I and the 
chaj>ter liave written to him in a body to have it re- 
paired, and 1 in person have desired he would do it 
And 1 desired likewise that he would settle a parcel of 
land worth 5/. a-year(not an annuity) to keep it always 
in repair. He said “ he would do anything to oblige 
me, but was afraid that in future times the 5/, a-year 
would l)e misapplied, and secured by the dean and 
chapter to their own use.” I answered “ that a dean 
and twenty-four members of so great a chapter, who 
ill livings, estates, &c., had about 4000/., a-year among 
them, would hardly divide 4«. among them to cheat 
his posterity ; and that we could have no view but to 
consult the honour of his family.” 1 therefore com- 
mand your excellency to lay this before him, and the 
affront he has put upon us in not answering a letter 
written to him by the dean and chapter in a body. 

The great duke of Schomberg is buried under the 
altar in my cathedral. My lady Holderness is iny old 
acquaintance, and 1 wrote to her about a small sum to 
make a monument for lier grandfather. 1 wrote to her 
myself ; and also there was a letter from the dean and 
chapter to desire she would order a monument to be 
raised for him in my cathedral. It seems Mildmay, 
now lord Fitzwalter, her husband, is a covetous fellow ; 

I or whatever is the matter, we have had no answer. 
I desire you will tell lord Fitzwalter “ that, if lie will 
not send 50/. to make a monument fur the old duke, I 
and the chapter will erect a small one of ourselves for 
10/.; wherein it shall be expressed tliat the posterity 
of the duke, naming jiarticularly lady Holderness and 
Mr. Mildmay, not having tlie generosity to erect a 
monument, we have done it of ourselves.” And if, for 
an excuse, tliey pretend they will send for his body, 
let them know it is mine; and, ratlier tlian send it, I 
will take uj) the bones, and make of it a skeleton, and 
put it in my register- office, to be a memorial of their 
baseness to all posterity. This 1 exjiect your excel- 
lency will tell Mr. Mildmay, or, as you uow call him, 
lord Fitzwalter ; and I expet likewise that he will let 
sir Conyers d’Arcy know how ill I take his neglect in 
this matter ; although, to do him jurtice, Vie averred 
“ ’hat Mildmay was so avaricious a wretch that he 
would let his own father be buried without a coffin to 
save charges.^’ 
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I expect likewise, that if you are acquainted with 
your successor, you will let him know how im^rtial 
1 was in giving you characters of clergymen, without 
regard to party, and what weight you laid on them ; 
and that, having but one clergyman who had any rela- 
lation to me, I let him pass unpreferred. And lastly, 
that you will let your said successor know that you 
lament the having done nothing for Mr.^ Robert 
Grattan, a and give him such a recommendation that 
he may have something to mend his fortune. 

Tliese are tne matters I leave in charge to your ex- 
cellency ; and I desire that I, who have done with 
courts, may not be used like a courtier ; for, as I was 
a courtier when you were a schoolboy, I know all your 
arts. And so God bless you, and all your family, 
rny old friends ; and remember, I expect you shall 
nut dare to be a courtier to me. I am &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Rath, May 16, 1728. 

Dear Sir, — I have been at the Bath about ten days, 
and 1 have played at no game but once, and that at 
backgammon with Mr. Lewis, who is very much your 
humble servant. He is here ujioii account of the ill 
state of health of his wife, who has as yet found very 
little benefit from the waters. Lord and lady Boling- 
broke are here ; and 1 think she is better than when I 
came here ; they stay, as 1 guess, only about a fortnight 
longer. They both desired me to make their compli- 
ments ; as does Mr, Congreve,b who is in a very ill 
itate of health, but somewhat better since he came 
here. Mr. I^wis tells me that he is promised to 
receive 100/. upon your account at his return to Lon- 
don j he having (uj)on request) complied to stay for 
the payment till that time. The 200/. you left with 
me are in the hands of lord Bathurst, together with 
some money of mine, all which he will repay at Mid- 
summer, so that we must think of some other way of 
employing it; and I cannot resolve what to do. I do 
not know how long I shall stay here, l)ecause I am 
now, as I have been all my life, at the disposal of 
others. I drink the waters and am in hopes to lay in 
a stock of health, some of which I wish to com- 
municate to you. Dr. Delany told me you had been 
upon a journey, and I really fancy taking horse is as 
good as taking the waters ; 1 hope you have found 
benefit by it. “ The Beggars’ Opera” is acted here ; but 
our Polly has got no fame, though the actors have got 
money. I have sent by Dr. Delany the opera, Polly 
Peachum, and captain Macheath, I would have sent 
you my own head, (which is now engraving to make 
up the gang,) but it is not yet finished. I supposed 
you must have heard that I have had the honour 
to have had a sermon preached against my works by a 
court chaplain, c which I look upon as no small 
aLiition to my fame. — Direct to me here when you 
write ; and the sooner that is, the sooner you will 
make me happy. 

TO MR. POPE. 

June 1, 1728. 

I L*ooK upon my lord Bolingbroke and us two as 
a peculiar triumvirate, who have nothing to expect or 
to fear ; and so far fittest to converse with one another ; 
only he and I are a little subject to schemes, and one 
of us (1 would not say which) upon very weak ap- 
pearances, and this you have nothing to do witii. 
1 do profess without affectation that your kind opinion 

a Of tills family there were seven brothers, sons of Dr. Grat- 
tan, a venerable and hospitable clergyman, who gave them 
all a liberal eilucation. 

He died January 19, 1729. 

® Or. Thomas Herring, then preacher to the Society in Liu- 
coln's iun, and afterwards archoibhop of Canterbury . 


of me as a patriot (since you call it so) is what I 'de 
not deserve; because what I do is owing to perfect 
rage and resentment, and the mortifying sight of shivery 
folly, and baseness about me, among which I am forced* 
to live. And I will take my oath that you have more 
virtue in an hour than I in seven years ; for you 
despise the follies and hate the vices of mankind with- 
out the least ill effect on your temper; aifd with 
regard to particular men, you are inclined always 
ratlier to think the better, whereas with me it is always 
rliiectly contrary. I hope, however, this is not in you 
from a superior principle of virtue, but from your 
situation, which has made all parties and interests 
indifferent to you ; who can be under no concern 
about high and low church, Whig and Tory, or who 
is first minister. — Your long letter was the last I 
received till this by Dr. Delany, although you men- 
tion another since. The doctor told me your secret 
about the “ Dunciad,” which does not please me, because 
it defers gratifying my vanity in the most tender iwint, 
and perhaps may wholly disappoint it. As to one of 
your inquiries, 1 am easy enough in great matters, 
but have a thousand paltry vexations in my little 
station, and the more contemptible the more vexatious. 
There might be a Lutrin written upon the tricks used 
by my chapter to teaze me. I do not converse with 
one creature of station or title, but 1 have a set of easy 
people whom I entertain when I have a mind : I have 
formerly described them to you, hut when you come 
you shall have the honours of the country as much as 
you please, and I shall on that account make a bettei 
figure as long as 1 live. Pray God preserve Mrs. 
Pope for your sake and ease ; 1 love and esteem her too 
much to wish it for her own; if I were five-and- twenty 
1 would wish to be of her age, to be as seciire as she 
is of a better life. Mrs. P. B. [Patty Blount] has 
written to me, and is one of the best letter- writers 
1 know; very good sense, civility, and friendship, 
without any stifliiess or constraint. The “ Dunciad” has 
taken wind here ; but if it had not, you are as much 
known here as in England, and the university lads 
will crowd to kiss the hem of your garment. I am 
gprieved to hear that my lord Bolingbroke’s ill health 
forced him to the Bath. Tell me, is not temperance a 
necessary virtue for great men, since it is the parent 
of ease and liberty, so necessary for the use and im- 
provement of the mind, and which philosophy allows 
to be tlie greatest felicities of life? I believe, had 
health been given so liberally to you, it would have 
been better husbanded without shame to your parts. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Dawley, June 28, 1728. 

I NOW nold the pen for my lord Bolingbroke, who 
is reading your letter between two haycocks, but his 
attention is somewhat diverted by casting his eyes on 
the clouds, not in admiration of what you say, but foi 
fear of a shower. He is pleased with your placing him 
in the triumvirate between yourself and me; though he 
says that he doubts he shall fare like Lepidus — while 
one of us runs away with all the power, like Augustus, 
and another with all the pleasures, like Anthony. It 
is upon a foresight of this that he has fitted up his 
farm, and you will agree that his scheme of retreat at 
least is not founded upon weak appearances. Upon his 
return from the Bath, all peccant humours he finds are 
purged out of him ; and his great temperance and 
I jBconomy are so signal, that the first is fit for my con- 
^'slitution, and the latter would enable you to lay up so 
much money as to buy a bishopric in England. As 
to the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 
you might inquire of his haymakers ; but as to his 
temperance, I can answer that (for one whole day) we 
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iiave liad nothing fur dinner but mutton broth, beans 
and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. 

Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a mo- 
ment left to myself to tell you that I overheard him 
yesterday agree with a painter for 200/. to paint his 
country-hall with trophies of rakes, spades, prongs, 
&c., and other ornaments, merely to countenance his 
callirti; this place a farm — now turn over a new 
leaf. — 

He bids me assure you he should be sorry not to 
have more schemes of kindness for his friends than of 
ambition for himself; there, though his schemes may 
be weak, the motives at least are strong; and he 
says further, if you could bear as great a fall and 
decrease of your revenues as he knows by experience 
he can, you would not live in Ireland an hour. 

The “ Dunciad ” is going to be printed in all pomp, 
with the in8cri})tion, which makes me proudest. It 
will be attended with proenie, prolegomena^ testimonia 
tcriptorufn, index authoi'um, and notes variorum. As 
to the latter, 1 desire you to read over the text, and 
make a few in any way you like best;* whether dry 
raillery, upon the style and way of commenting of 
trivial critics; or humorous, upon the authors in the 
})oem; or historical, of persons, places, times; or ex- 
planatory, or collecting the parallel passages of the 
ancients. Adieu. 1 am pretty well, my mother not ill. 
Dr. Arbuthnot vexed with his fever by intervals; I 
am afraid he declines, and we shall lose a worthy 
man ; I am troubled about him very much : I am, &c. 


FROM MR GAY. 

Bath, July 6, 1728. 

Dear Sir, — T he last news I have heard of you was 
from Mr. Lancelot, who was at this place with lord 
Sussex, who gave me hopes of seeing you the latter 
end of this summer. I wish you may keep that reso- 
lution, and take the Bath in your way to town. You 
in all wobability will find here some or most of tho.se 
you like to see. Dr. Arbuthnot wrote to me to-day 
from Tunbridge, where he is now for the recovery of 
his health, having had several relapses of a fever : he 
tells me that he is much better, and tliat in August he 
intends to some hither. Mr. Congreve and I often 
talk of you, and wish you health and every good 
thing; but often, out of self-interest, we wish you 
with us. In five or six days I set out upon an ex- 
cursion to Herefordshire, to lady Scudamore’s, but 
shall i-eturn here the beginning of August. I wish 
you could meet me at Gulheridge. The Bath did not 
agree with lady Bolingbroke, and she went from here 
much worse than she came. Since she went to Daw- 
ley, by her own inclination, without the advice of 
physicians, she has taken to a milk diet, and she bath 
written me an account of prodigious good eflects both 
in the recovery of her apjietite and spirits. The weatlier 
is extremely hot, the place is very empty, I have an in- 
clination to study, ljut the heat makes it impossible. 
The duke of Bolton, I hear, has run away with Polly 
Peachum,'* having settled 400/. a-year upon her during 
pleasure ; and upon disagreement 200/. a-year. Mr. 
Pope is in a state of persecution for the “ Dunciad 
I wish to lie witness of his fortitude, but he writes 
but seldom. It would be a consolation to me to hear 
from you. I have heard but once from Mrs. Howard 
these three months, and, 1 think, but once from Mr. 
Pope. My portrait mezxotinto is published from Mrs. 
Howard’s painting ; I wish I could contrive to send 
you one, but I fancy 1 could get a better impression at 
London. I have ten thousand things to talk to you, 
Dut few to write ; yet defer writing to you no longer, 

• Dr. Swin (lid so. 

b Miss Fenton, whom ho afterwards married. 


knowing you interest yourself in everything that con- 
cerns me so much, that I make you happy, as you 
will me if you can tell me you are in good hesdth, 
which I wish to hear every moniing as soon as I 
awake. I am, dear sir, yours most affectionately. 

TO MR. POPE. 

July 26, 1728. 

I HAVE often run ever the Dunciad,” in an Irish edition 
(I suppose full of faults), which a gentleman sent me. 
The notes I could wish to be very large, in hat relates 
to the persons concerned; for I have long olwerved 
that twenty miles from London nobody understands 
hints, initial letters, or town facts and passages ; and 
in a few years not even those who live in London. I 
would have the names of those scribblers printed in- 
dexically, at the beginning or end of the poem, with an 
account of their works, for the reader to refer to. I 
would have all the parodies (as they are called) re- 
ferred to the author they imitate. — When I began tliis 
long paper, I thought I should have filled it with 
setting down the several passages 1 bad marked in the 
edition I had ; hut 1 find it unnecessary, so many of 
them hilling under the same rule. After twenty times 
reading the whole, I never, in my opinion, saw so 
much good satire, or more good sense, in so many lines. 
How it passes in Dublin I know not yet ; but I am 
sure it will be a great disadvantage to the poem that 
the |)er8ons and facts will not be understood till an ex- 
planation comes out, and a very full one. I imagine 
it is not to be published till toward winter, when folks 
begin to gather in town. Again I insist, you must 
have your asterisks filled up with some real names of 
real dunces. 

I am now reading your preceding letter of June 
28, and find that all I have advised above is men- 
tioned there. I would be glad to know whether the 
quarto edition is to come out anonymously, as pub- 
lished by tlie commentator, with all his pomp of 
prefaces, &c., and among many complaints of spurious 
editions? 1 am thinking whetlier the editor should not 
follow the old style of this excellent author, &c., and 
refine in many places when you meant no refinement ; 
and into the bargain, take all the load of naming 
the dunces, their qualities, histories, and performances ! 

As to yourself, 1 doubt you want a spurrer-on to 
exercise and to amusements ; but to talk of decay at 
your season of life is a jest. But you are not so regu- 
lar as I. You are the most temperate man God ward, 
and the most intemperate yourselfward, of most I 
have known. I suppose Mr. Gay will return from the 
Bath with twenty pounds more flesh, and two hundred 
less in money : Providence never designed him to be 
above two-and-twenty by his thoughtlessness and cul 
libility. He has as little foresight of age, sickness, po- 
verty, or loss of admirers, as a girl of fifteen. By the 
way, I must observe tliat my lord Bolingbroke (from 
the effects of his kindness to me) argues most sophis- 
tically : the fall from a million to a hundred thousand 
pounds is not so great as from eight hundred pounds 
a-year to one ; besides, he is a controller of fort|^ne ; 
and poverty dares not look a great minister in the face 
under his lowest declension. I never knew him live 
so greatly and expensively as he has done since bis 
return from exile ; such mortals have resources that 
others are not able to comprehend. But God bless 
you, whose great genius has not so transported you as 
to leave you to the courtesy of mankind; for wealth is 
liberty, and liberty is a blessing fittest for a philoso- 
pher — and Gay is a slave just by 2000/. too little* 
And Horace was of my mind, and let my lord con* 
tradict him if he dares. Jonathan Swift. 
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TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Market-hill^ Auifust 2, 1728 

Out flriends here, as well as myself, were sadly disap- 
TM)iiited upon hearing the account of your journey. 
Nobody in town or country, as we were inform^, knew 
where you were ; but I persuaded our family that you 
weie certainly in a way of making yourself easy, and 
had got that living you mentioned : and accordingly 
we were grieved and rejoiced at the loss and settlement 
of a friend ; but it never entered into our heads that 
you were bestowing forty days in several stages between 
constable and constable, without any real benefit to 
yourself, further than of exercise ; and we wished that 
nobody should have had the benefit of your long absence 
from your school but yourself, by a good living, or we 
by your good company ; much less that the pleasure of 

spiting T [ Richard Tighe] had been your great 

motive. I heartily wish you were settled at Hamilton's 
Bawn, and I woiJd be apt to advise you not to quit 
your thoughts that way, if the matter may be brought 
to bear ; for, by a letter I just received from the bishop 
of Cork, which was short and dry, with the stale ex- 
cuse of pre-engagements, I doubt you can hope nothing 
from him. As to what you call my exercise, I have 
long quitted it ; it gave me too much constraint, and 
the world does not deserve it. We may keep it cold 
till the middle of winter. 

As to my return, there are many speculations. I am 
well here, and hate removals: my scheme was, that 
you should come hither, as you say, and I return with 
you in your chaise. Sir Arthur, on hearing your let- 
ter, pressed me to stay longer. I am a very busy man, 
such as at Quilca, which you will know when you 
come ; yet 1 would contrive to be pressed more to stay 
till Cliristmas, and then you may contrive to be here 
again, and take me back with you time enough for my 
own visitation ; and my reason fur staying is, to be here 
the planting and pruning time, See, I hate Dublin, 
and love the retirement liere and the civility of my 
hosts. This is my state and humour upon it, and ac- 
cordingly you are to manage my scheme. However, I 
would have you keep your vacation of Septemlier here : 
and let Mrs. Brent send me a dozen guineas (lialf of 
them half guineas) by you, and a periwig, and a new 
riding-gown and cassock, and whatever else I may 
want by a longer absence, provided you will resolve 
and swear that 1 shall stay. 

I had all Mrs. Brent's packets by Mr. Little. My 
service to Mrs. Dingley. I cannot say that I have 
more to say than to say that I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


Mrs. Brent,® bid her open the middle great draw®* 
of Ridgeway's scrutoire m my closet, and then do you 
take out from thence the history in folio, marble 
cover; and two tliin folios, fairly written. I forget 
the titles, but you have read them ; one is an account 
of the proceedings of lord Oxford's ministry, and the 
other® to the same purpose. There are foul copies of 
both in the same drawer, but do you take out the fair 
ones, not in my hand. Let them be packed up and 
brought hither by the bearer. My lady is perpetually 
quarrelling with sir Arthur and me, and shows every 
creature the libels I have writ against her.*^ 

Mr. Worrall sent me the particulars of the havoc 
made in Naboth’s vineyard.® The d burst, &c, 

I think lady Dun's burning would be an admirable 
subject to show how hateful an animal a human crea- 
ture is that is known to have never done any good. 
The rabble all rejoicing, &c., which they would not 
have dune at any misfortune to a man known to be 
charitable. 

I wish you could get in with the primate, on the 
account of some discourse about you here to-day with 
Whaley and Walmsley. Whaley goes to Dublin on 
Monday next in order for England. 1 would have 
you see him. I fancy you may do some good with 
the primate as to the first good vacant school, if you 
wheedle him and talk a little Whiggishly. 

Jonathan Swift. 

MR. POPE TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Sir, — I thank you kindly for your news of the dean of 
St. Patrick’s for your “ Persius,^” for everything in your 
letter. I will use my warmest endeavours to serve Dr, 
Whaley. Beside his own merit, the demerit of his an- 
tagonist goes into the scale, and the dean tells me be is 
a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. You must have 
seen, but you cannot have read, what he has lately 
published against our friend and me. The only plea- 
sure a bad writer can give me he has given, tliat of 
being abused with my betters and my friends. 1 am 
much pleased with most of the “ Intelligencers,” but I 
am a little piqued at the author of them for not once 
doing me the honour of a mention upon so honourable 
an occasion as being slandered by the dunces, together 
with my friend the dean, who is properly the author of 
the “ Dunciad it had never been written but at his 
request, and for his deafness ; for, had he been able to 
converse with me, do you think I had amused my time 
so ill? I will not trouble you with amendments to so 
imperfect an edition as is now published ; you will soon 
see a better, with a full and true commentary, setting 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Market-hill, September 18, 1728. 
My continuance here is partly owing to indolence, and 
paitly to my hatred to Dublin. I am in a middling 
way, between healthy and sick, hardly ever without a 
little giddiness or deafness, and sometimes both: so 
much for tliat. As to what you call my lesson, 1 told 
you I would think no more of it, neither do I conceive 
the world deserves so much trouble from you or me. 
I think the sutferings of the country for want of silver 
deserve a paper,'* since the remedy is so easy, and those 
in power so negligent. I had some other subjects in 
my thoughts ; but truly I am taken up so much with 
long lampoons on a |)erson who owns you for a back, 
‘kit 1 have no time for anything else : and if I do not 
'jroduce one every now and then of about two hundred 
lines, I am chid for my idleness and threatened with 
you. I desire you will step to the deanery, speak to 

• Die seat of air Arthur Acheson. 


all mistakes right, and branding none but our own 
I cattle. Some very good epigrams on the gentlemen of 
' the “ Dunciad’’ have been sent me from Oxford, and 
others of the London authors. If 1 had an amanuensis 
(which is a thing neither I nor my common trifles are 
worth) you should have them with this. If your uni- 
versity or town have produced any on this subject, pray 
send them me, or keep them at least together, for an- 
other day they may all meet. 

I have written to the dean just now by Mr. Elring- 
ton, who charges himself with this, and have inserted a 
hint or two of his libelling the lady of the family : in 
as innocent a manner as he does it, he will hardly sus- 
pect I had any uiformation of it. * 

• Die dean’s housekeeper. 

** “ History of the Peace of Utrecht.” 

® “The State of Affairs in 1714.” 

d See “ Hamilton’s Bawn, or the Grand Question Debated.” 

, * A field, not far from the deanery -house, which Dr. Swift 

•Enclosed at a great expense with a tine stone wall lined with 
I brick, against which he planted vines and the best chosen fruit- 
' trees, for the benefit of the dean of St. Patrick’s for the time 


b In t:ie *' Intelligencer.” the 19th number of which is uo ttiis being, 
subject. f A prose tiansluliou by Dr. Sheridan 
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^ Though I am a very ill correspondent, I shall at all 
times be glad to have the favour of a line from you. 
My eyesight is bad, my head often in pain, my time 
strangely taken up. Were I my own master (which, I 
thank God, I yet am, in all points but one, where hu- 
manity only constrains me) I would infallibly see 
Ireland before I die. But whether that, or many other 
of my little though warm designs, will ever take 
effect, 

Galiginosa nocto premit Deus. 

I am (wherever I am) the dean's and the dean’s 
friends’, and consequently faithfully, sir, your affec- 
tionate servant, Alexander Pope. 

TO MR. WORRALL* 

September 28, 1728. 

I HAD all the letters given me by my servants ; so tell 
Mrs. Brent and Dr. Sheridan : and I thank you for the 
great care you had in the commissions I troubled you 
with. 

I imagine Mrs. Brent is gone into the country but 
that you know where to send to her. I desire you will 
pay her four pounds, and sixteen pounds to Mrs. Ding- 
ley, and take their receipts. I beg Mrs. Dingley’s par- 
don f(jr not remembering her debt sooner, and my 
humble service to her. I desire Mrs. Brent to send me 
the best receipt she has for making meath ; she may 
send me her receipt for making the strong meath, and 
that for making the n^xt strong, and the third strong. 
Hers was always too strong ; and on that account she 
was so wilful I would suffer her to make no more. 
There is aA^ex^ljous thing happened about the usque- 
baugh for my lord Bolingbroke. It seems you only 
directed it for the earl of Berkeley ; but I thought I 
had desired you to add “ for lord Bolingbroke but 
there is nothing in that, for I wrote to the earl of 
Berkeley to give him notice. But Mr. Gavan, who 
married a daughter of ^Irs. Kenna, who keeps the inn 
at Chester, hath just sent me a letter, informing me 
that the usquebaugh came to Park-gate, within seven 
miles of Chester ; and that Mr. Whittle, the owner of 
the ship, was to deliver it himself ; but he sent it by a 
man of a noted bad character, who, as Mrs. Kenna sup- 
poses, kept it some time, and opened it before he deli- 
vered it ; for, immediately upon the delivery of it, 
Mrs. Kenna sent to Park-gate, to have the usquebaugh 
brought up to Chester ; but was told that the fellow 
had brouglit it away ; that he said he sent it as di- 
rected ; but that no doubt he must have some view of 
paying himself for the trouble, which made him so 
busy ; but whether it was by changing the usquebaugh, 
or overrating the charges of it, Mr. Gavan could not 
tell ; but adds that, if 1 should hear of anything amiss, 
I should write to Mrs. Kenna, his mother, who will en- 
deavour to make the fellow do me justice. All this I 
have transcribed from Mr. Gavan’s letter ; and I desire 
you will call upon his father, Mr. Luke Gavan, (who 
is a known man in Dublin,) and desire him, when he 
writes to his son, to give my service to him and Mrs. 
Kenna, and let them know I will do as they direct. I 
am very unfortunate in this affair ; but have no re- 
medy ; however, I will write to lord Bolingbroke : 
though I fear I am cheated of it all : for I do not find 
that the fellow demanded anything from Mrs. Kenna, 
or came to her at all. Your new fancies of making 
my riding-gown and cassock (I mean Mrs. Brent’s fan- 
cies) do not please me at all, because they differ so 
much from my old one. You are a bad packer of bad 
grapes. Mrs. Dingley says she cannot persuade Mrs. 
Brent to take a vomit. Is she not (do not tell her) an 

* Vicar of St. Patrick’s, a (juiot and intelligent man, with 
whom Swift lived on a very easy footing, occasionally dimng 
Mt liin house at a settled board. 


old fool ? she has made me take many a one withoxit 
mercy. Pray give Mrs. Worrall a thousand thanks 
from me for her kind present and workmanship of her 
fairest hands in making me two nightcaps. 

We have a design upon Sheridan. He sent us in 
print a ballad upon Baliyspellin, in which he has em- 
ployed all the rhymes he could find to that word ; but 
we have found fifteen more, and employed them in 
abusing his ballad and Baliyspellin too. I here send 
you a copy, and desire you will get it printed privately, 
and published. 

Your periwig-maker is a cursed rogue. The wig 
he gave you is an old one with a new cawl, and so big 
that 1 cannot wear it, and the curls all fallen : 1 just 
tried it on my head ; but I cannot wear it. I am ever 
yours, &c. 

Jonathan Swift 


FROM MR. POPE. 

Bath November 14, 1728. 

I HAVE passed six weeks in quest of health, and found 
it not : but I found the folly of solicitude about it in 
a hundred instances : tlie contrariety of opinions and 
♦practices, the inability of physicians, the blind obe- 
dience of some patients, and as blind rebellion of others. 
I believe, at a certain time of life, men are either fools 
or physicians for themselves ; and zealots or divines for 
themselves. 

It was much in my hopes that you intended us a 
winter’s visit, but last week I repented that wish, 
having been alarmed with a report of your lying ill 
on the road from Ireland ; from which 1 am just re- 
lieved by an assurance that you are still at sir Arthur’s 

S jir Arthur Acheson] planting and building; two 
lings that I envy you for, besides a third, which is the 
society of a valuable lady. I conclude, though I know 
notliing of it, that you quarrel with her and abuse her 
every day if she is so. I wonder I hear of no lam- 
poons upon her, either made by yourself or by others, 
because you esteem her. I think it a vast pleasure 
that, whenever two people of merit regard one another, 
so many scoundrels envy and are angry at them ; it 
is bearing testimony to a merit they cannot reach ; 
and if you knew the infinite content I have received of 
late at the finding yours and my name constantly 
united in any silly scandal, I think you would go near 
to sing lo Triumphe ! and celebrate my happiness in 
verse : and I believe, if you will not, I shall. The 
inscription to the “ Dunciad ’’ is now printed and in- 
serted in the poem. Do you care I should say anything 
further how much that poem is yours ? since certainly 
without you it had never been. Would to God we 
were together for the rest of our lives ! the whole weight 
of scribblers would just serve to find us amusement, 
and not more. I hope you are too well employed to 
mind them ; every stick you plant, and every stone 
you lay, is to some purpose ; but the business of such 
lives as theirs is but to die daily, to labour and raise 
nothing. I only wish we could comfort each other 
under our bodily infirmities, and let those who have 
so great a mind to have more wit than we win it and 
wear it. Give us but ease, health, peace, and fair 
weather! I think it is the best wish in the world, and 
you know whose it was. If I lived in Ireland, I fear 
the wet climate would endanger more tlian my life, 
my humour and health, I am so atmospherical a crea- 
ture. 

I must not omit acquainting you that what yon 
heard of the words spoken of you in the drawing-room 
was not true. The sayings of princes are generally as 
ill related as the sayings of wits. To such reports 
little of our regard should tie given, and less of oiur 
conduct inllueuced by them 
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T() THE REV. MR. WALLIS. 

Market-hill, November 16, 1728. 
Sir, — I am extremely obliged to you for your kind 
intention in tlie purchase you mention j but it will 
not answer my design, because these lands are let in 
leases renewable for ever, and consequently can never 
have the rent raised ; which is mortal to all estates left 
for ever to a public use, and is contrary to a funda- 
mental maxim of mine ; and most corporations feel 
the smart of it. 

I have been here several months, to amuse me in 
my disorders of giddiness and deafness, of which I have 
frequent returns — and 1 shall hardly return to Dublin 
till Christmas. 

I am truly grieved at your g^eat loss.® Such mis- 
fortunes seem to break the whole scheme of man’s life, 
and altliough time may lessen sorrow, yet it cannot 
hinder a man from feeling the want of so near a com- 
panion, nor hardly supply it with anotlier. I wish you 
health and happiness, and that the pledge left you 
may prove a comfort. I am, with great sincerity, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

DR. SHERIDAN TO LORD MOUNTCASHEL. 

December 1, 1728. 

My Lord, — I dedicate to you this edition and trans- 
lation of “Persius,”® as an acknowledgment for the great 
pleasure you gave me in the first part of your educa- 
tion, which, by your own application and goodness of 
temper, was attended with a success equal to my wishes. 

And since you still proceed in the same paths of 
diligence and virtue in the university, where you have 
already distinguished yourself in a very sliort time, it 
lays a further obligation upon me to return you my 
thanks in this public manner for having so faithfully 
regarded tlie last advice which I gave you. 

When I hear from your goveniors with what respect 
and deference you treat them ; how cheerful you are 
in your obedience to their commands ; that you are 
constant in all duties enjoined you by the statutes 
(too much hitherto neglected by those of your quality) ; 
that you are regular in your life, decent in your be- 
haviour, good-natured and civil to your companions, 
whom you have prudently chosen from among the best ; 
that you are diligent in your studies ; with many other 
additions to your character which very much redound 
to your honour ; I then return my thanks to God, and 
think all my labour on your account rewarded in the 
noblest and the best manner. 

You are now in a situation of taking two the most 
delightful prospects that a generous mind can have. 
First, you can look back upon a good and honourable 
reputation, left behind you among your schoolfellows. 
You can behold that ardent emulation in most of them 
which you kindled in their breasts by your example ; 
and thus you see yourself a blessed instrument of bring- 
ing others into the road of honour and virtue, which 
you naturally followed upon the first direction. The 
next prospect is, that you are now placed on a more 
public stage, among the hopefulest young gentlemen of 
this kingdom, who are already so far influenced by your 
example that they rather seem willing to contend with 
you in the race than to follow ; and this by your own 
encouragement. Consider, my lord, the good you now 
do is not confined to the present age ; but those to 
come shall show the effects of your virtue, and posterity 
shall bjiess you for giving an advantage to them, which 
they can only requite by the greatest esteem they will 
preserve for your memory. 

« Tlie death of Mrs, Wallis. 

b A son, afterwards a barrister-at-law. 

^ A literal translation in nruse, published at Dublin by G. 
Grierson, 172 h 


1 shall make you no compliments upon your bitfli 
or title, for which, you and your schoolfellows will 
witness for me that I never did once either distinguiso 
or spare you while you were under my care. Neither 
shall I ever allow you any merit from tire mere ad van* 
tages of fortune. Besides, I always observed you much 
more fond of the genealogies of the Greek anti Roman 
heroes than of your own. There you found so many 
wonderful examples of piety, wisdom, justice, fortitude, 
love to their country, faitlifulness to their friends, every 
action great, noble, and truly humane, that it is not to 
be wondered your character exceeds your years, when 
you endeavoured to borrow most of it from them ; for 
which every wise man will acquit you, since there are 
so few examples in the present world that will deserve 
your imitation- But tlie great characters of antiquity 
are such as you may safely follow in everything that 
is great and good. And although it hath been your 
misfortune to live in a country not the most inviting 
scene to employ those talents which Go<l hath given 
you, and which your own disposition, added to the care 
of your instructors, is so likely to improve, yet let 
not that be a discouragement from persevering to 
qualify yourself for apj)earing one day where you 
can shine to more advantage. 

But my zeal for your happiness makes me forget 
that you are now under governors much fitter to direct 
you in your future conduct. I shall therefore only 
join with them in my good wishes for a blessing on 
their labours. “ Si agricolam atbor ad fructum per- 
ducta delectat ; si pastor ex foetu gregis sui capit vo- 
luptatem ; si alumnum suum nemo aliter intuetur quam 
ut adolescentiam illius suam judicc^ quid evenire 
credishisqui ingenia educaverunt, et qui tenera forma- 
verunt, adulta subito vident? Assero te mihi, Meum 
opus es.” [Seneca, Ep. 34.] My case, my lord, is the 
very same. You are a plant of my own rearing; and 
although you be now removed to another soil, the same 
delight which I conceived at your prosperous growth 
makes me earnest in my expectations to see the fruit. 
May you never disappoint our hopes, but become a 
true son of the church, a loyal subject to your prince, 
a faithful friend to your country, and an honour to 
the age you live ini May all happiness and success 
attend you to the last period of your life. I am, my 
lord, with true respect, esteem, and affection, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, December 2, 1728. 

Dear Sir, — I think tliis is my fourth letter, I am 
sure it is the third, without any answer. If I had any 
assurance of your health I should have been more 
easy. I should have written to you upon this subject 
above a montli ago, had it not been for a report that 
you were upon the road in your way to England ; 
which I fear now was without foundation. Your 
money, with part of my own, is still in the hands of 
lord Bathurst, wliich I believe he will keep no longer, 
but repay upon his coming to town ; when I will en- 
deavour to dispose of it as I do of my own, unless I 
receive your orders to tlie contrary. Lord and lady 
Bolingbroke are in town : she has been lately very ill, 
but is now somewhat better. I have had a very severe 
attack of a fever, which, liy the care of our friend Dr. 
Arbuthnot, has, 1 hope, almost left me. I have been 
confined about ten days, but never to my bed, so thaJt 
I hope soon to get abroad about my business ; that is, 
^the care of tlie second part of the “ Beggars’ Opera,’’ 
which was almost ready for rehearsal ; but Rich re- 
ceived the duke of Grafton's commands (upon an 
information that he was rehearsing a play improper tc 
be representc 1) not to lehcaise any new play whatevei, 
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till his grace has seen it. What will become of it I 
know not ; but I am sure I have written nothing that 
can be legally suppressed, unless the setting vices in 
general in an odious light, and virtue in an amiable 
cJne, may give offence. I passed five or six months 
diig year at the Bath with the duchess of Marlborough ; 
and thvi, in the view of taking care of myself, writ 
this piece. If it goes on, in case of success I have 
taken care to make better bargains for myself : I tell 
vou this because I know you are so good as to interest 
yourself so warmly in my affairs that it is what you 
would want to know. I saw Mr. Pope on Friday, who, 
as to his health, is just os you left him. His mother, 
by his account, is much the same. Mr. T^ewis, who 
is very much your servant, (as are all I have men- 
tioned,) tells me further time is still desired of him 
about the 100/. Dr. Arbuthnot particularly desires 
his compliments, and Mrs. Howard often asks after 
you. Prince Frederick is expected over this week. 
I hope to go abroad in two or three days. I wish I 
could meet with you either abroad or at home. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 4, 1729. 

I HAD your long letter, and tliank you heartily for 
your concern about my health. I continue very deaf 
and giddy : but, however, I would certainly come 
to town, not only for my visitation, but because in 
these circumstances, and in winter, I would rather 
be at home. But it is now Saturday night, and that 
beast Sheridan is not yet come, although it has been 
thawing since Monday. If I do not come, you know 
what to do. 

My humble service to our friends, as usual. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 13, 1729. 

I JUST received your letter, and should never have 
done if I returned you thanks so often as I ought 
for your care and kindness : both my disorders still 
continue ; however, I desire that Mrs. Brent may 
make things ready, for my raggedness will soon 
force me away. I have been now ill about a month, 
but the family are so kind as to speak loud enough 
for me to hear them ; and my deafness is not so ex- 
treme as you have known when I fretted at your 
mannerly voice, and was only relieved by Mrs. 
Worrall. 

I send you enclosed the fruit of my illness, to 
make an “ Intelligencer I desire you will enclose it 
in a letter to Mrs. Harding, and let your letter be in 
an unknown hand, and desire her to show it to the. 
author of the “ Intelligencer,” and to print it if he 
thinks fit. There is a letter you will find, that is 
to be prefixed before the verses, which letter is 
grounded upon a report; and if that report be false, 
the former part of the letter will be unseasonable, but 
the latter will not ; and therefore the “ Intelligencer” 
must be desired to alter it accordingly. 

It should be sent soon, to come time enough for 
the next ** Intelligencer.” 

Pray, in your letter to Mrs. Harding, desire her 
to make her people be more correct, and that the 

Intelligencer” himself may look over it ; for that 
everybody who reads those papers are very much 
offended with the continual nonsense made by her 
printers. I am yours, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. WORRALL. 

Market-hill, January 18, 1729. 

I HAVE yours of the I4th instant, but you had not then 
received my last, in which was enclosed a paper for 
the Intelligencer,” which I hope you have dis- 
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posed of as desired. My diFOider still continaei th« 
same for this fortnight past, and I am neither better 
nor worse. However, I resolve to return on the 
first mending of the weather : these three last days 
there being as violent a storm as I have known, which 
still continues. We have been told my lord Mount- 
cashel* is dead at Drogheda, but believe it to be a lie. 
However, he is so tender, and affects so much vigour 
and fatigue, that we have been in pain about him. 

I had a letter two days ago which cost me siy 
shillings and four pence : it consisted of the probate 
of a will in Leicestershire, and of two enclosed let- 
ters, and was beyond the weight of letters franked. 
When I went a lad to my mother, after the Revolu- 
tion, she brought me acquainted with a family where 
there was a daughter with whom I w(p acquainted. 
My prudent mother was afraid I should be in 
love with her; but when I went to London she 
married an innkeeper in Loughborough, in that 
county, by whom she had several children. The 
old mother died, and left all that she had to her 
daughter aforesaid, separate from her husband. This 
woman (my mistress with a pox) left several chil- 
dren, who are all dead but one daughter, Anne by 
•name. This Anne, for it must be she about seven years 
ago wrote to me from London to tell me she was 
daughter of Betty Jones, for that was my mistress’s 
name till she was married to one Perkins, innkeeper 
at the George in Loughborough, as I said before. 
The subject of the girl’s letter was, that a young 
lady of good fortune was courtsd by an Irishman 
who pretended to be barrack-master-general of 
Ireland, and desired me, as an old acquaintance of 
her mother, Betty Jones, alias Perkins, to inquire 
about this Irishman. I answered that I knew him 
not, but supposed he was a cheat : I heard no more. 
But now comes a letter to me from this Betty Jones, 
a/ms Perkins, to let me know that her daughter Anne 
Giles married an Irishman, one Giles, and was now 
come over to Ireland to pick up some debts due to 
her husband which she could not get ; that the young 
widow (for her husband Giles is dead) has a mind 
to settle in Ireland, and to desire I would lend her 
daughter Giles three guineas, which her mother will 
pay me when I draw upon her in England; and 
Mrs. Giles writes me a letter to that purpose. She 
intends to take a shop, and will borrow the money 
from Mrs. Brent (whose name she has learned), and 
pay me as others do. I was at first determined to 
desire you would from me make her a present of five 
pounds, on account of her mother and grandmother, 
whom my mother used to call cousin. She has sent 
me an attested copy of her mother’s will, which, as I 
told you, cost me six shillings and four pence. But 
I am in much doubt ; for, by her mother’s letters, she 
is her heiress, and the grandmother left Betty Jones, 
alias Perkins, the mother of this woman in Dublin, 
all she had, as a separate maintenance from her 
husband (who proved a rogue) to the value of 
500/. Now I cannot conceive why she would let 
her only daughter and heiress come to Ireland 
without giving her money to bear her charges here 
and put her in some way. The woman’s name 
is Anne Giles ; she lodges at one Mrs. Wilmot's, 
the first house in Molesworth-court, on the right 
hand, in Fishamble-street. I have told you this long 
storj' to desire you will send for the woman — this 
Anne Giles — and examine her strictly, to find if she 
be the real daughter of Elizabeth Jones, alias 
Perkins, or not; and how her mother, who is so 
well able, came to send licr in so miserable a condi- 
tion to Ireland. The errand is so romantic that I 
know not what to say to it. I would be ready te 
a Lit ward Davis, lord viscount of Mouatcasliel. 
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tacrifice fiie pounds on old acquaintance to help the 
woman: I suspect her mother’s letters to be coun- 
terfeit, for I remember she spells like a kitchen- 
maid. And so I end this worthy business. 

My bookseller, Mr. Motte, by my recommenda- 
tion, dealt with Mr, Hyde :• there are some accounts 
between them, and Hyde is in his debt. He has 
desired me to speak to Mr. Hyde’s executors to 
slate the account, that Mr. Motte may be in the way 
to recover the balance. I wish you would step to 
Mr. Hyde’s house and inquire how that matter stands, 
and how Mr. Motte is to be paid. I suppose Mr. 
Hyde died in good circumstances, and that there will 
be no danger of his creditors suffering by his death. 

I enclose a letter to Mr. Motte, which you will be 
so kind to seaiil to the post-office. 

I desire, likewise, that you will make Mrs. Brent 
buy a bottle of usquebaugh and leave it with the 
woman who keeps sir Arthur Acheson’s house in 
Capel-street, and desire her to deliver it to captain 
Creichton,^ who lodges at the Pied Horse in Capel- 
street, and is to bring down other things to my lady 
Acheson. 

My most humble service to Mrs. Worrall, Mrs. 
Dingley, and love to Mrs. Brent. 

I wish you all a happy new year. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, February 13, 1729. 

I LIVED very easily in the country. Sir Arthur is a 
man of sense and a scholar, has a good voice, and 
my lady a better : she is perfectly well bred and de- 
sirous to improve her understanding, which is very 
good, but cultivated too much like a fine lady. She 
was my pupil there, and severely chid when she read 
wrong ; with that and walking, and making twenty 
little amusing improvements, and writing family 
verses of mirth by. way of libels on my lady, my 
time passed very well, and in very great order ; in- 
finitely better than here, where I see no creature but 
my servants and my old presbyterian housekeeper, 
denying myself to everybody till I shall recover my 
ears. 

The account of another lord-lieutenant was only 
in a common newspaper when I was in the country ; 
and if it should have happened to be true I would 
have desired to have had access to him, as the situa- 
tion I am in requires. But this renews the grief for 
the death of our friend Mr. Congreve,® whom I loved 
from my youth, and who, surely, beside his other 
talents, was a very agreeable companion. He had 
the misfortune to squander away a very good consti- 
tution in his younger days; and I think a man of 
sense and merit like him is bound in conscience to 
preserve his health for the sake of his friends as well as 
of himself. Upon his own account I could not much 
desire the continuance of his life under so much pain 
and so many infirmities. Years have not yet hard- 
dened me, and I have an addition of weight on my 

a Mr. John Hyde, an eminent bookseller of Dublin, of fair 
good character. 

b The ancient cavalier and dragoon ofticer, -whose Memoirs will 
be found in vol. i. p. 676. 

c He was cerUinly one of the most polite, pleasing, and well- 
bred men of all his contemporaries. And it might have Iteen 
said of him, as of Cowley, “ You would not, from his conversa- 
tion, have known him to have been a wit and a poet, it was so 
unassuming and courteous.” Swift had always a great regard 
aud affection fur him ; and introduced him, though a strenuous 
Whig, to the favour of lord Oxford. It is remarkable that ou 
the first nublication Congreve thought The Tale of a TuH’ 
gross and insipid. Swift, in a copy of verses to Dr. Delany, 
drew a picture of Congreve’s fortune and situation, which is 
unfair and overcharged. For the honour of government, Con- 
greve had several good places conferred on him, and enjoyed 
an afiDuent income. 


spirits since we lost him ; though I saw him so seldom, 
and possibly if he bad lived on, should never have 
seen him more. I do not only wish, as you ask me, 
that I was unacquainted with any deserving person, 
but almost that 1 never Lad a friend. . Here is an 
ingenious good-humoured physician, a fine gentle- 
man, an excellent scholar, easy in his fortunes, kind 
to everybody, has abundance of friends, entertains 
them often and liberally : they pass the evening with 
him at cards, with plenty of good meat and wine- 
eight or a dozen together: he loves them all and 
they him : he has twenty of these at command ; if 
one of them dies it is no more than poor Tom ; he 
gets another or takes up with the rest, and is no 
more moved than at the loss of his cat : he offends 
nobody, is easy with everybody : is not this the 
truly happy man t I was describing him to my lady 
Acheson who knows him too ; but she hates him 
mortally by my character, and will not drink his 
health. 1 would give half my fortune for the same 
temper, and yet I cannot say I love it, for I do not 
love my lord , who is much of the doctor’s na- 

ture. I hear Mr. Gay’s second opera which you 
mentioned is forbid ; and then he will be once more 
fit to be advised and reject your advice. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 

ADVERTISEMENT BY DR. SWIFT, 

IN HIS DEFENCE AGAINST JOSHUA LOUD ALLEN. 

Felvuary 18, 1729. 

‘‘Whereas Dr. Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin, hath been credibly informed that 
on Friday, the 13th of this instant February, a cer- 
tain person did, in a public place and in the hearing 
of a great number, apply himself to the right ho- 
nourable the lord mayor of this city and some of his 
brethren in the following reproachful manner : ‘My 
lord, you and your city can squander away the pub- 
lic money in giving a gold box to a fellow who has 
libelled the government!’ or words to that effect. 
Now, if the said words, or words to the like effect, 
were intended against him, the said dean, and as a 
reflection on the right hon. the lord mayor, aider- 
men, and commons, for the decreeing unanimously 
and in full assembly the freedom of this city to tlie 
said dean, in an honourable manner, on account of 
an opinion they had conceived of some services done 
by him the said dean to this city and to the kingdom 
in general, the said dean doth declare that the said 
words, or words to the like effect, are insolent, false, 
scandalous, malicious, and in a particular manner 
perfidious : the said person who is reported to have 
spoken the said or the like words having for some 
years past, and even within some few days, professed 
a great friendship for the said dean, and, what is 
hardly credible, sending a common friend of the 
dean and himself, not many hours after the said or the 
like words had been spoken, to renew his profession 
of friendship to the said dean, but concealing the 
oratory, whereof the dean had no account till the 
following day, and then told it to all his friends.” 


TO MR. POPE. 

Marche. 1729. 

Sir, — If I am not a good correspondent 1 have bad 
health, and that is as good. I passed eight montlis 
in the country with sir Arthur and my lady Acheson, 
and had at least half a dozen returns of my giddi- 
ness and deafness, which lasted me about three 
weeks apiece, and among other inconveniences 
hindered me from visiting my chapter and punishing 
enormities, but did not save me the charges of a 
visitation dinner. This disorder neither hinders my 
sleeping nor much my walking, yet is the most 
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mortifying malady I can suffer. I have been just a 
mouth in town, and have just got rid of it in a fort- 
night ; and when it is on me, 1 have neither spirits 
to write, or read, or think, or eat. But I drink as 
much as I like, which is a resource you cannot fly 
to when you are ill ; and I like it as little as you, 
but I ^an bear a pint better than you can a spoonful. 
You were very kind in your care for Mr. Whaley ;» 
but I hope you remembered that Daniel** is a dam- 
nable poet, and consequently a public enemy to 
mankind. But I despise the lords’ decree, which 
is a jest upon common sense : for what did it sig- 
nify to the merits of the cause whether George the 
old or the young were on the throne 

No : I intended to pass last winter in England, 
but my health said no : and I did design to live a 
gentleman, and, as Sancho’s wife said, to go in my 
coach to court. I know not whether you are in ear- 
nest to come hither in spring ; if not, pray God you 
may never be in jest ! Dr. Delany shall attend you 
at Chester, and your apartment is ready ; and I have 
a most excellent chaise and about sixteen dozen of 
the best cider in the world ; and you shall command 
the town and kingdom, and di^ito monstrari^ &c. 
And when I cannot hear you shall have choice of the 
best people we can afford to hear you, and nurses 
enough ; and your apartment is on the sunny side. 

The next paragraph strikes me dumb. You say, 
** I am to blame if I refuse the opportunity of going 
with my lady Bolingbroke to Aix-la-Chapelle.” I 
must tell you that a foreign language is mortal to a 
deaf man. I must have good ears to catch up the 
words of so nimble atongued race as the French, 
having been a dozen years without conversing among 
them. Mr. Gay is a scandal to all lusty young 
fellows with healthy countenances ; and I think he is 
not intemperate in a physical sense. I am told he 
has an asthma, which is a disease I commiserate more 
than deafness, because it will not leave a man quiet 
either sleeping or waking. I hope he does not intend 
to print his opera‘s before it is acted ; for I defy all 
your subscriptions to amount to 800/. And yet I 
believe he lost as much more for want of human 
prudence. 

I told you some time ago that I was dwindled to 
a writer of libels on the lady of the family where I 
lived, and upon myself ; but they never went further, 
and my lady Acheson made me give her up all the 
foul copies, and never gave the fair ones out of her 
hands, or suffered them to be copied. They were 
sometimes shown to intimate friends, to occasion 
mirth, and that was all. So that I am vexed at your 
thinking I had any hand in what could come to your 
eyes. I have some confused notion of seeing a 
paper called “ Sir Ralph the Patriot," but am sure it 
was bad or indifferent ; and as to “ The Lady at Quad- 
rille,” I never heard of it. Perhaps it may be the 
same with a paper of verses called** The Journal 
of a Dublin Lady," which I wrote at sir Arthur 
Acheson’s; and, leaving out what concerned the 
family, I sent it to be printed in a paper which Dr. 
Sheridan had engaged in, called “ The Intelligencer," 
of which he made but sorry work, and then dropped 
it. But the verses were printed by themselves, and 
most horridly mangled in the press, and were very 
mkdwore in themselves, but did well enough in the 
manner I mentioned, of a family jest. I do sincerely 
assure you that my frequent old disorder, and the 

* This respects a lawsuit between Mr. Nathaniel Whaley and 
the arohl^hop of Armagh on the one side, and the crown on the 
other. 

»» Richard Daniel, dean of Armagh, attending as a witness on 
the issue of the cause. 

• Tlie second part of the '‘Beggars’ Opexa," excluded by or- 
der of the chamMrlain. 


scene where I am, and the humour I am in, and some 
other reasons which time has shown and will show 
more if I live, have lowered my small talents with a 
vengeance, and cooled my disposition to put them in 
use. I want only to be rich, for I am hard to be 
pleased ; and for want of riches, people grow every 
day less solicitous to please me. Therefore I keep 
humble company, who are happy to come where they 
can get a bottle of wine without paying for it. I 
give my vicar a supper, and his wife a shilling, to 
play with me an hour at backgammon once a- 
fortnight. To all people of quality, and especially 
of titles, I am not within ; or at least am deaf a 
week or two after I am well. But on Sunday even- 
ings it costs me six bottles of wine to people whom 
I cannot keep out. Pray come over in April, if it be 
only to convince you that I tell no lies, and the jour- 
ney will be certainly for your health. Mrs. Brent, 
my housekeeper, famous in print for digging out the 
great bottle, says *‘ she will be your nurse ;" and the 
best physicians we have shall attend you without fees ; 
although I believe you will have no occasion but to 
converse with one or two of them to make them 
proud. Your letter came but last post, and you see 
my punctuality. I am unlucky at everything I send 
to England. Two bottles of usquebaugh were broken. 
Well, my humble service to my lord Bolingbroke, 
lord Bathurst, lord Masham and his lady, my dear 
friend, and Mr. Pulteney, and the doctor, and Mr. 
Lewis, and our sickly friend Gay, and my lady Boling- 
broke ; and very much to Patty, who I hope will 
learn to love the world less before the world leaves 
off to love her. I am much concerned to hear of my 
lord Peterborough being ill. I am exceedingly his 
servant; and pray God recover his health! As for 
your courtier Mrs. Howard and her mistress, I have 
nothing to say but that they have neither memory 
nor manners ; else I should have some mark of the 
former from the latter, which I was promised about 
two years ago : but since I made them a present it 
would be mean to remind them. I am told poor 
Mrs. Pope is ill. Pray God preserve her to you, or 
raise you up as useful a friend ! 

This letter is in answer to Mr. Ford, whose hand 
I mistook for yours, having not heard from him this 
twelvemonth. Therefore you are not to stare : and 
it must not be lost, for it talks to you only. 

Again, forgive my blunders ; for, reading the letter 
by candlelight and not dreaming of a letter from Mr. 
Ford, 1 thought it must be yours, because it talks of 
our friends. 

The letter talks of Gay, and Mr. Whaley, and 
lord Bolingbroke, which made me conclude it must 
be yours, so all the answering part must go for no- 
thing. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM FRANCIS GEOGEGHAN, ESQ. 

March 10, 1729. 

Sir, — Your time is precious, your curiosity not very 
small, my esteem of you very great ; therefore come 
not within the walls of the four courts in hopes of 
hearing a matrimonial decree in this reign ; for oa 
Monday, (viz.) that is to say, the lOtb of this instant 
March, 1729, his excellency Thomas Wyndham, esq., 
lord high-chancellor of Ireland, pronounced, after 
your hack was turned, and not with the assistance of 
the two chiefs, his decree in the case of Stewart t?. 
Stewart, on A. Powell, to this effect ; — He said there 
was a full consent till such time as the draught of the 
settlement was sent down to Mrs. Stewart, to be con- 
sidered by her and her friends ; and after she had 
considered it she shall not be at liberty to make any 
objections ; fur all restrictions of marriage are odious 
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in the civil law, and not favoured by the common 
law, especially after the age of <<tie-and-twenty ; 
therefore, marry they may, and let Mr, Nutley be a 
lawyer for Mrs. Rebecca Stewart, the plaintiff, to 
take care of the settlement for her advantage, and let 
Powell choose another lawyer for himself ; though, 
by the by, Mr. Nutley would serve for both ; and it 
is not necessary to inquire what Powell makes by his 
practice, although he assured the mother it amounted 
to 1400^. per annum. 

“ Ovid, ’tis true, successfully imparts 
The rules to steal deluded virgins’ hearts ; 

But O 1 ye fair ones, pious Nutley’s skill 
Instructs you to elude, by magic hill, 

The laws of God, and gratify your will.” 

You will, I hope, excuse this liberty in one who, 
to resent the indignity offered to you by Ram’s 
coachman, made him drunk soon after at Gory ; 
which so incensed the aforesaid Ram that he dis- 
charged him his service, and he is now so reduced 
that he has no other way of getting his bread but. by 
crying in this city, “ Ha’ you any dirt to carry out t” 

I am, sir, your sincere friend and humble servant, 
Francis Geogeghan. 

FROM WILLIAM FLOWER, ESQ. 

[Created lord Castledurrow, October a7, 1733.] 

AsUbrook, March 18, 1729. 

Sir, — As I have been honoured with some of your 
letters, and as you are my old acquaintance, though 
to my sorrow not intimately so, I trust you will 
pardon this presumption. Perhaps you may be at a 
loss to guess what title I have to an old acquaintance 
with you ; but as several little accidents make in- 
delible impressions upon the minds of schoolboys, 
near thirty years ago, when I was one, I remember 1 
was committed to your care from Sheene to London ; 
we took water at Mortlake, the commander of the 
little skiff was very drunk and insolent, put us ashore 
.at Hammersmith, yet insisted with very abusive lan- 
guage on his fare, which you courageously refused : 
the mob gathered ; I expected to see your gown 
stripped off, and, for want of a blanket, to take a 
flight with you in it, but, — 

Turn pietato gravem ac meritis si forte virum quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astaut ; 

I lie regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

Viao. JEti. i. 155. 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise and lend a list’ning ear ; 

Ho soothes with sober words their angry mood, 

And quenches their innate desire of blood. 

Dkypbn. 

By your powerful eloquence you saved your bacon 
and money, and we happily proceeded on our 
journey. 

But it is not an inclination purely to tell you this 
old story which persuades me to write, A friend 
from Dublin lately obliged me with a very entertain- 
ing paper, entitled “The Intelligencer;” it is No. 
20, a posthumous work of Nestor Ironside ; a cor- 
respondent mentioning these papers in a letter rais- 
ing ray curiosity, with the specimen I had of them, 
to read the rest. For my part, I have buried myself 
in the country, and know little of the world but what 
I learn from newspapers ; you who live so much in 
it; and from other more convincing proofs, I am 
satisfied are acquainted with the Intelligencer.” 

I wish his zeal could promote the welfare of his 
poor country, but I fear his labour is in vain. 

The miseries of the north as represented demand ^ 
the utmost compassion, and must soften the malice of 
the most bitter enemy. I hope they whqse interest 
it is, if they rightly considered it, to relieve those 
miserable wretches, will redress so public a calamity; 


to which if, as I have heard, some of the clergy by 
exacting of tithes have contributed, they deserve as 
great censure as a certain dean, who lends several 
sums without interest to his poor parishioners, hot 
gained credit and honour by his charitable beneficence. 
Bad men, to be sure, have crept in, and are of that 
sacred and learned order ; the blackest of cripies- - 
forgery, treason, and blasphemy — recently prove thif ; 
such should be spewed out of it with the utmost con- 
tempt, and punished according to their demerit with 
severe justice. If this allegation be true, I hope to see 
them censured by the “ Intelligencer,” and recommend 
to him the words of Jeremiah to expatiate iipou, chap. 
X. ver. 21, chap. xii. ver. 10, 11. I imagine the poor 
widow, his printer [Mrs. Harding], is in danger of 
punishment ; she suffered very cruelly for the Dra- 
pier’s works ; I hope several contributed to ease her 
misfortunes on th^t occasion ; I confess I am sorry 
I did not ; but if you will give her a piece of gold, 
not in my name, I beg, being unwilling to vaunt of 
charity, but as from a friend of yours, I shall by the 
first safe hand send one ; in return I expect the 
Drapier’s works entire. 

I am sorry that for the benefit of the ladles the 
author has not given us the English of 

Motus doceri gaudet lonicos 

Matura virgo. 

Not having Creech’s “ Horace,” a gentleman prevailed 
on me to attempt translating it in a couple of dis- 
tichs : the science which the compound English and 
Greek word signifies little concerns a widower, but 
I should be glad to see it improved by good pro- 
ficients in the Ionic jig. I own in my little reading 
I never met with this word, which puts me in mind 
of a passage on the Thames. My younger uncle, the 
grave Mr. Flower, his wife and mine, and parson 
Dingle, one day made the tour of the city : we saw 
Bedlam, the lions, and what not ; and finished with 
a view of that noble engine under London bridge ; 
then we took water for Whitehall, rowed very si- 
lently to opposite the glasshouse, where a dyer, his 
boat at anchor, was angling; poor Jack unfortu- 
nately asked, addressing himself to our waterman, 
“What that man was fishing fori” The wag an- 
swered very brisk, “ For , master^ will you buy 

any 1” You are a man of too much humour not to 
be pleased with the reply. I never can think of it 
without a laugh, and am sure need not describe the 
scene to you. He is since called in our family by 
the name of Jack Fisher. 

FROM MR. GAY.« 

From the duke of Queensberry’s, Burlington- 
gardens, Marcli 18, 1729. 

Dear Sir, — I have written to you several times, 
and halving heard nothing from you makes me fear 
my letters are miscarried, Mr. Pope’s letter has 
taken off my concern in some degree ; but 1 hope 
good weather will entirely re-establish you in your 
health. I am but just recovered from the severest 
fit of sickness that ever anybody had who escaped 
death : I was several times given up by the physi- 
cians and everybody that attended me ; and upon 
my recovery was judged to be in so ill a condition 
that I should be miserable for the remainder of my 
life ; but, contrary to all expectation, I am perfectly 
recovered, and have no remainder of the distempers 
that attacked me, which were at the same time fever, 
asthma, and pleurisy. I am now in the duke of 
Queensberry’s house, and have been so ever since 
I left Hampstead ; where I was carried at a time 
that it was thought I could not live a day. Since 

• ImioiMd, See the duchess’s answer to the royal Message* 
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nt} coming to town I haw been very little abroad, 
the weather has been so severe. 

I must acquaint you (because I know it will please 
you) that during my sickness I had many of the 
kindest proofs of friendship, particularly from the 
duke aiid duchess of Queensberry ; who if I had 
been tneir nearest relation and nearest friend could 
not have treated me with more constant attendance 
then ; and they continue the same to me now. 

You must undoubtedly have heard that the duchess 
took up my defence with the king and queen in the 
cause of my play ; and that she has been forbid the 
court for interesting herself to increase my fortune 
by the publication of it without being acted. The 
duke, too, has given up his employment (which he 
would have done if the duchess had not met with 
this treatment) upon account of ill usage from the 
ministers ; but this hastened him in what he had de- 
termined. The play is now almost printed, with the 
music, words, and basses engraved on thirty-one 
copper-plates ; which by my friends’ assistance has a 
possibility to turn greatly to my advantage. The 
duchess of Marlborough has given me 100/. for one 
copy, and others have contributed very handsomely ; 
but as my account is not yet settled I cannot tell you 
particulars. 

For writing in the cause of virtue and against the 
fashionable vices, I am looked upon at present as 
the most obnoxious person almost in England. Mr. 
Pulteney tells me I have got the start of him. Mr. 
Pope tells me that I am dead, and that this obnoxi- 
ousness is the reward for my inoffenflveness in my 
former life. I wish I had a book ready to send you ; 
but I believe I shall not be able to complete the 
work till the latter end of the next week. Your 
money is still in lord Bathurst’s hands, but I be- 
lieve I shall receive it soon : I wish to receive your 
orders how to dispose of it. I am impatient to 
finish my work, for I want the country air ; not that 
I am ill, but to recover my strength ; and I cannot 
leave my work till it is finished. While I am writing 
this I am in the room next to our dining-room, with 
sheets all around it, and two people from the binder 
folding sheets. I print the book at my own expense 
in quarto, which is to be sold for Vi\ shillings with 
the music. You see 1 do not want industry, and I 
hope you will allow that I have not the worst eco- 
nomy. Mrs. Howard has declared hei*8elf strongly 
both to the king and queen as my advocate. Tlie 
duchess of Queensberry is allowed to have shown 
more spirit, more honour, and more goodness than 
was thought possible in our times ; 1 should have 
added, too, more understanding and good sense. 
You see my fortune (as I hope my virtue will) in- 
creases by oppression. 1 go to no courts, I drink no 
wine, and am calumniated even by ministers of state ; 
and yet am in good spirits. Most of the courtiers, 
though otherwise my friends, refused to contribute 
to my undertaking. But the city, and the people 
of England, take my part very warmly ; and I am 
told the best of the citizens will give me proofs of it 
by their contributions. 

I could talk to you a great deal more, but I am 
afraid I should write too much for you and for myself. 

I have not written so much together since niy sick- 
ness. I cannot omit telling you that Dr. Arbuthnot’s 
attendance and care of me showed him the best of 
friends. Dr. Hollins, though entirely a stranger to 
me, was joined with him, and uscl me in the kind- 
est and most handsome manner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pulteney were greatly concerned for me, visited me, 
and showed me the strongest proofs of friendship. 
When I see you I will tell you of others : as of Mr. 
Pope, Mrs. Blount, Mr. and Mrs. Rollinson, lord 

VOL. U. 


and lady Bolingbroke, &c. : I think they are all you 
friends and well-wishers. I hope you w:.ll love them 
the better upon my account ; but do not forget Mr. 
Lewis, nor lord Bathurst, sir William Wyndham, and 
lord Gower, and lord Oxford among the number. 

My service to Dr. Delany and Mr. Stopfort. 

TO MR. GAY.a 

Diihlin, March 19, 1729. 

I DENY it. I do write to you according to the old 
stipulation ; for when you kept your old company 
when I wrote to one I wrote to all. But I am ready 
to enter into a new bargain since you are got into a 
new world, and will answer ah your letters. You 
are first to present my most humble respects to the 
duchess of Queensberry, and let her know that I 
never dine without thinking of her, although it be 
with some difficulty that I can obey her when I dine 
with forks that have but two prongs, and when the 
sauce is not very consistent. You must likewise 
tell her grace that she is a general toast among all 
honest folks here, and particularly at the deanery, 
even in the face of my Whig subjects. I will leave 
my money in lord Bathurst’s hands, and the ma- 
nagement of it (for want of better) in yours ; and 
pray keep the interest-money in a bag wrapped up 
by itself for fear of your own fingers under your 
carelessness. Mr. Pope talks of you as a perfect 
stranger; but the different pursuits, and manners, and 
interests of life, as fortune has pleased to dispose 
them, will never suffer those to live together who 
by their inclinations ought never to part. I hope 
when you are rich enough you will have some little 
economy of your own in town and country, and he 
able to give your friend a pint of port ; for the do- 
mestic season of life will come on. I had never 
much hopes of your vamped play, although Mr. Pope 
seemed to have, and although it were ever so good ; 
but you should have Qone^ like the parsons and 
changed your text, I mean your title, and thenarne^s 
of the persons. After all it was an efiect of idle- 
ness, for you are in the prime of life, when inven- 
tion and judgment go together. I wish you had 
loo/, a-year more for horses, 1 ride and walk when- 
ever good weather invites me, and am reputed the 
best walker in this town and five miles round. 1 
wrote lately to Mr. Pope. I wish you had a little 
village in his neighbourhood ; but you are yet too 
volatile, and any lady with a coach and six horses 
would carry you to Japan. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Loudon, March 19, 1729. 

This is the second or third time, dear sir, that I 
have written to you without hearing a word of you 
or from you ; only in general that you are very much 
out of order, sometimes of your two old complaints 
the vertigo and deafness, which 1 am very sorry for. 
The gentleman who carries this has come better off 
than 1 did imagine : I used my little interest as far 
as it would go in his affair. He will be able to give 
you some account of your friends, many of whom 
have been in great distress this winter. John Gay, 

I may say with van ty, owes his life, under God, to 
the unwearied endeavours and cure of your humble 
servant ; for a pliysician who had not been passion- 
ately his friend could not have saved him. I had 
beside ray personal concern for him other motives of 
my care. He is now become a public person — a 
little Sacheverell ; and 1 took the same pleasure in 
saving him as Radclifib did in preserving my lord 

a Vuuud among Mr. <3«y’i ^tapers, and retumsd to Or. Sw\9 
by the duke of Queeiwlterrv uiui Mr. Pope. 

t U 
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chief.Justice Holt's wife, whom he attended out of 
spite to the husband who wished her dead. 

The inoffensive John Gay is now become one of 
the obstructions to the peace of Europe, the terror of 
ministers, the chief author of the ** Craftsman,” and 
all the seditious pamphlets which have been publish- 
ed against the government. He has got several 
turned out of their places, the greatest ornament of 
the court banished from it for his sake, another great 
lady in danger of being chas6e likewise, about seven 
or eight duchesses pushing forward, like the ancient 
circumcelliones in the church, who shall suffer mar- 
tyrdom upon his account first. He is the darling of 
the city. If he should travel about the country he 
would have hecatombs of roasted oxen sacrificed to 
him. Since he became so conspicuous Will Pulte- 
ney hangs his head to see himself so much out- 
done in the career of glory. I hope he will get a 
great deal of money by printing his play, but I really 
believe he would get more by showing his person ; 
and I can assure you this is the very identical John 
Gay whom you formerly knew and lodged with in 
Whitehall two years ago. I have been diverting 
myself with making an extract out of a history 
which will be printed in the year 1948 : I wish I 
had your assistance to go through with it; for I 
can assure you it rises to a very solemn piece of 
burlesque. 

As to the condition of your little club it is not quite 
so desperate as you might imagine ; for Mr. Pope is 
as high in favour as 1 am afraid the rest are out of it. 
The king, upon the perusal of the last edition of his 
“ Dunciad,” declared he was a very honest man. I 
did not know till this moment that I had so good an 
opportunity to send you a letter, and now I know 
it I am called away, and obliged to end with my 
best wishes and respects, ^ing most sincerely 
yours, &c. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dubliu, March 21, 1729. 

You tell me you have not quitted the design of col- 
lecting, writing, &c. This is the answer of every 
sinner who defers his repentance. I wish Mr. Pope 
were as great an urger as I, who long for nothing 
more than to see truth under your hands laying all 
detraction in the dust. I find myself disposed every 
year, or rather every month, to be more angry and 
revengeful ; and my rage is so ignoble, that it de- 
scends even to resent the folly and baseness of the 
enslaved people among whom I live. I knew an old 
lord in Leicestershire who «amu8ed himself with 
mending pitchforks and spades for his tenants gratis. 
Yet I have higher ideas left, if I were nearer to ob- 
jects on which I might employ them ; and contemn- 
ing my private fortune would gladly cross the chan- 
nel and stand by while my betters were driving the 
boars out of the garden, if there be any probable ex- 
pectation of such an endeavour. When I was of your 
age I often thought of death, but now, after a dosen 
years more, it is never out of my mind and terrifies 
me less. I conclude that Providence has ordered our 
fears to decrease with our spirits, and yet I love la 
bagatelle better than ever : for, finding it trouble- 
some to read at night and the company here growing 
tasteless, I am always writing bad prose or worse 
verses, either of rage or raillery, whereof some few 
escape to give offence or mirth, and the rest are burnt. 

They print some Irish trash in London and charge 
it on me, which you will clear me of to my friends/ 
for all are spurious except one paper, for which Mr. 
Pope very lately chid me. I remember your lord- 
riiip used to say that a few good speakers would in 
time carry any point that was right ; and that the 


common method of a majority, by calling to the ques- 
tion, would never hold long when reason was on the 
other side. Whether politics do not change, like 
gaming, by the invention of new tricks, I am igno- 
rant ; but I believe in your time you would never as 
a minister have suffered an act to pass through the 
house of commons, only because you were sfire of a 
majority in the house of lords to throw it out ; be- 
cause it would be unpopular and consequently a loss 
of reputation. Yet this, we are told, has been the case 
in the qualification bill relating to pensioners. It 
should seem to me that corruption, like avarice, has 
no bounds. I had opportunities to know the pro- 
ceedings of your ministry better than any other man 
of my rank ; and having not much to do I have often 
compared it with these last sixteen years of a pro- 
found peace all over Europe and we running seven 
millions in debt. I am forced to play at small game, 
to set the beasts here a-raadding, merely for want of 
a better game. Tentanda via est qua me quoquepos- 
siw,® &c. The devil take those politics, where a dunce 
might govern for a dozen years together. I will 
come in person to England if I am provoked, and send 
for the dictator from the plough. I disdain to say, 
O! mihi prtBteritoa — but cruda deo viridisque seuec- 
ius)* Pray, my lord, how are the gardens! have you 
taken down the mount and removed the yew hedges 1 
have you not bad weather for the spring corn 1 has 
Mr. Pope gone further in his ethic poems t and is 
the head-land sown with wheat? and what says 
Polybius! and how does my lord St. John! which 
last question if very material to me, because I love 
bui^undy and riding between Twickenham and 
Dawley. I built a wall five years ago, and when the 
masons played the knaves, nothing delighted me so 
much as to stand by while my servants threw down 
what was amiss. I have likewise seen a monkey 
overthrow all the dishes and plates in a kitchen, 
merely for the pleasure of seeing them tumble and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. I wish 
you would invite me to such another entertainment; 
but you think as I ought to think, that it is time for 
me to have done with the world ; and so I would if 
I could get into a better before I was called into the 
best, and not die’here in a rage like a poisoned rat 
in a hole. I wonder you are not ashamed to let me 
pine away in this kingdom while you are out of 
power. 

I come from looking over the melange above writ- 
ten and declare it to be a true copy of my present 
disposition, which must needs please you, since no- 
thing was ever more displeasing to myself. I desire 
you to present my most humble respects to my lady. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM A QUAKER IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Chilad, March 29, 1729. 

Friend Jonathan Swift, — Having been often 
agreeably amused by thy Tale, &c. &c., and being 
now loading a small ship for Dublin, I have sent thee 
a gammon, the product of the wilds of America; 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy table, 
since it is only designed to let thee know that thy 
wit and parts are here in esteem atthis distance from 
the place of thy residence. Thou needest ask no 
questions who this comes from, since I am a perfect 
stranger to thee. 

New ways I miui attempt, my groveling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame?* 

** O. could I turn to that fair prime again t 

' yet in his years are seen 

A manly vigour and autumnal green." 
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PROM LADY JOHNSON.* 

[March 80, 1789.] 

TO THE REV. THE DEAN OP ST. PaTbiow. 
Hon® S» — I am a Huckster and Lives in Strand 
Street & has Dealings with Several familys, a sater- 
day Night a Case of Instruments'* was sent me in 
pawn ky a Certain person in Marys Street, for two 
Rowls a print of Butter four Herrings and three 
Nagins of strong Watters, My foster brother who 
ply's about the End of the town tells Me, he wanst 
•aw it in your hand, fearing Hawkins's*^ whip I send 
it to you, and will take an Other Course to gett My 
Money, so I Remain your Honra humble Sarvt to 
Command Martha Sharp. 

ye 30. 

TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, April 5, 1729. 

I DO not think it could be possible for me to hear 
better news than that of your getting over your 
scurvy suit, which always hung as a deep weight on 
my heart ; I hated it in all its circumstances, as it 
affected your fortune and quiet, and in a situation of 
life that must make it every way vexatious. And as 
I am infinitely obliged to you for the justice you do 
me in supposing your afifairs do at least concern me 
as much as my own, so I would never have pardoned 
our omitting it. But, before I go on, I cannot for- 
ear mentioning what I read last summer in a news- 
paper, that you were writing the history of your own 
times. I suppose such a report might arise from what 
was not secret among your friends, of your intention 
to write another kind of history, which you often 
promised Mr. Pope and me to do ; I know he desires 
it very much, and I am sure I desire nothing more 
for the honour and love I bear you and the perfect 
knowledge I have of your public virtue. My lord, I 
have no other notion of economy than that it is the 
parent of liberty and ease, and I am not the only 
friend you have who has chid you in his heart for the 
neglect of it, though not with his mouth as I have 
done. For there is a silly error in the world, even 
among friends otherwise very good, not to inter- 
meddle with men’s affairs in such nice matters. And 
my lord, I have made a maxim that should be writ- 
ten in letters of diamonds, that a wise man ought to 
have money in his head but not in his heart. Pray, 
my lord, inquire whether your prototype, my lord 
Digby, after the restoration, when he was at Bristol, 
did not take some care of his fortune, notwithstand- 
ing that quotation I once sent you out of his speech 
to the house of commons t In my conscience, I be- 
lieve fortune, like other drabs, values a man gradu- 
ally less for every year he lives. I have demonstra- 
tion for it ; because if I play at piquet for sixpence 
with a man or woman two years younger than myself 
I always lose ; and there is a young girl of twenty 
who never fails of winning my money at backgam- 
mon, though she is a bungler and the game be eccle- 
siastic. As to the public, I confess nothing could 
cure my itch of meddling with it but these frequent 
returns of deafness, which have hindered me from 
passing last winter in London ; yet I cannot but con- 
sider the perfidiousness of some people who, I thought 
wK»n 1 was last there, upon a change that happened, 
were the most impuden^ in forgetting their profes- 
sions that I have ever known. Pray, will you please 
to take your pen and blot me out that political maxim 
from whatever book it is in, that Res nolunt diu male 
admmistrari f the commonness makes me not know 
who is the author, but sure he must be some modem. 

• Thus indorsed by Dr. Swift “ The beat letter I ever read.” 
b it is not unlikely this was a present of a case of instruments 

from ladv Jo'mson to the doctor. 

* HAwkins vns keeper of Newgate 


I am sorry for lady Bolingbroke’s ill health ; but I 
protest I never knew a very deserving person of that 
sex who had not too much reason to complain of ill 
health. I never wake without finding life a more in« 
significant thing than it was the day before ; which 
is one great advantage I get by living in this country 
where there is nothing I shall be sorry to lose. But 
my greatest misery is recollecting the scene of twenty 
years past, and then all on a sudden dropping into 
the present, I remember when I was a little boy I 
felt a great fish at the end of my line which I drew 
up almost on the ground, but it dropped in, and the 
disappointment vexes me to this very day, and I be- 
lieve it was the type of all my future disappointments. 
I should be ashamed to say this to you, if you had 
not a spirit fitter to bear your ovm misfortunes than 
I have to think of them. Is there patience left to 
reflect by what qualities wealth and greatness are 
got and by what qualities they are lost 1 1 have 

read my friend Congreve’s verses to lord Cobham, 
which end with a vile and false moral, and I remem- 
ber is not in Horace to Tibullus, wtiich he imitates, 
** that all times are equally virtuous and vicious 
wherein he differs from all poets, philosophers, and 
Christians, that ever wrote. It is more probable that 
there may be an equal quantity of virtues always in 
the world, but sometimes there may be a peck of it 
in Asia and hardly a thimbleful in Europe. But if 
there be no virtue, there is abundance of sincerity ; 
for I will venture all I am worth that there is not 
one human creature in power who will not be modest 
enough to confess that he proceeds wholly upon a 
principle of corruption : I say this because I have a 
scheme, in spite of your notions, to govern England 
upon the principles of virtue, and when the nation is 
ripe for it I desire you will send for me. 1 have 
learned this by living like a hermit, by which I am 
got backward about nineteen hundred years in the 
era of the world, and begin to wonder at the wicked- 
ness of men. I dine alone upon half a dish of meat, 
mix water with my wine, walk ten miles a-day, and 
read Baronius. Hie explicit epistola ad Dam. Bo- 
Imgbroke^ et incipit ad amicum Pope. 

Having finished my letter to Aristippus I now be- 
gin to you. I was in great pain about Mrs. Pope, 
having heard from others that she was in a very dan- 
gerous way, which made me think it unseasonable to 
trouble you. I am ashamed to tell you that when 
I was very young I had more desire to be famous than 
ever since ; and fame, like all things else in this life, 
grows with me every day more a trifle. But you 
who are so much younger, although you want that 
health you deserve, yet your spirits are as vigorous 
as if your body were sounder. 1 hate a crowd where 
I have not an easy place to see and be seen. A great 
library always make me melancholy,* where the best 
author is as much squeezed and as obscure as a porter 
at a coronation. In my own little library I value 
the compliments of Grtevius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio (and were given 
me by my lord Bolingbroke), more than all my books 
besides ; because whoever comes into my closet casta 
his eyes immediately upon them and will not vouch- 
safe to look upon Plato or Xenophon. I tell you it 
almost incredible how opinions change by the de- 
cline or decay of spirits, and I will further tell you, 
that all my endeavours, from a boy, to distinguish 
myself were only for want of a great title and fortune, 
that 1 might be used like a lord by those who have 
an opinion of my parts ; whether right or wrong it is 
no great matter ; and so the reputation of wit or great 
earning does the office of a blue riband or of a coach 
* In Montesquieu’s “ Persian Letters,” there is an adndraUle 
one upon this subject. 
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Mid six horses. To be remembered for ever on' the 
lecount of our friendship is what would exceedingly 
please me : but yet I never loved to make a visit or 
be seen walking with my betters, because they get all 
the eyes and civilities from me. I no sooner wrote 
this thfui 1 corrected myself, and remembered sir 
Fuik Grevil's epitaph, “ Here lies, &c., who was 
friend to sir Philip Sidney.*' And therefore I must 
heartily thank you for your desire that I would record 
our friendship in verse, which if I can succeed in, I 
will never desire to write one more line in poetry 
while I live. You must present my humble service 
to Mrs. Pope, and let her know I pray for her con- 
tinuance in the world, for her own reason, that she 
may live to take care of you. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 

London, April 10, 1729. 

Sia,— One of the greatest pleasures 1 proposed to 
myself in a journey to England was that of seeing 
you at London ; and it is a very sensible mortifica- 
tion to me to find myself disappointed in so agree- 
able an expectation. It is now many years since 1 
had the highest esteem of your genius and writings ; 
and when I was very young I found in some of 
them certain ideas that prepared me for relishing 
those principles of universal religion which I have 
since endeavoured to unfold in Cyrus. I could not 
let our common friend Mr. Leslie* go back to Ire- 
land without seizing the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging the obliging zeal you have shown to make 
my work esteemed. Such marks of friendship do 
me a great deal of honour as well as pleasure, and I 
hope I have a thorough sense of them. As I have 
much enlarged my book I am going to publish a 
new edition by subscription. I have given a hun- 
dred copies of the proposals to our friend, and flatter 
myself that I may count upon the continuation of 
your friendship. I am, with great respect, sir, your 
most obliged and most obedient humble servant, 

A. Ramsay. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London. May 8, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — I have written three times to Mr. Dean 
of St. Patrick’s without receiving so much as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of my letters. At 
the same time I hear of other letters which his ac- 
quaintances receive from him. I believe I should 
hardly have brought myself to have written this 
were it not to serve you and a friend at the same 
time. 

I recommended one Mr. Mason, son of Mason, 
gentleman of the queen's chapel, a barytone voice, 
for the vacancy of a singer in your cathedral. This 
letter was written from Bath last September, The 
same Mason informs me that there is another va- 
cancy : therefore I renew my request. I believe 
you will hardly get a better: he has a pleasant 
mellow voice, and has sung several times in the 
king's chapel this winter, to the satisfaction of the 
au(Uence. I beg at least your answer to this. Your 
friends in town, such as I know, are well. Mr. 
Pope is happy again in having his mother recovered. 
Mr. Gay is gone to Scotland with the duke of 
Queensberry. He lias about twenty lawsuits with 
booksellers for pirating his book. The king goes 
soon to Hanover. These are all the news I know. 

I hope you do not imagine I am so little concerned 
about your health as not to desire to be informed of^ 
the state of it from yourself. I have been tolerably 
well this winter, I thank God. My brother Robin 

• Son of the rev. Dr. Charles I/eslie, file famous noiyuror. 


is here, and longs, as well as I, h Know how you 
do. This, with my best wishes and respects, from, 
dear sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

J. ARBirruNOT. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

London. June 1729. 

Dear Sib, — This is given you by Mr. Mason, whom 
I believe you will find answer the character I gave 
of him, which really was not partial ; for I am not 
so much as acquainted with his father or himself. 
I explained everything to him according to the 
tenor of the letter which I received from you some 
time ago, and for which I most heartily thank you. 
Let him now speak for himself. I have been in- 
quiring about a counter-tenor, but have, as yet, no 
intelligence of any, 

I am really sensibly touched with the account you 
give of Ireland. It is not quite so bad here, but 
really bad enough ; at the same time we are told 
that we are in great plenty and happiness. 

Your friends whom you mention in yours are 
well. Mr. Gay is returned from Scotland, and has 
recovered his strength by his journey. Mr. Pope is 
well ; he had got an injunction in chancery against 
the printers who had pirated his “ Dunciad it 
was dissolved again, because the printer could not 
prove any property, nor did the author appear. That 
is not Mr. Gay's case, for he has owned his book. 
Mr. Pulteney gives you his service. They are all 
better than myself ; for I am now so bad of a con- 
stant convulsion in my heart that I am like to expire 
sometimes. We have no news that I know of. I 
am apt to believe that in a little time this matter of 
the provisional treaty will be on or off. The young 
man waits for my letter. I shall trouble you no 
more at present, but remain, with my best wishes 
and most sincere affection, dear sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, J. Arbuthnot. 

My family all send you their love and service. 

FROM LADY CATHARINE JONES 
[Daughter of Richard earl of Ranelagh]. 

Chelsea. June 11, 1789. 

Sir, — I received the favour of your letter the 22nd 
of May, and own my obligation to Mr. Dean for the 
information of the decay of my grandfather's monu- 
ment in the cathedral church of St. Patrick. 

Mr. French, the present receiver of my father’s 
estate, will be, some time next month, in that king- 
dom, whom I have ordered to wait upon you for 
your direction in that affair; in which, when he 
has informed me of the expense, I shall immediately 
give directions to have it done, agreeably to the de- 
sire of the dean and chapter, as well as the duty due 
to the memory of my grandfather, without adding 
further trouble to Mr. Dean from his most humble 
and obedient servant, Catharine Jones. 

TO MR. POPE. 

August 11. 1729. 

I AM very sensible that in a former letter I talked 
very weakly of my own affairs, and of my imperfect 
wishes and desires, which, however, I find with 
some comfort do now daily decline, very suitably to 
my state of health for some months past. For my 
head is never perfectly free from giddiness, and es- 
pecially toward night. Yet my disorder is very mo* 
derate, and I have been without a fit of deafness this 
half-year ; so I am like a horse, which, though off 
his mettle, can trot on tolerably ; and this com- 
parison puts me in mind to add that I am returned 
to be a rider, wherein I wish you would imitate ine» 
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Ab to this country,* there have been three terrible 
years* dearth of corn, and every place strewed with 
beggars ; but dearths are common in better climates, 
and our evils here lie much deeper. Imagine a na- 
tion, the two-thirds of whose revenues are spent out 
of it, and who are not permitted to trade with the 
other third, and where the pride of women will not 
suffer Bthem to wear their own manufactures, even 
where they excel what come from abroad ; this is 
the true state of Ireland in a very few words. These 
evils operate more every day, and the kingdom is 
absolutely undone, as I have been telling often in 
print these ten years past. 

What I have said requires forgiveness, but I had 
a mind for once to let you know the state of our 
affairs, and my reason for being more moved than 
perhaps becomes a clergyman and a piece of a phi- 
losopher ; and perhaps the increase of years and 
disorders may hope for some allowance to com- 
plaints, especially when I may call myself a stranger 
in a strange land. As to poor Mrs. Pope (if she be 
still alive) I heartily pity you and pity her: her 
great piety and virtue will infallibly make her happy 
in a better life, and her great age has made her fully 
ripe for heaven and the grave, and her best friends 
will most wish her eased of her labours when she 
has so many good works to follow them. The loss 
you will feel by the want of her care and kindness I 
know very well ; but she has amply done her part, 
as yoFU have yours. One reason why I would have 
you in Ireland when you shall be at your own dis- 
posal is, that you may be master of two or three 
years’ revenues, provi&m frxigis in annon copia^ so as 
not to be pinched in the least when years increase, 
and perhaps your health impairs ; and when this 
kingdom is utterly at an end you may support me 
for the few years I shall happen to live ; and who 
knows but you may pay me exorbitant interest for 
the spoonful of wine and scraps of a chicken it will 
cost me to feed you 1 I am confident you have too 
much reason to complain of ingratitude ; for I never 
yet knew any person one-tenth part so heartily dis- 
posed as you are to do good offices to others without 
the least private view. 

Was it a gasconade to please me that you said your 
fortune was increased 100^. a-year since 1 left you t 
you should have told me how. Those snbsidia sc- 
nectuti are extremely desirable if they could be got 
with justice and without avarice t of which vice, 
though I cannot charge myself yet, nor feel any ap- 
proaches toward it, yet no usurer more wishes to be 
richer, or rather to be surer of his rents. But I 
am not half so moderate as you, for I declare I can- 
r'ot live easily under double to what you are satisfied 
with. 

I hope Mr. Gay will keep his 3000/. and live on 
the interest without decreasing the principal one 
penny ; but I do not like your seldom seeing him. 
I hope he is grown more disengaged from his iiitent- 
iiess on his own affairs, which 1 ever disliked, and 
is quite the reveme to you, unless you are a very 
dexterous disguiser 1 desire my humble service to 
lord Oxford, lord Bathurst, and particularly to Mrs. 
Blount, but to no lady at court. God bless you for 
being a greater dupe than 1 : 1 love that character 
too myself, but want your charity. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINOBROKE. 

Aix-U Cliapclle. August SO. 1780, N. S. 

1 TOOK a letter of yours from Pope, and brought it 
a There are many acute and new obsarvutioiis on the state of 
Ireland in Hcrkoley's “Querist,” by which he apjwars to be as 
groat a patriot and politician as in his uthci: works he is a phi 
losopher and divine. 


to this place that I might answer at least a part of 
it. I begin to-day; when I shall fin/sh 1 know 
not ; perhaps when I get back to my ^trm. The 
waters 1 have been persuaded to dri^, and those 
which my friends drink, keep me fuddled or em- 
ployed all the morning. The afternoons are spent 
in airings or visits, and we go to bed with the 
chicken. 

Brussels, September 87, N. S. 

1 have brought your French acquaintance [lady 
Bolingbroke] thus far on her way into her own 
country, and considerably better in health than she 
was when she went to Aix. I begin to entertain 
hopes that she will recover such a degree of health 
as may render old age supportable. Both of us 
have closed the tenth lustre, and it is high time to 
determine how we shall play the last act of the 
farce. Might not my life be entitled much more 
properly a what-dy’e-call-it than a farce!* Some 
comedy, a great deal of tragedy, and the whole in- 
terspersed with scenes of Harlequin, Scaramouch, 
and Dr. Baloardo, the prototype of your hero Ox- 
ford. I used to think sometimes formerly of old age 
and of death ; enough to prepare my mind ; not 
enough to anticipate sorrow, to dash the joys of 
youth, and to be all my life a-dying. I find the 
benefft of this practice now, and shall find it more 
as I proceed on my journey ; little regret when I ' 
look backward, little apprehension when I look for- 
ward. You complain grievously of your situation 
in Ireland. I could complain of mine too in Eng- 
land, but I will not, nay, 1 ought not, for I find, by 
long experience, that 1 can be unfortunate without 
being unhappy. I do not approve your joining to- 
gether the figure of living and the pleasure of giving, 
though your old prating friend Montaigne^ does 
something like it in one of his rhapsodies : to tell 
you my reasons would be to write an essay, and I 
shall hardly have time to write a letter ; but if you 
will come over and live with Pope and me I will 
show you in an instant why those two things should 
not ailer de pair, and that forced retrenchments on 
both may be made without making us uneasy. You 
know that I am too expensive, and all mankind 
knows that I have been cruelly plundered ; and yet 
1 feel in my mind the power of descending, without 
anxiety, two or three stages more. In short, Mr. 
Dean, if you will come to a certain farm in Middle- 
sex,*^ you shall find that I can live frugally without 
growling at the world, or being peevish with those 
whom fortune has appointed to eat my bread, in- 
stead of appointing me to eat theirs ; and yet I have 
naturally as little disposition to frugality as any man 
alive. You say you are no philosopher, and 1 think 
you are in the right to dislike a word which is so 
often abused ; but I am. sure you like to follow rea- 
son, not custom (which is sometimes the reason, and 
oftener the caprice of others of the mob of the 
world). Now to be sure of doing this you must 
wear your philosophical spectacles as constantly as 
the Spaniards used to wear theirs. You must make 
them part of your dress, and sooner part with your 

a Bolingbroke is reported in a letter to Pouilly to have said 
“You, and I, and Pope are Bmj wily three men fit to reign.” 
Voltaire, in the 18th volume of his letters, denies this anecdote; 
and adds, “ J’aime mieux ce que disait a scs cempagnons la 
plus famease catin de Londres mes smurs, Bolingbroke est d^. 
dare aujoard*hui secretaire d’ebit: sept mille guinees cle rente, 
mes scaurs ; et tout wur nous !" It appears by Voltaire’s 
ters, vol. i. p. IS, that in the year 1722 he was at La SouroSy 
near Orleans, with lord Bolingbroke ; to whom he comnuni- 
rated the first sketches of tlie “ Henriade,” and received 
liim the highest commendations. 

h Vet there are few writers that give us such an ittaighi iaH 
human nature as this olil prater. 

• Pawley, the residence of loJd BoUuglnoke. 
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broad-brimmed beaver, your gown, scarf, or even 
that emblematical vestment, your surplice. Through 
this medium you will see few things to be vexed at, 
lew persons to be angry at* 

Ostend, October i. 

And yet there will frequently be things which we 
might towish altered, and persons whom we ought to 
wish hanged. Since I am likely to wait here for a 
wind I shall have leisure to talk with you more than 
you will like perhaps. If that should be so you will 
never tell it me grossly, and my vanity will secure 
me against taking a hint. 

In your letter to Pope you agree that a regard for 
fame becomes a man more towards his exit than at 
his entrance into life ; and yet you confess that the 
longer you live the more you grow indiflTerent about 
it. Your sentiment is true and natural ; your rea- 
soning 1 am afraid is not so upon this occasion. 
Prudence will make us desire fame, because it gives 
us many real and great advantages in all the affairs 
of life. Fame is the wise man’s means; his ends 
are his own good and the good of society. Your 
poets and orators have inverted this order; you 
propose fame as the end ; and good, or at least great 
actions, as the means. You go further : you teach 
our self-love to anticipate the applause which we 
suppose will be paid by posterity to our names ; and 
with idle notions of immortality you turn other 
heads beside your own : I am afraid this may have 
done some harm in the world. 

Calais, October 0. 

1 go on from this place, whither 1 am come in 
hopes of getting to sea, which I could not do from 
the port of Ostend. 

Fame is an object which men pursue successfully 
by various and even contrary courses. Your doc- 
trine leads them to look on this end as essential, and 
on the means as indifferent ; so that Fabricius and 
Crassus, Cato and Csesar, pressed forward to the 
same goal. After all, perhaps it may appear, from a 
consideration of the depravity of mankind, that you 
could do no better, nor keep up virtue in the world, 
without calling this passion or this direction of self- 
love in to your aid. Tacitus has crowded this excuse 
for you, according to his manner, into a maxim, — 
Contemptu famce contemni virtutes. But now, whe- 
ther we consider fame as a useful instrument in all 
the occurrences of private and public life, or whe- 
ther we consider it as the cause of that pleasure 
which our self-love is so fond of, methinks our en- 
trance into life, or, to speak more properly, our 
youth, not our old age, is the season when we ought 
to desire it most, and therefore when it is most be- 
coming to desire it with ardour. If it is useful, it 
is to be desired most when we have or may hope to 
have a long scene of action open before us ; toward 
our exit this scene of action is or should be closed ; 
and then methinks it is unbecoming to grow fonder 
of a thing which we have no longer occasion for. 
If it is pleasant, the sooner we are in possession of 
fame the longer we shall enjoy this pleasure ; when 
it is acquired early in life, it may tickle us on to old 
age ; but when it is acquired late, the sensation of 
pleasure will be more faint, and mingled with the 
regret of our not having tasted it sooner. 

Prom my Farm, October 6, O. S. 

I am here ; I have seen Pope, and one of my first 
inquiries was after you. He tells me a thing I am 
sorry to hear : you are building it seems on a piece 
of land you have acquired for that purpose, in some 
county of Ireland.* Though 1 have built in a part 
of the world [Dawley] which I prefer very little to 

• Drapier’a hill, where the dean entertained some thoughts of 
building. 


that where you have been throwr and confined bj 
our ill fortune and yours, yet I am sorry you do the 
same thing. 1 have repented a thousand times of my 
resolution ; and I hope you will repent of yours 
before it is executed. Pope tells me he has a letter 
of yours, which I have not seen yet. 1 shall Have 
that satisfaction shortly; and shall be tempted to 
scribble to you again, which is another goodareason 
for making this epistle no longer than it is already 
Adieu, therefore, my old and worthy friend. May 
the physical evils of life fall as easily upon you as 
ever they did on any man who lived to be old ! and 
may the moral evils which surround us make as little 
impression on you as they ought to make on one 
who has such superior sense to estimate things by, 
and so much virtue to wrap himself up in I 

My wife desires not to be forgotten by you ; she 
is faithfully your servant and lealously your ad- 
mirer. She will be concerned and disappointed not 
to find you in this island at her return ; which hope 
both she and 1 had been made to entertain befo^re 1 
went abroad. 

FROM MR. POPS. 

October 9, 1799. 

It pleases me that you received my books at last : 
but you have never once told me if you approve of 
the whole, or disapprove not of some parts, of the 
commentary, &c. It was my principal aim in the 
entire work to perpetuate the friendship between us, 

1 and to show that the friends or the enemies of one 
were the friends or enemies of the other ; if in any 
particular anything be stated or mentioned in a dif- 
ferent manner from what you like, pray tell me 
freely, that the new editions now coming out here 
may have it rectified. You will find the octavo 
rather more correct than the quarto, with some ad- 
ditions to the notes and epigrams cast in, which 1 
wish had been increased by your acquaintance in 
Ireland. I rejoice in hearing that Drapier’s-hill is 
to emulate Parnassus ; 1 fear the country about it is 
as much impoverished. I truly share in all that 
troubles you, and wish you removed from a scene of 
distress which 1 know works your compassionate 
temper too strongly. But if we are not to see you 
here, I believe I shall once in my life see you there. 
You think more for me and about me than any 
friend I have, and you think better for me, Per- 
haps you will not be contented, though I am, that 
the additional 100/. a-year is only for my life. My 
mother is yet living, and J thank God for it : she 
will never be troublesome to me, if she he not so 
to herself : but a melancholy object it is to observe 
the gradual decays both of body and mind in a per- 
son to whom one is tied by the links of both. I 
cannot tell whether her death itself would be so 
afflicting. 

You are too careful of worldly affairs ; I am 
rich enough, and I can afi&rd to give away 100/. 
a-year. Do not be angry : I will not live to be very 
old. I have revelations to the contrary. I would 
not crawl upon the earth without doing a little good 
when I have a mind to do it ; I will enjoy the plea- 
sure of what 1 give by giving it alive, and seeing 
another enjoy it. When I die, I should be ashamed 
to leave enough to build me a monument if there 
were a wanting friend above ground. 

Mr. Gay assures me his 3000/. is kept entire and 
sacred ; he seems to languish after a line from you, 
and complains tenderly. Lord Bolingbroke has told 
me ten times over he was going to write to you. 
Has he or not! The doctor fArbuthnot] is unal- 
terable both in friendship and quadrille: his wife 
has been very near death last week : his two bro- 
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thert buried their wives within these six weeks. 
Gay is sixty miles off, and has been so all this sum- 
mer with the duke and duchess of Queensberry. 
He is the same man : so is every one here that you 
know : mankind is unamendable. Optimua ille gui 
minimu urg^r. Poor Mrs. is like the rest; 
she cries at the thorn in her foot, but will suffer no- 
body t( 4 pull it out. The court lady [Mrs. Howard] 

I have a good opinion of, yet I have treated' her 
more negligently than you would do, because you 
like to see the inside of a court, which I do not. I 
have seen her but twice. You have a desperate , 
band at dashing out a character by great strokes, [ 
and at the same time a delicate one at fine touches. 
God forbid you should draw mine if I were con- 
scious of any guilt : but if I were conscious only of 
folly, God send it ! for as nobody can detect a great 
fault so well as you, nobody would so well hide a 
small one. But after all that lady means to do good, 
and does no harm, which is a vast deal for a courtier. 

I can assure you that lord Peterborough always 
speaks kindly of you, and certainly has as great a 
mind to be your friend as any one. I must throw 
away my pen ; it cannot, it will never tell you what 
I inwardly am to you. Qttod negueo monstrare, et 
sentio tantum. 


TO MR. POPE. 

October 31, 1729. 

You were so careful of sending me the “ Dunciad ** 
that I have received five of them, and have pleased four 
friends. I am one of everybody who approve every 
part of it, text and comment ; but am one abstracted 
from everybody in the happiness of being recorded 
your friend while wit, and humour, and politeness, 
shall have any memorial among us. As for your 
octavo edition wc know nothing of it, for we have 
an octavo of our own which has sold wonderfully, 
considering our poverty, and dulness the conse- 
quence of it. 

I write this post to lord Bolingbroke, and tell him 
in ray letter that, with a great deal of loss for a frolic, 
I will tiy as soon as build : I have neither years, nor 
spirits, nor money, nor patience, for such amuse- 
ments. The frolic is gone off, and I am only 100/. 
the poorer. But this kingdom is grown so exces- 
sively poor that we wise men must think of nothing 
but getting a little ready money. It is thought 
there are not 200,000/. of specie in the whole islaml ; 
for we return thrice as much to our absentees as we 
get by trade, and so are all inevitably undone ; 
which I have been telling them in print these ten 
years to as little purpose as if it came from the 
pulpit. And this is enough for Irish politics, which 
I only mention because it so nearly touches myself. 
I must repeat what I believe I have said before, that 
I pity you much more than Mrs. Pope. Such a 
parent and friend hourly declining before your eyes 
is an object very unfit for your health, and duty, and 
tender di 8 i) 08 ition ; and I pray God it may not affect 
you too much. I am as much satisfied that your ad- 
ditional 100/. per annum is for your life’as if it were 
for ever. You have enough to leave your friends ; 
I would not have them glad to be rid of you ; and I 
shall take care that none but my enemies will be 
glad to get rid of me. You have embroiled me with 

lord B— ■ — about the figure of living and the 

pleasure of giving. I am under the necessity of 
some little paltry figure in the station I am ; but I 
make it as little as possible. As to the other part, 
you are base, because 1 thought myself as great a 
giver as ever was of my ability ; and yet in propor- 
tion you exceed, and have kept it till now a secret 


0 ven from me, when I wondered how you were abU 
to Uvo with your whole little revenue. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin. October 81, 1729. 

1 hbcbiveI) your lordship's travelling letter of several 
dates, at several stages, and from different nationa 
languages, and religions. Neither could anything 
be more obliging than your kind remembrance of 
me in so many places. As to your ten lustres, I 
remember, when I complained in a letter to Prior 
that I was fifty years old, he was half angry in jest, 
and answered me out of Terence, ista commemoratio 
eat quasi exprobratio* How then ought I to, rattle 
you when I have a dozen years more to answer for, 
all monastically passed in this country of liberty, and 
delight, and money, and good company ! 1 go on 

answering your letter ; it is you were my hero, but 
the other [lord Oxford] never was ; yet if he were, 
it was your own fault who taught me to love him, 
and often vindicated him in the beginning of your 
ministry from my accusations. But 1 granted he 
had the greatest inequalities of any man alive, and 
his whole scene was fifty times more a what-d'ye- 
call-it than yours, for I declare yours was unie ; and 
I wish you would so order it that the world may be 
as wise as I upon that article. Mr. Pope wishes it 
too, and I believe there is not a more honest man in 
England even without wit. But you regard us not. 
I was forty-seven years old when 1 began to think 
of death and the refiections upon it now begin 
when I wake in the morning, and end when 1 am 
going to sleep. — I wrote to Mr. Pope, and not to 
you. My birth, although from a family not undis- 
tinguished in its time, is many degrees inferior to 
yours ; all my pretensions from person and parts 
infinitely so ; I a younger son of younger sons, you 
born to a great fortune ; yet 1 see you with all your 
advantages sunk to a degree that you could never 
have been without them : but yet I see you as much 
esteemed, as much beloved, as much dreaded, and 
perhaps more (though it be almost impossible), than 
ever you were in your highest exaltation; only 1 
grieve like an alderman that you are not so rich. 
And yet, my lord, I pretend to value money as little 
as you, and I will call five hundred witnesses (if you 
will take Irish witnesses) to prove it. I renounce 
your whole philosophy because it is not your prac- 
tice. By the figure of living (if 1 used that expres- 
sion to Mr. Pope), I do not mean the parade, but a 
suitableness to your mind ; and as for the pleasure 
of giving, I know your soul suffers when you are 
debarred of it. Could you, when your own gene- 
rosity and contempt of outward things (be not of- 
fended, it is no ecclesiastical, but an Epictetian 
phrase), could you, when tliese have brought you to 
it, come over and live with Mr. Pope and me at the 
deanery 1 1 could almost wish the experiment were 

tried. — No, God forbid that ever such a scoundrel 
as Want should dare to approach me. But in the 
mean time do not brag ; retrenchments are not your 
talent. But, as old Weymouth said to me in hit 
lordly Latin, Philosopha verha^ ignava opera ; I wish 
you could learn arithmetic, that three and two make 
five, and will never make more. My philosophical 
spectacles which you advise me to will tell me that I 
can live upon fifty pounds a-year (wine excluded, 
which my bad health forces me to), but I cannot 
endure that otium should be sine dignitate , — My 
lord, what I would have said of fame is meant of 
fame which a man enjoys in this life; because I 
cannot be a great lord 1 would acquire what is • 
* The year of queen Anne's dsatli. 
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kind of stibsidium, I would endeavour that my bet- 
ters should seek me by the merit of sometliing dis- 
tinf^ishable, instead of my seeking them. The 
desire of enjoying it in afler-thnes is owing to the 
spirit and folly of youth ; but with age we learn to 
know the house is so full that there is no room for 
above one or two at most in an age through the 
whole world. My lord, I hate and love to write 
you ; it gives me pleasure, and kills me with melan- 
choly. The d take stupidity, that it will not 

come to supply the want of philosophy. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Middleton Stoney, November 9. 1729. 

J HAVE long known you to be my friend upon seve- 
ral occasions, and particularly by your reproofs and 
admonitions. There is one thing which you have 
often put me in mind of, the overrunning you with 
an answer before you had spoken. You find I am 
not a bit the better for it; for I still write and write 
on without having a word of an answer. I have 
heard of you once by Mr. Pope ; let Mr. Pope hear 
of you the next time by me. By this way of treat- 
ing me — I mean by your not letting me know that 
you remember me, you are very partial to me — I 
sliould have said very just to me. You seem to 
think that I do not want to be put in mind of you, 
which is very true ; for I think of you very often, 
and as often wish to be with you. I have been in 
Oxfordshire with the duke of Queensberry for these 
t hree months, and have had very little correspondence 
with any of our friends. I have employed my time 
in new writing a damned play which I wrote several 
years ago, called “ The Wife of Bath.”« As it is 
approved or disapproved of by my friends when I 
come to town, I shall either have it acted or let it 
alone, if weak brethren do not take offence at it. 
The ridicule turns upon superstition, and I have 
avoided the very words bribery and corruption. 
Folly, indeed, is a word that I have ventured to 
make use of; but that is a term that never gave 
fools offence. It is a common saying that he is 
wise that knows himself. What has happened of 
late 1 think is a proof that it is not limited to the 
wise. 

My lord Bathurst is still our cashier : when I see 
him I intend to settle our accounts, and repay my- 
self the 51. out of the 200/. I owe you. Next week 
1 believe I shall be in town : not at W'hitehall, for 
those lodgings were judged not convenient for me 
and were disposed of. Direct to me at the duke of 
Queensberry’s, in Burlington-gardens, near Picca- 
dilly. You have often twitted me in the teeth for 
hankering after the court : in that you mistook me ; 
for I know by experience that there is no depeudence 
that can be sure but a dependence upon oneself. 

I will take care of the little fortune I have got. I 
know you will take this resolution kindly, and you 
see my inclinations will make me write to you 
whether you will write to me or not. I am, dear ! 
sir, yours most sincerely and most afiectionately, 

J. Gay. 

P.S. To the lady I live with I owe my life and for- 
tune ; think of her with respect ; value and es- 
teem her as I do ; never more despise a fork with 
tliree prongs. I wish, too, you would not eat 
from the point of your knife. She has so much 

• Tliis comedy was the first he wrote, and was unsuccessfully 
performed at the theatre in Drury-lane in the year 1718. It was 
altered by the author, and revived several years after [1730T 
at the theatre in Lincoln’s-iun HeldH, and condemned a secona 
time, altliough the author'e repututioti was then at its height 
from the uncommon success of his “ Beggar’s Opera.*' 


goodness, virtue, and generosity, that if you knew 
her you would have a pleasure in obeying her as 
1 do. She often wishes she had known you. 


FROM LORD BOUNOBROKE. 

November 19, 1799, 

I FIND that you have laid aside your project of buila- 
ing in Ireland, and that we shall see vou in this 
island cum zephyris, et hirundine primi, know 
not whether the love of fame increases as we advance 
in age, sure 1 am that the force of friendship does. 
1 loved you almost twenty years ago ; 1 thought of 
you as well as I do now ; better was beyond the 
power of conception — or, to avoid an equivoque, be- 
yond the extent of my ideas. Whether you are 
more obliged to me for loving you as well when I 
knew you less, or for loving you as well after loving 
you so many years, I shall not determine : what I 
would say is this : while my mind grows daily more 
independent of tlie world, and feels less need of 
leaning on external objects, the ideas of friendship 
return oflener — they busy me, tl ey warm me more. 
Is it that we grow more tender as the moment of our 
great separation approaches, or is it that they who are 
to live together in another state (for vera amicitia 
non nisi inter bones') begin to feet more strongly that 
divine sympathy which is to be the great band of 
their future society ? There is no one thought which 
soothes my mind like this : I encourage my imagina- 
tion to pursue it, and am heartily afflicted when 
another faculty® of the intellect comes boisterously in 
and wakes from so pleasing a dream, if it be a dream. 
I will dwell 110 more on economics than I have done 
in my former letter ; thus much only I will say, that 
otium cum dignitate is to be had with 500/. a-yea| 
as well as with 5000/. ; the difference will be found 
in the value of the man and not in that of the 
estate. 1 do assure you that I have never quitted the 
design of collecting, revising, improving, and ex- 
tending several materials which are still in my 
power ; and I hope that the time of setting myself 
about this last work of my life is not far off. Many 
papers of much curiosity and importance are lost, 
and some of them in a manner which would surprise 
and anger you : however, I shall be able to convey 
several great truths to posterity so clearly and so au- 
thentically that the Bumets and the Oldmixons of 
another age may rail but not be able to deceive. 
Adieu, my friend. I have taken up more of this 
paper than belongs to me, since Pope is to write 
to you ; no matter, for upon recollection the rules 
of proportion are not broken ; he will say as much 
to you in one page as I have said in three. Bid him 
talk to you of the work he is about I hope in 
good earnest it is a fine one, and will be in his hands 
an original. His sole complaint is that he finds it 
too easy in the execution : this flatters his laziness : 
it flatters my judgment, who always thought that 
(universal as his talents are) this is eminently and 
peculiarly his above all the writers I know, living or 
dead : I do not except Horace. Adieu. 

a Viz. reason. Tally (to whom the letter-writer seems to 
allude) observes something like this on the like occasion, where, 
•peaking of Plato’s famous lx>ok of the Soul, he says, “ Nescio 
^uomodo, dum lego, adsentior ; eum posui librum. et roecum 
ipse de immortalitate auimorum empi cogitare, adsentio illaom- 
nis elabitur.” CJicero seem-s to have had but a confused notion 
of the cause of the slippery nature of this assent, which the lot* 
ter- writer has here explained; namely, that the imagination is 
always ready to indulge so flattering an idea, but Mverer reason 
corrects and disclaims it. As to religion, that is out of >lie 
question ; for Tully wrote to his few philoaopliic friends ; though, 
.a# has been tlio fate of his lordship’s first philosophy ( where 
this whole mutter is explained at large), it came at last into the 
hands of the public. 

•» “ Essay on Man on which therefore it appears he moi 
employed in 1729. 
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FROM MR. POPE. 

November 28. 1722. 

This letter (like all mine) will be a rhapsody ; it is 
many years ago since I wrote as a wit.* How many 
occurrences or informations must one omit if once 
determined to say nothing that one could not say 
prettily ! I lately received, from the widow of one 
dead correspondent and the father of another, seve- 
ral of ray own letters of about fifteen and twenty 
years old ; and it was not unentertaining to myself 
to observe how and by what degrees I ceased to be a 
witty writer ; as either my experience grew on the 
one hand, or my affection to my correspondents on 
the other. Now as I love you better than most I 
have ever met with in the world, and esteem you 
too the more the longer I have compared you with 
the rest of the world, so inevitably I write to you 
more negligently — that is, more openly ; and what 
all but suchi as love one another will call writing 
worse, 1 smile to think how Curll would be bit 
were our epistles to fall into his hands ; and how 
gloriously they would fall short of every ingenious 
reader's expectations. 

You cannot imagine what a vanity it is to me to 
have something to rebuke you for in the way of eco- 
nomy. I love the man that builds a house suhito 
ingeniOf and makes a wall for a horse, then cries 
“We wise men must think of nothing but getting 
ready money.” I am glad you approve my annuity ; 
all we have in this world is no more than an annuity 
as to our own enjoyment : but I will increase your 
regard for my wisdom and tell you that this annuity 
includes also the life of another [his mother], whose 
concern ought to be as near to me as my own, and 
with whom my whole prospects ought to finish. I 
my throw javelin of hope no farther, cur hrevi fortes 
ficulamur avoy 

The second (as it is called, but indeed the eighth) 
edition of the “ Dunciad,” with some additional notes 
and epigrams, shall be sent you if I know any op- 
portunity : if they reprint it with you let them by 
all means follow that 8vo edition. The “ Drapier’s 
Letters” are again printed here, very laudably as to 
paper, print, &c. — for you know I disapprove Irish 
politics (as my commentator tells you), being a 
strong anl jealous subject of England. The lady 
you mention you ought not to complain of for not 
acknowledging your present ; she having lately re- 
ceived a much richer present from Mr. Knight, of the 
South Sea ; and you are sensible she cannot ever 
return it to one in the condition of an outlaw. It 
is certain, as he never can expect any favour, his 
motive must be wholly disinterested. Will not this 
reflection make you blush t Your continual de- 
plorings of Ireland make me wish you were here 
long enough to forget those scenes that so afflict you : 

I am only afraid, if you were, you would grow such a 
patriot here, too, as not to be quite at ease for your 
love of old England. It is very possible your journey 
in the time I compute might exactly tally with my 
intended one to you ; and if you must soon again go 
back you would not be unattended. For the poor 
woman decays perceptibly every week ; and the win- 
ter may too probably put an end to a very long and 
a very irreproachable life. My constant attendance 
on her does indeed affect my mind very much, and 
lessen extremely my desires of long life ; since I see 
the best that can come of it is a miserable benedic- 
ti »n. I look upon myself to be many years older 
in two years since you saw me : the natural imbe- 
cility of my body, joined now to this acquired old 

• He used to vidue himself on this particular. 

t» Why do we dart with oa^er strife 
At fhiugs beyoud the mark of life? 


age of the mind, makes me at least as old as you; 
and we are the fitter to crawl down the hill together .• 
I only desire I may be able to keep pace with you. 
My first friendship, at sixteen, was contracted with 
a man of seventy ; and I found him not grave 
enough or consistent enough for me, though we 
lived well to his death : I speak of old Mr, Wycher- 
ley; some letters of whom (by the bye) and of 
mine the booksellers have got and printed; not 
without the concurrence of a noble friend of mine 
and youin, I do not much approve of it, though 
there is nothing for me to be ashamed of ; because I 
will not be ashamed of anything I do not do myself, 
or of anything that is not immoral but merely dull : 
as for instance, if they printed this letter I am now 
writing, which they easily may if the underlings at 
the post-office please to take a copy of it. I admire on 
this consideration your sending your last to me quite 
open, without a seal, wafer, or any closure whatever, 
manifesting the utter openness of the writer. 1 
would do the same by this, but fear it would look like 
affectation to send two letters so together. I will fully 
represent to our friend (and I doubt not it will touch 
his heart) what you so feelingly set forth as to the 
badness of your burgundy, &c. : he is an extremely 
honest man, and indeed ought to be so, considering 
how very indiscreet and unreserved he is ; but I df 
not approve this part of his character, and will never 
join with him in any of his idleness in the way of 
wit. You know my maxim, to keep as clear of all 
offence as I am clear of all interest in either party. 

1 was once displeased before at you for complaining 

to Mr. of my not having a pension ; and am 

so again at your naming it to a certain lord. I have 
given proof in the course of my whole life (from the 
time when I was in the friendship of lord Boling- 
broke and Mr. Craggs even to this when I am civilly 
treated by sir Robert Walpole) that I never thought 
myself so warm in any party's cause as to deserve 
their money, and therefore would never have ac- 
cepted it ; but give me leave to tell you that of all 
mankind the two persons I would least have ac- 
cepted any favour from are those very two to whom 
you have unluckily spoken of it. I desire you to 
take off any impressions which that dialogue may 
have left on his lordship’s mind, as if I ever had any 
thought of being beholden to him or any other in 
that way. And yet you know I am no enemy to the 
present constitution : I believe as sincere a well- 
wisher to it — nay, even to the church established, as 
any minister in or out of employment whatever, or 
any bishop of England or Ireland. Yet I am of the 
religion of Erasmus — a Catholic ; so I live, so I 
shall die ; and hope one day to meet you, bishop 
Atterbury, and the younger Craggs, Dr. Garth, dean 
Berkeley, and Mr. Hutchinson in that place to which 
God of his infinite mercy bring us and everybody. 

Lord B.'s answer to your letter I have just received, 
and join it to this packet. The work he speaks of 
with such abundant partiality is a system of ethics 
in the Horatian way. 

TO A CERTAIN ESQUIRE. a 

January 3, 1730. 

Sir, — Seeing your frank on the outside and your ad- 
dress in the same hand, it was obvious who was the 
writer. And before I opened it, a worthy friend 
being with me, I told him the contents of the dif- 
ference between us : that your tithes being gene- 
rally worth five or six pounds per annum, and by 
the terror of squireship frighting my agent to take 
a The (loan, who increased the glebe of Laracor several acres, 
r*'sentod any attempt tu infringe uimu the property hehadadditd 
to it. 
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what you graciously thought fit to give, ^ou 
wronged me of half ray due every year; that, having 
held from ycur father an island worth three -pence a- 
year which I planted and paid two shillings annually 
for, and being out of possession of the said island 
seven or eight years, there could not possibly be above 
four shillings aue to you, for which you have thought 
proper to stop three or four years' tithe, at your own 
rate of two pounds five shillings a-year (as I re- 
member), and still continue to stop it on pretence 
that the said island was not surrendered to you in 
form, although you have cut down more plantations 
of willows and abeles than would purchase a doeen 
such islands. I told my friend “ that this talent of 
esquires prevailed very much formerly in the coun- 
try : that as to yourself, from the badness of your 
education against all my advices and endeavours, 
and from the cast of your nature, as well as another 
circumstance which I shall not mention, I expected 
nothing from you that became a gentleman : that I 
had expostulated this scurvy matter very gently with 
you ; that I conceived this letter was an answer ; 
that from the prerogative of a good estate, however 
gotten, and the practice of lording over a few Irish 
wretches, and from the natural want of better think- 
ing, I was sure your answer would be extremely rude 
and stupid — full of very bad language in all senses ; 
that a bear in a wilderness will as soon fix on a philo- 
sopher as on a cottager ; and a man wholly void of 
education, judgment, or distinction of persons has 
no regard in his insolence but to the passion of fear ; 
and how heartily 1 wished that, to make you show 
your humility, your quarrel had rather been with a 
captain of dragoons than the dean of St. Patrick’s.'^ 

All this happened before my opening your letter ; 
which being read, my friend told me, “1 was an ill 
guesser ; that you affirmed you despised me only as 
0 clergyman, by your own confession ; and that you 
had reason, because clergymen pretend to learning, 
wherein you value yourself as what you are an utter 
stranger to." 

I took some pains in providing and advising about 
your education ; but since you have made so ill use 
of my rules, I cannot deny that, according to your 
own principles, your usage of me is just. You are 
wholly out of my danger ; the weapons I use will do 
you no liurt ; and to that which would keep nicer 
men in awe you are insensible. A needle against a 
stone wall can make no impression. Your faculty 
lies in making bargains ; stick to that. Leave your 
children a better estate than your father left you ; as 
he left you much more than your grandfather left him. 
Your father and you are much wiser than I, who 
gave among you fifty years' purchase for land, for 
which I am not to see one farthing. This was in- 
tended as an encouragement to a clergyman to reside 
among you whenever any of your posterity shall 
be able to distinguish a man from a beast. One 
thing I desire you will be set right in ; I do not 
despise all squires. It is true, I despise the bulk of 
them. But pray take notice, that a squire must 
have some merit before I shall honour him with my 
contempt ; for I do not despise a fly, a maggot, or a 
mite. 

If you send me an answer to this, I shall not read 
it, but open it before company, and in their presence 
burn it, for no other reason but the detestation of 
bad spelling, no grammar, and that pertness which 
proceeds from ignorance and an invincible want of 
taste. 

I have ordered a copy of this letter to be taken, 
with an intention to print it as a mark of my esteem 
for you ; which, however, perhaps I shall not pursue, 
for I could willingly excuse our two names from 


standing in the same paper, since I am confident yon 
have as little desire of fame as 1 have to give it you 
I wish many happy new-years to you and your 
fiimily ; and am, with truth, your friend and humbls 
servant. 

Let me add something serious : That, as it is held an 
imprudent thing to provoke valour, so, I confess, 
it was imprudent in me to provoke rudeness; 
which, as it was my own standing rule never to do, 
except in cases where I had power to punish it, so 
my error proceeded from a better opinion of you 
than you have thought fit to make good : for with 
every fault in your nature, your education, and 
your understanding, 1 never imagined you so utterly 
devoid of knowing some little distinction between 
persons. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

February 12, 1780. 

Dear Dean, — I have this moment received a letter 
from you ; but it is the first 1 can call a letter ; the 
other scraps were only to direct me to convey your 
correspondence to others, and I thought I answered 
them best by obeying your demands. But now you 
have deigned to send me one in form, with a proper 
beginning and ending, I will not wait even for a 
post-day ; but I have taken pen and ink immediately 
to tell you how much I think myself obliged to you, 

and how sincerely I am 

Well, I might end here if I would, hut I cannot 
part with you so soon, and 1 must let you know that, 
as to your money affairs, though I have paid off John 
Gay, I still keep your 200/., for which I have given 
him a note. I have paid him interest to this time 
for it, which he must account to you for. Now you 
must imagine that a man who has nine children to 
feed cannot long afiford alienos pas cere nummos ; but 
I have four or five that are very fit for the table.® 1 
only wait for the lord-mayor's day to dispose of the 
largest, and I shall be sure of getting off the youngest 
whenever a certain great man [sir Robert Walpole] 
makes another entertainment at Chelsea. Now you 
sec, though I am your debtor, I am not without my 
proper ways and means to raise a supply answerable 
to your demand. I must own to you that I should 
not have thought of this method of raising money 
but that you seem to point it out to me. For just at 
the time that scheme came out which pretended to 
be calculated only for Ireland, you gave me a hin^ 
in one of the envelopes {Anglice covers) that you 
wished 1 might provide for my numerous family ; and 
in this last you harp upon the same string. I did 
immmediately propose it to lady Bathurst as your 
advice, particularly for her last boy, which was born 
the plumpest, finest thing that could be seen ; but 
she fell in a passion, and bid me send you word that 
she would not follow your direction, but that she 
would breed him up to be a parson, and he should 
live upon the fat of the land ; or a lawyer, and then 
instead of being eat himself he should devour others. 
You know women in passion never mind what they 
say ; but as she is a very reasonable woman I have 
almost brought her over now to your opinion ; and 
having convinced her that as matters stood we could 
not possibly maintain all the nine, she does begin to 
think it reasonable the youngest should raise fortunes 
for tlie eldest ; and upon that foot a man may per- 
form family duty with more courage and zeal ; for 
■ This alludes to a tract of the dean’s, entitled. ** A morlcsl 
Proposal fbr preventing the Children of poor People in Ireland 
being a Burden to their Parents or Country, and for mak- 
ing them benellcial to the Public." The dean had proposed 
many useful schemes, which having been neglected, he satiric- 
ally and humorously proposed to fatten and eat the ehildrei 
of the poor, as the only remaining expedient to prevent misery 
to ih;?mselves and render them of some benellt to tlie public. 
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If he ehottld happen to get twins, the selling of one 
might provide for the other. Or if by any accident, 
while his wife lies in with one child, he should get 
a second upon the body of another woman, he might 
dispose of the hittest of the two, and that would 
help to breed up the other. The more 1 think upon 
this scheme, the more reasonable it appears to me, 
and it t>ught by no means to be confined to Ireland, 
for in all probability we shall in a very little time be 
altogether as poor here as you are there. I believe, 
indeed, we shall carry it further and not confine our 
luxury only to the eating of children ; for I happened 
to peep the other day into a large assembly [the par- 
liament] not far from Westminster-hall, and I found 
them roasting a great fat fellow [sir Robert Walpole J. 
For my own part 1 had not the least inclination to a 
slice of him ; but if I guessed right, four or five of 
the company had a devilish mind to be at him. Well, 
adieu; you begin now to wish I had ended when 
1 might have done it so conveniently. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, March 8, 1780. 

Dear Sir, — I find you are determined not to write 
to me according to our old stipulation. Had I not 
been every post for some time in expectation to have 
heard from you, 1 should have written to you before, 
to have let you know the present state of your affairs, 
for I would not have you think rne capable of neglect- 
ing yours, whatever you think of me as to my 
own. 1 have received 21/. 13s. 4d. interest 1 jm lord 
Bathurst for your 200/., from October, 1727, 1 i Christ- 
mas, 1729, being two years and two months, at 5/. per 
cent. Lord Bathurst gave me a note for your 200/. 
again, and to allow interest for the same, dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1730. If you would have me dispose of your 
money any other way, I shall obey your orders. Let 
me know what I shall do with the interest-money 
I have received. What I have done for you I did 
for myself, which will be always the way of my trans- 
acting anything for you. My old vamped play got 
me no money, for it had no success. 1 am going 
very soon into Wiltshire with the duke of Queens- 
berry, with an intention to stay there till the winter. 
Since I had that severe fit of sickness, I find my 
health requires it ; for I cannot bear the town as 1 
could formerly. I hope another summer’s air and 
exercise will reinstate me. 1 continue to drink no- 
thing but water, so that you cannot require any 
poetry from me. I have been very seldom abroad 
since I came to town, and not once at court. This is 
no restraint upon me, for I am grown old enough to 
wish for retirement. 1 saw Mr. Pope a day or tw o 
ago, in good spirits, and with good wishes for you ; 
for we always talk of you. The doctor [Dr. Arbuth- 
not] does the same. I have left off all great folk 
but our own family ; perhaps you will think all great 
folks little enough to leave off us in our present 
jituation. I do not hate the world, but I laugh at 
it, for none but fools can be in earnest about a trifle. 
I am, dear sir, yours most aft*ectionately. 

Direct for me at the duchess of Queensberry’a, 
Burlington-gardens.* 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, March 4, 1730. 

Good Mr. Dean, — It is now above a whole year 
and six months since I have had the favour and 
pleasure of a line from your own self, and I have not 
troubled you with one from myself ; the answer that 
you would naturally make is very obvious, Why do 
pu tlien trouble me now I 1 reply. It is to join with 

• lodorsed, “Answered March 1.” 


my friend Mr. Pope in recommending the person 
concerned in the enclosed proposal to your favour 
and protection, and to entreat that you would be so 
good as to promote his interest. I have not sent you 
any of his receipts, but will when you please to let 
me know what number you can dispose of ; I believe 
that your bishops have more learning, at least would 
be thought to have more, than our bench here can 
pretend to, so I hope they will all subscribe. The 
person concerned is a worthy, honest man ; and by 
this work of his he hopes to get free of the load 
which has hung upon him some years. This debt of 
his is not owing to any folly or extravagance of his, 
but to the calamnity of his house being twice burnt, 
which he was obliged to rebuild : and having but 
small preferment in the church, and a large family of 
children, he has not been able to extricate himself 
out of the difficulties these accidents have brought 
upon him. Three sons he has bred up well at 
Westminster, and they are excellent scholars ; the 
eldest has been one of the ushers in Westminster 
school since the year 1714. 

He is a man in years, yet hearty, and able to study 
many hours in a day. This, in shv^rt, is the case of 
an honest, poor, worthy clergyman ; and I hope you 
will take him under your protection. I cannot pre- 
tend that my recommendation should have any 
weight with you, but as it is joined to, and under 
the wing of, Mr. Pope. 

I took hold of this opportunity to write to you, to 
let you know you had such a humble servant in be- 
ing that often remembers you and wishes to see you 
in this island. My family, I thank God, is well ; my 
daughter had, last summer, the small-pox really, and 
in the natural way, and she is not marked at all. My 
wife and daughter desire that you will accept of their 
humble services, and say that they want much to see 
you. 

1 obeyed your commands, and did Mr. Whalley all 
the little service I was capable of : it was little 
enough that was in my power, God knows. He 
comes again before us soon after Easter ; he seems 
to be in great hopes; I wish they may be well 
founded. 

I think it is now time to release you, which I will 
not do until I have told you, I may say repeat to you, 
that I have a house for you, or house-room, come 
when you please, provided you come soon. 1 am, 
with true respect and esteem, your most obliged and 
most humble servant, Oxford. 

Your lord-lieutenant would do well to encourage 
this poor man ; he deserves it better than Bulkeley. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

March 31, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — I expect in about a fortnight to set out 
for Wiltshire, and am as impatient as you seem to he 
to have me to get on horseback. I thought proper to 
give you this intelligence, because Mr. Lewis told me 
last Sunday that he was in a day or two to set out 
for the Bath ; so that very soon you are likely to have 
neither of your cashiers in town. Continue to direct 
for me at this house : the letters will be sent to me 
wherever I am. My ambition at present is levelled 
to the same point that you direct me to, for 1 am 
every day building villakins and have given over that 
of castles. If I were to undertake it in my present 
circumstances, I should in the most thrifty scheme 
soon be straitened, and I hate to be in debt, for I 
cannot bear to pawn 5/. worth of my liberty to a 
tailor or a butcher. I grant you this is not having 
the true spirit of modem nobility, but it is hard to 
cure the prejudice of education. 1 have made youi 
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compliments to Mr, Pultcney, who is very much your 
humble servant, I have not seen the doctor, and 
am not likely to see his Rouen brother very soon, for 
he is gone to China. Mr. Pope told me he had ac- 
quainted the doctor with the misfortune of the sour 
hermitage. My lord Oxford told me he at present 
coii d match yours, and from the same person. The 
doctor was touched with your disappointment, and 
has promised to represent this affair to his brother at 
his return from China. I assure you, too, for all 
your gibes, that I wish you heartily good wine, 
though J can drink none myself. When lord Boling- 
broke is in town he lodges at Mr. Chetwynd’s, in 
Dover-street. I do not know how to direct to him 
in the country. I have been extremely taken up of 
late in settling a steward’s account. I am endea- 
vouring to do all the justice and service I can for a 
friend ; so I am sure you will think I am well em- 
ployed. Upon this occasion I now and then have 
seen Jo. Taylor, who says he has a demand upon 
you for rent, you having taken his house in the 
country, and he being determined not to let it to any- 
body else ; and he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should either come and live in it or pay your rent. 

[ neither ride nor walk, but I design to do both this 
month, and to become a laudable practitioner. 

The duchess wishes she had seen you, and thinks 
you were in the wrong to hide yourself and peep 
through the window that day she came to Mr. Pope’s. 
The duke, too, is obliged to you for your good opi- 
nion, and is your humble servant. If I were to write, 

I am afraid I should again incur the displeasure of 
my superiors. I cannot for my life think so well of 
them as they themselves think they deserve. If you 
have a very great mind to please the duchess and at 
the same time to please me, I wish you would write 
a letter to her to send to her brother, lord Cornbury, 
to advise him in his travels : for she says she would 
take your advice rather than mine ; and she remem- 
bers that you told her in the park that you loved and 
honoured her family, You always insisted upon a 
lady’s making advances to you; I do not know 
whether you will think this declaration sufRcient. 
Then, too, when you were in England she wrote a 
letter to you, and I have been often blamed since for 
not delivering it. 

The day the pension-bill was thrown out of the 
house of lords lord Bathurst spoke with great ap- 
plause. I have not time to go to Mr. Pope’s ; in a 
day or two, very probably, I shall see him and ac- 
quaint him about the usquebaugh. 1 will not em- 
bezzle your interest-money ; though by looking upon 
accounts I see how money may be embezzled. As to 
ray being engaged in an affair of this kind, I say no- 
thing for myself but that I will do all I can; for the 
rest I leave Jo. Taylor to speak for me. To-day I 
dine with alderman Barber, the present sheriff, who 
holds his feast in the city. Does not Chartres’s mis- 
fortune*^ grieve you 1 For that great man is likely 
to save his life and lose some of his money, A very 
hard case ! 

P.S. I am just now come from the alderman’s 
feast, who had a very fine dinner and a very fine ap- 
pearance of company 

The post is just going away. 

PROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

April 12, 1730. 

This is a letter extraordinary, to do and say nothing 
but recommend to you (as a clez^yman, and a chari- 


table one) a pious and a good work, for a go«Al 
and an honest man ; moreover he is above seventy, 
and poor, which you might think included in the 
word honest. I shall think it a kindness done myself 
if you can propagate Mr. Wesley’s subscription for his 
“ Commentary on Job" among your divines (bishops 
excepted, of whom there is no hope), and among such 
as are believers or readers of scripture. E'ffen the 
curious may find something to please them, if they 
scorn to be edified. It has been the labour of eight 
years of this learned man’s life ; \ call him what he 
is, a learned man, and 1 engage you will approve his 
prose more than you formerly could his poetry.<^ 
Lord Bolingbroke is a favourer of it^ and allows you 
to do your best to serve an old Tory and a sufferer 
for the church of England, though you are a Whig 
as 1 am. 

We have here some verses in your name, which I 
am angry at. Sure you would not use me so ill as to 
flatter me. I therefore think it is some other weak 
Irishman. 

P. S. I did not take the pen out of Pope’s hands, 
I protest to you. But since he will not fill the re- 
mainder of the page, I think I may without offence. 

I seek no epistolary fame, but am a good deal pleased 
to think that it will be known hereafter that you and 
I lived in the most friendly intimacy together. Pliny 
wrote his letters for the public,*^ so did Seneca, so did 
Balsac, Voiture, &c. Tully did not, and therefore 
these give us more pleasure than any which have come 
down to us from antiquity. When we read them, we 
pry into a secret which was intended to be kept 
from us. That is a pleasure. We see Cato, and 
Brutus, and Pompey, and others, such as they really 
were, and not such as the gaping multitude of 
their own age took them to be, or as historians 
and poets have represented them to ours. That is 
another pleasure. I remember to have seen a pro- 
cession at Aix-la-Chapelle, wherein an image of 
Charlemagne is carried on the shoulders of a man 
who is hid by the long robe of the imperial saint. 
Follow him into the vestry, you see the bearer slip 
from under the robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles 
into an image of the ordinary size and is set by among 
other lumber. I agree much with Pope, that our 
climate is rather better than that you are in, and 
perhaps your public spirit would be less grieved, or 
oftener comforted, here than there. Come to us, 
therefore, on a visit at least. It will not be the fault 
of several persons here if you do not come to live 
with us. But great good will and little power pro- 
duce such slow and feeble effects as can be acceptable 
to heaven alone and heavenly men. 1 know you will 
be angry with me if I say nothing to you of a poor 
woman who is still on the other side of the water in 
a most languishing state of health. If she regains 
strength enough to come over (and she is better 
within these few weeks), I shall nurse her in this 
farm with all the care and tenderness possible. If 
she does not, I must pay her the last duty of friend- 
ship wherever she is, though I break through the 
whole plan of life which I have formed in my mind. 
Adieu. 

I am most faithfully and affectionately yours. 

» In the *♦ Battle of the Books," Hoinor is said to have slain 
Wesley with a kick of his horse’s heel. He was author of The 
Life of Christ." 

A just and senrilde criticism on epistolary writings, whtck 
we should bear in cmr minds while we are reading Uiis coliee 
1 of Letters. 


a He wascondemnei at the (M Bailey, Febraary 27, 17JtO, 
for a rape. 
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TO LADY WORSLEY.* 

April 19, 1780. 

Madam, — M y lady Carteret (if you know such a lady) 
commands me to pursue my own inclination ; which is 
to honour myself with writing you a letter ; and there- 
by endeavouring to preserve myself in your memory, 
in spit# of an acquaintance of more years than, in 
regard to my own reputation as a young gentleman, 
I care to recollect, I forget whether 1 had not some 
reasons to be angry with your ladyship when I was 
last in England. I hope to see you very soon the 
youngest great-grandmother in Europe : and fifteen 
y« ars hence (which I shall have nothing to do with) 
you will be at the amusement of ** Rise up, daughter,'* 
&c. You are to answer this letter ; and to inform 
me of your health and humour, and whether you 
like your daughter better or worse after having so 
long conversed with the Irish world and so little with 
me. Tell me what are your amusements at present ; 
cards, court, books, visiting, or fondling (1 humbly 
beg your ladyship’s pardon, but it is between our- 
selves) your grandchildren 1 My lady Carteret has 
been the best queen we have known in Ireland these 
many years ; yet is she mortally hated by all the 
young girls, because (and it is your fault) she is 
handsomer than all of them together. Pray do not 
insult poor Ireland on this occasion ; for it would 
have been exactly the same thing in London. And 
therefore I shall advise the king, when I go next to 
England, to send no more of her sort (if such another 
can be found), for fear of turning all his loyal female 
subjects here against him. 

How is our old friend Mrs. Barton (I forget her 
new name.) I saw her three years ago at court, al- 
most dwindled to an echo, and hardly knew her ; 
while your eyes dazzled me as much as when I first 
met them ; which, considering myself, is a greater 
compliment than you are aware of. I wish you may 
have grace to find it. 

My lady Carteret has made me a present, which I 
take to be malicious, with a design to stand in your 
place. Therefore I would have you to provide against 
it by another, and something of your own work, as 
hers is. For you know I always expect advances and 
presents from ladies. Neither was I ever deceived in 
this last article by any of your sex but the queen, 
whom I taxed three years ago with a present of ten 
pounds value. Upon taking my leave, she said, 
** She intended a medal for me, but it was not 
finished.’’ I afterwards sent her, on her own com- 
mands, about 351. worth of silk for herself and the 
princesses ; but never received the medal to this day. 
Therefore 1 will trust your sex no more. You are 
to present my most humble service to my old friend 
sir Robert Worsley. I hope my friend Harry is well, 
and fattening in the sun, and continuing a bachelor, 
to enrich the poor Worsley family. 

I command you to believe me to be, with the 
greatest truth and respect, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BATHURST 

June 80. 1730. 

Dear Dean, — I received a letter from you some time 
ago, which gave me infinite pleasure ; and I was 
going to return you an answer immediately, but when 
I sat down to write I found my thoughts rolled upon 
the trifles which fill the scene of life in that busy, 

• Frances lody Worsley, only daughter of Tliomas lord vis- 
eount Weymouth, was the lady of sir Robert Worsley, bart., 
mod mother to lady Carteret ...... 

The niece of sir Isaac Newton, and married first to colonel . 
Barton, afterwards to Mr. Conduit. She is very hoquently ; 
miMtUoned in the “ Journal to Stella.” I 


senseless place [London] where then was; and 
though 1 had nothing to do there, at least nothing 
worth doing, and time lay upon my hands, I was re- 
solved to defer writing to you till 1 could clear my 
head from that rubbish which every one must contract 
in that place. I cannot but fancy, if one of our heads 
were dissected after passing a winter’s campaign 
there, it would appear just like a pamphlet-shop ; 
you would see a collection of treaties, a bundle of 
farces, a parcel of encomiums, another of satires, 
speeches, novels, sermons, bawdy songs, addresses, 
epigrams, proclamations, poems, divinity- lectures, 
quack-bills, historical accounts, fables, and God 
knows what. 

The moment I got down here I found myself quite 
clear from all those affairs ; but really the hurry of 
business which came upon me after a state of idle- 
ness for six months must excuse me to you. Here 
I am absolute monarch of a circle of above a mile 
round, at least one hundred acres of ground, which 
(to speak in the style of one of your countrymen) is 
very populous in cattle, fish, and fowl. 

To enjoy this power, which I relish extremely, and 
regulate this dominion, which I prefer to any other, 
has taken up my time from morning to night. There 
are yahoos in the neighbourhood ; but having road 
in history that the southern part of Britain was long 
defended against the Piets by a wall, 1 have fortified 
my territories all round. That wise people the Chi- 
nese, you know, did the same thing to defend them- 
selves against the Tartars. Now 1 think of it, as this 
letter is to be sent to you it will certainly be opened ; 
and I shall have some observations made upon it, 
because I am within three miles of a certain castle. 
Therefore I do hereby declare that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to ex4end so 
far ; and furthermore, I think myself in honoui 
bound to acknowledge that under our present just 
and prudent ministry I do not fear the least molesta- 
tion from that quarter. Neither are the fortifications 
aforementioned in anywise designed to keep them out; 
for I am well satisfied they can break through much 
stronger fences than these if they should have a mind 
to it. Observe how naturally power and dominion 
are attended with fear and precaution. When I am 
in the herd 1 have as little of it about me as any- 
body ; but now that 1 am in the midst of my own 
dominions 1 think of nothing but preserving them, 
and grow fearful lest a certain great man should take 
a fancy to them and transport them into Norfolk,* to 
place them as an island in one of his new-made fish- 
ponds. Or, if you take this for too proud a thought, 
I will only suppose it to be hung out under a great 
bow-window. 

In either case I must confess to you that I do not 
like it. In the first place, 1 am not sure his new- 
made ground may hold good ; in the latter case, I 
have some reason to doubt the foundations of his 
house are not so solid as he may imagine. Now, 
therefore, I am not so much in the wrong as you may 
conceive, to desire that my territory may remain 
where it is : for though I know you could urge many 
arguments to show the advantages I might reap by 
being so near him, jet I hold it as a maxim that he 
who is contented with what he has ought not to risk 
that, even though he should have a chance to aug- 
ment it in any proportion. I learned this from our 
friend Erasmus; and the corrupt notions that money 
is power, and therefore every man ought to get as 
much as he can, in order to create more power to 
himself, have no weight with me. 

But now, to begin my letter to you, I have received 

“ To Houghton, the scat of sir Robert Walpole. 
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four bottles of usquebaugh and sent three of them to 
Mr. Pope ; so that 1 have detained only one for my* 
self. 1 do not believe such an instance of honesty, 
punctuality, disinterestedness, and self-denial can 
be given in this age. The whole being in my power, 
I have withheld but the quarter part. 1 expect, if ever 
1 come to be a great man, you will write a vindica- 
tion of me, whether I am aspersed or not. Till then 
X remain your most faithful and most obedient ser- 
vant. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

Ameabitry, July 4, 1730. 

Dear Sib, — You tell me that 1 have put myself out 
of the way of all my old acquaintance, so that unless' 
1 hear from you I can know nothing of you. Is it 
not barbarous then to leave me so long without writ- 
ing one word to me t If you will not write to me for 
my sake, methinks you might write for your own. 
How do you know what is become of your money t If 
you had drawn upon me when 1 expected it you might 
have had your money, for I was then in town ; but 
I am now at Amesbury, at the duke of Queensberry’s. 
The duchess sends you her services. I wish you 
were here : I fancy you would like her and the place. 
You might fancy yourself at home ; for we have a 
cathedral near us, where you might find a bishop of 
the same name.‘ You might ride upon the Downs, 
and write conjectures upon Stonehenge. We are but 
five -and- twenty miles from the Bath ; and I was told 
this very evening by general Dormer (who is here), 
that he heard somewhere or other that you had some 
intentions of coming there the latter season. I wish 
anything would bring us together but your want of 
health. I have left off wine and writing ; for I really 
think that man must be a bold writer who trusts to 
wit without it. 1 took your advice ; and some time 
ago took to love, and made some advances to the 
lady you sent me to in Soho, but I met no return ; 
so I have given up all thoughts of it and have now 
no pursuit or amusement. A state of indolence is 
what I do not like ; it is what I would not choose. I 
am not thinking of a court or preferment ; for I 
think the lady I live with is my friend, so that I am 
at the height of my ambition. You have often told 
me there is a time of life that every one wishes for 
some settlement of his own. I have frequently that 
feeling about me, but I fancy it will hardly ever be 
my lot : so that 1 will endeavour to pass away life as 
agreeably as I can in the way I am. I often wish to 
be with you or you with me ; and I believe you think 
I say true. I am determined to write to you, though 
those dirty fellows of the post-office do read my 
letters ; for since I saw you I am grown of that 
consequence to be obnoxious to the men I despise ; 
so that it is very probable in their hearts they think 
me an honest man. I have heard from Mr. Pope 
but once since I left London ; I was sorry IsaWhim 
so seldom, but 1 had business that kept me from him. 

I often wish we were together again. If you will 
not write, come. I am, dear sir, yours most sin- 
cerely and affectionately. 


FROM THR EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, July 15, 1730. 

Reverend 8iR,-~Mr. Clayton telling me he was 
going for Ireland, I could not forbear sending you a 
few lines by him, although I may punish you ; yet 
it is so great a pleasure to me to think of you, and 
to converse with you even in this manner, that I 
must expect you will be so good as to forgive the 
trouble this gives you. 

* Dr. Retyamiu Hoadly, bishop of Salisbury, whose brother, 
Dr. John, succeocled archbishop ia the imm of Dublin, 

laauary 19, 1730 


1 do not know what notions you entertain cf ut 
here ; 1 fear and believe you are in a very bad way i 
this is my thought, that devoured we certainly shall 
bej but only this will be the difference, we shall 
have that great favour and instance of mercy, that 
we shall have the honour to follow you, and be the 
last devoured ; and though this is so plain aad that 
demonstrable, yet we have so many unthinking, im- 
accountable puppies among us, that to them every, 
thing seems to go well as it should do ; and are so 
pleased with this thought, or rather do not think at 
all, that it is in vain to say anything to them. This 
is a very disagreeable subject, and I will therefore 
leave it. 

My wife is, I thank God, pretty well ; her sto- 
mach is rather better than it was : Pe^y is very 
well : both desire you will accept of their humble 
service. You mention your law-affairs ; I know so 
much of that sort of people called lawyers that I 
pity most heartily any one that is obliged to be con- 
cerned with them ; if you are not already, I hope 
you will be soon safe out of their hands. 

I suppose master Whalley is by this time got 
safe to his living, and enjoying the fruit of his vic- 
tory, peace and quietness. I believe he has enough 
of law, of lawyers, and of lords both spiritual and 
temporal. I hope he is well : if you see him my 
service to him. 

I wish you would come over here that we might 
hjive the pleasure of seeing you. Why should you 
not pass the winter here ! 1 should think it would 

be more agreeable to you than where you are. 

Lord Bathurst has bad a fever, but he is now well 
again. Pope I saw yesterday : he is pretty well. 1 
am, with true respect and esteem, sir, your most 
affectionate humble servant, Oxford. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, September 9, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — You have taken all the precaution 
which a reasonable man could possibly take to break 
off an impertinent correspondence, and yet it will 
not do. One must be more stupid than a Dutch 
burgomaster not to see through the design of the 
last letter. ** I show all your letters to our Irish 
wits. One o£ them is going to write a treatise of 
English bulls and blunders.” And for further se- 
curity you add at last, “ 1 am going to take a pro- 
gress God knows where, and shall not be back 
again God knows when.” I have given you a rea- 
sonable breathing-time, and now I must at you 
again. I receive so much pleasure in reading your 
letters, that, according to the usual good nature and 
justice of mankind, I can dispense with the trouble 
I give you in reading mine. But if you grow obsti- 
nate, and won’t answer, I will plague and pester you, 
and do all I can to vex you. I will take your works 
to pieces, and show you that they are all borrowed 
or stolen. Have not you stolen the sweetness of 
your numbers from Dryden and Waller 1 Have not 
you borrowed thoughts from Virgil and Horace t 
At least, I am sure 1 have seen something like them 
in those books. As to your prose wntings, whici 
they make such a noise about, they are only some 
little improvements upon the humour you hav 
stolen from Miguel de Cervantes and Rabelais 
Well, but the style — a great matter indeed for ar, 
Englishman to value himself upon, that be can write 
English ; why I write English too, but it is in an- 
^ether style. 

But I would not forget your political tracts. You 
may say that you have ventured your ears at one 
time and your neck at another for the good of your 
country. Why, that other people have done in an 
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other manner, upon leas occasion, and are not at all 
proud of it. You have overturned and supported 
ministers; you have set kingdoms in a flame by 
your pen. Pray what is there in that but having 
the knack of hitting the passions of mankind 1 With 
what alone, and a little knowledge of ancient and 
modem history, and seeing a little farther into the 
Inside of things than the generality of men, you 
have made this bustle. There is no wit in any of 
them ; I have read them all over, and do not re- 
member any of those pretty flowe*^, those just anti- 
theses, which one meets with so frequently in the 
French writers; none of those clever turns upon 
words, nor those apt quotations out of Latin authors 
which the writers of the last age among us abounded 
in ; none of those pretty similes which some of our 
modem authors adorn their works with, that are 
not only a little like the thing they would illustrate, 
but are^also like twenty other things. In short, as 
often as I have read any of your tracts, I have been 
so tired with them that I have never been easy till I 
got to the end of them. I have found my brain 
heated, my imagination fired, just as if I was drunk. 
A pretty thing indeed for one of your gown to value 
himself upon, that with sitting still an hour in his 
study he has often made three kingdoms drunk at 
once. 

I have twenty other points to maul you upon if 
you provoke me ; but if you are civil and good-na- 
tured, and will send me a long, a very long letter in 
answer to this, I will let you alone a good while. 
Well, adieu. If I had had a better pen I can tell 
you that I should not have concluded so soon. 


FBOM LADY BETTY GERMAIN.a 

London, September 19, 1730. 

Had I not been retired into the country yours 
should have been answered long ago. As to your 
poetess, 1 am her obliged servant, and must confess 
the fact is just as you state it. It is very true I was 
gaming ; and upon the dapper youth’s delivering me 
a paper, which I just opened, found they were verses, 
BO slunk them into my pocket, and there truly they 
were kept exceeding private ; for I cannot accuse 
myself of showing them to a mortal. But let me 
assure you it was not out of modesty but in great 
hopes that the author would have divulged them, . 
which you know would have looked decenter than I 
trumpeting my own fame. But it seems unhappily 1 
we were both bit, and judged wrong of each other. 
However, since you desire it, you may be very sure 
she should not fail of my entreaties to his grace of 
Dorset for her, though you have not yet let me into 
the secret what her request is ; so till my lord Car- 
teret does his part, or that I hear from you again, 
it will be but a blind sort of a petition. I have not 
seen his grace this great while, and he is now at 
Windsor, and I choose rather to speak to him on all 
accounts, having not so fine a talent at writing as 
that lord’s lady ; and whether just or no I will not 
attempt disputing with her ladyship. But as you 
are commonly esteemed by those who pretend to 
know you to have a tolerable share of honesty and 
brains, I do not question your doing what is right 
by him, nor his paying you all the civility and kind- 
ness you can desire. Nor will I hope their influence 
ever can make him do otherwise, though he has the 
unfashionable quality of esteeming his old friends ; 
but however partial to them, yet not to be biassed 
against his own sense and judgment. The conse- 
quence of this, I hope, will be your coming to Eng- 

• Daughter of th« earl of Berkeley, Swift’s original, although 
befflcient, patr&i. 
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land, and meeting often with him (in lady Betty's 
chamber*) where the happy composition ”•> should 
exert her skill in ordering dinner ; and I would not 
mistake oil of amber for the spirit of it, but con- 
tinue, as I ever was, your sincere friend, as well as 
faithful humble servant, K GsaMeiN. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Amesbu^, November 8, 1780. 

Dear Sib, — So you are determined never to write 
to me again ; but for all that you shall not make me 
hold my tongue. You shall hear from me (the 
post-office willing) whether you will or not. I see 
none of the folks you correspond with, so that I am 
forced to pick up intelligence concerning you as I 
can, which has been so very little that I am resolved 
to make my complaints to you as a friend, who 1 
know loves to relieve the distressed ; and in the cir- 
cumstances I am in where should I apply but to my 
best friend 1 Mr. Pope, indeed, upon my frequent 
inquiries, has told me that the letters which are 
directed to him concern me as much as himself ; but 
what you say of yourself, or of me, or to me, I know 
nothing at all. Lord Carteret was here yesterday in 
his return from the Isle of Wight, where he had 
been a-shooting, and left seven pheasants with us. 
He went this morning to the Bath to lady Carteret, 
who is perfectly recovered. He talked of you three 
hours last night, and told me that you talk of me : 
I mean that you are prodigiously in his favour, as he 
says ; and I believe that 1 am in yours, for I know 
you to be a just and equitable person, and it is but 
my due. He seemed to take to me, which may pro- 
ceed from your recommendation, though, indeed, 
there is another reason for it, for he is now out of 
employment, and my friends have been gen^.rally of 
that sort ; for I take to them as being naturally in- 
clined to those who can do no mischief. Pray do 
you come to England this yearl He thinks you 
do. I wish you would, and so does the duchess oi 
Queensberry. What would you have more to in- 
duce you ? Your money cries, come, spend me ; 
and your friends cry, come, see me. I have been 
treated barbarously by you. If you knew how often 
I talk of you, how often I think of you, you would 
now and then direct a letter to me, and I would 
allow Mr. Pope to have his share in it. In short, I 
do not care to keep any man’s money that serves 
me so. Love or money I must have ; and if you 
will not let me have the comfort of the one, I think 
I must endeavour to get a little comfort by spending 
some of the other. I must beg that you will call at 
Amesbury in your way to London, for I have many 
things to say to you ; and I can assure you you will 
be welcome to a three-pronged fork. I remember 
your prescription, and I do ride upon the Downs ; 
and at present I have no asthma. 1 have killed five 
brace of partridges and four brace and a half of 
quails ; and I do not envy either sir Robert or Ste- 
phen Duck, who is the favourite poet of the court.*^ 
I hear sometimes from Pope, and from scarce any- 
body else. Were 1 to live ever so long, I believe I 
should never think of London, but I cannot hslp 
thinking of you. Were you here 1 could talk to 

■ Alluding to the first line in Frances Harris’s petition. 

•* This expression alludes to tlie last verse of Swift’s “ Re* 
ceipt to form a Beauty 

“ And call’d the happy composition Floyd.” 

Biddy Floyd is mentioned in tlie ballad on the Game ol 
Traffic, as being one of the party at lord Berkeley’s and at 
this time lived with lady Betty. 

• Stephen Duck, a poor thresher, having written some verses, 
they were shown to queen (^roUne, who made him her library* 
keeiier at Richmond. H« afterward took orders, and was pre* 
ferred to u living, but growing melancholy he at last (kowued 
himself. 
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you, but I muld not, for you shall have all your 
share of talk,^ which was never allowed you at 
Twickenham. You know this was a grievance you 
often complained of ; and so in revenge you make 
me write all, and answer nothing. I beg my com- 
pliments to Dr. Delany. I am, dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, J* Gay. 

I ended the letter as above to go to the duchess, 
and she told me I might go down and come a quarter 
of an hour hence. I Irad a design to have asked her 
to sign the invitation that I have made you. As I 
do not know how much she may have to say to you. 
I think it will be prudent to leave off, that she may 
not be stinted for want of room. So much I will 
say, that whether she signs it or not, both the duke 
and duchess would be very glad you would come to 
Amcsbury, and you must be persuaded that I say 
this without the least private view. For what is it 
to me whether you come or notl For I can write 
to you> yr u know. 

P.S. BY THE DUCHESS OF QtlEENSBERRY. 

I would fain have you come. I cannot say you will 
be welcome, for 1 do not know you, and perhaps 
I shall not like you ; but if I do not (unless you 
are a very vain person) you shall know my 
thoughts as soon as I do myself. C. Q. 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, November 10, 1730. 

When my lord Peterborough, in the queen’s time, 
went abroad upon his embassies, the ministry told 
me that he was such a vagrant they were forced to 
write at him by guess, because they knew not where 
to write to him. This is my case with you ; some- 
times in Scotland, sometimes at Hamwalks, some- 
times God knows where. You are a man of busi- 
ness, and not at leisure for insignifijant correspond- 
ence. It was I got you the employment of being 
my lord duke’s premier ministre; for his grace, having 
heard how good a manager you were of my revenue, 
thought you fit to be intrusted with ten talents. I 
have had twenty times a strong inclination to spend 
a summer near Salisbury Downs, having ridden over 
them more than once, and with a young parson of 
Salisbury reckoned twice the stones of Stonehenge, 
which are either ninety-two or ninety-three. I de- 
sire to present my most humble acknowledgments 
to my lady duchess in return of her civility. I hear 
an ill thing, that she is matre pulchrajilia pulchrior: 

I never saw her since she was a girl, and would be 
angry she should excel her mother, who was long my 
principal goddess. I desire you will tell her grace 
that the ill-management of forks is not to be helped 
when they are only bidential, which happens in all 
poor houses, especially those of poets ; upon which 
account a knife was absolutely necessary at Mr. 
Pope’s, where it was morally impossible, with a 
bidential fork, to convey a morsel of beef, with the 
Incumbrance of mustard and turnips, into your 
mouth at once. And her grace hath cost me thirty 
pounds to provide tridents for fear of offending her, 
which sum I desire she will please to return me. I 
am sick enough to go to the Bath, but have not 
heard it will be good for my disorder. I have a 
strong mind to spend my two hundred pounds next 
summer in France : I am glad I have it, for there is 
hardly twice that sum left in this kingdom. You 
want no settlement (I call the family where you 
live, and the foot you are upon, a settlement) till you 
Increase your fortune to what will support you with 
ease and plenty, a good house and a garden. The 
want of this I much dread for you ; for I have often 

M> . (ray was rcsi^rvcd in liiA coiivvrsuiion. I 


known a she-cousin of a good family and small for* 
tune passing months among all her relations, living 
in plenty and taking her circles till she grew an old 
maid, and everybody weary of her. Mr. Pope com- 
plains of seldom seeing you; but the evil is un- 
avoidable, for different circumstances of life have 
always separated those whom friendship wiil join. 
God hath taken care of this to prevent any progress 
toward real happiness here, which would make life 
more desirable, and death too dreadful. I hope 
you have now one advantage that you always wanted 
before, and the want of which made your friends as 
uneasy as it did yourself ; I mean the removal of 
th.'it solicitude about your own affairs which per- 
petually filled your thoughts and disturbed your 
conversation. For if it be true what Mr. Pope 
seriously tells me you will have opportunity of 
saving every groat of the interest you receive ; and 
so by the time he and you grow weary of each other 
you will be able to pass the rest of yourwinelese life 
in ease and plenty, with the additional triumphal 
comfort of never having received a penny from those 
tasteless ungrateful people from whom you deserved 
so much, and who deserve no better geniuses than 
those by whom they are celebrated. If you see M r. 
Cajsar present my humble service to him, and let 
him know that the scrub libel printed against me 
here, and reprinted in London, for which he showed 
I a kind concern to a friend of us both, was written 
by myself, and sent to a Whig printer ; it was in the 
style and genius of such scoundrels, when the hu- 
mour of libelling ran in this strain against a friend 
of mine whom you know. But my paper is ended. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO LORD CHESTERFIELD.* 

November 10, 1739. 

My Lord, — I was positively advised by a friend 
whose opinion has much weight with me, and who 
has a great veneration for your lordship, to venture 
a letter of solicitation ; and it is the first request of 
this kind that 1 ever made since the public changes 
in times, persons, measures, and opinions, drove me* 
into distance and obscurity. 

There is an honest man whose name is Launeelot ; 
he has been long a servant to my lord Sussex ; he 
married a relation of mine, a widow with a tolerable 
jointure ; which, depending upon a lease which the 
duke of Grafton suffered to expire about three years 
ago, sunk half her little fortune. Mr. Launeelot 
had many promises from the duke of Dorset while 
his grace held that office [lord-steward] which is 
now in your lordship ; but they all failed, after the 
usual fate that the bulk of court suitors must expect. 

I am very sensible that I have no manner of claim 
to the least favour from your lordship, whom I have 
hardly the honour to be known to, although you 
were always pleased to treat me with much hu- 
manity, and with more distinction than I could 
pretend to deserve. I am likewise conscious of that 
demerit which I have largely shared with all those 
who concerned themselves in a court and ministry 
whose maxims and proceedings have been ever since 
so much exploded. But your lordship will grant me 
leave to say that, in those times when any persons 
of the ejected party came to court and were of tole- 
rable consequence, they never failed to succeed in 
any reasonable request they made for a friend. And 
when I sometimes added my poor solicitations I used 
to quote the then ministers a passage in the gospel, 
— the poor" (meaning their own deprndantp) 
you have always with you,’’ &c. 

" 'flu! cob'bvutcd, accomi*liHhp«l, and witty Pliilip D<»n»iei 
Stauho|>a, eurl of (’hoatorliold. 
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This is the strongest argument I have to entreat 
your lordship’s favour for Launcelot, who is a per- 
fectly honest man, and as loyal as you could wish. 
His wife, my near relation, has been my favourite 
from her youth, and as deserving as it is possible for 
one of her level. It is understood that some little 
eraploylhents about the court may be often in your 
lor^hip’s disposal, and that my lord Sussex will 
give Mr. Launcelot the character he deserves ; and 
then let my petition be (to speak in my own trade) 
“ a drop in the bucket.” 

Remember, my lord, that although this letter be 
long, yet what particularly concerns my request is 
but of a few lines. 

I shall not congratulate with your lordship upon 
any of your present great employments, or upon the 
greatest that can possibly be given to you, because 
you are one of those very few who do more honour 
to a court thao you can possibly receive from it; 
which 1 take to be a greater compliment to any 
court than it is to your lordship. I am, my lord, &c» 
Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT.* 

Dear Sir, — The passage in Mr. Pope’s letter about 
your health does not alarm me ; both of us have had 
the distemper these thirty years. I have found that 
steel, the warm gums, and the bark, all do good in 
it. Therefore, first take the vomit A ; then every 
day the quantity of a nutmeg in the morning of the 
electuary marked B, with five spoonsful of the tinc- 
ture marked D. Take the tincture, but not the 
electuary, in the afternoon. You may take one of 
the pills marked C at any time when you are troubled 
with it; or thirty of the drops marked E, in any 
vehicle, even water. I had a servant of my own 
that was cured merely with vomiting. There is 
another medicine not mentioned which you may 
try ; the pulvis rad. valcrianse sylvestris, about a 
scruple of it twice a-day. How came you to take it 
in your head that I was queen’s physician 1 When 
I am so you shall be a bishop or anything you have 
a mind to. Pope is now the great reigning poetical 
favourite. Your lord-lieutenant [the duke of Dor- 
set] has a mind to be Avell with you. Lady Betty 
Germain complains you have not written to her 
since she wrote to you. I have showed as much 
civility to Mrs. Barber as I could, and she likewise 
to me. I have no more paper but what serves to 
tell you that I am, with great sincerity, your most 
faithful humble servant, J. Aubuthnot. 

1 recommended Dr. Helsham to be physician to 
the lord-lieutenant. I know not what effect it will 
have. My respects to him and Dr. Delany. 

A. — R pulv. rad. ipecacoante, 8 ^. 

B. — R conserv. flavedin. aurant. absynth. Bom. aua 

3 vj. rubigin. martis in polliu. redact. 3 iij. syrup 
e succo kermes, q. s. 

C. -*-R as. foetid. 31 ]. tinctur. castor, q. s. M. fiaiil 

pilulse xxiv. 

D. ^R cortic. peruviani elect, rubigin. martis ana 3 ). 

digerc tepide in vini alb. Gallic, lb. ij per 24 
horas : postea fiat colatura. 

E. — R sp. cor. cerv. sp. lavendul. tinctur. castor, ana 

3 ij. misce.*^ 

• ludonitid, “ Rec«ive<l Nov. 13, 1730.” 

^ As these receipts may possibly be useful to some person 
troubled with the dean’s complaint of giddiness, Dr. Arbutnnoi’s 
receipt of bitters for strengthening the stomach is added. 

Take of zedoary root one drachm ; galangal and Roman 
wormwood of each two drachms ; orange peel a dnushm ; 
lesser cardamon seeds, two scruples, infuse all in a quart 
of boiling spring water for six hours ; strain it off, and 
add tu it four ounces of greater compound wormwood water, 
von. II, 


TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, November 19, 173C 

I WROTE to you a long letter about a fortnight past, 
concluding you were in London, from whence 1 
understood one of your former was dated ; nor did I 
imagine you were gone back to Amesbury so late in 
the year, at which season I take the country to ba 
only a scene for those who have been ill used by a 
court on account of their virtues ; which is a state of 
happiness the more valuable because it is not accom- 
panied bv envy, although nothing deserves it more. 
I would gladly sell a dukedom to lose favour in the 
manner their graces have done.*^ I believe my lord 
Carteret,** since he is no longer lieutenant, may not 
wish me ill, and I have told him often that 1 only 
hated him as lieutenant. I confess he had a gen- 
teeler manner of binding the chains of this kingdom 
than most of his predecessors, and I confess at the 
same time that he had fix times a regard to my re- 
commendation by preferring so many of my friends 
in the church ; the two last acts of his favour were 
to add to the dignities of Dr. Delany and Mr. Stop- 
ford, the last of whom was by you and Mr. Pope j)ut 
into Mr. Pulteney’s hands. 1 told you in my last 
that a continuance of giddiness (though not in a 
violent degree) prevented my thoughts of England 
at present. For in my case a domestic life is neces- 
sary, where I can with the centurion say to my ser- 
vant, Go, and he goeth ; and, Do this, and he doeth 
it. I now hate all people whom I cannot command, 
and consequently a duchess is at this time the hate- 
fullest lady in the world to me one only excepted 
[the queen], and I beg her grace’s pardon for that 
exception ; for in the way I mean her grace is ten 
thousand times more hateful. I confess 1 begin to 
apprehend you will squander my money, because I 
hope you never less wanted it ; and if you go on 
with success for two years longer I fear 1 shall not 
have a farthing of it left. The doctor hath ill in- 
formed me who says that Mr. Pope is at present the 
chief poetical favourite, yet Mr. Pope himself talks 
like a philosopher, and one wholly retired. But the 
vogue of our few honest folks here is that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laurel ; the con- 
tention being between Concannen, or Theobald, 
or some other hero of the “ Dunciad.” I never 
charged you for not talking, but the dubious state oi 
your affairs in those days was too much the sibject, 
and I wish the duchess had been the voucher of 

• After the success of the “ Begfiar’s Opera,” Gay produced 
Another, with the name (now become so iM>pular) of ” Polly.” 
This, as it contained severe and pointed sarcasms on the court 
and those in power, was forbid to be ach'd by the lord cham- 
berlain. In cuusequence of the duke and duchess of Qumis- 
berry’s warmly taking up Gay’s cause, they were forbid the 
court. The following high-spirited letter was sent by the 
duchess to the king and queen, copies of which were cir- 
culated ; — 

*' Tliat the duchess of Queensl)erry is surprised, and well 
pleased, that the king lias given her so agreeable a command 
a> to stay from court, where she never came for diversion, but 
tc bestow a great civility upon the king and queen. 

” She hopes, by such on unprecedented onler as this, that 
the king will set' us few as he a islies at his court, particularly 
sucli as dare to think, or sneak truth. I do not do otheraiise 
nor ought nut ; nor could nave imagined that it would not 
have been the very highest compliment I could possibly pay »a 
the king to endeavour to support truth and innocence in 
house. 

** Particularly when the king and queen had both told me 
that they had not read Mr. Gay’s play. I have certainty dolie 
right th'en to stand by my own word rather than by lits great 
of Grafton s, aho has neither made use of truth, judgment, or 
iionour, during this whole affair, either for himself or ' his 
firiends.'* 

*» The lines which this nobleman quoted from Homer, on h s 
death-bed, to Mr. Wood, on occasion of the peace, were as 
happily applied as the apology he used to Swift tor some hat ik 
measures lu I reiaud 

Regni novitas me talia oogit 
Moliri.”- Dr. Warton. 

2 T 
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jour UDendment. Nothing so much contributed to 
my eate as the turn of affairs after the queen’s death ; 

which, all my hopes being cut off, I could have no 
ambition left unless 1 would have been a greater rascal 
than happened to suit with my temper. I therefore 
sat down quietly at my morsel, adding only thereto 
a principle of hatred to all succeeding measures and 
ministries by way of sauce to relish ray meat; and^I 
confess one point of conduct in my lady duchess s 
life has added much poignancy to it. There is a 
good Irish practical bull toward the end of your letter, 
where you spend a dozen lines in telling me you 
must leave off that you may give my lady duchess 
room to write, and so you proceed to within two or 
three lines of the bottom ; though I would have 
remiUed you my 200/. to have left place for as many 
more. 

TO THE DUCHESS. 

Madam, — My beginning thus low is meant as a 
mark of respect, like receiving your grace at the bot- 
tom of the stairs. I am glad you know your duty ; 
for it has been a known and established rule above i 
twenty years in England that the first advances have ' 
been oonstantlj made by all ladies who aspired to 
my acquaintance, and the greater their quality tlie 
greater were their advances. Yet 1 know not by 
what weakness 1 have condescended graciously to 
dispense with you upon this important article. 
Though Mr. Gay will tell you that a nameless per- 
son* sent me eleven messages before I would yield 
to a visit; I mean a person to whom he is infinitely 
obliged for being the occasion of the happiness he 
now enjoys under the protection and favour of my 
lord duke and your grace. At the same time 1 can- 
not forbear telling you, madam, that you are a little 
imperious in your manner of making your advances. 
You say perhaps you shall not like me : I affirm 
you are mistaken, which I can plainly demonstrate ; 
for I have certain intelligence that another person 
dislikes me of late, with whose likings yours have 
not for some time past gone together. However, if 
I shall once have the honour to attend your grace, 

I will out of fear and prudence appear as vain as I 
can that I may not know your thoughts of me. This 
is your own direction, but it was needless ; for 
Diogenes himself would be vain to liave received the 
honour of being one moment of his life in the 
thoughts of your grace. Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 

November 21 , 1730 . 

Madam, — I do now pity the leisure you have to read 
a letter from me ; and this letter shall be a history. 
First, therefore, 1 call you to witness that I did not 
attend on the queen till I had received her own re- 
peated messages ; which of course occasioned my 
being introduced to you. 1 never asked anything 
till upon leaving England the first time I desired 
from you a present worth a guinea, and from her 
majesty one worth ten pounds by way of a memorial. 
Yours 1 received, and the queen upon my taking 
leave of her made an excuse that she had intended a 
medal for me, which not being ready, she would 
send it me the Christmas following ; yet this was 
never done nor at all remembered when 1 went back 
to England the next year, and by her commands 
attended her as I had done before. I must now tell 
you, madam, that I will receive no medal from her 
majesty, nor anything less than her picture at hal|- 
length, drawn by Jervas ; and if he takes it from 

• He moans queen Caroline, and her neglect of Gay, which 
rseommended him to the duchess of Queriubcrry. 


another original, the queen shall sit at least twlcs 
for him to touch it up. 1 desire you will let hci 
majesty know this in plain words, although 1 have 
heard that 1 am under her displeasure. But this it 
a usual thing with princes as well as ministers upon 
every false representation ; and so I took occasion 
to tell the queen, upon the quarrel Mr. Walpole had 
with our friend Gay, the first time I ever had the 
honour to attend her. 

Against you 1 have but one reproach ; that when 
I was last in England, and just after the present 
king’s accession, I resolved to pass that summer in 
France, for which I had then a most lucky oppor- 
tunity, from which those who seemed to love me 
well dissuaded me, by your advice ; and when I sent 
you a note conjuring you to lay aside the character 
of a courtier and a favourite upon that occasion, 
your answer positively directed me not to go in that 
juncture ; and you said the same thing to my friends 
who seemed to have power of giving me hints, that 
I might reasonably hope for a settlement in Eng- 
land ; which God knows was no very great ambition, 
considering the station I should leave here of greater 
dignity, and which might have easily been managed 
to be disposed of as the queen pleased. If these 
hints came from you, I affirm you then acted too 
much like a courtier. But I forgive you, and 
esteem you as much as ever. You had your reasons 
which I shall not inquire into ; because I always 
believed you had some virtues, besides all the ac- 
complishments of mind and person that can adorn 
a lady. 

1 am angry with the queen for sacrificing my 
friend Gay to the mistaken piques of sir Robert 
Walpole about a libel written against him, although 
he were convinsed at the same time of Mr. Gay’s 
innocence ; and although, as 1 said before, 1 told 
her majesty the whole story. Mr. Gay deserved 
better treatment among you upon all accounts, and 
particularly for his excellent, unregarded Fables, 
dedicated to prince ’William, which 1 hope his royal 
highness will often read for his instruction. I wish 
her majesty would a little remember what 1 largely 
said to her about Ireland, when before a witness 
she gave me leave and commanded me to tell here 
what she spoke to me u})on that subject ; and or- 
dered me if I lived to see her in her present station 
to send her our grievances, promising to read my 
letter, and do all good offices in her power for this 
miserable and most loyal kingdom, now at the brink 
of ruin, and never so near as now*. As to myself, I 
repeat again that I never asked anything more than 
a trifle as a memorial of some distinction which her 
majesty graciously seemed to make between me and 
every common clergyman ; but that trifle was for- 
gotten, according to the usual method of princes, 
although I was taught to think myself upon a foot of 
pretending to some little exception. 

As to yourself, madam, I most heartily congratu- 
late with you for being delivered from the toil, the 
envy, the slavery, and vexation of a favourite ; where 
you could not always answer the good intentions 
that 1 hope you had. You will now be less teased 
with solicitatiens, one of the greatest evils in life. 
You possess an easy employment, with quiet of 
mind, although it be by no means equal to your 
merit ; and if it shall please God to establish your 
health, I believe and hope you are too wise to hope 
for more. Mr. Pope has ^ways been an advocate 
for your sincerity ; and even 1, in the character I 
gave you of yourself, allow-ed you as much of that 
virtue as could be expected in a lady, a courtier, and 
a favourite. Yet 1 confess 1 never heartily pledged 
jour health as a toast upon any other regards than 
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beauty, wit, good sense, and an unblemished cha- 
nuiier. For as to friendship, truth, sincerity, and 
other trifles of that kind, I never concerned myself 
about them ; because I knew them to be only parts 
of the lower morals, which are altogetlier useless at 
courts. 1 am content that you should tell the queen 
all I htve said of her ; and in my own words if you 
please. 

I could have been a better prophet in the charac- 
ter I gave you of yourself, if it had been good man- 
ners in the height of your credit to put you in mind 
of its mortality ; for you arc not the first by at least 
three ladies whom I have known to undergo the 
same turn of fortune. It is allowed that ladic's are 
often very good scaffoldings ; and I need not tell you 
the use that scaffoldings are put to by all builders as 
well political as mechanic. I should have begun 
this letter by telling you that I was encouraged to 
write it by my best friend and one of your great ad- 
mirers t who told me “ that from something tliat had 
passed between you he thought you would not re- 
ceive it ill.” After all, I know no person of your 
sex for whom I have so great an esteem as I do and 
believe 1 shall always continue to bear for you, 
1 mean a private person ; for I must except the 
queen, and it is not an exception of form ; because 
1 have really a very great veneration for her great 
qualities, although 1 have reason to complain of her 
conduct to me ; which 1 could not excuse' although 
•he had fifty kitigdoms to govern. 1 have but room 
to conclude with my sincere professions of being, 
with true respect, madam, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

PROM MR. GAY. 

Amesbury, December 6, 1730. 

Dear Sir, — Both your letters to my great satisfac- 
tion I have received. You were mistaken as to my 
being in town, for I have been here ever since the 
beginning of May. But the best way is to direct your 
letters always to the duke’s house in London, and 
they are sent hither by his porter. Wc shall stay 
here till after the holidays. You say wc deserve 
envy ; 1 think we do, for I envy no man either in 
town or out of it. We have had some visitors, and 
every one of them such as one would desire to visit. 
The duchess is a more severe check upon ray finances 
than ever you were, and 1 submit as 1 did to you, to 
comply to my own good. I was a long time before 
I could prevail with her to let me allow myself a 
pair of shoes with two heels, for I hud lost one, 
and the shoes were so decayed that they were not 
worth mending. You see by this that those who 
are the most generous of their own can be the most 
covetous for others. I hope you will be so good to 
me as to use your interest with her (for, whatever 
she says, you seem to have some) to indulge me 
with the extravagance suitable to my fortune. 

The lady you mention that dislikes you has no 
discernment. I really think you may safidy venture 
to Amesbury, though indeed the lady here likes to 
have her own way as well as you, which may some- 
times occasion disputes ; and I tell you beforehand 
that I cannot take your part. 1 think her so often 
in the right that you will have great difficulty to 
persuade me that she is in the wrong. Then there is 
another thing that I ought to tell you to deter you 
from this place, which is, that the lady of the house 
is not given to show civility to those she does not like. 
She speaks her mind and loves truth. For the un- 
commonness of the thing, I fancy your curiosity 
will prevail over your fear, and you will like to see 
•uch a woman. But I say no more till 1 know 
whether her grace will fill up the rest of the papei> 


FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSRERRT. 

Write I must, particularly now, as I have an op- 
portunity to indulge my predominant passion, contra- 
diction. 1 do in the first place contradict most things 
Mr. Gay says of me to deter you from coming here, 
which if you ever do, I hereby assure you, that un- 
less 1 like my own way better, you shall have yours ; 
and in all disputes you shall convince me if you can. 
But, by what I see of you, this is not a misfortune 
that will always happen ; for I find you are a great 
mistakcr. For example, you take prudence for impe- 
riousness ; it is from this first that I determined not 
to like one who is too giddy-headed for me to be 
certain whether or not I shall ever be acquainted 
with. I have known people take great delight in 
building castles in the air, but 1 should choose to 
build friends upon a more solid foundation. I would 
fain know you, for I often hear more good likeable 
things than it is possible any one can deserve. Fray 
come, lliat 1 may find out something wrong; for 1, 
and 1 believe most women have an inconceivable 
pleasure to find out any faults except their o\yn. M r. 
Fibber is made poet-laiireat. 1 am, sir, as mucli 
your humble servant as 1 can be to any person J do 
not know. C. Q. 

Mr. Gay is very peevish that I spell and write ill ; 
but 1 do not care ; for neither the pen nor I can 
do better. Besides, 1 think you have flattered me, 
and such people ought to be put to trouble. 

MR. OAY’S I'OSTSCUll’T. 

Now I hope you arc pleased, and that you will allow, 
for so small a sum as 200/., you have a lumping 
pennyworth 

PROM LORD CIIKSTKKFIELD. 

nuj,'ue, Decemher 1&, 1730. 

Sir, — You need not have made any excuses to me 
for your solicitations; on the contrary, I am ju’oud 
of being the first person to whom you have thought 
it worth your wliile to aj)])Iy, since those changes 
which you say drove you into distance and obscurity. 
I very well know the person you recommend to me, 
having lodged at bis liouse a whole summer at Ilieh- 
mond. 1 liave always beard a very good character of 
him, wliich alone would incline me to serve him, but 
your recommendation, 1 can assure you, will make me 
impatient to do it. However, that be may not again 
meet with the common fate of court suitors, nor I 
lie under the imputation of making court ])roniiHes, 
1 will exactly explain to you how far it is likely 1 
may be able to serve him. 

When first I had this office^ I took the resolution 
of turning out nobody ; so that I shall only l>a\e 
the disposal of those places that the death of the 
present possessors will procure me. Some old ser- 
vants that have served me long and faithfully have 
obtained the promises of the first four or five vacan- 
cies ; and the early solicitations of some of my par- 
ticular friends have tied me down for about as many 
more. But, after having satisfied those engagements, 
I do assure you, Mr. Launcclot shall he my first care. 
I confess his prospect is more remote than I eoiilcj 
have wished it, but as it is so remote he will not have 
the uneasiness of a disappointment if he gets no- 
thing, and if he gets something we shall both be 
pleased. 

As for his political principles, I am in ,^jo manner 
of pain about them. Were he a Tory, ] would ven- 
ture to serve him in the just expectation, that should 
I ever be charged with having preferred a Tory, the 
person who was the author of my crime would like- 

• Of lord-Blewurd of the king's hou&ebold, in which lie svn-- 
(•ceded the duke of Ikjrset, appointed lord-lieu tenant of Irelurd. 

2 T 2 
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wise be the author of my Tindieatioii. I am, with 
real enteem, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Chestemfield. 

FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. 

December 24. 1730. 

Since you, with a modest assurance, affirm you un- 
.lerstand and practice good manners better than any 
other person in either kingdom, I wish you would 
therefore put into very handsome terms my excuse 
to dean Swift that I have not answered his letter I 
received before the last ; for even prebendary Head 
assured my brother Harry that he, in all form and 
justice, took place of a colonel, as being a major- 
general in the chur ‘h ; and therefore you need not 
have called a council to know whether you or I were 
to write last ; because, as being but a poor courtesy 
lady, I can pretend to no place but what other people^s 
goodness gives me. This being settled, I certainly 
ought not to have written again ; but, however, I fear 
I should have been wrong enough to have desired 
the correspondence to be kept up, but that I have 
Iwen ill this fortnight, and of course lazy, and not 
in a writing mood. 

P^irst, as to Mrs. Barber, as I told you before, so I 
tell you the same again, that upon your recommenda- 
tion I shall be very glad to serve her, though I never 
did sec her ; and as I had not your letter till I went 
from Tunbridge, she passed unmarked by me in the 
crowd ; nor have 1 met with her since. She wrote 
tome to present *** poems to the duke and 
duchess of Dorset. 1 answered her letter and 
obeyed her commands. And as to her own, I shall 
most willingly subscribe ; though I am of the opi- 
nion we ladies are not a[>t to be gootl poets, especi- 
ally if we cannot spell ; but that is by way of invio- 
lable 8<‘cret between you and me. So much for this 
letter. Now to your last epistle, for which it seems 
1 am to give you thanks for honouring me with your 
commands. Well 1 do so, because this gets a proof 
that after so many years’ acquaintance there is one 
that will take my word ; which is a certain sign that 
1 have not often broke it. Therefore, behold the 
consequence is this ; I liave given my word to the 
duke of Dorset, that you would not so positively 
affirm this fact concerning Mr. Fox, without knowing 
the certain truth, that there is no deceit in this de- 
claration of trust. And though it has been recom- 
mended to him, as you say, he never did give any 
answer to it, nor designed it till be w as fully satisfied 
of the truth ; and even then 1 believe would not 
have determined to have done it, because it is an 
easy way of securing a place for ever to a family ; 
and were this to be an example, be it so many pence 
or so many pounds, for the future they would be in- 
heritances. 

So now not to show my power with bis grace (in 
spite of his dependants, who may cast their eyes on 
it), for that I dare affirm there never will be need of 
where justice or good nature is necessary ; bnt to 
shew you his depeudance on your honour and inte- 
grity, he gives me leave to tell you ii shall certainly 
be done ; nor does this at all oblige you to give the 
thanks you seem so desirous to give ; for at any time 
whensoever you have any business, service, or request 
to make to his grace of Dorset (whether my proper 
business or not), till you two are better acquainted 
with one another's merits, 1 shall be very glad to 
ahow how sincerely 1 am your friend and faithful 
bumble servanti £. Gbemain.^ 


TO MRS WHITEWAY. 

Decemfter 28, 1730. 

You might give a better reason for restoring my book, 
that it was not wortli keeping. 1 thought by tiie 
superscription that your letter was written by a man, 
for you have neither the scrawl nor the spelling af 
your sex. You live so far off, and I belief are so 
seldom at home, and 1 am so ill a visitor, that it is 
no wonder we meet so seldom : but if you knew 
what 1 say of you to others, you would believe it wag 
not for want of inclination ; 1 mean what 1 say of 
you as 1 knew you formerly ; for as to what you are 
now, I know but little. I give you the good wishes 
of the season ; and am with true esteem and affec- 
tion, yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO LADY SANTRY. 

[1730, at a conjecture.] 

Madam, — My reason for waiting on you some time 
ago was grounded on the esteem I always had for 
you ; which continued still the same, although 1 had 
hardly the least acquaintance with your lord, nor 
was at all desirous to cultivate it, because I did not 
at all a])prove of his conduct. In two or three days 
after 1 satv you at sir Compton Domville’s [lady 
Santry's brother] house, all my acquaintance told 
me how full the town was of the visit I had made 
you, and of the cruel treatment you received from 
me, with relation to your son [lord Santry]. I will 
not believe your ladyship was so weak as to spread 
this comj)laiiit yourself ; but I lay it wholly to those 
two young women who were then in the same room, 
I suppose as visitors. But if you were really dis- 
contented, and thought to publish your discontent in 
aggravating words, 1 must cut off at least nine- tenths 
of the friendship I had for you, and list you in the 
herd of Irish ladies whose titles, or those of their 
husbands, with me, never have the weight of a fea- 
ther or the value of a pebble 1 imagined you had 
so much sense as to understand that all I said was in- 
tended for the service both of you and your son. 1 
have oflcn spoken much more severely to persons of 
much higher quality than your son, and in a kingdom 
where to he a lord is of importance ; and 1 have re- 
ceived hearty thanks, as well as found amendment. 
One thing I shall observe upon your account, which is 
never to throw away any more advice upon any Irish 
lord or his mother ; because I thought you would be 
one of the last to deceive me. 

I called four times at the house where you lodge, 
and you were always denied, by which, 1 suppose, 
you would have me think you are angry, whereas 1 
am the person who ought to complain, because all I 
had said to you proceeded from friendship, and a 
desire of reforming your son. But that desire is now 
utterly at an end. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

January 5, 1731. 

My Lord, — I i*eturn your lordship my most humble 
thanks for the honour and favour of your letter, and 
desire your justice to believe that in writing to you 
a second time I have no design of giving you a 
second trouble. My only end at present is to beg 
your pardon for a fault of ignorance. I ought to 
have remembered that the arts of courts are like those 
of play ; where if the most expert he absent for a few 
months, the whole system is so changed that he has 
no more skill than a new beginner. Yet I cannot hut 
wish that your lordship had pleased to forgive one who 
has been an utter stranger to public life above sixteen 
years. Bussy Rahutin himself, the politest person 
of his age, when he was recalled to court after a long 
banishment, appeared ridiculous there ; and n hat 
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dreasing your lordship) in the prime of your life, in 
the height of fortune, favour, and merit ; so distin- 
guished by your active spirit and greatness of your 
genius t I do here repeat to your lordship that I lay 
the fault of my misconduct entirely on a friend whom 
I exceedingly love and esteem, whom I dare not 
name,*and who is as bad a courtier by nature as 1 
am grown by w'ant of practice, God forbid that your 
lordship should continue in an employment, however 
great and honourable, where you only can be an 
ornament to the court so long until you have an 
0 |)portunity to provide offices for a dosen low people 
like the poor man whom I took the liberty to men- 
tion ! and God forbid that in one particular branch 
of the king’s family there should ever be such a mor- 
nility as to take away a doaen of his meaner servants 
in less than a dozen years. 

Give me leave, in further excuse of my weakness, 
.o confess that, besides some hints from my friends, 
your lordship is in great measure to blame for your 
obliging manner of treating me in every place where 
I had the honour to see you ; which I acknowledge 
to have been a distinction that I had not the least 
pretence to, and consequently as little to ground 
upon it the request of a favour. 

As I am an utter stranger to the present forms of 
the world, I have imagined more than once that 
your lordship’s proceeding with me may bo a refine- 
ment introduced by yourself ; and that as in my time 
tl»e most solemn and frequent promises of great men 
usually failed against all probable appearances, so 
that single slight one of your lordship may by your 
generous nature early succeed against all visible im- 
possibilities. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BOLINOBROKE. 

January 17, 

1 BEGIN my letter by telling you that my wife ha^ 
been returned from abroad about a month, and thaf 
h<T health, though feeble and precarious, is better 
than it has been these two years. She is much your 
servant, and as she has been her own physician with 
some success imagines she could be yours with the 
same. Would to God you was within her reach. 
She would, I believe, prescribe a great deal of the 
medicina animi without having recourse to the books 
of Trismegistus. Pope and 1 should be her princi- 
pal apothecaries in the course of the cure ; and 
though our best botanists complain that few of tlie 
herbs and simples which go to the composition of 
these remedies are to be found at present in our soil, 
yet there are more of them here than in Ireland ; be- 
■jides, by the help of a little chemistry the most tiox- 
ious juices may become salubrious and rank poison 
specific. Pope is now in my library with me, and 
writes to the world — to the present and to future 
ages — while I begin this letter which he is to finish to 
you. What good he will do to mankind J know not; 
this comfort he may be sure of, he cannot do less 
than you have done before him. I have sometimes 
thought that if preachers, hangmen, and moral 
writers keep vice at a stand, or so much as retard the 
progress of it, they do as much as human nature ad- 
mits ; areal reformation* is not to be brought about 
by ordinary means ; it requires those extraordinary 
means which become punishments as well as lessons: 
national corruption must be purged by national ca- 

* Bolingbroke has enlai^ed on this topic in his philosophical 
works, intending to depreciate cliristianity by showing that it 
h.-u not had a general meet on the morals of mankind, nor pro- 
(iiK'cd a real refoitnaiion) an argument nothing to the pur]>ose, 
mnr any impeachment of the doctrim s of thu gospel, even if it 
Were funded, as it certainly is not. 


lamities. Let us hear from you. We deserve tbit 
attention because we desire it, and because we lie- 
lieve that you desire to hear from us. 


PROM MR, PULTENEY. 

London. February 9, 1731. 

Dkar Sir, — Among the many compliments I have 
received from my friends on the birth of iny son, I 
assure you none gave me greater pleasure than the 
kind letter you honoured me with on the occasion. 
When you were last in England your stay was so 
short that 1 scarce had time, and very few opportuni- 
ties, to convince you how great a desire I had to bear 
some share of your esteem ; but should you return 
this summer I hope you will continue longer among 
118 . Lord Bolingbroke, lord Bathurst, Pope, my- 
self, and others of your friends are got togetlier in a 
country neighbourhood, which would be much en- 
livened if you would come and live among us. Mrs, 
Pulteney joins with me in the invitation, and is 
much obliged to you for remembering her. She bid 
me tell you that she is determined to have no more 
children unless you will ])ronuse to come over and 
christen the next : you see how much my happiness 
in many respects dcjiends upon your promise. I 
have always desired Pope when he wrote to you to 
remember my compliments ; and I can assure you 
with the greatest truth, though you have much older 
acquaintances, that you have not in England a friend 
that loves and lionours you more than I do, or can be 
with greater sincerity than I am, your most humble 
and obedient servant, W. Pultenky, 

P.S. — If any of our pamphlets (with which we 
abound) are ever sent over to Ireland, and you 
think them worth reading, you will perceive liow 
low they arc reduced in point of argument on one 
side of the question. This has driven certain peo- 
ple to that last resort of calling names. Villain, 
traitor, seditious rascal, and such ingenious appel- 
lations have frequently been bestowed on a couple 
of friends of yours. Such usage has made it ne- 
cessary to return the same polite language, and 
there has been more Billingsgate stuff’ uttered from 
the press within these two months than ever wag 
known before. Upon this Dr. Arbuthnot haa 
written a very humorous treatise, which be 
showed me this morning ; wherein he proves from 
many learned instances that this sort of altercation 
is ancieiTt, elegant, and classical ; and that what 
the world falsely imagines to be polite, is truly 
gothic and barbarous. He shows how the godg 
and goddesses used one another ; dog, bitcli, and 
wliore were pretty common expressions among 
them : kings, heroes, ambassadors, and orators 
abused one another much in the same way : and 
he concludes that it is a pity this method of objur- 
gation should be lost. His quotations from 
Homer, Demosthenes, ^Eschines, and Tully are 
admirable ; and the whole is very humorously con- 
ducted. I take it for granted he will send it you 
himself as soon as it is printed. 

FROM LADY ELIZABETH GERMAIN. 

February 23. 1781. 

Now were you in vast hopes you should hear no 
more from me, I being slow in my motions : but do 
not fiatter yourself ; you began the correspondence, 
set my pen a-going, and God knows when it will 
end ; for I had it by inheritance from my father ever 
to please myself when I could ; and though I do not 
just take the turn my mother did of fasting and 
praying, yet to be sure that was her pleasure too, or 
else she would not have been so greedy of it. 1 do 
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not we to deliver your messages this great while to 
lieutenant Head, he having been dead these two 
years ; and thou^ he had, as you say, a head, I loved 
him very well; but, however, from ray dame Wad- 
gar V first impression have ever had a natural antipa- 
thy to spirits. 

1 have not acquaintance enough with Mr. Pope, 
which 1 am sorry for, and expect you should come 
to England in order to improve it. If it was the 
queen and not the duke of Grafton that picked out 
such a laureat [Colley Cibber], she deserves his 
poetry in her praises. 

Your friend Mrs. Barber has been here. I 6nd 
she has some request ; but neither you nor she has 
yet let it out to me what it is : for certainly you can- 
not mean that by subscribing to her book ; if so I 
shall be mighty happy to have you call that a favour; 
for surely there is nothing so easy as what one can do 
oneself, nor anything so heavy as what one must 
ask other people for ; though I do not mean by this 
that I shall ever he unwilling when you require it, 
yet shall be much happier when it is in my own 
)»owcr to show how sincerely I am my old friend's 
most faithful humble servant, E. Germain. 

Mrs. Lloyd is much yours ; but dumber than ever, 

having a violent cold. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

March 20, nsi. 

I THINK it is above three months since 1 wrote to 
you in partnership with the duchess. About a fort- 
night since 1 wrote to you from Twickenliain for 
Mr. Pope and myself. He was then disabled from 
writing by a severe rheumatic pain in his arm, but 
is pretty well again, and at present in town. Lord 
Oxford, lord Bathurst, he, and 1 dined togt'thcr yes- 
terday at Barnes, with old Jaeo!) Tonson, where we 
drank your health. I am again by the advice of 
physicians grown a moderate wine-drinker, after an 
abstinence of above two years ; and now look upon 
myself as qualified for society us before. 

I formerly sent you a slate of the accounts be- 
tween us. Lord Bathurst has this day paid me your 
principal and interest. The interest amounted to 
12/., and I want your directions how to dispose of 
the principal, which must lie dead till I receive 
your orders. I had a scheme of buying two lottery- 
tickets for you and keeping your principal entire. 
And as all my good fortune is to come, tb show you 
that 1 consult your advantage I will buy two more 
for myself, and you and I will go halves in the 
10,000/. That there will be a lottery is certain : the 
scheme is not yet declared, but I hear it will not be 
the most advantageous one, for we are to have but 
3/. per cent. 

I solicit for no court favours, so that I propose to 
buy the tickets at the market-price when they come 
out, which will not be these two or three months. If 
you do not like to have your money thus disposed of, 
or if you like to trust to your own fortune rather than 
to share in mine, let me have your orders ; and at 
the same time tell me what I shall do with tlie prin- 
cipal sum. 

I came to town the 7th of January last with the 
duke and duchess, about business, for u fortnight : 
as it depended upon others we could not get it done 
till now. Next week we return to Amesbury in 
Wiltshire for the rest of the year; but the best way 
is always to direct to me at the duke’s in Burlington- 
gardens, near Piccadilly. I am ordered by the 
duchess to grow rich in the manner of sir John 
Cutler, 1 have nothing at this present Mrriting but 
• Thu deaf housekeeper at lord Berkeley’s. 


my frock that was made at Salisbury and a bob peri* 
wig. I persuade myself that it is shilling weather at 
seldom as possible, and have found out that there are 
few court visits that are worth a shilling. In short, 1 
am very happy in my present independency : 1 envy 
no man, but have the due contempt of voluntary slaves 
of birth and fortune. 1 have such a spite against 
you that 1 wish you may long for my compai^ as I 
do for yours. Though you never write to me, you 
cannot make me forget you ; so that, if it is out oi 
friendship you write so seldom to me, it does not 
answer the purpose. Those who you like should 
remember you, do so whenever 1 see them. I be- 
lieve they do it upon their own account, for 1 know 
few people who are solicitous to please or flatter me. 
The duchess sends you her compliments, and so 
would many more if they knew of my writing to 
you. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBOKE AND MR. POPE. 

March 29, 1731. 

I HAVE delayed several posts answering your letter 
of January Just, in hopes of being able to speak to 
you about a project which concerns us both, but me 
the most, since the success of it would bring us to- 
gether. It has been a good while in my head and 
at my heart ; if it can be set a-going you shall hear 
of it. I was ill in the beginning of the winter for 
near a week, but in no danger either from the nature 
of my distemper or from the attendance of three 
physicians. Since that bilious intermitting fever I 
liave had, as I had before, better health than the re- 
gard I have paid to health deserves. We are both 
in the decline of life, ray dear dean, and have been 
some years going down the hill ; let us make the 
passage as smooth as we can. Let us fence against 
physical evil by care and the use of those means 
which experience must liave pointed out to us ; let 
us fence against moral evil by philosophy. I re- 
nounce the alternative you propose. But we may, 
nay (if we will follow nature, and do not work up 
imagination against her plainest dictates), we shall of 
course, grow every year more indifferent to life, and 
to the affairs and interests of a system out of which 
we are soon to go. This is much better than stu- 
pidity. The decay of passion strengthens philosophy, 
for passion may decay and stupidity not succeed. 
Passions (says Pope, our divine, as you will see one 
time or other) are the galas of life ; let us not com- 
plain that they do not blow a storm. What hurt 
does age do us in subduing what we toil to subdue 
all our lives ? It is now six in the morning ; I recal 
the time (and am glad it is over) when about this 
hour I used to be going to bed, surfeited with plea- 
sure or jaded with business ; my head often full of 
schemes, and my heart as often full of anxiety. Is it 
a misfortune, think you, that I rise at this hour, re- 
freshed, serene, and culm t that the past and even 
the present affairs of life stand like objects at a dis- 
tance from me, where I can keep off the disagreeables 
so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer to mel Passions 
in their force would bring all these, nay, even future 
contingencies, about my ears at once, and reason 
would but ill defend me in the scuffle. 

1 leave Pope to speak for himself, but I must tell 
you how much my wife is obliged to you. She says 
she would find strength enough to nurse you if you 
were here, and yet, God knows, she is extremely 
weak ; the slow fever works under and mines the 
constitution ; we keep it off sometimes, but still it 
returns and makes new breaches before nature can 
repair the old ones, I am not ashamed to say to 
you that I admire licr more every hour of my life 
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Death It hot to her the king of terrors ; she beholds 
him without the least. When she suffers much she 
wishes for him is a deliverer from pain ; when life 
is toletable she looks on him with dislike, because he 
is to separate her from those friends to whom she is 
more attached than to life itself.* You shall not stay 
for my next as long as you have for this letter; 
and in* every one Pope shall write something much 
belter than the scraps of old philosophers, which were 
the presents, munuscula, that stoical fop Seneca used 
to send in every epistle to his friend Lucilius. 

P.S. BY MR. POPE. 

My lord has spoken justly of his lady ; why not I 
of my mother t Yesterday was her birthday, now 
entering on the ninety-first year of her age ; her 
memory much diminished, but her senses very little 
hurt, her sight and hearing good ; she sleeps not ill, 
eats moderately, drinks water, says her prayers; and 
this is all she does. I have reason to thank God 
for continuing so long to me a very good and tender 
])arent, and for allowing me to exercise for some 
years those cares wliich are now as necessary to her 
as hers have been to rne. An object of this sort 
daily before one’s eyes very much softens the mind, 
but perhaps may hinder it from the willingness of 
contracting other ties of the like domestic nature 
when one finds how painful it is even to enjoy the 
lender j)lcasiire8. 1 have formerly made so strong 
efforts to get and to deserye a friend ; perhaps it 
were wiser never to attempt it, but live extempore, 
and look upon the world only as a place to ])a8s 
tlirough, just pay your hosts their due, disperse a 
little charity, and hurry on. Yet urn I just now' 
writing (or rather planning) a book^' to make man- 
kind look upon this life with comfort and pleasure, 
and put morality in good humour. And just now 
too I am going to see one I love very tenderly ; and 
to-morrow to entertain several civil people, wliom if 
we call friends it is by the courtesy of England. .Sec, 
iiejuvat ire sub umbras,'^ While we do live we must 
make the best of life. 

“ Cantantes licet iisrpie (minus via lojdat) eamus,”^ 
as the sliepherd sai(l in Virgil when the road was 
long and heavy. 1 am yours. 


FROM LORD BOLINGHKOKK AND MR. I»OPE. 

You may assure yourself that if you come over this 
spring you will find me not only got back into the 
habits of study, but devoted to that historical task 
which you have set me these many years. 1 am in 
hopes of some materials which will enable me to 
work in the whole extent of the plan I propose to 
myself. If they are not to be had I must accommo- 
date my plan to this deficiency. In the mean time 
Pope has given me more trouble than he or 1 
thought of ; and you will be surprised to find that I 
have been partly drawn by him, and partly by my- 
self, to write a pretty large volume upon a very grave 
and very important subject ; that I have ventured to 

• Slie was niece to mudame de Maintenon, educated at St. 
(/Vr, and was a woman of a beautiful person aSl very agree- 
able manners. Her letters were written in very elegant 
French. She was a woman of much obiM‘rvation< Madame 
de Maintenon mentions her in her letters. Dr. Trapp told me 
that, lord Boliugbroke boasting one day of his former gallan- 
tries, she said to him, smiling, “ When 1 look at you methinks 
I see the ruins of u fine old Roman acpieduct; but the water 
Inis ceast^d to flow.” 

** TheEssjiy on Man and alludes to the arguments he uses 
to make men satisfied even with their present state, without 
looking to another. Young wrote his “ Night Thought^” in 
direct opposition to tliis view of human life, but which. In truth, 
Young h^ painted in colours too dark and uncomfortable. 

* ** Thus, thus it pleases us to pass through life.” 

^ “ Let ns still go singing on, to beguih* the tediousness of 
the way.” 
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pay no regard whatever to any authority except a 
sacred authority, and that I have ventured to start a 
thought wliich must, if it is pushed as successfully 
as 1 think it is, render all your metaphysical theology 
both ridiculous and abominable. There is an ex- 
pression in one of your letters to me which makes 
me believe you will come into my way of thinking 
on this subject ; and yet I am persuaded that divines 
and freethinkers would both be clamorous against it 
if it was to be submitted to their censure, as 1 do 
not intend that it shall. The passage I mean is 
that where you say you told Dr. Delany the grand 
points of Christianity ought to be taken as infallible 
revelation, &c.* 

It happened that while 1 was writing this to you 
the doctor came to make me a visit fiom London, 
where I heard he was arrived some time ago ; he 
was in haste to return, and is, I perceive, iu great 
haste to print. He left with me eight Dissertations,** 
a small part, as 1 understand, of his work, and de- 
sired me to peruse, consider, and observe upon them 
against Monday next, when he will come down 
again. By what 1 have read of the two first I find 
myself unable to serve him. The principles he rea- 
sons upon are begged in a disputation of tins sort, 
and the manner of reasoning is by no means close 
and conclusive. I'lie sole advice I could give him 
in conscience would be that which he would take ill 
and not follow. 1 will get rid of this tusk as well 
as 1 can, for I esteem the man, and should be sorry 
to disoblige him wliere 1 cannot serve him. 

As to retirement and exercise, your notions are 
true : the first should not be indulged so much as to 
render us savage, nor the last neglected so as to 
impair health. But 1 know men who, for fear of 
being savage, live witli all who live with them ; and 
who, fo i)re8erve their health, saunter away half their 
time. Adieu ; Pope calls for the paper, 

P.S. BY MU. POPE. 

I HOPE wliat goes before will be a strong motive to 
your coming. God knows if ever I shall sec Ireland: 
1 shall never desire it if you can be got hither, or keep 
here. Y'^et I think I shall be, loo soon, a free man 
[by his mother’s death]. Your recommendations I 
constantly give to those you mention ; though some 
of tliem 1 see but seldom, and am every day more 
retired. 1 am less fond of the world, and Jess curious 
about it, yet no way out of humour, disappointed, or 
angry, though in rny way I receive us many injuries 
as my betters ; but I do not feel them, therefore I 
ought not to vex other people, nor even to return 

* In this maxim all bigotiMl divin»\s ami frccthinkiuu poli- 
ticians a^rwe ; the ot»e, for four of disturbing the established re- 
ligion: the otlier, lest that distnrbanee shuuhl prove injurious 
to their administration of the stale. And would they l)o con- 
tent to tjik<; these points for granted themselves withotit injuring 
those in their fortunes and reputations who arc for inquiring 
into ami setliing them on their right grounds, I think noliody 
would envy their jiiety or their wisdom ; hut wlu*u they begin 
to perscciite those who venture to assume this natural liberty, 
then they unmask their Ijypjwirisy and Machiavelianbrn. 

h The work here alluded to wjis the first volume of Dr. 
Delany’s '* Revelation Examined with Candour,” )>ublished 
1732; a work written in a florid and deel.imntory style, and 
with a greater degree of learning anul ingenuily than of sound 
reason and argument. The same may be said of the author’s 
** Life of King David.” Witness the first disserbition, on the 
forbidden fruit; the s«>cond. concerning the knowledge of the 
brute world conveyed to Adam ; the lltivd, oi the knowledge 
of marriage given to Adam ; the sixth, concerning the diniculties 
and objections that lie against the Mosaic account of the tail ; 
the filteenth, on some diffirulties relntinij to Noah's ark con* 
sidered. The best of his works seems to be his “ Reflect iont 
on Polygamy.” Dr. Dtdany was an amiable, benevolent, and 
virtuous man ; a character far supi’rior to that uf the abluAt 
controversial writer His " Defence of Revelation” is of « 
very dtfl'en nt cast from such solid and masterly works m the 
bishop of IJand.ifTs “ Apol-igy for the Bible,” and archd<'«i>^'a 
Palcv’s " Evident:. 8 of Christianity.” 
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injnries. I ptss almott til my time at Dawley and 
at home ; my lord (of which I partly take the merit 
to myself) is as much estranged from politics as I 
am. Let philosophy be ever so vain, it is less vain 
now than politics, and not quite so vain at present 
as divinity : I know nothing that moves strongly 
hut satire, and those who are ashamed of nothing 
else are so of being ridiculous. I fancy, if we three 
were together but for three years, some good might 
be done even upon this age, 

I know you will desire some account of my health ! 
it is as usual, but my spirits rather worse. I write 
little or nothing. You know I never had either 
taste or talent for politics, and the world minds no- 
thing else. I have personal obligations which I 
will ever preserve to men of different sides ; and I 
wish nothing so much as public quiet, except it be 
my own quiet, 1 think it a merit if 1 can take off 
any man from grating or satirical subjects merely on 
the score of party; and it is the greatest vanity of 
my life that 1 have contributed to turn my lord 
lloliiigbroke to subjects moral, useful, and more 
worthy his pen. Dr. Delaiiy's book is what 1 can- 
not commend so much as dean Berkeley’s, though 
it has many things ingenious in it, and is not de- 
licicnt in the writing part ; but the whole book, 
though he meant iX, ad populum^ is, 1 think, purely 
ad clerum. Adieu. 

TO KR. GAY. 

Dublin. April IS. 17S1. 

YotJR situation is an odd one ; the duchess is your 
treasurer, and Mr. Pope tells me you are the duke’s. 
And 1 had gone a good way in some verses on that 
occasion, prescribing lessons to direct your conduct 
in a negative way, not to do so and so, 4cc., like 
other treasurers ; how to deal with servants, tenants, 
or neighbouring squires, which I take to be coui tiers, 
parliaments, and jirinccs in alliuiiee, and so the 
parallel goes on, but grows too long to please me : 
I prove that poets are the fittest persons to be trea- 
surers and managers to great persons, from their 
virtue and contempt of money, &c. Pray why did 
you not get a new heel to your shoe, unless you 
would make your court at St. James’s by affecting 
to imitate the prince of Lilliputt But the rest of 
your letter being wholly taken up in a very bad cha- 
racter of the duchess, 1 shall say no more to you, 
but apply myself to her grace. 

Madam, — Since Mr. Gay affirms that you love to 
have your own way, and since I have the same per- 
fection, I will settle that matter immediately, to 
prevent those ill consequences he apprehends. Your 
grace shall have your own way in all places except 
your own house and the domains about it. There, 
and there only, I expect to have mine, so that you 
have all the world to reign in, bating only two or 
three hundred acres and two or tliree houses in 
town or country. I will likewise, out of my special 
grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, allow 
you to be in the right against all humankind except 
myself, and to be never in the wrong but when you 
differ from me. You shall have a greater privilege 
in the third article of speaking your mind, which I 
shall graciously allow you now and then to do even 
to myself, and only rebuke you when it does not 
please me. 

Madam, I am now got as far as your grace’s letter, 
which having not read this fortnight (having been 
out of town, and not daring to trust myself with the 
carriage of it), the presumptuous manner in which 
you begin had slipped out of iny memory. But 1 
forgive you to the seventeenth line, where you begfli 


to banish me for ever by demanding me to answer 
all the good character some partial friends have gives 
me. Madam, I have lived sixteen years in Ireland, 
with only an intermission of two summers in Eng- 
land, and consequently am fifty years older than I 
was at the queen’s death, and fifty thousand times 
duller, and fifty millions times more peevish, per- 
verse, and morose ; so that under these disadvtntages 
1 can only pretend to excel all your other acquaint- 
ance about some twenty bars’ length. Pray, madam, 
have you a clear voice 1 and will you let me sit at 
your left hand at least within three of you, for of 
two bad ears my right is the best! My groom tells 
me that he likes your park, but your house is too 
little. Can the parson of the parish play at back- 
gammon and hold his tongue t is any one of your 
women a good nurse if I should fancy myself sick 
for four-and -twenty hours! how many days will you 
maintain me and my equipage ! When these pre- 
liminaries are settled, 1 must be very poor, very 
sick, or dead, or to the last degree unfortunate, if I 
do not attend you at Amesbury. For I profess you 
are the first lady that ever I desired to see since the 
first of August, 1714, » and I have forgot the date 
when that desire grew strong upon me, but I know 
I was not then in England, else I would have gone 
on foot for that happiness as far as to your house in 
Scotland. But I can soon recollect the time by 
asking some ladies here the month, the day, and the 
hour, when I began to endure their company, which, 
however, I think was a sign of my ill judgment, for 
I do liot perceive they mend in anything but envying 
or admiring your grace. I dislike nothing in your 
letter but an affected apology for bad writing, bad 
spelling, and a bad pen, which you pretend Mr. 
Gay found fault with, wherein you affront Mr. Gay, 
you affront me, and you affront yourself. False 
spelling is only excusable in a chambermaid, for 1 
would not pardon it in any of your waiting-women. 
Pray God preserve your grace and family, and give 
me leave to expect that you will be so just to re- 
member me among those who have the greatest 
regard for virtue, goodness, prudence, courage, and 
generosity ; after which you must conclude that I 
am, with the greatest respect and gratitude, madam, 
your grace’s must obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, &c* 

TO MR. GAT. 

I HAVE just got yours of February 24, with a post- 
script by Mr. Pope. I am in great concern for him ; 
1 find Mr. Pope dictated to you the first part, and 
with great difficulty some days after added the rest. 
I see his weakness by his hand- writing. How 
much does his philosophy exceed mine ! 1 could not 
bear to see him : 1 will write to him soon. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

April 19, 1731. 

I NEVER designed to have written to you any more, 
because you bantered and abused me so grossly in 
your last, ^o flatter a man from whom you can get 
nothing, nor expect anything, is doing mischief for 
mischief sake, and consequently highly immoral. 
However, I will not carry my resentments so far as 
to stand by and see you undone without giving you 
both notice and advice. Could any man but you 
think of trusting John Gay with his money ! None 
of his friends would ever trust him with his own 
whenever they could avoid it. He has calUd in the 
200/. I had of yours : I paid him both principal 
and interest. I suppose by this time he has lost 

» Th« day on >vhic h quev'ti Anno died, wlien all lus hopes 4 
more prefcrmim* wrre lost. 
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it. I give you notice you must look upon it as 
intiihilated. 

Now, as 1 have considered your deanery brings 
you in little or nt)thing, and that you keep servants 
and horses, and frequently give little neat dinners, 
which are more expensive than a few splendid en- 
tertainments ; besides which you may be said to 
water^our flock with French wine, which altogether 
must consume your substance in a little while ; I 
have thought of putting you in a method that you 
may retrieve your affairs. In the first place, you 
must turn off all your servants and sell your horses ; 

I will find exercise for you. Your whole family 
must consist of only one sound wholesome wench. 
She will make your bed and warm it, besides w’ash- 
ing your linen and mending it, darning your stock- 
ings, &c. But to save all expense in housekeeping 
you must contrive some way or other that she 
should have milk ; and I can assure you it is the 
opinion of some of the best physicians that women’s 
milk is the wholesomest food in the world. 

Besides, this regimen, take it altogether, will cer- 
tainly temper and cool your blood. You will not 
be such a boutefeu as you have been, and be ready, 
upon every trifling occasion, to set a whole kingdom 
in a flame. Had the drapier been a milksop, poor 
Wood had not suffered so much in his reputation 
and fortune. It will allay that fervour of blood, and 
quiet that hurry of spirits, which breaks out every 
now and then into poetry, and seems to commu- 
nicate itself to others of the chapter. Y^ou would 
not then encourage Delany and Stopford in their 
idleness, but let them be as grave as most of their 
order are with us. I am convinced they will sooner 
get preferment then than in the way they now are. 
And I shall not be out of hopes of seeing you a 
bishop in time, when you live in that regular way 
which I shall propose. In short, in a few years you 
may lay up money enough to buy even the bishopric 
of Durham. For if you keep cows instead of horses 
in that high-walled orchard, and cultivate by your 
own industry a few potatoes in your garden, the 
maid will live well, and be able to sell more butter 
and cheese than will answer her wages. You may 
preach then upon temperance with a better grace 
than now that you arc known to consume seven or 
eight hogsheads of wine every year of your life. 
You will be mild and meek in your conversation, 
and not frighten parliament- men, and keep even 
lord-lieutenants in awe. You will then be qualified 
for that slavery which the country you live in and 
the order you ])rofe88 seem to be designed for. It 
will take off that giddiness in your head which has 
disturbed yourself and others. The disputes be- 
tween sir Arthur® and my lady will for the future be 
confined to prose ; and an old thorn may be cut 
down in peace and warm the parlour chimney with- 
out heating the heads of poor innocent people and 
turning their brains. 

You ought to remember what St. Austin says, 
Poesis est vinum dfemonum. Consider the life you 
now lead ; you warm all that come near you with 
your wine and conversation ; and the rest of the 
world with your pen dipped deep in St. Austin’s 
vinum deemonum. 

So far for your soul’s health. Now, as to the 
health of your body ; 1 must inform you that part 
of what I prescribe to you is the same which our 
great friar Bacon prescribed to the pope who lived 
in his days. Read his “ Cure of Old Age and Pre- 
servation of Youth,” chapter the 12th, You used 
to say that you found benefit from riding. The 

• Sir Arthur Acheson, at whose seat, in a \ illagc crIUhI Mar- 
k»; 4iil, in Ireland, the dean sometimes made a long visit. 


French, an ingenious people, used the word cAcroii- 
eher inatead of montm' a chevalt and they look iqion 
it as the same thing in effect. 

Now if you will go on after this in your old wayi^ 
and ruin your health, your fortune, and your repu- 
tation, it is no fault of mine. I have pointed out 
the road which will lead you to riches and prefer- 
ment ; and that you may have no excuse from en- 
tering into this new course of life, upon pretence of 
doubling whether you can get a person properly 
qualified to feed you and compose your new family, 
1 will recommend you to John Gay, who is much 
better qualified to bring increase from a woman than 
from a sum of money. But if he should be lazy 
(and he is so fat that there is some reason to doubt 
him) 1 will, without fail, supply you myself, that 
you may be under no disappointments. Bracton 
says, Ci i{junctio marts et fwmirim est jure natures, 
Y"ide Coke upon Littleton. Calvin’s case, Ist vol. 
Reports. 

This I send you from my closet at Richkings,® 
where I am at leisure to attend serious affairs ; but 
when one is in town there are so many things to 
laugh at that it is very difficult to compose one’s 
thoughts even long enough to write a letter of ad- 
vice to a friend. If I see any man serious iu that 
crowd I look upon him for a very dull or designing 
fellow. By the bye, I am of opinion that folly and 
cunning are nearer alii."!! than people are aware of. 
If a fool runs out his fortune and is undone we say 
the poor man has been outwitted. Is it not as rea- 
sonable to say of a cunning rascal who has lived 
miserably and died hated and despised to leave a 
great fortune behind him, that he has outwitted him- 
self 1 In short, to be serious about those trifles 
which the majority of mankind think of conse- 
quence seems to me to denote folly, and to trifle 
with those things which they generally treat judi- 
crously may denote kiuivery. 1 have observed that 
in comedy the best actor plays the ])art of the droll, 
while some scrub rogue is made the hero or fine 
gentleman. So in this farce of life, wise men pass 
their time in mirth, while fools only are serious. 
Adieu, (’ontinue to be merry and wise ; but never 
turn serious or cunning. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

April 21, 1731. 

Dear Sir, — The fortune of the person you interest 
yourself in amounts to at present (all debts paid) 
about 3400Z. ; so that, whatever other people think, 
1 look upon him, as to fortune, to be ha[)py ; that is 
to say, an independent creature. 1 have been in 
expectation, post after post, to have received your 
directions about the disposal of your money, which 
lord Bathurst paid into my hands some time ago. 1 
left that sum, with 200/. of my own, in Mr. Hoare’s 
hands at my coming out of town. If I hear nothing 
from you I shall do with it as I do with my own. I 
made you a proposal about purchasing lottery-tickets 
in partnership with myself ; that is to say, four 
tickets between us. This can be done with the 
overplus, with the interest -money I have received ; 
but in this 1 will do nothing till I hear fri m you. 

I am now got to my residence at Arnesbury ; get- 
ting health and saving money. Since I have got 
over the impediment to a writer, of water-drinking, 
if 1 can persuade myself that 1 have any wit, and 
And 1 have inclination, I intend to write, though, 
as yet, I have another impediment, for I have not 
provided myself with a scheme. Ten to one but I 
shall have a propensity to write against vice, and 
I who can tell how far that may offend! But an 
A scut of his turdahip’s in Buckingham»hire. 
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ftuth«>r should consult his genius rather than his in- 
terest if he cannot reconcile them. Just before I 
left London I made a visit to Mrs. Barber. I wish 
I could anywise have contributed to her subscrip- 
tion, I have always found myself of no consequence, 
and am now of less than ever ; but I have found out 
a way, in one respect, of making myself of more con- 
sequence, which is by considering other people of 
less. Those who have given me up 1 have given 
up ; and in short, I seek after no friendships, but 
am content with what I have in the house. And 
they have subscribed, and I proposed it before Jo. 
Taylor, who, upon hearing she was a friend of yours, 
offered his subscription, and desired his compli- 
ments to you. I believe she has given you an ac- 
count that she has some prospect of success from 
other recommendations to those 1 know; and I 
have not been wanting upon all occasions to put in 
my good word, which 1 fear avails but little. Two 
days ago I received a letter from Dr. Arbuthnot, 
which gave me but a bad account of Mr. Pope's 
iK'alth. I have written to him, but have not heard 
from him since I came into the country. If you 
know the pleasure you gave me you would keep 
your contract of writing more punctually ; and espe- 
cially you would have answered my last letter, as it 
was about a money affair, and you have to do with 
a man of business. 

Your letter was more to the duchess than to me, 
so 1 now leave off to offer her the paper. 

POSTSCRIPT BY THE DUCHESS. 

It was Mr. Gay’s fault that 1 did not write sooner, 
which, if I hud, I should hope you would have 
been here by this time ; for I have to tell you all 
your articles are agreed to, and that I only love niy 
own way when I meet not witli otliers whose ways 
1 like better. I am in great hoj)e8 that 1 shall ap- 
j)rove of yours, for, to tell you the trutli, 1 am at 
present a little tired of my own. I have not a clear 
or distinct voice except when I am angry ; but I am 
a very good nurse when people do not fancy them- 
selves sick. Mr, Gay knows this, and he knows too 
how to play at backgammon. Whether the parson 
of the parish can I know not ; but if he cannot hold 
liis tongue I can. Pray set out the first fair wind, 
and stay with us as long as ever you jjlease. I can- 
not name any fixed time that I sliall like to main- 
tain you and your equipage ; but if I do not happen 
to like you I know I can so fur govern my temper 
as to endure you for about five days. So come away 
directly ; at all hazards you will be allowed a good 
l)reathing-timc. I shall make no sort of respectful 
conclusions ; for till I know you I cannot tell what 
1 urn to you. 

MR. gay’s postscript. 

The direction is to the duke of Queensberry’s, in 
llurlington-gardeiis, Piccadilly. Now I have told 
you this you have no excuse from writing but one, 
which is coming; get over your lawsuit and receive 
your money. 

The duchess adds, “ He shall not write a word 
more from Amesbury, in Wiltshire. Your groom 
w as mistaken, for the house is big enough, but the 
park is too little.” 


FROM MR. GAY. 

Amoabury, April 27, 1781 

Dear Sir, — Yours without a date I received two 
days after my return to this place from London, 
where I stayed only four days. I saw Mr. Pope, who 
is mueli better. I dined with him at lord Ox ford *8; 
who never fails drinking your health and is always 
very inquisitive after everything that concerns you.* 


Mr. Pulteney had received your letter, and Bcemcd 
very much pleased with it ; and I thought you very 
much too in the good graces of the lady. Sir WiL 
Ham Wyndham, who you will by this time have 
heard has buried lady Catherine, was at Dawley in 
great affliction. Dr. Arbuthnot I found in good 
health and spirits. His neighbour, Mr. Lewis, was 
gone to Bath. Mrs. Patty Blount I saw two oI^;hree 
times ; who will be very much pleased when she 
knows you so kindly remember her. I am afraid 
Mrs. Howard will not be so well satisfied with the 
compliments you send her. I breakfasted twice with 
her at Mrs. Blount’s, and she told me that her indis- 
position had prevented her answering your letter. 
This she desired me to tell you, that she would write 
to you soon ; and she desires you will accept of her 
compliments in the mean time by me. You should 
consider circumstances before you censure. It will 
be too long for a letter to m^e her apology ; but 
when 1 see you I shall convince you that you mis- 
take her.* This day before I left London I gave 
ordem for buying two South-Sea or India bonds for 
you, which carry 4/. per mif., and are as easily 
turned into ready money as bank-bills, which by this 
time 1 suppose is done. I shall go to London again 
for a few days in about a fortnight or three weeks, and 
then I will take care of the twelve pound affair wiih 
Mrs. Launcelot, as you direct ; or, if 1 hear of Mr. 
Pope’s being in town, I will do it sooner, by a letter 
to him. W hen I was in town (after a bashful fit for 
having writ something like a love-letter, and in two 
years making one visit) I wrote to Mrs. Drelincourt 
to apologise for my behaviour, and received a civil 
answer, but had not time to see her ; they are natur- 
ally very civil ; so that I am not so sanguine to in- 
terpret this as any encouragement. 1 find by Mrs. 
Barber that she very much interests herself in her 
afihir, and indeed from everybody who knows her 
she answers the character you first gave me. 

Whenever you come to England, if you will put 
that confidence in me to give me notice, I will meet 
you at your landing-place and conduct you hither. 
You have experience of me as a traveller; and 1 
promise you I will not drop you on the road for any 
visit whatever. You tell me of thanks that 1 have 
not given. I do not know what to say to people who 
will be perpetually laying one under obligations : my 
behaviour to you shall convince you that 1 am very 
sensible of them, though I never once mention them. 
1 look upon you as my best friend and counsellor. 

I long for the time when we shall meet and converse 
together. I will draw you into no great company, 
besides those 1 live with. In short, if you insist 
upon it, I will give up all great company for yours. 
These are conditions that I can hardly think you will 
insist upon after your declarations to the duchess, who 
is more and more impatient to see you : and all my fear 
is that you will give up me for her, which, after my un- 
gallant declaration, would be very ungenerous. But 
we will settle this matter together when you come to 
Amesbury. After all, I find I have been saying no- 
thing ; for speaking of her I am talking as if I were 
in my own power. You used to blame me for over- 
solicitude about myself. I am now grown so rich, 
that I do not think myself worth thinking on : so 
that I will promise you never to mention myself 
or my own affairs ; but you owed it all to the inqui- 
sitiveness of your friendship, and ten to one but you 
will every now and then draw me in to talk of myself 
again. I sent you a gross state of my fortune already. 
1 have not room to draw it out in particulars. When 
you come over the duchess will state it you. I have 
See huly Betty Germaiu's letters, of November 7, 1782, aud 
February 8, 1.32 8. 
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no room for her to write, bo that I will say no- 
thing till my letter is gone ; but she would not for- 
give me if I did not send her compliments. 

TD VENT090. 

April SB. 1781. 

Sib, — Your letter has lain by me without ackow- 
ledgin^ it longer than I intended, not for want of 
civility, but because I was wholly at a loss what to 
say; for, as your scheme of thinking, conversing, 
and living, differs in every point diametrically from 
mine, so I think myself the most improper person 
in the world to converse or correspond with you. 
You would be glad to be thought a proud man, and 
yet there is not a grain of pride in you ; for you 
are pleased that people should know you have been 
acquainted with persons of great names and titles, 
whereby you confess that you take it for an honour, 
which a proud man never does ; and besides you 
run the hazard of not being believed. You went 
abroad and strove to engage yourself in a desperate 
cause, very much to the damage of your fortune, and 
might have been to the danger of your life if there 
had not been, as it were, a combination of some who 
would not give credit to the account you gave of your 
transactions, and of others who, either really or pre- 
tending to believe you, have given you out as a dan- 
gerous person ; of which last notion I once hinted 
something to you ; because, if what you repeated of 
yourself were true, it was necessary that you had 
either made your peace, or must have been prose- 
cuted for high treason. The reputation (if there be 
any) of having been acquainted with princes and 
other great persons arises from its being generally 
know to others, but never once mentioned by our- 
selves, if it can possibly be avoided. I say this per- 
fectly for your service ; because an universal opinion 
among those who know or have heard of you, that 
you have always practised a direct contrary proceed- 
ing, has done you more hurt than your natural under- 
standing left to itself could ever have brought upon 
you. The world will never allow any man that 
character which he gives to himself, by openly con- 
fessing it to those with whom he converses. Wit, 
learning, valour, great acquaintance, the esteem of 
good men, will be known, although we should en- 
deavour to conceal them, however they may pass un- 
rewarded ; but I doubt our own bare assertions upon 
any of those points will very little avail, except in 
tempting the hearers to judge directly contrary to what 
we advance. Therefore, at this season of your life, I 
should be glad you would act after the common 
custom of mankind, and have done with thoughts of 
courts, of ladies, of lords, of politics, and all dreams 
of being important in the world. 1 am glad your 
country life has taught you Latin, of which you were 
altogether ignorant when I knew you first ; and I 
am astonished how you came to recover it. Your 
new friend Horace will teach you many lessons 
agreeable to what I have said, for which I could refer 
to a dozen passages in a few minutes, I should be 
glad to see the house wholly swept of these cobwebs, 
and that you would take an oath never to mention a 
prince or princess, a foreign or domestic lord, an 
intrigue of state or of love ; but suit yourself to the 
climate and company where your prudence will be 
to pass the rest of your life. It is not a farthing 
matter to you what is doing in Europe, more than 
to every alderman who reads the news in a coffee- 
house. If you could resolve to act thus, your under- 
standing is good enough to qualify you for any con- 
veisation in this kingdom. Families will receive 
you without fear or restraint ; nor watch to hear 
you talk in the grand style, laugh when you are 
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gone, and tell it to all their acquaintance. It is a 
happiness that this quality may, by a man of sense, 
be as easily shaken off as it is acquired, especially 
when he has no proper claim to it ; for you were not 
bred to be a man of business ; you never were called 
to any emp loyments at courts ; but destined to be a 
private gentleman, to entertain yourself with country 
business and country acquaintance ; or at best with 
books of amusement in your own language. It is an 
uncontrolled truth, that no man ever made an ill figure 
who understood his own talents, nor a good one who 
mistook them. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 5, 1781. 

I FANCY you have comforted yourself a long lime 
with the hopes of hearing no more from me ; but y jv 
may return your thanks to a downright fit of the 
gout in my foot, and as painful a rheumatism that 
followed immediately after in my arm, which bound 
me to my good behaviour. So you may perceive I 
should make a sad nurse to Mr. Pope, who finds the 
effects of age and a crazy carcase already. However, 
if it is true what I am informed, that you are coming 
here soon, I oxi)ect you should bring us together ; 
and if he will bear me with patience, I shall hear 
him with pleasure. 

I do not know what number of chaplains the duke 
of Dorset intends to carry over ; but as yet I have 
heard of but one that he has sent, and he as worthy, 
honest, sensible aman as any 1 know, — Mr. Brandreth, 
who I believe was recommended to your acquaint- 
ance. I have not been in a way of seeing Mrs. 
Barber this great while ; but I bear (and I hope it is 
so) that she goes on in her subscription very well ; 
nor has the lady she so much hrared done her any 
harm, if she endeavoured it, wliich is more than 1 
know that she did. 1 believe you will find by my 
writing that it is not quite easy to me, so 1 will 
neither toaze you nor trouble myself longer, who am 
most sincerely, your faitliful humble servant, 

E. Gkkmain. 

TO MR. rOTE. 

Dublin, June 12, 1781. 

I DOUBT habit has little power to reconcile us with 
sickness attended by ])ain. With me the lowness of 
spirits has a most unhappy eflect ; 1 am grown less 
patient with solitude, and harder to be pleased with 
company ; which I could formerly better digest, when 
I could be easier without it than at present. As to 
sending you anything that I have written since I left 
you (either verse or prose), I can only say that I have 
ordered by my will, that all my papers of any kind 
shall be delivered you to dispose of as you please. I 
have several things that I have had schemes to finish 
or to attempt, but I very foolishly put off the trouble, 
as sinners do their repentance ; for 1 grow every day 
more averse from writing, which is very natural, and 
when I take a pen, say to myself a thousand times 
non est tanti. As to those papers of four or five 
years past, that you are pleased to require soon, they 
consist of little accidental things writ in the country, 
family amusements never intended further than to 
divert ourselves and some neighbours ; or some 
effects of anger on public grievances here, which 
would be insignificant out of this kingdom. Two 
or three of us liad a fancy, three years ago, to write 
a weekly paper, and call it an “ Intelligencer/’ But 
it continued not long, for the whole volume (it was 
reprinted in I^ondon, and I find you have seen it) 
was the work only of two, myself and Dr. Sheridan. 
If we could have got some ingenious young man to 
have been the munager, who should have published 
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all that might be tent to him, it might have continued 
longer, for there were hints enough. But the printer 
here could not afford such a young man one farthing 
for his trouble, the sale being so small, and the price 
one halfpenny ; and so it dropped. In the volume 
you saw (to answer your questions), the 1, 3, 5, 7, 
were mine. Of the 8th I writ only the verws (very 
uncorrcct, but against a fellow [Richard Tighe] we 
all hated), the 9th mine, the 10th only the verses, 
of those not the four last slovenly lines ; the I5th is a 
pamphlet of mine printed before, with Dr. Sheridan’s 
preface, merely for laziness, not to disappoint the 
town; and so was the 19th, which contains only a 
parcel of facts relating purely to the miseries of Ire- 
land, and wholly useless and unentertaiuing. As to 
other things of mine, since 1 left you ; there are in 
prose, a View of the State of Ireland a “ Pro- 
ject for Eating Children and a “ Defence of Lord 
(’arterct in verse, a “ Libel on Dr. Dclany and Lord 
(’arterct a “ Letter to Dr. Delany on the Libels 
writ against him the Barrack” (a stolen copy) ; 
the “Lady’s Journal the “ Lady’s Dressing-room” 
(a stolen copy) ; the “ Plea of the Damned” (a stolen 
copy) : all these have been printed in London. (I forgot 
to tell you that the Tale of Sir Ralph” was sent from 
England.) Besides these there are five or six (per- 
haps more) papers of verse written in the north, but 
perfectly family things^ two or three of which may 
1)0 tolerable, tlic rest but indifferent, and the humour 
only local, and some that would give offence to the 
limes. Such as they are, I will bring them, tolerable 
or bad, if I recover this lameness, and live long 
enough to soe you either here or there. I forget 
again to tell you that the “Scheme of paying Debts 
by a Tax on Vices,” is not one syllable mine, but of a 
young clergyman whom 1 countenance ; he told me 
it was built upon a passage in Gulliver, where a pro- 
jector hath something upon the same thought. This 
young man*’ is the most hoj)eful we have ; a book 
of his poems was j)rinted in London ; Dr. Delany is 
one of his patrons ; he is married and has children, 
and makes up about 100/. a-) ear, on which he lives 
decently. The utmost stretch of his ambition is, to 
gather up as much superfluous money as will give 
him a sight of you and half an hour of your pre- 
senee; after which, he will return home in full satis- 
faction, and in proper time die in peace. 

My poetical fountain is drained, and I profess I 
grow gradually so dry that a rhvme with me i.s almost 
as hard to find as a guinea, and even j)rose 8i)ecula- 
tions tire me almost as much. Yet I liave a thing 
in prose,*^ begun above twenty-eight years ago and 
almost finished, (twill make a four-shilling volume, 
and is such a jx'rfcction of folly that you shall never 
hear of it till it is printed, and then you shall be left 
to guess. Nay, 1 have another of the same age,^ 
which will require a long time to j)erfect, and is worse 
than the former, in which I will serve you the same 

way, I heard lately from Mr. , who promises to 

be less lazy in order to mend his fortune. But women 
who live by their beauty, and men by their wit, are 
seldom provident enough to considt'r that both wit 
and beauty will go off with years, and there is no 
living upon the credit of what is past. 

I am in great concern to hear of my lady Boling- 
brdke’s ill health returned upon her, and I doubt 

A vary cxceltent, because perfect, sort of primitive verses, 
which never roee above daily topics and the chat of the times. 
Tlie greatest part of Swift’s itoeti^ is of this kind. 1 know nut 
of any work of the dean’s that can be strictly called poetical, 

liards of this speanes arc numerous. 

Bis name was Pilkington ; and he was husbaul of the lady 
who wr»»te “ Memoirs of her own Life.” * 

^ I’ dite Couvcraition. 

* Directions to Servants. 


my lord will find Dawley too solitary without lief* 
In that neither he nor you are companions young 
enough forme, and I believe the best part of the rea- 
son why men are said to grow children when they 
are old is because they cannot entertain themselves 
with thinking; which is the very case with little 
boys and girls, who love to be noisy among their 
playfellows. I am told Mrs. Pope is withom pain, 
and I have not heard of a more gentle decay, without 
uneasiness to herself or friends ; yet I cannot but 
pity you, who are ten times the greater sufferer, by 
having the person you most love so long before you 
and dying daily ; and I pray God it may not affect 
your mind or your health. Jonathan Swift. 

A COUNTERFEIT LETTER TO THE QUEEN.* 

Dublin, June 22, 1781. 

Madam, — I have had the honour to tell your majesty, 
on another occasion, that provinces labour under one 
mighty rni8fi)rtuniie, which i«, in a great, measure, 
the cause of all the rest ; and that is, tliat they are for 
the most part far removed from the prince‘.s eye ; and, 
of consequetice, from the influence both of his wisdom 
and goodness. This is the case of Ireland beyond 
expression! 

There is not one mortal here who is not well satis- 
fied of your majesty's good intentions to all your 
people : and yet your subjects of this isle are so far 
from sharing the effects of your good dispositions in 
any equitable degree ; are so far from enj«)ying all the 
good to which they are ontitlecl from your majesty’s 
most gracious inclinations; that they often find great 
difficulty how to enjoy even the relief of complaint. 

To omit a thousand other instances, there is one per- 
son of Irish birth, eminent for genius and merit of 
many kinds, an honour to her country and to her sax : 

I will l)e bold to say, not less so in her sphere than your 
majesty in yours. And yet all talents and virtues 
have not yet been able to influence any one |>er8on 
about your majesty so far as h) introdnee her into 
your least notice. As I am your majesty's most duti- 
ful and loyal subject, it is a debt I owe your majesty 
to acquaint you that Mrs. Barber, the best female 
piet of this or perhaps of any age, is now in your ma- 
jesty’s capital ; known to lady Hertfi)rd, lady Torring- 
ton, lady Wal])ole, &c. ; a momaii whose genius is 
honoured by every man of genius in this kingdom, and 
either honoured or envied by every man of genius in 
England. 

Your majesty is justly reverenced for those great 
abilities with which God has blessed you ; for your 
regard to learning and your zeal for true religion. 
Complete your character by your regard to persons of 
genius ; e8j)ec:ally those who make the greatness of 
their talents, alter your majesty's example, subservient 
to the good of mankind and the glory of God; which 
is most remarkably Mrs. Barber’s case and character. 

Give me leave to tell you, tnadam, that every sub- 
ject of understanding and virtue throughout your 
dominions is aupoiiited by Providence of your council. 
And this, madam, is an oi)en and an honest apology 
for this trouble ; or, to speak more properly, for this 
dutiful information. It is your tnie interest, tluit all 
your subjects should see that merit is regarded by you 
in one instance ; or rather, that it is not disregarded in 
any instance. Let them daily bless God for every 
gift of wisdom and goodness b^towed upon you, and 
pray incessantly for the lung continuance of them ; 
as doth your majesty's most dutiful and loyal subject 
and servant, Jonathan Swift. 

» Tims indorsed by Dr. Swift : “ Counterfeit letter from n> » 
to the oiKH*n. M*nt to me by Mr. Pope: dated June 22, WJl ; 
reccivwl J‘dy 19, 1731 ; giveo by the countess of Suffolk.” 
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TO MR GAY. 

Dublin. June W. mi. 

Etbi since I received your letter I have l^eeii upon 
a balance about going to England, and landing at 
Bristol, to pass a month at Amesbury, as the duchoss 
has given me leave. But many difficulties have inter- 
fereda first, I thought I had done with my lawsuit, 
and so did all my lawyers, but my adversary, after 
being in apjiearanoe a protestant these twenty years, 
has declared he was always a papist, and consequently 
by the law here cannot buy nor (I think) sell ; so that 
1 am at sea again, for almost all I am worth. But I 
have still a worse evil; for the giddiness 1 was subject 
to, instead of coming seldom and violent, now con- 
stsmtly attends me more or less, though in a more 
peaceable manner, yet such as will not qualify me to 
live among the young and healthy : and the duchess, 
in all her youth, spirit, and grandeur, will make a 
very ill nurse, and her women not much better. 
Valetudinarians must live where they can command 
and scold : I must have horses to ride ; 1 must go to 
bed and rise when 1 please, and live where all mortals 
are subservient to me. I must talk nonsense when I 
please, and all who are present must commend it. I 
must ride thrice a- week, and walk three or four miles 
besides every day. 

I always told you Mr. was good for nothing 

but to be a rank courtier. I care not whether he ever 
writes to me or no. He and you may tell this to the 
duchess, and I hate to see you so charitable, and such 
a cully ; and yet 1 love you fur it l>ecau8e 1 am one 
myself. 

You are the silliest lover in Christendom : If you 

like Mrs. , why do you not command her to 

take you f if she does not, she is not worth pursuing ; 
you do her too much honour ; she has neither sense 
nor taste if she dares to refuse you, though she had 
10,000/. I do not remember to have told you of thanks 
that you have not given, nor do I understand your 
meaning, and I am sure I had never the least thoughts 
of any myself. If I am your friend, it is for my own 
reputation, and from a princijile of self-love ; and I 
sometimes reproach you for not honouring me in letting 
the world know we are friends. 

I see very well how matters go with the duchess in 
regard to me. I heard her say, “ Mr. Gay, fill your 
letter to the dean, that there may be no room for me ; 
the frolic is gone far enough, I have written thrice, 1 
will do no more ; if the man has a mind to come let 
him come; what a clutter is here! Positively I will 
not write a syllabic more." She is an ungrateful 
duchess, considering how many adorers I have pro- 
cured her here, over and above the thousands she had 
oefore. I cannot allow you rich enough till you are 
worth 7000/., which will bring you 300/. per annum, 
aud this will maintain you, with the perquisite of 
sponging while you are young, and when you are old 
will afford you a pint of port at night, two servants and 
an old maid, a little garden, and {ren and ink — pro- 
vided you live in the country. Have you no scheme 
either in verse or proset The duchess should keep 
you at hard n^eat, and by that means force you to 
write ; and so I have done with you. 

Madam, — Since I began to grow old I have found all 
ladies become inconstant, without any reproach from 
their conscience. If I wait on you, I declare that one 
of your women (whichever it is tliat has designs upon 
a chaplain) must be my nurse, if I happen to be sick 
or peevish at your house ; and in that case you must 
suspend your domineering claim till I recover. Your 
omitting the usual appendix to Mr. Gay’s letters has 
done me infinite mischief here ; for while you con- 
tinued them you would wonder how civil the ladies 
Here were to me^ and how much they have altered 


since. I dare not confess that I liave descended so 
low as to write to your grace, after the abominable 
neglect you have been guilty of ; for if they but sus- 
pected it 1 should lose tliem all. One of them, who 
had but an inkling of the matter, (your grace will 
hardly believe it,) refused to beg my pardon upon her 
knees for once neglecting to make my rice-milk. 
Pray, consider this, and do your duty, or dread the 
consequence. I promise you sliall have your will six 
minuses every hour at Amesbury, and seven in London, 
while I am in health: but if I happen to be sick 1 
must govern to a second. Yet, properly speaking, 
there is no man alive with so much truth and respect 
your grace's most obedient aud devoted servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE DUCHESS OP QUKENSBEIIRY AND MR. 

GAY. 

THE DUCHKSS. 

July 18, 1731. 

You are my dear friend, I am sure, for you are har<l 
to be found : that you are so is certainly owing to 
some evil genius. For if you say true, this is the very 
projierest place you can rejiair to. There is not a head 
here upon any of our shoulders that is not at some 
times worse than yours can possibly lie at the worst ; 
and not one to com])are with yours when at best, ex- 
cept your friends are your sworn liars. So in one resjiect 
at least you will find things just os they could be 
wished. It is further necessary to assure you that 
the duchess is neitlicr healthy nor young; she lives in 
all the spirits she can, and with as little grandeur as 
she can possibly. She too, as well as you, can scold 
aud command ; but she can be silent and obey if she 
pleases; and then for a good nurse, it is out of dispute 
that she must prove nn excellent one, who has been so 
experienced in the infirmities of others and of her own. 
As for talking nonsense, provided you doit on purpose, 
she has no objection : there is some sense in nonsense, 
when it does not come by chance. In short, I am 
very sure that she has set her heart upin 8(?eing you at 
tills place. Here are women enough to attend you, 
if you should happen not to approve of her. She has 
not one fine iady belonging to her or her house. She 
is impatient to be governed, and is cheerfully deter- 
mined that you shall quietly enjoy your own will and 
pleasure os long as ever you please. 

MR. GAY. 

You shall ride, you shall walk, and she will be glad 
to follow your example : and tliis will be doing good 
at the same time to her and yourself. I had not heard 
from you so long, that 1 was in fetirs about you, ami 
in the utmost impatience for a letter. 1 had llattereil 
myself your lawsuit was at an end, and that your own 
money was in your own pocket; ami about a month 
ago 1 was every day ex{)ecting a summons to Bristol. 
Your money is either getting or losing something ; for 
I have placed it in the funds. For I am grown so 
much a man of business, that is to say, so covetous, that 
I cannot bear to let a sum of money lie idle. Yoiir 
friend Mrs. Howard is now countess of Suff’olk. 1 am 
still so much a dupe that I think you mistake her. 
Come to Amesbury, and you and I will dispute this 
matter; and the duchess will he judge. But I fancy 
you will object against her; for I will be so fair to 
you as to own that 1 think she is of my side; but in 
short, you shall choose any impartial referee you please. 
I have heard from her; Mr. Pope has seen her ; I beg 
you would suspend your judgment till we talk over 
this affair together ; for 1 fancy by your letter you have 
neither heard from her nor seen her ; so that you can- 
not at present he as gooil a judge as we are. 1 will 
be a dupe for you at any time : therefore 1 lajg it ol 
you that you would let me be a dujie iu quiet. 
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At yoa hare had several attacks of the giddiness you 
at present complain of, and that it )tas formerly left 
you, I will hope that at this instant you are perfectly 
well j though ray fears were so very great before I re- 
ceived your letter, that I may probably flatter myself, 
and think you better than you are. As to my being 
a manager for the duke, you have been misinformed. 
Upon the discharge of an unjust steward, he took tlie 
adfmiriistration into his own hands. I own, I was 
called in to his assistance, when the state of affairs was 
til the greatest confusion. Like an ancient Roman, I 
came, put my helping hand to set afl’airs right, and as 
soon as it was done 1 am retired again as a private 
man. 

THE DUCHESS. 

What you imagined you heard her say was a gocnl 
deal in her style : it was a thousand to one she hatl 
said so ; but 1 must do her the justice to say that she 
did not either in tliought or word. I am sure slic 
wants to be lieiter acquainted witli you ; for which she 
has found out ten thoiisaud reasons, that we will tell 
you if you will come. 

MR. OAY. 

nv your letter I cannot guess whether we are likely to 
see you or not. Why might not the Amesbury Downs 
make you better ? 

THE DUCHESS. 

Dear Sir,— -Mr. Gay tells me I must write upon his 
line for fear of taking up too much room. It was his 
fault that 1 omitted my duty in his last letter, for he 
never told me one word of writing to you till he had 
sent away his letter. However, as a mark of my great 
humility, I shall be ready and glad to ask your pardon 
upon my knees as soon as ever you come, though not 
in fault. I own this is a little mean-8])irited ; which 1 
hope will not make a had impression, considering you 
are the occasion. 1 suhmit to all your conditions ; so 

g ray, come ; for I have not only jiromised myself, but 
Ir. Gay also, tlie satisfaction to hear you talk as much 
nonsense as you can possibly utter. 

MU. GAY. 

You will read in the Gazette of a friend of yours who 
has lately had the dignity of being disgraced;* for he, 
and everybody, except five or six, look vipou it in the 
same light. 1 know, were you here, you would con- 
gratulate him upon it. 1 paid the twelve pounds to 
Mrs. I.iauucelot, for the uses you directed. I have no 
scheme at present, either to raise my fame or fortune. 
I daily reproach myself for my idleness. You know 
one cannot write wlieu one will. I think and reject: 
one day or other, perhajis, 1 may think on something 
that may engage me to write. You and 1 are alike in 
one particular, 1 wish to be so in many ; I mean, that 
we hate to write upon other fidks’ liints. I love to have 
my own scheme, and to treat it in my own way. This, 
perhaps, may be taking too much upon myself, and 1 
may make a bad choice ; but 1 can always enter into a 
scheme of my own with more ease and pleasure tluui 
into that of any other body. I bmg to see you; 1 long 
to he^ir from you ; I wish you health ; I wish you haj)- 
piness ; and I should be very hapoy myself to be wit- 
ness that you enjoyed my wiibet. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Ally SO, tnsi. 

Sir, — 1 wrote you a long letter not many days 
ago, which therefoi'e did not arrive until after your last 
that 1 received yesterday, with the enclosed from me 

• WilUttm Pulteney, psq., who, July 1. 1731, w«», by order of 
King Oeorgo II., struck out of the list of the iirivy-council, and 
|.ut out of all tho tionimissinns of the p‘a(?e. 


the queen. You hinted something of this in a formei 
letter : 1 will tell you sincerely how the affair staniis. 
I never was at Mrs. Barber's bouse in my life, except 
once that 1 chanced to pass by her shop, was desired to 
walk in, and went no further, nor stayed three minutes. 
Dr. Delany has been long her protector ; and he, being 
many years my acquaintance, desired my goodwoiBcea 
for her, and brought her several times to the deanery. 
1 knew she was poetically given, and, for a woman, had 
a sort of genius that way. She apjieared very modest 
and pious, and 1 lielieve was sincere, and wholly turned 
to poetry. I did conceive her journey to England 
was on the score of her trade, being a woollen-drajier, 
until Dr. Delaney said she had a design of printing 
her poems by subscription, and desired I woubl befriend 
her; which I did, chiefly by your means; the doctor 
still urging me on : upon whose request I wrote to her 
two or three times, because she thought that my coun- 
tenancing her might be of use. Lord Carteret very 
much l>efrieiided her, and she seems to have made her 
way not ill. As for those tliree letters you mention, 
supposed all to be written by me to the queen on Mrs. 
Barber’s account, esjiecially the letter which liears my 
name, I can only say that the apprehensions one may 
be apt to have of a friend s doing a foolish thing is an 
effect of kindness : and God knows who is free from 
jdaying the fool some time or other. But in such a de- 
gree as to write to the queen, who has used me ill with- 
out any cause, and to write in such a manner as the 
letter you sent me, and in such a style, and to have so 
much zeal for one almost a stranger, and to make sucIj 
a description of a woman as to prefer her before all 
mankind ; and to instance it os one of the greatest 
grievances of Ireland that her majesty has not encou- 
raged Mrs. Barber, a woollen-draper’s wife, declined in 
the world, because she has a knack at versifying ; was 
to sujipose or fear a folly so transcendant that no man 
could be guilty of who was not fit for Bedlam. V'ou 
know the letter you sent enclosed is not my hand ; and 
why I should disguise, and yet sign my name, should 
seem unaccouutal)le : especially when I am taught, and 
have reason to believe, that 1 am under the queen's 
displeasure on many accounts, and one very late, for 
having fixed up a stone over the burying-place of the 
duke of Schomi)erg, in my cathedral : which, however, 
I was assured by a worthy person, who solicited that 
aftair last summer with some relations of the duke, 
“ that her majesty, on hearing the matter, said they 
ought to erect a monument.” Yet 1 am told assuredly, 
that the king, not long ago, on the representation and 
complaint of the Prussian envoy, (with a hard name,) 
who has married a grand-daughter of the duke, said 
publicly in the drawing-room “ that I liad put up 
that stone out of malice, to raise a quarrel between his 
majesty and the king of Prussia.” This iierhaps may 
be false, because it is absurd : for I thought it was a 
Wliiggish action to honour duke Schornberg, who was 
so instrumental in the revolution, and was stadt- 
holdor of Prussia, and otherwise iu the service of that 
electorate, which is now a kingdom. You will observe 
the letter sent me concluded “ your majesty's loyal 
subject;” which is absolutely absurd; for we are only 
subjects to the king, and so is her majesty herself. 1 
have had the happiness to be known to you abova 
twenty years; and 1 appeal whether you have known 
me to exceed the common indiscretions of mankind ; or 
that, when I conceived myself to have been so very ill- 
used by her majesty, whom I never attend but on her 
own commands, 1 should turn solicitor to her for Mrs. 
Barber i If the queen had not an inclination to think 
ill of me, she knows me too well to believe in her own 
heart that 1 should be such a coxcomb. I am pushed 
on by that unjust suspicion to give up so much of niy 
discretion as to write next post to my lady Suffolk on 
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Am occasion, and to desire site will show what I write 
to Ae queen ; alAough I have as much reason to com- 
plain of her as of her majesty, upon the score of her 
pride and negligence, which make her fitter to be an 
Irish lady Aan an English one. You told me ** she 
complained that 1 did not write to her when I did, 
upon your advice, and a letter that required an answer, 
•he wanted the civility to acquit herself. I shall not 
be less in the favour of God, or the esteem of my friends, 
for either of Aeir majesties' hard thoughts, which tliey 
only take up from misrepresentations. The first time 
I saw the queen, I took occasion, upon the subject of 
Mr. Gay, to complain of that very treatment which in- 
nocent {)ersons often receive from princes and great 
ministers, that they too easily receive bad impressions ; 
and although they are demonstrably convinced that 
those impressions had no grounds, yet they will never 
•hake them off. This I said upon Sir Robert Walpole's 
treatment of Mr. Gay about a libel ; and the queen fell 
entirely in with me, yet now falls into the same error. 
As to the letter** 

accidents, and out of perfect commiseration, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. 

July 24, 1781. 

Madam, — I give you joy of your new title, and of the 
consequences it may have, or hath had, on your rising 
at court, whereof I know nothing but by common fame; 
for, you remcmlier how I prophesied of your behaviour, 
when you should come to l)e a great lady, at the time 
I drew your character ; and hope you have kept it. I 
wrote to you some time ago, by the advice of Mr. Pope : 
I wrote to you civilly ; but you did not answer my let- 
ter, although you were not tlien a countess ; and if you 
were, your neglect was so much the worse ; for your 
title has not increased your value with me, and your 
conduct must be very good if it will not lessen you. 
Neither should you have heard from me now if it were 
not on a particular occasion. I find, from several in- 
stances, that I am under the queen's displeasure ; and, 
os it is usual among princes, without any manner of 
reason. I am told there were three letters sent to her 
majesty in relation to one Mrs. Barber, who is now in 
London and soliciting for a subscription to her poems. 
It seems the queen thinks that these letters were writ- 
ten by me : and I sconi to defend myself even to 
her majesty, grounding my scorn upon the opinion I 
had of her justice, her taste, and good sense ; especially 
when the last of those letters, whereof I have just re- 
ceived the original from Mr. Pope, was signed with my 
name : and why I should disguse my hand, which you 
know very well, and yet write my name, is both ridi- 
culous and unaccountable. Last post I wrote my 
whole sentiments on the matter to Mr. Pope, who tells 
me, that you and he vindicated me on all the three 
letters which, indeed, was but bare justice in you 
both, for he is my old Iriend, and you are in my debt 
on account of the esteem I had for you. I desire you 
would ask the queen, “ whether, since the time I had 
the honour to be known to her, I ever did one sin- 
gle action, or said one single word, to disoblige her?" 
I never asked her for anything : and you well know 
that when I had an intention to go to France, about the 
time that Ae late king died, I desired your opinion (not 
as you were a courtier) whether I should go or not : 
and that you absolutely forbid me, as a thing that 
would look disaffected, and for other reasons, wherein, 
I confess, I was your (lupe as well as somebody’s else : 
and. for want of that journey, 1 fell sick, and was forced 

a Here the paper is accidentally tom. There seem to be want- 
ing eight small quarto lines, which conclude with those few 
words on the back of the page, wliich follow the aster iska 


to return hither to my unenvied home. I hear the 
queen has blamed me for putting a stone, with a Latin 
inscription, over the duke of Schomberg's barying-place 
in my cathedral ; and Aat Ae king said publicly 1 
had done it in malice, to create a quarrel between him 
and the king of Prussia. But the public prints, as well 
as the Aing itself, will vindicate me : and Ae hand 
Ae duke had in the revolution made him deserve the 
best monument. Neither could the king of Prussia 
justly take it ill, who must needs have heard that the 
duke was in the service of Prussia, and stadtholder of 
it, as I have seen in his titles. The first time 1 saw 
the queen I talked to her largely upon Ae conduct of 
princes and great ministers, (it was on a particular oc- 
casion,) that when they receive mi ill account of any 
person, although they afterward have the greatest de- 
monstratiuii of the falsehood, yet will they never be 
reconciled. And although the queen fell in with me 
ujwn the hardship of such a proceeding, yet now she 
treats me exactly in Ae same manner. I have faults 
enough, but never was guilty of any either to her ma- 
jesty or to you ; and as little to the king, whom I never 
saw but when 1 bad the honour to kiss bis hand. 1 
am sensible that 1 owe a great deal of tliis usage to sir 
Robert Walpole ; wliomyet I never oflended, although 
he was pleased to quarrel with me very unjustly : for 
wliich I showed not the least resentment, (whatever 
1 might have in my heart,) nor was ever a partaker 
with those who have been battling with him for some 
years post. I am contented that the queen should see 
this letter ; and would please to consider how severe a 
censure it is to believe I should write three to her, only 
to find fault with her ministry, and recommend Mrs, 
Barber, whom 1 never knew until she was recon imended 
to me by a worthy friend, to help her to subscribers, 
which, by her writings, I thought she deserved. Her 
majesty gave me leave, and even commanded me, above 
five years ago, if I lived until she wag queen, to write 
to her on behalf of Ireland : for the miseries of this 
kingdom she appeared then to be much concerned. I 
desired the friend who introduced me lobe a witness of 
her majesty's promise. Yet that lilieriy I never took, 
although 1 had too many occasions ; and is it not won- 
derful that I should be su8i)ected of writing to her in 
such a style, in such a counterfeit hand, and my name 
subscribed, upon a perfect tritle, at the same time that 
I well knew myself to be very much out of her majes- 
ty’s good giaces? I am, perhaps, not so very much 
awed with majesty as others, having known courts 
more or less from my early youth. And I have more 
than once told the queen that I did not regard her sta- 
tion half so much as the good understanding I heard 
and found to be in her; neither did I ever once see the 
late king, although her majesty was pleased to chide 
me on that account for my singularity. In this I am a 
good Whig, by thinking it sufiicient to he a dutiful 
subject, without any personal regard for princes, farther 
than as their virtues deserve ; and upon that score had 
a most particular respect for the queen, your mistress. 
One who asks nothing may talk with freedom; and 
that is my case. I have not said half tliat was in my 
heart, but I will have done : and, remembering that you 
are a countess, will borrow so much ceremony as to re- 
main, with great respect, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

August 2, 1181. 

I AM indebted to you, my reverend dean, for a letter ol 
a very old date ; the expectation of seeing you from 
week to week, which our friend Gay made me enter- 
tain, hindered me from writing to you a good while 
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and Hiavetince deferred it by waiting an opportunify 
of fending my letter by a wfe hand. That opportonity 
prefeutf itself at last, and Mr. Kchiin will put this let- 
ter into your hands. You will hear from him and from 
others of the general state of things in this country, 
into which I returned, and where 1 am confined for my 
•ins. If I entertained the notion which, by the way, I 
lielieve to be much older than popery, or^ even than 
Christianity, of making up an account with Heaven, 
and demanding the balance in bliss, or paying it by 
good works and sufi’erings of my own, and by the me- 
rits and sufleririgs of others, 1 should imagine that I 
iiad expiated all the faults of my life, one way or other, 
since my return into England. One of the circum- 
stances of my situation which has afflicted me most, 
and which afflicts me still so, is the absolute inutility 
I am of to those whom I should be the best pleased to 
serve. Success in serving my fjieruls would make me 
amends for the want of it in disserving my enemies. 
It is intolerable to want it in both, and yet both go to- 
gether generally. 

1 have had two or three projects on foot for making 
such an establishment here as might tempt you to quit 
Ireland. One of them would have succeeded, and would 
have been agreeable in every respect, if engagements to 
my lady’s kinsman (who did not, 1 8 uj)i) 0 se, deserve to 
b<» your clerk) had not ])reveiited it. Another of tliem 
cannot take ])lace williouf the consent of those who 
would rather have you a dean in Ireland than a parish 
priest in England ; and who are glad to keep you 
where your sincere friend, iny late lord Oxfonl, sent 
you. A third was wholly in my ])ower; but when I 
iii<|uired exactly into the value I found it less than I 
had believed : the distance from these parts was great ; 
and beside all tliis, an unexpected and groundless dis- 
pute about the right of presentation (hut still such a 
dispute as the law must determine) had arisen. You 
will please to believe that I mention these things for no 
other reason than to show you how much those friends 
deserve you should make them a visit at least, who are 
•o desirous to stiUle you among tliern. I hope their en- 
deavours will not be always unsuccessful. 

1 received some time ago a letter from Dr. Delany, 
and very lately Mr. Pope sent me some sheets, which 
•eem to contain the substance of two sermons of that 
gentleman’s. The philo»ophia prima is al>ove my reach, 
and especially when it attempts to })rove that God has 
done or does so and so, by attempting to prove that 
doing so and so is essi'ntial to his attril>utes or neces- 
sary to Ids design ; and that tiie not doing so and so 
would 1)6 inconsistent with the former or re|)uguaiit to 
the latter. I content myself to contemplate what I am 
sure he has done, and to adorn him fur it in humide si* 
leiice. 1 can <lernoiistrafe that every cavil which has 

brought against the great systtMii of the world, 
physical ami moral, from the days of Democritus and 
K[)icuru8 to this day, is absurd ; but I dure not pro- 
nounce why things are made as they are, state the ends 
of infinite wisdom, and show the proportion of tlie 
means.* 

Dr. Delany, in his letter to me, mentIone<l some errors 
ill the critical jiai tsof learning which he hoj)etl he had 
corrected by showing the mistakes, jiartlcularly of sir 
Jolin Mai*8luun, on whose authority those errors were 
ouilt. Whether 1 can be of use to him even in this 
jiart I know not ; for, having fixed my ojiiiiiun long 

• Yet tliis appears to have been tlie attempt of Mr Pope, in I 
his Essay on Mtm.*’ in which ho professes to have adopted ^ 
lord Ikdingbroke’s principles— 

“ Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ^ 
and which lord Doliiighroke. in a subsequent part of tliis letter, 
says was undertaken at his iiisttgation ; approving, at the same 
lioie. of tlie iirst three books, which lie hml seen and considered. 


ago concerning all ancient nistory ami currmology, by 
a careful examination into the first principles ot them, 
I have ever since laid that study totally aside. 1 con- 
fess, ill the letter 1 wrote lately to the doctor, notwith- 
sending my ^eat respect for sir John Marsham, that 
his authority is often precarious, because he leans often 
on other authorities which are so. But to yoi#l will 
confess a little more : 1 think, nay, I know, that there 
is no possibility of making any system of that kind 
without doing the same thing ; and that the defect is in 
the subject, not in the writer. 1 have read the writings 
of some who differ from him, and of others who un- 
dertook particularly to refute him. It seems plain to 
me that this was the case. All the materials of this sort 
of learning are disjointed and broken. Time has con- 
tributed to render them so, and the unfaithfulness of 
those who have transmitted them down to us, particu- 
larly of that vile fellow Eusebius,* has done even more 
than time itself. By throwing these fragments into a 
different order, by arbitrary interpretations (and it is 
often impossible to make any others;, in short, by a few 
plausible guesses for the connection and application of 
them, a man may, with tolerable ingenuity, prove al- 
most anything by tliem. 1 tried formerly to prove, in a 
learned dissertation, by the same set of authorities, that 
there had been four Assyrian monarchies ; that there 
had been but three ; that there had been but two ; that 
tliere had been but one ; and that there never had been 
any. I puzzled myself and a much abler man than 
myself, the friend to whom 1 lent the manuscript, and 
who has, I believe, kept it. In short, I am afaid that 
I shall not lie very useful to Dr. Delany in making re- 
marks on the work he is about. His communication of 
this work may lie useful, and I am sure it will be agree- 
able to me. If you and he are still in Ireland, pray 
give my best services to him ; but say no more than 
may In? projjer of all I have writ to you. 

1 know very well flie project you mean, and about 
which you say that Pope and you have often teazed 
me. 1 could convince you, as he is convinced, that a 
publication of anything of that kind would have been 
wrong on many accounts, and would be so even now. 
Besides, call it pride if you will, J shall never make, 
either to tlie present age or to posterity, any apology 
for the part 1 acted in the late queen's reign.** But I 
will apply myself very seriously to the composition of 
just and true relations of the events of those times in 
which bolh 1 and my friends and my enemies must 
take tiic merit or the blame wliich an authentic and 
impartial deduction of facts will assign to us. I will 
endeavour to write so as no man could write who hud 
not been a party in those transactions, and os few men 
would write who had been concerned in tliem. J 
believe I shall go back, in considering the political 
intert^sts of the princifial powers in Eurojie, os fur as 
the Pyrenean treaty ; but 1 shall not begin a thvea<l of 
history till the deatli of Charles II. of Spain and the 
accession of queen Anne to the throne of England. 
Nay, even from that time downward, I shall render 
my relations more full or piu magra (the word is father 
Paul's) just as I have or have not a stock of authentic 
materials. The.se shall regulate my work, and 1 will 
neither indulge my own vanity nor other men's cu- 
riosity ill going one step further than they carry me. 
You see, iny dear Swift, that I open a large field to 
myself; with what success 1 shall expatiate in it 1 

a Tlie learned bishop of Caesarea, iu the fourth oentory. in his 
** Chronioon,** published by Joseph Sealiger, with notes, ut 
Leyden, in ISOS; folio, and reprints at Amsterdam, with great 
additions to the notes, in 1SS8. 

This ])rohably alludes lo a tract called “I.eUers on the 
Spirit of Patriotism,” of whicli lord Boliugbroke permitted » 
few copies to )>e taken for his particular friends, and wltick 
afterwards found its way into the world by Mr- Pope’s means. 
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Know as little as 1 know whether 1 shall live to go 
through so great a work ; but 1 will begin immediately, 
and will make it one principal business of the rest of 
my life. This advantage, at least, 1 shall reap from it, 
and a great advaiitage it will be, ray .ttention will be 
divert^ from the present scene. J shall grieve less at 
those ^ings which I cannot mend ; I shall dignify my 
retreat; and shall wind un the labi'urs of my life in 
serving the cause of truth. 

You say that you could easily sJiow, by comparing 
my letters for twenty years past, how the whole system 
of my philosophy changes by the several gradations of 
life. I doubt it. As far as I am able to recollect, my 
way of thinking has been uniform enough for more 
than twenty years. True it is, to my shame, that my 
way of acting has not been always conformable to my 
way of thinking. My own passions, and tlie passions 
and interests of other men still more, have led me aside. 
I launched into the doe;) before I had loade<l ballast 
enough. If the ship did not sink, the cargo was thrown 
overlioard. Tlie storm itself threw me into port. My 
own opinion, my own desires would have kept me 
there; the opinion, the desires of otliers sent me to sea 
again. I did, and blamed myself for doing what otliers, 
and you among the rest, would have blametl me if I 
had not done. J have paid more than I owed to party, 
and as much, at least, ns was due to friendship. If I 
go ofl* the stage of public life without paying all I owe 
to my enemies, and to tlie enemies of my country, I do 
assure you the l'ankru[itcy is not fraudulent. I conceal 
none of my elTects. 

Does Pope talk to you of the noble work which, at 
my instigation, he has begun in such a maimer that 
he must be convinced by this time I judged better of 
his talents tiian lie did? The first epistle, which con- 
siders man, and the habitation of man, relatively to the 
whole system of universal being : the second, which 
considers him in his own habitation, in himself, and 
relatively to his particular system : and the third, 
wliich shows how — 

- A universal cause 

Works to one end, but works by various laws ; 

how man, and beast, and vegetables are linked in a 
mutual de|)endeiicy, parts necessary to each other, and 
necessary to the whole ; how human societies were 
formed; from what spring true religion and true policy 
are derived : how God has made our greatest interest 
and our plainest duty indivisihly the same: — these 
three epistles, I say, are finished. The fourth he is 
now intent upon. It is a noble subject ; he pleads the 
cause of God, I use Seneca’s ex]ucs8iim, against that 
famous charge which atheists in all ages liave brought, 
the supposed unequal dispensations of Providence ; a 
charge which 1 cannot heartily forgive your divines for 
admitting.* You admit it indeed for an extreme good 

" To prove that, llu* dispensations of Providence in the pre-ent 
state aro not unequal is certainly very desirable, but there is 
reason to fear that those wlio l)lanu! divines for arlmiltiiig an 
inequality have not 8ucc**eiled in the attempt. The pliilost*- 
phers, i»otli ancient and inudern, who have endeavoured to jus- 
tify the ways of (loil to tniin,by provinj,' tliat hap])ines« does not 
consist in externals, in order to show that his dispensations are 
equal, have yet placed }uippiue.ss in virtue chiefly, as a princi- 
ple of active benevolence. 

" Happier as kinder in each due degree, 

And height of bliss hut height of charity.'’ 

Now there seems to be au inconsistency between these two 
principles, of which they are not aware. 

It may reasonably be a'ked what virtui% as a principle of 
active benevolence, has to lx*stow ? Can it ix'stow upou others 
anything more titan externals? If not, it either has not the 
power of communicating happiness, or happiness is to be com- 
municated in externals. If it has not the power of communi- 
catm^iiappiness, it is indeed a mere name ; tlie subject receives 
notliing : the agent gives nothing. The bliss of charity is 
founded on a delusion } on the false suppositk>u of a benefit 
VOL. il 
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purpoaey and you build on thii admission the necessity 
of a future state of rewards and punishments. But 
what if you should find that this future state will rot 
account, in opposition to the atheist., for God’s justice 
in tlie present state,* which you give up? Would it 
not have lieen better to defend God’s justice in this 
world, arainst these daring men, by irrefragable reasons, 
and to nave rested the proof of the o^er point on 
revelation? I do not like concessions made against 
demonstration, re[)air or supply them how you will. 
The epistles I have mentioned will com^iose a first 
book ; the plan of the second is settled. \ ou will not 
understand by what I have said that Pope will go 
so deep into the argument, or carry it so far as I have 
hinted. 

Y'ou inquire so kindly after my wife that I must tell 
you something of her. She has fallen upon a remedy, 
invented by a surgeon abmad, and which has had great 
success in cases similar to hers. I’his remedy has 
visibly attacked the original cause of all her complaints, 
and has abated, in some degree, by one gentle and 
uniform effect, all the grievous anil various symptoms. 
I hope, and surely with reason, that she will receive 
still greater benefit from this method of cure, which 
she will resume as soon as the great beat is over. If 
she recovers, I shall not for her snke abstract myself 
from the world more than I do at present in this place. 
But If she should he taken from me, I should most 
certainly yield to that strong desire which I have long 
had of secluding myself totally from the company and 
affairs of mankind ; of leaving the management even 
of my private aflairs to others; and of securing by these 
means for the rest of my life an uninterrupted tenour of 
jihilosopliical quief. 

I suppose you have seen some of those volumes of 
scurrility which have been thrown into tlie world 
against Mr. Pulteney and myself, and the “Craffsman,” 
wliich gave occasion to them. 1 think, and it is the 
sense of all my friends, that the jiersoii who puhlislied 
the “Final Answer, took a right turn in a very nice 
and very provoking circumstance. To answer all the 
falsities, misrepresentations, and blunders which a club 
of such scoundrels as Arnall, Concunen, and other 
pensioners of the minister crowd together, would have 
been equally tedious and ridiculous, and must have 
forced several things to he said neither prudent, nor 
decent, nor perhaps strictly lionourahle to lie said. To 
have explained some jioints and to have stopped at 
others would have given strength to that impertinent 
suggestion. Guilt alone is silent in the day of inquiry. 
It was therefore right to open no part of the tceiie of 
the late queen’s reign, nor submit the passages of her 
administration, and the conduct of any of her ministers 
to the examination of so vile a tribunal. This was still 
the more right because, upon such points as relate to 
subsequent transactions, ami as affect me singly, what 
the “Craftsman” had said was justified unanswerably, 
and what the remarker had advanced was proved to he 
infamously false. The effect of this paper has an- 
swered the design of it, and, which is not common, all 
sides agree that (he things said ought to have been said. 
The public writers seem to he getting back from these 
personal altercations to national aflairs, much against 

communicatetl by externals, which externals cannot communi- 
cate. If happiness can be communicated by externals, and 
consetpieiitlv is ileyiendent upon them, and these extomals aro 
unequally distrlbuled, how is the dis))ensation of Provideiico 
with n'spect to happiness in the present state equal ? 

a Tliat is. will not reconcile the present unetpial dispensation 
to the divine .mstice. 

b This pamphlet was written by lord BolinglJtoko in his own 
vindication, 1731. It is intiifod, “ A Final Answer to the Re- 
marks on the ‘ Craftsman’s’ Vindication of his two honourable 
Patrons; and to all the Libels which have come or may come 
from the same Quarter against the Person last mentioned in the 
‘ Craftaman’ of 22nd of May.’* 
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the grain of the minfster'i faction. What the effect of 
all thii writing will be I know not ; bnt thii I know, 
tiiat when all the information which can be given ia 
given ; when all the apirit which can be raiaed ia 
raiaed ; it ia to no purpoae to write any more. Even 

J rou men of thia world have nothing eiae to do but to 
ct tlie ahip drive till she is cast away, or till the atorm 
ia over. For my own part, I am neither an owner, an 
officer, nor a foremaat-raan. I am but a paaaenger, 
laid my lord Carbnry. 

It is well for you I am got to the end of my paper, 
for you miglit else have a letter as loTig again from me. 
If you answer me by the post, rememi)er while you are 
writing that you write by the post Adieu, my reverend 
friend. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Au(fust*8. 1731, 

You and the duchess use me very ill, for I profess I 
cajiiiot distinguish the style or the hand -writing of 
*ither. I think her grace writes more like you than 
herself ; and that you write more like her grace than 
yourself. I would swear the beginning of your letter 
writ by the duchess, though it is to pass for yours; 
because tliere is a cursed lie in it, that she is neither 
young nor heaUhy, and Inisides, it jierfectly resembles 
the part she owns. I will likewise swear that what I 
must suppose is written by the duchess is your hand ; 
and thus I am puzzled and perplexed between you, but 
1 will go on in the innoceucy of my own heart. I am 
got eight miles from our famous metropolis to a country 
parson's, to whom I lately gave a city living such as an 
English chaplain would leap at. I retired thither for 
the public good, having two great works in hand :• one 
to reduce the wliole politeness, wit, humour, and style 
of England into a short system for the use of all persons 
of quality, and particularly the maids of honour. The 
(»iher is of ulincjst etpial importance; I may call it the 
wlmle duty of servants, in al)out twenty several stations, 
from the stewanl and waiting-woman down to the 
scullion and pintry-boy. I believe no mortal had 
ever such fair invitations as to be happy in the best 
company of England. I wish I had lil>erty to print 
your letter with my own comments upon it. There 
was a fellow in Ireland who, from a shoe-boy, grew to 
l)e several times one of the chief governors, wholly 
illiterate, and witli hardly common sense ; a lord- 
lieutenant told the first king George that he was the 
greatest sulqect he had in both kingdoms; and truly 
this character was gotten and preserved by his never 
appearing in England, which was the only wise thing 
he ever did, except purchasing 16,000/. a-year — why, 
yoTi need not stare ; it is easily applied ; I must be 
absent in oriler to preserve my credit with her grace — 
Lo, here comes in tJie duchess again (I know her by 
her d d's, bur am a fool for discovering my art,) to 
defend herself against my conjecture of what she said. 
— Madam, I will imitate your grace, and write to you 
upon the same liire. 1 own It is a base luiromantic 
spirit in me to suspend the honour of waiting at your 
grace's feet till I can finish a paltry lawsuit. It con- 
cerns. indeed, almost all my whole fortune ; it is equal 
to half Mr. Pope's, and two-thirds of Mr. Gay's, and 
about six weeks' rent of your grace's. This cursed 
accident has drilled away the whole summer. But, 
madam, understand one tiring, that 1 take all your 
ironical civilities in a literal sense, and whenever 1 
have the honour to attend you, shall expect them to be 
literally irerformed ; though perhaps I shall find it Irard 
to prove your hand-writing in a court of justice ; b^t 
that will not be much for your credit. How miserably 
has your grace lieen mistaken in thinking to avoid envy 

• *‘ Dialogues of Polite Conversation,” and “ Directions to 
Servants.” 


by running into exile, where it naunts you more tnan 
ever ft did even at court? Non tt ciritaM^ non raffia 
tkmm in exilium mieeruniy $ed tu uiraeque. So says 
Cicero (os your grace knows), or so he might have 
said. 

I am told that the Craftsman" in one of his mpers, 
is offended with the publishers of (I suppose) last 
edition of the “ Dunciad and I was asked whether 
you and Mr. Pope were as good friends to tlie new 
disgraced perstm as formerly ? This I knew nothing 
of, bnt suppose it was the consequence of some mistake. 

As to writing, I look on you just in the prime of life 
for it, the very season when judgment and invention 
draw together. But schemes are perfectly accidental ;• 
some will appear barren of hints and matter but prove 
to be fruitful ; and others the contrary ; and what you 
say is past doubt, that every one can best find hints for 
himself ; though it is possible that sometimes a friend 
may give you a lucky one just suited to your own 
imagination. But all this is almost past with me ; my 
invention and judgment are perpetually at fisty-cuffs, 
till they have quite disabled each other; and the merest 
trifles I ever wrote are serious philosophical lucubra- 
tions in comparison to what I now busy myself about ; 
a.s (to speak in the author's phrase) the world may one 
day see. 

PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Drayton, S<?ptemV)er 7, 17.31. 

To show how strictly I obey your orders, I came from 
the duchess of Dorset's county-house to my own, wliere 
1 have rid and walked as often as the weather permitted 
me. Nor am I very nice in tliat ; for, if you remem- 
ber, I was not bred up very tenderly, nor a fine lady j 
for which I acknowledge myself exceedingly obliged 
to my parents ; for had I had that sort of education, I 
should not have been so easy and happy as 1 thank God 
I now am. As to the gout, indeed, 1 believe I do de- 
rive it from my ancestors ; but I may forgive even that, 
since it waited upon me no sooner; and especially since 
I see my elder and two younger brothers so terribly 
plagued with it; so that 1 am now the only wine 
drinker in my family; and upon my word I am noL 
increased in that since you first knew me. 

I am sorry you are involved in lawsidt^'/. it is the 
thing 1 most fear. I wish yon had wilh os com- 
plaisant an adversary as I did ; fort' ‘ j^^^d Peterbt)- 

rough plagued sir John^ all his . but declared 

if ever he gave the estate to me, ^ Lave done 

with it; and accordingly has kep \ bis word like an 
honourable man. I saw Mrs, Barcj^y ^be dav be- 
fore I came out of town, and should i mighty glad 
to serve her; but cannot say so much by^, ber husband, 
whom, for her sake, I recommended to i‘ ^be duke of 
Dorset to buy his liveries of. The first thiiijsg be did was 
to ask a greater price than anybody else pt- and whan 
we were at Whitchurch, wliere I attended ta beir graces, 
he was informed he had not cloth enough his shop, 
and lie feared they would not be ready again Igt he came 
over. 

1 hope iu God I shall soon hear of their stl v^fe land- 
ing ; ® and I do not question the people of ^Alreland's 
liking them as well as they deserve. I desire better 
for them ; for, if you do not spoil him there, '^Awhich 1 
think he has too good sense to let happen, b^fVe is the 
most worthy, honest, good-natured, great-soulehvd mao 
that ever was born. As to my duchess, she is so r<lAgerveo 
that perhaps she may not be at first so much adu ^ired ; 
but, upon knowledge, I will defy anybody uponV.l earth 
with sense, judgment, and good nature, not only n2j\ot to 

» As were tbe subjects of the “ Lutrin,” and Rape oi_w th® 
.x>ck,” and “ Tlie Dispensarv " 

b Lady Betty's 1 ttsliaiid. 

« TIh' duke 'aur' duchess of Dorset 
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tdmire her, bu< jnust lo^e and eiteem her as much at 
I do, and e?ery one else, that is really acquainted with 
her. You know him a little ; so for his own take you 
must like him : and till you are better acquainted 
with them both, I hope you will like them for mine. 
Your friend Biddy [Biddy Floyd] is just the same as 
she fras ; laughs sedately and makes a joke slily. And 
I am, as I ever was, and ho|)e I ever shall be, your 
most sincere IViend and faithful humble servant, 

E. Germain. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY 

September 10, 1731. 

Ip your ramble was on horseback, 1 am glad of it on 
account of your health ; but I know your arts of patch- 
ing up a journey l>etween stage-coaches and friends' 
coaches ; for you are as arrant a cockney as any hozier 
in Cheapside. One clean shirt with two cravats, and 
as many handkerchiefs, make up your equipage; and 
as for night-go wu, it is clear from Homer that Aga- 
memnon rose without one. I have often had it in 
my bead to put it into yours, that you ought to have 
some great work in scheme, which may take up seven 
years to finish, l)e8ide two or three under ones that may 
add another 1000/. to your stock ; and then I shall be 
in less pain about you. 1 know you can find dinners, 
but you love twelvepenny coaclies too well without con- 
sidering that tlie interest of a whole 1000/. brings you but 
half a-crown a-day. I find a greater longing than ever 
to come among you ; and reason good when I am teased 
with dukes and duchesses for a visit, all my demands 
complied with, and all excuses cut off. You remember 
“ O happy Don Quixote ! queens held his horse, and 
duchesses pulled off his armour,” or something to tliat 
purpose. He was a mean-spirited fellow ; I can say ten 
times more : O happy, &c., such a duchess was designed 
to attend him, and sucli a duke invited him to com- 
mand his palace. Nam is fog reges ceterog memorure 
nolo^ hominum mendicabuUi : go read your Plautus, and 
observe Strobilus vapouring after he had found the pot 
of gold. I will have nothing to do with tliat lady : I have 
long hated her on your account, and the more Ijecause 
you are so forgiving as not to liate her : liowever, she 
has good qualities enough to make her esteemed ; but 
not one grain of feeling. I only wish she were a fool. 
I have b(wn several months writing near five hundred 
lines on a pleasant subject, only to tell what my friends 
and enemies will say on me after I am dead.*' I shall 
finish it soon, for I add two lines every week, and blot 
out four and alter eight. I have brought in you and 
niy other friends, as well as enemies and detractors. It 
is a great comfort to see how corruption and ill con- 
duct are instrumental in uniting virtuous persons and 
lovers of their country of all denominations : Whig 
and Tory, high and low church, as soon as they are 
left to think freely, all joining in opinion. If this be 
disaffection, })ray God send me always among the dis- 
affected! i^nd I heartily wish you joy of your scurvy 
treatment at court, which has given you leisure to cul- 
tivate both public and private virtue; neither of them 
likely to be soon met within the walls of St James’s 
or Westminster. But I must here dismiss you, that I 
may pay my acknowledgments to the duke for the great 
honour he lias done me. 

* My Lord, — ^I could have sworn tliat my pride would be 
always able to preserve me from vanity; of which I have 
been in great uanger to be guilty for some months past, 
first by the conduct of my lady duchess, and now by 
tliat of your grace, which had like to finish the work : 
and I should have certainly gone about showing my 
letter under the charge of secrecy to every blab of my 
acquaintance, if I could have the least hope of jwe- 
a His celebrated verses on his own death. 


vailing on any of them to oelieve that a man in so 
obscure n comer, quite thrown out of the present world 
and within a few steps of the next, should receive such 
condescending invitations from two such persons to 
whom he is an utter stranger, and who know no more 
of him than what they have heard by the partial rep^'e- 
seiitatlons of a friend. But in the mean time I must 
desire your grace not to flatter yourself tliat I waited 
for your consent to accept the invitation. I must be 
ignorant indeed not to know that the duchess, ever since 
you met, has been most politically employed in in- 
creasing those forces and sharpening those arms with 
whicii she subdued you at firsts and to which, the braver 
and wiser you grow, you will more luid more submit. 
Thus 1 knew myself on the secure side, and it was a 
mere piece of good manners to insert that clause, of 
which you have taken the advantage. But as 1 cannot 
forbear of informing your grace that the duchess’s great 
secret in lier art of government has been to retluce both 
your wills into one ; so I am content, in due observance 
to the forms of tlie world, to return my most humble 
thanks to your grace for so great a favour os you are 
deased to ofl’er me, and which nothing but impossibi- 
ities shall prevent me from receiving, since I am with 
the greatest reason, truth, and resjiect, my lord, your 
grace’s most obedient, &c. 

MAn\M, — I have consulted all the learned in occult 
sciences of my acquaintance, and have sat up eleven 
nights to discover the meaning of those two hierogly- 
phical lines in your grace's liand at the bottom of the 
last Amesbury latter, but all in vain. Only it is agreed 
that the language is Coptic, and a very profound Behmist 
assures me tlie style is poetic, containing an invitation 
from a very great person of the female sex to a strange 
kind of man whom she never saw, and this is all I can 
find, which, after so many former invitations, will ever 
confirm me in that re8]md, wherewith 1 am, madam, 
your grace's most obedient, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

PROM THE COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK. * 

Hampton Court, September 25, 1731. 
Sir, — You seem to think tliat you have a natural right 
to abuse me because I arn a woman and a courtier. I 
have taken it as a woman and as a courtier ought, with 
great resentment, and a determined resolution of re- 
venge. The number of letters that have lieen sent, and 
thought by many to be yours, (and thank God they 
were all silly ones,) has been a fair field to execute it. 
Think of my joy to bear you susriected of folly ; think 
of my pleasure when 1 entered the list for your justifi- 
cation ! Indeed 1 was a little disconcerted to find Mr. 
Pope took the same side ; for I would have had the man 
of wit, the dignified divine, the Irish drapier, have 
found no friend but the silly woman and the courtier. 
Could 1 have preserved myself alone in the list, I should 
not have desjiaired, that this monitor of princes, this 
Irish patriot, this excellent man at speech and pen, 
should have closed the scene under suspicion of having 
a violent passion for Mrs. Barber ; and lady M — *> or 
Mrs. Haywood® have writ the progress of it. Now, to 
my mortification, 1 find everybody inclined to think you 
bad no hand in writing those letters ; but I every day 
thank Providence that there is an epitaph in St. Pa- 
trick's cathedral, d that will l>e a lasting monument of 
your imprudence. I cherish this extremely : for, say 

• Three letters recommending Mrs. Barber (the wife of a 
tradesman in Ireland who bad tailed) to the queen, in order io 
forward a subscription for some poems, were forged in the dean's 
name, and sent to her majesty. The dean wrote an account of 
the fraud, and u justification of himself, to the countess of Suf- 
folk, July 24, 1731, to which this is an answer 

b Proliably lady Mary Worlley Montague. 

Mrs. Haywood, a well known writer of scamlal in novels. 

(1 On the duke of Schomberg, often mentioned in this corro- 
spuudence 
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what you can to juttify it, I am convinced / ihall ae 
eaeily argue the world into *he belief of acourtier’e tin- 
eerity as you (with all ycmr wit and eloquence) will be 
able to convince mankind of the prudence of that action. 

I expect to hear if peace ihall ensue, or war continue 
between ut. If I know but little of the art of war, 
yet you lee I do not want courage ; and that has made 
many an ignorant soldier fight successfully. Besidm I 
have a numerous body of light-armed troops to bring 
-into the field, who, when single, may be as inconsider- 
itble as a Lilliputian, yet ten thousand of them embar- 
rassed captain Gulliver. If you send honourable 
articles they shall be signed. 1 insist that you own that 
you have been unjust to me ; for I have never forgot 
you ; for I have made others send my compliments, 
Iiecanse I was not able to write myself. If I cannot jus- 
r>fy the advice I gave you, from the success of it, I 
gave you my reasons for it : and it was your business 
to have judged of my capacity by the solidity of my 
arguments. If the principle was false, you ought not to 
have acted unf>n it. So you have l>een only the dupe of 
your own ill judgment, and not my falsehood. Am I 
to send back the crown and the plaid well packed up 
ill my own character f or am I to follow my own incli- 
nation, and continue very truly and very much your 
immble servant, H. Suffolk. 

TO SIR CHARLES WOO AN • 

[September or 0<;tol>er, 1782.] 

Sir, — I received your packet at least two months ago, 
and took all this time not only to consider maturely 
myself, hut to sliow it to the few judicious friends I have 
in this kingdtiin. We all agreed that the writer was a 
Rcliolar, a man of genius and of honour. We guessed 
him to have lieeii bom in this country, from some pas- 
sagi^s ; but not from the style which we were surprised 
to find so correct, in an exile, a soldier, and a native 
of Ireland. 1’he history of yourself, although part of 
it be employed in your praise and importance, we did 
not dislike, because your intention was to be wholly 
unknown ; which circumstance exempts you from 
any chai-ge of vanity. However, although I am utterly 
igiiurant of present persons and things, 1 have made a 
shirt, hy talking in general with some persons, to find 

* Mr. Wogiin, a gentleman of an ancient and good family in 
Ireland, sent a present of a cask of Spanish Cossaliawine to the 
dean, aUo a green velvet tiag, with gold and silk strings, in which 
were ondosw a par^hrase, in Miltonic verse on the seven pe- 
nitential Psalms of David, and several original pieces in verse 
and prose, particularly the “ Adventures of Eiigenius,” and an 
*' Account of the Courtship and Marriage of the (Jhevalier to 
tile Princess Sohieski.” wherein ho roproseuts liimself to have 
been a princii«il negotiator ; it was written in the novel style, 
but a little heavily. His letter to the dean contained also re- 
marks on the *' lloggiir’s Opera,” in which he censures the taste 
of the people of England and Ireland; and concluded with pay- 
injj the dean tlio compliment of entreating him to correct his 
wntings. The dean receiving them about the time (1732) Mr. 
nikingtoii was coming to London as chaplain to alderman Bar- 
ber, ho put them into Mr. Pilkington’s hands to look o^'erathis 
leisure ; but quickly recalled them into his own custody. See 
“ Pilkington's Memoirs,” vol. iii. p. 168. They were aitorward 
in possession of dean Swift. Tins Mr. Wogan was a gentle- 
man of great bravery and courage, and distinguished himself 
•in several battles and sieges. He embarked in the insurrection 
of 1715. He was appointed by the chevalier de St. George, in 
the year 1718. to take the princess Sobieski, (grand-duugliter of 
the lomous James Sobieski, king of Poland, who rai>ed the 
siege of Vienna,) to whom he w'asmarriod by proxy in Puland ; 
who, in her journey to Rome, was, by order of the imperial 
court, made a prisoner in Tyrol, and closely confined in the 
castle of lusprnck for some time, when Mr. Wogan undertook 
to set iter at lilierty and bring her safe to Rome, which he 
effeetaany performed by carrying her through all the guards ; for 
which dangerous and gallant servioe he was made a Roman 
knight, an honourthat was not conferred on a foreigner for many 
conturlus be ore. Tlris gentleman soon after went into the ser- 
ncn of Spain, where he got a ^verament a id other military 
commands, and distinguished himself iu many enra^'ments? 
being well known all over Europe by the name of mevalier 
or oil CImiIihi Wogan- 


out your name, your employmentf, and foitie of yaw 
actions, with the addition of such a character as would 
give full credit to more than you have said (1 
of yourself ) in the dedicatory epistle. 

You will pardon a natural cunosity on this occasion, 
especially wneii I began with so little, that I did not so 
much as untie the strings of the h{^( fur five days i^er 1 
received it, concluding it must come from some Irish 
friar in Spain, filled with monastic speculations, of which 
I have seen some in my life; little expecting a history, 
a dedication, a poetical translation of the penitential 
psalms, Latin poems, and the like, and all irora a sol- 
dier. In these kingdoms you would be a most un- 
fashionable military man among troops where the least 
pretension to learning, or piety, or common morals 
would endanger the owner to be cashiered. Although 
I have no regard for your trade, from the judgment I 
make of those who profess it in these kingdoms, yet 1 
cannot but highly esteem those gentlemen of Ireland, 
who with all the disadvantages of being exiles and 
strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves by 
their valour and conduct in so many parts of Eurojie, 

I think, above all other nations ; which ought to make 
the English ashamed of the reproaches ihey cast on the ig- 
norance, the duhiess, and the want of courage in the Irish 
natives ; those defects, wherever they happen, arising 
only from the poverty and slavery they suffer from 
their inhuman neighbours, and the base corrupt spirits 
of too many of the chief gentry, &c. By such events as 
these, the very Grecians are grown slavish, ignorant, 
and superstitious. I do assert., that from several ex- 

n riments I have made in travelling over both kingdoms 
lave found the poor cottagers here, who could sjieak 
our language, to have a much better natural taste for 
good sense, humour, and raillery, than ever I observed 
among people of the like sort in England. But the 
millions of oppressions they lie under, the tjrraniiy of 
their landlords, the ridiculous zeal of their priests and 
the general misery of the whole nation, have been 
enough to damp the best spirits under the sun. I return 
to your packet. 

Two or three poetical friends of mine havereatl your 
poems with very good approbation ; yet we all agree 
some corrections may be wanting, and at the same time 
we are at a loss how to venture on such a work. One 
gentleman of your own country, name, and family, who 
could do it best, is a little too lazy ; hut, however, 
something shall be done, and submitted to you. I have 
been only a man of rliyrnes, and that upon trifles; 
never having written serious couplets in my life; yel 
never any without a moral view. However, as an ad- 
mirer of Milton, I will read yours as a critic, and make 
objections where I find anytliing that should be changed. 
Your directions about publishing the epistle and the 
poetry will be a point of some difficulty. They cannot 
lie printed here with the least profit to the author’s 
friends in distress. Dublin bootcsellers have not the 
least notion of paying for a copy. Sometimes tilings 
are printed here by subscription ; but they go on so 
heavily, that few or none make it turn to account. In 
London it is otherwise ; but even there the authors 
must be in vogue, or, if not known, be discovered by 
the style ; or the work must be something that hits the 
taste of the public, or what is recommended by the 
presiding men of genius. 

When Milton first published his famous poem, tbr 
first edition was very long going off ; few either read, 
liked, or understood it ; and it gained ground merely 
by its merit. Nothing but an uncertain state of my 
health (caused by a disposition to giddiness, which, 
although less violent, is more constant) could have pre- 
vented my passing this summer into l^gland to see my 
friends, who hourly have exjiected me ; in that case 1 
could have managed this affair myself, and would has s 
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Ittrlily consented that tny name sliould hare stood at 
leii^h before your epistle; and by the caprice of the 
wond, that circumstance might have been of use to 
make the thing known ; and consequently better answer 
the charitable part of your desigp, by inciting people s 
curiosity. And in such a case 1 would have written a 
short acknowledgment of your letter, and published it 
in ftie next page after your epistle ; but giving you no 
name, nor confessing my conjecture of it. This scheme 
1 am still upon, as soon as my health permits me to re- 
turn to England. 

As I am conjectured to have generally dealt in 
raillery and satire both in prose end verse, if that con- 
jecture be right, although such an opinion has been an 
al»olute bar to my rising in the world ; yet that very 
world must suppose that I followed what I thought to 
be my talent ; and charitable ^ople will suppose I 
had a design to laugh the follies of mankind out of 
countenance, and as often to lash the vices out of prac- 
tice. And then it will be natural to conclude, that 1 
have some partiality for such kind of writing, and 
favour it in others. I think you acknowledge that in 
some time of your life you turned to the rallying part ; 
but 1 find at present your genius runs wholly into the 
grave and sublime ; and therefore I find you less in- 
dulgent to my way by your dislike of the Beggar's 
Opera,” in the persons particularly of Polly Peachum 
and Macheath ; wliereas we tliiiik it a very severe 
satire upon the most pernicious villjinies of man- 
kind. And so you are in danger of quarrelling with 
the sentiments of Mr. Poiie, Mr. (iay the author, Dr. 
Arhuthnot, myself. Dr. Young, and all the brethren 
whom we own. Dr. Young is the gravest among us, 
and yet his satires have many mixtures of siiarj) rail- 
lery .» At tlie same time you judge very truly, that 
the taste of England is infamously corrupted by 
shoals of wretches who write for tlieir bread ; and 
therefore, 1 had reason to put Mr. Pope on writing 
the poem called the “ Dunciad and to hale those 
scoundrels out of their obscurity by telling their names 
at length, their works, their adventures, sometimes 
tlieir lodgings and their lineage ; not with A's and 
H's according to the old way, which would be un- 
known in a few years. 

As to your blank verse, it has too often fallen into 
the same vile hands of late. One Thomson, a Scotch- 
man, has succeeded the best in that way, in four poems 
he has writ on the four seasons ; yet I am not over 
fond of them, because they are all description, and no 
thing is doing; whereas Milton engages me in actions 
of the highest importance : Mo<h me liomce^ modo 
ponit Athenii : and yours on the seven psalms, &c. 
have some advantages that way. 

You see, Pope, Gay, and I, use all our endeavours 
to make folks merry and wise, and profess to have no 
enemies, except knaves and fools. 1 confess myself to 
be exempted from them in one article, which was en- 
gaging with a ministry, to prevent if possible the 
evils that have overrun the nation, and my foolish zeal 
in endeavouring to save this wretched island. Where- 
in though 1 succeeded absolutely in one important 
article;** yet even there I lost all hope of favour from 
those in power here, and disobliged the court of Eng- 
land, and have in twenty years drawn above one thou- 
sand scurrilous libels on myself, without any other 
recompense than the love of the Irish vulgar, and two 
or three dozen sign-posts of the Drapier in this city, be- 
sides those that are scattered in country towns ; and 
even these are half worn out. So that whatever little 
genius God has given me, 1 may justly pretend to have 
s Yet he says of the author of the •* Night ThoughU 
** So in a saw-pit and w*et weather. 

I.et Young and l^illips dnidge together.' 
k Against Wood's copiw halfj’CBoe. 
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been the wont manager of it to my own advantage of 
any man upon eaith. 

August t. 

What I have above written has long lain by me, 
that I might consider further : but 1 have been partly 
out of order, and partly plagued with a lawsuit of ten 
years' standing, and 1 doubt very ill closed up, although 
it concerns two-thirds of my little fortune. Think 
whether such periods of life are proper to encourage 
poetical or philosophical speculations. 

I shall not therefore tire you any longer ; but, witli 
great acknowledgment for the distinction you please 
to show me, desire to be always thought, with great 
truth and a most particular esteem, sir, your most 
obedient and obliged servant, Jonathan Swift. 

We have sometimes editions printed here of books 
from England, which I know not whether you are 
in a way of getting. I will name some below, and 
if you approve of any, I shall willingly increase 
your library ; they are small, consecjueiifly more port- 
able in your marches, and, which is more important, 
the present will be cheajwr for me. Dr. Young's 
Satires, Mr. Gay's Works, Mr. Pope's Works, Pope’s 
“Dunciad,” Gay's “Fables,” “ Ast of Politics,” 
and some other trifles in verse, &c. 


TO MR. GAY. AND THE DUCHESS. OP 
QUEENSBERRY. 

Dulilin, Oi^tober 3, 1781. 

I USUALLY write to friends after a pause of a few weeks, 
that I may not interrupt them in better company, Iwt- 
ter thoughts, and better diversions. I believe, 1 Imve 
told you of a great man, who said to me, tliat he never 
once in his life received a good letter from Ireland ; 
for which there are reasons enough witliout aflVonting 
our understandings. For there is not one person out 
of this country who regards any events that pass here, 
unless he has an estate or employment. I cannot tell 
that you or 1 ever gave the least provocation to llie 
present ministry and much less to the court; and yet 
1 am leu times more out of favour than you. For my 
own part, I do not see the policy of o])ening common 
letters, directed to iiersons generally known ; Air a 
man's understanding would be very weak to convey 
secrets by the post, if he knew any, wliich 1 declare 1 
do not : and besides, I think the world is already so 
well informed by plain events, that I question whether 
the ministers have any secrets at all. Neither would 
1 be under any apprehension if a letter should be sent 
me full of treason ; because I cannot hinder people 
from writing what they please, nor sending it to me; 
and although it shoulcl be discovered to have been 
opened liefore it came to my hand, I would only burn 
it and think no further. 1 approve of the scheme you 
have to grow somewhat richer, though, I agree, you 
will meet with discouragements ; and it is reasonable 
you should, considering what kind of pens are at this 
time only employed and encouraged. For you must 
allow that the bad painter was in the right, who, hav- 
ing painted a cock, drove away all the cocks and bens, 
and even the chickens, for fear those who passed by his 
shop might make a comparison with his work. And I 
will say one thing in spite of the post-officers, that 
since wit and leaniing began to be made use of in our 
kingdoms, they were never professedly thrown aside, 
contemned and punished, till within your own memory; 
nor dulness and ignorance ever so openly encouraged 
and promoted. In answer to what you say of my liv- 
ing among you, if I could do it to my ease : perhaps 
you have heard of a scheme for an exc)iange in Berk- 
shire proposed by two of our fViends; but, beside 
the difficulty oC adjusting certain circumstances, it 
would not answer. 1 am at a time of life that seeks 
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ease and independence : you will hear my reasons when 
you see thoM liriends, and I concluded them with say- 
ing : that 1 would rather be a freeman among slaves, 
tl^ a slave among freemen. The dignity of my pre- 
sent station damps the pertness of inferior puppies and 
'squires, which, without plenty and case on your side 
the Channel, would break my heart in a month. 

Madam, — See what it is to live where I do. I am 
utterly ignorant of that same Strado del Poe ; and yet, 
if that author be against lending or giving money, I 
cannot but think him a good courtier ; which 1 am 
sure your grace is not, — no not so much as to be a 
maid of honour. For I am certainly informed, that 
you are neither a freethinker nor can sell bargains ; 
that you can neither spell, nor talk, nor write, nor 
think like a courtier. Tlien you pretend to be re- 
sj)ecte(l for qualities which have been out of fashion 
ever since you- were almost in your cradle ; that your 
contempt for a fine petticoat is an infallible mark of 
disaffection ; which is further confirmed by your ill 
taste for wit, in preferring two old-fashioned poets be- 
fore Duck or Cibber. Resides, you spell in such a 
manner as no court lady can read, and write in such 
an old-fashioned style, as none of them can understand. 
You need not be in ])ain about Mr. Gay’s stock of 
health. I promise you he will spend it all upon laziness, 
and run deep in debt by a winter’s repose in town ; 
therefore I entreat your grace will order him to move 
his chops less and his legs more, for the six cold 
rnotdhs, else he will spend all liis money in physic and 
coach-hire. I am in much perplexity about your 
grace’s declaration of the manner in which you dispose 
what you call your love and respect, which, you say, 
are not paid to merit, but to your own humour. Now, 
madam, my misfortune is, that I have nothing to plead 
but abundance of merit ; and there goes an ugly ob- 
servation, that the humour of ladies is apt to change. 
Now, madam, if I should go to Amesbury with a great 
load of merit, and your grace hapiien to be out of 
humour, and will not nurchase my merchandise at the 
price of your respect, the goods may lie damapd, and 
nobody else will take them ofl* my hands. Resides, you 
have declared Mr. Gay to hold the first jiart, and I, 
but the second ; which is hard treatment, since I shall be 
the newest acquaintance by some years; and I will 
ap|)eal to all the rest of your sex, whether such an in- 
novation ought to be allowed? I should be ready to 
say in the common forms, that 1 was much obliged to 
the lady who wished she could give me the best living, 
&c., if I did not vehemently suspect it was the very 
same lady who spoke many things to me in the same 
style, and also with regard to the gentleman at your 
elbow when you writ, wliose dujie lie was, as well as 
of her waiting woman ; hut they were both arrant knaves, 
as I told him and a third friend, though they will not 
believe it to this day. I desire to present my most 
humble respects to my lord duke, and with my hearti- 
est prayer for the prosperity of the whole family, re- 
main your grace's, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE COUNTESH OF SUFFOLK. 

Octolier 26, 1731. 

Madam, — Your ladyship’s last letter made me a little 
grave, and in going to answer it, 1 was in danger of 
leaning on my elbow (I mean my left elbow) to con- 
sider what I should write ; which posture I never used 
except when I was under a necessity of writing to 
fools, or lawyers, or ministers of state, where I am to 
consider what is to be said. But as I write to a per- 
son whom I esteem, I am in no pain at all. 

It would he an injury to you or Mr. Pope, to give 
thanks to either of you for justifying me about those 
letters sent to the queen, because to think me guilty^ 
womM disgrace your un «erstandiugs : and. aa be is 


my best friend, so your ladyship owes me no malioot 
except that of raillery; and good raillery if always 
sincere. And if her majesty were deceived, it would 
lessen my opinion of her judgment; which wouli no 
otherwise affect me than by making me sorry upon 
her own account But what your ladyship would 
have me discover, through all your refined civilities, 
is my great imprudence in ordering that monuroeftt to 
be fixed in my cathedral. I shall not trouble you 
with a long story-— but if ever a numerous venerable 
body of dignified clergymen had reason to complain 
of the highest repeated indignity, in return of the 
greatest honour offered by them to persons they were 
wholly strangers to, then my chapter is not to l)e 
blam^, nor 1 who proposed the matter to them : which, 
however, I could have done by my own authority, 
but rather chose it should be the work of us all. 
And I will confess it was upon their advice that I 
omitted the only two passages which had much bitter- 
ness in them ; and which a bishop liere, one after your 
own heart, blamed me very much for leaving out; 
declaring that the treatment given us by the Schom- 
l>erg family deserved a great deal worse. Indeed, 
madam, I shall not attempt to convince England of 
anything that relates to this kingdom. The drapier, 
whom you mention, could not do it in relation to the 
halfpence. Neither can the parliament hegre con- 
vince you tliat we ought not to be just now in so mi- 
serable condition in every article of distress. Why 
should the Schomberg family he so uneasy at a thing 
they were so long warned of, and were told they might 
prevent for 50/. ? Rut here I wish your ladysliip 
would put the queen in mind of what passed between 
her majesty and me upon the subject of Ireland, when 
she was j)rince88 of Wales, and appeared so much to 
pity this distressed kingdom, and gave me leave to 
write to her if ever I should live to see her queen ; that 
she would answer my letter, and promised, that in sucli 
a case she would use all her credit to relieve it. 
Whereupon I desired Dr. Arbuthnot, who was present, 
to be witness of what she said ; and her majesty con- 
firmed it. I will not ask what the event has been. 

If any state scribble writ here should hap])en to 

reach London, I entreat your ladyship would continue 
to do me the justice of believing my innocence, be- 
cause I lately assured the duke of Dorset that I would 
never have a hand in any such thing. But I gave him 
my reason before his secretary ; that looking upon this 
kingdom’s condition as absolutely desperate, I would 
not ])rescribe a dose to the dead. Some parts of your 
letter I do not understand. Mrs. Barl)er was recom- 
mefided to me by Dr. Delany, who is now in London, 
and whom I once presented to you at Marble-bill. 
She seems to be a woman of piety and genius ; and 
though I never visited her in my life, yet was 1 disposed 
to do her good offices on the doctor's account, and her 
own good character. By I.ady M— I cannot 
guess whom you mean. Mrs. Haywood I have hearU 
of as a stupid, infamous, scribbling woman, but have 
not seen any of her productions. And now, madam, 
I utterly acquit your ladyship of all things that may 
concern me, except your good opinion, and that very 
little share I can pretend to in your memory. I never 
knew a lady who had so many qualities to beget 
esteem ; but how you act as a friend is out of my way 
to judge. As to the queen, whom I never offended, 
since it would be presumption in me to imagine I ever 
came voluntarily into her thoughts, so it must be a 
mortification to think, when I happen to be named iu 
her presence, it is usually to my disadvantage. 1 re- 
member to have once told her majesty, how hard a 
filing it was that when a prince or gpreat minister had 
once received an ill impression of any person, al- 
though from the most false information, although Ih# 
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inniice were demonstrably convinced of the person's in- 
nocence, yet the impression still continued ; and her 
majesty condemned the severity of such a proceeding. 
1 had said the tame thing before to sir R. Walpole ; 
who, upon reporting it to others, was pleased to give it 
a turn that 1 did not deserve. I remember the plaid, 
but 1 forgot the crown, and the meaning of it. If 
you Bhd thought fit to have sent me as much of the 
plaid as would have made me a morning- cap before 
it fell to the share of the lowest of your women, I 
should have been proud that my head should have 
worn your livery. But if you are weary of your cha- 
racter, it must lie upon my hands, for I know no other 
whom it will fit. And if your ladyship will not allow 
it to be a character, I am sure it may pass fur a predic- 
tion. If you ^ould put the same fancy into the queen's 
head, I must send lier a much larger character, and in 
royal paper, otherwise she will not l)e able to wrap (he 
bundle in it. I fear so long a letter is l)eyond your 
mercy to forgive ; but your ladyship is sure to be easy 
till Mr. Poj>e shall tell me that you are content to receive 
another. I should be heartily sorry if your increase 
in honour and employment has not been accompanied 
with increase of health. Let Mr. Pope in all his 
letters give me a particular account on this head, and 
pray God I may never have the least motive to pity 
you. For as a courtier, 1 forgive your ame em/urcie ; 
which I once charged on my lord Chestcrlield, and he 
did not dislike it. And you have not a favourite or 
flatterer who makes more outward otl'ers of wishes for 
your ease and happiness than I do prayers from the l)ot- 
tom of my heart, which proceed entirely from that re8])ect 
and esteem wherewith I am, madam, your ladyship's 
most oltedient humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Novcinlier 4, 1731, 

1 BEI.IKVE in my conscience, that though you had 
answered mine before, the second was nevertheless 
welcome. 

So much for your topscripf, not pottscripl ; and in 
very sincere earnest I heartily tliank you for remern- 
l>ering me so often. Since 1 came out of the country 
my riding days are over; for I never was for your 
Hyde-park courses, although my courage serves me 
very well at a haud-gallop in the country, six or seven 
miles, witli one horseman and a ragged lad, a labourer's 
boy, that is to be clothed when be can run fast enough 
to keep up with my horse, who has yet only proved 
his dexterity by escaping from school. But my courage 
fails me for riding in town, where I should have the 
happiness to meet with plenty of your very pretty 
fellows that manage their own horses to show their art ; 
or that think a postilion’s cap with a white frock the 
most becoming dress. I’hese and their grooms I am 
most bitterly afraid of, because, you must know, if my 
complaisant friend, your Presbyterian housekeeper,^ 
can remember anything like such days with me, that 
is a very good reason for me to remember that time is 
past ; and your toupets would rejoice to see a horse 
throw an ancient gentlewoman. 

I am sorry to hear you are no wiser in Ireland than 
we English ; fur our birthday was as fine as hands 
could make us ; but I (question much whether we all 
paid ready money. I mightily approve of my duchess’s 
ming dressed in your manufacture if your ladies will 
follow her example in all things, they cannot do amiss. 
And I dare say you will soon find that the more you 
know of them both the better you will like them ; or 

• Mrs. Brent, widow of « printer in Dublin, with whom the 
dean lodged when a young man. 

^ The duchew of Dorset appeared at the castle of Dublin 
wholly clad in the manufactures of Ireland un his maieaty'a 
birthday in 1753, when the duke was a second time lurd-lieu- 
leoant 


else Ireland has strangely depraved your taste, and that 
my own vanity will not let me believe since you still 
flattei me. 

Why do you tantalize me? Let me see you in 
England again if you dare ; and choose your residence, 
summer or winter, St. James’s-square or Drayton. I 
defy you in all shapes, be it aean of St. Patrick’s 
governing England or Ireland, or politiciiui drapier. 
Hut my choice should be “ the parson in lady Betty’s 
chamber.” 

Make haste then if you have a mind to oblige youi 
ever sincere hearty old friend, Ladv Betty. 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUKE OF QUEENSBERR\ .- 
For aUmt this month or six wet^ks past 1 have been 
rambling from home, or liave been at what 1 may not 
iinpro}>erly call other homes, at Dawley and at Twick- 
enham ; and 1 really tliiiik at every one of my liomes 
you have as good a pretension os myself; for 1 lind 
them all exceeding disappointed by the lawsuit that 
has kept you this summer from us. Mr. Pope told 
me that atlair was now over, tliat you have the estate 
which was your security ; 1 wish you had your own 
money; for 1 wish you free from every engagement 
that keeps us from one another. 1 think you deciphered 
the last letter we sent you very judiciously. You 
may make your own conditions at Amesbury, where 1 
am at present ; you may do tlie same at Dawley ; and 
Twickenham you know is your own. But if you 
rather choose to live with me (that is to say, if you 
will give up your right and title) 1 will purchase tlie 
house you and ) used to dispute about over against 
Ham-walks, on purpose to entertain you. Name your 
day, and it shall be done. J liave lived with you ; 
and 1 wish to do so again in any place and upon any 
terms. Tlie duchess does not know of my writing, but 
I promised to acquaint the duke the next time 1 wrote 
to you, and for anglit 1 know he may fell tlio duchess, 
and she may tell sir William Wyndham, who is now 
here ; and for fear tliey should all have something to 
say to you, 1 leave the rest of the paper till 1 see tl)e 
duke. 

THE DUKE. 

Mu. Gay tells me you seem to doubt what authority 
my wife and he have to invite a ])er8on hither, who by 
agreement is to have the government of tlie place during 
his stay ; when at the same time it does not app<*ar that 
the jiresent master of these demesnes has been con- 
sulteil in it. The truth of the matter is this; 1 did 
not know whether you might not have susjiected me 
for a sort of a pert coxcomb had I put in my word in 
the late correspondence between you and my wife. 
Indies (by the courtesy of the world) enjoy privileges 
not allowed to men ; and in many cases the same thing 
is called a favour from a lady which might perhaps he 
looked upon as imjiertinence from a man. Upon this 
reflection 1 have hitherto refrained from writing to you, 
having never had the pleasure of conversing with you 
otherwise; and as that is a thing I most sincerely wisli, 
I would not venture to meddle in a negotiation that 
seemed to be in so fair a way of producing that de- 
sirable end. But our friend John has not done me 
justice if he has never mentioned to you how much I 
wish for the pleasure of seeing you here; and though 
I have not till now avowedly taken any steps toward 
bringing it about, what has passed conducive to it has 
been all along with my privity and consent, and I dn 
now formally ratify all the preliminary articles and 
conditions agreed to on the part of my wii’e, and will 
undertake for the due observance of them. I depend 
upon my friend John to answer for my sincerity. I 

* ludorsetl *' No date: received November S, I73l.'‘ 
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was not long at court, and nave heen a country gentle- 
man for tome time. 

Poll manuB mb linos darque dds. 

8lTe hif ftg goiplte gnafos.s 

IHB KBV. MR PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER THE 
PRINTER. 

November 9» 1731. 

Sib, — I have been much surprised at your long silence, 
and perhaps you have been adected in the same manner 
at mine. But as I hope always to preserve the friendship 
we have begun, I must acquaint you with the reasons 
of my conduct. 

I have the misfortune to live in a scene of groat 
hurry; and iMjtween attending those who live in high 
stations who honour me with their friendship, and dis- 
ciiargirig the duties of my profession, I have scarce a 
moment disengaged ; yet I constantly desired my friend 
Faulkner to write to you in my name, because I 
imagined it would save postage ; and 1 thought it un- 
reasonable to trouble you with my letters when I had 
no very urgent business to write to you upon, and had 
too many obligations to you to think of adding to your 
ex[)ense. But I cannot imagine what you can plead 
in your case for your neglect of writ ing to me, who am 
desirous to continue a constant correspondence; I shall 
be glad to hear you justify yourself. 

Yesterday 1 saw a letter of yours to Mr. Faulkner, 
and on so distressful a subject that I very sensibly 
shared in your affliction.*’ 1 am naturally apt to pity 
the woes of my fellow creatures, but the wounds of 
my friend are my own. Here my office ought to be to 
administer comfort to you in so great a calamity, but 
I know how much easier it is to pieach patience and 
resignation than to j)racti8e either, 'fhe strongest reason 
acts but feebly upon the heart that is loaded with 
grief, nor is tlie highest eloquence ]»()werful enough to 
heal a wounded spirit. Time and a tirm trust in 
Divine Providence, which undoubtedly orders all 
things for the best, are the only ministers of comfort in 
cmr misfortunes; and I lio|)e your own virtue will 
enable you to bear this affliction with the resolution of 
a Christian, tJiough joined with all the tenderness of a 
frieird and the fondest esteem for the memory of that 
relation you have loSt. 

I desired Mr. Faulkner, about six weeks ago, to 
return you my thanks for your kindness in procuring 
me the books from Mr. Giles’s, which 1 received safe, 
and also the box of those writings of mine ; and 1 am 
extremely grieved to find tliat Faulkner neglected 
men'ioning either. 1 had not known it only for your 
postscript wherein you desire to know whether I received 
them. I would liave wrote to you before this if I had 
not believed that your charge was ])aid ; for Dr. Delany 
is, I believe, by this time in London ; and he wrote to 
pie from Bath for directions where to find you in 
/. 4 )iidon, that he might })ay oil' his bill, and return you 
lais thanks for your kindness to us. Let me beg the 
favour of you to acquaint Mr, Giles with this, because 
I would not for any consideration seem to forget my 
creditors, tliough in another country. If Dr. Delany 
be not come to you, I desire you will inquire out his 
lodgings ; and 1 believe you may be informed either 
at lord Bolinghroke’s or Mr. Percival's, in Conduit- 
street. Tell him your name whenever ytm go to wait 
upon him, and I assure you the doctor will be extiemely 
friendly to you, and glad to see you, for I have often 
talked to him of you. 

I received ninety-four books'^ from you, but I l>elieve 
vou must commit them to the charge of Mr. Faulkner, 
because I have no opportunity of selling but bestowing 

• Tliis is another hand ; possibly sir W. Wyndham’s, # 
b The death of Mis. Bowyer. 

<• Mr. Pilkington's poems, printed in 1730. 


them ; for when any of niy friends are desirous to hart 
one, and ask me where they are to lie had, 1 am always 
too generous or too bashful (which is a great rarity 
among us Irish) to accept of payment for them ; and 
by this means I shall be under the necessity of giving 
all away, which would be too expensive an article to 
me. Now what 1 think would answer, would be to 
send what 1 have not bestowed to Mr. Faulkner, and 
let him publish in his newspaper that he has imported 
some of tliose books, and let him be accountable to you 
for the sale. I wrote to you for thirty, which 1 ex- 
{)ected to give away, and I believe I have distributed 
so many. When I receive your answer, I will give 
you a particular account, and remit you the money for 
them the first opportunity. If I find Dr. Delaiiy’s 
lodgings out from any friends here, or fijpm his letters 
to me, I will give you immediate notice. I should lie 
glad to have any catalogues that were now selling in 
London; and if you could send any of them, or any 
other little pamplilets, they may be directed to the 
lord-bishop of Killala, in Dublin, for me. I never 
received either the “ Monthly Chronicle” for March, 
nor the “ Historia Literaria” for ditto; 1 believe it 
miscarried by being directed to Faulkner; they were 
not for Dr. Delany, but for another gentleman in town ; 
but J had forgot till the gentleman asked me for them 
the other day. 1 shall be glad to hear from you 
soon , and am your most sincere friend, 

Matt. Piikinoton. 

There is one Green, a bookseller, lately come from 
London to this town, who has imporfed a very 
curious collection of books, but be hiis rated them so 
excessively dear, and seems to act so haughtily in 
the sale oftliem, that I believe above Ihree- fourths of 
them will be sent back to-morrow to England again, 
1 made the dean of St. Patrick's go with me llieie 
the first morning ; but all the books were too dear 
for either of us. 


FROM MR. GAY AND MR. I>OPE. 

December 1, 1731 . 

Von used to complain that Mr.Po|ie and 1 would not let 
you sjK'uk ; you may now be even with us, and take it 
out in writing. If you do not send to me now and 
then, the post-office will think me of no consequence, 
for 1 have no correspondent but you. You may keep 
as far from us as you please, you cannot be forgotten 
by those who ever knew you, and therefore please me 
by sometimes showing that 1 am not forgot by you. 1 
have nothing to take me off my friendship to you; 1 
seek no new acquaintance, and court no favour ; 1 
spend no shillings in coaches or chairs to levees or 
great visits, and as I do not want the assistance of 
some that 1 formerly conversed with, I will not so 
mu(di as seem to seek to be a dependant. As to my 
studies, I have not been entirely iflle, though I cannot 
say that I have yet perfected anything. What I have 
done is something in the w ay of those fables I have 
already published. All the money I get is by saving, 
so that by habit there may he some hopes (if 1 grow 
richer) of nvy becoming a miser. All misers nave their 
excuses ; the motive to my jiarsimony is independence. 
If I were to be represented by the duchess, (she is such 
a downright niggard fur me,) this character might not 
be allowed me; but 1 really think 1 am covetous 
enough for any who lives at the court end of the town, 
and who is as poor as myself; fur 1 do nut pretend that 
I am equally saving with S— — k. Mr. Lewis desired 
you might be told that he has 5/. of yours in his hands, 
which he fancies you may have forgot, for he will 
hardly allow that a verseman can have a just know- 
ledge of his own affairs. When you got rid of your 
lawsuit I was in hojx’s that you had got your owu and 
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'VM free tnm erery vexation of the law ; but Mr. Pope 
tella me you are not entirely out of your perplexity, 
though you have the security now in your own posses- 
sion ; but still your case is not so bad as captain Gulli- 
ver’s, who was ruined by having a decree for him with 
costs. 1 have had an injunction for me against pirating 
IWksellers, which I am sure to get nothing by, and 
will, I fear, in the end drain me of some money. When 
I began this proaecution, I fancied there would be some 
end of it ; but the law still goes on, and it is probable 
I shall some time or other see an attorney's bill as long 
as the book. Poor duke Disney is dead, and has left 
what he had among his friends, among whom are lord 
Bolingbroke, 500/.; Mr. Pelham, 500/.; sir William 
Wyndham’s youngest son, 600/.; gen. Hill, 500/.; 
lord Mashara’s son, 500/. 

You have the good wishes of those 1 converse with : 
they know they gratify me when they remend)er you ; 
but I really think they do it purely for your own sake. 

I am satisfied with the love and friendship of good 
men, and envy not the demerits of those who are most 
conspicuously distinguished. Therefore as I set a just 
value upon your friendship, you cannot jdease me more 
than letting me now and then know that you remember 
me ; the only satisfacticui of distant friends ! 

P.S. Mr. Gay’s is a good letter ; mine will be a very 
dull one ; and yet what you will think the worst of it 
is what should be its excuse, tliat 1 write in a hea<lach 
that has lasted three days. I am never ill Imf I think 
of your ailments, and repine that they mutually himler 
our l)eing together ; though iii one point I am opt to 
difi'er from you, for you sliun your friends wh«n you 
are in those circumstances and I desire them ; your 
way is the more generous, mine the more lemler. Lady 
Suflblk took your letter very kindly, for I iiad jncpured 
her to expect no answer under a twelveinontii ; hut 
kindness perhaps Is a word not applicable to courtiers. 
However, she is an extraordinary woman here, who 
will do you common justice. For God’s sake, wliy all 
this scruple about lord Bolingbroke's keejdiig your 
horses, who has a park : or about my kee})ing you on 
a pint of wine a«day? We are infinitely richer than 
you imagine; John Gay shall help me to entertain you, 
though you come like a king Ia;ur with fifty kniglits. — 
Tlioug^i such prospects as I wish cannot^iow be formed 
f(»r fixing you with us, time may provide better before 
you part again; the old lord® may die, tlie henefice 
may drop, or, at worst, yon may carry me into Ireland. 
V^ni will see a work of l(<rd Bolingbroke’s and one of 
mine; which, with a just neglect of the present age, 
consult only posterity ; and, with a nohle semn of 
politics, aspire to ])hilo 80 ])liy. 1 am glad you resolve 
to meddle no more with the low concerns and interests 
of parties even of countries (for countries are hut larger 
parties), Quid verum at(pie decaiSy curare^ et rogare^ 
nostrum sit. I am much pleased with your design 
u{)oti Rochefoucault’s maxim, pray finish it.'’ I utn 
happy whenever you join our names togetiier ; so would 
Dr. Arlmthnot be, but at this time he can be plejised 
with nothing, for his darling son is dying in all pro- 
bability, by the melancholy account 1 received this 
morning. 

The paper you ask me about is of little value. It 
might have been a seasonable satire upon the scatidal- 
oug language and passion with which men of con- 
dition have gtooped to treat one another : surely they 
sacrifice too much to the people when they sacrifice 
their own characters, families, Ac., to the diversion of 
that rabble of readers. J agree with you in my con- 
tempt of most popularity, fame, &c. Even as a writer 
I am cool in it ; and whenever you see what I am 

a liOrd St. John, father of BoUnijbroko. 

^ The dcau’s poem on bin owu death. 


now writing,* you will be convinced 1 would please 
but a few, and (if 1 could) make mankind It^s ad- 
mirers, and greater reasoiters. 1 study much more to 
render my own portion of being easy, and to keep this 
peevish frame of tlie human body in good humour. 
Infirmities have now quite unmanned me, and it will 
delight you to bear they are not increased, though not 
diminished. I thank God 1 do not very much want 
ople to attend me, though my mother now cannot, 
hen I am sick, I lie down ; when I am better, I rise 
up : 1 am used to the headache, &c. If greater jmins 
arrive, (such as my late rheumatism,) the servants 
balhe and plaster me, or the surgeon scarifies me, and 
I bear it, l>ecause I must. This is the evil of nature, 
not of fortune. I am just now as well as when you 
were here : I pray God you were no worse. 1 sin- 
cerely wish my life were pissed near you, and such 
as it is, 1 would not repine at it. 

All you mention remember you, and wish you here. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

January 11, 17.38. 

It is well for Mr. Pope your letter came as it did, for 
otherwise I had called for my coach, and was going to 
make a thorough search at his house; for that I was 
most positively assimni that you were there in person 
tlie duke of Dorset can tell you. Aon ('redo is all the 
loitiii I know, and the most useful word upon all 
occasions to me. However, like most other people, I 
can give it nj) for what 1 wish; so for once I believed, 
or at least went half way in wliat 1 hoped was true, 
and then, for the only time, your letter was unwel- 
come. You tell me you have a request, which is 
])urely personal to me; mm credo for tlait; fori am 
sure you would not he so disagreealtle as not to have 
made it, when you know it is a jileasure and satisfac- 
tion to me to do anything you desire, l)y whicli you 
may find you are not sans consequence to me. 

I met with your friend Mr. Pope the other day. 
He complains of not being well, and indeed looked 
ill. J fear tliat neitlier his wit or sense do arm liim 
enough against being hurt by malice ; and that he is 
too sensible of what fools say : the run is much against 
him on the duke of Chandos’s'* account: hut I believe 
their rage is not kindness to the duke, hut glad to 
give it vent with some tolerable pretence. I wish your 
presence would have such a miraculous eflect as your 
design on Biddy's [Floyd] speech ; you know formerly 
her tongue was not apt to run much by inclination; 
hut now every winter is ke])t still perforce, for slie 
coinrnoidy gets a violent cold that lusts lier all winter. 
But as to that quarrelsome friend of the duke of Dorset's, 

I will let her loose at yon, and see which can get the 
better. Miss Ktllyc wiis a very pretty girl when she 
went from hence, and the beaux showed there good 
taste l)y liking her. I hear her father is now kind to 
her; hut, if she is not migldily altered, she would give 
up some of her airs and equipage to live in England. 

Since you are so good as to inquire after my health, 

I ought to inform you I never was better in my life 
than this winter. I have escaped both headaches and 
gout ; and, that yours may not he in danger by read- 
ing such a lung letter, 1 will add no mure, hut hid 
adieu to my dear dean. E. Germain. 

" This was said whilst he was employed on the £s ay on 
Man/' not yet published. 1731. 

b 'Fhere is no doubt but Mr. Pope intended the character of 
Timou. in his Epistle on the Use of Rrdies in works of taste, 
addressed to the earl of Burlington, for the Duke of Chandos. 

® Daughter of Dennis Kelly, esq., a gentleman of very good 
estate in Ireland, who was committed to the Tower of London 
in 1722, on suspicion of ourre8]>onding with the pretender ; but 
nothing could he proved against him. 
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FROM MR. GAY. 

London, January 18, 1782. 

Dear Sib, — I t is now past nine o'clock. I deferred 
sitting down to write to you, in expectation to hare 
seen Mr. Pope, who left me two or three hours, again 
to try to find lord Burlington, within whose walls 1 
have not been admitted tliis year and a half; hut for 
what reason I know not. Mr. Po[)e is just this minute 
come in, but had not the good luck to find him : so 
that I cannot give yoti any satisfaction in the aflair 
you writ last about. He designs to see him to-morrow ; 
and, if anything can be done, he says you shall hear 
from him. 

By the loginning of my letter, you see how I de- 
cline in favour ; but I look upon it as my particular 
distinction, that as soon as the court gains a man, I 
lose him. It is a mortification I have been used to, 
so I bear it as a philosopher should. 

The letter which you writ to me and the duke, I 
received; and Mr. Pope showed me that directed to 
him, which gave me more pleasure than all the letters 
you have writ since I saw you, as it gives me hopes of 
seeing you soon. 

Were 1 to acquaint the duke and duchess of my 
writing, 1 know that they would have something to 
say to you, and perhaps would prevent my sending 
the letter this post, so I choose to say nothing about it. 
You are in great favour and esteem with all that love 
me, which is one great reason that 1 love and esteem 
them. 

Whenever you will order me to turn your fortune 
into ready money, I will obey you; but I choose to 
leave it where it is till you want it, as it carries some 
interest ; though it might lie now sold to some advan- 
tage, and is liable to rises and falls with the other 
stocks. It may l)e higher as well as lower ; so 1 will 
not dispose of it till I hear from you. I am impatient 
to see you, so are all your friends. You have taken 
your resolution, and i shall henceforth every week 
expect an agreeable surprise. The bellman rings for 
the letter, so I can say no more. 

MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER 

February 5, 1732. 

SiK, — 1 find you are resolved to lay me under so 
many obligations to you, that, upon principles of gra- 
titude, I must be always desirous to promote your in- 
terest to the utmost of my power. 1 think you have 
nothing more left to do but to make the experiment, 
by putting it in my way to return your favours. I 
sent sixty-five books to Mr. Faulkner’s, and hope, 
some time or other, to have it in my power to make 
ackirowledgments. I find Mr. Faulkner sent you a 
little pamphlet of my writing, called “ An Infallible 
Scheme to pay the Debts of tins Nation.” I have the 
honour to see it mistaken for tlie dean's, both in 
Dublin and in your part of the world ; but I am still 
diffident of it, whether it will merit esteem or contempt. 
It was a sudden whim ; and I was tempted to send it 
into the world by the approbation which the dean 
(my wisest and best friend) expressed when he read it : 
if you were concerned in the printing of it, I hope you 
will l)e no sufferer. I am very much obliged to you 
for receiving the young printer, whom I recommended 
to you, in so friendly a manner. If 1 can, on this 
side of the water, be serviceable to any friend of yours, 
command me. 

I am much pleased to hear of your acquaintance 
with Dr. Delany, who is the bwt of friends ; and 1 do 
not doubt but your affection for him will increase with 
your intimacy with him. I desire you to present my 
service to him ; and (ell him that the dean designs to 
t/oulde him to buy a convenient microscope, tliat 


he may find out both myself and my house with 
greater ease than he can at present, b^use we arc 
both so excessively small, that he can scarce discover 
either. I hope to hear soon from you, although it t)e 
parliament time, and you hurried with business ; and 
shall always be your sincere friend and servant, 

Matt. Pilkimgton. 

TO THE REV. MR. WINDAR. 

Dublin. February 19, 1782. 

Sib, — I had the favour of yours of the 6th instant. 1 
have been above a fortnight confined by an accidental 
strain, and neither read nor walk, nor easily write, else 
you should have heard from me sooner. I am heartily 
sorry for your disorder, and am the more sensible 
by those I have myself, though not of the same kind, 
but a constant disposition to giddiness, which I fear 
my present confinement, with the want of exercise, 
will increase. I am afraid you could not light upon 
a more unqualified man to serve you, or my nearest 
friends, in any manner, with people in power ; for I 
have the misfortune to be not only under the particular 
displeasure both of the king and queen, as everybody 
knows, but likewise of every person, both in England 
and Ireland, who are well with the court, or can do 
me good or hurt. And although this and the two last 
lieutenants were of my old acquaintance, yet I never 
could ])revail with any of them to give a living to 
a sober grave clergyman, who married my near 
relation, and has been long in the church ; so that he 
is still my curate ; and I reckon this present governor 
will do like the rest. 1 believe there is not any person you 
see from this town who does not know that my situa- 
tion is os 1 describe. If you or your son were in 
favour with any bishop or patron, perhaps it might 
be contrived to have them put in mind, or solicited ; 
but I am no way proper to be the first mover, be- 
cause there is not one spiritual or temporal lord in 
Ireland whom I visit, or by whom I am visited, but 
am as mere a monk as any in Spain ; and there is not 
a clergyman on the top of a mountain who so little 
converses with mankind, or is so little regarded by 
them, on any other account except showing malice. 
All this I bear as well as I can ; eat my morsel 
alone like a iTing, and am constantly at home when 
I am not riding or walking, which I do often, and 
always alone. 

I give you this picture of myself out of old friend- 
ship : from whence you may judge what share of 
spirite and mirth is now left me. Yet I cannot read 
at nights, and am therefore forced to scribble some- 
thing, whereof nine things in ten are burned next 
morning. Forgive this tediousness in the pen, which 
I acquire by the want of spending it in talk ; and 
believe me to be, with true esteem and friendship, 
your most obedient humble servant, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 23, 1782. 

I LIKE to know my power, (if it is so,) that I can 
make you uneasy at my not writing ; though I shall 
not often care to exert it, lest you should grow weary 
of me and my correspondence; but tlie slowness 
of my answer does not come from the emptiness of 
my heart, but the emptiness of my head ; and tliat 
you know, is nature s fault, not mine. I was not 
learned enough to know non ertdo has been so long 
in fashion ; but every day convinces me more of the 
necessity of it, not but that 1 often wish against my- 
self; as, for example, 1 would fain believe you are 
coming to England, because most of your acquaint- 
ance tell me so ; and yet I turn, and wind, and sift 
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your letters to find anything like it being true ; but 
instead of that, there 1 find a lawsuit, which is a worse 
tie by the leg than your lameness. And, pray, what 
is this “hurt above my healf" Have you had a 
fellow-feeling with my lord-lieutenant [the duke of 
Dorset] of the gout, and call it a sprain, as he does ? 
who lied so long and often to disguise it, that 1 
verily think he has not a new story left. Does he do 
the same in Ireland ? for there 1 hoped he would have 
given a better example. 

1 find you are grown a horrid flatterer, or else you 
could never have thought of anything so much to my 
taste as this piece of marble you speak of for my sister 
Penelope,* which I desire may be at my expense. I 
cannot be exact, neither as to the time nor year, but 
she died soon after we came there, and we did not 
stay quite two years, and were in England some 
months before king William died. I wisli I had my 
dame Wadgar's, or Mr. Ferris’s memorandum head, 
that I might know whether it was “ at the time of 
gooseberries.”^ 

Surely your Irish air is very bad for darts ; if Mrs. 
Kelly’s are blunted already, make her cross father let 
her come over, and we would not use her so in 
England. If my duchess*’ sees company in a morning, 
you need not grumble at the hour ; it must l)e purely 
from great complaisance, for that never was her taste 
here, thougli she is as early a riser as the generality of 
ladies are ; and I believe there are not many dressing- 
rooms in London but mine where the early idle 
come. 

Adieu abruptly : for I will have no more formal 
humble servants, with your whole name at the bottom, 
as if 1 was asking you your catechism. 

FROM SIR CHARLES WOGAN/t 

Fohrujiry 27, 1732. 

I HAVE the honour of a very obliging letter from a j>er- 
8011 whose penetration I flattered myself I could have 
escapeil : although 1 might assure him, with great sin- 
cerity, that I never had a more earnest desire for any 
man's acquaintance and friendship than for his. U{)on 
the late occasion, it is true, my design was to have tra- 
velled and been received incognito, 1 had taken my 
measures for it in the best manner I could devise. But 
all my art and iravestie was vain. His Mentor was su- 

a I>ady Penelope Perkeley died in Dublin, >^l»ile her father 
was in the (jovernment, and was interred in St. Andrew’s 
ehurch, under the altar. No monument was erected to her 
memory till about this lime, when Dr. Swift caused a ])late of 
black marble to be fixed in the wall over the altar- ]>iece, with 
this inscription : — 

“ Underneath iioth the body of the Lady Penelojie lh*rkeley, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Charles, Earl of Ik-rkeley. 

She died Septeml)er the 3rd, 1609.” 

b In the Petition of Frances Harris to thelords-jnsticcs, upon 
losing her purse, printed in this collection, there ore these 
verses : — 

"Yes,” says the steward, " I remember, when I was at 
my Lady Shrewsbury’s, 

Such a thing as this happened, just about the time of 
gooseberries.” 

This steward was Mr. Ferris ; and dame Wadgar was the old 
deaf housekeeper in lord Berkeley’s family, when ho was one 
of the lofds-justices of Ireland. 

c The duchess of Dorset. 

d This tract, written in the epistohiry style, was addressed to 
Dr. Swift by its author, sir Charles Wogan, a gentleman at that 
time of high reputation, and much distinguished at most of tlte 
courts of Europe. He was of an ancient Irish family, and ne- 
phew to the famous duke of Tyrconnel, wlio was first minister 
locking James II., and commander iu-chief of his forces, during 
Ilia residence in Ireland. Of course he was bred up in all the 
principles of Jacohitism ,and being also a Roman Catholic, was 
tinetured with all the bigotry of the times. He followed his un- 
fortunate master into exile, where he continued to serve Itim 
with a zeal worthy a Wtter cause. See an account of him at 
the end of Soptemt)er, 1732, where the dean’s letter here alluded 
to is printed ; and a second letter from sir Charles Wogan, dated 
In June, 1735. 
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perior to my Uraiiius, who could not avoid being dis- 
covered, as in the story of Telemachus, and striking sail 
to a more exalted divinity. I own I am somewhat con- 
cerned at my being seen in my undress, through all the 
magnificence of those disguises 1 liad put on. But 
Mentor has so much the air of a benign and friendly 
spirit, that my confusion was soon over ; and methinks 
I could be exposed in the midst of all my defects 
witiiout any concern, provided it were only to those 
?hom he judges worthy of his intimacy. 

Nothing can be more distinguishing, in regard of an 
unhappy people, than his character of those abroad ; 
nor more just than his remarks ujk)!! the genius and 
sufferings of those at home. But jac/a est alea : tlie 
set of people lie means can no longer be looked upon 
as a nation, either in or out of their country. Those 
who have chosen a voluntary exile, to get rid of op- 
pression, have given themselves up with great gaiety 
of spirit, to the slaughter in foreign and ungrateful 
service, to the number of above 120,000 men, within 
these forty years. The rest, who have lieeii content to 
stay at home, are reduced to the wretched condition of 
the Spartan helots. They are under a double slavery. 
They serve their inhuman lordliness, who are the more 
severe upon them because they dare not yet look upon 
the country as their own ; while all together are under 
the supercilious dominion and jealousy of another over- 
ru^g ixiwer. 

TO turn to our exiles : Mentor certainly does them 
that justice which cannot he denied them by any of 
those nations among whom they liave served ; but it is 
seldom or ever allowed them by those who can write or 
speak English correctly. They have shown a great deal 
of gallantry in the defence of foreign states and princes, 
with very little advantage to themselves but that of 
being free, and without half the outward marks of dis- 
tinction they deserved. These southern governments 
are very slow in advancing foreigners to considerable or 
gainful jireferments. Their chief attention is reserved 
for their own subjects, to make them some amends for 
the heavy yoke they have laid over them. The only 
fruit the Irish have rea|)ed by their valour is their ex- 
tinctiori ; and that general fame, whicli they have lost 
themselves, to acquire for their country, already lost, 
with respect to them. They had the honour of Ireland 
at heart ; while tljose who actually possessed their coun- 
try, were little aff’ected with any other glory than that 
of England ; which they advanced with great bravery 
during all the late wars. They were content to forget 
they were Irishmen ; and England, in return for that 
compliment, has graciously conferred upon them, os she 
still does, the first employments both at sea and land ; 
whereby they have been enabled to leave very comfort- 
able establishments to their children : whereas the Irish 
exiles can only be said to have buried the synagogue 
with honour. They were undoubtedly the tlower of the 
Catholic distinction of subjects. They are extinct to a 
very inconsiderable number, and have not left one single 
settlement in all the continent to any of their posterity. 
They had always the post of honour allowed them, where 
it was mixed with danger; and lived in j)erpetual fire, 
which was all they could bequeath as an inheritance to 
their issue, who are extremely few, on account of the 
little encouragement given for begetting them. The 
very scum of French refugees have had much better 
treatment and fortune in those countries, where they 
were only a charge to the government, than the Irish 
nobility and gentry have met with, where their courage 
and fidelity were in a great measure its support. H^ 
it not been much better for them to have gone in search 
of new establishments out of the known world, and made 
some settlement for themselves and their posterity in 
the antipodes ? 

As I was but a new coiner among them, I have oftex 
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blamed their men of chief diftinctioii and •eiiae for 
having rejected the terms offered by the prince of 
Orange to my uncle Tyrconiiel, in favour of the Irish 
Catholics in general, before the decisive battle of 
Aghrim ; which, by the by, till the sudden fall of 
their general, was fought with more bravery on their 
tide than any battle has been, perhain, for some centuries 
past by any people under equal disadvantages. The 
prince was touciied with the fate of a gallant nation, 
that had made itself a victim to French promises, and 
ran headlong to its ruin for the only puri^, in fact, 
of advancing the French conquests in the Netlierlands, 
under the favour of that hoj)ele8s diversion in Ireland, 
which. gave work enough to 40,000 of the l)e8t troops of 
the grand alliance of Augsbourgh. He longed to tind 
himself at the head of the confederate army with so 
strong a reinforcement. In this anxiety he otVered the 
Irish Catholics the free exercise of their religion ; half 
the churches of the kingdom ; half the employments, 
civil and military too, if they pleased, and even the 
moiety of their ancient properties. These pro|K)8als, 
though they were to have had an Fiiiglish act of parlia- 
ment for their sanction, were refused with universal 
contempt. Yet the exiles, in tlie midst of their hard 
usage abroad, could not lie brought to repent of their 
obstinacy. Whenever I pressed them iijjon the matter, 
their answer was generally to this purpose: “If 
England can break her public faith, in regard of the 
wretched articles of Limerick, by keeping up *])er- 
petual terror and persecution over that ])arcel of mi- 
serable, unarmed peasantry, and djistard gentry vve have 
left at home, without any other apology or pretence for it, 
but her wanton fears and jealousies ; what could have 
been expected by the men of true vigour and spirit, if 
they had remained in their country, but a cruel war, 
under greater disadvantages, or such a universal mas- 
sacre 08 our fathers have often been threatened with by 
the confederate rebels of Great Britain T' — /4d quod non 
fuit respoumm. — Yet their liberty and glory abroad is 
hut the price of their blood j and, even at that expense, 
they have only purchased a more honourable haseldama 
[Field of Blood J. 

It was impossible for a jieople to thrive, after having 
been driven by their too warrantable distrust of their 
enemies into the snares laid for them by their false 
friends. France, upon their arrival, gave them a cruel 
reduction of their officers and of their pay for a wel- 
come, by a scandalous breach of faith ; sacrificed them 
to her wars ; made their zeal and spirit the dujies of 
her idle pretences; and, at last, inhumanly disbanded 
great numbers of them to the wide world, after the peace 
of Uyswick. Had they been kept together in one body 
from the beginning, to the number of 30,000 men, ac- 
cording to the promise that tempted them partly to quit 
their country, they had made a much better figure in 
the world. Richelieu's politics were against it. He 
was a great master, particularly in the judgment he had 
formed of the valour of his countrymen; since he has 
left it 0 X 1 record, that bodies of foreign troops must be 
mixed with French, in order to give them emulation. 
Upon tliis account tlxe Irish were parcelled by brigades 
among tlie many armies entertained by the French king. 
Although this repartition was very mortifying to them, 
they ever behaved in their several bands apart with par- 
ticular distinction. They never found themselves in 
any engagement where they did not pierce the opposite 
enemy. Not one regiment of them ever fled, till it was 
in a manner left alone! and during all the late wars, in 
which their principals were generally worsted, they can- 
not be said to have lost two pair of colours. The French 
never gained a victory, to which those handsful of Irish ^ 
were not known to have contributed in a singular man- i 
tier ; nor lost a battle in which they did not preserve, or [ 
rather augment, their reputation, by carrying off colours I 


and standards from the victorious e.'iemy. From this 
we may conclude, without any great vanity, that they 
bad bmi an impenetrable phidanx, if they bad been 
allowed to continue in one body; and that, iusteaii of 
acquiring glory, by detail, they had gained complete 
victories, as one single brigade of them did at Meliazu, 
having driven the whole German army into tk? town, 
or the sea, aftei they had been deserted by the Simuish 
trooyw and generals to a man. Yet their princijial of- 
ficers, who have signalized themselves equally upon all 
occasions have been advanced to no higher preferment 
than that of lieutenant-general; whereas, l^ots, Ger- 
mans, Livonians, Italians, have been promoted to the 
dignity of marechals of France. But as the valour of 
the Irish is already taken for granted abroad, and their 
zeal turned into a sort of ridicule, on account of the 
unprecedented usage it has met with at home, it is 
modestly presumed all over the world, that they scarce 
need any reward for their virtue, but their virtue alone. 

I have often been at a loss for the cause of this odd 
destiny that attends the Irish Catholics in all foreign 
courts and countries. They are the first called upon 
for any service that requires fidelity and resolution t the 
last distinguished with any eminent marks of honour 
or advantage. Let them behave ever so well, if it be 
thought fit to give them any recompense, it is always 
inferior to what miglit be judged sufficient for men of 
any other country in the like case. Whatever others 
might be entitled to grumble at as a reward, must be 
received by them as a gift. Whatever is taken from 
them, either at home or abroad, is lawful prize. Their 
zeal, ill regard of loyalty and religion, has been st) 
cruelly misrepresented, and their unparalleled sufl’erings 
so involved in shades, or clad with an air of justice, that 
they are become a by-word in all countries alike ; which 
are fierfectly agreed to keep them low, after the exam- 
ple of their own princes, upon a pre8umj)tion that they 
could not have been used so extremely ill if they had 
not in some measure deserved it. A long and iierpetual 
train of misfortunes has a strange tendency toward put- 
ting a people in the wrong ; or, at best, making them 
the objects of ridicule. The Irish for having been steady 
to tlieir principles, and not os cunning knaves aa the two 
neighbouring nations, have groaned, during the two last 
centuries, under all the weight of injustice, calumny, 
and tyranny, of which there is no example, in equal cir- 
cumslances, to he shown in any history of the universe. 
All this calumny has been sounded into the ears of all 
Europe by their enemies, both foreign and domestic ; 
and thereby gained credit, more or less, on account of 
not having been sufficiently controverted or refuted in 
time. Their constant misfortunes have given a sort of 
sanction to all this imposture and iniquity. They could 
not defend themselves in the midst of so much division 
at home, from so many powerful and confederated ene- 
mies, who had alienated the hearts of their very sove- 
reigns from them, in order to make him the first, and 
them the last victims of the tragedy. In the mean time 
they were involved in too much war, or in too much 
misery, to be the relaters of their own story with any 
advantage ; or found the English language as backward 
as the English nation and goveniment, to do them 
common justice. Their enemies have spared them the 
labour with a vengeance. 

The mongrel historians of the birth of Ireland, from 
Stanihurst and Dr. King down to the most wretched 
scribbler, cannot afford them a good word, in order to 
curry favour with England. Our callow bards of the 
drama, with the same view, draw their first pens against 
their country, and force their way into the world through 
their mothers womb. The English writers take the 
hints from them with pleasure ; and delight in gratify 
ing the flattest nonsense, md most silly artifices, 
teigueism, to divert that tionest generation of num' 
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•kiilU, the mobs of England, from the I^id's End to 
Berwick uwm-Twecd, in regard of impropieties in tlie 
tnm of a toreign speech or accent, foiti$ mundut egit 
kiMfrionem ; but the genuine characters of a nation ought 
to be as sacred, even upon the stage, as in history. In 
the days of king Charles II. the Irish bravery and fide- 
lity hid the applause of whole theatres; but now no- 
thing but Irish stupidity, and wretched small craft, 
will go down even upon that of Dublin. 

As all the honour the Protestant Irish have acquire<l 
by their pen or their swords, passes generally for Eng- 
lish, so the English, and their adherents in Ireland, 
have been in a long confederacy, before Clarendon ap- 
peared, to suppress or tarnish all the renown accruing 
to that unhappy country, from the worth and gallant 
actions of the Catholics. Their pens are ever dipped 
in bitterness and detraction, as if whatever could be 
reckoned valuable in that unfortunate pople were a 
lessening to the honour of the English nation, to which 
all their incense is addressed. However, though they 
have done horrible outrages to justice and veracity, hy 
propagating lies, more or less, all over the world, they 
must be allowed to have acted with great sagacity in 
favour of themselves. For if the Irish had not l)een 
represented with uncommon industry, and in full cry, 
as a barl)arou8 and stupid people, breakers of public 
faith, cowards, murderers of tlie inrioccnts, without any 
provocation, in every corner of tlieir country ; rebtds to 
their lawful sovereigns, in whose defence they have 
ruined and annihilated themselves, all these attributes 
(except that of folly) had necessarily fallen to the share 
of Kngland ; and she must have been looked upon hy 
(he whole universe as the most lawless and inhuman 
tyrant upon the face of the eartli. Y’etall this villany 
ought not, in strict justice, to be imjjiited to her. Slie 
li;i(l not gone all those letigths of cruelty and iuitjuity, 
i r she had not been under the force of Cromwell and 
the influence of a Clarendon. 

In the mean time Ireland is left to trapes in her ohl 
< I raggle- tailed weeds by her own children ; bribed, hy 
their attention and respect for England, to abandon her 
to all the dirt anti barbarism laid at her door by her 
ancient and modem enemies; while other countries 
are brightening up in their story and character by the 
industry of tlieir writers successively labouring to adorn 
them. The newest accounts given all over Ktirope, of 
the soil, genius, improvement, and customs of Ireland, 
may he dated 400 years ago. She is still reckoned as 
savage as she was under the oppression of the Danes, or 
afler the first incursion of the English, who drove her, 
in spite of her voluntary submission, into wildness. 
For, after all, if I invite people civilly into my house, 
and they will not admit me to sit at my own fire, hut 
rather will grow insolent, and force my family to herd 
in the bare court among my cattle, which 1 cannot 
reckon my own, but upon the foot of their will and 
pleasure, I must either quit my dwelling altogether, 
or lay about me like a madman till I can repossess it. 

On account of this perpetual silence about Ireland, 
all Europe looks mwn her as under a constant fog, the 
seat of dulness, and the dismal mansion of ignorance 
and distress. Scarce any people are taken for mere 
Irish, either in England or on the continent, but the 
vulgar of the country and the few unfortunate exiles. 
The very distinction carries in the face of it a lessening, 
and stiikes the fancy with the ungrateful idea of mi- 
sery. Besides, the arms of Whiggism are extremely 
long, and reach them to their remotest haunts. There 
are a thousand instances of this enchantment ; and not- 
withstanding the known ingratitude of France, some of 
the Irish had been marecbals of France before now ; 
the whole voice of that nation was for them ; but the 
fear of disobliging tlie present government of England 
gave a check to their promotion. As for the new 
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nobility avKl gentry of Ireland, they pass currently fot 
English abroad ; and Dublin, tlie fourth city in Chris- 
tendom, is still taken fur no more than the Eblaiia of 
Ptolemy. 

Thus Ireland has not only lost all her ancient pro- 
geny of any distinction, and seen them buried under the 
ruins of calumny and distress, by the overbearing pride 
and ]H)wer of those several swarms of inmates thrown in 
upon her, at several times, and supported by her mas- 
ters of Great Britain ; those very colonies are no sooner 
settled in that country, and warmed into affection for it, 
than they are taken for mere Irish too; and so must be 
driven ofl* to make room for new ones. Y^et all this is 
not enough. Ireland might still have some name in the 
world if she were allowed what belongs to her; but she 
is stripped into the Imrgain, of all the honour and merit 
that might redound to her, either from the actions or 
geniuses of her latter oflspring. The very name of 
Irish carries so uncouth nn itlea along with it, espe- 
cially in Kngland, that all those who (lepend chiefly 
iijMHi her for their fortune or their fame, are shy, at 
their first setting out, of making an open confession of 
tlieir country, and sjiflTer tliemselves to pass for English ; 
while England |)ermits (he cheat to [miss upon tlie rest 
of the world, and natnrali/es them hy a tacit consent, 
upon the modest presumption that wil and merit, such 
as theirs, can lie only of her own growth. Thus Eng- 
land, without being at the pains of assuming it, is 
allowed a right to all those who have either written or 
fought in English with any distinction, os Scotland 
impudently whips away from Ireland all her old saints 
and her sophists, on account of having shared with her 
the same name of Scotia. The Ushers, Ih^yles, Con- 
greves, Garths, Denhams, Swifts, Ormonds, Cadogans, 
Aylmers, &c. are all taken for English in foreign coun- 
tries. MacFlecno, and all the wretched adepts in nie- 
tajiljysics are counted Irish of course. We have hut 
one dunce of irnsfragahle fame, the father of dunces 
hy thousands all over Europe: and the Scots have kid- 
napped him from us, by the consent or connivance 
of all modern dictionaries, notwithstanding the num- 
ber of sberifls and sherifls' bailifls of the same name 
upon (he records of our ancient city of Dublin. In 
short, what can Ireland have left her, but her Iwigs an<l 
her stupidity, since England and Scotland have swept 
away tlie stakes? If we must give up all our great 
men of war and figure to England, let lier even show ns 
the example, and resign to the Normans her Plantage- 
nets, Talbots and Nevills, conquerors of Fiance. 

However, we will not stick out in our controversy 
about these mighty men. They shall belong to Eoglaml, 
since they have made her a present of their arms and 
allegiance. Hut in the name of wonder, let us luive 
our men of parts and letters. Let not the English wits, 
and particularly my friend Mr. Pojie, (whom 1 had the 
honour to bring up to London, from our retreat in the 
forest of W^indsor, to dress il la mode, and introduce at 
Will's cofieehouse,) run down a country as the seat ot 
dulness to whose geniuses he owns himself so much 
indebted. What encomiums does he not lay out upon 
Roscommon and Walsh, in the close of his excellent 
“ Essay on Criticism ?” How gratefully dot^s he express 
his thanks to Dr. Swift, sir Samuel (>arth, Mr. Con- 
greve, and my [X)or friend and neighbour, Dr. Parnell, 
in the Preface to his admirable translation of the Iliad, 
in return for the many lights and lessons they admi- 
nistered to him, both in the opening and the prosecu- 
tion of that ^eat undertaking? Is it possible that these 
heroes of wit and learning, whom he commemorates 
with so much applause, and of whom he glories io 
having been tlie pupil, could have been of the birth of 
Ireland? while England could only furnish him with 
titled pageants and names of quality, fitter to swell and 
encourage the subscription than to polish or enrich 
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tfie peifonnance ? But granting they were Irishmen 
that, it seems, is no manner of argument in favour ol 
their country. Were not all those lights and lessons 
given by them to Mr. Pow, in the purer air of England ^ 
Was it not to that air alone they owed the refinemen; 
and elevation of their geniuses I Mr. Pope, thougli 
the best-natured man living, to my knowledge, had 
laughed at them with great gaiety, had they pretended 
to forward any notices or instructions to him by letters 
written under their native fogs. 

I remember to have been present at a scene, humor- 
ous enough, upon this very subject at Will’s coflee- 
house. The sages there, in profound contemplation, 
were very gravely offering their several reasons why 
wit could not be the growth of Ireland. Some would 
liave it owing to the bogginess of the soil, which must 
undoubtedly and imperceptibly convey too much 
humidity to the brain ; others to the perpetual cloudi- 
ness of the sky, that must, of all necessity, cast a dull 
influence, infusing melancholy, sloth, and heaviness to 
t)ie understanding ; many to the want of sunshine, so 
sovereign in invigorating and giving cheerfulness and 
alacrity to the spirits. Among such a number of 
shining geniuses, who brightened up under the con- 
tinual mist over London, it was hard to end the dis- 
pute about the cause while all were agreed about the 
fact. At length the wag, Bob Dodwell, (who had a 
little before forced a company of foot from lord Peter- 
borough as a sort of amends for a severe joke upon liis 
country,) rose up with a very demure countenance as 
demanding audience of the very oaf-full assembly ; 

which being granted 

“ My lords and gentlemen,” says be, “ it is a very 
moot point to which of those causes we may ascribe the 
universal dulness of the Irish. It may be owing 
perhaps to some one ; perhaps to the combination of all 
together : God only knows, who was pleased to order 
it so from the beginning. But that the case is, as you 
agree it in your great wisdom, I shall offer a iamiliar 
and unanswerable proof. My father had studied with 
great applause in Oxford; (for had he studied in 
Dublin, where he was horrj, he had made but a very 
slender progress in learning, as you shall find by the 
sequel;) in short he was allowed, in that famous 
university, to be both an excellent divine, and a most 
eloquent preacher. From thence be removed to 
Dublin : where, on account of tlie reputation he had 
justly acquired abroad, he was instantly preferred to 
the parish of St. Mican’s. Great was the concourse to 
hear him ; but much greater the surprise to find how 
little his sermons answered the character the world 
had given him. This could not miss being whispered 
to him : he made several eflbrts in vain to regain his 
credit ; his sermons were still worse and worse liked ; 
at length his church was almost forsaken, and he left 
to hold forth to very few but the old women. 

“ The man was at his wit's end to find the cause of 
this unaccountable change in him : at last he wisely 
judged it must be owing to the climate in which he 
writ; and to make proof of it, set out one Monday 
morning in the jMicket-boat for Holyhead ; there com- 
posed his sermon for next Sunday; and returning to 
Dublin on the eve, after having begged of some friends, 
out of mere charity, to assist at it. preached divinely 
well, to the utter astonishment of his auditory, 
charmed at the excellency of his performance. This 
miracle rung immediately over the whole city ; and 
he, making use of the same happy stratagem every 
week, of composing at Holyhead what he was to 
deliver from the pulpit in Dublin, the doctor’s name 
was up: all Dublin thronged to hear him; and 
persons' of the best distinction resorted thither from all 
parts of tlie kingdom to see this second Livy 

“ However, tis the devil Kwed the doctor a spite, it 


chanced unfortunately for him that be was olliged, fix 
some slight indispositions, to take physic two or three 
several times on the very days the packet-boat set out; 
and being thereby under the unhimpy necessity of pen- 
ning his sermons for the week in DubJn, bis auditory 
were astonished, on those occasions, to find them good 
fur nothing. By these ups and downs of the doctor 
the mystery at length came out; and whenever the 
packet-boat sailed for Holyhead, the common question 
over die whole city was, whether the doctor had gone 
on board f If the answer was in the affirmative, there 
was an universal joy throughout; all were sure of 
being charmed the next Sunday. If in tlie negative, 
the poor doctor was left on that day to preach to the 
bare walls.” 

"While Bob held forth in this manner, with a very 
grave phiz that carried a wicked undersneer, very 
natural to him, the scene (1 must own) was admirable, 
in regard of the auditory ; and could give a bystander 
room to form a certain judgment of the weight of 
brains that came to the share of every one of them. 
Upon the opening of the discourse, all ears were alert ; 
it was a solemn silence and profound attention ! for 
when that Demogorgoii, Ireland, is to lie run down, 
it is wonderful how almost every English heart bounds 
for joy. Before Bob had brought his father back from 
Holyhead the first time, some had sense enough to see 
the ridicule levelled at themselves, and sneaked ofi*. 
Others were so numskulled as to wait for the sermon 
composed in Anglesey, and delivered with applause at 
St. Mican’s, whereat a sudden light broke in upon 
their noddles ; they could stand the joke no longer, 
and slunk away too. But when it came to the un- 
happy consequences of the doctor’s taking physic, the 
whole shoal of virtuosoes were sensible to the stroke, 
and voided the room at once, except one blue, one 
green ribbon, and a lieutenant-general of the queen's 
army that had courage and insipidity enough to hear 
the poor doctor preach to the bare walls. Then the 
cloud that had hung so long and so obstinately over 
their intellectuals disappeared. However, they were too 
stout to quit the field, as their betters had done, and 
so contented themselves with casting sheep’s eyes and 
silly leers at each other, while Bob and 1 enjoyed tlieir 
stupidity. 

This received notion of dulness in the Irish has not 
taken its rise from the mob, though they gladly join in 
the cry. The English populace, the bluntest and most 
unenlightened race of people in Europe, are incapable 
of making so nice a discovery. They can readily 
imagine that the Irish have horns and hoofs : and it 
has been found easy, and of excellent use in politics, 
not very long ago, to persuade them that every Irish- 
man was somewhat more than of Venner's gang; since, 
instead of only chasing, he was to have slain his 
thousands. What affects the English mob, with 
regard to Irishmen, is terror. Our English aricestors 
despatched into Ireland, and their descendants have 
taken effectual care to fasten this bugbear upon their 
mother-country, and represent the Irish as monsters 
and cannibals in order to justify their own more bar- 
barous oppressions upon that people. These dreadful 
ideas have left so strong an impression that even at 
this day, when the nations are more mixed than they 
have been formerly, an Irishman is looked upon by tlie 
vulgar ill England, remote from great towns, as a raw- 
head and bloody-bones ! It is therefore that the 
rumour spread of an Irish massacre bad been found, 
of all stratagems, tlie most effectual toward promoting 
any change of government in England, by the extreme 
facility of raising a fright in the good people there, 
^whenever the Trojan horse is supposed to be filled with 
Irishmen. Tiiis may suffice to excuse that honest 
generation of mortals ffor whom I have a great regard, 
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an T have a real concern for all men that are easily 
thrown into a panic fear) from having; had any hand in 
introducing the opinion of Irish dulncss. That grand 
arcai'um could be discovered only by the sublimer 
geniuses of England. 

However, this opinion, foolishly attributed to the 
climate, has some truth in it, with regard to those 
remnants of old nobility and gentry, who have been 
stripped by the iniquity of Cromwell, and the greater 
one of Clarendon, of all they had a title to, except the 
blood and spirit of their ancestors. These are a severe 
and a very inconvenient burden to them at home, 
where they are obliged to keep them under hatches in 
the neighbourhood of barracks, and of more tyrannical 
justices of peace. There are in Ireland a thousand 
well-born Brutuses of this kind, whose souls are 
stupified by the perpetual dread of persecution, and 
dare not peep out of their boflies lest they should fall 
under the lash of the penal laws. But snatch these 
potato-mongers from their immediate slavery, or from 
the ploughshares to which their fathers have been 
reduced, into an air of liberty and politeness; trans- 
plant them but for one month into the hot-beds of 
London, how sudden is the change! how surprising the 
improvement! The booby instantly commences beau, 
bully, sharper, and cuckold-maker with a vengeance! 
ne is pasae^ presto^ vite^ Jack of all trades ; all fire, all 
mercury in the turn of a hand ! With what dexterity 
does he empty the pockets of that notable son of earth, 
the English squire, at seven or eleven ! What a sturdy 
back is he to a bashful English peer ! What an awe 
does his modest assurance create in all the assemblies 
of men ! How do the London ladies fall into fits at 
bis approach, alarmed at the sight of his broad 
shoulders, and engaging, though somewhat rough, 
addresses. But, to conclude, this wonderful meta- 
morphose of mere animals into smart and dexterous 
fellows, by the change of air, though it may go against 
one's stricter morals to justify their industry; it is 
hard to blame them for taking what reprisals they can 
upon the public in England, by way of revenge, or at 
least some amends for the irreparable wrongs and losses 
at home. 

In the mean time it is impossible for an upright and 
good-natured spirit not to look with concern upon the 
inhuman slavery of the poor in Ireland. Since they 
have neither liberty nor schools allowed them ; since 
their clergy, generally speaking, can have no learning 
but what they scramble for through the extremities of 
cold and hunger in the dirt and egotism of foreign 
universities ; since all together are under the per{)etual 
dread of persecution, and have no security for the 
enjoyment of their lives or their religion against the 
annual thunders of the English Vatican, but the 
resent moment : how can it be expected they should 
eep clear of superstition which is so elegantly and so 
truly called by a modern author the spleen of the soul 1 
But that of my spirit is up, and I must out with it, 
after having asked pardon of my friend Mr. Pope, for 
having animadverted upon his jokes in the “ Dunciad ” 
with regard to Ireland. Those railleries are so agree- 
able to the humour of the world in general that, like 
favourite vices, they carry their excuse along with them. 

“ Heu, patria \ infidis nimium vicina Britannis ; 

Olira altrix divilm ; goboli jam smpo noverca 
Dura turn, inque dies alils data prauda colonis. 

Te, dum spernit, arat uovus accola : mox ubi cidiam 
Diligit, illiciti poBnas luit exul amoris ; 

Aut Bi>a colla jiigo, domissis auribus, ultro 
Aptat, inops animi, et jam non sua seminat arva. 

Sic, utio excusso. te comprimit alter adulter 
Nequior, et scortum infolix cost improba calcat 
Oscula ; sou Scotus ille rapax, seu Saxo superbus. 

Quis Dous hisco favot stupris ? tua deperit usque 
Stirps antiqua ; novis solum licet ease tieatis : 

Inque vicem sese Um dh‘a examitui pelluut I 


Certatim : tlbi rara quies ; tibl perfidui idem 
Hustis et hospes inest. Qui dividit, iinperat Anglui^ 
Immeritam In terris matrem te scilicet unam 
Temnere fas, et amare nefas. Quis strenuus auiit 
Consuluiase tibi, et non immemor esse parentis. 

Semper in exitium preeceps ruit ? Imminet Auglus, 
Iratisque frui divis jiibet ; utque tumescit 
Bile jecur. crudells et implacabilis instat. 

Beli^o dat opem sceleri ; nec deficit atrox 
Inter, quos invita pans, discordia fratres. 

Tantis victa mails servit fortuiia Medusie 
Angliee ; et horrificos angues quatit ista quotannis. 

Ut Tibet esse tnici : sen rumpere fcedera malit. 

Sen fura ))ella ciet civilia ; snargere posies 
Vafra, dies condit laetos: tiln turpis egestas, 

£t metus, et dolus, et malesuada peritia legiim 
liivigilunt : at nec melior. neque fortior ilia, 

Ni divisa ruas : ni tu tibi ssevior hostis. 

Nec satis est in vota tuee jurasse tyrannse, 

Bt coluisse uovos renuenti vopHte ritus, 

Improba si miseram non riueat, atque cateuis 
Ortmina flcta tiiis et dedecus insuper addat 
Historiis fallax mordacil)us ; inde per orbem 
lustis victa diis, simul immisern bills audis. 

Diim despecta jaces, Angli pueri atque puellm 
Illudent, impun^ rudcm stolidamque nutmtes. 

Et magis insulsi, jociis es et Aibula vulgi. 

Undique te luceraut spina) ; rapit Anglia floros 
Usque tuos 

Frustra tibi lucet Apollo 
Gratus, et ffiterno faverunt carmine Mm 
Frustra auimos virtute tvios Mars impiger auxit ; 

Codit in Angligeniis decus et laus trausluga fares. 

Nimirum quoilcimque tui fecere nepi>te8 
Fortiter, aut siicris motuti scripsere camoenis, 

Desinit ease tuum 1 nec gens inimica cachinnis 
Parcit, dum tii)i raptat opes ; tua splcndula mendax 
liiduit, et falsis ovat insigruta tropWis. 

Proh sceliis! Harpy® mauibus dum plaudit utrisquo, 

Te nudam aUiuo inopinn, totus te sibilat orbis ! 

Nempe nec c gnatis adcrit, qui vindicet, uUor, 

Exuvias r si nemo domi, nisi proditor, ausim 
Ferre, parens, licet exul, opem. Sanxisse uefaudam, 

Aut siluisso nefas fraudetru Manet unions heros. 

Ictus amore tui misene (cognomen Achillei 
Is, ‘irohxg uKVSf habet) nec tantis hostibus impar, 

Soitis et invidiiB pergit tela aspera contra, 

Bt quatit indomitam, mediis in ipillibus, hastam. 

Immemor ipse sui, spretaa memor usque parentis, 

Hlc tibi fidus adost— Hoc uno excepto, alienos 
Quisque domi putitur manes; estque umnis llibernua 
Speve, metuve Anglus.” 

The remains of the Irish (Keliquice Danaum atqu§ 
immitis Achillei) labour under another very great in- 
convenience. They are far from partaking of the 
indulgence, or other privilege, allowed to all other 
people, by an exemption from any general charge on 
account of personal defects or villanies. If one Irish- 
man of any distinction be found a blockhead, a knave, 
a traitor, or coward, there arises a certain mirth upon 
the discovery among strangers of all kinds, especially 
the English ; as if they were glad to light upon an 
example in that nation of what is a pretty general 
rule in most countries at this time of day. But where 
they dare joke upon it, the single blot is imputed with 
great gaiety to that whole people. Thus all Ireland 
is made answerable for the faults of every one of her 
children; and every one of these bears the whole 
weight of his country upon his shoulders. This is the 
greatest of all compliments if taken in a right light. 
It presupposes a certain infallibility annex^ to the 
Irish alone, which makes the world enjoy any excep- 
tion from it witj^i so much pleasure. In this uncouth 
attitude the Iriilnnan must, in his own defence and 
that of his whole country, be braver, and more nice in 
regard of his reputation than it is necessary for any 
other man to be. All that he gets generally for htg 
pains is the character of having behaved as might be 
expected from an Irishman ; yet if there be any crime 
or mistake in his conduct, not only he but his whole 
country is sure to j>ay for it. This, in strictness, 
regards only the Irishmen abroad ; those at home may 
be Englishmen, and join in the banter when they please. 

All this is owing to the calumny dispers^, time 
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out of mind, by tlic tongues and pens of the two neigh- 
bouring nations in order to justify their own barbarous 
proceedings in regard of that unhappy people. But, 
not to misspend our time upon those wretched his- 
torians and geographers who have continued so long to 
rnisleaii the world in tliat respect, there has appeared of 
late a writer of importance, the malignity of whqw 
aspersions upon the Irish has spread itself with an air 
both at home and abroad. This is the famous lord 
Clarendon, whose long legend is translated into French. 
He was the man generally employed by king diaries 
I. in that ruinous paper war he unfortunately waged 
with his parliamentarians, who never entered into 
negotiation with him but with a view of imposing upon 
the people, and procuring a respite for themselves when 
they were inferior in the field. In this fatal medley 
of war and [leace, both out of their proper season, the 
king was undone, as well as the church and monarchy, 
by the mixture of fear and corruption that reigned in 
Clarendon, and his fellows of the privy-council. 
I'hey engaged him to strip himself of his rights in 
favour of liis rebels : and then took effectual care to 
alienate his mind from the most loyal subjects, 
esjiecially the Irish, whom they represented as a parcel 
of inhuman, intractable, and senseless brutes, in order 
to deter liim from accepting all they were worth in 
men and money, to support his sinking cause. These 
notable counsellors, after having done all the vile work 
inspired to them by their cowardice, or their hollow 
intrigues with parliament, fled generally to it, and 
became its dupes at last. Tlie king, robbed by their 
infusions of the assistance of his most gallant and loyal 
friends, both in England and Ireland, found himself 
obliged to fly to the Scots, who soon delivered him up 
to his mortal enemies. 

Clarendon followed the fate of the royal son, and 
would not suffer him to tratisport himself into Ireland 
at the instance of that English hero, lord I)igl)y, in 
order to vindicate his own cause, and that of his father 
while he was yet alive. By his removal into France, 
that was then, and a long time before, in a tacit con- 
federacy with the parliament, the father lost his life 
upon the scaffold •, the loyalists, and especially the 
Irish, were devoted to destruction soon after, for having 
been willing to support the king, in spite of his coun- 
cil. They lost flieir lives, and all their lands at home 
under the violence of a triumphant rebellion, when 
tliey had no prince to countenance or unite them. 
Numbers followed fbe royal exile; chaiiged sides with 
him as he was obliged to change protection with the 
ct)ntending powers of France and Spain ; served him 
faithfully, and assisted him in his distress. But the 
Clarendons of the council had contrived matters so 
'♦yell, that the fatlier king could not maintain his rights, 
lipcause they would not let him trust his friends ; nor 
the son ever be restored, but by the declared enemies 
and assassins of his father. 

/ At the Restoration, that ought to have settled the 
fundamentals both of church and state upon a basis 
no more to be shaken by popular commotions, the joy 
was so universal throughout, upon the meeting of the 
king and his people, that tlie}- unhappily passed their 
time in capping of courtesy and compliments with 
each other. The king would exact nothing from them 
witli an air of resolution, out of pure modesty and 
grateful deference to his restorers. Though he was 
ver)'^ hard put to it for the maintaining of his own 
family, and in no manner of condition to reward his 
fellow-sufferers, he was advised, forsooth, only to re- 
commend to his people, with great humility, what he 
should haye demanded with authority for the redress 
of his Mid *iieir former wrongs, and the further security 
both of the temporal and spiritual establishment. The 
peojile, on the other band, were grown so weary of 


their past servitude, and so charmed to see tbeir lawful 
prince among them, tliat they waited only for hit 
commands to show their prompt obedience, and looked 
upon all his slight overtures, as things he nad very 
little at heart. 

^ In this giddy interval, the occasion of securing tlie 
rights both of church and state was lost : an(L the 
prime-minister Clarendon, who was taken for the lung s 
second self, profited by the mutual ecstasy of king and 
people to advance the ends of his own avarice and 
ambition. While the prince, after so tedious an 
exile, gave himself up to the enjoyment of his present 
happiness, the subjects squared all tlie regulations of 
government, and the measures of justice, by the stand- 
ard of Clarendon, whom they reckoned the faithful 
echo of their master’s intentions. The plans of eccle- 
siastical and civil establishments were equally com- 
mitted to his care ; and he has left such a gangrene 
in both as has since reached their very vitals. The 
church, it is true, was restored to her livings; but her 
pales were so ill fenced, that an inundation of all 
those sectaries, who had so lately borne her down to the 
ground, has forced its way into her very sanctuary; 
and while they graciously suffer her name to subsist, 
appropriate to themselves all her riches and authority. 
Clarendon, in that happy conjuncture, might have gone 
the lengths of Laud and Stratford with success. But 
their undaunted zeal never could inhabit such a heart 
as his. They had rendered her one of the most firm 
and amiable societies in the universe, free from ty* 
ranny, inaccessible to heresy : whereas, in her present 
state, slie is become the helpless victim of Clarendon's 
politics, and neither durst stand by her principles nor 
assert her doctrine, while all her hierarchy is in heterodox 
liauds. Whatever the appearances may be, she has, in 
fact, changed places with her adversary. Presbytery is 
become episcopal ; and she is reduced, in regard of 
her authority and livings, to be only presbyterian ; in 
short, she has taken a huge dose of laudanum ; and is 
ill no danger, though she have no pulse, because she 
has been forced to sleep extremely sound. 

All this has befallen the church, as a necessary con- 
sequence of Clarendon's horrible prevarications and in- 
justices with respect to tlie state. In all national 
churches, loyalty and religion are linked in a very 
close union, and tend naturally to the support of each 
other. Where the one is wounded in any essential 
jiart, the evil is taking, and the other suffers of course. 
Clarendon opeixid the administration of king Charles II. 
with the most unexampled and impolitic scene, in 
regard of monarchy, that ever appeared in the world. 
Tlie church and monarchy had just been rescued from 
the claws of a horrid rebellion. Those loyalists, whom 
neither the corruption of the former privy-council nor 
the terrors of the parliament had withdrawn from 
their zeal for the royal cause, had been long groan- 
ing under cruel oppression or miserable exile. They 
had now reason to flatter themselves, not only with the 
repossession of their land, but the reward of their suflTer- 
ings ajui services. But though thousands of loyal 
families had been undone by tlie reliellion, Clarendon, 
by imposing on his master’s indolence and facility, 
ordered matters so, that he was the only considerable 
gainer by the Restoration, and made his fortune by 
per|)etuating the distress and unaccountable hard fate 
of the cavalieis, after the return of tlieir prince. Those 
men of quality alone, wlio h.id the king's immediate 
favour, or cunning enough to deal with the chancellor 
in his own way, were reinstated in their .auds. The 
rest, and tlie far greater numlier, were left to the wide 
world, or the permission of sharping by a lottery, which 
»miiwortliy resource was soon taken from them. I'he 
I reliels and their issue, the spawn of fanaticism and 
I rebellion, were continued in their ill-gotten possessioin 
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and confl«queiii1y, as they had art enough to dissemble 
ttieir old religion and principles, were gaily admitted 
into the best preferments both in church and state, and 
lent a helping hand to all their brethren in iniquity, 
under the same mask. The abandoned cavaliers and 
their disinherited 'offspring must even make the best 
of af bad world ; and since they were undone by 
loyalty, endeavour to repair their broken fortunes by 
faction, and lie in wait for an opportunity to be re- 
venged of the royal family. This could not be long 
missing in a govertiment the majority of whose sup- 
porters were divided against it by their rotten and 
antimonarcliical principles ; and therefore it is ob- 
servable that the most strenuous opposers of the royal 
cause since the Restoration were, and still are, the 
descendants of those families that had behaved with 
the stancliest loyalty in the days of king Charles I. 

Thus the proceedings of Clarendon, upon the Resto- 
ration, only laid in seed for a large crop of rebellion. 
How could the church and monarchy thrive, by fos- 
tering their covert foes in their very bosom, and obliging 
their only friends to become their inveterate enemies ? 
No loyalty in the universe but the Irish alone could 
be proof against such usage. No church in Christen- 
dom, not even the Catholic, could stand firm and 
united if sectaries of all the present denominations were 
admitted, upon the merit of one ceremony, or rather 
chosen to make up her hierarchy. And thus Claren- 
don, by his unjust and interested politics, has been the 
real father of Whiggism, the second edition corrected 
and amended of the Roundheads, that has found the 
way to make an indisputable property of Ireland, and 
to turn the natural frame of the church and state of 
England hors de page^ by the address of stepping into 
their places. 

This may seem hard upon the memory of that gen- 
tleman; but after the most imparual rellection it will 
be found undoubted truth. The gallant lord Digby 
opened the charge against him in parliament, the third 
year of his maladministration, to no purpose ; his 
ascendant was still too prevalent over the king and the 
English nation. Most of the rebellious members, who 
owed their all to him, were yet alive ; and the uni- 
versities liad not yet had time to form the youth to the 
ancient principles of honour and integrity. At length 
the veil was drawn off, and tlie eyes of the whole na- 
tion opened upon the iniquity of Clarendon, during the 
most loyal and wise session of parliament tliat perha])8 
ever was seen in England. But it was too late. Found- 
ations could not be removed then, without threaten- 
ing the whole building once again. The only redress 
that could be found for such a heap of crying injus- 
tices, that are and ever must be in force, was tlie head 
of Clarendon, that contrived and established them — 
an admirable state-mender, who had found no other 
expedient for the support of the monarchy but tliat 
of putting loyalty to death ! 

He fled his country and his master, after he had 
done them all the mischief he could, because he durst 
not stand his trial. He vanished, and left a horrible 
stench liehind him to this day. The few friends he 
had, upon his impeachment, could find no defence for 
him against the vile treachery of having kept corre- 
sjKjndence with his master’s enemies during his exile, 
and made a visit, incognito, to Cromwell, upon his 
return from his embassy in Spain. He had no pre- 
tence to secure him from the vengeance due to his 
former crimes, but that, ample act of oblivion he had 
penned himself upon the Restoration, and had made 
so vastly comprehensive in order to find room in it for 
liis own iniquity. Hut that mare magnum could not 
save him from the prodigious charge of having sold, 
not settled, the whole kingdom of Ireland afterwanl. 
His flight alone could rescue hkn from the wrath of 
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the whole English nation against him, for his having 
doomed so many thousands of innocent, or rather of 
meriting people, to the utmost extremities of sliame, 
cold, and hunger, to serve the purposes of his own cor- 
ruption, and to make rebellion as lasting as the world. 

Not all the mutual cruelty of the civil war, not the 
massacre acted in Ireland, first under the connivance 
of the roundhead justices at Clontarf, Ballock &c. ; 
next by the Scots in the island of Maggee, near Car- 
rickfergus, and then by sir Pheli/n O’Neil's brutal 
revenge in a part of the north, which was retaliated 
more tlian tenfold by Coote, Ireton, and Cromwell, 
over that whole kingdom, can equal the list of those 
loyal Irish families wliich liave been rased out of the 
world in miserable infamy by the pen of Clarendon ! 
The rump parliament, and all its emissaries, were but 
transient jilagues, that rioted for a while over the 
church, the state, and the royal family of England. 
The hand of God soon overtook them. They died, 
and all their iniquities and abominations had died 
with them, had not the church, the state, and the royal 
family, found tlieir bane perpetuated to immortality 
by the single corruption of Mr. Hyde, the chancellor 
of the exchequer and the lord high-chancellor of Eng- 
land. 

During his voluntary exile, Clarendon, to justify 
himself and his amphibious companions of the former 
privy-council, digested at Rouen that long and eloquent 
satire he had composed, for the most part, in the isle 
of Jersey, upon the king’s father and all his friends, 
but especially tbe Irish; because they never can for- 
give who do the wrong. He has taken a vast deal of 
pains to blanch rebellion in all its promoters, and cast 
invidious colours upon the most eminent loyalists. 
He can scarce find a man of thorough worth and sense 
in the royal party in England, except Mr. Hyde, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and tlie lord Falkland. 
No Irishman has the honour of liis approbation but 
Daniel O’Neil® and colonel Wogan.b However, 
though he allows the former more sense than came to 
his share of all his countrymen together, he vitiates 
that sense with a mxiture of too much cunning, 
whereby he mounted to the sublime post of groom of 
the bedchamber, which, in his opinion, ouglit to he 
inaccessible to an Irishman. As for colonel Wogan, 
he is so much in love with him that he sinks the men- 
tion of his country ; and though he exe^n ted his pur- 
pose with wonderful courage and dexterity, he looks 
Upon him as a little out of his senses because he was 
extremely loyal and brave. He omits, however, giving 
him the honour of having saved the king's life at (he 
battle, or ratlier flight, of Worcester, by the desperate 
stand he made at the head of 300 horse against Crom- 
well's whole army, in the suburbs of that town, till 
the king and colonel Careless were out of sight. How 
could the father king be maintained on his throne, or 
the son be restored to it by his friends, since, in’ the. 
language of tlieir dastard or corrupt counsellors, all 
that was brave was mad, and all that was thoroughly 
loyal and firm savoured of popery : but as an in- 
stance of the unfair dealing of the English historians, 
the glory of the escape at Worcester has always been 
ascrilKid to their countryman Careless, as if it were 
more honourable to fly with the king than to stop 
those that are in full chase after him. The rest of the 
Irish, according to Clarendon, were a horrid com- 
pound of stupidity and barbarism, except the mar- 
quises of Ormond and Clanricard, who were still 
more cunning than Daniel O'Neil, and not half so 

* An mtrisuing but very able courtier, often meatloaed in 
Clarendon's history. Ho was groom of the chamber to Ohtrlet 
II. 

b A gall tut cavalier, w ho undertook the dt*si)era1e task of 

nrohiug through ICngland with a party of royalist cavalry. 
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mad at Wc^fan. Yet if the privy-council of king 
Charles I. had been as wise or as honest as the su- 
preme council of Kilkenny,* he had never been en- 
l^ed to divest himself of his own will and prerogative 
till he was forced to maintain his cause with the 
wretched remains ; he had never been sold by one 
people, or beheaded by another, who had nothing but 
treason in their hearts and cant in tlieir religion. 

But, on the other hand, Clarendon so kindly recom- 
mends the persons, and mixes such shining colours in 
the talents and characters of the most notorious traitors, 
that one can hardly find in his heart to detest them for 
their villaiiios. The virtues of the bravest cavaliers 
are tarnished, and the vices of the blackest republicans 
brightened up in his hands. Milton engages our fan- 
cies, perhaps too far, in favour of the devils, by the 
lively and beautiful images he often mixes with their 
characters ; but if he had dealt with the angels as 
Clarendon has with the cavaliers, the devils had un- 
doubtedly been the heroes of his poem. In short, he 
has left a legend to all posterity, the best lesson that 
has ever yet been given to wicked subjects, and the 
most encouraging, to dethrone or destroy their kings. 

If justice had been done to that voluminous treatise, 
it should have had the same fate with the petition he 
left behind him in London, addressed to the house of 
lortls, by way of justification, which was unanimously 
voted by both houses a malicious and scandalous 
paper, and a reproach to the justice of the nation. 

But that posthumous work came out in excellent 
season fur him. The church was wonderfully per- 
verted for him, which made her overlook the mortal 
wound he has given her through the side of the state. 
The state was possessed by his grandchild. The wit- 
nesses against his falsehoods and calumnies were no more 
in being. That England, which had him in the greatest 
detestation in 1607, and for many years after, subsisted 
no longer. The lists, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
were thronged either with the unwary admirers of his 
style, or with those that owed their fortunes to his 
motley establishments. His perpetual running down 
of the Irish was no small help toward gaining him a 
general benevolence among the English and Scots, 
whose rank treasons he had taken so much pains to 
soften or to spare. His books had frontlets of Scrip- 
ture to recommend and sanctify all their venom. This 
is but the second part of the Spanish hypocrisy in 
America, while they murdered whole nations in cold 
blood with their beads in their hands. 

How could any better dealings be expected from a 
man who bad resolved to make his fortune at any rate, 
nay at the expense of his trust, honour, and loyalty, 
when abroad ; as most of his companions in the former 
privy-council had done before him, to keep their 
estates at home ? He had none to lose that could be 
as beneficial to him as his attendance on his exiled 
•master. However, in order to bid fair for one, it is 
notorious that, in the year 1657, when he found his 
master's afiairs desperate, he made his peace and terms 
with Cromwell, by the me<liation of Mr. secretary 
Thurloe, whom lie was afraid, on account of that con- 
fidence, not to protect after the Restoration ; and 
then, since he could not sell his master during his 
exile, he made himself more than amends after his re- 
turn. He first sold one of his kingdoms, with all its 
loyal subjects (who had ruined themselves by their en- 
deavours to serve and assist him, both in and out of 
their country), to his known enemies : he then, by his 
base and faithless moderation, sold die church and 
MoAe of England to their false friends: and, lastly, 
4id worse, by the rotten foundations he laid.4 than 
Cromwell and all his accomplices could ever have 


compassed, since he sold the royal family of England 
to distress aud exile for all eternity. 

As 1 am under voluntary articles neither to conceal 
nor disguise any of my thoughts from Mentor, my 
spirit has been tempted to wander into this long disser- 
tation, in order to give itself some ease, while it had 
the satisfaction of opening itself entirely to him. 1 am 
willing to flatter myself it has some sympathy with 
his, which I should be extremely sorry to shock, or 
even disoblige, by this frank confession of my senti- 
ments. If I have incurred his displeasure by any 
freedom of speech that may be offensive, or any notions 
that may be repugnant to his, 1 submit to his censure, 
and am willing to stand corrected. I do not pretend 
either to instruct his better genius, or to force my 
thoughts upon him. I am a fond admirer of that 
wortli and generosity which has put a stop to his rising 
in the world. I have no personal enmity to any man 
living, nor any interest in view that can interfere in tlie 
least with Mentor’s. 

It is true, I reckon Clarendon a more pernicious 
•ubject and a worse man than the brave and wicked 
Cromwell. I take him to be the author of most irre- 
parable mischiefs to the church, the state, and more 
especially to the people of England, whom his design 
to maintain in a perpetual superiority over their prince 
has devoted to perpetual slavery. He, for his own ends, 
(as he fairly declared to the earl of Southampton,) as 
well as in compliment to them, hindered the first par- 
liament after the Restoration to settle a constant and in- 
defeasible revenue upon the crown; wiiereby it liad 
been screened from factions, and the goveniment from 
revolution, which must necessarily happen where the 
prince must depend on the people for his yearly sub- 
sistence, aii<l the maintenance of his own state and 
family. This was by no means the circumstances 
of the kings of England till James I. had squan- 
dered away all the royal demesnes upon his hungry 
and insatiable countrymen ; and so made his son a 
sacrifice by forcing him to become a bull-beggar. 

All the constitutions of our western world began 
by limited moTiarcbies, after the fall of the Roman 
empire, as most adapted to the 8])irit and genius of 
our Gothic ancestors. These limitations regarded 
the measures of peace, the means of war, and the regu- 
lar administration of justice, but not the daily bread 
of the sovereigns, who had lands and immediate 
vassalages of their own for the support of their estate 
and dignity. Our Norman moiiarchs were the only 
arbitrary ones in Europe, except those of Castile, 
who were complimented with absolute sway by the 
people to enable them, without any delay or consulta- 
tion, to issue their orders, and repress the sudden 
invasions of the Moors, whose neighbourhood was a 
perpetual alarm. 

However, as the common people of England were 
generally villains or slaves to their lords, these lords 
became, by the importance of their vassalages, an here- 
ditary council of state, upon extraordinary occasions, 
when it was thought convenient to gain their assistance 
by the compliment of asking their advice or their con- 
currence in taxing tlieir vassals for the public good. 
The weak princes of the Plantageiiet family (which 
has produced the greatest in Europe) were straiigely 
given over to favourites and minions; as weak princes 
generally are, because they have not their glory and 
power so much at heart as their private satisfaction. 
The barons, as counsellors by their birth and fortune, 
were so disgusted at this humour, and at subsidies and 
other vexations that had their rise in the king's closet 
and not in liis council, that they made frequent con- 
federacies of rebellion, on pretence of grievances ; and 
as they were supported by the jieople, obtained great 
concessions in their favour from the crown. The 
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Kings found noway of supj^rtiiig themselFes against 
the barons, but by disengaging the people from them. 
This they effected by admitting them, who had no 
manner of pretence to it before, to appear by their 
representatives in the great council of the nation, 
which obtained the name of parliament, whenever 
the^ had any occasion for subsidies against tlie barons, 
or the foreign enemies of the state. The people, in 
return of their liberalities, obtained frequent enlarge- 
ments of their privileges. But the Plantagenets and 
Tudors had still an ample share of their absolute 
dominion left, and were greatly superior both to the 
people and the barons. They had it always in their 
I>ower to divide and rule, because they had where- 
withal, by their own demesnes, to maintain their state 
independent of them, except where the right of the 
crown was in dispute. They called parliaments when 
they listed, and dissolved them as freely ; or browbeat 
them, when they had spirit, into what they jdeased. 
Whether it regarded peace or war, church or state, their 
will, in effect, was a law ; and they had no need either 
of tricks or double-dealings, or of upstart prime -minis - 
ters. These they made use of to execute their orders, 
not to gain their points. 

But after king James I. had lavished the ample de- 
mesnes left him by queen Elizabeth, the case was quite 
altered. His successor could neither maintain his au- 
thority over the people nor in his own house, for want 
of means to support his dignity. He was reduced to a 
wretched dependency on his vassals, who never fail of 
becoming insolent where they know they are masters. 
As fast as he called them together they began with 
complaints, though they never had less cause for them. 
He wanted subsidies, in fact, for the maintenance of 
his household, but made use of other pretences, after 
the example of his ancestors, who were under no such 
extremities at home. They immediately called for the 
previous redress of supposed grievances, and so he dis- 
solved and redissolved them, which was almost the 
only branch of power he had left him. Under these 
hardships he could hold out no longer ; and, without 
debasing his majesty, could find no other resource for 
subsisting in indejiendency but that of reviving some 
rights and claims of his despotic ancestors, which were 
grown into disuse, because they had no need of tliem. 
All this came very short of his necessary exjienses, and 
increased the ill humour of the people; who were 
growing extremely rich and luxuriant, on account of 
giving him nothing but extorted trifles. At length his 
wants obliged him to lay himself at the mercy of a 
saucy and inexorable house of commons, upon which 
he, his ministers, and his barons split at last. Suiely 
no prince ever found himself in so forlorn and deplora- 
ble a situation as his, from the first sitting of that 
parliament upon his majesty till the lust sitting upon 
his life. 

He had been long borrowing from all the world, 
upon the credit of dead authority, in order to give 
bread to a household he could not pay. All his serv- 
ants, from the secretaries of state down to the scullions 
of his kitchen, were In an interest contrary to that of 
his dignity, and could never ho|)e either fur their ar 
rears or their current wages, but by his being well with 
a parliament that never intended to be well with him. 
His honour was concerned in supporting ijis rights ; his 
necessity and conscience in making away with them bv 
degrees, in hopes that his parliament might at lengm 
i)e engaged by his condescensions to allow him where- 
withal to pay his debts and defray his daily expenses. 
All those that served him, either in his council or his 
house or his parliament, had a personal interest in 
making him take this party, except those very few 
that were sacrificed fur voting generously, and at their 
Dwn cost, on the side of his honour. All the rest were 
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bribed against his royal dignity, by their wants and 
their fears ; and not only left him to be worried un- 
mercifully by two nations, under the insolent pretensions 
of loyalty and religion, but obliged him to waste part 
of his force, and all his indignation, against a tliird, the 
only one that had real loyalty and religion enough to 
restore him. 

The mettle and superior genius of Cromwell sub- 
dued faction and rebellion, by the very power they had 
put into their hands against the lawful sovereign. He 
supported his state, and terrified all Europe, as well 
as the three nations, by the grandeur of his courage 
and the spirit of his army, which he made, in effect, 
his parliament. They paid themselves, and laughed 
at the constitution. Upon the return of king Charles JI., 
the English nation, grown wise by a very dear-bought 
experience, had resolved, at their first meeting in par- 
liament, to set the royal family in its ancient state of 
independency upon the people, except upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, by settling a perpetual revenue on the 
crown, and thereby securing it from the unavoidable 
danger and insolence of faction. Clarendon, as perfi- 
dious to his country as to his sovereign, has hindered 
this excellent purpose from taking effect, by his vile 
and interested infusions, and made himself a merit 
with the English nation of what has left it a prey 
ever since to unavoidable discontents and convulsions. 
By this means, and the abrogation of the ancient 
tenures, the crown was abandoned to a more wretched 
necessity of begging annually and condescending 
than before ; and robbed of its old influence and au- 
thority over the people. Thus the kings of England 
were left in a worse state than the ancient kings of 
Sparta. Their cellars, their kitchens, and the wages 
of their footmen and grooms, depended upon the good 
graces of the house of commons: tlieir inherent rights 
of making war, and peace, and alliances, or issu- 
ing quo warrantoSf &c., were but mere feathers, the 
sport of every wind that blew from the ephori of the 
people. 

In this manner king Charles II., though the idol of 
England, was forced, by Ihe malign ascendant of Cla- 
rendon, to become her wretched pensioner. King 
only (and a very limited king) of Scotland, and tyrant 
of Ireland, to no manner of purpose for himself, but to 
the exceeding joy of his own and his father's enemies, 
he led a life of continual struggle and uneasiness, from 
which he had no relief, but in turning rake and drown- 
ing his royal spleen in all the common pleasures he 
could afford Inmself. To ward against those factions 
that aiose naturally out of the triumph of the good old 
cause, and aimed at nothing less than his life and dig- 
nity, he found himself obliged to become a captain 
Tom too, to mix his majesty with the mob, and turn 
cabalist and factioneer, as well and as knavishly as 
the best of them. He must call imrliaments as oft as 
his wants called upon him, not to advise him, (accord- 
ing to their original institution,) but merely to keep 
him from starving. At length he grew weary of acting 
a part so far beneath him : he plucked up his spirit by 
calling to mind tlie power of his ancestors, cast his 
enemies into a panic fear, put Presby tci y to death, and 
died soon after he liad made himself in effect king of 
England. 

His successor, who had not tlie force of his genius, 
and had more religion than either he or Claieudou 
would have thought necessary, was soon outwitted and 
outdone by faction. He had been used to closeting, 
favourites, and intrigues during his former life, iu 
order to secure his rights against the inconvenience of 
that religion ; and after he had mounted the throne with 
great acclamation, he misplaced his confidence u^hhi 
those that grew too hard for him at his own weapons. 
A lie liad made himself pretty easy iu his doniestiq 
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circiimstanceSy by making upa little demesne of forfeited 
estates, be was not so entirely at the devotion of his par- 
liament as bis pituecessors had been ; and so t^gan to 
resume the old prerogatives of the crown, without a 
sufficient fund of money, or friends, or art, to make them 
pass upon a people that had so long looked upon them- 
selves as masters, with a great deal of reason. He did 
not sink under the mutual villany of privy-council and 
parliament, like his father ; his favourites in the privy- 
council alone were more than enough for him. Deserted 
by two kingdoms, and attacked by a foreign power ; 
since he was too good-natured to allow any foreign 
power to support him, he had nothing left but the com- 
mon people of Ireland, and those remnants of Catholic 
nobility and gentry there who had rested their estates, 
by favour or interest at court, out of the intricacies of 
Clarendon's act of settlement ; for the infinitely greater 
number of Irish proprietors, though restored to their 
lands by the act of repeal, had been bred in so much dis- 
tress and ignorance that they could scarce be of Jiny use 
to him. And so he was obliged to abandon that king- 
dom to its evil destiny, as the other two had abandoned 
him. 

Now Clarendon’s politics began to have their full 
effect. His posterity was seated on the throne. The 
republican tares had been sown so thick in the church 
arid state of England that they choked and overtopped 
the genuine grain. King James II. had given a liberty 
of conscience in general. This, as it was shocking to 
the established church, was exchanged, by the preva- 
lence of calvinistical and freethinking interlopers, for 
the softer title of toleration, which has been improved 
by a very easy turn of legerdemain into actual domi- 
nion. A great cry was kept up on all sides about the 
dangers that threatened the church. The unthinking 
Tories, or church-of- England men, joined in it along 
with the Whigs, with a view of keeping out popery. 
The Whigs heightened it at every turn, not to keep out 
popery, which they made use of as a bugbear, but to 
oblige the church to suppress her true doctrine and dis- 
cipline, and let in presbytery. The Tories were all 
along the dupes of this farce; and king William, with 
all his penetration, could not see through the whole 
plot, or did not go all the lengths he sliould to favour 
the Whigs, and thereby secure his own independency 
on the people. He had a very uneasy time of it, while 
he laboured in vain to mix parties that never can in- 
corporate. The Whig will never become Tory : the 
Tory, generally speaking, is not so stubborn. It is 
true, he never will expose his life or his fortune by 
rising to the sublime pitch of a cavalier, which renders 
any government secure against him. He may drink, 
and prate, and protest, to get a name among the 
vulgar; l)ut Clarendon’s usage of the loyalists 
after the Restoration is a sufficient warning to him 
to keep his own house and live within the verge 
of the laws in being. However, as he will not 
play the fool for church or state, he is extremely wise 
in regard of himself. Loyalty and religion hang 
loose enough about him, and he can turn Whig 
without much difficulty, where he can find a consider- 
able advantage in it. And thus king William, by 
endeavouring to jumble both parties together, became 
agreeable to neither ; and had shared the same fate 
with his predecessor, if the war which England 
necessarily drew upon itself, and the absolute do- 
minion he had over the seven provinces, had not kept 
him on the throne. For since the government of 
England luis been reduced to a democracy by Claren- 
dony the Whigs must reign alone, or it must be in 
perpetual convulsions. J 

That prince had not found out this grand arcanum, 
which has since been discovered, and put in practice 
with infallible success ; and has rendered his successors 


under an air of limitation as absolute in fact ai* aiijt 
of our ancient monarchs, or of the present kings ol 
Christendom. It is true the Tories liad a lucid In< 
terval in the last years of queen Anne ; but it could 
not last, because they never can have spirit enough .0 
play all their game and fix their fortune. The Whigs, 
that will ever despise them as a rope of sand, have 
still art and mettle enough, though they be at the 
lowest ebb, to frighten or make them fall together by 
the ears, and thereby make a jest of all their projects. 
While the crown has no deme^snes nor any settled 
revenue, the Tories can never do its business with 
unanimity and success. The Whigs, whose birthright 
it is to make the people uneasy and mutinous, can 
never miss of breaking, oral least thwarting tlieir mea- 
sures, under colour of their concern for the grievances 
and unsupportable taxes laid on the public. But let 
the prince put himself wholly under their protection, 
he is perfectly safe in regard of the Tories; and the 
Whigs will easily find the method of paying him, and 
themselves into the bargain, at the expense of the 
people, and with the most careless contempt of their 
adversaries. A prime-minister, under the inoffensive 
title of treasurer or secretary ; a privy-council, under 
the title of parliament, tlie majority of which is 
gained over by his art or his largesses, and who, in 
return, secure the nation, with all its wealth, will, and 
power, in the most implicit obedience to him, and 
consequently to liis master ; does all the business of 
the crown to ’a wonder, and reduces the people, by 
their own consent, to as much slavery as is convenient 
for all the ])urpo8e8 of the prince. 

Thus, in regard of the government, Clarendon^s 
politics are entirely overset. He has ruined one royal 
family by leaving it at the mercy of the people ; 
he has ruined the rights of the people by leaving them 
at the mercy of another that lias been too cunning 
for him, and found the knack of keeping them whom 
he proposed to leave masters for ever, under perpetual 
and unlimited subjection, by the help and corrujption 
of their representatives, notwithstanding the addition 
of new and more irksome limitations of the crown. 
He had destroyed the cavaliers at the Restoration, and 
has given the coup de grace to the Tories at the Revo- 
lution, which was a child of his own begetting upon 
the body of tlie former iniquity. 

The world has never seen a frame of government so 
nicely fitted for all the purposes of the sovereign as 
the present constitution of England. The king bos 
not a foot of land ; yet all Britain is his property in 
fact : he is under the most unbecoming restrictions in 
the eyes of the people ; however, he can be us despotic, 
when he thinks it necessary, as William the Con- 
queror; provided he save appearances by letting old 
forms subsist in the administration, he can turn them 
to what use he tliinks jiroper, and has no need of very 
great dexterity in the management. The people flatter 
themselves with a notion of bein|^ free, because they 
have an air of being represented ; and yet it is that 
very representation makes them slaves. They have no 
real liberty left but that of the press, which would 
soon grow contemptible in their own eyes if the 
minister (against whom it is generally directed) had 
sense enough to despise it. The bafons have no 
shadow of their old authority, only in the vain for- 
mality of entering their protests by half-dozens against 
the votes of a vast and a sure majority, that speaks 
the sense of the minister, while it pretends to speak 
that of the nation. All this is a riddle, — yet every 
cobbler in England can unfold it, to no manner of 
purpose for himself or his country. The charm is 
irresistible ; all the subjects are caught in the snare 
that Clarendon had laid for the sovereign. 

In the mean time the prince, vested by this magic 
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In as much real state and power as the most arbitrary 
nonarcli in Europe, has other advantages, which none 
of them can share with him. The interposition of his 
parliament screens him from all censure, as well as 
danger or want. Though he be an arrant knave in 
his dealings with his people, or a notorious trickster 
and«breaker of public faith in regard of his foreign 
alliances, he is ever absolved by the unthinking world, 
and the blame thrown entirely on his parliament; 
which he is still supposed, upon the credit of a re- 
ceived tradition, not to be able to govern or lead into 
all his honest purposes, though it be in reality the 
best trained and most easily managed of any beast of 
burden in the universe. So that, as things now stand, 
Clarendon’s anti monarchical scheme is like to con- 
tinue for ever the surest support of tyranny. I'he 
Whigs must be tlie majority in parliament. Tliey 
alone can be bribed to sell and subdue the people ; 
and a king of Great Britain must be a downright fool 
or a madman not to be on a surer foot of reputation, 
as well as power, than any other sovereign upon earth. 
He may be at the head of diflerent alliances at the 
same time, as well as of different churches ; and has a 
more undisputed right to ])er8onal infallibility than 
the po{)e. The other monarcliies of Europe, originally 
limited, have become absolute by the policy of keep- 
ing their ancient demesnes, and adding those of the 
rebellious barons to them from time to time ; that of 
England, by having no demesnes at all. 

In this happy circumstance, a king of England, 
while he is in ]^eifect security at home, can keep his 
foreign enemies in awe by the terror of his fleets at sea, 
and confederacies on the continent, or by sowing cor- 
ruption in councils and cabinets abroad, wliich are 
now as accessible to it as his parliament. If intrigue 
should fail, the Wliigs, by whom he reigns, will 
always fitid him money enough to do the business. 
In the mean time he can stand in no manner of ay)pre- 
liension with respect to any part ol‘ his subjects, except 
a distant one, in regard of those established [)y Cla- 
rendon, to wit, the Irish Whigs. These have had 
earnest longings after indepeiKlcncy, both upon the 
church and state of England, ever since their establish- 
ment in Ireland The division of the vulgar of that 
country from them in point of religion, and the long 
peace of the neighbouring powers with England, have 
rendered all their views impracticable hitlierto. Eng- 
land is mad enough to encourage persecution in that 
country ; and if they can, by executing the penal 
laws in all their rigour, force the people at length to 
be of a piece with them, they may not be long to seek 
for a proper occasion to withdraw themselves from the 
dominion of England, as the Portuguese did some 
time ago from that of Spain, though upon the same 
continent. In that case, as they were founded upon 
presbytery and fanaticism, the ecclesiastical livings 
will be no small accession of power and encourage- 
ment for them to return to the religion of their fathers. 
Their honour will be concerned in having a church of 
their own ; and there is nothing so easy as to make 
five hundred as good as any of those now in being 
within the comprehensive system. 

Who can think it strange, after all, that Clarendon 
should reckon the Irish a blind and stupid people, 
since they could not discover the broad way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness as well as he and all 
his pupils of the present latitude ? But, in the name 
of wonder, eince they could have made the way to 
heaven, notwithstanding the needless burden of their 
articles of faith, why should they be destroyed in this 
world merely upon account of them f After having 
suffered so much for their rebellion against Cromwell, 
why should they be made martvrs to their loyalty, 
wIm'U their king was actually on the tlirone? a man 


must be stupid indeed not to see through all this me 
chaiiism of sacrificing people to God and to the devil at 
once. But, thanks to (heir stars ! their friend Cla- 
rendon is still alive : his spirit of persecution will 
open their eyes at last, and bring them to their senses. 
Whenever they can get clear of the devil in his way, 
by having little or no religion at all, they will soon 
become as wise as their neighbours ; and, by agreeing 
among themselves, get clear of England and her church 
too into the bargain. 

Dear Mentor, excuse me for having finished, as folks 
do generally in their drink, with a dispute about 
religion; I love religion with all my soul where it is 
sincere ; but abhor, above all things, the pretence or 
abuse of it, to advance any purpose bnt those that 
regard the other world. As I have a soul (I hojwi) to be 
saved, I have studied all the present religions with care ; 
and, if my creed did not determine me to be a Ca- 
tholic, I freely own 1 should be troubled with none of 
them, because of all the vile and cruel rogueries 1 
liave seen tliem misapplied to. Most of them, for 
want of authority, are lost in freethinking ; others, 
by arrogating too much authority, vanish into super- 
stition. These two kinds, abandoned to such extremi- 
ties, have infinitely more business upon earth than 
ever they are like to liave in heaven. The catliolic 
may be free from either if be pleases ; if he fall into 
either, he must be knave or foul. The same may be 
said of a national church, guarded by the civil, and 
fenced by her own ecclesiastical authorty. She may 
be very catholic, without being enslaved to the de- 
certals and extravagancies of popery ; or overlaid by 
the heavier weight of presbytery ; or made the jest 
and handmaid of freethinking. It is a general remark 
that two of a trade cannot agree. The most sanguine 
Jesuits, though they are forced to keep some measures, 
are horribly cried out at by those who j)retend to 
the strictest kind of reformation ; yet these, when- 
ever they get the temporal power into their hands, 
outdo them infinitely in all their arts of double-deal- 
ing and tyranny. But all our jars are a noise about 
nothing. — Clarendon, a man of much more religion 
and sense than either the apostles, fathers, or councils, 
has discovered, of late, that heresy is only a dream ; 
since, according to him, Catholic and Christian are 
one and the same thing in fact. So let us bum 
our books and our schools, for there is an end of 
controversy. However, let us keep rancour and ])er- 
secution on foot, with all the zeal of our fatheis. 
There has been, and there is still, something to be 
got by it. 

1 own I am a little mad; so Mentor must take 
nothing ill that 1 say to him. My patience is ex- 
hausted, and I have done all I could to tire his. 
He must blame his own good iiature, that has given 
me room to vent my spleen. As I have no friend 
here of genius or freedom of thought enough to com- 
prehend these notions, they had rotted in my breast, 
and thrown me, i)erhap8, into some dangerous in- 
disposition, if 1 had not come out with them. I 
am now setting out upon an expedition against the 
Moors, since the modem Christians are too bard for 
me ; and, whatever may be my fate, it is an exceed- 
ing comfort to me to have thus discharged my con- 
science in regard of these, before I enter tlie lists 
against their brethren the Maliometans. 

As for the blank verses which I recommended so 
earnestly to the care of Mentor, I now abandon them 
to his discretion. If he thinks them worth his cor- 
rection, he will give them to the public as he proposei^ 
without the name of an author, and with his own 
after the epistle to recommend them. It will do mo 
a great deal of honour, and I will take core it shall 
io him no manner of mischief. If he neglect pu/>* 
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lifihing them, 1 shall have the morti6cation of believ- 
ing the present I took the liberty to make him not 
worth his while, or that my present liberty of speech is 
offensive to him. This must not be. We are all 
brethren in fact; and no man should be angry at 
another for using him with all the iiitirnacy of a friend, 
and opening his whole heart to him without malice or 
disguise. I beg pardon of Mentor, and of all those 
great names he mentions, for my censures upon rhyme 
and raillery, which he may soften or expunge entirely, 
according to his better judgment. I should be very 
sorry to make enemies of those whom, of all mankind, 
I would choose to make my friends. Mr. Pope and 
I lived in perfect union and familiarity, for two or 
three summers, before he entered upon the stage of the 
world, where he has since gained so great and so just 
an applause. The other geniuses have a right to all 
my regard, by the merit of sharing the affection and 
esteem of Mentor, who will do me a great deal of 
honour if he allow me any place in so learned and 
polite a society. Without any compliment, they are 
fitter for the Augustan age than for this. They are at 
home, and endeavour to give the world a sense of its 
follies with great humour and gaitey. The cheerfulness 
of my temper is, in a great measure, sunk under a long 
and hopeless exile, which has given it a serious, or, if 
you will, a supercilious turn. I lash the world with 
indignation and grief, in the strain of Jeremiah. But 
the world is grown so inveterate in iniquity, that I 
fear we shall all lose our labour. It will have just 
the same effect to flog as to tickle them. However, if 
there be any room for a grave, sullen fellow, that has 
been one of the merriest fellows in Europe, in Mentor's 
academy, I offer myself: and, to pay my entrance, as 
I did in Newgate,* I send him a kilderkin of the best 
wine on this side of the country, to drink their healths, 
and mine if he pleases. I accept, with a great deal 
of acknowledgments, the present of books offered me 
by Mentor, and desire he will send along with them Dr. 
Jonathan Swift's “ Miscellanies,” which they tell me 
are worth them all. I can give him nothing in return, 
but some heads of the Saracens of Oran, which I shall 
be ordered to cut off, because they will not become 
Christians. I must be their executioner in my own 
defence ; for, with all my spleen and vexation of spirit, 

I am the most inoffensive creature in the world in 
regard of religion. I would not shed one ounce of 
blood in anger or enmity, or wrong any man living of 
a cracked sixpence, to make all the world Catholics ; 
yet I am as stanch a one myself as any Pope in tin; 
universe. I am all for the primitive church, in whicfi 
])eople made proof of their religion only at their own 
expense. But I laugh with great contempt at those 
who will force others to Heaven their way, in spite of 
charity. 

Though I should be in the deserts of Libya, I can 
still hear from Mentor. It is not necessary he should 
submit his criticism or correction to me, since I con- 
stitute him my judge without appeal. I’he gentleman 
of my family mentioned by him is the honestest but 
the idlest fellow breathing : I cannot even get a letter 
from him. Thus my reliance for the revising and 
publishing of those pieces is entirely upon Mentor, 
whom I embrace with all my heart this 27th of 
February, 17.12. 

FROM MR. GAY. 

March H, 1738. 

Dear Sir, — I hope this unlucky accident of hurting 
your leg will not prevent your coming to us this 
spring, though you say nothing about it. All Jj^yur 
friends expect it and particularly my landlord and 

a Where he had been imprisoned as one o the rebels taken 
ttt I^eston in 1715 


landlady, who are my friends as much as ever , and 1 
should not think them so if they were not as much 
yours. The downs of Amesbury are so smooth that 
neither horse nor man can hardly make a wrong step, 
so that you may take your exercise with us with 
greater security. If you prevail with the duchess 
to ride and walk with you, you will do her good ; 
but that is a motive I could never prevail with her 
to comply with. I wish you would try whether your 
oratory could get over this difficulty. General Dormer, 
sir Clement Cotterell, and I set out to-morrow morn- 
ing for Rousham, in Oxfordshire, to stay ten days or a 
fortnight. The duchess will undertake to recommend 
the lords of her acquaintance to attend Mr. Ryves's 
cause, if it should come on before our return; the 
duke will do the same. Her grace, too, has under- 
taken to answer your letter. I have not disposed 
of your South-Sea bonds ; there is a year’s interest 
due at Lady-day. Were 1 to disfiose of them at 
present, I should lose a great deal of the premium I 
paid for them : perhaps they may fall lower, but I 
cannot prevail with myself to sell them. The rogue- 
ries that have been discoveried on some other com- 
panies, I believe, make them all have less credit. 
I find myself dispirited for want of having some 
pursuit. Indolence and idleness are the most tiresome 
things in the world. 1 begin to find a dislike to 
society. I think I ought to try to break myself of it, 
but I cannot resolve to set about it. 1 have left off* 
almost all my great acquaintance, which saves me some- 
thing in chair-hire, though in that article the town is 
still very expensive. Those who were your old ac- 
quaintance are almost the only people I visit ; and, 
indeed, upon trying all, I like them best. LordCorn- 
bury refused the pension that was ofl’ered him ; he is 
chosen to represent the university of Oxford, in the 
room of Mr. Bromley, without opposition. I know 
him, and I think he deserves it. He is a young noble- 
man of learning and morals, which is so particular 
that I know you will respect and value him; and to 
my great comfort, he lives in our family. Mr. Pope 
is in town and in good health. I lately passed a 
week with him at Twickenham. I must leave tlie 
rest to the duchess ; for I must ])ack up my shirts, 
to set out to-morrow, being the Mth of March, the day 
after I received your letter. If you would advise the 
duchess to confine me four hours a-day to my own 
room, while I am in the country, I will write; for 
I cannot confine myself as I ought. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

I)e:mery-house, March 28, 1732. 
Mb. Faulkner, — Without the least regard to your 
wager, 1 do assure you, upon my word and reputation, 
that 1 am iiot the author of one single line or syllable 
of that pam})hlet called “An Infallible Scheme to Pay 
the Debts of the Nation and, as it is a very unjust, 
so it is equally an imprudent and fallible proceeding, 
to pronounce determinately on our taste and know- 
ledge of style or manner of writing, where very good 
judges are often deceived : and in this case, few men 
have suff’ered so much as myself, who have borne the 
reproach of many hundred printed papers which I 
never saw. I do likewise protest in the same manner 
that I did not write the epigram upon Taylor, nor 
heard of it until Mr. Pilkington showed it me in 
manuscript. Therefore, pray desire your wagerer, from 
me, to be more cautious in determining on such 
matters, and not venture the loss of his money and credit 
with so much odds against him. I am your humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

» Which was written by Mr. Pilkington, atid is founded upon 
hint in " Gulliver's Travels ” for levying a tax upon v’ces 
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If this fancy shoultl hold, of taxing me with all the 
papers that come out, and at the same time I should 
take a fancy to be a writer, I shall be discovered 
when 1 have no mind, for it will be only to catechise 
me whenever I am suspected. 

^ TO LADY ACHESON. 

AK APEIL-FOOL LBTTKB. 

Saturday nu)minff, 1732, 

A GENTLEMAN called here last night upon some business, 

who took Mr. — ’s house yesterday at dinner in 

his return from Wicklow.a He tells me that Mrs. 

was brought to-bed yesterday morning at five 

o’clock of half a child, just as if it were divided in two 
equal parts. It had one eye, half a nose, and a mouth, 
one leg, and so from top to bottom. They could see 
it was a boy, or rather half a boy : it was dead born, 
but she is very well. It was thought that this was the 
cause of all her colics. Mrs. Brent tells me she has 
known the like more than once. I am glad the poor 
woman had her mother and sister with her. 

Are you not undone for want of Monky ? How are 
you? Does your milk agree with you? We shall see 
you no more at church until Monday returns. Adieu, 
&c. I mend a little. 

FROM LADY ACHESON. 

Saturday moraiag. 17S2. 

I AM greatly surprised at the account you gave me of 

poor Mrs. ; but since it was so, I am heartily glad 

she has got rid of it. Mrs. Morris’s gout seized her all 
over on Thursday, so that she keeps her bed. None of 
them know anything of this matter : they sent a boy 
yesterday to Dilginney, (I will not mention this thing 
to them till he returns,) to let them know she was not 
able to go to the country. I am sorry that you mend 
Imt a little ; this bad weather has increased my cough ; 
the milk agrees very well with me, I will be at your 
church to-morrow. I am, yours, &c. 

TO MR. GAY. 

Dublin, May 4, 1732 

I AM now as lame as when you wrote your letter, and 
almost as lame as your letter itself, for want of that 
limb from my lady duchess, which you promised, and 
without which I wonder how it could limp hither. I 
am not in a conditiun to make a true step even on 
Amesbury downs, and I declare that a corporeal false 
step is worse than a political one : nay, worse than a 
thousand political ones, for which I appeal to courts 
and ministers, who hobble on and prosper without the 
sense of feeling. To talk of riding and walking is in- 
sulting me, for I can as soon fly as do either. It is 
your pride or laziness, more than chair-hire, that makes 
the town expensive. No honour is lost by walking in 
the dark ; and in the day you may beckon a black- 
guard boy under a gate, near your visiting place, (eo*- 
perto crede,) save elevenpence, and get lialf-a-crown's 
worth of health. The worst of my present misfortune 
is, that I eat and drink, and can digest neither for 
want of exercise; and, to increase my misery, the 
knaves are sure to find me at home, and make huge 
void spaces in my cellars. I congratulate with you 
for losing your great acquaintance ; in such a case, 
philo8op% teaches that we mus*. submit and be con- 
tent with good ones. I like lord Cornbury's refusing 
his pension, but I demur at his being elected for Ox- 
ford; which, I conceive, is wholly changed, and 
entirely devoted to new principles ; so it appeared to 
me the two last times I was there. 

I find by the whole cast of your letter that you are 

* A delightful village iu the county of Wicklow, about four- 
Wen miles &om Dublin. 


as giddy and as volatile as ever : just the reverse of 
Mr. Pope, who has always loved a domestic life from 
his youth. I was going to wish you had some little 
place that you could call your own, but I profess 1 d(* 
not know you well enough to contrive any one system 
of life that would please you. You pretend to preach 
up riding and walking to the duchess, yet, from my 
knowledge of you after twenty years, y u always joined 
a violent desire of perpetually shifting places and 
company with a rooted laziness and an utter im- 
patience of fatigue. A coach and six horses is the 
utmost exercise you can bear, and this only when you 
can fill it with such company as is best suited to your 
taste ; and how glad would you be if it could waft you 
in the air to avoid jolting; while I, who am so much 
later in life, can, or at least could, ride five hundred 
miles on a trotting horse. You mortally hate writing, 
only l)ecau8e it is the thing you chiefly ought to do; 
as well to keep up the vogue you have in the world, as 
to make you easy in your fortune : you are merciful 
to everything but money, your best friend, whom you 
treat with iubumanity. Be assured I will hire people 
to watch all your motions and to return me a faithful 
account. Tell me, have you cured your absence of 
mind? can you attend to trifles? can you at Ames- 
bury write domestic libels to divert the family and 
neighbouring squires f(»r five miles round? or ven- 
ture so far on horseback without apprehending a 
stumble at every step? can you set the footmen a- 
laughing as they wait at dinner? and do the duchess's 
women admire your wit? in what esteem are you 
with the vicar of the parish? can you ))lay with him 
at backgammon? have the farmers found out that 
you cannot distinguish rye from barley, or an oak from 
a crab-tree? You are sensible that 1 know tlie full 
extent of your country skill is in fishing for roaches or 
gudgeons at the highest. 

1 love to do you good offices with your friends, and 
therefore desire you will show this letter to the duchess, 
to improve her grace’s good opinion of your qualifica- 
tions, and convince her how useful you are likely to he 
ill tne family. Her grace shall have the honour of my 
correspondence again when she goes to Amesbury. 
Hear a piece of Irish news : 1 buried the famous 
general Meredyth's father last night in my cathedral, 
he was ninety-six years old ; so that Mrs. Pope may 
live seven years longer. You saw Mr. Pope in health, 
pray is he generally more healthy than when I was 
among you ? I would know how your own health is, 
and how much wine you drink in a day ? My stint in 
company is a pint at noon, and half as much at night ; 
hut 1 often dine at home like a hermit, and then 1 
drink little or none at all. Yet I differ from you, for 
I would have society, if I could get what I like, people 
of middle understanding and middle rank. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

London, May 13, 1732. 

I AM sorry my writing should inconvenience your eyes ; 
but 1 fear it is rather my style than my ink that is 
so hard to be read ; however, if I do not forget myself, 
1 will enlarge my hand to give you the less trouble. 
Their graces are at last arrived in perfect health, in 
spite of all their perils and dangers, though I must own 
they were so long in their voyage that they gave me 
an exceeding heartache; and if that would be any 
hindsrance, they shall never have my consent to go 
back to Ireland, but remain here and be only king of 
Kiiowlea and Drayton ; and I do not think it would 
be the worse for him, either in person or pocket. 1 
dare say he would not need a remembrancer’s office 

a A tiuc mausion of tliu duke of Duivot's, Sevuuoaks, 

Koiit. 
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for anything you have tpoke to him about : but, how- 
ever, I will not fail in the part that you have set me. 

I find you want a strict account of me how I pass my 
time. But first, I thank you for the nine hours out of 
the twenty-four you bestowed on sleeping ; one or two 
of them I do willingly present you back again. As to 
quadrille, though I am, generally speaking, a constant 
attendant to it every day, yet I will most thankfully 
submit to your allowance of time; for, when com- 
plaisance draws me no further, it is with great yawn- 
ings and a vast expense of my breath is asking Who 
plays? Who's called? And what's trumps? and if 
you can recollect anything of my former way of life, 
such as it was, so it is. I never loved to have my 
hands idle; they were either full of work or had a 
book ; but as neither sort was the best or most useful, 
so you will find forty years and a wee bit have done 
no more good to my head than it has to my face. 
Your old friend Biddy is much your humble servant, 
and could she get rid of her cough, her spleen would 
do her and her friend no harm ; for she loves a sly 
sedate joke as well as ever you knew her do. 

The duke and duchess are just come in, who both 
present tlieir service to you, and will take it as a favour, 
if you will bestow any of your time that you can spare 
iijK)n lord George.* 

Adieu ; for the duchess, tlie countess of Suflfolk, Mr. 
Chardin, and I are going to quadrille. 


FROM MR. GAY. 

London, May 19, 1782. 

Drar Sir, — To-morrow we set out for Amesbury, 
whore I propose to follow your advice of employing 
myself about some work against next winter. You 
seemed not to approve of my writing more fables. Those 
I am now writing have a prefatory discourse before each 
of them, by way of epistle, and the morals of them 
mostly are of (he political kind ; which makes them 
run into a greater length than those I have already 
published. I liave already finished fifteen or sixteen ; 
four or five more would make a volume of the same 
size as (he first. Though this is a kind of writing that 
apj)ears very easy, I find it is the most difficult of any 
that I ever undertook. After I have invented one 
fable and finished it, I despair of finding out another; 
but I have a moral or two more which I wish to write 
u|>on. I have also a sort of scheme to raise my finances 
by doing something for the stage ; with this, and some 
reading and a great deal of exercise, I propose to pass 
my summer. I am sorry it must be without you. 
Why cannot you come and saunter about the downs 
a-horseback in the autumn, to mark the partridges for 
me to shoot for your dinner? Yesterday I received 
your letter, and notwithstanding your reproaches of 
laziness, I was four or five hours about business, and 
did not spend a shilling in a coach or chair. I re- 
ceived a year 8 interest on your two bonds, which is 8/. 
I have four of my own. I have deposited all of them 
in the hands of Mr. Hoare, to receive the half-years 
interest at Michaelmas. The premium of the bonds is 
fallen a great deal since I bought yours. I gave very 
near 6/. on each bond, and they are now sold for about 
fiOf, Everything is very precarious, and 1 have no 
opinion of any of their public securities ; but I believe 
the parliament next year intend to examine the South- 
Sea scheme. I do not know whether it will be prudent 
to trust our money there till that time. I did what I 
could to assist Mr. Ryves ; and I am very glad that he 
has found justice. Lord Bathurst spoke for him, and 
wag very zealous on bringing on his cause. The 
duchess intended to write in my last letter, but she f.et 

m Lord George Sackville was at tliat time a student in the 
aoivcTsity of Dublin. 


out all on a sudden to take care of lord Driimlanrig,* 
who was taken ill of the small-nox at Winchester- 
school. He is now perfectly well recovered (for ht 
had a favourable kind) to the great joy of our family. 
I think she ought, as she intends, to renew her corre- 
spondence with you at Amesbury. I was at Dawley 
on Sunday. Lady Bolingbroke continues in a very 
bad state of health, but still retains her spirits. tiYou 
are always remembered there with great respect and 
friendship. Mrs. Pope is so worn out with old age, 
but without any distemper, that I look upon her life as 
very uncertain. Mr. Pope’s state of health is much 
ill the same way as when you left him. As for my- 
self, I am often troubled with the colic. 1 have as 
much inattention, and have, I think, lower spiritj} thar* 
usual, which I impute to my having no one pursiiiit in 
life. I have many compliments to make you from the 
duke and duchess, and lords Bolingbroke, Bathurst, 
sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pulteiiey, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Lewis, &c. Every one of them is disapjjointed in 
your not coming among us. I have not seen dean 
Berkeley, but have read his book,’’ and like many parts 
of it; but in general think, with you, that it is too 
speculative, at least for me. Dr. Delany I have very 
seldom seen ; he did not do me tlie honour to advise 
with me about anything he lias published.® 1 like 
your thoughts upon these sort of writings ; and I should 
have advised him as you did, though I had lost Ins 
good opinion. I write in very great haste ; for I have 
many tilings to do before I go out of town. Pray 
make me as happy as you can, and let me hear from 
you often. But I am still in hopes to see you, and 
will expect a summons one day or other to come to 
Bristol, in order to be your guide to Amesbury. 

TO THE REV. DR. HENRY JENNY. 

AT HIS HOUSE IN ARMAGH.*^ 

Dublin, June ft, 1732. 

Sir, — It is true that some weeks ago a manuscript 
paper of verses was handed about this town, and after- 
wards printed. The subject was, my great ingratitude 
and breach of hospitality in publishing a copy of 
verses called “ Hamilton’s Bawn.” The writer hath 
likewise taken severe notice of some other verses pub- 
lished many years ago by tlie indiscretion of a friend, 
to whom they were sent in a letter. It was called a 
journal, and written at Mr. Rochfort’s ; and the conse- 
quences drawn from both by this late writer is, that the 
better I am used in any family the more I abuse them ; 
with other reflections that must follow from such a 
principle. I was originally as unwilling to be libelled 
as the nicest man can be ; but having been used to 
such treatment ever since I unhappily began to be 
known, I am now grown hardened ; and while the 
friends I have left will continue to use me with any 
kindness, I shall need but a small degree of philosophy 
to bear me up against those who are jileased to be my 
enemies on the score of party zeal, and the hopes t>f 
turning that zeal to account. One thing, I confess, 
would still touch me to the quick ; I mean if any 
person of true genius would employ his pen against 
me ; but if I am not very partial to myself, I cannot 
remember that, among at least two tliousand papers, 
full of groundless reflections against me, hundreds of 
which 1 have seen, and heard of more, I never saw 
any one production that the meanest writer could have 
cause to be proud of; for which I can assign a very 
natural reason ; that during the whole busy time of 

• Tlie duke of Queonsberry’g eldest son. 

b ” Alciphron; or, the Minute Philosopher.” 

« He puJilished in London, in the year 178f, " Revelation 
examined withOvndour.” &c. 

d Rector of Arniauh, and introduced into Swifts poem of 
■ IlamiUon’s Bawn ” 
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my lif(p, tlie men of wit (in England) were all my 
particular fi lends, although may of them differed from 
me in opinions of public persons and proceedings. 
As to Ireland, where I lived very little before the 
queen’s death, and ever since in perfect retirement, I 
remember to have published nothing but what is called 
the ‘‘ Drapier’s Letters,” and some few other trifles relat- 
ing % the affairs of this miserable and ruined kingdom. 
What other things fell from me (chiefly in verse) 
were only amusements in hours of sickness or leisure, 
or in private families to divert ourselves and some 
neighbours, but were never intended for public view, 
which is plain from the subjects and the careless way 
of handling them ; neither indeed can it answer the true 
ends of vanity, or desire of praise, to let the world see 
such little sallies of fancy or humour, because, if they 
be ill or indifferently performed, (which must often 
be the case,) the loss of reputation is certain ; and 
however well executed, after a week's vogue, they are 
utterly forgotten. I know not how 1 come to be led 
so far from the subject of your letter. I confess there 
were some few persons who made random conjectures 
that you might possibly be concerned in the paper you 
hint at, but they were such who knew very little of you 
or me ; for others who were better acquainted with 
us both have always cleared you, because they did not 
look upon that paper any way equal to your known 
good sense and candour, or talent of writing. And 
as to myself, I had further conviction, because 1 knew 
how well you were acquainted with the whole hisU)ry 
and occasion of writing those verses oii the barrack ; 
how well pleased the master and lady of the family 
were with it; that you had read it more than once; 
that it was no secret to any neighbour, nor any reserve 
but that against giving a copy. You know well by 
what incidents that reserve was broken, by granting a 
co{)y to a great person, and from thence how it fell 
into otlier hands, and so came (as is the constant case) 
to be published, and is now forgotten. 1 confess my 
own conjectures about this late libel against me lay 
towards another gentleman, wlio, 1 am informed, hath 
since cleared himself , — I mean Dr. Tisdall; ** but that 
suspicion was first taught me by others : and yet I 
know very well that for at least fifteen years past 
he hath been often engaged in a kind of flirting war 
of satiric burlesque verse with certain wags both in 
t)wii and country, who, it seems, were provoked with 
his faculty of jibing, and used to answer him in his 
own way. Yet 1 have been assured that in these 
combats he was generally mistaken in liis adversaries, 
falling foul upon many persons who never dipped a 
pen either for or against him : and I think you, among 
oUiers, had some marks of liis favour. But as to me, 
who I solemnly profess was always entirely innocent, 
during the whole time that his pen and tongue took 
tliis unhappy turn, as well as before and since, 1 could 
never be one month at jjeace for his wit; whatever 
was writ to ridicule liitn was laid at my door, and 
only by himself; with a further declaration, much to 
my honour, that he knew my style, would trouble 
himself to inquire no further ; and, using my sirname, 
said I was his man. Some of his performances I 
have seen, and have heard of more, besides the great 
number he kept in petto ; so that five or six gentle- 
men have often and very lately assured me that in one 
evening sitting lie has produced a dozen of his libels 
wholly against me ; desiring I might be told of it, 
and assuring those gentlemen that the whole dozen 
should be published if I would not let him alone. 

■ To this gentleman Dr. Swift aiUlresscil a letter, April 20, 
1704, on th« •iil>ject of his addresses to Mrs. Johnson, assuring 
him very candidly that hu hail himself never seen any other 
Ufcdy whoso conversation he entirely valued j and freely giving 
tonicnt to her mai tying Dr. Tisdall- 


Tills was a little hard upon me, who had never one 
single moment in my life the least inclination to enter 
the lists with him, at those or any other weapons what- 
soever, any more than I would venture to sit four hours 
disputing with him any point of controversy. I con- 
fess this keenness of the doctor in determining, when- 
ever he was attacked, to fix on me for his adversary, 
inclined me to conceive that he might probably have 
written this last paper, and other people had the same 
thought : but I hear he hath utterly denied it; and I 
believe him : for 1 am confident he is an honest man, 
but unhappily misled, through the whole course of 
his life, by mistaking his talent, which lie hath, against 
nature, applied to wit and raillery and rhyming : 
besides which, his incurable absence of mind on all 
occasions and in all companies hath led him into ten 
thousand errors, especially of tliat kind which are 
mortal to all agreeable or improving conversation, and 
which hath put him upon such a foot with every friend 
that I heartily lament the situation he is in. 

I entreat your pardon for the length and insignifi- 
cancy of this letter, but my solitary way of life is apt 
to make me talkative upon paper. I desire you would 
lielieve, first, that I have so frequently been libelled, 
that my curiosity to know the authors is quite extinct, 
though that of some friends is not ; secondly, that 1 
am not hasty in judging of men's style, or matter, or 
malice. I can venture to say that a thing is not writ- 
ten by such a person, because it is much below his 
good sense ; and to look among the herd of dunces is 
endless. As to yourself, 1 hope you will be my witness 
that 1 have always treated you with particular distinc- 
tion ; and if we differ in opinions relating to public 
proceedings, it is for very good reasons ; you are aii 
expectant from the world and from power ; I have 
long done witli both : having been an original ofleiuler 
against all principles set up since the death of the 
queen, I could not think it worth my while to qui* 
my old ones, and must have done it willi an ill grace, 
though honour and conscience had been out of the 
question. Whoever really believes tliat things are 
well is many ways liappy; he is pleased with the 
world, (as 1 was formerly,) and the world with him; 
his merit is allowed, and favour will certainly follow ; 
which I heartily wish you, only desiring that, in what 
upjiears to my eyes a very dirty road, yon would pick 
out the cleanest stages you can ; and believe me to be, 
with much esteem, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY CATHERINE JONES. 

•lune 15, 1732. 

The return of my humble thanks to Mr. Dean, by 
the date it bears, looks more like a slumber of grati- 
tude than the quick sense of that rare virtue which 
I owe to you, sir, for the trouble you have so willingly 
undtrtaken in executing what I so mip^h desired, 
since the manner you have done it in answers my 
wislies in every respect. The proposal you made I 
acquainted my sister KiUlare and niece Fanny Con- 
ingsby with; for I, being but one part of the family, 
cannot act further than they will consent, which is, 
that they will settle twenty sliil lings per year that you 
may never lie liable to any more trouble upon the same 
occosion.a 

I need not inform Mr. Dean that the world teaches 
us that relations and friends look like two different 
species : and though I have the honour to be allied to 
my lord Burlington, yet, since the death of my goo'd 
father and his, the notice he takes of me is as if 1 was 
a separated blood ; or else, I am vain enough to say, 

a For the purnose of keeping in repair tlio monumeui of lies 
gmudfuther. arcubishov Junes. 
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we are sprung from one ancestor, whose ashes keep 
up a greater lustre timti those who are not reduced 

I cannot conclude without saying that, jrere I 
worthy, in any way, to have the pleMure of seeing 
dean Swift, I do not know any passion, even envy, 
would not make innocent in my ambition of seeing 
the author of so much wit and judicious writing as I 
have had the advantage to reap. Your most humble 
and obliged servant, Catherine Jones. 

Your opinion of Mr. French* is just, and his due. 


TO THE REV. JOHN BRANDRETH, 

DEAN OF EMLY.** 

Dublin. June SO, 173S. 

If you are not an excellent philosopher, I allow 

you personate one perfectly well ; and if you believe 
yourself, I heartily envy you ; for I never yet saw in 
Ireland a spot of earth two feet wide that had not in it 
something to displease. I think 1 once was in your 
county, Tipperary,® which is like the rest of the whole 
kingdom,— -a bare face of nature, without houses or 
plantations ; filthy cabins, miserable, tattered, half- 
starved creatures, scarce in human shape ; one inso- 
lent, ignorant oppressive ’squire to be found in twenty 
miles’ riding; a parish church to be found only in a 
summer-day’s journey, in comparison of which an 
English farmer’s barn is a cathedral ; a bog of fifleew 
miles round ; every meadow a slough, and every hill 
a mixture of rock, heath, and marsh ; and every 
male and female, from the farmer inclusive to the day- 
labourer, infallibly a thief, and consequently a beggar, 
which in this island are terrns convertible. The Shan- 
non is rather a lake than a river, and has not the sixth 
part of the stream that runs under London Bridge. 
There is nut an acre of land in Ireland turned to half 
its advantage; yet it is better improved than the 
peoj)le : and all these evils are effects of English ty- 
ranny ; so your sons and grandchildren will find to 

their sorrow. Cork indeed was a place of trade ; but 
for some years past is gone to decay ; and the wretched 
merchants, instead of being dealers, are dwindled into 
pedlars and cheats. 1 desire you will not write such 
accounts to your friends in England. Did you ever 
see one cheerful countenance among our country vul- 
gar ? unless once a-year at a fair or on a holiday, when 
some poor rogue happened to get drunk, and starved 
the whole week after. You will give a very different 
account of your winter campaign, when you can't 
walk five yards from your door without being mired 
to your knees, nor ride half a mile without, being in 
slough to your saddle-skirts ; when your landlord must 
send twenty miles for yeast, before he can brew or 
bake ; and the neighbours for six miles round must 
club to kill a mutton. Pray, take care of damps, 
and when you leave your bedchamber let a fire be 
made, to last till night; and after all, if a stocking 
hapiieiis toSfall off a chair, you may wring it next 
morning. J nunc, et tecum versus meditare canoros. 

I have not said all this out of any malicious inten- 
tion, to put you out of conceit with the scene where 
■you are, but merely for your credit; because it is bet- 
ter to know you are miserable than to betray an ill 
taste : I consult your honour, which is dearer than life 
therefore I demand that you shall not relish one bit of 
victuals, or drop of drink, or the company of any 
human creature within thirty miles of Knoctoher, 
during your residence in those parts ; and then I shall 
begin to have a tolerable opinion of your under- 
standing. 


• Humphrey French, esq., lord- mayor of Dublin, 
b Also rector of Kilmore, in the diocese of Armagh. Dw ip 

'^«^Emly. of wliich Mr- Brandreth was dean, is in the diocese 
of Cashel, and in the county ol Tipperary. 


My lameness is very slowly recovering ; and if l*. 
be well when that the year is out, I shall gladly com- 
pound ; yet I make a shift to ride about ten miles a- 
day by virtue of certain implements called gamba- 
does, where my feet stand firm as on a floor ; and I 
generally dine alone, like a king or an hermit, and 
coutinue alone until I go to bed ; for even my wine 
will not purchase company, and I begin to think the 
lame are forsaken as much as the poor and the blind. 
Mr. Jehb« never calls at the deanery of late : perhaps 
he bath found out that 1 like him as a modest man, 
and of very good understanding. This town is 
neither large nor full enough to furnish events for en- 
tertaining a country correspondent. Murder now and 
then is all we have to trust to. Our fruit is all de- 
stroyed with the long spring and eastern winds ; and 
I shall not have the tenth part of my last year's fruit. 
Miss Hoadly hath been nine days in the small-pox 
which I never heard of till this minute ; but they say 
she is past danger. She would have been a terrible 
loss to the archbishop.** Dr. Felton, of Oxford, hath 
written an octavo about Revelation ;c I know not 
his character. He sent over four copies to me, one 
of which was for Mr. Tickell,** two for the bishops of 
Cork and Waterford,® and one to myself, by way of 
payment for sending the rest, I suppose, for he sent me 
no letter. I know him not. Whenever you are in this 
town, I hope you will mend your usage of me by 
coming often to a philosophical dinner at the deanery : 
this I pretend to expect for the sake of our common 
princess, lady Elizabetli Germaine, to whom I owe the 
happiness of your acquaintance ; and on her account 
I expect your justice to believe me to lie, with truest 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Dublin, July 10, 1782. 

I HAD your letter by Mr. Ilyves a long time after 
the date, for 1 suppose he stayed long in the way. I 
am glad you determine upon something; there is no 
writing 1 esteem more than fables, nor anything so 
difficult to succeed in : which, however, you have 
done excellently well, and I have often admired your 
happiness in such a kind of performances, which I 
have frequently endeavoured at in vain. I remember 
1 acted as you seem to hint ; 1 found a moral first, 
and studied for A faule, but could do nothing that 
pleased me, and so left off that scheme for ever. J re- 
member one, which was to represent what scoundrels 
rise in armies by a long war, wherein I supposed the 
lion was engaged ; and having lost all his animals of 
worth, at last serjeant Hog came to be brigadier, and 
corporal Ass a colonel, &c. I agree with you likewise 
about getting something by tlie stage, which, when it 
succeeds, is the best crop for poetry in England : but 
pray take some new scheme, quite different from any- 
thing you have already touched. The present humour 
of the players, who hardly (as I was told in London) 
regard any new play, and your present situation at 
the court, are the difficulties to be overcome ; hut 
' those circumstances may have altered (at least the 
former) since I left you. My scheme was to pass a 

a Dr. John Jebb, afterwards dean of Cashel, tlie brother of 
Dr. Sumuel Jebb, an eminent physician. 

Hugh Boulter, archbishop of Armagh ; who died Septem- 
ber 27, 1742. 

c *'The Christian faith asserted against Deists, Arians, and 
Sucinians, in Eight Sermons, preached at the Ladv Moyer's 
Lectures.” 

d Tliomas Tickell, esq., the friend of Addison, and then se> 
cretaxy to the lords-justices of Ireland. 

e Dr. Peter Browne, famous for having wTitten a^inst drink- 
ing memorigjf, was at that time bishop of Cork. Tlie bishop of 
Waterford was Dr. Thomas Mills, who sat in that see from 1707 
to 1742. 
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mouth at Amesbury, and then go to Twickenham, and 
live a winter between that and Dawley, and sometimes 
at Riskins, without going to London, where I now 
can have no occasional lodgings j but I am not yet 
in any condition for such removals. I would fain 
have you get enough against you grow old to have two 
or thjjBe servants about you and a convenient house. It 
is hard to want those subaidia aenectuti, when a man 
grows hard to please, and few people care whether he 
1^ pleased or not. I have a large house, yet I should 
hardly prevail to find one visitor if I were not able to 
hire him with a bottle of wine ; so that, when I am 
not abroad on horseback, T generally dine alone, and am 
thankful if a friend will pass the evening with me. I 
am now with the remaiinler of my pint before me, and 
so here’s your health ; and the second and chief is to 
my Tunbridge acquaintance, my lady dv^chess; and I 
tell you that I fear my lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope 
(a couple of philosophers) would starve me, for even of 
port wine I should require half a pint a-day, and as 
much at night : and you were growing as bad, unless 
your duke and duchess have mended you. Your colic 
is owing to intemperance of the philosophical kind ; 
you eat without care, and if you drink less than 1 you 
drink too little. But your inattention I cannot par- 
don, because I imagined the cause was removed, for 
I thought it lay in your forty millions of schemes by 
court hopes and court fears. Yet Mr. Pope has 
the same defect, and it is of all others the most mor- 
tal to conversation : neither is my lord Bolingbroke 
untinged with it ; all for want of my rule, f^ive la ba~ 
gatelle ! but the doctor is the king of inattention ! 
What a vexatious life should I lead among you ! If 
the duchess be a reveuae^ I will never go to Amesbury ; 
or, if I do, I will run away from you both to one 
of her women and the steward and chaplain. 

Madam, I mentioned something to Mr. Gay of a Tun- 
bridge acquaintance, whom we forget of course when 
we return to town, and yet I am assured that, if they 
meet again next summer, they have a better title to 
resume their commerce. Thus 1 look on my right of 
corresponding with your grace to be better established 
upon your return to Amesbury ; and I shall at this 
time descend to forget, or at least suspend, my resent- 
ments of your neglect all the time you were in London. 
I still keep in my heart that Mr. Gay had no sooner 
turned his back than you left the place in his letter 
void which he had commanded you to fill: though 
your guilt confounded you so far that you wanted 
presence t)f mind to blot out the last line, where that 
command stared you in the face. But it is my mis- 
fortune to quarrel with all my acquaintance, and 
always come by the worst ; and fortune is ever against 
me, but never so much as by pursuing me out of mere 
partiality to your grace, for which you are to answer. 
By your connivance, she has pleased, by one stumble 
on the stairs, to give me a lameness that six months 
have not been able perfectly to cure ; and thus I am 
prevented from revenging myself by continuing a 
month at Amesbury, and breeding confusion in your 
grace's family. No disappointment through my whole 
lift} has been so vexatious by many degrees ; and God 
knows whether I shall ever live to see the invisible 
lady to whom I was obliged for so many favours, and 
whom I never beheld since she was a brat in hanging 
sleeves. I am and shall be ever, with the greatest respect 
and gratitude, madam, your grace’s naost obedient and 
most humble, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

July 18, 1782. 

I WRITE this letter in liopeg that Pope, a man scat- 
tered in the world, (according to the French phrase,) 
will soon procure me an opportunity of conveying 
it safely to you, my reverend dean. For my own 
part, half this wicked nation might go to you, or half 
your beggarly nation might come to us, and the 
whole migration be over before I knew anything of 
the matter. My letter will concern neither affairs 
of state nor of party ; and yet I would not have it 
fall into the hands of our ministers ; it might pass in 
their excellent noddles for a piece of a plot against 
themselves, if not against the state ; or at least if 
might furnish them with an opportunity of doing an 
ill-natured, and disappointing a good-natured thing ; 
which being a pleasure to the malicious and the base, 
I should be sorry to give it on any occasion, and es» 
pecially on this, to the par nobile fratrum,^ 

After this preamble, I proceed to tell you that 
there is in my neighbourhood, in Berkshire, a clergy- 
man, one Mr. Talbot, related to the solicitor-general, 
and protected by him. This man has now the living 
of Burfield,b which the late bishop of Durham held 
before, and for aught I know after, he was bishop of 
Oxford. The living is worth 400/. per annum, ove» 
and above a curate paid, as Mr. Correy, a gentleman 
^fl^o does my business in that country, and who is a 
very grave authority, assures me. The parsonage- 
house is extremely good, the place pleasant, and the 
air excellent ; the distance from London a little day's 
journey, and from hence (give me leave to think this 
circumstance of some importance to you) not much 
above half a day's, even for you who are no great 
jockey. Mr. Talbot has many reasons which make 
him desirous to settle in Ireland for the rest of his 
life, and has been looking out for a change of prefer- 
ments some time. As soon as I heard this I em- 
ployed one to know whether he continued in the same 
mind, and to tell him tliat an advantageous exchatige 
might be ofl’ered him if he could engage his kinsman 
to make it practicable at court. He answered for his 
own acceptance and his kinsman’s endeavours. I 
employed next some friends to secure my lord Dorset, 
who very frankly declared himself ready to serve you 
in anything, and in this if you desired it. But he 
mentioned a thing, at the same time, wholly unknown 
to me, which is, that your deanery is not in the 
nomination of the crown, but in the election of the 
chapter. This may render our affair perhaps more 
easy ; more hard, I think, it cannot be ; but in all 
cases it requires other measures to be taken. One 
of these, I believe, must be, to prepare Hoadly, bishop 
of Salisbury, if that be possible, to prepare his brother 
the archbishop of Dublin. The light in which the 
proposition must be represented to him and our mi- 
nisters (if it be made to them) is this : tliat, though 
they gratify you, they gratify you in a thing advan- 
tageous to themselves, and silly in you to ask. 1 suir- 
pose it will not be hard to per8ua<le them that it is 
better for them you should l>e a private parish priest 
in an English county than a dean in the metropolis 
of Ireland, where they know because they have felt 
your authority and influence. At least this topic is a 
plausible one for those who speak to them to insist 
upon, and coming out of a Whig mouth may have 
weight. Sure I am, they will easily persuaded 
that quitting power for ease, and a greater for a less 
revenue, is a foolish bargain, which they should by 
consequence help you to make. 

You see now the state of this whole affair, and you 
will judge better than I am able to do of the meauf 

• Sir RoVwrl, awl his brother Horace Walpole, 

b A rectory in Berkshire. 
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to be employed on your side of the water ; as to those 
on this, nothing shall be neglected. Find some se- 
cure way of conveying your thoughts and your com- 
mands to me ; for my friend has a right to command 
me arbitrarily, which no man else upon earth has : 
or rather, dispose of affairs so as to come hither imme- 
diately, You intended to come some time ago. You 
speak in a letter Pope has just now received from 
you as if you still had in view to make this journey 
before winter. Make it in the summer, and the sooner 
the better. To talk of being able to ride with stirrujjs 
is trifling : get on Pegasus, bestride the hippogryph, 
or mount the white nag in the Revelation. To be 
serious : come anyhow, and put neither delay nor 
humour in a matter which requires despatch and ma- 
nagement. Tliough I have room, I will not say one 
word to you about Berkeley 'sa or Delaiiy's^ book. 
Some part of the former is hard to be understood ; 
none or the latter is to be read. I propose, however, 
to reconcile you to metaphysics, by showing how 
they may be employed against metaphysicians ; and 
that, whenever you do not understand them, nobody 
else does — no, not those who write them. 

I know you are inquisitive about the health of the 
poor woman who inhabits this place ; it is tolerable, — 
better than it has been some years. Come and see 
her ; you shall be nursed, fondled, and humoured. 
She desires you to accept this assurance, with l^r 
humble service. Your horses shall be grazed in sum- 
.irier, and fothered in winter ; and you and your man 
shall have meat, drink, and lodging. Washing I 
cannot afford, Mr. Dean ; for I am grown saving, 
thanks to your sermon about frugality. 

FROM LADY BETTY OEIRMAIN. 

Drayton, July 19, 1732. 

I BELIEVE you will Mot wondci* at my long silence 
when I tell you that Mrs. Floyd came ill here, but 
that she kept pretty much to herself; and ever since 
she has been here, till within these two or three days, I 
have had no hopes of her life. Y"ou may easily guess 
what I must have suffered for a so long tried, prudent 
useful, agreeable companion and friend. And God 
knows she is now excessively weak, and mends but 
•lowly : however I have now great hopes, and I am very 
good at believing what I heartily wish. As I dare 
say you will be concerned for her, you may want to 
know her illness, but tiiat is more than I can tell you. 
See has fancied lierself in a consumption a great while ; 
but though she has had the most dreadful cough I ever 
heard in my life, all the doctors said it was not that; 
but none of them did say what it was. I'he doctor 
here, who is an extraordinary good one, (but lives four- 
teen long, long miles off,) has lately been left ten thou- 
sand pounds, and now hates his business : he says it 
is a sharp humour that falls upon her nerves, some- 
times on her stomach and bowels ; and indeed what he 
lias given her has, to appearance, had much better 
effect than the millions of things she has been forced 
fo take. After this, you will not expect I should have 
followed your orders and rid, for I have scarcely 
walked ; although I dare not be very much in her 
room, liecause she constrained herself to hide lier illness 
from me. 

The duke and duchess of Dorset have not been here 
yet, but I am in hopes thejr will soon. I do not know 
whether you remember Mrs. Crowther, and Mrs. 
Acourt ; they and Mr. Persode are my company ; but 
as I love my house full, I expect more still ; and my 
lady Suffolk talks of making me a short visit. I have 
been so full of Mrs. Floyd, I had like to have fovgot 

* * AVc«phron; or the Minute Fliilosopher.*’ 

'• Revelation examined witli Candour.” 


to tell you that I am such a dunderhead^ that I really 
do not know what my sister Pen s age was j but 1 think 
she could not be above twelve years old. She was the 
next to me, but whether two or three years younger 1 
have forgotten ; and what is more ridiculous, I do not 
exactly know my own, for my mother and nurse used 
to differ upon that notable point. And I am wil^jiigto 
be a young lady still, so will not allow myself to be 
more than forty-eight next birthday ; but if I make , 
my letter any longer, prhaps you will wish I had 
never been born. So adieu, dear dean. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, July 22, 1732. 

Mr. Alderman, — There is a young gentlemen of the 
clergy here, for whom I have great regard. And I 
cannot but wish this young gentleman (for whose 
learning and oratory in the jjulpit I will engage) might 
have the honour to be your cha})lain in your mayoralty. 
His name is Matthew Pilkington : he is some years 
under thirty, but has more wit, sense, and discretion 
than any of your London parsons ten years above his 
age. He has a great longing to see England,, and 
appear in the presence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, and 
others, in which I will venture to befriend him. You 
are not to tell me of prior engagements, because I 
have some title, as an old acquaintance, to expect a 
favour from you. Therefore pray let me know im- 
mediately that you have complied with my request 
before you had read half my letter.* I expect your 
answer, to my satisfaction, and the happiness of fiie 
young gentleman ; and am, with great sincerity, youi 
most obedient servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. Y’^ou need not be afraid of Mr. Pilkington’s 
hanging upon you; for he has some fortune of his 
own, and somewhat in the church ; but he would be 
glad to see England, and be more known to those who 
will esteem him and may raise liim. 

FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENS - 
BERRY. 

Amesbury, July 24, 1732. 

Dear Sir, — As the circumstances of our money aflairi 
are altered, I think myself obliged to acquaint 
you with them as soon as I can ; which, if I had 
not received your letter last post, I should have done 
now. I left your two South-Sea bonds, and four of 
my own, in Mr. Hoare's hands, when I came out of 
town, that he might receive the interest fur us, when 
due ; or, if you should want your money, that you 
might receive it upon your order. Since I came out 
of town, the South-Sea company have come to a reso- 
lution to pay off 50 per cent, of their bonds, with the 
interest of the 50 per cent, to Michaelmas next; so 
that there is now half of our fortunes in Mr. Hoare's 
hands at present, without any interest going on. As 
you seem to be inclined to have your money remitted 
to Ireland, I will nut lay out the sum that is paid into 
his hands in any other thing till I have your orders. 
I cannot tell what to do with my own. I believe I 
shall see Mr. Hoare in this country very soon : for he 
has a house not above six miles from us, and I intend 
to advise with him ; though, in the present situation of 
affairs, I expect to be left fo take my own way. Tlie 
remaining 50 per cent., were it to be sold at present, 
bears a premium ; but the premium on the 50 that 
was paid is sunk. I do not know whether I write 

» This letter was sent to Mrs* Barber the poetess and Mr. 
Delauy, who were then in London, to be delivered by them to 
the alderman; but they never delivered it, out of a desire, 
as was 8upiK)sed, to prevent the recommendation from succeed’ 
ing: and the dean was under the necessity of writing a second 
letter to the same puriiose, which secured the place to Mr. 
Pilkington. 
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intelligibly upon tlie subject. I cannot send you the 
particulars of your account, though 1 know I am in 
debt to you for interest, beside the principal ; and 
you will understand so much of what I intend to in- 
form you, that half of your money is now in Mr, 
Hoare’s hands without any interest. So, since I cannot 
send you the particulars of your account, I will now 
say no more about it. 

I shall finish the work I intended this summer; but 
I look upon he success in every resjiect to be pre- 
carious. You judge very right of my present situa- 
tion, that I cannot propose to succeed by favour : and 
1 do not think, if I could flatter myself that I had any 
degree of merit, much could be expected from that 
unfashionable pretension. 

1 have almost done everything 1 proposed in the 
way of fables, but have not set the last hand to them. 
Though they will not amount to half the number, I 
believe they will make much sucli anolher volume as 
the last. I find it the most difficult task I ever under- 
took ; but have determined to go through with it ; and, 
after this, I l>elieve I shall never have courage enough 
to think any more in this way. Last post I had a 
letter from Mr. Pope, who informs me tie has heard 
from you; and that he is preparing some scattered 
things of yours and his for the press. I believe I shall 
not see him till the winter; for, by riding and walk- 
ing, I am endeavouring to lay in a stock of health to 
squander in the town. You see, in this respect, my 
scheme is very like the country gentlemen in regard 
to their revenues. As to my eating and drinking, I 
live as when you knew me ; so that in that point we 
shall agree very well in living together ; and the duchess 
will answer for me that I am cured of inattention ; 
for I never forget anything she says to me.*. . . .For he 
never hears what I say, so cannot forget. If I served 
him the same way, 1 should not care a farthing ever 
to be better acquainted with my Tunbridge acquaint- 
ance, whom, by attention to him, I have learned to set 
my heart upon. I began to give over all hopes, and 
from thence began my neglect, I think this a very 
philosophical reason, though there might be another 
given. When fine ladies are in London, it is very 
genteel and allowable to forget their best friends; 
which, if I thought modestly of myself, must needs be 
you, because you know little of me. Till you do 
more, pray do not persuade Mr. Gay that he is dis- 
creet enough to live alone ; for I do assure you he is 
not, nor I either. W^e are of great use to one another; 
for we never flatter nor contradict, but when it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and then we do it to some purpose ; 
particularly the first agrees mightily with our con- 
stitutions. If ever we quarrel, it will be about a piece 
of bread and butter ; for somebody is never sick, ex- 
cept he eats too much of it. He will not quarrel with 
you for a glass or so ; for by that means he liopes to 
gulp down some of that forty millions of schemes that 
hindered him from being good company. I would 
fain see you here, there is so fair a chance that one of 
us must be pleased ; perhaps both, you with an old 
acquaintance, I with a new one: it is so well worth 
taking a journey for, that if the mountain will not 
come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
But before either of our journeys am settled, I desire 
you would resolve me one question — whether a man, 
who thinks himself well where he is, should look out 
for his house and servants before it is convenient, before 
he grows old, or before a person, with whom he lives, 
pulls him by the sleeve in private (according to oath) 
and tells him that they have enough of his company f 
He will not let me write one word more, but that I 
kave a very great regard for you, &c. 

The duke is very much yours, and wSJ never leave 
a Tlio (luchoss lu-n* Iwgins. 


you to your wine. Many thanks for your drum — 

1 wish to receive your congratulations for tlie otiiei 
boy, you may believe. 

FROM MRS. CiESAR a 

August 6, 1732. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the return of 
Mrs. Barber, with thanks for pleasures enjoyed in her 
company ; for had she not come recommended by the 
dean of St. Patrick's, likely I had passed her by un- 
heeded, being a{)t to follow a good author in shun- 
ning those of my own coat. But hold ; I must look if 
It runs not from corner to corner, which I more fear 
than length. For Pope says, though sometimes he finds 
too many letters in my words, never too many words 
in my letters. So, with Mr. Caesar’s and my best wishes, 
thou wortliy, witty, honest dean, adieu. 

M. Adelmar C/ESar. 

FROM LADY W'ORSLEYb 

Auguit 6, 173*. 

Sir,—- I flatter myself that if you had received my 
last letter you would have favoured me with an 
answer ; therefore I take it for granted it is lost. 

1 was so proud of your commainlH, and so fearful of 
being supplanted by my daughter [lady Carteret], 
that I went to work immediately, that her box might 
not keep her in your remembrance, while there was 
nothing to put you in mind of an old friend and 
humble servant. But Mrs. Barber's long stay here 
(who promised me to convey it to you) has made me 
appear very negligent 1 doubt not but you think me 
unworthy of the share (you once told me) I had in 
your heart. I am yet vain enough to think I deserve 
it better than all tiiose flirting girls you coquet with. 
I will not yield (even) to c/tr/y Putty-, whom I was the 
most jealous of when you was hist here. W hat if I am 
a great grandmother, I can still distinguish your merit 
from all the rest of the world ; but it is not consistent with 
your good breeding to put one in mind of it ; therefore 
I am determined not to use my interest with sir Ro- 
bert for a living in the Isle of Wight, though nothing 
else could reconcile me to the ydace. But if 1 could 
make you archbishop of Canterbury, I should forget 
my resentments, for the sake of the flock, who very 
much want a careful shepherd. Are we to have the 
honour of seeing you or nut? I have fiesh hopes 
given me; but 1 dare not please myself too much with 
them, lest I should be again disapyiointed. Jf 1 had it 
as much in my power as my inclination to serve Mrs. 
Barber, she should not be kept thus long attending : 
but I hope her next voyage may prove more successful. 
She is just come in, and tells me you have spraineil 
your foot, which will prevent your journey till next 
summer; but assure yourself the Bath is the only in- 
fallible cure for such an accident. If you have any 
regard remaining for me, you will show it by taking 
my advice ; if not, I will endeavour to forget you, if 
1 can. But till that doubt is cleared, 1 am as much 
as ever, the dean's obedient humble servant, 

F. WOHSLKY. 

TO ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, August 10, 1732. 

Mr. Aldfrman, — I am very angry with my friend 
doctor Delany for not applying to you sooner, as I 
desired him, in favour of Mr. Mattliew Pilkington, a 
young clergyman here, who has a great ambition to 
have the honour of being your chaplain in your mayor- 
alty. 1 waited for the doctor's answer l»efore I could 

a Wife tu the treasurer of tlie navy during lord Oxford's ad- 
ministration, in the reign ot queen Anne. 

b Indorsed. “ Lady Worsley, with a present of a writing bos 
japanned by liersclt.” 
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write to ycra, and It came but last night. He tells me 
you have bron so very kind as to give him a prorniw 
upon my request ; I will therefore tell my story. This 
gentleman was brought to me by the doctor about four 
years ago, and I found him so modest a young man, 
so good a scholar and preacher, and of so hopeful a 
genius, and grew still better upon my hands the more 
I knew him, that I have been seeking all opportunitiw 
to do him some real service, from no other motive in 
the world but the esteem I had of his worth. And 1 
hope you know me long enough to believe me capable 
of acting as I ought to do in such a case, however con- 
trary it may be to the present practice of the world. 
He has a great longing to see England, and appear in 
the presence of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and some other of my friends, wlierein I will assist 
him with my recommendations. He is no relation or 
dependant of mine. I am not putting you upon a job, 
but to encourage a young man of merit upon his own 
account as well as mine. He will be no burden upon 
you, for he has some fortune of his own, and will have 
a much better from his father ; and has also a con- 
venient establishment in a church in this city. 

Mr. Pilkington will be ready to attend you upon 
your command, and I wish he may go as soon as pos- 
sible, that he may have a few weeks to prepare liim 
for his business, by seeing the Tower, the Monument, 
and Westminster Abbey, and have done staring in the 
streets. 

I arn so entirely out of the world that I cannot 
promise a hope ever to requite your favour otherwise 
than with hearty thanks for conferring this obligation 
«ipon me. And 1 shall ever remain, with true esteem, 
vour most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. GAY AND THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Dublin, Angusl 12, 1732. 

I KNOW not wliat to say to tlie account of your steward- 
ship, and it is monstrous to me that the South Sea» 
should pay lialf their debts at one clap. But I will send 
for the money when you put me into the way, for I 
shall want it here, my atlairs being in a bad condition 
by the miseries of the kingdom, and my oWn private 
fortune being wholly embroiled and worse than ever ; 
so that I shall soon petition the duchess, as an object of 
charity, to lend me three or four thousand pounds to 
keep up my dignity. My one hundred pounds will 
buy me six hogsheads of wine, which ,>vill support me 
a year ; provme frugis in annum copia. Horace desired 
no more: for 1 will construe frugis to be wine. You 
are young enough to get some lucky hint which must 
come by chance, and it shall be a thing of importance, 
quod et hunc in annum vivat et in plures^ and you shall 
not finish it in haste, and it shall be diverting and use- 
fully satirical, and the duchess shall be your critic ; 
and between you and me, I do not find she will grow 
weary of you till this time seven years. I had lately an 
offer to change for an English living, which is just too 
short by 300/. a-year, and that must be made out of the 
duchess's pin-money before I can consent. I want to be 
minister of Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Riskins, 
and prebendary of Westminster, else 1 will not stir a 
step, but content myself with making the duchess mi- 
serable tliree months next summer. But I keep ill com- 
pany : I mean the duchess and you, who are both out of 
favour j and so I find am I, by a few verses wherein Pope [ 

• Gay, as well as his friend Pope, ventured some money in 
the famous South Sea scheme. And tliere was a print. ay Ho- 
garth, lepresentiuii; Pope putting one of liis hands iifto the 
pocket of a large lat personage, who wore a hornbook at his 
girdle, clesigneij lor the fig ire of Gay ; and the hornbook had 
reference to his "Fables/^ written for tire y.'xungduke of Cum- 
horlaud. 


and you have your |iarfs. You hear Di. Delany has 
got a wife with 1600/. a-year ; 1, who am his governor, 
cannot take one under two thousand ; I wish you would 
inquire of such a one in your neighbourhood. See what 
it is to write godly looks ! I profess I envy you above 
all men in England ; you want nothing but 3000/, 
more to keep you in plenty when your friendi^^grow 
weary of you. To prevent which last evil at Ames- 
bury, you must learn to domineer and be peevish, 
to find fault with their victuals and drink, to chide 
and direct the servants, with some other lessons which 
I shall teach you, and always practised myself 
with success. I lielieve I formerly desired to know 
wbetlier the vicar of Amesbury can play at back- 
gammon? pray ask him the question and give him 
my service. 

Madam, — I was the most unwary creature in the 
world* when, against my old maxims, 1 writ first to 
you upon your return to Tunbridge. 1 beg that this 
condescension of mine may go no further, and that 
you will not pretend to make a precedent of it. I 
never knew any man cured of any inattention, 
although the pretended causes were removed. When 
I was with Mr. Gay last in London, talking with him 
on some poetical subjects, he would answer, “ Well, I 
am determined not to accept the employment ol 
gentleman-usher and of tlie same disposition were 
all my poetical friends, and if you cannot cure him I 
utterly despair. As to yourself, I will say to you 
(though comparisons be odious) what 1 said to the 
queen, that your quality should be never any motive of 
esteem to me : my compliment was llien lost, but it 
will not be so to you ; for 1 know you more by any 
one of your letters than I could by six months con- 
versing. Your pen is always more natural and sincere 
and unaffected than your tongue ;. in writing you are 
too lazy to give yourself the trouble of acting a part, 
and have indeed acted so indiscreetly that I have you 
at mercy : and although you should arrive to such a 
height of immorality as to deny your hand, yet, when- 
ever I produce it, the world will unite in swearing this 
must come from you only, 

I will answer your question. Mr. Gay is not dis- 
creet enough to live alone, hut he is too discreet to 
live alone ; and yet (unless you mend him) he will 
live alone; even in your grace's company. Your 
quarrelling with each other upon the subject of bread 
and butter is the most usual thing in tlie world; 
parliaments, courts, cities, and kingdoms quarrel for 
no other cause ; from hence, and from hence only, 
arise all the quarrels between Whig and Tory ; be- 
tween those who are in the ministry and those who 
are out; between all pretenders to employment in the 
church, the law, and the army : even the common 
proverb teaches you this, when we say. It is none of 
my bread and butter : meaning it is no business of 
mine. Therefore 1 despair of any reconcilement 
between you till the afl'air of bread and butter be 
adjusted, wherein 1 would gladly lie a mediator. If 
Mahomet should come to the mountain, how ha^py 
would an excellent lady be who lives a few miles 
from this town ! As I was telling of Mr. Gay's way 
of living at Amesbury, she offered fifty guineas to have 
you both at her house for one hour over a bottle of 
Burgundy, which we were then drinking. To your 
question, I answer that your grace should pull me by 

a One of the last and most elegant compliments which this 
singular lady, after having been celebrated by so many fonrtner 
wits and poets, received, was from the ammble Mr. William 
Wliitebead, in the third volume of his works, p. 65 ; which 
compliment turns on the peculiar circumstance of her grace’s 
having never clianged her dress according to the fashion, bitl 
retained that which liad been in vogue when slie was a youoi 
beauts. 
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(he sleeire till you tore it off, and when you said you 
were u eary of me, 1 would pretend to be deaf, ami 
think (according to another proverb) that you tore my 
clothes to keep me from going. I never will believe 
one word you say of my lord duke unless 1 see three 
or four lines in his own hand at the bottom of yours. 
I hane a concern in the whole family, and Mr. Gay 
must give me a particular account of every branch, 
for I am not ashamed of you though you be duke and 
duchess, though I have been of others who are, &c., 
and I do not doubt but even your own servants love 
) 0 . 1 , even down to your postilions ; and when I come 
to Amesbury, before 1 see your grace, I will have an 
hour’s conversation with the vicar, who will tell me 
how familiarly you talk to Goody Dobson and all 
the neighbours as if you were their equal, and that 
you were godmother to her son Jacky. I am, and 
shall be ever, with the greatest respect, your grace’s 
most obedient, &c. 


FROM THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH TO MR. POPE. 

1732. 

I AM under the greatest impatience to see Dr. Swift 
at Bevi8-mount,a and must signify my mind to him 
by another hand ; it not being permitted me to hold 
correspondence with the said dean, for no letter of 
mine can come to his hands. 

And whereas it is apparent in this Protestant land, 
most especially under the care of Divine Providence, 
that nothing can succeed or come to a happy issue 
without bribery ; therefore let me know what he 
exjiects to comply with my desires, and it shall be 
remitted unto him. 

For, though I would not corrupt any man for the 
whole world, yet a benevolence may be given without 
any offence to conscience; every one must confess 
that gratification and corruption are two distinct 
terms ; nay, at worst, many good men hold that, for 
a good end, some very naughty measures may be made 
use of. 

But, sir, I must give you some good news in relation 
to myself, because I know you wish me well : I am 
cured of some diseases in my old age which tormented 
me very much in my youth. 

I was possessed with violent and uneasy passions, 
such as a peevish concern for truth, and a saucy love 
for my country. 

When a Christian priest preached against the spirit 
of the gospel, when an English judge determined 
against Magna Charta, when the minister acted 
against common sense, 1 used to fret. 

Now, sir, let what will happen, I keep myself in 
temper. As 1 have no flattering hopes, so I banish 
all useless fears ; but as to the things of this world, 
I find myself in a condition beyond expectation ; it 
being evident, from a late parliamentary inquiry, that 
I have as much ready money, as much in the funds, 
and as great a personal estate, as sir Robert Sutton. 

If the translator of Homer find fault with this 
unheroic disposition, or (what I more fear) if the 
drapier of Ireland accuse the Englishman of want of 
spirit, I silence you both with one line out of your 
own Horace, — 

Quid te cxempta juvut spinis e pluribua una ? 
for I take the whole to be so corrupte<l, that a cure in 
any part would but little avail. Vours, &c. 

• Tliis yeur lord Peterl>orou>?h and Pope paid a visit from 
Southampton to Wiucliester College, and gave prizes to the 
scholars lor the best copy of verses tl>at should bo written on a 
subject proposed to them by Pope himself—The campaign of 
Valentia. The prizes were sets of Pine s Horace.” Hampton, 
the excellent translator of “ Polybius,” at that time very young. 
%ain^ one of these prizes ; Mr. Whitehead another. 
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TO THE EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 

1738 

My Lord, — I never knew or heard of any person sc 
volatile and so fixed as your lordship ; you, while your 
imagination is carrying you through every corner of 
the world, where you have or have not been, can at 
the same time remember to do offices of favour and 
kindness to the meanest of your friends ; and, in all 
the scenes you have passed, have not been able to 
attain that one quality peculiar to a great man, of 
forgetting everything but injuries. Of this I am a 
living witness against you ; for, being the most insig- 
nificant of all your old humble servants, you were so 
cruel as never to give me time to ask a fhvour ; but 
prevented me in doing whatever you thought I 
desired, or could be for my credit or advantage. 

I have often admired at the capriciousness of fortune 
in regard to your lordship. She hath forced courts to 
act against their oldest and most constant maxims ; to 
make you a general because you had courage and 
conduct ; an ambassador because you had wisdom and 
knowledge in the interests of Europe ; and an admiral 
on account of your skill in maritime affairs ; whereas, 
according to the usual method of court proceedings, I 
should have been at fhe head of the army, and you of 
the church, or rather a curate under the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

The archbishop of Dublin laments that he did not 
see your lordship till he was just upon the point of 
leaving the Bath : I pray God you may have found 
success in that journey; else 1 shall continue to thicjl 
there is a fatality in all your lordship's undertaking*, 
which only terminate in your own honour, and the 
good of the public, without the least advantage to your 
health or fortune. 

I remember lord Oxford's ministry used to tell me, 
“ That, not knowing where to write to you, fliey were 
forced to write at you.” It is so with me; for you are 
in one thing an evangelical man, that “ you know not 
where to lay your head ; ’ and J lliiuk you have no 
house. Praj% my lord, write to me that I may have 
the pleasure, in this scoundrel country, of going about, 
and showing my depending parsons a letter from the 
earl of Peterborough. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


MR. PILKINGTON TO MR. BOWYER. 

Dubliu, August 17. 1732. 

Sib, — I received your last letter with the note to Mr. 
North. I am extremely obliged to you for the favour 
of such a present, and shall be glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to express my gratitude to you. 

I would send with this letter two or three of those 
papers which 1 design for your volume ; but the dean 
is reading them over to try if there l)e any alteration 
requisite in any of them. I showed him your note to 
Mr. North, and I believe he was at least as much 
pleased as the person who was to receive it. We have 
thoughts of preparing a preface to your edition in the 
name of the editor. Let me know whether I shall send 
the pamphlets by post, and whether yoa have the 
“ Journal of a Dublin Lady,” the Ballad on the 
English Dean,” and “ Rochford’s Journal,” because 
you shall have the copies sent to you and the property 
effectually secured. I mentioned your request to the 
dean ; and I shall get you the right of printing the 
“Proposal for Eating Children.” I mentioned the 
alteration of the titles; and he thinks it will be nnost 
proper to give them both the Irish and English titles ; 
for instance, the “ Soldier and the Scholar,’’ or 
“ Hamilton's Bawn,” &c. I have some hope of being 
able to send all these in about a week or fortnight's 
time, and shall venture to send them by post, thougb 
it will be expensive. T ie dean says he iliitiks uie 
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assignment as full as it is possible for him to write ; 
but that he will comply with any alterations we think 
proper. I shall expect to hear from you as soon as 
possible, because I have some schemes to transact 
which probably 1 shall acquaint you with in my next 
letter. 1 am, sir, your most obliged servant, 

Matt. Pilkington. 

FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, August 24, 1732. 

SlR^ — I wish Dr. Delany had complied with your 
request sooner in acquainting me with your intentions 
in favour of Mr. Pilkington. I could have been glad 
also that he had acquainted you, as I desired him, 
with the particulars how I stood circumstantiated in 
relation to tlie chaplain ; for I flatter myself that your 
usual good nature would have induced you to comply 
with rny request in writing a letter to me, in an autho- 
ritative way, in your recommendation of Mr. Pilking- 
ton ; wliich would have given me a good excuse for 
my refusing a gentleman whom my deputy and com- 
moii-councilmen had recommended to me above six 
months ago. 

Another accident happened in this aflair by the 
doctors not receiving a letter I sent iiim, which, by 
mistake, came not to his hands (though at home) 
until many hours after my man had left it at his 
lodgings ; which letter, had he seen in time, would 
have prevented some little difficulties 1 lie under in 
this aflair, and wliich I must get over as well as I can. 
For, sir, when I reflect on the many obligations I have 
to you, which I shall ever acknowledge, I am glad of 
any occasion to show my gratitude ; and do hereby, at 
your request, make Mr. Pilkington my chaplain when 
mayor. I wish it may answer liis expeclations ; for 
the profits are not above 120/., if so much, as I am 
told. He constantly dines with the mayor, but I am 
afraid cannot lie in the hall, the rooms being all of 
state. For your sake 1 will show him all the civilities 
I can. You will recommend him to Jo. (Dr. I mean) 
Trapp. The mayors day is the 30th of October j so 
that he may take his own time. 

It would add very much to my felicity if your 
health would permit you to come over in the spring, 
and see a pageant of your own making. Had you 
been here now, I am persuaded you would have put me 
to an additional expense by having a raree-show (or 
pageant) as of old on the lord -mayor's day. Mr. Pope 
and 1 were thinking of having a large machine cairied 
through the city, with a printing-press, author, pub- 
lishers, hawkers, devils, &c., and a satirical poem 
printed and thrown from the jiress to the mob in public 
view, but not to give ofl'ence ; but your absence spoils 
that design. 

Pray God preserve you long, very long, for the 
good of your country and the joy and satisfaction of 
your friends ; among whom 1 take the liberty to 
subscribe myself, with great sincerity, sir, your most 
oliedient and most bumble seivunt, J. Baiiher. 


FROM MR. GAY AND THE DUOTESS OF QUEENS- 
BERRY. 

AmtHibury, August 28, 1732. 

Dear Sir, — M r. Hoaie has a hundred ai»d odd pounds 
of yours in his liands, which you may have whenever 
you please to draw upon me for it. I know 1 am more 
indebted to you (I mean beside the South-Sea bond of 
a hundred that still subsists), but I cannot tell you 
exactly bow your account stands till I go to town. I 
have money of my own too in Mr, Hoare's han^ 
which I know not at present how to dispose of. I 
l>e!ieve 1 shall leave it without interest till I goto town, 
mii sliall then l>e at the same loss how to dispose of it 


as now. I have an intention to get more money next 
winter ; but am prepared for disappointments, which 1 
think it is very likely I shall meet with ; yet, as you 
think it convenient and necessary that 1 should have 
more than I have, you see I resolve to do what I can 
to oblige you. If my designs should not take effect, I 
desire you will be as easy under it as I shall be j for I 
find you so solicitous about me that you cannot near 
my disappointments as well as I can. If I do not 
write intelligibly to you, it is because I would not have 
the clerks of the post-office know everything I am 
doing. If you would come here this summer you 
might with me have helped to have drunk up the 
duke's wine, and saved your money. I am growing 
so saving of late that I very often reproach myself witli 
being covetous ; and I am very often afraid that I shall 
have the trouble of having money and never have the 
pleasure of making use of it. I wish you could live 
among us, but not unless it could be to your ease and 
sjitisfaction. You insist upon your being minister of 
Amesbury, Dawley, Twickenham, Iliskings, and pre- 
bendary of Westminster. For your being minister in 
those places I cannot promise you ; but I know you 
might have a good living in every one of them. Gam- 
badoes I have rid in, and I think them a very fine and 
useful invention ; but I have not made use of tliem since 
I left Devonshire. I ride and walk every day to such 
excess that I am afraid I shall take a surfeit of it. I 
am sure if I am not better in health after it it is not 
worth the pains. I say this, though I have this season 
shot nineteen brace of partridges. I have very little 
acquaintance with our vicar ; he does not live among 
UB, but resides in another parish. And I have not 
played at backgammon with anybody since I came to 
Amesbury but lady Harold and lady Bateman. As 
Dr. Delany has taken away a fortune from us, I expect 
to he recommended in Ireland. If authors of godly 
books are entitled to such fortunes, I desire you would 
recommend me as a moral one ; I mean in Ireland, for 
that recommendation would not do in England. 

the duchess begins. 

The duchess will not lend you 2000/. or 3000/. to 
keep up your dignity, for reasons to Strada del Poe ; 
but slie hud much rather give you that, or 10,000/. 
more, tlian lay it out in a fine petticoat to make herself 
respected. 

1 believe, for all you give Mr. Gay much good 
advice, that you are a very indiscreet person yourself, 
or else you would come here to take care of your own 
aflairs, and not be so indiscreet as to send for your 
money over to a place where there is none. Mr. Gay 
is a very ricli m{ui, for I really think he does not wish 
to be richer; but he will, for he is doing what you bid 
him ; though, if it may not be allowed, he will acquire 
greater honour and less trouble. His covetousness, at 
present, is for health, which he takes so much pains 
for that he does not allow himself time to enjoy it. 
Neither does he allow himself time to be either absent 
or present. When he began to be a sportsman he had 
like to have killed a dog ; and now every day I expect 
he will kill himself, and then the bread and butter 
aflair can never be brought before you. It is really an 
aflair of too great consequence to be trusted in a letter ; 
therefore pray come on purpose to decide it. If you 
do, you will not hear how familiar I am with Goody 
Dobson ; for I have seen Goody Dobson play at that 
with so ill a grace that I was determined never to risk 
anything so unbecoming. I am not beloved, neither 
do I love any creature except a very few, and those 
not for having any sort of merit, but only because it is 
my humour ; in tjiis rank Mr. Gay stands first and 
yourself next, if you like to be respected upon these 
conditions. Now do you know me¥ He stsinds ovei 
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me, and Kolds me for spelling ill, and is very peevish 
(and sleepy) that 1 do not give him up the pen; for 
be has yawned for it a thousand times. We both once 
heard a lady (who at that time we botli thought well 
of) wish tliat she had the best living in England to 
give you.» It was not I ; but 1 do wish it with all my 
neariif Mr. Gay does not hang out false lights for his 
friend. 

MR. GAV GOES ON HERE. 

I HAD forgot to tell you that 1 ve^ lately received 
a letter from Twickenham, in which was this ^lara- 
graph : — “ Motte and another idle fellow, I find, have 
Ijeen writing to the dean, to get him to give them some 
copyright, which surely he will not be so indiscreet as 
to do, when he knows my design, and has done these 
two months and more. Surely I should be a projierer 
person to trust the distribution of his works with than 
a common bookseller. Here will be nothing but the 
ludicrous and little things, none of the political, or 
any things of consequence, which are wholly at his own 
disposal. But, at any rate, it would be silly in him 
to give a copyright to any, which can only put the 
manner of publishing them hereafter out of his own 
and his friends’ ])ower into that of mercenaries.*’ 

1 really think this is a very useful precaution, con- 
sidering how you have been treated by these sort of 
fellows. 

The duke is fast asleep, or he would add a line. 


MR. I’lLKINGTON TO MR. ROWYER. 

A agust 28. 1782. 

Sir, — I have sent you some of the ])umphlet8 1 pro- 
mised, in as large a parcel as I could venture. The 
dean has, with his own hand, made some alterations in 
some of them. I will by next post, or next but one, 
send you another pamphlet at least, and a new as- 
signment from the dean. He received a letter from 
Mr. Pope and Mr. Motte ; but neither have been of 
the least disadvantage to my request. 1 cannot say 
but 1 am proud of his frieiidshi{) to me. 

I desire that you will insist upon your right by the 
assignment J formerly sent ; and let Mr. Motte show 
you anything under tlie dean’s hand which will in- 
validate it! Our affair is a point: where the dean’s 
honour is concerned ; and that very consideration may 
convince you that your interests will be secured. 
Y ou shall hear from me more particularly iu a post or 
two. 

I send you a catalogue of some of those pieces which 
you are entitled to print ; and if you would add any 
of the “ Intelligencers,” I can inform you which are 
the dean's, and which not. 

A tHitalogiie of pieces which you are empowered to 
print by the dean's assignment : — “ The Barrack 
“An Ode to Ireland,” from Horace ; “ A Libel on Dr. 
Delany and Lord Carteret ;” “ To Dr. Delaiiy, on the 
Libels against him “ O'Rourk ;” “ The Dressing- 
room “ The Defence of it ;” “ The Journal at 
Rochford's;” “ The Thorn ;” “ City Cries;” “ Project, 
Bishops’ Lands “ On Bishops' Leases ;” “ Arguments 
against repealing the Test Act “ Considerations on 
the Bishops' Bills;” “ Vindication of lA)rd Carteret;” 
“ Proposal for Eating Children “ Poem on the 
English Dean “ Journal of a Dublin Lady.” 

Matt. Pilkington 

FROM SIR WILLIAM FOWNES. 

Island Bridge, September 9, 1732, 
Dear Sir, — It has been the observation of travellers, 
(as I have l>een frequently told,) that in ail the coun- 
tries they have seen they never met with fewer public 
charitable foundations tliaii in this kingdom. 

Private charities, no doubt, will have their reward ; 

Lady SulTolk, or perhaps the princens of Wales, 

VOL. II. 


but public are great incitements : and good examples 
often draw others on, though grudgingly; and so u 
good work be done, no matter who are the workmen. 

When I was lord-mayor, I saw some miserable lu- 
natics exposed to the hazard of others, as well as 
themselves. I had six strong cells made at ttie work- 
house for the most outrageous, which were soon..fille<l 
and by degrees, iu a short time, those few drew upoi* 
us the solicitations of many, till, by the time tlie old 
corporation ceased, we had in that house forty and 
upward. The door being opened, interest soon made 
way to let in the foolish, and such-like, as mad folks. 
These grew a needless charge upini us, and had that 
course gone on, by this time the house had been filled 
with such. The new corporation got rid of most of 
these by death or the care of friends, and came to a 
resolution not to admit any such for the future ; and 
the first denial was to a request of the earl of Kildare, 
which put a full stop to further applications. As I take 
it, there are at this time a number of objects which re- 
quire assistance ; and probably many may be restored 
if projjer care could be taken of them. There is no 
public place for their reception, nor private undertakers, 
as about London. Friends and relations here would 
pay the charge of their support and attendance, if there 
were a place for securing such lunatics. 

I own to you 1 was for some time averse to our 
having a public bedlam, apprehending we should be 
overloaded with numl)ers under the name of mad. 
Nay. I was apprehensive our case would soon be like 
that in England ; wives and husbands trying who 
could first get the other to bedlam. Many, who were 
next heirs to estates, would try tlieir skill to render the 
possessor disordered, and get them confined, and soon 
run them into real madness. Such-like consequences 
I dreaded, and therefore have l)een silent on the subject 
till of lute. Now 1 am convinced that reganl should 
l)e had to those under such dismal circumstances ; and 
1 have heard the primate and others express their con- 
cern foi* them ; and no doubt but very sufficient sub- 
scriptions may l>e had to set this needful work on foot. 

1 should think it would be a pleasure to any one 
that has any intention in this way to see something 
done in their lifetime, rutliei than leave it to the 
conduct of posterity. 1 would not consent to the pro- 
ceeding on such a work in the manner I have seen our 
poor-house, and Dr. Steven's hospital, viz., to have so 
I expensive a foundation laid that the expense of the 
I buihling should require such a sum, and so long a 
' time to finish, as will take up half au p"*' 

My scheme for such an undertaking should be much 
to this effect : — 

First, 1 would have a spot of ground fixed on, the 
should l)e ill a good open air, free from the neighbour- 
hood of houses ; for the cries and exdamations-of tlie 
outrageous would reach a great way, and ought not to 
disturb neighbours : which was what you did not think 
of, when you mentioned a spot in a close place, almost 
in the heart of the city. Tliere are many places in the 
outskirts of the city 1 can name very proper. 

Next to the fixing of a pro|»ei spot, 1 would, when 
that is secured, (which should be a good space,) have 
it well enclosed with a high wall, the cost of all which 
must be known. Then I would have the cells at the 
Royal Hos])ital Infirmary, lately made for mad 
people, be examined, how convenient and how iu all 
points they are adapted to the purpose, with tlie cost 
of these cells, which 1 take to W six or eight. Then 
I would proceed to the very needful house for the 
roaster and the proper servants. Then another build- 
ing, to which there should be a piazza for a ttoTM 
gallery, for walking dry ; and out of that teverid 
lodging-cells for such as are not outrageous, but ane- 
i lancholy, &c. This may be of such a size that it may 

2y 
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w enlarged in lengtli, or by a retuni ; and overhead 
.ne same sort of a gallery, with little rooms or cells, 
upening the doors into the gallery ; for, by intervals, 
the objects affected may 1)€ permitted to walk at times 
in the galleries. This is according to the custom of 
Tjondon. Annexetl to the master's house must be the 
kitchesi and offices. 

This proceeding may be so contrived as to be en- 
larged from time to time, as there shall l)e a fund and 
occasion to retpiirc additions. There is no necessity 
for any plans or architects ; hut any ordinary capa- 
citii»s may conf rivc those .enlargements. Perhaps there 
iray a])|H^ar some well-tlisposed persons who will say 
they will make this enlargement, and so others, and, 
by such helps, they may be sufficiently done to answer 
all purposes. 

It comes just now into my head that there is a very 
proper spot,'^ which 1 think the chapter of St. Patrick 
let to one Lee, a bricklayer or builder. It lies hack 
cf Aungier-streeteast, comes out of York-street down a 
} lace called the Dunghill, runs down to the end of 
King-street, facing William-street ; at the north end of 
which some ahnshouses are built by Dowling and 
otliers. Also there stands, to the front of the street, a 
large stone building, called an almshouse, made by 
Mrs. Mercer; thougl), by the by, 1 hear she is weary 
of her project, and docs little in supplying that house, 
or endowing it. Perhaps the ground may be easily 
come at from Lee's heirs; and, by your application, 1 
know not hut Mrs. Mercer may give her house up to 
promote so good a work. This will go a good way, 
and being followed by suhscriplions, a great and speedy 
progress may he made, in which I will readily join 
my interest and labour. If fliat spot fail, we will 
pitch upon another. Wluitsoever may be your future 
intentions, do not deny me the consideration of the 
good your ap|)earaiice and help may now do. I would 
not make a step in this affair if it shall not he agreed 
tliat all malters wliich require the consent by votes 
shall he determined by the method of a balloting-box, 
fliat no great folks, or their sjieeches, should carry what 
they please, by their method of scoring upon j)a})er, 
and seeing wlio marks, itc., too much practised. 

If there be nothin^ in tliis paper worth your atten- 
tion, you know how to disjiose of it. \'ou have the 
thouglits of your assured humble servant, 

W. Fownes. 

THE PROPOSAL. 

T. That an hospital, called Bedlam, be built in the 
city of Dublin, or liberties, for the reception of lu- 
natics from any part of the kingdom. 

H. In order to promote so good a work, subscriptions 
to be taken in Dublin, and in every city and town in 
(he kingdom; and that the chief magistrate of each 
jdace be desired to recommend the subscription-paper 
sent to him for that purpose. 

HI. That when public notice is given in print that i 
ground is secured for building the hospital of Bedlam, : 
tlie subsoription be collected and sent to Dublin, and i 
paid into tlie hands of (query, Mr. Thorn, steward to 
the Blue- coat hospital, a very proper person ?) 

IV. That upon notice given by Mr. Tlioni that he 
has received 200/., a meeting shall be held of all sub- 
scriliers who happen to he in Dublin at a protHJr time 
and place. 

V. Such persons as subscribe 5/. or upwards to have 
a vote at such a meeting. 

VI. That Mr. Thorn, giving security, be continued 
to receive and piy out the money subscribed for, one ; 
year, and he allowed only 6d. per I/, for receiving and 
laying. 

• Tlie ground here mentioned l)y sir William Fownes does 
not belong to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick, but to the 
forporatluu of vicars choral in that cathedral. 


VI I. That the money first laid out shall he tor ft»e 
building of six or eight strong cells for outiageoii* 
lunatics to be confined in, and after the form of those 
made at the infirmary of the Royal Hospital. 

VIIL That the college of physicians be desired te 
contribute to this good work, by appointing two or 
three of their body to be present at the first me#ing, 
and to give their opinion as to the conveniency of the 
cells, what boilers are proper to be set up in a kitchen 
and what food is proper to be provided for such lu- 
natics 

IX. That near the cells he made a kitchen, small 
at first, and in such a manner as capable to be enlarged. 
That over this kitchen be a middle room, and over 
it a garret, to lodge the cook -maid and one other maid. 

X. That adjoining the kitchen may be made one 
room of 18 feet by 18, which may serve for Mr. 
Thom to attend in, and where the doctors or any 
subscribers may meet on occasion. And over this 
room another, to serve for a store-room, and a garret to 
lodge a porter or two, that must attend the lunatics. 

XI. That these buildings be made plain and strong, 
with as little cost as can he. 

XII. That the charge of these he computed separate, 
and of the inside necessaries ; so that the work may go 
on as fast as the suhscripiion-fuiid can he got in. 

XIII. That the suhscriliers at the first meeting do 
elect seven of their number, such as are knowing in 
carrying on of the work, and willing to attend at 
needful times. That any three or more, at any meeting 
at the hospital, may give directions for proceeding on 
tlie buildings agreed upon to be made at the first 
meeting of the snhsciihers ; at which first meeting a 
second meeting may he agreed upon, and so from time 
to time. 

The walling-in of the piece of ground intended for 
this use may go on as the fund will hear, without 
obstructing the first useful buildings. And whereas 
there are lunatics of several kinds, as the melancholy, 
&c., and .some that are unruly by fits, a building must 
hedesigiiod fur this .sort ; the floors not fifty, hut made 
sufficiently airy, 20 feet wide, whereof 10 for a gallery 
and 10 for lodges ; each lodge 8 or 10 feet broad. 

As there is a fund * * * 

Dear Sir, — Herewith you have my thoughts of the 
afl'air you mentioned to me. I wish I cculd prevail on 
you to patronise it, and lay down your own scheme. I 
am most confident it cannot fail going on briskly. 
You have friends and interest enough to set it agoing, 
although there may he some grandees would rather 
other hands had the conduct of it ; yet the work 
sjieaks so much for itself, they must he ashamed not to 
contribute, much more to obstruct it. 

In the paper called “ The ProjKisal ” I have con- 
sidered the privatest and least exiiensive way of going 
to work, avoided public forms and grandees inter- 
posing. Tom Thorn by chance I thought upon for 
that reason, and for preventing jobs, &c. Do what V'JU 
please with my papers. 1 am just ditto. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin. September 11, 1732. 

My Lord Elect, — I anticipate your title, because per- 
haps it my he your due before your chaplain, Mr. 
Pilkington, can attend you. And besiiies, I have a 
mind to be the first person who gives it to you. And, 
first, I lieartily acknowledge your goodness in favouring 
a young gentleman who has well answered all the re- 
commendations that have been given me of him, and 
I have some years watched all opportunities to do 
him a good o&ce, hut none of the few things in my 
own gill that would he proper for him have fallen in 
my way since I knew him \ and power with others^ 
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rou Icnow or may Ijellew, I have none, I value Mr. 
Pilkington os tiuch for his modesty os his learning 
and sense, or any good quality he has. And it would 
be hard, after y )ur sending us over so many worthless 
bishops, all bedangled with their j)€rt illiterate rela- 
tions and flatterers, if you would not sutler us to lend 
you, at least for one year, one sample of modesty, 
virtue, and good sense ; and I arn glad it falls to your 
lordship to give the first precedent. I will write to 
Dr. Trapp in Mr. Pilkington’s favour, hut whether 
I have any credit with him I cannot tell, although 
perhaps you will think I may pretend to some. It is 
by my advice that Mr. Pilkington goes over some- 
what sooner ; for I would have him know a little of 
your end of the town, and what he is to do ; but he 
will not give you any trouble or care till you please 
to command him, which I suppose will not be till you 
are settled in your office. 

Nothing but this cruel accident of a lameness could 
have hindered me from attending your ceremonial as 
a spectator, and I should have forwarded, to the ut- 
most, Mr. Pope's scheme, for I never approved the 
omission of those shows. And I think I saw, in my 
youth, a lord-mayor's show with all that pomp, when 
sir Tljomas Pilkington,® of your chaplain's name and 
family, made his procession. 

I liave advised your chaplain to send you this letter, 
and not present it, that you may be in no |)aiii about 
him, for he shall wait on you the next morning, wlien 
he has taken a lodging for himself, till you come into 
your mayoralty. 

I cannot conclude without repeating my acknow- 
ledgments for your kind remembrance of me. We 
were both followers of tlie same court and the same 
cause and exiles, after a sort, you a voluntary one,'* 
and I a necessary ; but you have out-thrown me many 
a Imndred bars' lengths. 1 heartily wish the conti- 
nuance of your good success, and am, with great trutli, 
your most constant friend and most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

PROM LADY HETTY GERMAIN. 

London, Novetnl>er7, 1732. 

I SHorrr,D have answered yours sooner, but that I 
every day expected another from you, with your orders 
to 8})eak to the duke; wliicb I should with great 
jdeasure have obeyed, as it was to serve a friend of 
yours. Mrs. Floyd is now, thank God, in as good 
health as I have seen her these many years, though 
she has still lier winter cough hanging upon her ; but 
that, I fear, 1 must never exjiect she should be quite 
free from at this time of day. All my trouble with 
her now is, to make her drink wine enough according 
to the doctor's order, which is not above three or four 
glasses, such as are commonly filled at sober bouses; 
and that she makes so great a rout with, and makes 
so many faces, that there is nobody that did not know 
her perfectly well but would extremely suspect she 
drank drams in private. 

I am sorry to find our tastes so diflerent in the same 
person ; and as everybody has a natural partiality to 
their own opinion, so it is surprising to me to find 
lady Suffolk dwindled in yours, who rises infinitely 
in mine the more and the longer I know her. But 
you say, “ you will say no more of courts, for fear of 

a Sir Thomas Pilkington was lord-mayor in three suceessive 
years, from 1689 to 1691. There is a broadside, containing an 
■ccoant of the festivities upon the occasion, drawn up by no less 
ft lierson than Elkanah Settle, once tlie rival of Dryden. Pil- 
kington's triumph was the more com]»lete, as he had been a 
sufferer for his adherence to the Whig interest in the reigns of 
Gharles 11. and his 8ucce.s8or. 

1> Harber was a violent adherent of lord Holingbroke, and 
deemed it safe to go abroad upon the uctressiou of the HaiK) 
veriau Hue. 


growing angry and, indeed, I think you are so al- 
ready, since you level all without knowing them, and 
seem to think that no one who belongs to a court cat 
act right. I am sure this cannot be really and truly 
your sense, l^ecause it is unjust ; and if it is, I shall 
suspect there is something of your old maxim in it, 
(which I ever admired and foiuid true,) that you 
must have oflended them, because you do not forgive. 

I have been about a fortnight from Knowle, and shall 
next I'hursday go there again for about three weeks, 
where I shall be ready and willing to receive your 
commands, who am most faithfully and sincerely 
yours. 

PROM MR. GAY. 

Novomljer 16, 1732. 

Dear Sir, — I am at last come to London liefore the 
family, to follow my own inventions. In a week or 
fortnight I exjHJct the family will follow me. You 
may now draw upon me for your money as soon as 
you please. I have some of my own too that lies 
dead ; and I protest I do not know which way at pre- 
sent to dispose of it, everything is so precarious. I 
paid Mrs. Launceloi 12/., and pay myself the five 
guineas you bad of me, and have deducted your loss 
by paying otf one of the Soutli Sea bonds; and I find 
I have remaining of yours 211/. 15«. Od. Audi lie- 
lieve, over and above that sum, there will be more 
owing to you upon account of interest on the bonds, 
about four or five pounds. Mr. Hoare has done this 
for me, Imt I have not had time to call upon him yet, 
so that I cannot be more particular. As the money now 
lies in Mr. Hoare's bands, you see it is ready on de- 
mand. 1 believe you bad best give notice when you 
draw on me for it, that 1 may not be out of the way. 

I have not as yet seen Mr. Pope, but design in a day 
or two to go to him, though I am in bot)e8 of seeing 
him here to-day or to-morrow. If my present project 
succeeds, you may exi)ect a better account of my 
own fortune a little while after the holidays; but I 
promi.se mys(?lf nothing, for I am determined that 
neither anybody else or myself shall disappoint me. 

I wish the arguments made use of to draw you here 
were every way of more consequence. 1 would not 
have you change one comfort of life for another. I 
wish you to keep every one of those you have al- 
ready, with as many additional ones as you like. 
When I sit down to consider on the choice of any sub- 
ject, to amuse myself by writing, 1 find I have a nar 
tural propensity to write against vice, so that I do not 
expect much encouragement ; though I really think, 
in justice, I ought to l)e paid for stifling my own in- 
clination ; but the great are ungrateful. Mr. Pulte- 
ney's young son has had the small-pox, and is per- 
fectly recovered. He is not in town, but is expected 
in about a week from the Bath. I must answer the 
letter you writ to the duchess and me, when her grace 
comes to town; for I know she intended to have a part 
in it. Why cannot y(»u come among us in the be- 
ginning of the new year? The company will he then 
all in town, and the spring advancing upon us every 
day. What I mean by the company is, those who 
call themselves your friends, and I lielieve are so. 
It is certain the parliament will not meet till the middle 
of January. I have not been idle while I was in 
the country; and 1 know your wishes in general, and 
in particular that industry may always find its account. 
Believe me, as I am, unchangeable iij the regard, 
and esteem I have for you. 
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FROM MR. POPE^ 

December 5, 1739. 

It is not a time to complain tliat you have not an- 
swered me two letters (in the last of which I was im- 
p! 4 ti*»nt under some fears). It is not now indeed a 
time to Uiink of myself, when one of the nearest and 
longest ties I have ever had is broken all on a sud- 
den by tlie unexpected death of poor Mr. Gay. An 
inflammatory fever hurried him out of this life in three 
days. He died last night at nine o'clock, not de- 
prived of his senses entirely at last, and possessing 
them perfectly till within five hours. He asked of 
you a few hours before, when in acute torment by the 
inflammation in his bowels and breast. His efiects 
are in the duke of Queensberry's custody. His sisters, 
we suppose, will be his heirs, who are two widows; 
os yet it is not known whether or no he left a will. 
— Good God ! how often are we to die before we go 
quite off this stage? in every friend we lose a part | 
of ourselves, and the liest part. God keep those we 
have left! few are worth praying for, and oneself the 
least of all. 

I shall never see you now, I believe; one of your 
])rincipal calls to Riigland is at an end. Indeed he 
was the most amiable by far, his qualities were tlie 
gentlest, but I love you as well and os firmly. 
Would to God the man we have lost had not been so 
amiable nor so good; but that's a wish fur our own 
sakes, not for his. Sure, if innocence and integrity 
can deserve happiness, it must he his. Adieu. I 
can add nothing to what you will feel, and diminish 
nothing from it. Yet write to me, and soon. Believe 
no man now living loves you lietter, I believe no man 
ever did, than Alexander Pope. 

Dr, Arbuthnot, whose humanity you know, heartily 
commends himself to you. All possible diligence 
and afiecrion has been shown, and continued attend- 
ance, on this melancholy occasion. Once more adieu, 
and write to one who is truly disconsolate. 

P.S. liV DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Dear Sir, — I am sorry that the renewal of our corre- 
spondence should be uponsuclia melancholy occasion. 
Poor Mr. Gay died of an inflammation, and I believe 
at last a mortification, of the bowels; it was the most 
precipitate case I ever knew, having cut him oil' in 
tlu*ee days. He was attended by two physicians be- 
sides myself. I believed the distemper mortal fnnn 
the beginning. I have not had the pleasure of a line 
from you these two years ; I wrote one about your 
health, to which I had no answer. I wisli you all 
health and happiness, l^eing with great atl'ectioii and 
respect, sir, your, &c 

TO THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BARBER, LORD- 
MAYOR OP f.ONDON 

Dublin, December 14, 17.39. 

My Lord, — After obtaining one favour from your 
lordship, I a* under the necessity of requesting an- 
other ; which, however, I hope will not give you much 
trouble. I know that it depends upon chance what 
employments you may have in your disposal during 
your mayoralty ; but some I presume you will have. 
It is therefore my request, and will he so likewise of 
some others among your friends, that if any employ- 
ment should fall vacant during your government, 
which Mr. Barber would lie allowed cajiable of exe- 
cuting well, your lordship would please that he may 
have the refusal, with as much favour as will cwisist 
with your own generous disposition, adding the friend- 

• Indorsed “ On my dear friend Mr. Gay’s death : Received 
Iceembor 15, but not read till the 90th, by an impulse fore- 
Boding some misfortune.” Thb note is indorsed on the ori- 
ginal Tetter in Dr. Swift’s hand.— Pops. 


) ship you are pleased to profess to me, wiiic'i I tliroir 
I heartily into the balance. He is of English birth ; 
very upright, honest man, and his wife has abundance 
of merit in all respects; they design to settle among 
you, having turned what fortune they had here into 
money. 

And now, my lord, I heartily give you joy of go- 
verning the noblest city in the world, where I knotv 
you are desirous and able to do so much good, and 
to set a worthy pattern for the imitation of those who 
shall come after you. If my health and the liad si- 
tuation of my private aflairs will jiermit, 1 shall hope 
to have the honour of being one among your guests 
next summer. Mr. Pilkingtoii is, in his letters, |)er- 
petually full of your great favours to liim, and says 
you will be his voucher that he still continues his mo- 
dest behaviour, which 1 always pressed u|)on him as 
the best quality in a young man, although I never ob- 
served the least want of it in him. 

I hope you will take care of your health, which 
in our city of Dublin is a diflicult task for a lord- 
mayor to f)erform ; and if your lordship he under the 
necessity of drinking as many heaftljs in proportion on 
public days as are done here you will he in great 
danger of mining your own. 1 am, with entire 
friendship and true respect, my lord, your lordship's 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

Loiirlon, December 2.3, 1739. 

Yesterday I received your letter of the 9 th, and 
am infinitely obliged to you for the constant coiiceru 
yon show for me. 1 am asliamed to trouble you so 
mucli and so often in my own affairs; and your 
great kindness makes me almost ashamed to ask par- 
don for it. « ♦ * ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

« * Sc 

I am very glad to hear the character you give of 
lord Orrery. He was extremely applauded for a 
8 |>eech he made against the army bill. There is no 
danger of repealing the test. The court has taken the 
usual method of gaining tlie fanatic leaders, much 
agaiirst the grain of the body. It is said the bishop of 
Salisbury [Dr. Benjamin Hoadly] is the chief en- 
courager of them ; that the queen spoke to him, and 
that he answered, He can he liesmeared, although 
they would not sutler him to go the dirty road to 
, Durham. That was the excuse tiiey made liim upon 
> the last vacancy of that see. 1 am extremely proud 
I that lady Achesoti does me the honour to remember 
I her humble servant. I heartily wish she could he 
]iersuaded to keep good hours, having observed by 
many of my acquaintance that nothing im[)air 8 health 
80 much as sitting up late. 1 often hear from my 
sister; she writes in quite another strain than she 
talked, with cheerfulness and good-nature. I fancy 
Arsalia'^ has cured the lady of her spleen. 

I heartily wish you many new years, with health and 
happiness, and am, most entirely, &c. 

I am told poor Gay's play is now in rehearsal, and 
will please. It was that brought him to town a 
little before he d'ed; though, without his fever, he 
could not probably liave held out long anywhere. 


TO MRS. PILKINGTON. 

Deanery-house, January 1, 1788. 
Madam, — I send you your bit of a newspaper, with 
the verses,'* than wfiich 1 never saw better in their kind. 

w a The seat of Peter Ludlow, esq., father to the first ear! of 

Ludlow. 

Mrs. Pilkington, when she w'as about sixteen, having been 
teased by her brother to write some verses as a school exercise 
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I Have the fame opinion of thooe you were pleased fo 
write upon me,* as have also some particular friends 
of genius and taste, to whom I ventured to commuiii* 
cate them, who unwersally agree with me. But as 
I cannot with decency show them, except to a very 
few, 1 hope, for both our sakes, others will do it for 
me. 1 can only assure you I value your present as 
much as either of the others^ only you must permit 
it to be turned into a pen ; which ofiSce I wiU |)er- 
form with my own hand, and never permit any other 
to use it. I heartily wish you many happy new 
years ; and am, with true esteem, madam, your most 
obligefl friend and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MR. ROBERT ARBUTHNOT. 

Rouen, January 2. 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I have flattered myself these many years 
that vapours or comjjauy would have brought you 
over seas to Spa, or to some such place, ainl that you 
would have taken Paris in your way ; and so I should 
have had the pleasure of seeing you in some place 
of my own. I wonder mucli that a person of so much 
good humour can let yourself grow old, or die, without 
seeing some other country than your own. I am not 
cpiite so wicked as to wish you any mal illness to 
bring you to us, though I should n(»t tn? sorry that you 
thought you had need of change of air. I wish you a 
happy new year, and many more ; and (whatever in* 
terest I have against it) good health and prosperity, 
and everything that I can wisli to one that 1 much 
liotiour and esteem. 

I recommend to your friendship and acquaintance 
tlie bearer, Mr. De la Mar. His brother, now dead, 
has been with you in Ireland ; and this gentleman 
deserves from me all the kindness my friends can 
show him. Adieu, dear sir; if I can serve you in 
anything, command me always, for I am, with great 
esteem, your most humble and most obedient servant, 
UOUERT AUBUTHNOT. 

TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

January 8, 1733. 

Madam, — Although I have but just received the 
honour of your ladyship’s letter, yet, as things stand, 
1 am determinecl, against my usual practi(;e, to give 
you no respite but to answer it immediately; because 
you have provoked me with your lady Suflblk. It is 
six years last spring since I first went to visit my fl-iends 
in England after the queen's death. Her present ma- 
jesty heard of my arrival, and sent at least nine times 
to command my attendance before I would obey her, 
for several reasons not hard to guess ; and, among 
others, because I had heard her character from those 

for him, asked him what she should write upon: “Why,” 
sjiid he |>ertly, ” what should you write upon but paper?” So, 
taking it for ner subject, she wrote the following lines; which, 
four years after, were printed in one of tlie London newspaj)ers. 
Bee Tilkington’s Memoirs, vol, i. p. 88, 

O spotless paper, fair and white I 
On whom, by force constrain'd, I write, 

How cruel am 1 to destroy 
Thy purity to please a boy ! 

Ungrateful I, tlms to abuse 
The fairest servant of the muse. 

Dear friend, to whom I oft impart 
The choicest secrets of my heart , 

Ah, what atonement can he made 
For spotless innocence betray’d 1 
How fair, how lovely diiUt thou show, 
hike lilied banks or falling snow I 
But now, alas I become my prey. 

No floods can wash thy stains away ; 

Yet this small comfort I can give, 

That which destroy’d shall make thee live.** 

• Mrs Pilklngton having heanl that Dr. Swift had received a 
book from the earl of Orrery and a silver standish from Dr. 
Diduny, sent him an eagle-cpiill with the verses upon his 
birthdav See vol. i. p. 647. 
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who knew her well. At laet I went, and ahe received 
me very graciously. 1 told her the first time ** that 
I was informed she loved to see old persons ; uiid that, 
having sent fur a wild boy from Germany, she liad a 
curiosity to see a wild dean from Ireland.'' 1 was 
not much struck with the honour of being sent for, 
because I knew the same distinction had been offered 
to others, with whom it would not give me much 
pride to be compared. I never went once but upon 
command; and Mrs. Howard, now lady Suffolk, 
was usually the person who sent for me, both at 
Leicester-house and Richmond. Mr. Pop® (with 
whom I lived) and Mr. Gay were then great favourites 
of Mrs. Howard, especially the latter, who was then 
one of her led- captains. He had written a very in- 
genious book of fables, for the use of her younger 
son, and she often promised to provide for him. But 
some time l)efore, there came out a libel against Mr. 
Walpole, who was informed it was written by Mr. 
Gay ; and although Mr. Walpole owned he was 
convinced that it was not written by Gay, yet he 
never would pardon him, but did him a hundred ill 
offices to the princess. Walpole was at that time very 
civil to me, and so were all the people in power. He 
invited me and some of my friends to dine with him 
at Chelsea. After dinner I took an occasion to say 
what I had observed of princes and great ministers, 
“ that if they heard an ill thing of a private j^erson, 
who expected some favour, although they were after- 
ward convinced that the person was innocent, yet 
they would never be reconciled,” Mr. Walpole knew 
well enough that I meant Mr. Gay. I afterward 
said the same thing to the princess, with the same in- 
tention; and she confessed it a great injustice. But 
Mr. Walpole gave it another turn; for he said to 
some of liis friends, and particularly to a lord, a near 
relation of yours, “ that I had dined with him, and 
had been making apologies for myself ;” it seems for 
my conduct in her late majesty's reign, in which no 
man was more innocent, and particularly more of- 
ficious to do good offices to many of that party which 
was then out of power, as it is well known. Mrs. 
Howard was then in great favour, and openly protected 
Mr. Gay; at least, she saw him often, and professed 
lierself his friend; but Mr. Walpole could hardly 
be persuaded to let him hold a poor little office for a 
second year, of commissioner to a lottery. When I 
tt)ok my leave of her highness on coming hither, she 
was very gracious; told me “ the medals she had 
promised me were not ready, but she would send them 
to me.” However, by her commands I sent her some 
plaids fur herself and the princesses, and was too 
gallant to hear of any offers of payment. Next spring 
I came again to England ; was received the same way ; 
and as I had many hints given me that- the court at 
Leicester-fields would endeavour to settle me in Eng- 
land, (which I did not much regard,) the late king 
died. I went, by Mrs. Howard’s orders, to kiss their 
new majesties' hands, and was particularly distin- 
guished by the queen. In a few weeks the queen Raid 
to Mrs. Howard (alluding to one of Gay’s faldes) ** that 
she would take up the Hare and bade her to put 
her in mind, in settling the family, to find some em- 
ployment for Mr. Gay ; but, in the event, it proved 
only an offer to be a gentleman-usher to a girl of two 
years old, which all his friends (and I among the rest) 
advised him not to accept : and accordingly he excused 
himself with the utmost respect. This I and every- 
body else were sure must have been a management of 
Mr. Walpole. As to myself, in a few weeks after the 
king's death 1 found myself not well, and was re- 
solved to take a step to Paris for my health, having an 
opportunity of doing it with some advantages aiirl 
recomnieniiations. But my friends advised me tir*f 
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io consult Mrs. Howard ; because, as they knew less 
of courts than I, they were strongly possessed that the 
promise made me might succeed, since a change was 
all I desired. I wrote to her for her opinion, and par- 
ticularly conjured her, “ since I had long done with 
courts, not to use me like a courtier, but give me her 
sincere advice which she did, both in a letter and 
to some friends. It was, “ by all means not to go : it 
would look singular, and perhaps disaffected and to 
my friends enlarged upon the good intentions of the 
court toward me. I staid ; my health grew worse ; I 
left Mr. Pope’s house ; went to a private lodging near 
Hammersmith ; and, continuing ill, I wrote to Mrs. 
Howard, with my duty to the queen, took coach for 
Chester, recovered in my journey, and came over 
hither; where, although I nave ever since lived in 
obscurity, yet I have the misfortune, without any 
grounds except misinformation, to lie under her ma- 
jesty’s displeasure, as I have been assured by more 
than two honourable persons of both sexes; and Mr. 
Gay'‘ is in the same condition. For these reasons, as I 
did always, so I do still think Mrs. Howard, now my 
lady Suffolk, to be an absolute courtier. I^^et her show 
you the character I wrote of her, and whereof no one 
else has a copy ; and I take Mr. Pope and Mr. Gay, 
who judge more favourably, to be a couple of simple- 
tons. In my answer to the last letter which my lady 
Suffolk honoured me with, I did with great civility 
discharge her from ever giving herself another trouble 
of that kind. I have a great esteem for her good sense 
and taste. She would be an ornament to any court; 
and I do not in the least pity her for not being a 
female minister, which I never looked on as an advan- 
tageous character to a great and wise lady ; of which 
I could easily j)roduce instances. Mr. Pope, besides 
his natural and acquired talents, is a gentleman of 
very extraordinary candour; and is, consequently, apt 
to be too great a believer of assuranc.es, promises, j)ro- 
fessions, encouragements, and tlie like words of course. 
He asks nothing ; and thinks, like a philosopher, that 
lie wants nothing. Mr. Gay is, in all regards, as 
honest and sincere a man as ever 1 knew ; whereof 
neither princes nor ministers are either able to judge, 
or inclined to encourage : which, however, I do not 
take for so high a breach of politics as they usually 
suppose : for, however insignificant wit, learning, and 
virtue may be thought in the world, it jierhaps would 
do government no hurt to have a little of them on its 
side. If you have gone thus far in reading, you are 
not so wise as I thought you to be; but I will never 
offend again with so much leiiglli. I wrile only to 
justify myself. I know you have been always a 
zealous Whig, and so am I to this day : but nature 
has not given you leave to lie virulent. As to myself, 
I am of the old Whig principles, without the modern 
articles and refinements. 

Your ladyship says not one syllable to inform me 
whether you approve of what I sent you to be written 
on the monument,b nor whether you would have it in 
Latin or English. I am ever, with true respect and 
high esteem, madam, your ladyship's, &c., 

Jonathan Swift. 

The friend I named, who I was afraid would die, is 
recovered : and his preferment is by turns in the 
crown and the primate ; but the next vacaiicy will 
not be in the crown’s disposal. 

a This letter must have been written Iwfore its date, of 8th 
January, for the deau had intelligence of Gay’s death on 20th 
December. 

la St. Andrew's church, Dublin, to the memory of her 
ilsier. .ady reuolo;)e Berkeley. 


FROM DR. ARBUTIINOT. 

London, .Tanuary 13, 1733. 

My DEAR Friend, — I had the pleasure of receiving 
one from you by Mr. Pilkington. I iharik you for the 
opportunity it gave me of being acquainted with a 
very agreeable, ingenious man. I value him very 
much for his music, which you give yourself an 
of contemning ; and I think 1 treated him in that way 
to a degree of surprise. 

I have had but a melancholy, sorrowful life for 
some time past, having lost my dear child, whose life, 
if it had so pleased God, I would have willingly re- 
deemed with my own. I thank God for a new lesson 
of submission to bis will, and likewise for what he has 
left me. 

We have all had another loss, of our worthy and 
dear friend Mr. Gay [who died Dec. 4, 1732]. It was 
some alleviation of my grief to see him so universally 
lamented by almost everybody, even by those who knew 
him only by reputation. He was interred at West- 
minster-Abbey, os if he had been a peer of the realm ; 
and the good duke of Queensberry, who lamented him 
as a brotlier, will set up a handsome monument upon 
him. These are little aflronts put upon vice and 
injustice, and is all that remains in our power. I 
believe the “ Beggars' 0|)em,” and what he had to come 
upon the stage, will make the sum of the diversions of 
the town for some time to come. Curll (who is one 
of the new terrors of death) lias been writing letters io 
everybody for memoirs of bis life. I was for sending 
him some, ])aiticular!y an account of his disgrace 
at court, which 1 am sure might have lieen made 
entertaining : by which I should have attained two 
ends at once, published truth, and got a rascal whipped 
for it. I was overruled in this. I wish you had been 
here, though I think you are in a better country. 1 
fancy to myself that you have some virtue and honour 
left, some small regard for religion. Perhaps Christi- 
anity may last with you at least twenty or thirty years 
longer. You have no companies or stock -jobbing, 
are yet free of excises ; you are not insulted in 
your poverty, and told with a sneer that you are a 
rich and a tliriving nation. Every man that takes 
neither place nor pension is not deemed with you a 
rogue and an enemy to his country. 

Your friends of my acquaintance are in tolerable 
good health. Mr. l\)jie has bis usual complaints of 
lieadach and iiniigestion, I think more than formerly. 
He really leads sometimes a very irregular life, tluit 
is, lives with pe(>j)le of superior health and strength. 
You will see some new things of his, equal to any of 
his former productions. He has affixed to the new 
edition of his “ Duiiciad,” a royal declaration against the 
haberdashers of points and particles, assuming the 
title of critics and restorers, wherein he declares that 
he has revised carefully this his “ Duiiciad,” beginning 
and ending so and so, consisting of so many lines, am I 
declares this edition to he the true reading : and it is 
signed by John Barber, major civifatis Lo/idini. 

I remember you, with your friends, who are my 
neighbours ; they all long to see you. As for news, 
there is nothing here talked of but the new scheme 
of excise. You may remember that a ministry in the 
queen's time, possessed of her majesty, the parliament, 
army, fleet, treasury, confederate, &c., put all to the 
test by an experiment of a silly project in the trial 
of a jioor parson [Dr. Sacheverell] . The same game, 
ill my mind, is playing over again, from a wanton- 
ness of power. Miralterii quam paucA sapkntiA mundus 
regitur, 

I have considered the grievance of your wine ; the 
triend that designed you good wine was abused by an 
agent that he intrusted this aff’air to. It was not thif 
gentleman's brother, whose name is De la Mar, tc 
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whom show what friendship y>)u can. My brotlier 
is getting money now in China, less and more ho- 
nestly than his predecessor's supercargoes; but enough 
to make you satisfaction, which, if he comes home 
alive, he shall do. 

My neighbour the proseman is wiser and more 
cowardly and despairing tlian ever. He talks me into 
a fft of valours twice or tlirice a-week. I dream at 
night of a chain and rowing in the galleys. But, 
thank God, he has not taken from me the freedom 
I have been accustomed to in my discourse, (even 
with the greatest persons to whom I have access,) in 
defending the cause of liberty, virtue, and religion ; 
for the last, I have the satisfaction of suffering some 
share of the ignominy that belonged to the first 
confessors. This has been my lot, from a steady re- 
solution I have taken of giving these ignorant im- 
pudent fellows battle upon all occasions. My family 
send you their best wishes and a happy new year; 
and none can do it more heartily than myself, who 
am, with the most sincere respect, your most faithful 
humble servant. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, January 1733. 

I RECEIVED yours with a few lines from the doctor, 
and the a,ccount of our losing Mr. Gay, upon which 
event I shall say nothing. 1 am only concerned thiit 
long living has not hardened me ; for even in this 
kingdom, and in a few days past, two persons of great 
merit, whom I loved very well, have died in the prime 
of their years, but a little above thirty. I would en- 
deavour to comfort myself upon the loss of friends as 
I do upon the loss of money, by turning to my ac- 
count-book, and seeing whether 1 have enough left for 
my support ; but in the former case I find I have not 
any more than in the otlier; and know not any man 
who is in a greater likelihood than myself to die poor 
and friendless. You are a much greater loser tlian I 
by his death, as being a more intimate friend and 
often his companion ; which latter I could never hope 
to be, except perhaps once more in my life for a piece 
of a summer. I hope he has left you the care of any 
writings he may have left, and I wish tliat, with those 
already extant, they could be all puhlislied in a fair 
edition, under your inspection. Your poem on the 
“ Use of Riclies” has been just printed here, and we have 
no objection but the obscurity of several passages by 
our ignorance in facts and persons, which makes us 
lose abundance of the satire. Had the printer given 
me notice, I would have honekly printed the names at 
length, where I happened to know them ; and writ ex- 
planatory notes, which, however, would have been but 
few, for my long absence has made me ignorant of 
what passes out of the scene where I am. I never had 
the least hint from you about this work, any more 
than of your former, upon “Taste.” We are told here 
that you are preparing other pieces of the same bulk 
Ho be inscribed to other friends, one (for instance) 
to my lord Bolingbroke, another to lord Oxford, and 
•0 on. Dr. Delariy presents you his most humble 
•ervice ; he behaves himself very commendably, con- 
verses only with his former friends, makes no parade, 
but entertains them constantly at an elegant plentiful 
table ; walks the streets, as usual, by daylight ; does 
many acts of charity and generosity ; cultivates a 
country-house two miles distant ; and is one of those 
very few within my knowledge on whom a great 
access of fortune hath made no* manner of change. 
And particularly, he is often without money, as he was 
before. We have got my lord 'Orrery among us, being 
forced to continue here on the ill condition of his 
estate by the knavery of an agent ; he is a most worthy 
gentleman, whom I hope you will l)e acquainted with. 


I am very much obliged by ynur favour to Mr. Pil- 
kington, which 1 desire may continue no longer tlian 
he uiall deserve by his modesty, a virtue 1 never knew 
him to want, but is hard for young men to keep with- 
out abundance of ballast. If you are acquainted 
with the duchess of Queensberry, 1 desire you will 
present her my most humble service ; 1 think she is a 
greater loser by the death of a friend than eitlier of us. 
She seems a lady of excellent sense and spirits. 1 had 
often postscripts from her in our friend's letters to me, 
and her jxut was sometimes longer than his, and they 
made up a great part of the little happiness I could 
have here. This was the more generous because 1 
never saw her since she was a girl of five years old, 
nor did I envy pour Mr, Gay for anything so much 
as being a domestic friend to such a lady. 1 desire you 
will never fail to send me a particular account of your 
health ; I dare liardly inquire about Mrs. Pope, who 
1 am told is hut just among the living, and conse 
quently a continual grief to you ; she is sensible of 
your tenderness, which robs her of the only happiness 
she is capable of enjoying. And yet I pity yon more 
than her ; you cannot lengthen lier days, ami I beg 
she may not shorten yours. Jonathan Swift. 

TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

January, 1783. 

My Lord, — It is some time since Mrs. Ball gave me, 
enclosed and directed to me, your lordship's verses, in 
your own hand, with the alterations you were pleased 
to make, for which I have long deferred my acknow- 
ledgments; and if 1 were to follow the course of my 
own nature, the delay should l)e longer ; because, al- 
though I believe no man lias a more grateful sense of a 
real honour done him than myself, yet no man is in 
more confusion how to express it. Although I had 
not tlie least hand in publishing those verses (which 
would have ill become me), yet I will not be so af- 
fected as to conceal the pride I have in seeing them 
abroad, whatever cnnnty they may procure against 
your lordship for publicly favouring one so obnoxious 
to ^^jresent powers, and turning their hatred into envy ; 
which last, as it is more tormenting to the owners, will 
better gratify my revenge. Ami of this advantage I 
shall make the proper use, leaving your lordship to 
shift for yourself, without the least grain of pity for 
what you may sull’er. 

In the mean time I beg you to accept my most 
humble thanks for the honour done me by so excellent 
a jierformance on so barren a subject ; by which words 
1 wisely anticipate the censure of all those who love me 
not ; ill spite of whom it will be said in future ages 
that one of lord Orrery's first essays in poetry were 
these verses on Dr. Swift. That your lordsliip may go 
on to be the great example, restorer, and patron of vir- 
tue, learning, and wit, in a most corrupt, stupid, and 
ignorant age and nation, shall be the constant wish, 
hope, and prayer of, my lord, your most obedient, obliged, 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 

Jarvis-street, six o’clock, Friday evening, 
Febmary 2, 1733, 

Sir, — I danced so long last night that I have not lieeii 
able till this moment to tliauk you for the goodness 
you showed me this morning. Be assured tlie favours 
you bestow on me are received with the greatest plea- 
sure, and I only am sorry it is not in my power to con- 
vince you that nobody can set a higher value on your 
friendship than 1 do. 

Indeed I have an implicit faith in your medicine ; 
for if only despising the poets can hinder its proving 
efl'ectual, I must certainly receive from it all the lie* 
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nefit I destre ; for really I am quite of the other side, 
and am a sincere admirer of all tlje good poets ; but 
am more particularly attached to the best What I 
shall do to convince you of the truth of this I cannot 
determine ; but surely the care I shall always take to 
mend upon your reproofs will, in time, let you know 
that nobody can desire more sincerely to please you 
than, sir, your most obliged and most faithful humble 
servant, A. Kellv. 

1 am half asleep, so do not be angry at these blots. 
Being out of cash at present, I send you my note, 
which I hoi)e will satisfy you. 

I acknowledge to be indebted to the reverend doctor 
Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s, the sum of 0/. Is. 
for value received, this 2nd day of February, 1733. 

Frances Arabella Kelly.* 


FROM MR. POPE TO MR. DODSLEY.b 

February ft, 1733. 

Sir, — I was very willing to read your piece, and do 
freely tell you I like it, so far as my particular judgment 
goes. Whether it has action enough to please on the 
stage, 1 doubt; but the morality and satire ought to he 
relished by the reader. I will do more than you ask 
me, I will recommend it to Mr. Rich.® If he can join 
it to any play, with suitable representations, to make it 
an entertainment, I believe he will give you a benefit- 
night ; and I sincerely wish it may be turned any way 
to your advantage, or that I could show you my friend- 
ship in any instance. 1 am, &c. 

Alexander Pope. 

FROM THE LORD MAYOR OF IXINDON. 

London, February 6. 1733. 

Queen Anne’s birtliday, the Ixslls all ringing. 
Relieve me, sir, and it is with great truth I speak it, 
that there is not a person in the world I would sooner 
oblige than yourself ; and I should be glad to have it 
in my power to serve Mrs. Barber in the way you men- 
tion ; but it is odds it may not be in my power, for 
many things may fall that her spouse is not fit for ; as 
all places relating to the law he can have no preten- 
sions to. There are a dozen persons in my house called 
lord-mayors' ojfficerg, who wear black gowns and give 
from eight to nine hundred pounds for their places, 
which at first they make about sixty pounds per annum 
of, and rise in time to three or four hundred pounds; 
but they are generally young men. These places, I 
suppose, should any one fall, would not be thought 
good enough. There are many other places in my gift. 
We have had mayors gone through the office who have 
not got one hundred pounds, and others have got ten 
thousand pounds; it is all chance. I have gone 
through the fourth part of my year, and have got only 
about two hundred guineas, by the deaths of one of the 
city music and a porter to Guildhall. 

But suppose a place should fall worth fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand pounds that he may be fit for, 
one-third of the purchase goes to the city, and must 
be paid before his admission ; the other two-thirds 
are mine : but I cannot put a less price than was 
paid before, because the last price is entered in the 
city books. 

I know you love particulars, and thus you have the 
case as it stands. 

You will give me leave to add a word or two, which 

* This promissory note is pinneil to the letter. It certainly is 
an answer to some whim or other of the dean’s. 

t» Mr. Robert Dodsley, the celebrated bookseller, to whom 
Mr. Pope was one of the earliest patrons. He died Sept. 25, 
1764. 

•: He was as good as his word. He recommended to Mr. \ 
Rich " The Triflers,” the piece above alluded to ; and by dii j 
Inti mat it brought on the stage, and very favourablv re i 
ocivod. I 


I do in confidence, that 1 have been fur many yean 
plagued with a set of ungrateful monsters called cou- 
stits, that I tremble at the name. And though I give 
yearly pensions to some, and monthly and weekly to 
others, ul would not do, and I am insulted and abused 
by them, and cannot help myself. 

Now, as Mrs. Barber and her family design to settle 
here, and she has done me the honour in most places to 
call me cowsiw, I hoj'e it will not be expected 1 sbouhl 
have the care of them. I have very ill health, emd any 
additional care iliat way would hurt roe very much ; 
but for doing her and her family any good offices, I 
shall never be wanting. 

I must now beg leave to return you my thanks for 
your affectionate and kind wishes. The honour, I 
own, is very great I am in possession of, and 1 am sen- 
sible I am placed aloft, and that all my words and 
actions are scanned ; but I will not be discouraged, 
and hope 1 shall get through with honour. One mo- 
tive for making me think so is the great pleasure and 
satisfaction I have in the hopes of seeing you here, 
where your advice and example will be of great use ; 
and therefore I hope you will lose no time, but come 
away, and 1 will fit up an apartment for you in Queen- 
square, and another at Sheen (whicth I hope you will 
accept), places tliat I shall hardly be able to see this 
year. 

Mr. Pilkington gains daily iifx)n ug, and comes out 
a facetious, agreeable fellow. I carried him the other 
day to see her grace of Bucks in the park. Her grace, 
seeing him, asked who he was ; 1 answered, “ he was 
a present from you from Dublin.” She smilingly re- 
plied, “ he is no fool then, I am sure.” 

I shall conclude a long dull lefter with my sincere 
wishes for your health and pros|)erity, and fliat you 
would not delay one hour coming to bless your friends 
here with your company, which by none is more de- 
sired than, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, J. Barber. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 2S, 1733. 

I RECEIVED yours of the 8 lh of January but last 
week, 80 find it has lain long on the road after the 
date. It was brought me while at dinner, that very 
lady sitting close to me whom you seem to think 
such an absolute courtier [countess of Suffolk], Sho 
knew your hand, and inquired much after you as 
she always does ; but 1 , finding her name frequently 
mentioned not with that kindness I am sure she de- 
serves, put it into my* pocket with silence and sur- 
prise. Indeed, were it in people’s power that lire 
in a court with the appearance of favour to do all 
they desire with their friends, they might deserve 
their anger and be blamed when it does not happen 
right to their minds ; but that I believe never was 
the case of any one: and in this particular of Mr. 
Gay, thus far I know and so far I -will answer for, 
that she was under very great concern that nothing 
better could be got for him ; and the friendship upon 
all other occasions in her own power that she showed 
him did not look like a double-dealer. 

As to that part concerning yourself and her, I 
suppose it is my want of comprehension that I can- 
not find out why she was to blame to give you ad- 
vice when you asked it, that had all the appearance 
of sincerity, good-nature, and right judgment. And 
if after that the court did not do what you wanted, 
and she both believed and wished they would, was 
it her fault 1 At lea^t I cannot find out that you 
have hitherto proved it upon her. And though you 
say you lamented the hour you had seen her, yet I 
cannot tell how to suppose that your good sense and 
justice can impute anything to her 'recauae it 
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not (fill out just as she endeavoured and hoped it 
would. 

As to your creed in politics, I will heartily and 
sincerely subscribe to it (that I detest avarice in 
courts, corruption in ministers, schisms in religion, 
illiterate fawning betrayers of the church in mitres). 
But at the same time 1 prodigiously want an infaU 
lible judge to determine when it is really so : for as I 
have lived longer in the world and seen many 
changes, I know those out of power and place always 
see the faults of those in with dreadful large specta- 
cles ; and I dare say you know many instances of it 
in lord Oxford’s time. But the strongest in my 
memory is sir Robert Walpole, being first pulled to 
pieces in the year 1720 because the South Sea did 
not rise high enough, and since that he has been to 
the full as well banged about because it did rise too 
high. So experience has taught me how wrong, 
unjust, and senseless, party factions are ; therefore 
I am determined never wholly to believe any side or 
party against the other ; and to show that 1 will not, 
as my friends are in and out of all sides, so my house 
receives them altogether ; and those people meet 
here that have and would fight in any other place. 
Those of them that have great and good qualities and 
virtues I love and admire, in which number is lady 
Suffolk ; and I do like and love her because I be- 
lieve, and as far as I am capable of judging know, 
her to be a wise, discreet, honest, and sincere cour- 
tier, who will promise no further than she can per- 
form, and will always perform what she does pro- 
mise ; so now you have iny creed as to her.* 

I thought I had told you in my last, at least I am 
sure I designed it, that I desire you would do just 
as you like about the monument ; and then it will 
be most undoubtedly approved by your most sincere 
and faithful servant, E. Geumain. 

TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dublin, February 16, 1783. 

My Lord, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, the prince of 
Dublin printers, will have the honour to deliver you j 
this. He tells me your lordship was so gracious as 
to admit him into your presence and receive him 
with great condescension, which encouraged him to 
hope for the same favour again by my mediation, 
which I could not refuse. Although for his own 
profit he is engaged in a work that very much dis- 
contents me, yet I would rather have it fall into his 
hands than any other’s on this side. 

I am just recovered in some degree of two cruel 
indispositions, of giddiness and deafness, after seven 
months. I have got my hearing ; but the other evil 
hangs still about me, and I doubt will never quite 
leave me until I leave it. 

1 hope your lordship, and lady Oxford, and lady 
Margaret continue in perfect health. I pray God 
preserve you all, for the good of your friends and 
your country. I am, with entire respect and esteem, 
your lordship’s most obedient and most obliged ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

February 16, 1733. 

It is indeed impossible to speak on such a subject as 
the loss of Mr. Gay, to me an irreparable one. But j 
I send you what I intend for the inscription on his ! 
tomb which the duke of Queensberry will set up at 
Westminster. As to his writings, he left no will, 
nor spoke a word of them or anything else during 

• This spirited defence of lady SufTolk, against a man of 
Swift’s ability and disposition, does lafly Betty Oermain more 

honour than she would have deserved by writitig the best satire 
against all the courts and courtiers in the world- 


hit short and precipitate illness, in which I attended 
him to his last breath. The duke has acted more 
than the part of a brother to him, and it will be 
strange if the sisters do not leave his papers totally 
to his disposal, who will do the same that I would 
with them. He has managed the comedy* (which 
our poor friend gave to the playhouse the week 
before his death) to the utmost advantage for his 
relations ; and proposes to do the same with some 
fables** he left finished. 

There is nothing of late which I think of more 
than mortality, and w'hat you mention of collecting 
the best monuments we can of our friends, their own 
images in their writings : for those are the best when 
their minds are such as Mr, Gay’s was, and as yours 

is. I am preparing also for my own, and liave no- 
thing so much at heart as to show the silly world 
thiA men of wit, or even poets, may be the most mo- 
ral of ii.ankind. A few loose things sometimes fall 
from them, by which censorious fools judge as ill of 
them as j) 088 ibly they can for their own comfort : 
and indeed, when such unguarded and trifling jeux 
d* esprit have once got abroad, all that prudence or 
repentance can do, since they cannot be denied, into 
put them fairly upon that foot, and teach the public 
(as we have done in the ])refHCP to the four volumes 
of “ Miscellanies”) to distinguish betwixt our studies 
and our idlenesses, our works and our weaknesses. 
That was the whole end of the last volume of ” Mis- 
cellanies,” without which our former (^eclaration in 
that preface, ” that these volumes contained all that 
we have ever offended in that way,” would have 
been discredited. It went indeed to my heart to 
omit what you called the libel on Dr. Delany, amt 
the best panegyric on myself that either my own 
times or any other could have aflbrded or will ever 
afford to me. The book as you observe was printed 
in great haste ; the cause whereof tvas that the book- 
eellers were doing the same in collecting your pieces, 
the corn with the chaff*; I do not mean that any- 
thing of yours is chaff, but with other wdt of Irelainl 
which was so, and the whole in your name. 1 
meant principally to oblige them to separate what 
you wrote seriously from what you wrote carelessly ; 
and thought my own weeds might pass for a sort of 
wild flowers when bundled up with them. 

It was I that sent you those books into Ireland, 
and so I did my epistle to lord Bathurst even before 
it was publislied, and another thing of mine, which 
is a parody from Horace [2 Sat. i.] written in two 
mornings. I never took more care in r.iy life of 
anything than of the former of these, nor less than 
of the latter ; yet every friend has forced me to print 

it, though in truth my own single motive was about 
twenty lines tOAvard the latter end which you will 
find out. 

I have declined opening to you by letters the 
whole scheme of my present Avork, expecting still to 
do it in a better manner in person ; but you Avill sec 
pretty soon that the letter to lord Bathurst® is a part 
of it, and you Avill find a plain connexion between 
them if you read them in the order just contrary to 
that they were published in. I imitate those cun- 
ning tradesmen Avho show their best silks last ; or 
(to give you a truer idea though it sounds too 
proudly) my Avorks will in one respect be like the 
Avorks of nature, much more to be liked and under- 
stood when considered in the relation they bear with 

■ “ The Wile of B/ith which, in truth, is butanindiflerent 
eomedy. 

The second volume of tlie Fables is much inferior to tlw 
first ; piirticularly on account nf the long and languid intruduo 
tioiis to each fable, which read like I'uity pamphlets. 

* He himself, we see, calls this piece a letter, not a dialogue. 
4* it was alter wards entitled. 
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each other, than when ignorantly looked upon one 
by one ; and often those parts which attract most at 
first sight will appear to be not the most but the 
least considerable. 

I am pleased and flattered by your expression of 
ornrt me. The chief pleasure this work can give me 
is that I can in it with propriety, decency, and jus- 
tice, insert the name and character of every friend I 
have, and every man that deser^'es to be loved or 
adorned. But I smile at your applying that phrase 
to my visiting you in Ireland ; a place where I might 
have some apijrehension (from their extraordinary 
passion for poetry and their boundless hospitality) 
of being adorned to death, and buried under the 
weight of garlands, like one I have read of some- 
where or other. My mother lives (which is an an- 
swer to that point), and I thank God, though her 
memory be in a manner gone, is yet awake and sen- 
sible to me, though scarce to anything else ; which 
doubles the reason of iny attendance, and at the same 
time sweetens it. I wish (beyond any other wish) 
you could pass a summer here ; I might (too pro- 
bably) return with you, unless you preferred to see 
France first, to which country I think you would 
have a strong invitation [from Bolingbrokej. Lord 
Peterborough has narrowly escaped death, and yet 
keeps his chamber ; he is perpetually speaking in 
the most affectionate manner of you : he has written 
you two letters which you never received, and by 
that has been discouraged from writing more. I 
can well believe the post-office may do this, when 
some letters of his to me have met the same fate, 
and two of mine to him. Yet let not this discourage 
you from writing to me or to him, inclosed in the 
common way as I do to you; innocent men need 
fear no detection of their thoughts; and for my part 
I would give them free leave to send all I write to 
Curll, if most of what I write was not too silly. 

I desire my sincere services to Dr. Deiany, who, 

I agree with you, is a man every way esteemable ; 
my lord Orrery is a most virtuous and good-natured 
nobleman whom I should be happy to know. Lord 
B. received your letter through my hands ; it is not 
to be told you how much he wishes for you ; the 
whole list of persons to whom you sent your services 
return you theirs, with proper sense of the distinc- 
tion. Your lady friend is semper (adcniy and I have 
written an epistle to her on that qualification in a 
female character,*^ which is thought by my chief 
critic in your absence to be my chef d’ oeuvre ; but it 
cannot be printed perfectly in an age so sore of 
satire and so willing to misapply characteis. 

As to my own health, it is as good as usual. I 
have lain ill seven days of a slight fever (the com- 
plaint here), but recovered by gentle sweats and the 
care of Dr. Arbuthnot. The play Mr. Gay left suc- 
ceeds very well ; it is another original in its kind. 
Adieu. God preserve your life, your health, your 
liinbe, your spirits, and your friendships I 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

February 21, 1733. 

Slu, — Soon after the death of our friend Mr. Gay, 1 
found myself more inclined to write to you than to 
allow myself any other entertainment. But con- j 
sidering that might draw you into a correspondence ' 
that most likely might be disagreeable, I left ofi^ all 
thoughts of this kind till Mr. Pope showed me your 
letter to him, which encourages me to hope we may 
converse together as usual ; by which advantage 1 
will not despair to obtain in reality some of tho^^e 

• The Evistlo oh the “ Characters of Women,” addressed to 
Martha Blount. In the first edition he asserted, “upon his : 
honour, ’ that uo character was taken life. 1 


good qualities you say I seem to have. 1 am cen, 
scious of only one, that is, being an apt scholar ; and 
if I have any good in me, I certainly learned it in- 
sensibly of our poor friend, as children do any strange 
language. It is not possible to imagine the loss his 
death is to me ; but as long as 1 have any memory, 
the happiness of ever having such a friend can never 
be lost to me. • 

As to himself, he knew the world too well to 
regret leaving it ; and the world in general knew 
him too little to value him as they ought. I thhrk 
it my duty to my friend to do him the justice to 
assure you he had a most perfect and sincere regard 
for you. I have learned a good deal of his way of 
thinking on your account ; so that, if at any time 
you have any commands in this part of the world, 
you will do me a pleasure to employ me as you 
would him : and I shall wish it could ever be in my 
power to serve you in anything essential. The duke 
of Queensberry meant to write, if 1 had not, con- 
cerning your money affair. We both thought of it 
as soon as we could of anything; and if you will 
only write word what you would have done with 
your money, great care shall be taken according to 
your order. I difier with you extremely, that you 
are in any likelihood of dying poor or friendless; 
the world can never grow so worthless. I again 
differ with you that it is possible to comfort oneself 
for the loss of friends as one does upon the loss of 
money. 1 think 1 could live on very little, nor think 
myself poor or be thought so ; but a little friendship 
could never satisfy me, and I could never expect to 
find such another support as my poor friend. In 
almost everything but friends, another of the same 
name may do as well, but friend is more than a 
name if it be anything. 

Your letter touched me extremely ; it gave me a 
melancholy pleasure. 1 felt much more than yon 
wrote, and more than 1 hope you will continue to 
feel. As you can give Mr. Pope good advice, pray 
practise it yourself. As you cannot lengthen your 
friend’s days, I must beg you in your own words 
not to shorten j our own : for I do full well know by 
experience that health and happiness depend on 
good spirits. Mr. Pope is better in both this year 
than 1 have seen him a good while. This you will 
believe, unless he has told you what he tells me, that 
I am his greatest flatterer. I hope that news has not 
reached you ; for nothing is more pleasant tlian to 
believe what one wishes. 1 wish to be your friend ; 
I wish you to be mine ; I wish you may not be tired 
with this ; I wish to hear from you soon ; and all 
this in order to be my own flatterer. 

I will believe 

I never write my name. 

I hope you have no aversion to blots. 

Since I wrote this, the duke of Queensberry bids me 
tell you that if you have occasion for the money 
you need only draw upon him and he will pay the 
money to your order. He will take cure to have 
the account of interest settled and made up to you. 
He will take this upon himself, that you may have 
no trouble in this affair. 

FROM THE COUNTESS OF KEliRY. 

Lixnaw, March 4, 1738. 

The kind concern and friendly remembrance of the 
most esteemed dean of St. Patrick’s has raised in me 
a satisfaction and pleasure that I had almost given 
up, having been resolved a good while humbly to 
content myself in a state of indolence and indiffer- 
ence ; and, if I could avoid the pains of body and 
mind, not to seek further after those points in life I 
so long and vainly pursued ; but you have invaded 
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my tranquillity in a manner 1 must not only forgive 
but pay my acknowledgments for, since, at the same 
time you make a melancholy representation of my 
misfortunes, you strike a light for me from another 
quarter from whence to raise hope. I most heartily 
rejoice in what you tell me of Mr. Fitzmaurice, who 
has iuileed given me an undeniable mark of taste, by 
the sense he has of the honour you do him in letting 
him into your society, from whence it is impossible 
to come without some good influence. For my part, 
I grieve at the interval that necessity seems to call 
for to interrupt such advantage, and it is my study 
to find an occasion indispensable that he may re- 
turn and as I think to be a member of our senate- 
house is the best way to lead a young man into the 
world, 1 have been watching a good while for some 
gap in that body that he might step into. There 
seems now to offer one on the death of sir Ralph 
Gore that may not be impracticable, since it is a very 
small borough, entirely belonging, as I am informed, 
to the bishop of Clogher, who I dare say is above 
disposing of it for court favour only, or to the highest 
bidder ; practices much in fashion of late. Might 
I not then presume upon your friendship with the 
bishop to recommend this young man as an honest 
one at present, and whom he miglit devote to his 
service by so great and seasonable an obligation, be- 
side paying an acknowledgment that in gratitude is 
due, although the person were never so well quali- 
fied ; thus much sure I may say without censure. 
If I have taken too great liberty in recommending 
this matter to you, forgive me, and impute it to my 
zeal in endeavouring to take all opportunities to turn 
this lad into the world, that I may see what figure 
he will be likely to make hereafter. But if 1 do not 
succeed in this or any other attempt, 1 thank Pro- 
vidence sincerely I can now boast I have attained 
philosophy enough to take everything with patience 
as it comes, by no means thinking myself too good 
to be the sport of higher powers ; and my Christian 
duty will not permit me to look for reasons. As 
little wisdom as 1 have bought, I wish I had had it 
sooner ; now it is too late, la farce eat joue^ and my 
curtain almost drawn ; so that if I could 1 would no 
more traffic with the world upon my own account ; 
friendship only is what I still must always value ; 
yours surely is more than comes to my share. 

You are very good to inquire after my eyes ; they 
are indeed well beyond my expectation, but are to 
me like the miser’s gold, hoarded up as imaginary 
treasure that one wants, at the same time that one 
possesses ; for so much as this letter I have not taxed 
them a long time. I shall with attention observe 
all you recommend to me in the way of passing my 
time, and do daily see reason to respect la bagatelle; 
jet are there some places where that is too insipid to 
be made any use of. I have an excellent chaj)lain 
that I employ in reading, and my domestic. Handi- 
crafts and gardening do the rest. As for quadrille, 
it is a part of entertainment only for strangers. 
What shall I say for taking up so much of your 
timel Forgive, dear dean, your most real and 
faithful humble servant, A. Kerry. 

TO THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

March 20, 1733. 

Madam, — I had lately the honour a letter from 
your grace, which was dated just a month uefore it 
?ame to my hand, and the ten days since I have been 
much disordered with a giddiness that I have been 
long subject to at uncertain times. This hindered 
me from an acknowledgment of the great favour you 

« It b presumed from his travels. 


fins 

have done me. The greatest unli&ppiness of my life 
is grown a comfort under the death of my friend 
[Mr. Gay], — I mean my banishment in this miserable 
country ; for the distance I am at, and the despair I 
have of ever seeing my friends, further than by a 
summer’s visit ; and this, so late in my life, so un- 
certain in my health, and so embroiled in my little 
affairs, may problably never happen ; so that my 
loss is not so great as that of his other friends, who 
had it always in their power to converse with him. 
But I chieffy lament your grace’s misfortune, be- 
cause I greatly fear, with all the virtues and perfec- 
tions which can possibly acquire the highest venera- 
tion to a mortal creature from the worthiest pf 
humankind, you will never be able to procure 
another so useful, so sincere, so virtuous, so disin- 
terested, so entertaining, so easy, and so humble a 
friend as that person whose death all good men 
lament. 1 turn to your letter, and find your grace 
has the same thoughts. Loss of friends has been 
called a tax upon life, and what is worse, it is theu 
too late to get others if they were to be had, for tho 
younger ones are all engaged. I shall never differ 
from you in anything longer than till you declare 
your opinion ; because I never knew you wrong in 
anything except your condescemling to have any 
regard for me ; and therefore all jou say iij)on tho 
subject of friendship I heartily allow. But 1 doubt 
you are a perverter ; for sure I was never capable of 
comparing the loss of friends with the loss of money. 
I think we never lament the death of a friend upon 
his own account, but merely on account of his 
friends, or the public, or both ; and his, for a person 
in private life, was as great as possible. How finely 
you preach to us who are going out of the world, to 
keep our spirits, without informing us where we 
shall find materials ! Yet I have my flatterers too, 
who tell me I am allowed to have retained more 
spirits than hundreds of others who are richer, 
younger, and healthier than myself; which, con- 
sidering a thousand mortitications, added to the 
j)erfect ill-will of every creature in power, I take to 
be a high ])oint of merit, as well as an implicit obe- 
dience to your grace’s commands. Neither aretliose 
spirits (such as they be) in the least broken by the 
honour of lying under the same circumstances with 
a certain great person whom I shall not name, of 
being in disgrace at court. 1 will excuse your blots 
upon paper, because they are the only blots that you 
ever did or ever will make in the whole course of 
your life. 1 am content upon your petition to re- 
ceive the duke and your grace for my stewards for 
that immense sum ; and in proper time I may come 
to thank you as a king does the commons for your 
loyal benevolence. In the mean while, I humbly 
entreat your grace that the money may lie where 
you please till 1 presume to trouble you with a bill, 
as my lord duke allows me. 

One thing 1 find, that you are grown very tetchy 
since I lost the dear friend who was my supporter ; 
so that perhaps you may expect 1 shall be very care- 
ful how I offend you in words, wherein you will be 
much mistaken ; for I shall become ten times worse 
after correction. Jt seems Mr. Pope, like a trea- 
cherous gentleman, showed you my letter wherein J 
mentioned good qualities that you seem to have. 
You have understroked that offensive word to show 
it should be printed in italic. What could I say 
more 1 I never saw your person since you were a 
a girl except once in the dark (to give you a bull of 
this country) in a walk next the Mall. Your letters 
may possibly be false copies of your mind ; and the 
universal, almost idolatrous esteem you have forced 
from every person in two kingdoms whe have the 
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V«ast regard for virtue may have been only procured 
by a peculiar art of your own, — I mea^ that of bribing 
all wise and good men to be your flatterers. My 
literal mistakes are worse than your blots. I am 
subject to them by a sort of inhrraity wherein I have 
few fellow-sufferers; I mean that my heart runs 
before my pen, which it will ever do in a greater 
degree as long as I am a servant to your grace, — I 
mean to the last hour of my life and senses. I am, 
with the greatest respect and utmost gratitude, 
madam, your grace’s most obedient, most obligee^ 
and most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most humble respects and 

• thanks to my lord duke of Queensberry. For a 
man oC my level 1 have as bad a name almost as 
I desire ; and 1 pray God that those who give it 
me may never have reason to give me a better. 

FROM LORD CARTERET. 

March 24, 1733 

Sir, — I had the favour of your letter of the 19th of 
February. A gentleman left it at my door. I have 
not heard from him since, though he said he would 
call again, and who he is I do not know. 1 showed 
it to my wife and lady Worsley [his mother-in-law], 
who will not fail to obey your commands, and tease 
me if I could be forgetful of your orders to attend 
the cause of the city of Dublin when it comes into 
the house. I know by experience how much that 
city thinks itself under your protection, and how 
st rictly they used to obey all orders fulminated from 
the sovereignty of St. Patrick’s. I never doubted 
their compliance with you in so trivial a point as a 
recorder.* You can give any one law and capacity 
in half an hour ; and if by chance a rake should get 
those faculties any other way, you can make the 
w'orthy citizens believe he has them not ; and you 
can sustain any machine in a furred gown. 

I thank you for the letter by Mr. Pilkington. I 
have seen him twice at a great entertainment at my 
lord-mayor’s, where you were the first toast. I like 
the young man very well, and he has great obliga- 
tions to you, of which he seems sensible, 

I hope Dr. Delany is well, and that you see one 
another often, and then the doctor won't have lei- 
sure to pursue his dissertations*^ or to answer the 
reverend prelate*^ on your side, who I hear has 
answered him. As I have not read the dissertations, 
so I shall not read the answer ; which, I hope, with- 
out offence, I may suppose to be your case. If so, I 
hope you will endeavour to keep me well with the 
doctor, who took it a little unkindly of me that I 
would shut my eyes to such revelation so demon- 
strated. I have a great esteem for him, to which 
nothing that he can write upon those subjects can 
make any addition, and therefore I would run no 
risk as to altering my opinion of him by reading his 
books. 

That health and prosperity may attend you is my 
sincere wish, and I entreat you to believe that I am, 
w ith great truth, sir, your most humble and obedient 
servant. 

The whole family of my ladies send their compli- 
ments. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, M.’irch 27, 1733. 

I RECEIVF.D your letter with some pleasure and a 
good deal of concern. The condition you are in 

• Mr. Stanard was about this time chosen recorder for tlie ?ily 
If Duldin, chiefly at the recommendation of Dr. Swift. 

® *• Revehition examined with CandcMir.” 

• Dr. Robert Clayton, bishop of Killala, January 23, 1729. 


requires the greatest haste hither, fdthough your 
school did not ; and when you arrive 1 will force Dr. 
Helsham to see and direct you: your scheme of 
riding and country air you ^d hath not answered, 
and therefore you have nothing to trust to but the 
assistance of a friendly, skilful doctor. For whether 
they can do any good or not, it is all we have /or it ; 
and you cannot afford to die at present, because the 
public and all your family have occasion for you. 
Besides, I do not like the place you are in, from 
your account, since you say people are dying there 
so fast. You cannot afford to lose daily blood ; but 
I suppose you are no more regular than you have 
been in your whole life. I like the article very much 
which you propose in your will, and if that takes 
place forty years hence, and God for the sins of men 
should continue that life so long, I would have it be 
still inserted, unless you could make it a little 
sharper. I own you have too much reason to com- 
plain of some friends who, next to yourseli^ have 
done you most hurt, whom still 1 esteem and fre- 
quent, though I confess I cannot heartily forgive. 
Yet certainly the case was not merely personal 
malice to you (although it had the same effect), but 
a kind of know-not-what job, which one of them 
hath often heartily repented : however, it came to be 
patched up. I am confident your collection of bo7i 
mots and conies d rire will be much the best extant ; 
but you are apt to be terribly sanguine about the 
profits of publishing ; however, it shall have all the 
pushing 1 can give. 1 have been much out of 
order with a spice of my giddiness, which began 
before you left us ; I am better of late days, but not 
right yet, though I take daily drops and bitters. 1 
must do the best I can, but shall never more be a 
night-walker. You hear they have in England 
passed the excise on tobacco, and by their voles 
it appears they intend it on more articles. And 
care is taken by some special friends here to have it 
the same way here. We are slaves already. And from 
my youth upward the great wise men whom I used to 
be among taught me that a general excise (which 
they now by degrees intend) is the most direct and 
infallible way to slavery. Pray G — send it them 
in his justice, for they well deserve it. All your 
friends and the town are just as you left it. 1 hum- 
drum it on, either on horseback, or dining and 
sitting the evening at home, endeavouring to write, 
but write nothing, merely out of indolence and want 
of spirits. No soul has broke his neck, or is hanged, 
or married ; only Cancerina* is dead, and I let her 
go to her grave without a coffin and without fees. 
So 1 am going to take my evening walk after five, 
having not been out of doors yet. I wish you well 
and safe at home ; pray call on me on Sunday night. 
I am yours. 

P.S. I believe there are a hundred literal blunders, 
but 1 cannot stay to mend them. — So pick as you 
are able. 

I am not so frank a writer as you 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, March 29, 1738. 

My most dear Dean, — I am indebted to you for 
several scraps of paper which you have sent me ; but 
I waited to receive a letter from you, and then would 
have returned you an answer as well as I could. 1 
obeyed your commands signified in your penultieme ; 
I attended your cause ; your client happened to be 

^ t® whom the dean used to give 

monev when he met them in his walla ; some of them lie 
named thus, partly for distinction and psttly Ibr liumour : Can- 
rerina, Stompanympa, Pullagowiia, Ptiterilla, Flora, Stum* 
phuntha. 
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In the right, and wc are not a little in the wrong 
that we gave no costs. 1 should have moved for 
them, but I had distinguished myself in pressing 
lords to attend, and told so many that I had your , 
eommands so to do, that I did not think it proper to ' 
take that part upon me, and nobody else would do 
it ; tlmrefore give me leave to tell you that you are | 
bouna in conscience to pay that poor man 100^. He i 
would certainly have had that sum if you had not 
interposed in that peremptory manner. 

As to your last orders in relation to the Dublin 
cause, I take it for granted you are in the wrong. 
All corporations of men are perpetually doing in- 
justice to individuals. I will attend it, but am as 
mucii prejudiced against them as it is possible, 
though i know nothing of the man nor the matter 
in question. I have often reflected (from what cause 
it arises I know not), that though the majority of a 
society are honest men, and would act separately 
with some humanity, and according to the rules of 
morality, yet, conjunctively, they are hard-hearted, 
determined villains. I know physicians who, if you 
take them out of their practice, are very good sort of 
men ; but was there ever in the world a consultation 
of them that tended to anything else than robbery , 
and murder I Do the body of lawyers think of any- I 
thing else but to plunder and destroy the rest of I 
mankind t In short, there is no corpvoration to be | 
excepted out of this general rule but the two houses I 
of ijarliament, and all assemblies of divine®, where- 
soever dispersed over the Christian world. So much 
for the Dublin cause. 

Now I must tell you I want exceedingly to see 
you here, and I would have you come just about 
midsummer. If you come a moment before that 
time you will find the parliament sitting, all in a 
flame about excises ; and go into what company 
you will you can hear of nothing else. I reckon by 
that time we shall separate, and then I come down 
to this place en jamille (where I am now only a so- 
journer for three days), and you shall be better ac- 
commodated than you were last time you were here. 

1 can assure you 1 have made great alterations ; and 
to speak modestly, I think I may say it is by much 
the finest place in England. What Ireland may 
produce 1 cannot tell. Pope has promised to come 
down ; and it is time for him to retire, for he has 
made the town too hot to hold him. 

Poor John Gay ! we shall see him no more, but 
he will always be remembered by those who knew 
him with a tender concern. I want to know how 
you do and what you are doing. 1 suspect you are 
growing very idle, for I have not heard of any pro- 
duction from that fertile brain of yours a great while. 
And besides, the greatest mark of idleness that I 
know is the minding of other people’s business. 
You that used to be employed in supporting or pull- 
ing down ministers, in instructing or diverting man- 
kind, in inflaming kingdoms, or pacifying contend- 
ing parties, now seem to be dwindled into an Irish 
solicitor. I expect to see you in a dirty brown coat, 
with a little green bag under your arm. However, 
let me see you. If 1 cannot laugh with you, as 1 
used to do, I will laugh at you, for I am resolved to 
laugh as long as I live* So, my dear little petti- 
fogger, adieu. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

April 2, 1733. 

You say truly that death is only terrible to us as it 
separates us from those we love ; but I really think 
those have the worst of it who are left by us, if we 
are true friends. 1 have felt more (I fancy) in the 
.OSS of Mr. Gay than I shall sufter in the thought of 


going away myself iLto a state that can feel none of 
this sort of losses. 1 wished vehemently to have 
seen him in a condition of living independent, and 
to have lived in perfect indolence the rest of our days 
together, the two most idle, most innocent, unde- 
signing poets of our age. I now as vehemeni ly wish 
you and I might walk into the grave together, by as 
slow steps as you please, but contentedly and cheer- 
fully : whether that ever can be, or in what country, 
1 know no more than into what country we shall 
walk out of the grave. But it suffices me to know 
it will be exactly what region or state our Maker 
appoints, and that whatever is is right. Our poor 
friend’s papers are partly in my hands, and, for as 
much as is so, 1 will take care to suppress things un- 
worthy of him. As to the epitaph, I am sorry you 
gave a copy, for it will certainly by that means come 
into print, and I would correct it more unless you 
will do it for me, and that I shall like as well. Upon 
the whole, I earnestly wish your coming over hither, 
for this reason among many otliers, that your in- 
fluence may be joined with mine to suppress what- 
ever we may judge proper of his papers. To be 
plunged in my neighbours’ and my papers will be 
your inevitable fate as soon as you come. That I 
am an author whose characters are thought of some 
weight appears from the great noise and bustle that 
the court and town make about any I give, and I 
will not render them less important or less interest- 
ing by sparing vice cr folly or by betraying the cause 
of truth and virtue. 1 will take care they shall be 
such as no man can be angry at but the persons I 
would have angry. You are sensible with what de- 
cency and justice I paid homage to the royal family 
at the same time that I satirized false courtiers and 
spies, &c., about them. I have not the courage, 
however, to be such a satirist as you, but I would 
be as much, or more, a philosopher. You call your 
satires libels ; I would rather call my satires epistles: 
they will consist more of morality than of wit, and 
grow graver, which you will call duller. I shall leave 
it to my antagonists to be witty (if they can), and 
content myself to be useful and in the right. Tell 
me your opinion as to lady Mary Wort ley’s or lord 
Harvey’s performance : they are certainly the top 
wits of the court, and you may judge by that single 
piece what can be done against me ; for it was la- 
boured, corrected, precommended, and post-disap- 
proved, so as to be disowned by themselves, after 
each bad highly cried it up for the other’s. I have 
met with some complaints,® and heard at a distance 
of some threats occasioned by my verses : I sent fair 
messages to acquaint them where I was to be found 
in town, and to offer to call at their houses to satisfy 
them, and so it dropped. It is very poor in any one 
to rail and threaten at a distance and have nothing 
to say to you when they see you. I am glad you 
persist and abide by so good a thing as that poem,^ 
in which I am immortal for my morality ; 1 never 
took any praise so kindly, and vet I think I deserve 
tliat praise better than I do any other. When does 
your collection come out, and what will it consist ol 1 
1 have but last week finished another of my epistles, 
in the order of the system ; and this week ( exerd’- 
tandi gratia) I have translated (or rather parodied) 
another of Horace’s, in which 1 introduce you ad- 
vising me about my expenses, housekeeping, Ac. 
But these things shall lie by till you come to carp at 
them, and alter rhymes, and grammar, and triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kindr. Our parliament will 
sit till midsummer, which I hope may be a motiT* 

® At this time there was a great outcry among all the oouvtksti 
against tlie keenness of this satire 

** Tile iroaieal libel on Dr Delany. 
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to bring you rather in summer than so late as au- 
tumn: you used to love what I hate, a hurry of 
politics, &c. Courts I see not, courtiers I know not, 
kings I adore not, queens I compliment not ; so I 
am never likely to be in fashion nor in dependence. 
I heartily join with you in pitying our poor lady [the 
duchess of Queensberry] for her unhappiness, and 
sliould only pity her more if she had more of what 
they at court call happiness. Come then, and per- 
haps we may go all together into France at the end 
of the season, and compare the liberties of both 
kingdoms. Adieu. Believe me, dear sir (with a 
thousand warm wishes, mixed with short sighs), 
ever yours. 

FROM LOUD AND LADY MASHAM. 

London , April 7, 1733. 

Sir, — I hope you will excuse me that 1 have not 
answered your letter sooner; but I shall not be back- 
ward in obeying your commands, by attending the 
cause you mention when it comes into the house. 
I shall not fail speaking to those few lords I can be 
so free with to attend also ; and shall rejoice if it 
should be determined to your satisfaction ; and I 
have good reason to believe it will, being fully con- 
vinced that you can interest yourself in nothing but 
where justice is uppermost. We have long flattered 
ourselves with the hopes of having your good com- 
pany here. I am sure there is no family in this 
kingdom wishes to see you more than that of the 
Mashams, who will always have you in remembrance 
for your liealth and welfare. I doubt not but you 
hear from better hands the state of our aflairs in re- 
lation to the excising tobacco and wine, therefore 
shall not trouble you upon that subject, and shall 
only desire your further commands wherein I am 
capable to serve you, assuring you that I am, with 
great esteem and faith, sir, your most faithful and 
humble servant. Mash am. 

POSTSCRIPT BY LADY MASllAM. 

Sir, — There are few things in life would give me 
more joy than to see you again in this part of the 
world. Let your friends have that pleasure, for in 
doing it you will oblige a vast number of people, but 
nobody more, my dear Mr. Dean, than your affec- 
tioiiate humble servant, A. Masiiam. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

April 12, 1738. 

Dkar Sir, — I received yours of the 2Rnl of March. 
Perpetual pains in my head have hindered me from 
writing till this moment, so you see you are not the 
only person that way tormented. I dare believe 
there as many bad heads in England as in Ireland ; 

I am sure none worse than my own ; that I am made 
for pain and pain for me ; for of late we have been 
inseparable. It is a most dispiriting distemper. 
And bring on pain of mind, whether real or imagi- 
nary, it is all one. 

While I had that very sincere good friend, I could 
sometimes lay open all my rambling thoughts, and 
he and I would often view and dissect them; but 
now they come and go, and I seldom find out whe- 
ther they be right or wrong, or if there be anything 
in them. Poor man ! he was most truly everything 
you could say of him. I have lost in him the use- 
fullest limb of my mind. This is an odd expression, 
but I cannot explain my notion otherwise. 

I deny that I am tetchy ; yet am going to see n so 
again, bv assuring you nsy letters are never Talse 
copies my mind. They are often, I believe, im- 


perfect ones of an Imperfect mind (which, howeref, 
to do it justiee, often directs me better than 1 act). 
Though 1 will not take upon me to declare my way 
of thinking to be eternally the same, yet whatever 
1 write is at that instant true. 1 would rather tell 
a lie than write it down, for words are wind, it is 
said, but the making a memorandum of one’s own 
false heart would stare one in the face immeifiately, 
and should put one out of countenance. Now, as a 
proof of my unsettled way of thinking and of my 
sincerity, 1 shall tell you that 1 am not so much in 
the wrong as you observed I was in my last, for my 
regard to you is lessened extremely since I observed 
you are just like most other people, viz., disobliged 
at trifles, and obliged at nothings ; for what else are 
bare words 1 Therefore, pray never believe 1 wish 
to serve you till you have tried me ; till then pro- 
testations are bribes, by which I may only mean to 
gain the friendship of a valuable man, and therefore 
ought to be suspected. I seldom make any for that 
reason, so that, if I have the peculiar happiness to 
have any wise and good people my flatterers, God 
knows h©w I came by it; but sure nothing can equal 
such glory except that of having the silly and bad 
people my enemies. 

Here 1 think we agree. You declare that no such 
can depress your spirits ; and if our constitutions are 
alike, I will not only preach up good spirits, but pre- 
scribe the materials that have ever agreed with me. 
If anybody has done me an injury they have hurt 
themselves more than me. If they give me an ill 
name (unless they have my help), I shall not deserve 
it. If fools shun my company, it is because I am not 
like them ; if people make me angry, they only raise 
my spirits ; and if they wish me ill, I will be well 
and handsome, wise and happy, and everything ex- 
cept a day younger than I am, and that is a fancy 1 
never yet saw becoming to man or woman, so it 
cannot excite my envy. Here I have betrayed to 
you the devilishness of my temper ; but I declare to 
you nothing ever enlivened me half so much as un- 
just ill usage, either directed to myself or to my 
friends. The very reverse happens to me when I am 
too well spoken of, for I am sorry to find I do not 
deserve it all. This humbles me as much too much 
as the other exalts ; so I hope you will not be too 
civil, since I have declared the consequence. 

I am in great hopes you will make us a visit this 
summer, for though I have a sensible satisfaction by 
conversing with you in this way, yet I love mightily 
to look in the person’s face I am speaking to. By 
that one soon learns to stop when it is wished, or to 
mend what is said amiss. 

Your stewards will take great care of your money ; 
but you must first direct us to your friend Mr. Laun- 
celott (ill spelt to be sure), and order him to give up 
Mr. Gay's note, on his sister’s paying the money to 
his grace, who will give him his note for the money, 
or send it to you as you order. And as to what in- 
terest is due to you, I suppose you have kept some 
account. 

By this time you must be too much tired to bear 
reading one word more, therefore I will make no 
excuses. Pray employ me, for I want to be certain 
whether I know my own mind or not; for something 
or other often tells me that I should be very happy 
to be of any use to you. Whether it be true or false, 
neither you or I can be positive till an opportunity 
shows ; but I do really think that I am, di ar sir, 
moat sincerely yours, &c. 
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CH ARLES FORD. ESQ. 

Luudoa. April 14, 1733. 

7 AM extremely concerned to hear the bad state of 
your health. I have often wished that you would be 
more moderate in your walks, for though riding has 
always been allowed to be good for a giddy head, I 
never heard walking prescribed for a strain or any 
ailment in the leg ; and the violent sweats you put 
yourself into are apt to give colds, and I doubt oc- 
casion much of your other disorder. I am confident 
you would find yourself better here, and even the 
journey would be of great use to you. I was vastly 
pleased to hear my lord-mayor talk of the delight he 
should have in seeing you this year, that he might 
show you a creature of your own making. He has 
behaved himself so well in his public capacity that, 
whether it be his humility or his pride, he deserves 
to be gratified. 

I could heartily wish your other complaints were 
as much without foundation as that of having lost 
half your memory and all your invention. I will 
venture to pronounce you have more left of the first 
than most men, and of the last than any man now 
alive. While the excises were depending, you were 
expected every day ; for it was said, Why should he 
not show as much regard for the liberty of England 
as he did for the money of Ireland t 1 wish you had 
been here, though the affair in my opinion is happily 
ended. Many people were offended that the bills 
were dropped and not rejected, and the authors of 
the scheme left unpunished. It was absolutely im- 
possible to have carried it otherwise. You have heard 
sir Robert Walpole and one or two more coming 
out of the house were insulted. A few of that rabble 
have been seized with the ringleader, who proves 
to be a Norfolk man; no enemy to excises, but an 
entire dependant upon the outraged person. Though 
the rejoicings were as great and as universal as ever 
were known, there was no violence except the break- 
ing a very few windows, whose owners had shown an 
untimely thrift of their candles. 1 foretold Henley 
what his joking would come to ; but the mayor of 
Southampton immediatedy printed his real letter, 
which was short and extremely proper. His designed 
opponent at the next election, having voted for the 
excise, will not dare to show himself in the corpora- 
tion ; and Henley after the division thanked him 
fer having by that vote bestowed him 1.500/. * 

* « iK * 

1 have great hopes this fine mild weather will set 
you right, and long to hear you are preparing for your 
Journey. I am most entirely your grateful, &c. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Miiy I, 1733. 

1 SHOULD have answered yours of the 22nd of March 
long ago, but that I have had some troubles and 
frights ; and the uneasiness I was under made me 
neglect what at another time would have been agree- 
able to myself, Mrs. Chamber’s younger sister having 
had the small-pox ; but now perfectly well, though 
ahe has hitherto been a very puny, sickly girl. Mrs. 
Floyd too has been excessively bad with her winter- 
cough and dispiritedness ; but country air I think 
nas a little revived her. 

His grace of Dorset bids me present his humble 
service to you, and says the rectory of Churchtown 
is at Mr. Staflbrd Lightburne’s service. As to the 
countess of Suffolk’s affair in dispute, I cannot pos- 
sibly (according to your own just rule) be angry, be- 
cause I am in the right. It is you ought to be angry 
and never forgive her, because you have been so 
much in the wrong as to condemn her without the 


show of justice, and I wish with all my heart, ns a 
judgment upon you, that you had seen her, as I did, 
when the news of your friend’s [Gay’a] death came ; 
for though you are a proud parson, yet (give you, 
devil, your due) you are a sincere, good-natured, 
honest one, I am extremely Mrs. Kelly’s humble 
servant ; but I will never believe she is more valued 
for her beauty and good qualities in Ireland than she 
was in England. The excise you mention has caused 
great changes here. Some that I am sorry for ; 
though I will not enter into the merits of the cause, 
because of my aversion to politics. But if you did dis- 
like it, why did you bestow such a costly funeral upon 
it as to burn its bones on a sumptuous pile like a 
Roman emperor 1 

Adieu, my ever honoured old friend ; and do not 
let me see any more respects or ladyships from you. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, May 1. 1733. 

I ANSWER your letter the sooner because I have a 
particular reason for doing so. Some weeks ago 
came over a poem called, “ The Life and Character 
of Dr. Swift, written by himself.” It was reprinted 
here, and is dedicated to you. It is grounded upon 
a maxim in Rochefoucault. and the dedication, after a 
formal story, says that my manner of writing is to 
be found in every line. I believe I have told you 
that I wrote a year or two ago near five hundred 
line.s upon the same maxim in Rochefoucault, and 
was a long time about it, as that impostor says in his 
dedication, with many circumstances all pure inven- 
tion. I desire you to believe and to tell iny friends 
th.at in this spurious piece there is not a single line, 
or bit of a line, or thought, any way resembling the 
genuine copy, any more than it does Virgil’s “^neis,"' 
for I never gave a copy of mine, nor lent it out of 
my sight. And although 1 showed it to all com- 
mon acquaintance indifferently, and som'e of them 
(especially one or two females) had got many lines 
by heart, here and there, and repeated them often ; 
yet it happens that not one single line or thought is 
contained in this imposture, although it appears that 
they who counterfeited me had heard of the true 
one. But even this trick shall not provoke.mcto print 
the true one, which indeed is not proper to be secu 
till I can be seen no more ; I therefore desire you 
will undeceive my friends, and I will order an adver- 
tisement to be printed here, and transmit it to Eng- 
land, that everybody may know the delusion, and 
acquit me, as I am sure you must have done yourself 
if you have read any part of it, which is mean and 
trivial, and full of that cant that I most despise; 1 
would sink to be a vicar in Norfolk rather than be 
charged with such a performance. Now I come to 
your letter. 

When I was of your age I thought every day of 
death, but now every minute ; and a continual giddy 
disorder, more or less, is a greater addition than that 
of my years. I cannot affirm that I pity our friend 
Gay, but I pity his friends ; I pity you, and would 
at least equally pity myself if I lived among you ; 
because I should have seen him oftener than you difi, 
who are a kind of hermvt, how great a noise soever 
you make by your ill nature in not letting the hone*^ 
villains of the times enjoy themselves in this world, 
which is their only happiness, and terrifying them 
with another. I should have added in my libel that 
of all men living you are the most happy in your 
enemies and your friends : and I will swear you have 
fifty times more charity for mankind than I could 
ever pretend to. Whether the production you men- 
tion came from the lady or the lord, I did not imagine 
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may depend upon me, both for his sake and your 
own. I will endeavour to convey your messages to 
lady Catharine and Charlotte is soon as possible. 
The first I have not conversed with this year and a 
half; I believe she is nobody's friend, but I more 
than believe that nobody is hers. T have a brother 
that I dare answer you would like if you knew him 
perfectly, not else. I love and honour him, and he 
deserves it. When his grace goes to London, which 
will be very soon, your money shall be as you order- 
ed. He is mightily shocked at so many speeches. 
Ho is not by just now, or undoubtedly he would 
think you deserve to have them returned. It is 
lucky for me, for I am come to the end of my paper. 
Note, without an excuse. 

FROM MISS KELLY. 

Bristol Hot Wells, June 2, 1733. 
Sir,” I hear my agreeable fellow-traveller has been 
beforehand with me in paying her compliments to 
you ; but I cannot be surprised at that, for she was 
formed to get the better of me in everything but re- 
specting and esteeming you. That, indeed, nobody 
can do ; for both gratitude and taste conspire to 
make me truly your friend and servant. 

I have been since I came here very low-spirited ; 
the companions I had some part of my journey less- 
ened my illness, or at least I felt not with them the 
same weight that I did upon their leaving me ; and 
I have often wished myself again in Ireland to enjoy 
conversation, for I really believe it is one excellent 
cure for most disorders. This is the dullest place 
that ever was known; there is not above half-a-dozen 
families, and those are cits with great fortunes or 
Irish impertinents : the former despise one because 
heir clothes are finer than yours; and the latter have 
no view in keeping your company but to report your 
faults. This makes me avoid all communication with 
them, and only in the morning I go to the Wells ; 
and I thank God I can spend my time far better, 
for either writing to my friends, reading, walking, 
and riding, Hud me full employment, and leave me 
not a wish for such company as the place affords. 
Doctor Lane (who by character is a second ^Escula- 
pius, and can raise people from the dead) is my phy- 
sician, and gives me great hopes of a speedy amend- 
ment; and as I take his medicines regularly, and am 
up at six in the morning, breakfast at eight, dine at 
one, and sup at seven, I hope I may in time find 
some benefit : nor do either the ass’s milk or waters 
disagree with me, and I think my appetite is rather 
better. I wish to heaven it was agreeable to your 
affairs to come here, for I am sure you would like 
the situation of the house that I lodge in — it has the 
command of such a prospect that I should do it in- 
justice to attempt to describe it ; but the variety of 
the scene is such that one discovers new beauties in 
it every day. I hope you will continue your former 
goodness to me, and let me have the honour of hear- 
ing from you sometimes, for in reality nobody is 
more sincerely your well-wisher than, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Kelly. 

Your expedition to the archbishop’s country resi- 
dence makes a very fine figure in print ; but since 
you have made this discovery I think you ought to 
fly to us, for if Dublin be in danger the deanery- 
house cannot be a safe retreat for you. I wish 
anything would send Barber here ; for 1 was at tl^ 
Bath to see some of my friends, and was forced 
to swear that only the want of health kept her 
book from being published. I am sure you would 
be glad to hear that a lady of very good under- 


standing, that is a particular friend of m.ne, comes 
to me next week to stay while I do ; her nume is 
Rooke, admiral Rooke’s son’s lady. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN 

June 5, 1783. 

Has Mr. Stafford Lightbume’s friend got the ffout 
in his fingers! or is he so busy in measuring the 
water, and casting a figure to know the exact time 
when to set his friends a-swimming, that he cannot 
find one moment to let me know that he received 
my letter, written a month ago, to inform you that 
his grace would cheefully and readily obey your 
commands! However, 1 am again ordered by him 
to tell you that the warrant will be sent to Dublin 
by next post, so pray let Mr. Lightburne be ready 
to make his personal appearance, lest they should 
not else know how to find him. It was well you 
needed no intercessor to his grace, and that the no- 
promise from him and the one word from you is of 
much more weight than my rhetoric, for I have been 
so horridly used by a nasty griping brother black- 
coat, in a small three-and -sixpence affair of my own, 
that I do not know whether 1 should not have done 
like you of the faction, revenge myself of the inno- 
cent for the sake of one bishop and minister that I 
say have cheated, fleeced, and flead me, just as if 
they had been South Sea or East India directors. 

You are angry if I do not mention Mrs. Floyd to 
you, so I must tell you she is gone for a little time 
into the country, to try if that will ever cure her 
cough. I am heartily sorry for your new friend Mrs. 
Kelly, who writes in a desponding way to Mrs. 
Chamber about her health, and talks of going to Spa. 
This is a melancholy subject, and 1 hate to be vexed ; 
so 1 will say no more of it, but adieu, my dear dean, 
and let me hear from you soon. 

TO MR FAULKNER. 

June 29, 1733. 

I DESIRE Mrs. Pilkington will deliver you the paper 
relating to Gulliver, which I left with her husband. 
For since you intend to print a new edition of that 
book, I must tell you that the English printer made 
several alterations which I much disapprove of, and 
cannot set them right without those papers. 

If I am not mistaken Mr. Pilkington hath an edi- 
tion of Gulliver, where the true original copy is in- 
terleaved in manuscript ; I desire I may also see that 
book. I am your humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, July 8. 1733. 

I MUST condole with you for the loss of Mrs. Pope, 
of whose death the papers have been full. But I 
would rather rejoice with you, because, if any cir- 
cumstances can make the death of a dear parent and 
friend a subject for joy, you have them all. She died 
in an extreme old age, without pain, under the care 
of the most dutiful son that I have ever known or 
heard of, which is a felicity not happening to one in 
a million. The worst effect of her death falls upon 
me ; and so much the worse, because I expected, all" 
quis damno uam in illo^ that it would be followed by 
making me and this kingdom happy with your pre- 
sence. But I am told, to my great misfortune, that, 
a very convenient offer happening, you waived the 
invitation pressed on you, alleging tlie fear you had 
of being killed here with eating and drinking. By 
which I find that you have given some credit to a 
notion of our great plenty and hospitality. It is true 
our meat and wine is cheaper here, as it is always 
in the poorest countries, because there is no money 
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to pay for them. I believe there are not in this 
whole city three gentlemen out of employment who 
are able to give entertainments once a month. 
Those who are in employments of church or state 
are three parts in four from England, and amount to 
little more than a dozen : those indeed may once or 
twi?!e invite their friends or any person of distinction 
that makes a voyage hither. All my acquaintance 
tell me they know not above three families where 
they can occasionally dine in a whole year. Dr. 
Delany is the only gentleman I know who keeps one 
certain day in the week to entertain seven or eight 
friends at dinner and to pass the evening, where 
there is nothing of excess, either in eating or drink- 
ing. Our old friend Southern [the poet], who has 
just left us, was invited to dinner once or twice by 
a judge, a bishop, or a commissioner of the revenues, 
but most frequented a few particular friends, and 
chiefly the doctor [Delany], who is easy in his fortune 
and very hospitable. The conveniences of taking 
the air, winter or summer, do far exceed those in 
London. For tlr two large strands just at two 
edges of the towx re as firm and dry in winter as 
in summer. There are at least six or eight gentle- 
men of sense, learning, good-humour, and taste, able 
and desirous to please you, and orderly females, 
some of the better sort, to take care of you. These 
were the motives that I have frequently made use of 
to entice you hither. And there would be no failure 
among the best peo’^le here of any honours that 
could be done you. 2*4 to myself, I declare my 
health is so uncertain that I dare not venture among 
you at present. I hate the thoughts of London, 
where I am r^t rich enough to live otherwise than 
by shifting, which is now too late. Neither can I 
have conveniences in the country for three horses 
and two servants, s>.nd many others which I have 
here at hand. I am one of the governors of all the 
hackney coaches, carts, and carriages, round this 
town, who dare not insult me like your rascally 
waggoners or coachmen, but give me the way ; nor 
is there one lord or squire for a hundred of yours to 
turn me out of the road or run over me with their 
coaches and six. Thus I make some advantage of 
the public poverty, and give you the reasons for what 
I once wrote, why I choose to be a freeman among 
slaves rather than a slave among freemen. Then I 
walk the streets in peace without being justled, nor 
even without a thousand blessings from my friends 
the vulgar. I am lord-mayor of 120 houses, I am 
absolute lord of the greatest cathedral in the king- 
dom, am at peace with the neighbouring princes, the 
lord-mayor of the city and the archbishop of Dublin, 
only the latter, like the king of France, sometimes 
attempts encroachments on my dominions, as old 
Lewis did upon Lorraine. In the midst of this 
raillery I can tell you with seriousness that these 
advantages contribute to my ease, and therefore I 
value them. And in one part of your letter relating 
to lord Bolingbroke and yourself you agree with me 
entirely about tlie jadifference, the love of quiet, the 
care of health, &c., that grow upon men in years. 
And if you discover those inclinations in my lord 
and yourself, what can you expect from me, whose 
health is so precarious I and yet at your or his lime 
of life I could have leaped over the moon, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MISS KELLY. 

Bristol, JulyH, 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I cannot express how much pleasure 
your letter gave me ; to say that it surpassed the 
anxiety your silence gave me is all the description I 
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am able to make. Indeed 1 had a thousand fears 
about you ; your health was my first care, and yet 1 
thought that the gods must take care of Cato ; but 
I too fearfully apprehended that the whole club had 
quite forgotten the most unworthy member that ever 
entered into their society. For though you wrote 
to others, your hands were useless to me ; and of all 
our little set none remained unblessed but myself ; 
but as your letter has made me full amends for 
everything beside, I must be lavish in my thanks. 

I am apt to believe that I really died on the roa<I, 
as it was reported, for I am certainly not the same 
creature I once was, for I have grown fonder of read- 
ing than of any other amusement, and except when 
health calls me on horseback I find ray only joys at 
home. But my life indeed has received great addi- 
tion in its pleasures by Mrs. Rooke’s being so good 
to come down to me ; she has all the qualities that 
can make an agreeable companion and friend ; we 
live together without form, but have all the compla- 
cence for each other that true friendship inspires. 
You are sensible that two people cannot always like 
the same thing : this we make easy by following our 
inclinations, for if she likes to walk she walks, and 
I do whatever I like better. Would to God you 
were with us to complete our happiness. I had a 
letter from Mrs. Cleland to inquire about you; she 
says she hears you are coming to England ; surely, 
if you were, you would tell me so, for few things in life 
could give me more true delight than the sight of you. 

You are extremely good to enter into my affairs ; 
all marks you give me of your friendship increase 
my esteem for you, and make me bear the common 
rubs of life with patience. I have really been often 
tempted to let you into all my secrets, but the 
thought that you only could receive uneasiness from 
them, and that even your advice could not remove 
the least painful of them, hindered me from it, for 
to those 1 best love I still remain upon these heads 
reserved. Indeed the cause cf my complaints is of 
such a nature that it cannot well be told. The un- 
happy life of a near relation must give one a pain in 
the very repeating it that cannot be described. For 
surely to be the daughter of a colonel Chartres must, 
to a rational being, give the greatest anxiety ; for 
who would have a father at seventy publicly tried 
for an attempt of a rape 1 Such a Dulcinea del To- 
boso is shocking, I think. For if a man must do 
wrong he should aim a little higher than the enjoy- 
ment of a kitchen-maid that he finds obstinately vir- 
tuous. In short, dear sir, I have been fool enough 
to let such things make an impression on me, which, 
spite of a good constitution, much spirits, and using 
a great deal of exercise, has brought me to what I 
am. Were I without a mother (I mean had I lost 
her in my infancy and not known h.fr goodness), I 
could still better have borne the steps that were 
taken ; but while I saw how lavish he was upon his 
dirty wenches, I had frequent accounts that my 
mother was half-starved abroad. She brought him 
16,000/. fortune, and having borne severe usage for 
near twenty years, had resolution enough to part 
with him, and chose to take 250/. per annum sepa- 
rate maintenance rather than bear any longer ; and 
as she could not live here upon such an income, she 
has banished herself, and lives retired in a country 
town in France. — His late letters to me have been 
kind, and hitherto he has supplied me well, but in 
his last he tells me he shall not see me till September. 

What you say is perfectly right, and I propose re- 
turning to the club as soon as my health will permit 
me, but how long this may prove I know not, fbt 
I must still pursue this cruel god* that flies me. 

* Die god of health, pootlcaily expresMd. 

2/2 
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I shall go from hence I believe in a week, for 
Lane only pouni down medicines for the sake of the 
apothecary, and though he reaps the benefit of them, 
1 receive none; and as he has not allowed me to 
drink the waters these three weeks I can have no 
business here, so shall follow Holling’s advice, and 
remove to Kensington or Hampstead with the utmost 
expedition; therefore I must beg the favour of you 
to enclose your letters for me to William Cleland, 
esq., commissioner of taxes, in St. Stephen’s-court, 
Westminster. 1 have disobeyed orders in writing so 
long a letter, but I will not do this again, so now be 
BO good to excuse the tedioiisness of, sir, your most 
obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

F. A. Kelly. 

Write to me as often as you can, and make my com- 
pliments to all friends. 

Mrs. Pendarves is gone down with lady Weymouth, 
whose fortune was 5000Z. and has for jointure 
2500/. a-year, and 500/. a-year pin-money. 

FROM LADY BEITY GERMAIN. 

Knowle, July 9, 17S8. 

‘ Now/' says parson Swift, ** what the devil makes 
this woman write to me with this filthy w hite inki 
1 cannot read a word of it without more trouble 
than her silly scribble is worth.” — “ Why," say I 
again, “ ay, it is the women are always accused of 
having bad writing implements, but, to my comfort 
be it spoken, this is his grace my lord-lieutenant's 
ink.” My bureau at London is so Avell furnished, 
and his grace and his secretary make so much use 
of it, that they are often obliged to give me half- 
a-crowu that I may not run out my estate in jiaper. 
It is very happy when a go-between pleases both 
sides, and 1 am very well pleased with my office; 
for his grace is delighted that it was in his power 
to oblige you. So treve do compliment. Since I 
have declared my passion against a bishop and a 
parson, it is but fair I should tell you the story, 
whether you care to hear it or not; but if you do not 
1 give you leave not to mind it, for now it is over 
I am calm again. 

As to the bishop [Dr. Clavering], I know neither 
his principles nor his parts, but his diocese is Peter- 
borough, and having a small park in Northampton- 
shire, which I had a mind to increase by a small 
dab of addition, to make my house stand in the 
middle of it Three shillings and sixpence worth of 
land per annum, at the largest computation, belongs 
to the church, for which niy old parson (who flatters 
me black and blue when he comes for a Sunday 
dinner, and says he loves me better than anybody in 
the world) has made me give him up, in lieu of that 
land, a house and ground that lets for 40s. a-year, 
and is hardly content with that, but reckons it a vast 
favour. And the bishop has put me t® ten times 
more charge than it is worth, by sending commis- 
sioners to view it, and making me give petitions and 
dancing me through his court, besides a great dinner 
to his nasty people. Now am I not in the right to 
be angry 1 But perhaps you will say if 1 will have 
my fancies I must pay for them, so I will say no 
more about it. I hear poor Mrs. Kelly is not near 
so well as she says, and a gentleman that came from 
Bristol says she looks dreadfully, and fears it is al- 
most over with her and that no mortal could know 
her ; so ends youth and beauty ! That is such a 
moral reflection that lest it should make you melaw-'' 
choly I will tell you something to please you. Your 
old friend Mrs. Floyd is perfectly recovered. I think 
I have not seen her so well this great while ; but 
winter is always her bane, so I shall live in dread of tl*at. 


Ill your next I desire to know what I am in your 
debt for my sister's monument. Adieu, my dear, 
goud, old, and well-beloved friend. 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester. July 81. 1783. 

Sir, — May I say, without offending you, that lavas 
overjoyed at the honour you did me in answering 
my letter! and do not call me formal when I assure 
you that 1 think myself made happy by such a dis- 
tinction. It was stupidity in me not to let you 
know where to address to me, but I do not repent of 
it; 1 have by that means tried your zeal; but 1 am 
afraid your good-breeding, more than your inclina- 
tion, procured me that favour. I am resolved to be 
even with you for what you say about my writing, 
and will write henceforward to you as carelessly as 
I can ; if it is not legible thank yourself. I do not 
wonder at the envy of the ladies when you are pleased 
to speak of me with some regard ; I give them leave 
to exercise their malice on an occasion that does me 
so much honour. I protest I am not afraid of you, 
and would appear quite natuial to you, in hopes of 
your rewarding my openness and sincerity by cor- 
recting wimt you disapprove of. And since I have 
not now an opportunity of receiving your favours of 
pinching and beating, make me amends by chiding 
me for every word that is false spelt and for my 
bad English ; you see what you are like to suffer. 
If this promises you too much trouble do not give 
me so much encouragement in your next letter, for 
upon something in your last I have almost persuaded 
myself that by your assistance and my own earnest 
desire I may in time become worthy of your care. 
Vanity stands at my elbow all this while and ani- 
mates me by a thousand agreeable promises ; without 
her encouragement I should never have presumed to 
correspond with the dean of St. Patrick’s. Some 
say she is a mischievous companion ; I swear she is 
a pleasant one : you must not be angry with me for 
keeping her compauy, for I had very little acquaint- 
ance with her till I had received some marks of your 
favour. 

I received your letter but a little while before I 
left London; 1 attended lord and lady Weymouth 
down to Longleat, and left them with a pros- 
pect of as much happiness as matrimony can give ; 
they are pleased with one another at present, and I 
hope that will continue. My lord and lady Carteret 
are both satisfied with the disposal of their daughter 
in so advantageous a station. Common report wrongs 
my lord Weymouth, for which reason, as I am his 
friend^ I must tell you his good qualities; he has 
honour and good-nature, and does not want for sense ; 
he loves the country, and inclines a little too much 
to his stable and dog-kennel, but he keeps a very 
hospitable, good house, and is always ready to relieve 
those in distress ; his lady Dr. Delany can give you 
a character of, and is what I believe you will approve 
of. I came from Longleat last Saturday, anJ am 
now at Gloucester with my mother and sister. My 
lord Bathurst was here about a fortnight ago ; 1 was 
sorry to miss of him ; I have a double reason for 
liking his company. He has made me promise to 
pay him a visit at Oakley Wood, which I certainly 
will do ; I shall with great resignation submit to any 
punishment you convey through his hands. I wish 
you could make your words good, and that I was a 
sorceress ; 1 should then set all my charms to work 
to bring you to England, and should expect a general 
thanksgiving for employing my spells to so good a 
purpose. The syren has lately been at Oxford ; we 
parted very unwillingly ; she is extremely obliged to 
you for remembering her so favourably. I am glad 
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Mr. Dotmellan pleases you ; I know he has a high 
value for you, and I agree with you In thinking 
him a most deserving young man. My lord Lans- 
down is much at your service, laments the days that 
are past, and we constantly drink your health in 
champagne, clear as your thoughts, sparkling as your 
wit. Lord and lady Carteret and my lady Worsley 
alf talk kindly of you, and join their wishes to mine 
for your coming among us. I request it of you to 
make my humble service acceptable to those friends 
of yours that are so good as to remember me. I am, 
sir, your most obliged and faithful humble servant, 

M. Pendauvks. 

Be pleased to direct for me at Mrs. Granville’s, 
G loucester. 

TO DR. JOHN STERNE. BISHOP OF CLOGIIER. 

Jul\, 1733. 

My Lord, — I have been often told by some of our 
common acquaintance that y.ou have sometimes ex- 
pressed your wonder that 1 never waited on you for 
some years past, as I used to do for many years be- 
fore ; and that you could not guess the reason, be- 
cause, to your knowledge, you never once disobliged 
me. As nothing is more common than dropping 
acquaintance by the usual occurrences of life, with- 
out any fault on either side, 1 never intended to say 
or think anything of the matter until a late proceed- 
ing of yours, which no way relates to me, put me 
upon a desire of finding matter to justify you to your 
friends here, as well as to myaelf; because I always 
wished you well, and because I have been more than 
once instrumental to your service. When I first 
came acquainted with you we were both private 
clergymen in a neighbourhood ; you were afterwards 
chancellor of St, Patrick’s; then was cliosen dean, 
in which election I was the most busy of all your 
solicitors. When the compronnsc was made be- 
tween the government and you to make you easy, 
and Dr. Synge chancellor, you absolutely and fre- 
quently promised to give me the curacy of St. N icholas 
Without; but you thought fit, by concert with the 
archbishop, to hold it yourself, and apply the re- 
venue to build another church ; against which it be- 
came me to say nothing, being a party concerned 
and injured ; although it was generally thought by 
others, as well as myself, that it was an ill and dan- 
gerous precedent to build a church with the revenue 
of the minister. I desire no thanks for being in- 
strumental in your next promotion, because, as 
things then stood, I consulted my own advantage. 
However, upon the queen’s death, when I had done 
for ever with courts, 1 returned to reside at my post, 
yet with some kind of hopes of getting some credit 
with you, very unwisely, because, upon the affair of 
St, Nicholas, I had told you frankly that 1 would 
always respect you, but never hope for the least 
friendship from you. But trying to forget all former 
treatment 1 came like others to your house; and 
since you were a bishop have once or twice recom- 
mended persons to you who w ere no relations or 
friends of mine, but merely for their general good 
character, which availed so little that those very per- 
sons had the greatest share of your neglect. I then 
gave over all thoughts of being instrumental to place 
merit and virtue under your protection by ray re- 
commendations ; and as I was ever averse from 
mingling with multitudes and strangers, I forbore 
by degrees to be a partaker of your hospitality rather 
than purchase a share of it at so dear a rate. This 
is the history of my conduct with regard to your 
lordship ; and it is now a great comfort to me that I 
acted in this manner, for otherwise, when those two 
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abominable bills for enslaving and beggaring the 
clergy (which took their birth from hell) were upon 
the anvil, if I had found your lordship’s name among 
the bishops who would have turned them into a law, 
1 might have been apt to discover such marks of in- 
dignation, horror, and despair, both in words and 
deportment, as would have ill become me to a person 
of your station ; for I call God to witness that I did 
then, and do now, and shall for ever firmly believe, 
that every bishop who gave his vote for either o' 
these bills did it with no other view (bating furlbei 
promotion) than a premeditated design, from the 
spirit of ambition and love of arbitrary power, to 
make the whole body of the clergy their slaves and 
vassals until the day of judgment, under the load of 
poverty and contempt. 1 have no room for more 
charitable thoughts, except for those who will an- 
swer now, as they must at that dreadful day, that 
what they did was out of j)erfect ignorance, want of 
consideration, hope of future promotion (an argu- 
ment not to be conquered), or the persuasion of ciin- 
ninger brethren than themselves, when I saw a 
bishop whom I had known so many years fall into 
the same snare, which word 1 use in ])artiality to 
your lordship. Upon this open avowed attemj)t in 
almost the whole bench to destroy the church, I re- 
solved to have no more commerce with persons of 
such prodigious grandeur, who, I feared, in a little 
time, would expect me to kiss their slipper. It is 
happy for me that I know the persons of very few 
bishops ; and it is my constant rule never to look 
into a coach ; by which I avoid the terror that such 
a sight would strike me with. 

In the beginning of my letter I told your lordship 
of a desire to know the j)articulars of a late proceed- 
ing, which is in the mouths of many among your ac- 
quaintance ; from some of whom I received the fol- 
lowing account: That you have the great tithes of 
two livings in your diocese, which were left to some 
hiiiatic knight whose name I forget. It seems you 
felt the beginning of a good motion in yourself, 
which was to give uj) tliose tithes to the two incum- 
bents (the fanatic’s lease being near out), either for 
a very small reserved rent, or entirely, provided you 
could do 80 without lessening the revenue of the 
see. And the condition was that your tenants 
among them should raise the rents one hundred and 
fifty pounds, which was what the fanatic paid yor 
for both the said parishes. It is affirmed that 8 » 
Ralph Gore, one of your tenants, much approving 
so generous a proposal, engaged to prevail on the 
tenants to agree, and offered a large advancement 
of his own part. The matter was thus fixed when 
suddenly you changed your mind, and renewed th« 
lease to the same fanatic for three hundred pounds 
fine. The reasons of this singular action are said to 
be two : the first is, that you declared you wanted 
power to resist the temptation of such a fine ; the 
other, that you were dissuaded from it by some of 
your brethren as an example very dangerous, and of 
ill consequence if it should be followed by others. 
This last I do not in the least wonder at, because 
such advice is of the same leaven with the two en- 
slaving and beggaring bills. I profess to your lord- 
ship that 1 have no other motive in desiring to be 
satisfied upon this point than a resolution to justify 
you to the world as far as the truth will give me 
power. 1 am, &c. 

TO MRS. CiESAR. 

Madam, — A mong a few little vexations, such as beg- 
gary, slavery, corruption, ignorance, want of friends, 
faction, op))rcsBiohL, and some other trifles of the like 
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nature, that wo philosophem ought to despise, two 
or three ladies of long acquaintance, and at a great 
distance, are still so kind as to remember me ; and 
I was always proud and pleased to a great degree 
that you happened to be one, since constancy is, 1 
think, at least as seldom found in friendship as in 
lore. Mrs. Barber, when I see her, is always tell- 
ing me wonders of the continual favours you have 
conferred on her, and that, without your interpo- 
sition, the success of her errand would have been 
hardly worth the journey ; and I must bear the load 
of this obligation without the least possibility of ever 
returning it, otherwise than my best wishes for the 
prosperity and health of you and your family ; for in 
spite of all your good words I am the most insig- 
nificant man of this most insignificant country. I 
have been tied by the leg (without being married) 
for ten months past, by an unlucky strain, which 
prevented the honour and happiness I proposed to 
myself of waiting on you often during this last sum- 
mer ; and another year at my period of life is like 
an inch in a man's nose ; yet I flatter myself that 
next spring I may take one voyage more, when you 
will see me altered in every disposition of body and 
mind, except in my respects for you and all that 
belong to you. Tliere is one part of Mr. Pope’s 
compliment which I cannot make you, for I could 
not with the strictest search find one letter too many 
in any of your words, although I found a thousand 
words too few in your letter ; therefore I accepted 
and understood it only as a billet just written, wdiile 
Mrs. Barber stood by in her hood and scarf, just 
ready to take her leave and begin her journey, and 
what is worse, I suspect that she was forced to so- 
licit you long because she wanted a certificate under 
your hand to convince me that she was not an im- 
postor. 

I will not say one word in Mrs. Barber’s behalf, 
for she will always continue to deserve your protec- 
tion, and therefore she may be sure you will always 
continue to give it her. 

I hope Mr. Ca3sar is in good health, and desire he 
will accept the offer of my most humble service, with 
my hearty wishes for your whole family. I am, with 
true respect, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. C^AR. 

Dublin, July 80. 1733. 

Madam, — I could not let Mrs. Barber leave us for 
good and all without honouring her with the car- 
riage of a letter from your old humble and constant 
lover ; she hath been afflicted with so many repe- 
titions of the gout that her limbs are much weakened 
and her spirits sunk ; neither can I well blame her, 
considering her grand affair of subscriptions must 
needs have slackened in her absence. Neither could 
she be in much disposition to increase her volumes, 
lor health and good-humour are two ingredients ab- 
solutely necessary in the poetical trade ; but I h()j)e 
your countenance and protection will recover her 
spirits, and her hopes, and her genius. I imagine 
she looks on you as her chief patroness ; because, al- 
though she be abundantly grateful to all her pro- 
jectors, yet I observe your name most often in her 
mouth. I wish it were in my power to take the 
same journey ; but neither my health nor the bad 
state of my private affairs will give me power or 
leave ; I cannot make shift nor bear fatigue as I 
used to 0 ). To live in England half as tolerably as* 
1 do here would ruin me, I must have two servants 
and three horses, and dare drink nothing but wine ; 
and my ragged church-rents would never be paid in 


my absence. My lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope 
press me with many kind invitations; but the former 
is too much a philosopher ; he dines at six in the 
evening, after studying all the morning until the 
afternoon ; and when he hath dined to his studies 
again. Mr. Pope can neither eat nor drink, loves to 
be alone, and hath alwa} s some poetical scheme in 
his head. Thus the two best companions and 
friends I ever had have utterly disqualified them- 
selves for my conversation and my way of living. 
Mr. Pope, who had often promised to pass a summer 
season with me here if he outlived his mother, soon 
after death waived the fairest opportunity of per- 
forming his promise two months ago, of coming over 
with ease, and in company of dean Cotterel and his 
sister; he said we should kill him with eating and 
drinking. I had a very convenient apartment for 
him in the deanery-house ; he would have all the 
civilities of this town ; and Mrs. Barber will tell you 
that we never want a dozen or more of very valuable 
persons, and of both sexes, with whom to converse ; 
I chid him soundly in my last letter for his want of 
friendship or resolution. You see, madam, I am 
full of talk, but you are to blame, for I imagine my 
self in your company, which is indeed no great com- 
pliment ; and, upon second thoughts, it is not true, 
for I should he much better pleased to be your 
hearer. However, 1 should certainly ask you a 
thousand questions concerning yourself and Mr. 
Caesar and your whole family. I have received so 
much friendship and so many civilities from you 
both that 1 shall ever own my obligations, which 
are much increased by Mrs. Barber's feeding my 
vanity with telling me that you did not receive her 
worse for her being recommended by me ; yet I con- 
fess her expressions were in somewhat stronger 
terms. Pray God bless you and your family. 1 
desire you will present my most humble service to 
Mr. Cujsar. I arn, with the greatest respect, madam, 
your most obedient and most obliged humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift, 

TO THE RIGHT IION. JOHN BARBER. 

Lord-mavor of London. 

July, 1733. 

My Lord, — Although I never read news 1 often 
hear of your lordshij)’8 actions and speeches, par- 
ticularly your and the city address to the house of 
commons for throwing out that execrable bill of 
excise, and your defence of the city in the answei 
you gave to the recorder on the subject of riots. I 
hope you will always remember that you learnt 
these honest principles under an honest ministry, 
and in what has been since called the worst of times, 
which I pray God we might live to see again. Our 
friend Mrs. Barber is recovering of her gout, and 
intends in a few weeks to return to London. My 
lord Orrery, although almost a stranger to her, and 
very much embroiled in his affairs by a most villan- 
ous agent, has been extremely generous to her in 
easing her of one part of her load ; and I hope by 
the success of her poems she will be made tolerably 
easy and independent, as she well deserves for her 
virtue and good sense. My lord Orrery is the de- 
light of us all. But we wish him hanged for coming 
among us since he cannot stay with us. Your chap- 
lain writes tc me very seldom, and I never can get 
him to answei me how he lives ; I gave him credit 
upon a friend in London for any small sums ol 
money, which 1 find he has received most of; so 
that I arn afraid his salary, perquisites, or fees, or 
w'hatever else he is to live by, is not to come in till 
the end of his office. I hope he continues to behave 
himself well; and indeed I think him a very valu* 
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&bl« young mtn. As to myself, iny private affairs 
are in so ill a ptMture, and my head so disordered by 
returns of my old giddiness, that I cannot yet ven- 
ture to take those journeys that I used to make no- 
thing of, and God knows whether I shall be able to 
dine with your lordship in your mayoralty. Doctor 
Delany lives very happy and hospitably, entertains 
his old friends, and has nothing to fight with but 
envy, which he despises, and does not in the least 
deserve, but by those from whom it is a blessing. I 
think I have named all your acquaintance here ; and 
1 presume you will hardly trouble yourself to ac- 
quire more. 

Your lordship hath now got over more than half 
your difficulties. I doubt not but you will finish 
the rest with equal reputation, so that the year of 
our mayoralty will be long remembered with 
onour. 

I must desire leave to tell your lordship that I 
have not known a more bashful, modest person than 
Mrs. Barber, nor one who is less likely to ply her 
friends, patrons, or protectors, for any favour, or is 
more thankful for the smallest. Therefore I hope 
you will continue to do her any good office that lies 
in your way without trouble to yourself. And 
among other things I desire you will advise her to be 
more thrifty ; for she carries her liberality as much 
too high as our friend sir Gilbert did his avarice. I 
thought I did a fine thing to subscribe for ten copies 
of her poems ; and she contrived to send me pre- 
sents that, in my conscience, are worth more than 
the money I subscribed. 

Having not heard lately of your being ill. I hope 
you have recovered your health entirely ; and I pray 
God preserve it. I am, with true respect, my lord, 
your lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE LORD-MAYOR OF LONDON. 

Goldsmiths' Hall, Axigiist 6, 1733. 
Sir, — I thank you heartily for your kind and affec- 
tionate letter, and I beg your pardon for not answer- 
ing it sooner. 

I agree with you that I had the happiness of learn- 
ing honest principles early from a set of great men, 
who will ever be an honour and an ornament to 
their country ; and it is my greatest glory that in 
the late affair of the excise-bill (though I did no- 
tliing but my duty, and what every honest man in 
my station would have done) I acted consistent 
with those honest principles, and that my enemies 
as well as friends have generally approved my con- 
duct. And believe me, sir, I speak it with great 
sincerity, that, when I consider how sparingly you 
and some other friends have ever been of your 
praises, your approbation affords me the greatest 
pleasure imaginable, as it gives me that inward 
peace of mind which the whole world could not 
purchase. 

My lord Orrery’s amiable qualities must make him 
the delight of all with you, as he is truly so with us ; 
and when he comes over “ your loss will be our 
gain,*' as the proverb says. 

I know nothing of Mr. Pilkington’s affairs or ex- 
penses ; what the city allows him is never paid till 
the end of the year ; I have presented him, at twice, 
with forty pounds, which I design to make fifty; 
which sum has but one precedent; generally they 
have but thirty of the mayor. His behaviour is very 
well, and he is generally esteemed. 

I shall have great regard to your recommendations 
in favour of Mrs. Barber, and shall not fail of doing 
her any service in my power, I have been thought 
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to be a lucky man ; but this year fortune has been 
my foe, for I have had no death happened in my 
year (a fiddler excepted) yet, nor have made 500L 
in all. But my friends say it is made up in fame. 

I am *very sorry your ill health continues ; for 1 
flattered myself with being very happy with you and 
some friends, on the important subject of the Cap of 
Maintenance, Custard, the Sword, and many other 
laudable things in the lord-mayor’s house ; and yet 
I hope to have that felicity, for there are three 
months to come, and who knows what may happen 
in that timet Nay, I do not despair of seeing you 
settled with your friends here before we are muny 
years older. Do not start I stranger things have 
happened very lately. 

I was lately honoured at dinner with the lords 
Bolingbroke, Carteret, Winchelsea, Gower, anti Mr. 
Pulteney ; and among other things your name was 
mentioned, and lord Carteret instantly toasted your 
health ; and you were the subject of conversation 
for an hour. I showed them your letter. I dare 
not mention what passed, because I know I shall 
offend your modesty ; only one thing I will venture 
to repeat, “ that they all swore that if ever the wind 
should change they would not long be deprived of 
the greatest genius of the age.” The conversation 
turning on another subject, lord Carteret pulled me 
to the window, and bade me tell you that he loved 
and honoured you, and so you should find on all 
occasions, and that he toasted your health. This is 
literally true, upon the honour of a . 

I dined yesterday with lord Bolingbroke only : he 
complains you do not write to him t he is well. 

They say you are making interest for my brother 
of Dublin to be member of parliament ; pray come 
over and do the same for me, and have the credit of 
both. My brother behaves himself well, I hear ; if 
it is proper, my service to him. 

What you tell Mr. Pilkington of my speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Irish is false and scandalous : I 
never used such an expression in my life ; I appeal 
to all my acquaintance. I loVe the Irish. 

Pray God restore your health; and believe me 
always, with gratitude, your most obedient humble 
servant, John Barber. 

FROM MISS KELLY. 

London, August 12. 1733. 

I AM truly sorry, my dear sir, that I have not heard 
from you so long; but am much more concerned 
with Ilarber’s account of your being not as well as 
I wish you. For God’s sake try the change of air, 
and let not any other attachment than your health 
employ your thoughts. Consider how dear you are 
to your friends ; but if that wont do let the detesta- 
tion you must feel from giving pleasure to the un- 
worthy make you careful of yourself. Indeed I 
should be glad to make you sensible that you are 
valued by all that have a taste for merit ; and I 
should be very much pleased if you would think you 
owe so much to them that you would, for their sakes, 
preserve yourself. Believe me, sir, illness is not to 
be trifled wdth ; I can speak on this subject as an 
experienced person ; and I earnestly entreat you to 
take remedies in time. Forgive my impertinence, 
and be assured that none is more truly zealous for 
your welfare than your F . A. Kelly. 


TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Dublin, August 20, 1733. 

My Lord, — 1 lately received a letter from Mrs. 
Barber, wherein she desires my opinion about dedi- 
cating her poems to your lordship ; ^nd seems in 
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pain to know how far ahe may be allowed to draw 
your character, which is a right claimed by all dedi- 
cators ; and she thinks this the more incumbent on 
her from the surprising instances of your generosity 
and farour that she has already received, and which 
she has been so unfashionable to publish wherever 
she goes. This makes her apprehend that ail she 
can say to your lordship’s advantage will be inter- 
preted as the mere effect of flattery, under the style 
and title of gratitude. 

I sent her word that I could be of no service to 
her upon this article ; yet I confess, my lord, that 
all those who are thoroughly acquainted with her 
will impute her encomiums to a sincere but over- 
flowing spirit of thankfulness, as well as to the hum- 
ble opinion she has of herself ; although the world 
in general may possibly continue in its usual senti- 
ments, and list her in the common herd of dedi- 
cators. 

Therefore, upon the most mature deliberation, I 
concluded that the office of setting out your lord- 
ship’s character will not come properly from her 
pen, for her own reasons : I mean the great favours 
you have already conferred on her ; and God forbid 
that your character should not have a much stronger 
support. You are hourly gaining the love, esteem, 
and respect of wise and good men ; and in due 
time, if Mrs. Barber can have but a little patience, 
you will bring them all over, in both kingdoms, to a 
man ; I confess the number is not great ; but that is 
not your lordship’s fault, and therefore, in reason, 
you ought to be contented. 

I guess the topics she intends to insist on ; your 
learning, your genius, your affability, generosity, the 
love you bear to your native country, and your com- 
passion for this ; the goodness of your nature, your 
humility, modesty, and condescension ; your most 
agreeable conversation, suited to all tempers, condi- 
tions, and understandings : perhaps she may be so 
weak as to add the regularity of your life ; that you 
believe a God and Providence ; that you are a firm 
Christian according to the doctrine of the church 
established in both kingdoms. 

These and other topics I imagine Mrs. Barber 
designs to insist on in the dedication of her poems 
to your lordship ; but I think she will better show 
her prudence by omitting them all. And yet my 
lord I cannot disapprove of her ambition, so justly 
placed in the choice of a patron ; and at the same 
time declare my opinion that she deserves your pro- 
tection on account of her wit and good sense, as well 
as of her humility, her gratitude, and many other 
virtues. I have read most of her poems ; and be- 
lieve your lordship will observe that they generally 
contain something new and useful, tending to the 
reproof of some vice or folly, or recommending some 
virtue. She never writes on a subject with general 
unconnected topics, but always with a scheme and 
method driving to some particular end; wherein 
many writers in verse and of some distinction are so 
often known to fail. In short, she seems to have a 
true poetical genius, better cultivated than could 
well be expected either from her sex or the scene 
she has acted in as the wife of a citizen ; yet I am 
assured that no woman was ever more useful to her 
husband in the way of his business.® Poetry has 
only been her favourite amusement ; for which she 
has one qualifleation that I wish all good poets pos- 
sessed a share of, I mean that she is ready to take 
•dvice, and submit to have her verses corrected by 
those who are generally allowed to be the best judges.^ 

1 have at her entreaty suffered her to take a copy 

* Ber husband was u woollen-draper. 


of thb letter, and given her the Uberty to make It 
public ; for which I ought to desire your lordship’s 
pardon : but she was of opinion it might do her 
some service, and therefore 1 complied. 1 am, my 
lord, with the truest esteem and respect, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, Jonathan Swift 

TO MRS. DINGLEY.* * 

Wednesday, August 99, 1788. 

Ir you are disposed to be easy and cheerful, I will 
send something for dinner to your lodgings, and eat 
it with you and Mrs. Ridgeway with a bottle of 
wine, and bread. Speak freely, and send me word. 
But Mrs. Ridgeway shall take all the care upon her. 
If you do like this proposal, send word. 1 would 
dine a little after two. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

September 1, 1783. 

I HAVE every day wished to write to you to say a 
thousand things ; and yet I think I should not have 
writ to you now if 1 w as not sick of writing any- 
thing, sick of myself, and (what is worse) sick of 
my friends too. I'he world is become too busy for 
me ; everybody is so concerned for the public that 
all private enjoyments are lost or disrelished. I 
write more to show you I am tired of this life than 
to tell you anything relating to it. I live as I did, I 
think as I did, I love you as 1 did ; but all these are 
to no purpose : the world will not live, think, or 
love as I do. I am troubled for, and vexed at, all my 
friends by turns. Here are some whom you love, 
and who love you ; yet they receive no proofs of that 
affection from you, and they give' none of it to 
you. There is a great gulf between. In earnest, I 
would go a thousand miles by land to see you, but 
the sea I dread. My ailments are such that 1 really 
believe a sea-sickness (considering the oppression of 
colical pains and the great weakness of my breast) 
would kill me ; and if I did not die of that, I must 
of the excessive eating and drinking of your hospi- 
table town, and the excessive flattery of your most 
poetical country. I hate to be crammed either way. 
Let your hungry poets and your rhyming peers 
digest it, I cannot. I like much better to be abused 
and half-starved than to be so overpraised and over- 
fed. Brown Ireland ! for having caught you and 
for having kept you : I only reserve a little chanty 

■ The dean used constantly to visit Mrs. Dingley ; but in such 
a manner as to prevent her being at any exjx'nse in providing 
entertainments. 

’’ Mrs. Diugley’s lodgings were in Grnfton-street, Dublin, at 
the hotise of a daughter of liis old housekeeper, Mrs. Hreut, 
wife to an idle spendthrift, one Ridgewa>, a cubinet-maker ; fur 
tlie relief of whose necessities she was once about selling an 
annuity of 20/. a year, that had been V)equeathed to her for life 
by her late mistress, lady Newtown The dean, upon hearing 
of sucli a design, commiserated her case and jjaid down the sum 
agreed for as the purchase, redlining it in his ow n power : then 
paid the annuity to her every year, as if it had been receded 
from lady New town’s executors ; and afterwards bequeathed it 
to her, which she enjoyed till lier death, which happened Oct. 
16, 1774. For her better eneoiiragcmeiit to take more than or- 
dinary cure of him in that illness which he always dreaded and 
foresaw as plainly as he would a coming shower, he left her 
100/, more. But', to hind iier more strongly to her duty still, 
after he had settled all his affairs by a hist will, he signed a 
l)ond and warrant for a further sum of 300/. ; observing at the 
same time, “It may be the jade will hereafter demand inter- 
est u)K)n this l)oud, though only intended as an additional lega- 
cy.” Upon whicli she declared she never would do so, and 
wondered that the dean could suspect her of it. However, his 
conjecture proved true in the end : for she afterward intermar- 
ried with an avaricious man, one Henry Land (w hom the dean 
had formerly appointed sexton of his cathedral, in which office 
he had acquired some wealth), who persuaded her in 1748 to 
join him in demanding 144/. for eight years’ interest due on the 
said bond, which was paid along with the principal by the exe- 
cutors : but she generously remitted a small part, by way of 
benefaction to the dcan’a hospital. 
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tor her knowing your Talne end esteeming you : you 
■re the only patriot I know who is not hated for 
serving his country. The man who drew your cha- 
racter and printed it here was not much in the 
wrong in many things he said of you ; yet he was a 
very impertinent fellow for saying them in words 
quite different from those you had yourself employed 
before on the same subject ; for surely to alter your 
words is to prejudice them : and I have been told 
that a man himself can hardly say the same thing 
twice over with equal happiness ; nature is so much 
a better thing than artifice. 

I have written nothing this year : it is no affecta- 
tion to tell you my mother’s loss has turned my 
frame of thinking. The habit of a whole life is a 
stronger thing than all the reason in the world. I 
know I ought to be easy and to be free ; but I am 
dejected, I am confined : my whole amusement is 
in reviewing my past life, not in laying plans for my 
future. I wish you cared as little for popular ap- 
plause as 1 ; as little for any nation in contradistinc- 
tion to others as I ; and then I fancy you that are 
not afraid of the sea, you that are a stronger man at 
sixty than ever I was at twenty, would come and see 
several people who are (at last) like the primitive 
Christians, of one soul and of one mind. The day is 
come which I have often wished, but never thought 
to see ; when every mortal that I esteem is of the 
same sentiment in politics and in religion. 

Adieu. All you love are yours, but all are busy, 
except, dear sir, your sincere friend. 


FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 

Loudon, September 1783. 

Sir, — Knowing your great esteem and tenderness 
for Miss Kelly, and that there is no one whom she 
has so high an opinion of, or whose advice would 
sway so much with her, I cannot forbear letting you 
know my thoughts about her at this time ; that I 
think she wants the assistance and counsel of her 
best and wisest friend. As she has been so good to 
distinguish me among her female acquaintance and 
to show more confidence than in any other, I think 
I can better tell her mind ; but as she has a natural . 
closeness I judge chiefly by hints ; for I believe she ' 
does not open herself entirely to any one. Her health 
I think in a much worse way than when she came to 
London : she has still a slow fever, a violent cough, 
great and almost continual sickness in her stomach,* 
and added to all these, a very great dejection of 
spirit ; which last I cannot but think proceeds in a 
good measure from discontent and uneasiness of 
mind ; and the physicians are of the same opinion. 

I have endeavourexi by all the means I could think 
of to find out the cause, hoping that if it were known 
it might by the assistance of friends be remedied. 1 
know, when a young person shows any discontent, 
people are apt to imagine there can be no cause for 
it but a disappointment in love ; 1 really think that 
is not Miss Kelly's case : I have tried her to the 
uttermost on that subject, and 1 cannot find she has 
any attachment to any particular person, but that 
the whole world, except a few friends, is indifferent 
to her : but what I take her present uneasiness to 
proceed from is the unkind ness in. general of her 
parents, and the fear of not being supported by her 
father in the way she likes, and as her present bad 
state of health indeed requires. She has a high 
spirit, and cannot bear to be obliged to her friends, 
and she has not been much used to management. 
She is here in a very expensive way, with her sick- 
ness, her servants, and horses; and 1 believe she 

• Miiv Kelly died the la,! week in October. 1733. 


would be greatly mortified, after appearing in this 
manner, to be obliged to fall below it ; and at the 
same time she has reason to fear, from her father’s 
behaviour, that he thinks little of her, and will not 
support her in it : she has not heard from him these 
two months ; and the letters she had from him at 
Bristol were warning her not to marry without his 
consent, enjoining her not to go to public places, 
and above all, to spend little money ; very odd sub- 
jects to one in her condition. N ow, what I would 
beg of you, sir, is to endeavour to find out what are 
his resolutions in relation to her, and, if there be any 
that has an influence over him, to get them to con- 
vince him that his child’s life is in the greatest dan- 
ger ; and then perhaps he may not think his time 
and money ill employed to save it. If at the same 
time, sir, you would join your good advice to her, I 
believe it might be of great use either to make her 
bear with less uneasiness the ills of this life, or, if it 
please God to take her from us, to prepare her for 
another and a better. Her humour is much changed ; 
her spirits are low ; and upon eveiy^ little disappoint- 
ment her passions rise high : you know, sir, how 
best to apply to these. She is at Hampstead quite 
alone ; and although her physicians desire much she 
should come to town, she cannot be prevailed upon 
to think of it; she desires to be alone; even Mrs. 
Rooke and I, whom she calls her best friends, are 
troublesome to her. I believe 1 need not tell you, 
sir, that 1 desire this letter may be a secret, and 
especially to the person concerned. If you have 
anything to tell me that can be of use on this sub 
ject, and will honour me with your commands, 
direct if you please for me, under cover to Mrs 
Anne Shuttleworth, at Mr. Jourdain’s, in Conduit 
street. I should beg pardon, sir, for troubling you 
with this long letter, but 1 hope my friendship to 
Miss Kelly will be my excuse. I arn sorry to write 
on so melancholy a subject, and which 1 am sure 
must give you uneasiness ; but pleased with any op- 
portunity of assuring you that I am, sir, your very 
great admirer and most obedient humble servant, 
Anne Donnellan. 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester, October 24, 17.^3. 

Sir, — I cannot imagine how my lord Orrery came 
by iny last letter to you ; I believe mj good genius 
conveyed it into his hands to make it of more con- 
sequence to you ; if it had tliat effect I wish this 
may meet with the same fortune. 

If I were writing to a common correspondent, I 
should now make a fine fiourish to excuse myself 
for not sooner acknowledging the favour of your 
letter; but I must deal plainly with you, sir, and tell 
you (now do not be angry) that the fear of tiring 
you stopped my hand. I value your correspondence 
so highly that I think of every way that may pre- 
serve it, and one is not to he too troublesome. 

Now I cannot guess how you will take this last 
paragraph ; hut if it makes me appear affected or 
silly, I will endeavour not to offend in the same 
manner again. Some mortification of that kind is 
wanting to bring me to myself: your ways of making 
compliments are dangerous snares, and I do not 
know how to guard against the pleasure they bring : 
to be remembered and regretted by you are honours 
of a very delicate kind. I have been told that un- 
expected good fortune is harder to bear well than 
adversity. 

The cold weather I suppose has gathered together 
Dr. Delany’s set : the next time you meet may I beg 
the favour to make my compUments acceptable 1 1 

recollect no entertainment with so much pleaturt if 
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what I received from that company ; it has made me 
vei 7 sincerely lament the many hours of my life that 
t have lost in insignificant conversation. 

I am very much concerned at the disorder you 
complain of. I hope you submit to take proper care 
of yourself, and that the next account I have of your 
health will be more to my satisfaction. 

A few days before I had your last letter my sister 
and 1 made a visit to my lord and lady Bathurst at 
Cirencester. Oakly-wood joins to his park ; the 
grand avenue that goes from his house through his 
park and wood is five miles long ; the whole con- 
tains 5000 acres. We stayed there a day and a half : 
the wood is extremely improved since you saw it ; 
and when the whole design is executed it will be one 
of the finest places in England. My lord Bathurst 
talked with great delight of the pleasure you once 
gave him by surprising him in his wood, and showed 
me the house where you lodged. It has been re- 
built ; for the day you left it it fell to the ground ; 
conscious of the honour it had received by entertain- 
ing so illustrious a guest, it burst with pride. My 
lord Bathurst has greatly improved the wood-house, 
which you may remember but a cottage not a bit 
better than an Irish cabin. It is now a venerable 
castle, and has been taken by an antiquarian for 
one of king Arthur’s “with thicket overgrown, gro- 
tesque and wild.” I endeavoured to sketch it out 
for you, but I have not skill enough to do it justice. 
My lord Bathurst was in great spirits ; and though 
surrounded by candidates and voters against next 
parliament, made himself agreeable in spite of their 
clamour : we did not forget to talk of Naboth’s vine- 
yard* and Delville.** I have not seen him since, 
though he promised to return my visit. 

All the beau monde flock to London to see her 
royal highness ^ disposed of ; while I prefer paying 
my duty to my mother, and the conversation of a 
country girl, my sister, to all the pomp and splen- 
dour of the court. Is this virtue or stupidity % If I 
can help it I will not go to town till after Christmas. 
I shall spend one month in my way to London at 
Longleat I hear that the young people there are 
very happy. 

It is a little unreasonable for me to begin a fourth 
page ; but it is a hard task to retire from the com- 
pany one likes best. I am, sir, your most obliged 
and faithful humble servant, M. Pendarves. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Ameslmry, November 3, 1733. 

Dear Sir, — I was mightily pleased to receive a let- 
ter from you last post ; yet I am so ungrateful I will 
not thank you for it, and it may be you do not de- 
lerve it. The cruelest revenge that one can possibly 
Inflict (without hurting oneself) is that of being 
doubly diligent to those who neglect one, in order to 
shock them into better behaviour. As I have tried 
tliis trick myself, and that strong appearances are 
against me, I must defend myself, and then you will 
own I do not quite deserve chastisement. 

The post before I left this place I received a letter 
from you, which I designed to have answered before 
I left London and England ; but was hindered from 
both for some time by an express which hurried us 
down to Winchester school, to take care of our little 
boy there who was violently ill of a fever. From 
that time till I came to Spa we were never at home ; 
and as soon as 1 began the waters, writing could not 

• Naboth’s vineyard belonged to Pr. Swift. 

*» Dr. Delany’s Ix^autiful villa, near Dublin. 

» 'rbc late princess of Qrani'e. 

* Wiltshire, the aupcib seat of lord Weym«uth. now niar 
^uuofKath 


be done with my bad head. Since I left that place 
and grew well, I have been still upon the ramble. 
After all, these are not very substantial good reasons *, 
but upon my word I did design it ; in older to which, 
two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhorn, 
put fresh ink into it, and promised myself to write 
to you this very post : pleasing myself with the 
fancy that this would reach you and convince y^u 
that I had you still in great regard, before you could 
or would think it worth your while to put me in 
mind of you. I could not fail to gain credit if you 
could conceive the great satisfaction your letters give 
me. I have seldom met with any half so conversable. 
I do not only pity but grieve at those complaints you 
mention ; they are a cruel incumbrance to you. 
Why cannot you transfer them to a thousand inani- 
mate creatures who have nothing in their heads ! I 
was, and am, really sorry that you could not go with 
us to the Spa. I am confident it must have done 
you good. I cannot describe the vast difference I 
felt after drinking the waters a week, and am still 
much better than I ever expected, though not quite 
free of the complaints in my head, but they are 
greatly lessened. 

I have three or four letters to write this very night; 
so have not time to think of answering your letters, 
This is only a volunteer, after which I may with 
greater assurance desire you to believe that I am, 
with constancy, regard, and respect, yours, &c. 


FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London, Novemlie 8, 1783. 

I HAD the favour of your letter in Derbyshire, from 
wlience I came last week. I am extremely con- 
cerned to hear the ill state of your health. I was 
afraid of it when I was so long without the pleasure 
of hearing from you. Those sort of disorders pdzzle 
the physicians everywhere ; and they are merciless 
dogs in purging and vomiting to no purpose when 
they do not know what to do. I heartily wish you 
would try the Bath waters, which are allowed to be 
the best medicine for strengthening the stomach ; 
and most distempers in the head proceed from 
thence. Vomits may clean a foul stomach, but they 
are certainly the worst things that can be for a weak 
one. 

I have long had it at heart to see your works col- 
lected and published with care. It is become ab- 
solutely necessary since that jumble with Pope, 
&c., in three volumes, which put me in a rage when- 
ever I meet them. I know no reason why at this 
distance of time the “ Examiners” and other political 
pamphlets written in the queen’s reign migh^jiot he 
inserted. I doubt you have been too negligent in 
keeping copies ; but I have them bound up, and 
most of them single besides. I lent Mr. Corbet that 
paper to correct his “ Gulliver” by ; and it was from 
it that I mended my own. There is every single 
alteration from the original copy ; and the printed 
book abounds with all those errors which should be 
avoided in the new edition. 

In my book the blank leaves were wrong placed, 
so that there are perpetual references backward and 
forward, and it is more difficult to be understood 
than the paper; but I will try to get one of the 
second edition, which is much more correct than the 
first, and transcribe all the alterations more clearly. 
I shall be at a loss how to send it afterwards, unless 
I am directed to somebody that is going to Ireland. 
All books are printed here by subscription : if there 

one for this, I beg I may not be left out. Mr. 
Crosthwaite my steward will pay for me 

The dissenters were certainly promised that tbs 
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iMt act shculd be repealed this session in Ireland ; I 
should be glad to know whether any attempt has 
been ct is to be made towards it ; and how it is like | 
to succeed. 

We have lost Miss Kelly, who they say was de- 
stroyed by the ignorance of an Irish physician, one 
Gorman. Doctor Beaufort was sent for when she 
was dying, and found her speechless and senseless. 

Our late lord-mayor has gone through his year 
with a most universal applause. He has shown 
himself to have the best understanding of any man 
in the city, and gained a character, which he wanted 
before, of courage and honesty. There is no doubt 
of his being chosen member of parliament for the 
city at the next election. He is something the 
poorer for his office ; but the honour he has got by 
it makes him ample amends. 

For God’s sake try to keep up your spirits. They 
have hitherto been greater than any man’s I have 
met, and it is better to preserve them even with 
wine than to let them sink. Divert yourself with 
Mrs. Worrall at backgammon. Find out some new 
country to travel in; anything to amuse. Nothing 
can contribute sooner than cheerfulness to your re- 
covery ; which, that it may be very speedy, is sin- 
cerely the thing in the world most wished for by 
your ever obliged, &c. 

FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY. 

Amesbury, November 10, 1733. 
Dear Sib, — I have only stayed to give time for my 
letters getting to you. There is some satisfaction in 
sitting down to write, n w that I am something less 
in your debt ; I mean by way of letter. To speak 
seriously, I must love contradiction more than ever 
woman did if I did not obey your commands ; for I 
do sincerely take great pleasure in conversing with 
you. If you have heard of my figure abroad, it is 
no more than I have done on both sides of my ears 
(as the saying is), for I did not cut and curl my hair 
like a sheep’s head, or wear one of their trolloping 
sacks; and by so not doing I did give some offence. 

We have seen many very fine towns, and travelled 
through good roads and pleasant countries. I like 
Flanders in particular, because it is the likest to 
England. The inns were very unlike those at home, 
being much cleaner and better served ; so that here 
I could not maintain rny partiality with common 
justice. As to the civilizing any of that nation, it 
would employ more ill-spent time fruitlessly than 
any one has to spare ; they are the only people I 
ever saw that were quite without a genius to be civil 
when they had a mind to be so. Will you eatt 
Will you play at cards 1 are literally the tip-top well- 
bred phrases in use. The French people we met are 
quite of another turn, polite and easy ; one is the 
natural consequence of the other, though a secret 
that few have discovered. I can bring you an Irish 
witness (if that be sufficient) that I have wished for 
you many times during this journey, particularly at 
Spa, where I imagined you might have been mend- 
ing every day as fast as I did ; and you are a base 
man to say that any such impediment as you men- 
tioned thwarted your journey ; for you were sure of 
a welcome share in everything we had. It were un- 
necessary to say this now, if we had no thoughts of 
ever going again ; but it is what I am strongly ad- 
vised to, though I should not much want it, and I 
am not averse : travelling agrees with me, and makes 
me good humoured. At home I am generally more 
nice than wise, but on the road nothing comes amiss. 
At Calais we were windbound four or five days and 
I was very well contented ; when the wind changed 


I was delighted to go. As impatience is generally 
my reigning distemper, you may imagine how 1 
must be alarmed at this sudden alteration, till I hap- 
pily recollected two instances, where I was myself. 
The one at Breda, where the innkeeper let drop ** if 
you mean to go” an hour and a half after we had 
told him fifty times that we positively would go on, 
The other at Amsterdam, where we met with a very 
incurious gentleman, who affirmed there was nothing 
worth seeing ; though, besides the town, which far 
surpassed my imagination, there happened to be a 
most famous fair. It is long since those two verses 
of Dryden’s “Cymon” are strictly applicable to me;— 

Her corn and cattle are her only care. 

And her supreme delight a country fair.” 

I shall forget to name my Irish friend; it is Mr. 
Coote. He is in all appearance a modest, well-bred, 
splenetic, good-natured man. I had then one of 
these qualifications more than was pleasant, and so 
we became acquainted. He has a very great regard 
for you, sir; and there we agreed again. We were 
all highly pleased with him. He seems to have a 
better way of thinking than is common, and not to 
want for sense or good humour. I tell you that I do 
not use exercise ; designedly never eat or drink what 
can disagree with me, but am no more certain of my 
stomach than of my mind ; at sometimes proof 
against anything, and at other times too easily 
shocked ; but time and care can certainly make a 
strong defence. I will obey your commands, and so 
will his grace, concerning Mrs. Barber, as soon as we 
come to London, where we stayed but three days. 
We are now at Amesbury ; but pray direct for me at 
London. I doubt we can do her but little good ; for 
as to my part, I have few acquaintance and little in- 
terest. I will believe everything you say of her, 
though I have hitherto ever had a natural aversion 
to a poetess. 

I am come almost to the end of my paper before I 
have half done with you. It was a rule I remember 
with poor Mr. Gay and me never to exceed three 
pages. I long to hoar from you, that I may have an 
excuse to write again ; for I doubt it would be carry- 
ing the joke too far to trouble you too often. Adieu, 
lear sir ; health and happiness attend you ever. 

1 fear 1 have written so very ill that I am quite 
unintelligible. His grace is very much yours. 

FROM MRS. PRATT. 

London, Noveralwjr 10, 1733. 

Sir,— N ot many days ago I had the pleasure of yours 
by Mrs. Barber, whose turn seems to confirm the 
good impression you give of her. I want not more 
than your recommendation to engage my wishes to 
serve her, and also my endeavours, it any opportuity 
falls in my way. Are there no hopes of seeing you 
on this side of the water I Cannot the great number 
of your friends, and the great variety of conversation 
abounding here, be some kind of inducement to your 
coming among us? Is not Mr. Pope a temptation to 
one of your distinction to draw you this way" Even 
the variety of people in this great city might contri- 
bute to the amusement of your mind, as a journey 
and exercise would to your bodily health. 1 would 
use every argument 1 could think of to invite you 
hither, and consequently to preserve a life so bene- 
ficial to the public and so dear to all your friends. 
You have a spirit that should prevail against indo- 
lence, and bring you into a part of the world which 
calls aloud for your talents. This winter would fur- 
nish you with many opportunities of doing great 
good, as well as making a shining figure, which re- 
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fectioti gives me great hopes that you will think it 
a reasonable obligation ; as in that case, like Pitt's 
diamond, you would stand alone. I wish 1 had a 
house in some measure worthy to entertain a guest 
that should be so welcome to roe. You surprise me 
greatly in telling me that my lord Shelburne and you 
have not met, although he has been some time in 
Dublin and to my knowledge is one of your great 
admirers. Why do not you send to my lord Dun- 
kerin, who undoubtedly wants only that encourage- 
ment to wait upon you! You see I want none to 
embrace the opportunity of assuring you that I am, 
With great esteem, respect, and affection, your very 
obliged and most humble servant, H. Pratt. 

PROM ALDERMAN BARBER. 

(When the year of his being lord-mayor had expired.) 

London, November 17, 1733. 

As I have now got rid of the plague of grandeur, 
and all its dependencies, I take this first opportunity 
to pay my respects to you, sir, which I beg ])ardoii 
for not doing sooner. The transition from Gold- 
smiths’-hall** to Queen-square is hardly credible ; for 
in one view to imagine the constant hurry, noise, and 
impertinence I lay under from morning till night, in 
opposition to the peace, the quiet, and great tranquil- 
lity I feel in my little retirement, makes me pity 
your great men, who certainly must be strangers to 
the great pleasure I now enjoy. 

Before I left my office I took care to do justice to 
Mr. Pilkington, who has received more than I men- 
tioned, and indeed more than any chaplain ever had 
before, viz. : — 

Of the city. £ «. d. 

Salary . . . . 20 0 0 

Gratuity . . . , 25 0 0 

Gratuity extraordinary . 21 0 0 

£06 0 0 

From ray lord-mayor . . . 50 0 0 

Five sermons preached before the mayor 10 0 0 
For a copy of one sermon printed . 4 0 0 

£130 0 0 

St. Paul’s happened to be shut up in the summer 
for two months, when the mayor went on Sundays 
to his own chapel at Guildhall, and his chaplain read 
prayers for eight Sunday mornings only ; for which 
the mayor got him from the court of aldermen 
twenty guineas. 

I have been the more particular in this account 
because I know your great punctuality in things of 
this nature, as well as to do myself justice. How 
much he may be a gainer by coming over I cannot 
tell; hut if he had pleased to have lived near the 
hall, as he might, in a lodging of ten or twelve pounds 
a-year, he need not have kept a man (for I had more 
for show than business), nor given the extravagant 
sum of thirty pounds a-year for lodgings ; he might 
have saved something in those articles. Had he lived 
in the city, I should now and then have had the 
favour of his company in an evening ; but his living 
from me brought him into company, and among the 
rest into that of Mr. Edward Walpole, from whom 
he has great dependencies. 

I recommended him to Mr. alderman Champion, 
who got the primate’s wife’s brother to write in his 
favour to the primate. And he talks of the living 
of Colerain’s being vacant ; if it be, I will do him 
what service I can. 

Thus, sir, I have discharged myself of the dut^^, 
you laid upon me in relation to that gentleman, 
which 1 hope will be to your satisfaction ; for I will 

1 The ufficial residence of the lord-mayor of London 


never be ungrateful, though I have met with it 
queuCly myself. 

All your friends in town are well and in high 
spirits. Lord Bolingbroke complains you do not write 
to him. Poor Mrs. Barber has the gout, but is better. 
It was a great mortification to me that you did not 
come and eat some custard ; but 1 hope your health 
will permit your coming next summer. We rejoice 
much at my brother French’s success. I know you 
do not deal in news, so I send you none. Pray God 
continue your health, and believe me always, with 
the greatest sincerity, sir, your most obedient and 
most obliged humble servant, John Barber. 
P.S. Why Mr, Pilkington should send his wife 
home in the midst of winter, or why he should stay 
here an hour after her, are questions not easily 
answered. 1 am not of his council. 

FROM THE ( OUNTESS GRANVILLE.- 

Hawnes, Novenber 27, 1733. 

Dear Sjr. — I have received the honour of your com- 
mands, and shall obey them ; for I am very proud of 
your remembrance. I do not know we ever quar- 
relled ; but if we did, I am as good a Christian as you 
are, in perfect charity with you. My son, my daughter, 
and all our olive-branches salute you most tenderly. 
I never wished so much as I do now that 1 were 
bright and had a genius which could entertain you, 
in return for the many excellent things that enter- 
tain me daily, which I read over and over with fresh 
delight. Will you never come into England, and 
make Hawnes your road ? You will find nothing 
here to offend you ; for 1 am a hermit, and live in 
my chimney-corner, and have no ambition, but that 
you will believe 1 am the charming dean’s most obe- 
dient humble servant, Granville, 

FROM MRS. CONDUITT.'’ 

George-street, November 29, 1733. 
Sir, — Mrs. Barber did not deliver your letter till after 
the intended wedding brought me liilher. She has as 
much a better title to the favour of her sex than 
poetry can give her, as truth is better than fiction, 
and shall have my best assistance. But the town hag 
been so long invited into the subscription that most 
people have already refused or accepted, and Mr. 
Conduitt has long since done the latter. 

I should have guessed your holiness would rather 
have laid than called up the ghost of my departed 
friendship, which, since you are brave enough to face, 
you will find divested of every terror but the remorse 
that you were abandoned to be an alien to your 
friends, your country, and yourself. Not to renew 
an acquaintance with one who can twenty years after 
remember a bare intention to serve him, would be to 
throw away a prize I am not now able to re-purchase ; 
therefore when you return to England I shall try to 
excel in what I am very sorry you want, a nurse ; in 
the mean time I am exercising that gift to preserve 
one who is your devoted admirer. 

Lord Harvey has written a bitter copy cf verses 
upon Dr, Sherwin for publishing (as it is said) his 
lordship’s epistle, which must have set your brother 
Pope's spirits all a-workiiig. 

Thomson is far advanced in a poem of 2000 lines, 
deducing liberty from the patriarchs to the present 
times, which, if we may judge from the press, is now 
in full vigour. But I forget I am writing to one 
who has the power of the keys of Parnassus, and that 

- Widow and relict of George lord Carteret, and daughter ol 
John Granville, earl of Bath. 

* Thus indorsed by the dean ‘*My old friend Mrs. Barton, 

I now Mrs. Conduitt.’^ 
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tlie only merit my letter can have is brevity. Please 
therefore to place the profit I had in your long one 
to your fund of charity, which carries no interest, 
and to add to your prayers and good wishes now and 
then a line to, sir, your obedient humble servant, 

, C. CONDIJITT, 

Mrs. Barber, whom I had sent to dine with us, is in 
bed with the gout and has not j'et sent me her 
proposals. 

FROM CHARLES COOTE. ESQ. 

^ ^ London. December 13, 17M. 

Sm,— Being indebted solely to you for a most valu- 
able acquaintance with the duke and duchess of 
Queensberry and some other of your friends, 1 ought 
to have acknowledged it before. It is a common 
stratagem of mine, and has always succeeded, to give 
hints in proper places of your allowing me to some 
degree of personal acquaintance with you, and I owe 
to it most of the agreeable hours I passed at Spa this 
summer, where they were. I had strong temptations, 
especially at that distance, to give myself iiigh airs 
this way ; but finding the bare mention of my having 
been received by you in a most obliging manner 
was enough to do my business, and it being a fact I 
could make oath of, I kept within due bounds. Her 
grace, who would be the most agreeable woman in 
England though she were not the handsomest, has 
honoured me with her compliments to you with a 
walking-stick, the manufacture of Sf)a, where she 
had it made for you, and I ought to have delivered 
it two months ago ; accidents prevented my leaving 
this place, and it is not certain when I can ; so that 
I must send it to you by the first proper oppor- 
tunity, but could no longer delay your pleasure in 
knowing it, and hers when you shall acknowledge 
it. If I can be of any sort of service to you on thit 
side, your commands will find me at St. James's 
coffeehouse. I am, sir, your most obliged, humble 
servant, Chahi.es Cootb. 

FROM Dll. SHERIDAN.* 

December 20 , 1733. 

Dear Sir, — ^Yours I received, and if it was not that 
I have a good deal of company to sup at my house 
upon beef griskins I would go and play a game of 
backgammon with Mr. Worrall’s tables, and be after 
winning some of Mrs. Worrall’s coin; 1 would not 
fear to win a crown-piece of her money by playing 
sixpence halfpenny a time. She is a very good body 
and one that I have a great value for ; I wish my 
spouse were but half as good ; but of this I shall say 
nothing more till meeting. I hope my gossip De- 
lany’s spouse is upon the mending hand, for they 
tell me she has been lately much out of order. She 
is as good a woman as ever breathed, and it is a 
thousand pities that anything should ail her. God 
Almighty wish her well, for I am sure if she went 
off the doctor would not meet with her fellow. I 
hope nothing ails her but a brush. 

To-morrow I eat a bit with Mr. and Mrs. M‘G wyre : 
if you will make one, you will get as hearty a wel- 
come as if you were their own father, for nobody 
speaks better of you than they. My humble service 
to all friends and to yourself is the request of yours 
to command, Thady o Soli van, 

1 lodge hard by the Shovel in Francis- street. 

TO BIRS. PILKINGTON. 

1733, 

Madam, — You must shake off the leavings of your 
•ex. If you cannot keep a secret and take a chiding 

* iodoned. ** Dr. Sheridan’s insolence, in presuming to an- 
swer my eloquent Hibernicisms.” 


you will quickly be out of my sphere Corrigible 
people are to be chid ; those who are otherwise may 
be very safe from any lectures of mine j I should 
rather choose to indulge them in their follies than 
attempt to set them right. I desire you may not in- 
form your husband* of what has passed, for a reason 
I shall give you when I see you, which may be this 
evening, if you will. I am very sincerely your friend, 
Jonathan Swikt. 

I FROM MR. POPE. 

January 6, 1734. 

I NEVER think of you and can never write to you 
now without drawing many of those short sighs of 
wliich we have formerly talked ; the reflection bj)th 
of the friends vve have been depriv ed of by death, and 
of those from whom we are separated almost as eter- 
nally by absence, checks me to that degree that it 
takes away in a manner tlie })lea8ure (which yet I 
feel very sensibly too) of thinking 1 am now con- 
versing with you. You have been silent to me as to 
your works ; whether those printed here are or are 
not genuine. But one I am sure is yours ; and your 
method of concealing yourself puls me in mind of 
the Indian bird I have read of who hides his head in 
a hole while all liis feathers and tail stick out. Y’'ou 
will have immediately by several franks (even before 
it is here published) my “ Epistle to Lord Cohham,*' 
part of my Opus Maynuniy ami the last “ Essay on 
Man both which I conclude will be grateful to 
your bookseller on whom you please to bestow them 
80 early. There is a woman’s war declared against 
me by a certain lord ; his weapons aie the same which 
women and children use, a pin to scratch, and a squirt 
to bespatter : I wrote a sort of answer, but was 
ashamed to enter the lists with him, and after show- 
ing it to some people, suppressed it ; otherwise it 
was such as was worthy of him and worthy of me. 

1 was three weeks this autumn with lord Peter- 
borough, who rejoices in your doings and always 
speaks with the greatest affection of you 1 need not 
tell you who else do the same ; you may he sure 
almost all those whom 1 ever see or desire to see. 

I wonder not that B paid you no sort of civiPity 

while he was in Ireland ; he is too much a half-wit 
to love a true wit, and too much half honest to esteem 
any entire merit. I hope and I think he hates me 
too, and I will do my best to make him ; he is so 
insupportably insolent in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place that I must affront him 
to get rid of it. That strict neutrality as to puoUc 
parties which I have constantly observed in all iny 
writings I think gives me the more title to attack 
such men as slander and belie my character in pri- 
vate to those who know me not. Yet even this is 
a liberty I will never take unless at the same time 
they are pests to private society or mischievous mem- 
bers of the public, that is to say, unless they are ene* 
mies to all men as well as to me. Pray write to me 
when you can ; if ever I can come to you I will ; if not, 
may Providence be our friend and our guard through 
this simple world, where nothing is valuable but 
sense and friendship. Adieu, dear sir, may health 
attend your years, and then may many years b« 
added to you. 

P.S. I am Just now told a very curious lady inteiidr 
to write to you to pump you about some poemt 
said to be yours. Pray tell her that you have not 
answered me on the same questions, and that 1 
shall take it as a thing never to be forgiven from 

a This letter wsis o(x;asionc<l V*y some accounts from lA)iidof 
relative to Mr Pilkington, which Mrs. Pilkington hyM given ni 
at large iuher Memoirs, vt.il i. ». U)b. 
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jrbu it ]^ou tell another what you have concealed 
om me. 

TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

January, 1734. 

My Lord,— I t has been ray great misfortune that 
•ince your grace’s return to this kingdom I have not 
been able to attend you, as my duty and gratitude 
for your favours as well as the honour of having been 
so many years known to you obliged me to do. I 
have been pursued by two old disorders, a giddinees 
and deafness, which used to leave me in three or 
four weeks, but now have continued four months. 
Thus I am put under a necessity to write what I 
would rather have chosen to say in your grace’s 
presence. 

On Monday last week towards evening there came 
to the deanery one Mr. Bettesworth ; who, being told 
by the servants that I was gone to a friend’s house, » 
went thither to inquire for me, and was admitted into 
the street parlour. I left my company in the back 
room and went to him. He began with asking me 
“ whether 1 were the author of certain verses where- 
in he was reflected on.” The singularity of the man, 
in his countenance, manner, action, style, and tone of 
voice, made me call to mind that I had once seen 
him about two or three years ago at Mr. Ludlow’s 
country-house. But I could not recollect his name ; 
and of what calling he might be I had never heard. 

I therefore desired to know who and what he was ; 
said “ 1 had heard of some such verses, but knew no • 
more.” He then signified to me “ that he waa a | 
serjeant-at-law and a member of parliament.” After 
which he repeated the lines that concerned him with 
great emphasis ; said “ I was mistaken in one thing, 
for he assured me he was no booby, but owned him- 
self to be a coxcomb.” However, that being a point 
of controversy wlierein I had no concern, T let it 
drop. As to the verses, he insisted, “ that by his 
taste and skill in poetry he was as sure I wrote 
them as if he had seen them fall from my pen.” But 
I found the chief weight of his argument lay upon 
two words that rhymed to his name, which he knew 
could come from none but me. He then told me | 
“ that, since I would not own the verses, and that 
since he could not get satisfaction by any course of 
law, he would get it by his pen, and show the world 
what a man I was.” When he began to grow over- 
warm and eloquent I called in the gentleman of the 
house from the room adjoining ; and the serjeant, 
going on with less turbulence, went away. He had 
a footman in the hall during all his talk, who was to 
have opened the door for one or more fellows, as he 
has since reported ; and likewise that he had a sharp 
knife in his pocket, ready to stab or maim me. But 
the master and mistress of the house, who knew his 
character and could hear every word from the room 
they were in, had prepared a sufficient defence in 
such a case, as they afterward told me. He has 
since related to five hundred persons of all ranks 
about five hundred falsehoods of this conversation, 
of my fears and his own brutalities, against all pro- 
bability as well as fact ; and some of them, as I have 
been assured, even in the presence of your grace. 
His meanings and his movements were indeed peevish 
enough, but his words were not. He threatened me 
with nothing but his pen, yet owned he had no pre- 
tence to wit. And indeed I am heartily glad for his 
own sake that he proceeded no farther, for the least ;| 
uproar would have called his nearest neighbours first 
to my assistance, and next to the manifest danger of 
his life ; and I would not willingly have even a dog 
killed upon ray account. Ever since he has amused 
a ITie Rev. Mr. Worrall’s I 


himself with declaring in all companies, C‘spocial)| 
before bishops and lords and members of parlament, 
his resolutions for vengeance and the several man- 
ners by which he will put it in execution. 

It is only to the advice of some judicious friends 
that your grace owes the trouble of this letter ; for 
though I may be dispirited enough by sickness asid 
years, yet I have little reason to apprehend any dan- 
ger from that man ; and those who seem to have 
m ^st regard for my safety are no more apprehensive 
than myself, especially such as best know his charac- 
ter; for his very enemies and even his ridiculers, 
who are of the two by far the greater number, allow 
him to be a peaceable man in all things except his 
words, his rhetorical actions, his looks, and his 
hatred to the clergy ; which however are all known 
by abundance of experience to be perfectly harmless, 
and particularly as to the clergy. 1 do not doubt but, 
if he will be so good to continue steadfast in his 
principles and practices, he may at proper junctures 
contribute very much to the honour and interests of 
that reverend body, as well as employ and improve 
the wit of many young gentlemen in the city, the 
university, and the rest of the kingdom. 

What I have said to your grace is only meant as a 
poor endeavour to preserve myself in your good 
opinion and in the continuance of your favour. I 
am, with the highest respect, &c 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

March 2, 1734. 

I AM extremely glad to hear you are got well again ; 
and I do assure you it was no point of ceremony 
made me forbear writing, but the downright fear of 
being troublesome. If you have got oft’ your deaf- 
ness, that is a happiness I doubt poor lady Suffolk, 
will never have ; for she does not mend, if she does 
not grow rather worse. But we ladies are famous 
for straining our voices upon the bad occasion of 
anger; and sure then it is hard if it is not more 
agreeable to do it for the sake of friendship. By the 
histories I hear from Ireland, Bettesworth, in the 
midst of your illness, did not think your pen lay 
';dle;‘’‘ but this good you had from it, that such a 
Toublesome fellow made your friends and neigh- 
bours show they could exert themselves for your 
sake, Mrs. Floyd has passed this winter rather 
better than the last ; but cold weather is a great 
enemy of hers ; and when you see her I fear you 
will find that, though the goodness of the “ composi- 
tion”** will always hold, yet so many winters have 
taken the beauty of it entirely cff. It grows now 
near the time that I have hopes you will soon part 
with my duke and duchess. I always used to be 
ler doctor ; I wish you would allow me to be yours, 
and take my advice, and try how the change of air 
would mend your constitution ; but I fear you will 
not. However, God bless you ; and adieu. 

* About this time nn attempt was made to repeal tlie test act 
ID Ireland ; and the dissenters, on this occasion, affei^tedtocall 
themselves brother protestants and fellow-chiistiaus” with 
the members of tlie established church. This the «lean made the 
subject of a short copv of verses, in which there is a passage 
;hai so provoked one Bettesworth, a lawyer and memi>er of die 
^isli parliament, that he swore to revenge himself, either by 
naiming or murdering the author ; and for this purpose he en- 
;nged his fontmau with two ruffians to secure tlie dean wher- 
ver he could bo found. As soon as this oath and attempt of 
Bettesworth wore known, thirty of the nobility and gentry of St. 
Patrick’s waited upon the dean in form ; and presented a papwr 
subscribed witii their names, in which they solemnly engagM, 
in behalf of themselves and the rest of the liberty, to defend hlf 
lerson and fortune, as the friend and benefactor of his eouutiy. 

” And call’d the happy composition Floyd.” Ste Switfs 
“ Receipt to make a Beauty.” 
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FROM THE DUCHESS OF QUKENSBERRY. 

London, March 4, 1734. 

Dear Sir, — If ever lying was necesBary, I fear it is 
so at present, for no truth can furnish me with suffi- 
cient excuse for not having written long ago ; there- 
fore I have been strongly tempted to disown having 
received any return to my letters which 1 wrote to you 
since my return to these parts ; but upon more mature 
deliberation, I have convinced myself that it is better 
rather to confess my fault than to give you any 
handle to suspect my truth for the future. I wish 
everybody was as timorous as myself, and then lying 
and deceit would never be so much in the fashion as 
it has and will be for many ages past and to come. 
I remember you once told me always to sit down to 
write when I was in good health and good humour ; 
neither of them have been perfect of some time. 
The first has been interrupted by perpetual colds 
and pains in my face and teeth. My temper, by 
these trying truths which I am about to tell you, 
viz. a journey to Scotland, where we have been 
going every week and every day since Christmas ; 
the uncertainty of which, and being consequently un- 
settled, is even worse than the thing itself. This is 
not all; by these means I have been obliged to send 
a little boy (who has been my constant companion 
ever since he was born, and who is not seven years 
old till next July) to school a full year before it was 
necessary or proper. The doing this I own has 
damped my spirits more than was reasonable, though 
it was by his own desire; and that I am persuaded 
he is well taken care of, both by the master and his 
own brother, who is fond of him, and so would you 
be if you knew him ; for he has more sense than 
above half the world. The other is a fine boy, and 
grown very strong and healthy. I am much obliged 
to you for reproving me that I did not tell you so 
before. I am in great hopes to live to see them both 
men ; therefore pray advise me what to do with 
them after they have gone through the school ; for I 
imagine that just then is the most difficult part of 
their education, Mr. Locke, with whom I cannot 
help differing in some things, makes a full stop there; 
and I never heard of any other that ever mentioned, 
or at least published, any helps for children at that 
time of life which I apprehend to be the most material. 

There is a good deal of impertinence in filling two 
sides of paper about me and mine ; but I own at 
present my whole thoughts are so much employed 
on the latter, that I involuntarily think and talk of 
little else. To-morrow will be acted a new play of 
our friend Mr. Gay’s [“ The Distressed Wife”] ; we 
stay on purpose now for that, and shall go on Thurs- 
day for Edinburgh, where the greatest good I can 
expect or hope for is a line from you. Mrs. Barber 
has met with a good deal of trouble ; I have not 
seen her I fancy for that reason ; but we shall leave 
our guineas for her with Mr. Pope or my brother. 

I wish you all health and prosperity. I will not 
wish you devoid of all trouble and vexation, because 
I think a moderate share is a great encouragement 
to good spirits ; but may you never meet with more 
than is absolutely necessary to be pleasant. 

Adieu, dear sir. If you will oblige me, you must do 
me the justice to believe I am your most faithful friend. 

PROM FRANCIS GRANT, ESQ. 

[A London merchant] 

London, March 14, 1734. 

Very Reverend Sir, — Though I have been long 
an admirer of your wit and learning, I have not leas 
valued and esteemed your public spirit and great* 
aifiection to your native country. These valuable 
ingredients in your character persuade me to propose 
to you what I apprehend may be for your country’s 


benefit, and that you will excuse my taking the 
liberty to do it. As good principles dispose you, 
your real merit, happily united with them, gives you 
weight and influence to promote the public good ; to 
which I am well assured your country owes not only 
the escaping many evils, but the establishment of 
many valuable articles for the increase of their wealth 
and strength. Though I am not a native of Ireland, 
I have always regarded it as so connected with this 
country, that the natives of both islands ought mu- 
tually to study and advance the advantage of each 
other. And it is in consequence of this principle 
that I offer to your consideration that your country- 
men should heartily engage in and pursue the white- 
herring and cod fishing. This is a branch of trade 
which Providence has given opportunity to follow in 
both countries; neither can they prejudice one 
another, as there may be consumplion for all that 
may be caught on both islands. There is nothing 
that would so effectually employ your poor and pre- 
vent their going abroad, considering the great variety 
of trades necessary in this undertaking ; it would 
also increase the consumption of your home manufac- 
tures, and increase the balance of your foreign trade. 

The north and north-east parts of your island 
lie exceeding well both for the cod and lierring 
fishing, as will appear to you from their course, 
which is described in the enclosed pamphlet, if you 
take the trouble to look upon it ; but encourage- 
ments are necessary to support a new undertaking 
in its infancy, because they are always at the begin- 
ning liable to charges and inconveniences, which 
discourage private adventurers, if not supported by 
the public. I have with great pleasure read in the 
minutes of your parliament of late years several in- 
stances of their zeal for their country’s good, which 
inclines me to believe they would readily receive and 
encourage a proposition of this nature if properly 
introduced and recommended to them ; and I shall 
reckon it a particular good fortune if I could suggest 
what would be acceptable to you and them, I have 
been desirous to establish and improve this valuable 
branch of commerce in Britain, for which reason I 
have applied myself to it several years last past, 
and examined it in all its shapes, from whence I 
flatter myself to have acquired a thorough knowledge 
in the matter ; and I am, with other gentlemen, en- 
deavouring to obtain the necessary encouragements 
for it here ; but it being late before we moved ia 
our application, and appearance of a short session, I 
am afraid we shall make little progress at this time. 
Not being sufficiently acquainted with your laws and 
constitutions, I cannot take upon me to say what 
may be proper encouragements in your country : yet 
I may freely venture to assert one proposition to 
which every one must assent, that it is the interest 
of any nation to grant premiums and bounties for 
the encouragement of any one branch of trade, 
which in proportion to what is paid by the public, 
and when that is paid only to its own subjects, brings 
into the kingdom ten times the value. And I may 
with equal safety .advance this other proposition, 
that no article of trade better deserves encourage- 
ment from both Britain and Ireland than the fishing 
does ; or that might be made of so great consequence 
and general benefit to both ; to which I believe I 
may add that there is not any business more natural 
to either, or the establishment whereof would re- 
ceive more universal approbation and applause. 

These things from my opinion of your character 
I thought I might take the liberty to trouble you 
with ; which I was the more readily induced to as 
it furnished me an opportunity of declaring that 1 
am, with great esteem, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant Francis Qramt 
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P. S. If you have any commands for m«, or that you 
think I may be any ways useful in explaining or 
promoting this subject, I shall with pleaisure obey 
you ; in which case you may direct for me, mer- 
chant, in London. 


TO FRANCIS GRANT. ESQ. 

Dublin, March 93, 1784. 

Sir, — T return you my hearty thanks for your letter 
and discourse upon the fishery ; you discover in both 
a true love of your country, and (excepting your 
civilities to me) a very good judgment, good wishes 
to this ruined kingdom, and a perfect knowledge in 
tlie subject you treat. But you are more temperate 
than I, and consequently much wiser ; for cor- 
ruptions are apt to make me impatient and give 
offence, which you prudently avoid. 

Ever since I began to think, I was enraged at the 
folly of England in suffering the Dutch to have 
almost the whole advantage of our fishery just under 
our noses. 

The last lord Wemyss told me he was governor of 
a castle in Scotlamcl, near which the Dutch used to 
fish ; he sent to them, in a civil manner, to desire 
they would send him some fish, which they brutishly 
refused ; whereupon he ordered three or four cannon 
to be discharged from the castle, (for their boats 
were in read) of the shot,) and immediately they 
sent him more than he wanted. 

The Dutch are like a knot of sharpers among a 
parcel of honest gentlemen, who think they under- 
stand play, and are bubjbled of their money. I love 
tliein for the love they have to their country ; which, 
however, is no virtue in them, because it is their 
private interest, which is directly contrary in Eng- 
land. In the queen's time I did often press the 
lord-treasurer, Oxford and others of the ministry 
upon this very subject; but the answer was, “We 
must not offend the Dutch who at that very time 
were opposing us in all our steps toward a peace. 

I laughed to see the zeal that ministry had about the 
fisliing at Newfoundland, (1 think,) while no care 
was taken against the Dutch fishing just at our doors. 

As to my native country, I happened indeed by 
a perfect accident to be born here, my mother being 
left here from returning to her house at Leicester, 
and I was a year old before .1 was sent to England ; 
and thus I am a Teague, or an Irishman, or what 
people please, although the best part of my life was 
in England. 

What I did for this country was from perfect 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, for which I had 
a proclamation against me of 300^, which my old 
friend, my lord Carteret, was forced to consent to 
tiie very first or second night of his arrival hither. 
The crime was that of writing against a project of 
one Wood, an ironmonger, to coin 100,000/. in half- 
pence not worth a sixth part of the money, which 
was laid before the people in so plain a manner 
that they all refused it : and so the nation was pre- 
served from immediate ruin. 

I have done some smaller services to this kingdom, 
but 1 can do no more. I have too many years upon 
me, and have too much sickness. I am out of favour 
at court, where I was well received, during two sum- 
mers, six or seven years ago. The governing people 
here do not love me. For, as corrupt as England is, 
it is a habitation of saints in comparison of Irela^. 

We are si s and kn s, and fools ; and all, but 

bishops and people in employments, beggars. The 
cash of Ireland does not amount to 200,000/. ; the 
few honest men among us are dead -hearted, poor> 
and out of favour and power. 


I talked to two or three gentlemen of this house 
of commons now sitting here : and mentioning your 
•cheme, showed how very advantageous it would be 
to Ireland. They agreed with me j but said that, if 
such a thing were proposed, the members would all 
go out, as at a thing they had no concern in. 

I believe the people of Lapland or the Hotten* 
tots are not so miserable a people as we ; for op- 
pression, supported by power, will infallibly intro- 
duce slavish principles. I am afraid that, even in 
England, your proposal will come to nothing. There 
is not virtue enough left among mankind. If your 
scheme should pass into an act, it will become a job ; 

your sanguine temper will cool : r s will be the 

only gainers. Party and faction will intermingle 
and defeat the most essential parts of the whole de- 
sign. Standing armies in times of peace, projects 
of excise, and bribing at elections, are all you are 
like to be employed in, not forgetting septennial 
parliaments, directly against the old Whig principles, 
which always have been mine. 

A gentleman of this kingdom, about three years 
joined with some others in a fishery here in the 
northern parts: they advanced 200/. by way of trial; 
they got men from Orkney to cure their fish, who 
understood it well. Hut the vulgar folks of Ireland 
are so lazy and so knavish that it turned to no ac- 
count, nor would anybody join with them ; and so 
the matter fell, and they lost two-thirds of their 
money. Oppressed beggars are always knaves ; and 
I believe there hardly are any other among us. 
They had rather gain a shilling by knavery than 
five pounds by honest dealing. They lost 30,000/. 
a-year for ever in the time of the plague at Marseilles, 
when the Spaniards would have bought all their linen 
from Ireland, but the merchants and the weavers sent 
over such abominable linen that it was all returned 
back or sold for a fourth part of the value. This is 
our condition, which you may please to pity, but 
never can mend. I wish you good success with all 
my heart. 1 have always loved good projects, but 
have always found them to miscarry. I am, sir, with 
true esteem for your good intentions, your most obe- 
dient servant, Jonathan Swift. 

P.S. If I can be of any service to you in this 
kingdom, I shall be. glad you will employ me. 


FROM LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

April It. 1784 

Keverend and dear Sir,— I have received yours 
of the 16th of February very lately ; butliave not yet 
seen the person who brought it, nor am likely to 
see him, unless he finds me out in my retreat. Our 
friend Pope is in town, and to him I send this letter ; 
for he tells me he can forward it to you by the hands 
of one of our common friends, if I can do Mr. 
Faulkner any service I shall certainly do it, because 
I shall catch at any opportunity of pleasing you; but 
my help in a project of subscription will, I fear, 
avail him little. I live much out of the world, and 
I do not blush to own that I am out of fashion in it. 
My wife, who is extremely obliged to you for your 
kind remembrance of her, and who desires me to say 
all the fond tilings from her to you which I know 
she thinks, enjoys a precarious health, easily shaken 
and sometimes interrupted by fits of severe pain, 
but upon the whole much better than it has been 
these five years. I walk down hill easily and lei- 
surely enough, except when a strong disposition to 
the jaundice (that I have long carried about me) 
gives me a shove. I guard against it as well as ' 
can ; the censors say not as well as I might. Tot 
sedentary a life hurts me, and yet I do not care 
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lead any other, for aauntering about my grounds is 
liot exercise. I say 1 will be very active this sum- 
mer, and 1 will try to keep my word. Riding is 
our panacea ; and Bathurst is younger than his sons 
y observing the same regimen. If I can keep where 
1 am a few years longer I shall be satisfied ; for I 
havt something, and not much, to do before I die. 

I know by experience one cannot serve the j)re8ent : 
age. About posterity one may flatter one’s self, and 
I have a mind to write to the next age. You have 
seen, I doubt not, the ethic epistles, and though 
they go a little into metaphysics, I persuade myself 
you both understand and approve them ; the first 
book being finislied, the others will soon follow, for 
many of them are writ, or crayoned out. What are 
you doing! — Good, I am sure. But of what kind! 
Pray, Mr. Dean, be a little more cautious in your 
recommendations. 1 took care a year ago to remove 
some obstacles that might have hindered the success 
of one of your recommendations, and I have lieartily 
repented of it since. The fellow wants morals, and, 
as I hear, decency sometimes. You have had ac- 
counts 1 presume which will not leave you at a loss 
to guess whom I mean. Is there no hope left of 
seeing you once more in this island! I often wish 
myself out of it, and I shall wish so much more if it 
is impossible do voisincr (I know no English word 
to say the same thing) with you. Adieu, dear sir ; 
no man living preserves a higher esteem or a more 
warm and sincere friendship for you than I do. 

FROM LORD CARTKRKT. 

Jormyn-streot, April 13, 1734. 

Sin, — I had the honour of your letter, which gave 
me a considerable pleasure to see .that I am not so 
much out of your thoughts but that you can take 
notice of events that happen in my family. I need 
not say that these alliances^ are very agreeable to 
me ; but that they are so to my friends adds much 
to the satisfaction I receive from them. They cer- 
tainly enable me ^o contract my desires, which is no 
inconsiderable step towards b( ing happy. As to 
other things, I go on as well as I can ; and now and 
then ob8er\e that I have more friends now than I 
had when I was in a situation to do them service. 
This may be a delusion; however, it is a pleasing 
one. And I have more reason to believe a man, now 
I can do him no good, than I had when I could do 
him favours, which the greatest philosophers are some- 
times tempted to solicit their friends about. I shall 
continue to serve Mrs. Barber, by recommending 
her, as occasion shall offer, where it is necessary ; 
but yon have done that so effectually that nothing 
need be said to those to whom yon have said any- 
thing in her behalf. I hope Dr. Dolany is, as he 
always used to be, cheerful in himself and agreeable 
to all that know him, and that he by this time is 
convinced that the world is not worthy of so much 
speculation as he has bestowed upon some matters. 
Lady Worsley, my wife, and daughters, to whom I 
have shown your letter, not h)rgctting my mother, 
present their humble sevice to you. And 1 desire 
to recommend the whole family, as ^^e\i as myself, 
to the continuance of your favour. I am, sir, with 
the greatest respect, your most humble and most 
obedient servant, Carteret. 

TO MISS HOADLY. 

[Daughter of the aichliisliop of Dublin. J 

June 4, 1734. 

MadaM, — When I lived in England, once every year I 
issued out an edict, commanding that all ladies of wit 
• His lorilahip's third daughter, Georgina Carolina, was mar- 
ked Feb. 14. 1734, to the honourable John Speueer 
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sense, merit, and quality, who had an ambition to b« 
acquainted with me, should make the first advances at 
their peril ; which edict, you may believe, was univer- 
sally obeyed. When (raucli against my will) I came 
to live in this kingdom, 1 pul)lished the same edict; 
only, the harvest here being not altogether so plentiful, 

I confined myself to a smaller compass. This made 
me often wonder how you came so long to neglect your 
[luty ; for, if you pretend ignorance, I may produce 
legal witnesses against you. 

J have heard of a judge bribed with a pig, but it 
was discovered by the squeaking; and therefore, you 
have been so politic as to send me a dead one, which 
can tell no tales. Your present of butter was made 
with the same design, as a known court practice, to 
grease my fist that I might keep silence. These are 
great ofleiices, contrived on purpose to corrupt my 
integrity. And besides, 1 apprehend, that if 1 should 
wait on yon to return my thanks, you will deny that 
the pig and butter were any advances at all on your 
side, and give out that I made them first ; by which 1 
may endanger the fundamental jnivilege that I have 
kepi so many years i.ii tWo kingdoms, at least make it 
a jK)int of controversy. However, I have two ways 
to be revenged ; first, 1 will let all the ladies of my 
acquaintance know, that you, tlie sole daughter and 
child of his grace of Dublin, are so mean as to descend 
to understand housewifery ; wbicli every girl of this 
town, who can afford six})ence a-montb for a chair 
would scorn to be thought to have the least knowledge 
in; and this will give you as ill a reputation as if 
yon had been caught in the fact of reading a history, 
or handling a needle, or working in a field at Tal- 
lagh. My other revenge shalF be this: when my 
lord’s gentlemfui delivered nis message, after I put 
him some questions, he drew out a pa})er contain- 
ing your directions, and in your hand; 1 said it 
properly belonged to me; and wlien 1 had read it, 

I put it in my pocket, and am ready to swear, when 
lawfully called, that it is written in a fair hand, 
rightly s})elt, and good plain sense. You now may 
see 1 have you at mercy ; for upon the least of- 
fence given, I will show tin; })aper to every female 
scrawler I meet, who will soon spread about the 
town that your writing and spelling are ungen 
feel and unfashionable, more like a parson than a 
lady. 

1 suppose by this time you are willing to submit, 
and therefore I desire you may stint me to two china 
bowls of blitter a-week ; for my breakfast is that of a 
sickly man, rice gruel ; and I am wholly a stranger to 
tea and collee, the companions of bread and butter 1 
received my third, bowl last night, and 1 think my 
second is almost Entire. I hope and believe my lord 
archbishop will teach bis neighbouring tenants and 
farmers a little English country management ; and I 
lay it upon you, madam, to bring housewilery in 
fashion among our ladies ; that, by your example, 
they may no longer pride themselves on their natural 
or affected ignorance. J am, with tlie truest respect 
and esteem, madam, your most obedient and obliged, 
&c., Jonathan Swift. 

I desire to present my most, &c., to his grace and tin 
ladies. 

FROM DR. JOHN STERN. ^ BISHOP OF CLOGIIER 
(UoghtT, Juno 25, 1734 

Mr. Dean, — I have a letter of yours of a very long 
date, and should, it may he, out of gtwd maiinevs, 
have answered if long since ; lint 1 tliought it wouiil 
be better to delay the answer 1 was then able to make, 
I to our first jirivate meeting, which 1 thought mignt Ihj 
! loou ; and for the same reason that delayed me tlien, I 
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•hall put^ofiT my defence till I have the pleasure of 
lialf an hour's private conversation with you, when I 
think 1 shall be able to clear myself from the heavy 
charges you bring against me; and therefore, not to 
take any further notice of that letter, I shall, in answer 
to your last, which I received by last post, return you 
my thanks for your having taken tiie same care about 
the 60/., which at your request I lent Joe Beaumont, 
whose circumstances at that time I was pretty much a 
stranger to, as you have taken about the money you 
lent him on the same occasion ; and os this shall serve 
for a full discharge of all demands I have on Joe's 
execution,® so 1 shall take it as a favour if you will 
take on you the trouble of disposing of that sum of 50/. 
as an augmentation to your own charitable fund, or 
to any other charitabb use you shall judge proper, 
and that I desire may be without any mention of my 
name. 

If you desire an acquittance in any other form, be 
pleased to draw one and I will sign it. I shall be 
proud of a visit in this mountainous country, being, 
notwithstanding any coolness or misunderstanding that 
has happened between us, as much as ever, your affec- 
tionate friend and servant John Clog her. 


FROM LORD BOUNGBROKE. 

From my farm, June 27, 1784. 

I THANK you, Mr. Dean ; or, to use a name to me more 
sacred, I thank you, my friend, for your letter of the 
23rd of May, which came to me by post. 1 answer it 
by the same conveyance ; and provided the diligent 
inspection of private men’s correspondence do not stop 
our letters, they have my leave to do, what they will do 
without it, to open and read them. If they expect to 
find anything which may do us hurt, or them good, 
their disappointment will give me pleasure, and in 
the proportion I shall imagine it gives them pain. 
I should have another pleasure, of higher relish, if 
our epistles were to be perused by persons of higher 
rank. And who knows, considering the mighty 
importance we are of, whetlicr that may not hapiieu i 
How would these persons stare to see such a thing as 
sincere cordial friendship subsist inviolate, and grow 
and strengthen from year to year, in spite of distance, 
absence, and mutual inutility. 

But enough on this. Let us turn to other subjects. 
I have read in the golden verses of Pythagoras, or in 
some other collection of wise apophthegms of the an- 
cients, that a man of business may talk of philosophy, 
—a man who has none may practise it. What do you 
think of this maxim ? Is it exact? I have a strange 
distrust of maxims. We make as many observations 
as our time, our knowledge, and the other means we 
have give us the opportunity of making on a physical 
matter. We find that they all correspond, and that 
one general proposition may be affirmed as the result 
of them. This we affirm, and, in consequence, this 
becomes a maxim among our followers, if we have any. 
Thus the king of Siam affirmed, that water was always 
in a fluid state ; and I doubt not but the Tala])oins 
(do they not call them so ?) held tliis maxim. Neither 
he nor Uiey had ever climbed the neighbouring moun- 
tains of Ava : their observations were confined to tl»e 
burning climate they inhabited. It is much the same 
in moral maxims, founded on observations of the con- 
duct of men ; for there are other moral maxims of 
universal truth, as there are moral duties of eternal 
obligation. We see what the conduct is, and we 
guess what the motives are, of great numbers of rs^n ; 
but then we see often at too great a distance, or 

® This execution was axainst the heirs or representatives of 
Mr. Beaumont, who had died several yean before the date of 
this letter. 


through a faulty medium ; we guess with muck 
uncertainty from a thousand reasons concerning a 
thing as various, as changing, as inconsistent as the 
heart of man. And even when we see right, ami 
guess right, we build our maxims on a small num. 
her of observations, (for such they are comj)aratively, 
how numerous soever they may be, taken by them- 
selves,) which our own age and our own country 
chiefly have presented to us. 

You and I have known one man in particular [the 
earl of Oxf )rd] , who affected business he often hin- 
dered, and never did; who had the honour among 
some, and the blame among others, of bringing 
about great revolutions in his own country, and in the 
general affairs of Euroi)e ; and who was, at the same 
time, the idlest creature living ; who was never more 
copious than in expressing, when that was the theme 
of the day, his indillerence to power, and his con 
tempt of what we call honours, such as titles, ribbons, 
&c., who should, to have been consistent, have ha(l 
this indiflerence, and have felt this contempt, since 
he knew neither how to use power nor how to wear 
honours, and yet who was jealous of one and fond of 
the other even to ridicule. This character seems sin- 
gular enough, and yet I have known some resembling 
it very much in general, and many exactly like it, in 
the strongest marks it bore. 

Now let us suppose that some Rochefoucault or 
other, some anthroponomical sage should discover a 
multitude of similar instances, and not stumble upon 
any one repugnant ; you and I should not, however, 
receive for a maxim, that he who affects business 
never does it ; nor this, that he who brings about great 
revolutions is always idle ; nor this, that he who ex- 
presses indifference to power and contempt of honours 
IS jealous of one and fond of the others. 

Proceed we now, dear doctor, to the application. A 
man in business and a man who is out of it may 
equally talk of philosophy; that is certain. The ques- 
tion is, whether the man in business may not practise 
it as well as the man out of business? I think he 
may in this sense as easily; but kure 1 am he may 
in this sense as usefully. If we look into the world, 
our part of it I mean, we shall find, 1 believe, few phi- 
losophers in business or out of business. The greatest 
part of the men I have seen in business, perhaps all of 
them, have been so far from acting on philosophical 
principles, that is on |.uinciples of reason and virtue, 
that they have not acted even on the highest principles 
of vice. 1 have not known a man of real ambition ; a 
man who sacrificed all his passions, or made them all 
subservient to that one; but 1 have known many 
whose vanity and whf)se avarice mimicked ambition. 
The greatest part of the men 1 have seen out of busi- 
ness have been so far from practising philosophy that 
they have lived in the world arrant triflers ; or retiring 
from it, have fallen into stupid indolence, and deserved 
such an inscription as Seneca meiitiui>s, in one of his 
letters to Lucilius, to have been put over the door oi 
one Vattia, “ s/Vws Vattia. But for all this 
I think that a man in business may practise philo- 
sophy as austerely to himself, and more beneficially 
to mankind, than a man out of it. The stoics 
were an aflected, pedantical sect ; but I have always 
approved that rule of the PortiqM, that a philo 
sopher was not to exempt himswf from the duties 
of society, neither in the community to which he 
particularly belonged, nor in the great community 
of mankind. Mencius and his master Confucius 
were strange metaphysicians, but they wei*e good 
moralists, and they divided their doctrines into three 
parts; the duties of a man, as an individual, as • 
member of a family, and as a member of a state. In 
shoit, a man may be, many men have been, and soinf 
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are, I believe, plnlosophers in business ; lie that can 
be so out of it can be so in it. 

But it is impossible to talk so much of piiilosophy 
and forget to speak of Pope. He is actually rambling 
from one friend’s house to another. He is now at Ci- 
rencester ; he came thither from my lord Cobham’s ; 
Hb came to my lord Cobham’s from Mr. Dormer’s ; 
to Mr. Dormer’s from London ; to London from 
Chiswick ; to Chiswick from my farm ; to my farm 
from his own garden; and he goes soon from lord 
Bathurst’s to lord Peterborough’s ; after which he 
returns to my ^arm again. The demon of verse sticks 
close to him. He has been imitating the satire of 
Horace, whici* begins Amhubaiarttm collegia pharmaco- 
polcCf &c., and has chosen rather to weaken the images 
than to Imrt chaste ears overmuch. He has sent it 
me ; but I shall keep his secret as he desires, and 
shall not, I think, return him the copy ; for the rogue 
has fixed a ridicule upon me, which some events of my 
life would seem perhaps to justify him in doing. I am 
glad you approve his moral essays. They will do 
more good than the sermons and writings of souie who 
had a mind to find great fault with them. And if the 
doctrines taught, hinted at, and im])lied in them, and 
the trains of consequences deducilde from these 
doctrines, were to be disputed in prose, I think he 
would have no reason to apprehend either the free- 
thinkers on one hand, or the narrow dogmatists on the 
other. Some few things may be expressed a little 
hardly, but none are, I believe, unintelligible. I 
will let him know your complaints of his silence ; 
which I wonder at the more because he has often 
spoke in such a manner as made me conclude you 
heard from him pretty regularly. Your compli- 
ments shall be paid likewise to the other friends you 
mention. 

You complain of the vast alteration which the 
last seven years have made iti you ; and do you 
believe, that they have not made proportionable 
alterations in us? Satisfy yourself they have. We 
all go the same road, and keep much the same 
stages. Let this consideration, therefore, not hin- 
der you from coming among us. You shall ride, 
walk, trifle, meddle, chide, and be as ill-bred os 
you please ; and the indulgence you receive on 
those heads you shall return on these or others. 
Adieu. 

I will speak to you about books next time I write, 
if I can recollect what I intended to say upon a passage 
in your letter ; or if anything else worth saying comes 
into my head. Adieu, my friend. 


FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, August 8, 1734. 

Good Mr. Dean, — It is now so long since I have 
troubled you with a letter that I am almost quite 
ashamed to do it now ; but the truth of the case is 
this, I cannot be longer easy any further to defer my 
making my due acknowledgments to you in the best 
manner I can, for tlie many kind remembrances I 
have received from under your own hand, and your 
obliging notice of me in your letters to Mr. Pope, &c. 
It was an extreme great pleasure to me to find that 
I still maintained a share in your thoughts, that 1 
was still worthy to receive your commands ; I did 
my best, I did all that lay in my power to obey 
them ; I wish there had been better success. I 
assure you this, that there is no person (I speak 
without excepting one) whose commands I would 
more readily obey than yours; I hope you will be 
so good as to indulge me, and make use of your 
DOwer often: I value myself not a little upon this 
score, and you see here how easy it is for you 
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to make one happy, which is more than can he 
said of . 

I shall now take the liberty to talk to you a little 
upon family affairs ; and my encouragement to do it 
proceeds from this, that ever since I have been so for- 
tunate to be acquainted with you, you have in the 
kindest manner always taken part in whatever fortune 
befell me or my family. 

Indulge, therefore, the fondness of a father to 
detain you so long as to give a sincere friend some 
account of the completing a great work, the disjposal 
of an only daughter in marriage, an^ in these times. 

The whole aflair was conducted with as much care 
and consideration as we were capable of : when we 
looked over and weighed the many offers that had been 
proposed to us, and what sort of creatures they were 
composed of, this person we have now chosen had the 
fairest and most unexceptionable character, and as his 
composition is the most unlike tlie generality of the 
young gentlemen of this age, which you will think was 
no small ingredient toward our approbation of him. 
As I hope and long much to see you in England, I 
believe when you see the duke^ you will be pleased 
with him, and you will not disapprove of our choice; 
as he is free from the prevailing qualifications of the 
present set of young jieople of quality, such as gaming, 
sharping, pilfering, lying, &c., &c., so, on the contrary 
he is endowed with qualifications they are strangers 
such os justice, honour, excellent temper both of miiul 
and body, aff’ability, living well with his own family ; 
and the manner in which he proposed himself was 
what became a gentleman and a man of honour. 
Thus you see I have given you a long account of 
tills affair, and the reasons v^hich induced us to con- 
sent to this match. I flatter myself that you will not 
be displeased with the account I have given you 
of the gentleman to whom we have given our 
daughter. 

My wife and my daughter desire your acceptance 
of their humble service, with many wishes for the en- 
joyment of your health, and would be very glad to 
see you over here. 

Mr. Pope has been upon the ramble above these 
two months : he is now with my lord Peterborough, 
near Southampton, where he proposes to stay some 
time. This morning died Willis, bishop of W'inches- 
ter, and is to be succeeded by Hoadley, and further I 
cannot say. 

Pray, has Mr. Jeb^ got any preferment? I was 
very glad to hear that he had a share in your good 
oj)inion : 1 hope he has done nothing to forfeit it. 
What has prevented Mr. Faulkner from sending over 
your works ?c he promised to send them over the end 
of last May at the furthest. I am, with true regard 
and esteem, sir, your most obliged and most fakiliful 
humble servant, Oxford. 


FROM LADY HOWTH. 

Kilfuuo, near Kilkenny, August 15, 1784. 
Sir, — To show you how much I covet your corresj>ond- 
ence, I would not even give myself time to rest; foi 
gratitude obliges me to return you thanks for all yoiUt 
favours, in particular your last, which quite cured me 
of my cold. I can as yet give you no account of this 
country, but that I have been mightily hurried, settling 
my little family. We all got safe here on Monday 

a William Bentinck, second duke of Portland, 
b An English clergyman, who, soon after the date of this let- 
ter, got very good preferment in the church of Ireland. In the 
year 1768 he was i>rebeudan of Christ church, Dublin, and 
rector of St Thomas’s in the East. 

c These were the first lour volumes in octavo, whidr were 
revised and corrected by Swift, as indeed were also the two sub 
sequent volumes, printed in tlie year 1738. 
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nigbt ; axia this day was tlie fair of Bennett^s bridge, 
where I had two gentlemen on purpose to look out fur 
a pad for you, but there was not one to be got; but if 
there be any such thing to be had as a good trotter, 
such a one as I know you like, I will have it. I do 
not know whether you will be as free in writing as you 
are in speaking; but I arn sure, were I at your elbow 
when you read this, you would bitl me go to a writing- 
school and a spelling-book. My lord joinsine in begging 
you will accept of our best wislies, and hope you will 
believe me to Iw, what I really am, your affectionate 
friend and hun^ble servant, Lucy Howth. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

August 16. 1734. 

Dear Dean, — A little before I go to Dublin I intend 
to kill a buck, and send you some of it. Mr. Hamil- 
ton has promised me that favour. He has the best and 
fattest venison I ever tasted ; and the finest boat, and 
the finest situation, and the finest house, and the finest 
hall, and the finest wife and children, and the finest 
way of living I ever met. You live in Dublin among 
a parcel of rabble ; I live at Castle Hamilton among 
gentlemen and ladies ; you live upon chaffed mutton, 

I live upon venison ; you drink benicarlo wune, I 
drink right French margose; you hear nothing but 
noise, with ravishing music my ears are delighted. If 
you were here you would never go back again. I 
fancy that I never shall ; and that I shall be able soon 
to keep my coach, and bring you down into this ely- i 
sium, which is both my taste and my choice. 

Pouvoir choisir, et choisir le meilleur, ce sont deux 
avantages qu’a le bon gofit. C'est done un des plus 
grands dons du ciel d'etre n6 homrne de bon choix. 
And to give you a samnle of my good choice, I choose 
to end with this French maxim, having no more to , 
write, but my love to my mistress and service to all 
friends. I am yours to the day of judgment, 

Thomas Sheridan. 

TO THE DUKE OF CHANDOS.a 

August 81, 1734. 

Mv Lord, — Although I have long had the honour to 
be an humble servant to your grace, yet I do not re- 
member to have ever written you a letter, at least since 
her majesty’s death. For this reason your grace will 
reasonably wonder to tind a man wholly forgotten 
begin a commerce by making a request. For which I 
can offer no other excuse than that frequent applica- 
tion has l)een made to me by many learned and worthy 
persons of this city and kingdom, who, having heard 
that 1 was not unknown to yon, seldom failed any op- 
portunity of pressing me to solicit your grace, of whose 
generous jiature fame has well informed them, to make 
a present of those ancient records, in paper or |)arch- 
merTt, which relate to this kingdom, that were formerly 
collected, as we have heard, hy the late earl of Cla- 
rendon, during his government here, and are now in 
your grace’s possession. They can be of no use in 
England, and the sight of them will be of little value 
to foreign virtuosi ; and tliey naturally belong to this 
poor kingdom. I could wish they were of great in- 
trinsic value, so as to be sold on the Exchange for 
1000/., because you would then part with them at 
tlie first hint, merely to gratify your darling passion 
of generosity and munificence : and yet, since they 
are only valuable in the place of their birth, like the 
rest of our natives, I hope you will be prevailed on to 
part with them at the humble request of many very 
deserving persons in this city and university. In r^-y 
turn for which bounty, the memory of it shall l>e pre- 
served in that honourable manner which so generous a 

" On this duke Swift wrote a severe epigram, beginning— 

** James Bridges and the dean at first were friends,” &c. 


patron of learning as your grace will be certainly pleased 
with. And at their request alone I desire your com- 
pliance, without the least mention of myself as any 
way instrumental. 

I entreat your grace's pardon for this interruption, 
and remain, with the greatest respect, my lonl, your 
grace's, &c. Jonathan Svvit j'i* 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Little Brook -street, September 9, 1734. 
Sir, — I find your correspondence is like the singing of 
the nightingale ; no bird sings so sweetly, but the 
jdeasure is quickly past; a month or two of harmony, 
and then we lose it till next spring ; I wisii your fa- 
vours may as certainly return. I am at this time not 
only deprived of yonr letters, but of all other means 
of inquiring after your health ; your friends and my 
correspondents being dispersed to their summer quar- 
ters, and know as little of you as 1 do. I have not 
forgot one mortifying article on this occasion, and if 
yotir design in neglecting me was to humble me, it 
has taken eflect ; could I find out the means of being 
revenged I would most certainly put it in execution ; 
but I have only the malice of an incensed neglected 
woman, witliout the power of returning it. The last 
letter I wrote to you was from Gloucester, about a 
twelvemonth ago ; after that I went to Long-Leat, to 
my lady W eymouth ; came to town in January, where 
I have leinained ever since, exce})t a few weeks 1 spent 
at sir John Stanley's, at Northeiid, the Delville of this 
part of the world. I hope Naboth's vineyard flou- 
rishes : it always has my good wishes, though I am 
not near enough to partake of its fruits. The town is 
now empty, and, by most people, called dull; tome 
it is just agreeable, for I have most of my particular 
friends in town, and my superfluous acquaintance I can 
very well spare. My lord Carteret is at Hawnes ; my 
lady Carteret is in town, nursing my lady Dysart, who 
is brought to bed of a very fine son, and in hopes of 
my lady Weymouth’s being soon under the same cir- 
cumstance. I liave not seen my lord Bathurst since I 
was at. his house in (xloucestershire ; that is a mischief 
I believe you have produced; for as long as I could 
entertain him with an account of his friend the. dean, 
he was glad to see me ; hut lately we have been great 
strangers. Mrs. Donellan sometimes talks of making 
a winter's visit to Dublin, and li is vanity enough to 
think you are one of those that will treat her kindly ; 
her loss to me will be irrejiarable, beside the mortifica- 
tion it will be to me to have her go to a place where I 
should so gladly accompany her. I know she will be 
just, and tell the reasons why 1 could not this year 
take such a progress. After having forced myself into 
your company, it will be impertinent to make you a 
longer visif, and destroy tlie intention of it ; which was 
only to assure you of my being, sir, your most faitliful 
and obliged humble servant, M. Pendarves. 

FROM MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGP.ROKE. 

Septemlier 15 , 1734 . 

I HAVE ever thought you as sensible as any man I 
knew of all the delicacies of friendship; and yet I 
fear (from what lord B. tells me you said in your last 
letter) that you did not quite understand the reason of 
my late silence. I assure you it proceeded wholly 
from the tender kindness I bear you. When the heart 
is full it is angry at all words that cannot come up to 
it ; and you are now the man in all the world I am 
most troubled to write to, for you are tlie friend I have 
left whom I am most grieved about. Death has not 
done worse to me in separating poor Gay, or any other, 
than disease and absence in dividing us. I am afraid 
to know bow you do, since most accounts I have give 
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me pain for you. and I am unwilling to tell you the 
condition of iny own health. If it were good 1 would 
gee you ; and yet if 1 found you in that very condition 
of deafness which made you fly from us while we were 
together, what comfort could we derive from it? In 
writing often I should find great relief, could we write 
freely; and yet when I have done so you seem, by not 
answering in a very long time, to feel either the same 
uneasiness I do, or to abstain from some prudential 
reasons. Yet I am sure nothing that you and I would 
say to each other (though our whole souls were to be 
laid open to the clerks of the jiost-oflice) could hurt 
either of us so much, iti the o])inion of an honest man 
or good subject, as the intervening olhcious imperti- 
nence of those goers between us, who in Englaiicl pre* 
tend to intimacies with you, and in Ireland to inti- 
macies with me. I cannot but receive any that call 
upon me in your name, and in truth they take it in 
vain too often. I take all opportunities of jnstifying 
you against these friends, esjiecially those who know 
all you think and write, and repeat your slighter 
verses. It is generally on such little 8cra])s that 
witlings feed ; and it is hard the world should judge 
of our housekeeping from what we fling out to tlie 
dogs, yet this is often the consequence. But they 
treat you still worse, mix their own with yours, print 
them to get money, and lay them at your door. This 
I am satisfied was the case in the “ Epistle to a Lady;” 
it was just the same hand (if I have any judgment in 
style) which printed your “ Life aiul Character” before, 
which you so strongly disavowed in your letters to 
lord Carteret, myself, and others. I was very well 
informed of another fact whicli convinced me yet more; 
the same person who gave this to be printed, oll'ered to a 
lKK)kseller a piece in prose of yours, as commissioned 
by you, which has since appeared and been owned to 
be his own. 1 think (I say once more) that I know 
your hand, though you did not mine in the “ Essay on 
Man,” I beg your pardon for not telling you, as I 
should had you been in England; hut no secret can 
cross your Irish Sea, and every cleik in the })ost-oflice 
Iiad known it, I fancy, though you lest siglit ol‘ me 
hi the first of those essays, you saw me :n the second. 
The design of concealing mysell* was good, and had its 
full effect; I was tlionght a divine, a philosopher, and 
wlnit not ; and my doctrine had a sanction 1 could 
not have given to it. Whether I can proceed in the 
same grave march like Lucretius, or must descend to 
the gaieties of Horace, I know not, or whether I can 
do either ; but be the future as it will, 1 shall collect 
all the past in one fair quarto this winter, and send it 
you, where you will find frequent mention of yourself. 
I was glad you snffeicd your writings to l)e collected 
more completely tlian hitherto, in the volumes I daily 
expect from Ireland ; 1 wish it had been in more 
pomp, but that will be done by others; yours are 
beauties that can never be too finely dressed, for they 
will ever be young. I have only one piece of mercy 
to beg of you; do not laugh at my gravity, but |)er- 
mit me to wear the beard of a })hiloso})her, till I pull 
it otf and make a jest of it myself. It is just what my 
lord Bolingbroke is doing with metaphysics. 1 hope 
you will live to see and stare at the learned figure 
he will make on the same shelf with Locke and Mab 
branche. 

You see bow I talk to you (for this is not writing) ; 
if you like I should do so, why not tell me so? if it 
be the least pleasure to you, I will write once a-week 
most gladly ; but can you abstract llie letters from 
the person who writes them, so far as not to feel more 
vexation in the thought of our separation, and those 
misfortunes which occasion it, than satisfaction in the 
nothings he can express? If you can, really ami from 
Bay heart 1 cannoL ^ :^tuiii again to melancholy. 


Pray, however, tell me, is it a satisfaction ? that will 
make it one to me ; and we will think alike, as friends 
ought, and you shall hear from me punctually just 
when you will* 

BY LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Our friend, who is just returned from a progress of 
three months, and is setting out in three days wifli 
me for the Bath, where he will stay till toward the 
middle of October, left this letter with me yesterday, 
and I cannot seal and despatch it till I have scribbled 
the remainder of this page full. He talks very pomp- 
ously of my metaphysics, and places them in a very 
lionourable station. It is true I have written six let- 
ters and a half to him on subjects of that kind, ani I 
propose a letter and a half more, which would swell the 
whole up to a considerable volume. But he thinks 
me fonder of the name of an author than I am. When 
he and you, and one or two other friends have seen 
them, sdtis magnum iheatrum mihi estis, I shall not 
have the itch of making them more public. I know 
how little regard you pay to writings of this kind ; but 
I imagine that if you can like any such, it must be 
those that strip metaphysics of all their bombast, keep 
within the sight of every well -constituted eye, and 
never bewilder tliemselves while they pretend to guide 
the reason of otliers. I wrote to you a long letter 
some time ago, and sent it hy the post. Did it come 
to yonr luinds, or did the inspectors of private corre- 
sj)ondence stop it, to revenge themselves of the ill said 
of them ill it { f'ale et me arna, 

PICKLK-lIERRING TO MR. FAULKNER.® 
SiRUAH,*^ — Are not you the rascal that makes so free 
with my family? Had you once recollected that, 
graceless and desjiised as he is, that same serjeanf 
Kile,; was rny brother, and, however maired in the 
making, was l»orn to be as great a man as myself; had 
yon tlionglit vvitli what vengeance a man in my high 
station can <*s})ouse any one's quarrel, and especially 
tliat of a sinking brother, durst you presume to run 
these lengths? Mark what I am going to say ; bitter 
is the sorrow, hot, sour, and cutting is the sauce you 
are to taste after your merry conceits on my poor bro- 
ther ; and what mortal can expect better that meddles 
with the very worst of the family of the Pickles. Re- 
collect at last, and tremble ! Whom hast thou oL 
fended and stirred up to wrath, thou little pitiful 
swad? More would I say to thee, hut that 1 take 
thee right; I look upon thee only as the foul ])ipe 
through whicli the filth and nastiness of the whole 
nation is squirted in the teeth of my unfortunate bro- 
ther, the unlucky graceless dog, that has brought all 
this on himself; but alas, my brother ! But, however 
jirovoked, are your scribbling spitfires never to he sa- 
tisfied? One should think that by this time, if (he 
poor soul had not enough, they certainly had! Is it 
not sufficient fur them to see a nuin of learning and 
law, a man of singular inimitable eloquence, a man 
of unparalleled graceful a(-(ion, a man of unspeakable, 
Inconceivable tmlb, justice, and sinciaily, exemplary 
religion, strict virtue, nice honour, and sterling worth 
in general, past tiiiding out? 1 say, is it not sufficient 
to see a luminary like (liis now shining in rneridiatv 
lustre, hut anon set for ever in a ])iuldly cloud? Is it 
not siiflicient to see liim so unmaski’d and stigma- 
tized that lie can be no longer a tool even for a Court 

a Iinlorscd by Dr. Swift, “ An excellent droll pnper.’* 
b Tliis humorous letter, although addressed to Mr. F»ai ioei; 
was ultimately dt'signed for the entertain ment of Dr. Swift 
c Bettesworih, serjeant-ai law, wliose ehaiacter is well k lowo 
for the assault he inmle iqK)!! Dr. Swilt i»‘ tlie year 17*8 whji 
I'letpiently persecuted by the yoinii; i»uets under the aa ae at 
scricaul Kile. 
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sharper, and (whales wont of all for liim) no longer 
to M in pay with them ? Is it not sufficient to see 
his poor SKuIl (Gwl help it) incurably bumped and 
bulged by that damnable bounce of bis against the 
pulpit comish f Is it not sufficient to see with what 
pain and shame he wriggles along by that confounded 

splinter of the bar he lately got thrust into his , 

and which has left him a running sore to his dying 
day f Is it not sufficient to see him, all the last term, 
walk about in merry sadness, an idle spectator in the 
courts, where he was not retained even for his most 
noted talent of dirt-flinger ? O you swarms of green 
counsels and attorneys/ I wonder not to see you 
posted about Idler’s Comer« looking sharp as dinner- 
less men for a lucky pop on a client ; but why, oh ! 
why should this ever be the case of my hapless bro- 
ther? O fortune! fortune! cruel are thy sports ! Is it 
not sufficient to see him doubly torment^ in putting 
a good countenance on treatment which is inwardly 
gnawing and consuming him ? in which state his whole 
comfort is, that for half a score years at least his con- 
science could never upbraid him ; O the comfort of 
an easy conscience ! Is it not sufficient to see him at 
Ballyspellin, and everywhere he goes, the common butt 
of gibe, wink, and titter ? Is it not sufficient that, after 
what has been flying about since he left it, he knows 
not how to show his face in town, nor how to stand the 
infinite mortifications he is to meet with this winter? 
Is it not sufficient that, as his case stands, it is the Ser- 
jeant against all the world, and all the world against 
tlie Serjeant? Wretched case, when a creature has not 
even the cheap relief of common pity ! And is not all 
this sufficient ? No, the virulent crew tell me that, as 
long as the terrible tumour in his breast continues hard, 
the caustic and corrosives must be applied, and that 
none but injudicious quacks would talK of emollients 
and lenitives, until some at least of the corrupt and 
foetid matter is discharged. In short, they tell me 
that as long as the cause remains, and the world likes 
the operations, the cure must go on the same way ! 
Well, go on, ye scoundrels, go on! and make him as 
wretched and contemptible as you can ; and when you 
have done your worst, I will make a provision for him 
that shall alarm you all ; shall make some burst with 
envy, and others to look on him with a merry face, 
whom they so long beheld with hatred and derision. 

To keep neither him nor the world longer in suspense, 
know ye that I will take him home to myself, and after 
a little of my tutoring, not a turn in his intellects, ex- 
pression, or action, (which now are subject of satire,) 
that shall not soon become matter of high panegyric. 
O ye dogs you, I will set him over all your heads ! I 
l^ill advance him to a place of jierformance which 
pe was bom for, and which (however he thought of it 
all the while) he was not ill bred to ; and there he is 
sure to meet with the honour and applause he might in 
vain expect on any other stage. 

As for your part, little jiert whipper-snapper Faulk- 
ner, il it base fear, or is it insufferable vanity in you 
to talk of correction from the hands of my brotlier ? 
Had you been anything above the sorry remnant of 
a man, you might perhaps come in for the honour of a 
gentle drubbing ; but a little rascal that has already 
one leg in the grave, what satisfaction or credit 
would it be to him to beat thee abominably, or even 
slay thee outright? No, but, sirrah, if our brother 
doctor Anthony were alive, rot you, in spite of your 

Idler’s Ck)mer is a bookseller’s shop, the corner of High- 
street and Christ Church-lane, Dublin, near the four courts 

b A whimsical kind of man who had abundance of low fiu- 
inour, and frequently used to entertain the schoolboys and 
populnee with his harangues and pleasantry, mounted upon a 
ifwider in some corner of u str<!ot. Hu dieil about eight or ten 
years before tlic date of this letter. 


rascally Kevcn-bail, • and your scribbling janissaries 
he should set up his wheel just before your door, and 
on his pole, thrust up your fundament, he should twir. 
you about till your brains tumbled down into the hol- 
low of your wooden shin-bone, and till all the bones 
in your skin rattled and snapped like pipestoppers in a 
bladder. Take that from your sworn and mortal 
enemy, Pickle-Herring.* 


FROM DR. ARBUTHNOT. 

Hampstead, October 4, 1734. 

Mv DEAR AND WORTHY Fhiend, — You have no reason 
to put me among the rest of your forgetful friends ; for 
I wrote two long letters to you, to which I never receivetl 
one word of answer. The first was about your health ; 
the last 1 sent a great while ago by one De la Mar. I 
can assure you with great truth that none of your friends 
or acquaintance has a more warm heart toward you 
than myself. I am going out of this troublesome 
world ; and you among the rest of my friends shall 
have my last prayers and good wishes. 

The young man whom you recommended came to 
this place, and I promised to do him what service my 
ill state of health would permit. I came out to this 
place so reduced by a dropsy and an a.sthma that I 
couhl neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. I most 
earnestly desired and begged of God that he would 
take me. Contrary to my ex))ectation, upon venturing 
to ride (which I had forborne for some years, because 
of bloody water) 1 recovered my strength to a pretty 
considerable degree, slept, and had my stomach again ; 
but I expect the return of my symptoms upon my re- 
turn to London, and the return of the winter. I am 
not in circumstances to live an idle comitrv life ; and 
no man at my age ever recovered of such a disease 
furtlier than by an abatement of the symptoms. What I 
did J can assure you was not for life but ease. For I am 
at present in the case of a man that was almost in har- 
bour, and then blown hack to sea; who has a reasonable 
hope of going to a good place, and an absolute cer- 
tainty of leaving a very bad one. Not that I have 
any particular disgust at the world ; for I have as great 
comfort in my own family, and from the kindness of 
my friends, as any man ; but the world, in the main, 
displeases me ; and I have too true a presentiment of 
calamities that are likely to befall my country. How- 
ever, if I should have the happiness to see you before 
I die, you will find that 1 enjoy the comforts of life 
with my usual cheerfulness. J cannot imagine why 
you are frighted from a journey to England. The 
reasons you assign are not sufficient ; the jouniey I am 
sure would do you good. In general T recommend 
riding, of which 1 have always had a good opinion, 
and can now confirm it from my own experience. 

My family give you tlieir love and service. The 
great loss I sustained in one of them gave me my first 
shock ; and the trouble I have with the rest to bring 
them to a right temper, to bear the loss of a father who 
loves them, and whom they love, is really a most sen- 
sible affliction to me. I am afraid, my dear friend, wc 
shall never see one another more in this world. I shall, 
to the last moment,** preserve my love and esteem for 
you, being well assured you will never leave the paths 
of virtue and honour ; for all that is in tliis world is 
not worth the least deviation from that way. It will 
be great pleasure to me to hear from you sometimes ; 
for none can be with more sincerity than I am, my 
dear friend, your most faithful friend and humble ser- 
vant, Jo. Arbuthnot. 

• Keven-bayl was a cant name for the mob of tlu^ Liberty o. 
St. Patrick. 

»» Dr; Arbuthnot died in March. 1735, 
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FROM SIR WILLIAM FOWNES,* 

From my Olwjfrvatnry in the Parliament- 
house, October 18, 1734. 

flIiR, — There are a sort of gentlemen, who, after great 
labour and cost, have at last found out that two dishes 
of meat will not cost half so much as five or six, and 
ye* answer the end of filling the bellies of as many as 
usdally fed upon the five or six. 

I have considered that a like sort of reduction in 
other articles may have the like proportion of good 
effect ; as for instance, when any one f)e8jieak8 a ymir of 
shoes, a pair of stockings, or a pair of gloves, they 
should bespeak a pair and a half of each, and make use 
of these turn about : I am very confident they will an- 
swer the end of two pair ; by which good management 
a quarter |)art of the expense in those articles may be 
saved. Perhaps it may be objected, tliat this is a spoil- 
ing of trade ; to which I answer, that when the makers 
of those sorts of ware shall reduce their rates a quarter 
part, (instead of enhancing them as has been done in 
some late years unreasonably,) and now ought to be 
reduced according to the rates of wool and leather ; 

Then it may be reasonable to bespeak two pair in- 
stead of a pair and a half. 

Another objection may be started as to gloves, with 
a query, Which of the hands shall be obliged with two 
gloves? To this I answer. That generally the left hand 
is used but seldom, and not exposed as the other to 
many offices; one of which in particular is the hand- 
ling of ladies. For these reasons two gloves ought to 
be granted to the right hand. 

There are many other frugal improvements, which, 
as soon as I have discoursed Thomas Turner, the Qua- 
ker, who is now upon finding out the longitude, and 
further improving the latitude, 1 shall he able to de- 
monstrate what sort of meat, and the joints, will best 
answer this frugal scheme^ as likewise in clothing and 
other parts of good economy ; and they shall be com- 
municated to you by, sir, your most humble servant, 

Philo M^e. 


TO MR. POPE. 

November 1, 17S4. 

I HAVE yours with my lord Bolingbroke's postscript of 
September 15 ; it was long on its way, and for some 
weeks after the date I was very ill with my two inve- 
terate disorders, giddiness and deafness. The latter is 
pretty well off, but the other makes me totter towards 
evenings, and much dispirits me. But I continue to 
ride and walk, both of which, although they be no 
cures, are at least amusements. 1 dkl never imagine 
you to be either inconstant, or to want right notions of 
friendship, but I apprehend your want of health ; and 
it hiis been a frequent wonder to me how you have been 
able to entertain the world so long, so frequently, so 
happily, under so many bodily disorders. My lord 
Bolingbroke says you have been three months rambling, 
which is the best thing you can possibly do in a sum- 
mer season ; and when the winter recalls you, we will 
for our own interest leave you to your own speculations. 
God be thanked, I have done with everything and of 
every kind that requires writing, except now and then a 
letter; or, like a true old man, scribbling trifles only fit 
for children, or schoolboys of the lowest class at best, 
which three or four of us read and laugh at to-day, 
and burn to-morrow. Yet what is singular, I never 
am without some great work in view, enougn to take 
up forty years of the most vigorous, healthy man : 
although I am convinced that 1 shall jiever be able to 
finish three treatises that have lain by me several years, 
an«l want nothing but correction. My lord B. said in 
hit postscript that you would go to Bath in three days 
• ludorsed, " A humotous project.' 


I we since heard that you were uangerously ill there, and 
that the newsmongers gave you over. But a gentleman 
of this kingdom, on his return from Batli, assured me 
he left you well, and so did some others whom I have 
forgot. 1 am sorry at my heart that you are pestered 
with people who come in my name, and I profess to you 
it is without my knowledge. 1 am confident I shall 
hardly ever have occasion again to recommend ; for 
my friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. 
Surely I never doubted about your Essay on Man 
and I would lay any odds that I would never fail to 
discover you in six lines, unless you had a mind to 
write below or beside yourself on purpose. I confess I 
did never imagine you were so deep in morals, or that 
so many new and excellent rules could be produced so 
advantageously and agreeably in that science from 
any one head. I confess in some few places I was 
forced to read twice ; 1 believe I told you before what 
the duke of Dorset said to me on that occasion, how a 
judge here who knows you, told him that, on the first 
reading those essays, he was much pleased, but found 
some lines a little dark ; on the second, most of them 
cleared up, and his pleasure increased ; on the third, 
he had no doubt remained, and then he admired the 
whole. My lord Bolingbroke’s attempt of reducing 
metaphysics to intelligible sense and usefulness will be 
a glorious undertaking; and as I never knew him fail 
in anything he attempted, if he had the sole manage- 
ment, so I am confident he will succeed in this. I 
desire you will allow that I write to you both at pre- 
sent, and so I shall while I live ; it saves your money 
and my time; and he being your genius, no matter lo 
which it is addressed. I am liappy that what you write 
is printed in large letters, otherwise, between the weak- 
ness of my eyes and the thickness of my hearing I 
should lose the greatest pleasure that is left ine. Pray 
command my lord Bolingbroke to follow that example, 
if I live to read bis metaphysics. Pray God bless you 
both. I had a melancholy account from the doctor of 
his health. I will answer his letter as soon as I can. 
I am ever entirely yours, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE REV. MARMADUKE PHILIPS. 

Marstun, iu .Somersetshire, 
November 2, 1734. 

Sir, — You may be assured that I should not have de- 
nied myself so long the pleasure of that great jnrivilege 
and favour you allowed me at our parting, of cor- 
responding with you while I staid in England, but 
that I waited to give you some account of the success 
of your kind and friendly negotiation for me in the 
letter you were so good to give me to lord Orrery, and 
lhat I could not do before this week ; for though 1 
delivered my credentials to his lordship near a month 
ago, yet we did not talk over the affair till very lately ; 
for as I thought it my duty to wait his time and leisure, 
I did not press him for an answer ; and as I have all 
the reason in the world to imagine, from the many 
friendly offices you have done me, that you would 
rejoice at any good that may befall me, so I can at 
length tell you that it was as favourable as I could 
well wish for, considering every thing and circumstance 
attending that affair ; for it seems the scheme in re- 
lation to Mr. Taylors giving my mother and me so 
much money for our good-will in the lease can never 
take place, for many very good reasons his lordship 
gave me, wliich are too tedious now to trouble you 
with ; and therefore he only told me in general terms 
that, as he thought our case a little hard and severe, 
somewhat or other at the expiration of the lease must 
be done for me, but in what manner it was not possible 
for him to say ; which surely was as much as any con- 
i scionable and reasonable man (and Gud forbid that 1 
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•bould ever prove otherwise) could expect ; in short, 
his kind reception of me at Marston, and tlie handsome 
manner he has behaved himself toward me in every 
particular since I came to him, has been like lord 
Orrery himself ; and now to whom must I attribute all 
this? not to any merit or conduct of my own, for I am 
conscious of none, but to the worthy dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, who takes delight in doing all the good he can 
to those who have the invaluable happiness and honour 
of being acquainted with him ; and therefore what a 
monster of ingratitude should I be not to acknowledge 
the channel through which this intended bounty of his 
lordship is to flow to me, let it be more or less ? Ag- 
noico fontem ; for without controversy, you have been 
the means of bringing all this about ; for wliich I shall 
say no more (being but bitter bad at making speeches) 
but the Lord reward you, and to assure you good sir 
that this your act of friendship manet et manehit alia 
mente reposlum. His lordship told me that he would 
answer your letter very soon ; and as his pen and head 
infinitely transcend mine, it is likely you will have then 
a clearer and better account of this matter than I can 
possibly give you. 

I have been under an unspeakable concern at an 
account I lately saw from Ireland of a return of your 
old disorders of giddiness and deafness; but I still 
flatter myself that it is not so bad with you as my 
fears have represented it, which makes me long impa- 
tiently to hear how you really are ; but I am in hojjes 
your usual medicina gymnast ica will carry it oil'; if it 
does not, more the pity say I, and so will all say, I 
am confident, that know you ; l)ut surely ten thou- 
sand times more pity is it that you are not like one of 
Gulliver’s Struldbrugs, immortal ; but alas ! that can- 
not be, such is the condition of miserable man ; which 
nuts me often in mind of the following lines I have 
somewhere or other met with, which I apply now and 
then to myself, by way of cordial : — 

Wliat’s past we know, and what’s to come must Imi, 

Or good or bad, is much the same to me ; 

Since death must end my joy or misery, 

Fix’d be my thougtits oh immortality. 

But hold ! I believe I begin to preach ; and it is well 
if you do not think by this time that I imagine myself . 
in Kathenny® pulpit instead of writing a letter to the ' 
dean, and therefore I forbear. 

I know writing in your present circumstances must 
1)6 so very troublesome and uneasy to you that I am , 
not quite so unreasonable as to expect it from you ; i 
hut whenever your health permits you, it will be an in- | 
finite pleasure and satisfaction to me to hear from you ; 
and the safest way of sending a letter to me will be 
under cover to lord Orrery, at Marston, near Frome, in 
Somersetshire. I shall trouble you, sir, with my com- 
pliments to my very good friends and neiglibours, lady 
Acheson and her motlier, for whom I have a very real 
esteem and value, and also to Dr. Helsliam and his 
lady, and with my very affectionate love and service 
to all my Sunday companions at the deanery.^ 

I have no novelties to entertain you with from 
hence ; for here we lead a very retired and perfectly 
rural life; but when I get to London (which I be- 
lieve will not be till after Christmas, because, as I am 
within ten or a dozen miles of Bath, I have some 
thoughts of making a trip thither, and try what good 
those waters will do me), you may depend upon 
having an account of what passes in the political and 
learned world that is possible for me to come at and 
convey to you, and I hope to be then honoured with 

la Mr. Philips’s benefice, near Dublin. ♦ ' 

b It was customary for the doctor’s friends and acquainl- 
auces to visit him on Sunday afternoons, and spend the ovoniug 
with him ; so that every one wlio was at leisure to go there was 
*ure of meeting variety of good company . 


all your commissions and commands in that place ; 
for 1 wish for nothing more tlian an opportunity- of 
showing with how much gratitude and true esteem for 
all your favours, 1 am, sir, your most obedient and 
much obliged humble servant, 

Marmaduke Philips. 

I have seen your friend Mrs. Cope at Bath, and she 
desired me to send her compliments to you. • 


FROM LADY BEITY GERMAIN. 

Loudon, November 7, 1731 

Do not accuse me of forsaking you : indeed it is not 
the least in my thoughts ; but I heard you were ill, 
and had no letter from you, so doubted being trouble- 
some. I was about two months ago at my own liouse, 
and liad my duke and duchess with me. I’he rest of 
my time was divided between lord president [S{)encer] 
and Knowle. I have now left their graces in the coun- 
try, where I hope they will not stay long ; for she has 
been very ill, though now recovered. 

I am always more frighted when my friends are 
sick there, because there is neither iibysic nor phy- 
sician that is good for anything. Indeed 1 cannot 
answer whether your lord-lieutenant will be the same 
or not. All tliat 1 can say is, that if he asks my consent 
for it he sliall not have it. I have no acquaintance 
with the duke of Chandos, nor 1 believe has the duke 
of Dorset much. And to be sure it would be to no 
])urpose to ask liim for those records^ again, because, 
if he would have parted with them, he would have 
done it on your asking. And whether it be useful or 
not, just to him, yet few peo])le would care to j^iait 
with what must enliaiice the value of their libraries ; 
but if he succeeds the duke of Dorset, then for certain 
he will be easily p(?rsuaded to make a compliment of 
them to the kingdom. Your friend Dr. Arbuthnot, J 
hear, is out of order again. I have not seen hiir 
lately, and 1 fear he is in a very declining way. I 
fancy it would be prodigiously goo<l for your health tc 
come to England, which would be a great pleasure tc 
your most sincere old friend and humlile servant, 

E. Germain. 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Gloucester, Novemlier 20, 1734. 

Sir, — I am truly concerned at your having been so 
much out of order; 1 most heartily wish you constant 
health and happiness, though that is of little use to 
you, and only serves to do honour to myself, by show- 
ing 1 know how to prize what is valuable. 

I should have returned you thanks much sooner for 
the favour of your last letter, but when I received it 
1 was preparing for my journey hither, ami have ever 
since had so great a disorder in one of my eyes, that 
till this moment I liave not been able to make my 
acknowledgments to you, I wonder you shouhl be ai 
a loss for a reason for my writing to you : we all love 
honour and pleasure ; w'ere your letters dull, do you 
imagine my vanity would not be fond of corresponding 
with the dean of St, Patrick's? But the last reason 
you give I like best, and will stick by, which is, that 

Those records were manuscripts relating to the liistory of 
Ireland, which had been collected by sir James Ware (who v^as 
recorder of Dublin) before, after, and during the troubles of 
1641. When lord Clarendon was lord-lieutenant, in 1686, lui 
got these manuscripts from the heir of sir James, aud brought 
t'lem into England. Alter lord Clarendon’s death they weie 
8>ld to the hon. Mr. Brydges, afterwards duke of Chandos. 
The catalogue of them was printed in 1697, in the largo folio 
catalogue of all the libraries both in England and Ireland, and 
tlie dean having read that acc<nint of them, was very desirous to 
procure them for public use. See a letter written by the deau 
to the duke of Chandos. dated August 31, 1734, soliciting hii 
grace to present them to the public library at Dublin, in tliii 
volmut* 
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I am a more constant nymph than all your goddeMes 
of much longer acquaintance ; and furthermore, 1 ven- 
ture to promise you are in no danger of receiving a 
boutaele, if that depends on niy will. As for those 
fasting days you talk oO* they are, I confess, alluring 
baits, and 1 should certainly have been with you in 
three packets, according to your commands, could I 
eitTier fly or swim ; but I am a heavy lump, destined 
for a few years to this earthly (demerit, and cannot 
move about without the concurrent assistance of several 
aniinals that are very expensive. 

Now for business : as soon as I received your letter 
I went to your brother Lansdown, and spoke to him 
about the duke of Chandos. He desired me to make 
his compliments to yon, and to tell you he was very 
sorry he could be of no service to you in that aflair ; 
but he has had no mania'r of correspondence or even 
acquaintance with the duke these flfteen years. I 
have put it, however, into hands that will pursue it 
diligently, and I ho])e obtain for you what you desire; 
if they do not succeed yon must not call me negli- 
gent ; for whatever lies in my power to serve you, is of 
too much consequence for me to neglect. 

I have left my good friimd and your humble ser- 
vant, Mrs. Donellan, behind me in London, where she 
meets with little entiJrtaiiiment suitable to her under- 
sfatiding; and slie is a much fitri'r companion for the 
Duldin Thursday Society than for the trifling com- 
pany she is now engaged in ; and I wish you had her 
with you (since I cannot have her), because 1 know 
she would be happier than where she is, and my wish 
I think no had one for you. Neither my eyes nor 
paper will hold out any longer. I beg my compli- 
ments to all your friends, and am, sir, your most faith- 
ful humble servant, M. Pendarves. 


FKOM MR. JARVIS b 

Hampton, November 24, 1784. 

Dkar Mn. Dean, — Y ou can hardly imagine how re- 
joiced 1 am at finding my old friend the bishop of 
Worcesterc so hale at; S3-4 ! No complaint ; he does 
but begin to stoop, and I am forced myself, every now 
and then, to awaken myself to walk tolerably uiiright, 
famous as I was lately for a wight of uncommon vi- 
gour, and conse(jucutly spirits to spare. If ever I sec 
Dublin again, and your Teague escapes hanging so 
long, I will myself truss him up for non-admittance 
when you were in a conversable condition. 1 am sure 
the lady will i^end you Mr. ConollyV picture with 
ple;isure, when I tell lier yon expect it. Our friend 
Pope is off and on, here and there, everywhere and 
nowhere, a son ordinaire, and therefore as well as we 
can hope for a c^arcase so crazy. He assures me he 
has done his duty in writing frequently to the dean, 
because he is sure it gives you some amusement, as he 
is rtyoiced at all yours ; therefore you must write 
away. Upon inquiry, I learn that exercise is the best 
m(Klicine for your giddiness. Penny made Mrs. Pen- 
darves happy with a print of yours, and I do not fail 
to distribute them to all your well-wishers. I am, 
dear dean, yours most affectionately, 

Charles Jarvis. 

I held out bravely the three weeks’ fogs, &c., and am 
very well. 

« That is, dining upon two or tliree dishes at the deanery; 
which, in comparison of nmgniticent tatilos, the doctor used to 
call fasting. 

b A celebrated painter, contemporary with sir Godfrey 
Kneller« 

c Dr* John Hough, bishop of Worcester. 

d Speaker of the liouso of commons, one of the hjrds-justice^ 
and a commisslouet of the revenue in Ireland. 


FROM MR. POPE 

Twickenham, December 19, 1784. 

I AM truly sorry for any complaint you have, and it 
is ill regard to the weakness of your eyes that 1 write 
(jis well as print) in folio. You will think (1 know 
you will, for you have all the candour of a good un- 
derstanding) that tlie thing whicli men of our age feel 
the most is the friendship of our equals j and that 
therefore wliatever affects those who are stept a few 
years before us, cannot but sensibly affect us who are 
to follow. It troubles me to hear you complain of your 
memory, and if I am in any part of my constitution 
younger than you, it will be in my remembering 
ev(^rything that has pleased me in you, longer than 
perhaps you wdl. I'lie two summers we passed to- 
gether dwell always on my mind, like a vision which 
gave me a glimpse of a better life, and better company, 
than this world otherwise afforded. I am now an in- 
vidual upon whom no other depends ; and may go 
where I will if the wretched carcase 1 am annexed to 
did not hinder me I rambled, by very easy journeys, 
this year to li rd Ilathurst and lord Peterborough, who 
uj/on every occasion commemorate, love, and wish fi.r 
you. I now pass my days between Dawley, London, 
and this place ; not studious nor idle , rather jx^lishing 
old works tlian hewing out new. I redeem now and 
tlien a paper that has been abandoned several years; 
and of this sort you will see one which 1 inscribe to 
our old friend Arbut))not. 

Thus far 1 liad written, and thinking to finish my 
letter the same everdng, was ]>revented by comi)aiiy, 
and the next morning found myself in a fever, highly 
disordered, and so contiTjned in bed lor five days, and 
in my cliamber fill now; but so well recovered as to 
hoj)e to go abroad to-morrow, even by the advice of 
Dr. Arbuthnot. He himself, poor man, is much broke, 
though not worse tlian for these two last months he has 
been. He took extremely kind your letter. I wish 
j to God we could once meet again, before that sepa- 
1 ration whicli yet I would be glad to believe shall re- 
unite us ; but he who made us, not for ours, but his 
purposes, knows only whether it be for the better or 
the worse that tlie affections of this life should or 
should not continue into the other: and doubtless it 
is as it should be. Yet J am sure tliat while I am 
here, and the thing that I am, 1 sliall be imperfect 
without the communication of such friends as you ; 
you are to me like a limb lost and buried in another 
country ; though we seem quite divided, every acci- 
dent makes me feel you were once a part of me, I 
always consider you so much as a friend, that 1 forget 
you are an author, jierhaps too much ; but it is as 
much as I would desire you would do to me. How- 
ever, if I could inspirit you to bestow correction upon 
those three treatises which you say are so near com- 
pleted, 1 should think it a better work than any I can 
pretend to of my own. I am almost at the end of my 
morals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my system 
is a short one, and my circle narrow. Imagiiiatiiai 
has no limits, and that is a sphere in which you nmy 
move on to eternity ; but where one is conffued to 
truth (or to speak more like a human creature, to the 
appearances of truth), we soon find the shortness of our 
tether. Indeed, by the help of a metaphysical chain 
of ideas, one may extend tlie circulation, go round and 
round for ever, without making any progress beyond 
the point to whicli Providence has pinned us ; but this 
does not satisfy mo, who would rather say a little to no 
purpose than a great deal. Lord Boliiigbroke is vo- 
luminous, but he is voluminous only to destroy vo- 
lumes. I shall not live', I fear, to see that work printed; 
he is so taken up still (in spite of the monitory hint 
given in the first line of my Essay, — 
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** Airalitf, my St, John, leave uU meaner things 
To lov/ ambition and the pride of kings),’* 

with particular men, that he neglects mankind, and is 
•till a creature of this world, not of the universe : this 
world, which is a name we give to Europe, to England, 
to Ireland, to London, to Dublin, to the court, to the 
castle, and so diminishing till it comes to our own 
affairs, and our own persons. When you write (either 
to him or to me, for we accept it all as one), rebuke 
him for it, as a divine if you like it, or as a badineur, 
if you think that more effectual. 

What I write will show you that my head is yet 
weak. I had written to you by that gentleman from 
the Bath, but I did not know him, and everybody 
that co.nes from Ireland pretends to be a friend of the 
dean's. I am always glad to see any that are truly 
so, and therefore do not mistake anything I said so 
as to discourage your sending any such to me. Adieu. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

December 25, 1734. 

Dear Sin, — Mr. B. Hamilton is glad the venison got 
safe to you ; it was carried by a county Cavan man 
in the 75th year of his age, who went off on Wednes- 
day morning, was back with us on Saturday night, in 
all 104 miles. He was much affronted that a young 

fellow was proposed for the expedition There's a 

county Cavan man for you ! 

As for myself, I am grown thirty years younger, 
»y no other method than eating, drinking and breath- 
ing freely in this Elysium of the universe. Happy 
wUl it be fur you (if 1 misjudge not, and very seldom 
I do, as you yourself can witness, who have known 
me above sixteen years, and I believe a little more, if 
my memory fails me not, as I have no reason to think 
it does ; for I do not find it in the least impaired) to 
convey yourself into the finest apartment of our Ely- 
sium, I mean to Castle Hamilton, where you will find 
a most hearty welcome, and all the delights this 

world can give But you must take me along with 

you. 

Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to 
hear that your innocent subjects of the Kevin-Bay !• 
escaped the gallows, in spite of Bettisworthb and 

all his add hay rents If he were to make them a 

holiday, it should make one for me and my boys like- 
wise. 

Sunday we bad a very hard frost — yesterday morn- 
ing fair — the afternoon, all night, and this morning 
to ten, was rain — now fair again, but lowering. 

We are just now going to dinner at captain Per- 
rott's, where your health is never omitted, both as 
dean and drapier. I forgot to tell you that there is 
a drapier 's club fixed in Cavan of about thirty good 
fighting fellows; from whence I remark you have the 
heart of Ireland. Vid. Grierson's new map. — There 
is another Cavan Bayl for you.® 

I have no more to trouble you with, but my good 
wishes for your long health and happiness. 1 am> 
dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 

If you go out of town before I return, leave the key 
of your stroijg-box with Jane, that I may put my 
money among yours. 

a Dr. vSwift used to call tho people who lived in the liberty 
of St. Patrick’s his subjects : and without doubt they would 
have fought up to their knees in blood for him ; so much was 
he beloved. 

b Tho right spelling of this name is Bettesworth, constantly 
pronounced oa a word of two syllables, until some poems 
come out against him, and then Mr. Bettesworth alTocted to ysro- 
uuunce it as three syllables, to which this spelling by Dr. 
Sheridan alludes. 

c Alluding to the inhabitants of the liberty of St. Patrick’s 
having formed themselves into a body-guard for Swift, upon 
Betlesworth's tUveatening personal violence against him. 


TO MRS DINGLEY. 

December SB, 1734. 

Pray God bless you, and restore your health, and 
give you many happy new years. 1 send you youi 
usual Christmas-box. 1 will see you as soon as J can, 
I am tolerably well, but have no security to continue 
so. We must all submit, both by piety and necessity, 
1 am ever entirely yours, I send you two bottles a>f . 
wine.a Jonathan Swift. 


j TO THE DUKE OF DORSET, 

j January 14, 1735. 

i My Lord, — I am assured that your grace will have 
I several representations of an affair relating to the uni- 
j versity here from some very considerable persons in 
j this kingdom. However, I could not refuse the ap- 
plication made me by a very worthy person of that 
I society who was commissioned by some principal 
i members of the body to desire my good offices to your 
grace; because they believed you thought me an 
honest man, and because 1 had the honour to be known 
to you from your early youth. The matter of theii 
request related wholly to a dreadful apprehension they 
lie under of Dr. [John] Whetcombe's endeavour to 
procure a dispensation for holding his fellowship along 
with that church preferment bestowed on him by youi 
grace.'* The person sent to me on this message gave 
me a written paper containing the reasons why they 
ho|ie your grace will not be prevailed upon to grant 
such a dispensation. I presume to send you an ab- 
stract of these reasons ; because I may boldly assure 
your grace that party or faction have not the least 
concern in the whole affair ; and as to myself, it hap • 
pens that I am an entire stranger to Dr. Whetcombe. 

It is alleged “That this preferment given to the 
doctor consists of a very large parish, worth near 
600/. a-year, in a very fine country thirty miles from 
Dublin ; that it abounds very much with papists, and 
consequently a most important cure, requiring the 
rector’s residence, beside some other assistant ; which 
being so rich, it might well afford. 

“ That as to such dispensations, they find in their 
college books but three or four instances since the revo- 
lution, and these in cases very different from the pre- 
sent ; for those few livings which had dispensations to 
be held with a fellowship were sinecures of small 
value, not sufficient to induce a fellow to leave his 
college ; and in the body of those dispensations is in- 
serted a reason for granting them. That they were 
such livings os could be no hinderance in the discharge 
of a fellow’s duty. 

“ That dispensations are very hurtful to their so- 
ciety ; because they put a stop to the succession of 

, It was known by an accident, alter Dr. Swift’s memory 
failed, that he allowed an annuity of 521. to Mrs. Dingley ; but 
' instead of doing this with the pride of a benefactor, or gratifying 
his pride by making her feel her dependence, lie always pre- 
tended that he acted as her agent, ana that the money he paid 
her w as the produce of a certain sum whicli she had in the funds ; 
and the better to save appearances, he always took her receipt , 

I and somelimes would pretend with great seeming vexation, that 
she drew u\ion him before he had received her money from 
London. However, he was punctual in paying it quarterly. 
He used to write the receipt himself in the following form every 
quarter-day, and sent ft to be signed by the messenger who 
carried tlie money : — 

July 25th, 1737. 

*' Received from Dr. Swift, dean of St. Patrick’s, the 
sum of 131. sterling, in full for one quarter’s rent of 
payments out of funds in England, by advance of wha‘ 
will be duo to me at Michaelmas next, in this year 
1787 ; the said dean always paying me Oju^^arter by 
advance. I say, received by mo, Rk. inwoLET. 

Mrs. Dingley died before her benefactor in July, 1743. 

I b He had a higher preferment Dec. 23 following, being raised 
to the united sees of Clonfert and Kilmarduagh. He wastrans- 
j latcd to the archbishopric of Cashel, Aug. JW, 1762 ; aiid <U«4 
in 1754. 
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fellowships, ami thereby give a check to that emnla* 
hon, industry, and improvement in learning which 
the hopes of gaining a fellowship will best incite 
young students with. 

“ That, if this dispensation should take place, it may 
prove 9 precedent for the like practice in future times; 
which will be very injurious to the society, by en- 
coAraging fellows to apply for dispensations when 
they have interest enough to get preferments, by which 
the senior fellows will be settled in the college for 
life ; and thus, for want of a succession any other way 
than by death or marriage, all encouragement to 
young diligent students will be wholly lost. 

That a junior fellowship is of very small value, 
and to arrive at it requires good sense as well as long 
and close study ; to which your«g students are only 
encouraged by hopes of succeeding, in a reasonable 
time, to be one of the seven seniors, which hopes 
will be quite cut off when those seniors are perpetuated 
by dispensations. 

“ That the fellows at their admittance into their 
fellowships take a solemn oath never to accept of any 
church preferment above a certain value, and distance 
from Dublin, as long as they continue fellows; to 
which oath the accepting of a disjDensation by Dr. 
Whetcombe is directly contrary, in both particulars of 
value and distance. 

“ That at this time there is a set of very hopeful 
young men, in long and close study, to stand for 
the first vacant fellowship, who will be altogether 
iiscouraged and drop their endeavours in the pur- 
suit of learning, by being disappointed in tlieir hopes 
of Dr. Whetcombe’s leaving tlie college, and open- 
ing a way for one of them to succeed in a fellowship.” 

These, my lord, are the sum of tlie reasons brought 
me by a very worthy person, a fellow of that college, 
and recommended by some of the most deserving in 
that body ; and I have shortened tl\em as much as I 
could. 

I shall only trouble your grace with one or two of 
niy own remarks upon this subject. 

The university, and in some sense the whole king- 
dom, are full of acknowledgment for the honour 
your grace has done them, in trusting the care of 
one of your sons » to be educated in the college of 
Dublin, which hopes to be always in your grace’s 
favour : and by your influence, while you govern 
here, as well as the credit you will always deserve 
at court, will ever desire to be protected in their 
rights. 

Your grace will please to know, that a fellowship 
m this university differs much, in some very import- 
ant circumstances, from most of those in either of 
the universities in England. 

My lord George will tell your grace, that a fel- 
lowship is here obtained with great difficulty by the 
number of candidates, the strict examination in many 
branches of learning, and the regularity of life and 
manners. It is also disposed of with much solemnity : 
the examiners take an oath at the altar, to give their 
vote according to their consciences. 

The university is patron of some church preferments, 
which are offered to tlie several fellows downward to 
the lowest in holy orders. 

I beg your grace to consider, that there being very 
little trade here, there is no encouragement for gentle- 
mei: to breed their sons to merchandise : that not 
many great employments, in church or law, fall to the 
share of persons born here : that the last resource of 
younger sons is to the church : where, if well be- 
friended, they may cliance to rise to some reasonable 

b Lord George, his grace's third son. His lordship was 
under the tuition of Dr. Whetcombe ami Mr. Molley, the one n 
MoiOTt ffio a junior fellow of Trinity Collegia Dubliti. 
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spiritual maintenance ; although we do not wai t in- 
stances of some clergymen well born and of good 
reputation, who have l)€en, and still are, curates for 
thirty years ; which has l>een a great discouragement 
to others who have no other means left to provide for 
their children. 

Your grace will not want opportunities, while yov 
continue in this goveniment, and by your most de- 
served favour with his majesty, to m^e Dr. Whet- 
combe easier in his preferment, by some addition that 
no person or society can have the least pretence to 
complain of. And I humbly beg your grace, out of 
the higli veneration I bear to your person and virtues, 
that you will please to let Dr. Whetcombe content 
himself for a while with that rich preferment, (one 
of the best in the kingdom,) until it shall lie in your 
way further to promote him to his own content. If, 
upon his admittance to his fellowship, he took an 
oath never to accept a church living thus circum- 
stantiated, and hold it with his fellowship, it will I'e 
thought hardly reconcilable to conscience to receive 
a dispensation. 

I humbly entreat your grace to forgive this long 
trouble I have given you ; wherein I have no sort of 
interest except tiiat which proceeds from an earnest 
desire that yoiii grace may continue, as you have 
begun from your youth, without incurring the least 
censure from the world, or giving the least cause of 
discontent to any deserving person. I am, &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. DONNELL AN. 

London, January 19, 1735. 

Sir, — My brother tells me you are so good to inquire 
after me, and to speak in a very kind manner of me, 
which as it gives me the greatest plea.snre, so it raises 
in me the highest gratitude. 1 Arid I have a great 
advantage in being very inconsiderable ; I dare believe 
people sincere when they profess themselves my friends ; 
1 consider I am not a wit, a beauty, nor a fortune ; then 
why should J be flattered ? I have but two or three 
qualities that I value myself upon, and ^Jiose are so 
much out of faslnon that 1 maKc no parade of them ; 
I am very sincere, I endeavour to be grateful, and I 
have just sense enough to discern superior merit, and 
to be delighted with the least approbation from it. My 
brother some time ago gave me hopes of receiving a 
letter from you, but he now tells me your ill state of 
health has made writing uneasy to you. I grieve much 
at my loss, but more at the occasion of it ; and I write 
now only to return my best thanks for your good 
opinion and designs, not to solicit new favours, or give 
you the trouble of answering this. I hope next summer 
to be in Ireland, where I shall expect to receive your 
answer in person, when the sun, with its usual blessings, 
shall give us this additional one of restoring you to 
that state of health that all those who have the happi- 
ness of knowing yon, either as a friend and companion, 
or lover of you: country, must with the greatest earnest- 
ness desire. You will laugh perhaps, sir, at my Sixying 
I hope to see Ireland this year; indeed, the generality 
of our country folks who spend a little time here, and 
get into any tolerable acquaintance, seem to forget they 
have any other country till a knavish receiver or tlieir 
breaking tenants put them in mind of it; but I assure 
you I have so little of the fine lady in me that I prefer 
a sociable evening in Dublin to all the diversions of 
London, and the conversation of an ingenious friend, 
though in a black gown, to all the powdered toujiet at 
St. James’s. What has kept me seven years in London 
is the duty I owe a very good mother of giving her 
my coin|»<\ny since she desires it, and the convenieucy 
I enjoy with her of a house, couch, aud geiv^tils at my 
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command. I suppose, sir, you know Mrs. Pendarves 
has been for some time at Gloucester ; she has pre- 
ferred a pious visit to a sick mother, in a dull country 
town, to I ondon in its gayest dress ; she tells me she 
designs next month to return to us; the only uneasiness 
I shall have in leaving London is the parting with so 
valuable and tender a friend ; but as she promises me 
that if I stay in Ireland she will make it another visit, 
1 think for the good of my country 1 must leave her. 
But while 1 am indulging myself in telling you my 
thoughts and designs, I should consider I am perha})8 
making you a troublesome or unseasonable visit ; if 
so, use me as all impertinent things should be use<l ; 
take no notice of me ; all I designed in writing to you 
was to let you know the high sense I have of all your 
favours, and that I am, with the greatest gratitude and 
esteem, sir, your most obliged obedient humble servant, 

H. Donnem.an. 

I beg you will be so good to give my best wishes and 
services to Dr. Delaiiy and Dr. Helsliam. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 13, 1735. 

You are a fine gentleman indeed to teach his grace of 
Dorset sucli saucy wonls ; and we have quarrelled so 
much about it that 1 do md. know but I shall oblige 
him to meet me behind Montagne-house. He says it 
is some time ago that he commanded me to write to you 
to assure you he thought himself very much obliged to 
you for your letter, and that he takes it as a proof of 
your friendship and good-will to him. So far I own 
is true ; he did humbly beg the favour of me to write 
you this a great whde ago ; but I understood he had 
8i)mething else more to say, so drdayed writing ; and 
tl rough 1 cannot but own I liave si'on him pretty often 
since, yet (at the times I could speak to him) my addle 
Iread constantly forgot to ask liim wliat he had to say. 
So now he says lie will do his own business and write 
to rum soon himself. 

The countess [of Suffolk] has quitted the court 
because, after a long illness at Bath, she did not meet 
with a reception that she liked; though her mistress 
ajrpeared excessively concerned, and expressed great 
uneasiness at parting with her; and my opinion is that 
not only her mjister and mistress but her very enemies 
will have reason to repent tlie part they have acted by 
her. 

Now I have answered all I can tell you that you 
want to know, 1 bid my dear dean adieu. 

from the earl of STRAFFORD* 

London, February 18, 1735. 

Sir, — T o honour, and esteem, and admire you is 
general to all that know or have heard of you ; but to 
be pleased with your commands, and glad and diligent 
to obey them is peculiar to your true friends, of which 
immher I am very desirous to be reckoned. On re- 
ceiving your letter by Mr. Skerret, I immediately un- 
dertook to do him the best service 1 could, and thought 
myself happy in having advanced his aff.iir so far as 
to get his {jetition to the lioiise of lords read and agreed 
to, and a peremptory day agreed to for his being (as 
this day) heard ex parte if the other party did not put 
111 their answer before. I likewise got several lords to 
attend ; but on printing bis case, our new lord-chan- 
cellor [Talbot] (who present has a great sway in 
the house) found out that the petition I had ])re8ented 
for Mr. Skerret had not fully explained matters to the 
house ; because, upon comparing dates, the petitiois^^of 
apjieal last year was presented late in the sessions; and 

Ho had b«‘on ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to the btites-goni'ru] during the tioaty (or the peace of 

'TtrocUi. 


that though there was then an order for the respon»lentr 
to put in their answer iti five weeks (the usual time foi 
causes in Ireland) yet the parliament did not sit above 
a fortnight after, so that it was impossible fur the re- 
spondents’ answer to be jmt in by that time. That the 
parliament being dissolved, the respondents in Ireland 
might expect to have been served with a new order this 
session, which it did not appear was done ; and tfiat* 
though in the courts below, if answers were not put in, 
they proceeded to hear causes ex parte ; yet there was 
this difference, that there they always allowed , a time 
for the defendant to have his cause re- heard ; but in 
the house of lords our decrees are final, and it would 
be bard for any person by surprise to be absolutely cut 
out from making his defence. The whole house seem- 
ing to he of the same mind, they put off the cause for 
Thursday five weeks, and ordered the respondents, in 
the mean time, to be served with an order to put in 
their answer ; and if they did not answer by that time 
the house would proceed absolutely to hear the cause 
ex parte. I must own to you the chancellor jiroposed 
to put it off only for a month ; and it was 1 alone 
desired it might be for five weeks, giving for a reason 
that, since the appellant was disappointed once, after 
having been at the expense of feeing his counsel, he 
might not be so a second time; and since bis adver- 
saries were ready to make all tlie chicane possible, they 
might not have the pretence for another by saying, as 
tlie usual time was five weeks, aiul this order hut for a 
rnontli, they expected they were to be allowed the usual 
time; so I thought it was better giving them a week 
more than leaving them any room for further chicane. 
As I have not seen your friend Mr. Skerret since this 
order, I do not know how he takes it ; but I was re- 
solved to give you this account of what happened but 
a few hours ago, that you might be convinced of my 
diligence to gratify you in everything you desire of, 
sir, your most sincere faithful humble servant. 

As the house of commons were but yesterday on the 
practice of opening letters, you will not wonder if 1 
expect this to be opened. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Deanery house, Dublin, March 1, 173.5. 

My very good and old Friend, — 1 received lately a 
very acceptable present which you were pleased to send 
me, wJiich was an engraved picture of you, very hand- 
somely framed, with a glass over it. I take your re- 
membrance of me very kindly, and give you my hearty 
thanks. 1 have no other way to show my gratitude at 
present than by desiring another favour from you, 
which, however, will be less expensive. Mr. Singleton, 
llie king’s prime-serjeant here, is one of the first among 
the worthiest persons in this kingdom ; of great honour, 
justice, truth, good sense, good nature, and knowledge 
I in his faculty ; this gentleman, whom 1 have the honour 
' to know, although his business be too great to allow me 
the happiness of seeing him as often as I desire, hath 
commanded me to recommend the bearer, Mr. 
Richardson, agent to the Derry society, whereof you 
are a member. From such a recommendation as the 
prime-serjeant's I will engage that Mr. Richardson is a 
very deserving man, and that whatever he desires of you 
will be i^erfectly just and reasonable. 

And now, my good friend, give me leave to inquire 
after your health, which I hope is much lietler than 
mine. Are you often in your coach at Highgate and 
Hampstead? Do you keep cheerful company? 1 
know you cannot drink, but I hope your stomacli for 
eating is not declined ; and how are you treated by 
the gout ? These and many more jiarticulars I desire 
to know. 

j The iie(>ple who read news have struck me to tli# 
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imxi by the account of my dear friend doctor Arbuth- 
irot’f death ; although I could expect no less by a letter 
I received from him a month or two ago. Do you 
sometimes see Mr. Pope? We still correspond pretty 
constantly. He publishes poems often and better than 
ever, which I wonder at the more, because he com- 
^il^ins, with too much reason, of his disorders. What 
a havoc has death made among our friends since that 
of the queen! As to myself, I am grown leaner than 
you were when we parted last, and am never wholly 
free from giddiness and weakness, and sickness in my 
stomach, otherwise I should have been among you two 
or three years ago, but now I despair of that happiness. 

I ride a dozen miles as often as I can, and always walk 
the streets, except in the night, which my head will 
not suffer me to do. But my fortune is so sui»k that I 
cannot afford half the necessaries or conveniences that 
I can still make a shift to provide myself with hero. 
My chief support is French wine, which, although not 
equal to yours, I drink a bottle to myself every day. 

I keep three horses, two men, and an old woman, in a 
large empty house, and dine half the week, like a king, 
by myself. Thus I tell you my whole economy, 
which, I fear, will tire you by reading. Pray God 
keep you in health and happiness; and do me tl»e 
justice to believe that I am, witli true esteem ana 
friendship, dear sir, your most olied lent humble servant 
Jonathan Swift. 

You see by my many blottingsand interlinings what 
a condition my head is in. 

FROM IX)HD CARTERET. 

Jermyn street, March 6. 1735. 

St a, — I had the honour of your letter, and attended 
the cause yesterday, and the day before ; it went for 
your friend upon the justest principle, and that unani- 
mously. He did not only carry his cause liefore the 
house, hut his future cause springing out of this, is 
mended by the decree. The chancellor said, the re- 
spondent had more reason to appeal than flie ap|)el- 
lant. Mr. Lindsay, who informed you right in all 
the matters you mentioned to me, will inform you, on 
perusing our decree, of the reason of the chancellor’s 
expression. I have a partiality for captain Rowley in 
everything but judicature; and in that capacity, if 
iudge Lindsay and 1 sat together, I fancy, by what I 
know of him, that we should seldom disagree, 

I thank you for taking notice of the prosjx^rous 
events that have happened to my family. If alliance 
and the thoughts of prosperity can bind a man to the 
interest of his country, I am certainly bound to stand 
by liberty ; and when you see me forgetful of that, 
may you treat me like Traulus and Pistorides.® 1 am 
impatient for four volumes, said to be your works, for 
which my wife and I have subscribed; and we ex- 
pected a dozen of copies from Mr. Tickell last packet. 

I intend these works shall be the first foundation of 
the libraries of my three grandsons. In the meantime 
tiiey will be studied by my son and sons-in-law. 

I desire you will condescend to make my compli- 
ments to Dr. Delany, for whom I have a most hearty 
esteem, though I know he thinks me not serious enough 
upon certain arduous points of antiquity. 

Sir, that you may enjoy the continuance of all hap- 
piness is my wish ; as for futurity, I know your name 
will be renienniered, when the names of kings, lords- : 
lieutenants, archbishops, and parliament politicians 
will be forgotten ; at last, you yourself must fall into ^ 
oblivion, which m^y nappen in less than a thousand 
years, though the term may be uncertain, and will 
depend on the progress that barbarity and ignorance 
may make, notwithstanding the sedulous endeavours 
to the contrary, of the great prelates in this and sue- ' 
« Joshua, lord Allen, and Richard Tighe, esq. j 


ceeding ages. My wife, my mother, n y mother-in- 
law, my &c., &c., &c., all join with me in good wishes to 
you; and I hope you will continue to believe that I 
am, with the greatest respect, sir, your most Immbli 
and most obedient servant, Carteret. 

TO WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 

Dublin, MjircliS, ITSfi. 

Sir, — Mr. Stopford going to England upon some par- 
ticular aff’air, I gladly i:omplied with his desire, that I 
should do myself the honour of writing to you, 
because, as useless as 1 am, and although I shall 
never have the happiness to see you, yet my ambition 
to have some small place in your memory will live as 
long as myself. « 

I will do an unmannerly thing, which is, to bequeath 
you an epitaph for forty years hence, in two words, 
Ultimus Britannorum, You never forsook your }>arty. 
You might often have been as great as the court can 
make any man so ; but you preserved your spirit of 
liberty when your former colleagues had utterly 
sacrificed theirs ; and if it shall ever begin to breathe 
in these days, it must entirely be owing to yourself and 
one or two friends. But it is altogether impossible for 
Aliy nation to preserve its liberty long under a tenth 
part of the present luxury, infidelity, and a million of 
corruptions. We see the Gothic system of limited 
monarchy is extinguished in all the nations of Europe. 
It is utterly extirpated in this wretched kingdom, and 
yours must be the next. Such has ever been human 
nature, that a single man, without any superior ad- 
vantages either of body or mind, hut usual ly the 
direct contrary, is able to attack twenty millions, and 
drag them voluntarily at his chariot-wheels. But no 
more of this. 1 am as sick of the world as I am of 
age and disease, the last of which 1 am never wholly 
without. I live in a nation of slaves, who sell them- 
selves for nothing. My revenues, though half sunk, 
are sufficient to support me in some decency. And J 
have a few friends of great worth, who, when 1 visit 
them, or they me, agree together in discovering our 
utter detestation of all proceeding botli here and there. 
Hcbc ett vita toluturum m 'ntera ambitions yraci<iue. \ am 
under the displeasure of the court for fixing up a true 
Whig epitaph in my cathedral, over the buryiug- 
place of old Schomberg, and for some other things of 
equal demerit or disaffection, wlicrewitli I am charged , 
perhaps also for some verses laid to -my charge, and 
published without my knowledge or consent; wherein 
you and another person ai*e understood to be meant by 
initial letters. 

1 desire your pardon for the trouble I gave in 
recommending a gentleman to your protection, who 
has an appeal before the house of lords ; wherein I was 
prevailed on by an eminent person in the law, who, by 
a miracle, was raised to the bench in these very times, 
although he be a man of virtue and learning in a great 
degree. Dear sir, you have nothing to desire in this 
world but good health, good times, tiie pro8j)erity of 
your family (wherein you have niy constant prayers), 
and deserving friends. J have often said that I never 
knew a more easy man to live with than yourself; and 
if you had only a po('r 40,000/. a* year, I would com- 
mand you to settle 1000/. of it on me to live in your 
next neighbourhood ; but as for our friends At Twick- 
enham and Dawley, 1 have told tliem plainly that 
they are both too speculative and temperate for me to 
accept their invitation, and infinitely too philosophical. 
The bearer, Mr. Stopford, lias such infinite obligalioni 
to you for your favours to him, and is, in all resjiects, 
80 very deserving a gentleman, that I am sure you 
never repented the good office you have done him at 
my recommendation. But he only attends you on 
perfect gratitude; for he knows very well you ait 
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wliat !« now called a disaffected person. You are, in ^ 
the modem sense, a friend to popery, arbi^ary power, ■ 
and the pretender ; and therefore he has iust politics 
enough not to trouble you with helping him by the 
hand to better preferment; and I pray God, while 
things continue as they are, that it may be never in ^ 
your power to make a curate or an exciseman 

You will hear perhaps that one Faulkner has 
minted four volumes, which are called my works : he 
has only prefixed the first letters of my name ; it w£is 
done utteny against my will ; for there is no proiierty 
in printers or booksellers here, and I was not able to 
hinder it. I did imagine that after my death the ■ 
several London booksellers would agree among them- | 
selves to brint what each of them had by commm. j 
consent ; but the man here has prevented it, much to 
my vexation, for I would os willingly have it done 
even in Scotland. All this has vexed me not a little, j 
as done in so obscure a place. I have never yet looked 
into them, nor, I believe, ever shall. You will find 
Mr. Stopford the same modest, virtuous, learned man 
that you last saw him ; but with a few more years i 
and a great deal more flesh, beside the blessing of a 
wife and children. I desire to present my humble 
service to yours. I pray God bless and assist you in 
your glorious endeavours for the preservation of your 
country, and remain, with the truest respect, sir, your | 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

You will see by the many blunders in words, 
syllables, and letters, what a condition my giddy head 
it in. 

FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 

London, March 11, 1735, 

Dear Sir, — I have often desired our friend Pope, 
when he wrote to you, to allow me a corner of his 
letter to assure you of my most humble service, but 
the little man never remembered it, and it was not 
worth troubling you with a letter of my own on so 
insignificant an occasion. 

Your recommending Mr. Lorinan to me gives me 
great pleasure and satisfaction, as it is an instance 
of your kind remembrance and friendship. I pro- 
mise you, whoever at any time comes to me from ' 
you shall be sure of meeting with the utmost of my 
endeavours to serve them. 1 am glad I can acquaint 
you Mr. Lorinan has all the success he could expect 
or wish for ; his cause was a good one, and he had 
the honour of having it greatly attended. When it j 
was over, he asked me (but in a very modest way) 
whether it was possible to get him made receiver of 
the new bishop of Derry’s rental I told him I 
would try ; I did so, found it would not succeed, and 
0o dropped it immediately. 

What do you say to the bustle made here to pre- 
vent the man* from being an English bishop, and 
afterward allowing him to be good Christian enough 
for an Irish one t Sure the opposition, or the ac- 
quiescence, must have been most abominably scan- 
dalous. By what I can learn of Dr. Bundle’s cha- 
racter (for I am not in the least acquainted with him 
myself), he is far from being the great and learned 
man his friends would have the world believe him, 
and, much further yet from the bad man his enemies 
represent him. Our right reverend brethren con- 
tinue to dwell together in the strictest political unity ; 

* Dr. Thomas Kundle was promfjted to the rich see o#T)erry 
ia Ireland, in February, 1735, after being prevented from „ ' 
ting the see of Gloucester, in England, which had been intended 
for him in November, 1734. The dispute concerning his pro- 
motion to the see of Gloucester was between the chancellor and 
the bishop of London : the chancellor was his friend, and the 
bishop his enemy. 


whether it be like the dew of Hcrraoii upon the hil, 
of Sion, or like the ointment that ran down into 
Aaron’s beard to the skirts of his clothing, 1 cannot 
say, but I am sure it is a good joyful thing for the 
ministers to behold. This has enabled them to pre- 
vent any inquiry into the scandalous method of 
nominating, instead of electing the sixteen Sc^cfc 
peers: and these and they together make a mos* 
dreadful body in that house. We are not quite so 
bad in ours, but 1 own to you that I am heartily 
tired of struggling to no purpose against the corrup- 
tion that does prevail, and I see always will prevail 
there. Poor Arbuthnot, who grieved to see the wick- 
edness of mankind, and was particularly ashamed of 
his own countrymen,* is dead. He lived the last 
six months in a bad state of health, and hoping every 
night would be his last ; not that he endured any 
bodily pain, but as he was quite weary of the world, 
and tired with sc much had company. What I have 
said of the doctor may perhaps deter you from coming 
among us ; but if you had any thoughts of visiting 
England this summer, 1 can assure you of some 
friends who wish to live with you and know how to 
value and esteem you ; among them there is none 
that does so more sincerely than, dear sir, y^ ur most 
obedient humble servant, 

William Pulteney. 

Mrs. Pulteney is very much your humble servant 
and joins in inviting you here next summer. 

TO WILLIAM FITZHERBERT, ESQ. 

March 19, 1735. 

Sir, — I had some days ago a very long letter from 
a young gentleman whom I never saw, but by the 
name subscribed I found it came from a younger son 
of yours, I suppose your second. He lays before me 
in a very particular manner the forlorn condition he 
is in by the severities of you and your lady, his 
mother. He freely owns his boyish follies when he 
was first brought up to town, at fourteen years old, 
but he appeals to Dr. Sheridan for the improvement 
he made in the doctor’s school, and to his tutor for 
his behaviour in the college, where he took his de- 
gree with particular credit, being made one of the 
moderators of his class, by which it appears that he 
passed for one of the four best scholars in it. His 
letter contains four large pages in folio, and written 
in a very small hand, where he gives a history of his 
life from the age of fourteen to the present time. It 
is written with so much spirit, nature, and good 
sense, as well as appearance of truth, that having first 
razed out the writer's name, I have shown it to 
several gentlemen, my friends, of great worth, learn- 
ing and taste, who all agree in my opinion of the 
letter, and think it a pity that so hopeful a youth 
should not have proper encouragement, unless he 
has some very disagreeable faults, whereof they and 
I are ignorant. When I had written thus far Dr. 
Sheridan came to see me ; I read your son’s letter 
to hini, and he was equally pleased with it, and jus- 
tified the progress the young man had made in his 
school. I went this evening to visit a lady who has 
a very great esteem and friendship for you and Mrs. 
«««««; giie told me “ That the young man’s 
great fault was too much pertness and conceit of 
himself, which he often showed in your house and 
even among company,” which I own is a very bad 
quality in anv young man, and is not easily cured ; 
yet I think if I had a son who had understanding, 
wit, and humour, to write such a letter, I could nol 
find in my heart to cast him olf, but try what good 
advice and maturer years would do toward amend- 
■ He was a native of Scotland. 
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ment ; and in the mean time give him no cause to 
complain of wanting convenient food, lodging, and 
raiment. He lays the whole weight of his letter to 
me upon the truth of the facts, and is contented to 
stand or fall by them. If he be a liar, he is into the 
bargain an unpardonable fool, and his good natural, 
•nb*well as acquired parts, shall be an aggravation to 
me to render him more odious. I hear he is turned 
of one-and-tweuty years ; and what he alleges seems 
to be true, that lie is not yet put into any way of 
living, either by law, physic, or divinity, although in 
his letter he pretends to have studied the first on 
your promise to send him to the Temple, but your 
mind altering, and you rather choosing to send him 
to Leyden, he applied himself to study physic, and 
made some progress in it, but for many months he 
has heard nothing more from you, so that now he is 
in utter despair, loaden with the hatred of both his 
parents, and lodges in a garret in William-street, 
with only the liberty to dine at your house, and no 
further care taken of him. 

Sir, although I have seldom been in your company, 
it is many years since I had the honour of being 
kno^vn to you ; and I always thought, as well as 
heard, that you were a gentleman of great honour, 
truth, knowledge, modesty, good-nature, and can- 
dour. As to your lady, I never saw her but once, 
and then but for a few minutes ; she has the charac- 
ter of being a very polite and accomplished person, 
and therefore, very probably, her son’s rough, over- 
weening, forward behaviour among company with 
her, without that due deference which only can re- 
commend youth, may be very disgustful to her. Your 
son desires me in his letter to apply to some friends 
who have most credit with you, that you will please 
to put him into some way of life ; and he wishes 
that those friends would be so generous to join in 
contributing some allowiince to support him at Ley- 
den. I think it would have been well if he had been 
sent to sea in the proper time, or had now a com- 
mission in the army. Yet if he were the original 
WTiter of that letter sent to me under his name, I 
confess myself so very partial as to be extremely 
sorry if he should not deserve and acquire the favour 
of you and your lady, in which case, any parents 
might be forgiven for being proud of such a son. I 
have no acquaintance with his tutor. Dr. King, but 
if I can learn from those who have, I shall be glad to 
hear that he confirms the character of the young man’s 
good parts and learning, as Dr. Sheridan has done. 

1 entreat your pardon for this long letter, and for 
offering to interfere in a domestic point where I ha\e 
no information but from one side ; but I can faith- 
fully assure you that my regard is altogether for the 
service and ease of you and your lady and family. 
I have always thought that a happy genius is seldom 
without some bent toward virtue, and therefore de- 
serves some indulgence. Most of the great villains 
I have known (which were not a small number) 
have been brutes in their understandings as well as 
their actions. 

But I have already run out my paper, as well as 
your patience. I shall therefore conclude with the 
sincere profession of being, with great esteem and 
truth, sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MRS. PRATT. 

London, April 4 , 1735. 

Sir,— 1 think you know me sufficiently not to doubt 
of a letter any way coming from you being accept- 
able, therefore any omission but that cannot fail of 
an excuse from me, whose friendship is pleasingly 
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gratified by the honour of having It returned from 
•ne of your distinguished talents and merits whose, 
life I wish to preserve, but wish more to make k 
agreeable to you by the full enjoyment of health 
friends, fortune, and situation ; my next desire should 
be that I had a power to contribute to your attain • 
ment of any of these comforts. 

Your kind inquiries in relation to myself only jus* 
tify taking up your time with so insignificant a sub 
ject, which I shall be particular upon merely 
obedience to your commands. 

I have no obligations to the court, nor am I likely 
to have any ; I have to my lord Shelburne, whos* 
house ill London is my settled habitation, thougl 
I am afraid two years will put an end to my good 
fortune, the lease of the house, which is an old one, 
being then expired ; and so perhaps may be that ol 
my life, which I have been long tired of. Added to 
my lord Shelburne's favours, I have great and many 
more than I can express here, to the duchess of 
Buckingham, whose table is my constant one, and 
her coach oftener mine than I ask for it ; beside 
fetching me every day, and bringing me home, 
makes me share in public amusements without ex- 
pense ; and in summer the variety of change of air, 
which her station empowers her to take, and more 
her inclination to impart to her friends the benefit 
of, who cannot fail of being so to her if they have 
merit enough to he capable of being obliged by the 
most agreeable sincere manner to engage appro- 
bation and gratitude ; then I hope you think I have 
enough to do justice, both in my thoughts and actions, 
to one so worthy of it. I am, sir, your sincerely 
obliged and affectionate humble servant, 

H. Pratt. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

April 5, 1735. 

Part the first, you order me to give up my secre- 
taryship; and part the second, called postscript, you 
employed me about Dr. Sheridan’s exchange, when 
the letters for it must have been at Dublin long be- 
fore yours came away. I was just thinking that you 
was a little upon the dear joy f but to be sure, you 
were in the right, for what signified my secretaryship 
when I had no business. 

The countess of Suffolk did not give up the first 
employment at court, for she had no other than mis- 
tress of the robes, being 400L a-year, which the 
duchess of Dorset had quitted to her, there being no 
lady of the bedchamber’s place vacant, and it not 
being quite proper for a countess to continue bed- 
chamber woman. As to her part about Gay, that I 
cleared to you long ago, for to my certain knowledge 
no woman was ever a better friend than she by many 
ways proved herself to him. As to what you hint 
about yourself, as I am wholly ignorant what it is 
you mean, I can say nothing upon it. And as to the 
question, whether you should congratulate or condole 1 
I believe you may do either or both, and not be in 
the wrong, for I truly think she was heartily sorry 
to be obliged by ill usage to quit a master and mis- 
tress that she had served so justly, and loved so well 
However, she has now much more ease and liberty, 
and accordingly her health better. 

Mrs. Floyd has a cough every winter, and gene- 
rally 80 bad that she often frightens me for the con- 
sequences. My saucy niece^ presents her semce to 

■ An Irish expression. 

b Mary, eldest daughter, and one of the coheirs of Thoma 
Chambers, of Hanworth, in Middlesex, esq,, by lady Mar%‘ 
Berkeley, sister to earl Berkeley uai to lady Betty Oermaiat 
She married April, 1736, lord VetH Beauclerc, afterwards lori 
Vero. 
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parson Swift. The duchess of Dorset is gone to 
Bath with lady Lambert for her health ; she has not 
been long enough there yet to find the good effects 
of the waters, but as they always did agree with her, 
I haye great liopes they will now quite cure her 
colic. 

In all likelihood you are weary by this time of 
reading, and I am of writing, such a long letter, so 
adieu, my dear dean. 


PROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 5, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — Mrs. Perott has this instant invited my 
two eldest daughters to her house till such time as I 
may be settled at Cavan. She is a lady the best 
housewife in Ireland, and of the best temper I ever 
knew. Her daughters are formed by her example, 
BO that it is impossible to place them where they will 
have a better opportunity of learning what may be 
hereafter of real advantage to them. Dear sir, I shall 
impatiently wait your advice, for my affairs here re- 
quire a longer attendance than I expected. You 
will be so good as to let me know from Mr. Lingen^ 
whether the duke of Dorset’s letter be come in an- 
swer to the lords-justices, that I may hurry to Dublin, 
for people are here impatient at having their children 
so long idle. I am apt to believe tliat if you put this 
matter in what light you think proper to the lord- 
chancellor, he will not insist upon a punctilio, which 
may prove a great loss to me. The bishop of Kill- 
more can produce a letter I think sufficient to justify 
their excellencies the lords-justices in granting us 
patents. 

I wish you long health and happiness, and shall, 
dear sir, ever have a grateful sense of your friendship, 
and be, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 

FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

[Dr. TlieopUilaa Bolton.] 

Cashell, April 7, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I suppose by this time you liave been 
informed that Mr. Dunkin was ordained here last 
Thursday, and that the recommendations got the 
better of my prejudices to his unhappy genius, which j 
I hope will in some degree convince you that your 
power over me is not yet quite worn out. 

It is one of the greatest evils that attends those 
whom fortune has forsaken, that their friends forsake 
them too ; and let me tell you that your not seeing 
me the whole winter I was last in Dublin was not 
a less mortification to me than all the hard sayings 
of the great parliament orators. However, I must 
own your taking any occasion to write to me at all has 
made some amends, for though you seem designedly 
to cover it, I think I perceive some little marks of 
that former kindness which I once pleased myself to 
have had a share in with your lawyer friends. When 
1 conversed with politicians I learned that it was 
not prudent to seem fond of what one most desires, 
for which reason I would not tell you that if this 
accident of your poetical friend should open a way 
to our frequent meeting together again, and being 
put upon the old foot, as when I was your subject 
at St. Patrick’s, I should think myself the happiest 
man in the world ; but this I will say, that if it falls 
out so, this last heavy period of my life will be much 
more tolerable than it is at present. 

I am now wholly employed in digging up r^ks 
and making the way easier to the church, which if I 
can succeed in, I design t o repair a very venerable old 
fiibric that was built here in the time of our ignorant 

• One of the secretaries to the lordsjubtices. 


' (as we are pleased to call them) ancestors. I wish 
, this age had a little of their piety, though we gave 
up instead of it some of our immense eruditioti 
What if you spent a fortnight here this summer t 1 
have laid aside all my country politics, sheriffs’ 
elections, feasts, &c. And I fancy it would not be 
disagreeable to you to see king Cormack’s chap<?l,o 
his bedchamber, &c., all built, beyond controversy, 
above eight hundred years ago, wlien he was king, 
as well as archbishop. I really intend to lay out y 
thousand pounds to preserve this old church, and 1 
am sure you would be of service to posterity if you 
assisted me in the doing of it, at least, if you approved 
the design, you would give the greatest pleasure, I 
assure you, to your most affectionate and faithful 
humble servant, Theophilus Cashell. 

TO MR. THOMAS BEACH,'' 

M*‘rch.ant in Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

To be left at the Customhouse, and given to Stephen 
Lovel, esq., collector of the customs in Chester. 

Dublin, April 12, 1735. 

Sir, — After the fate of all poets, you are no favoiirilc 
of fortune, for your letter of March Slst did not 
come to my hands till two days after sir Williiun 
Pownes’s death, who having been so long alllicted 
witli the stone and other disordws, besides great old 
age, died about nine days ago. If he had recovered 
1 should certainly have waited on him with your 
poem, and recommended it and the author very 
heartily to his favour. 1 have seen fewer good pane- 
gyrics than any other sort of writing, especially in 
verse, and therefore I much approve the method you 
have taken : I mean that of describing a person wlio 
possesseth every virtue, and rather waiving that sir 
William Fownes was in your thoughts, than that 
your picture was like in every part. He had indeed 
a very good natural understanding, nor wanted a 
talent for poetry; but his education denied him 
learning, for he knew no other language except his 
own ; yet he was a man of taste and humour as well 
as a wise and useful citizen, as appeared by some 
little treatise for regulating the government of this 
city ; and I often wished his advice had been taken. 

1 read your poem several times, and showed it to 
ihree or four judicious friends, who all approved it, 
but agreed with me that it wanted some corrections.^ 
Upon which I took a number of lines, which are in 
all 299, the odd number being occasioned by what 
they call a triplet, which was a vicious way of rhy- 
ming, wherewith Dryden abounded, and was imitated 
by all the bad versifiers in Charles II. 's reign. Dry- 
den, though my near relation,*'’ is one I have often 

■ Mr. Thomas Beach, author of a poem, entitled "Eugenio, 
or a Virtuous and H iopy Life.” It is dedicated to Mr. Pope. 
The author committeu suicuU* a few weeks after publication of 
his poem, in 1737. 

^ From a perusal of the nrinted poem, we find that Mr, 
Beach adopted every one of tne dean’s hints and corrections. 
Even the triplet is discarded, and the poem now consists of three 
hundred lines. 

« *' It is not easy to ascertain the. exact degree of relation 
ship between Dryden and Swift. He is said by his Kinsman, 
dean Swift, and by Huwkesworth after him, to have been 
our author’s second cousin, the grandson of Elizabeth, one 
of the daughters of sir Erasmus Driden ; but this could not 
be the case, for that lady was married to sir Richard Phillips, 
hart. Tlie wife, therefore, of Thomas Swift, being acknow. 
lodged to have been Elizabeth Dryden ; must be sought for 
in some other branch of the Dr\ den family. From ‘Mercti 
rius Rusticus,’ p. 75, it appears, that, in October, 1642, she had 
beside ten chilnren, who 8U]»plicated her plundered for bread, 
an infant in the cradle, and afterwards she had three inora 
children ; so that she probably was younger than any of ths 
daughters of sir Erasmus Driden, all of whom, I believe, wfiva 
lM>rn before the year 1600, On her husband’s living be'^g 
questered, the profits of it were consigned to Jonathan Jhyden, 
minister, who was probably her brother ; and they v >re tii# 
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blamed as well as pitied. He was poor, and in great 
‘naste to finish his plays, because by them he chiefly 
supported his family, aud this made him so very in- 
correct; he likewise brought in the Alexandrine 
verse at the end of his triplets. I was so angry at 
these corruptions that about twenty-four years ago I 
l^ntshed them all by one triplet, with the Alexan- 
drine, upon a very ridiculous subject. I absolutely 
did prevail with Mr. Pope, and Gay, and Dr. Young, 
and one or two more, to reject them. Mr. Pope 
never used them till he translated Homer, which ' 
'was too long a work to be so very exact in ; and I 
think ill one or two of his last poems he has, out of 
laziness, done the same thing, though very seldom. 

I now proceed to what I would have corrected in 
your poem. Line G, for han't^ read ivant ; I abhor 
those JiarCts and wori'ts^ &c., &c. ; they are detestable 
in verse as well as prose. L. 46, for whilst^ put whik, 
L. 83, derives^ I doubt there is no verb deponent, 
but always active. L. 106, “ If Noll usurps, or 
James Noll is too much a cant word for a grave 
poem ; and as to Jamesy he was a weak, bigoted jia- 
pist, desirous, like all kings, of absolute power, but 
not properly a tyrant. L. 109, And midst^ harsh and 
rough, the elision unluckily placed. L. 115, 116, I 
cannot suffer an ill rhyme, such as seen and sceiie 
{1 forgot the triplet in L. lOS, which I wish were 
clipped of one of its three wings) : and L. 110, to , 
Glory i I wish it were in Glory. L. 1 18. Does. 
This word should be avoided as a mere expletive. 
L. 155, Does. The same fault. \j. llte Ingraic. 
This verse is not right measure, but sounds very ill. 
L. 121, Cheerful^ &c. This verse wants a verb, as 
are, or some other. 204, Does. L. 217, for pervade 
it should be pei'vades. L. 218, and grows, Quere, is 
not or more proper*! L. 278, Cuzzoni^a/«e^^. This 
is an expletive, not a proper epithet. L. 289, That 
dares. The word that^ as it is placed, spoils the 
whole line, and is not proper, for the right word 
should be who. L. 294, Reascend. I know not the 
reason for this word. Why not rather ascend f I 
slipped 290, Than; I suppose you only meant then. 
You will do right to read over your poem carefully, 
and observe where there be any more oversights of 
the same kind with those I have noted, and to be 
corrected, which you can do better than any other 
person. A friend can only see what is amiss, but 
the writer can mend it more easily. All you desire 
in relation to sir William Fownes is at an end by his 
death, otherwise I should gladly have performed it 
in the best and most effectual manner I was able. 
As to the publishing it here, I utterly differ from 
you. No printer in this beggarly town, and enslaved 
starving kingdom, would print it without being paid 
his full charge of his labour, nor would he be able to 
sell two dozen unless he could afford it for a penny. 

I would rather advise you to have it published in 
London by Motte or Lintot, or any other bookseller 
there who deals in poetry. It would bear a shilling 
price j but as I presume you are not much known as 
a poet in that great city, you should get some person 
of consequence to recommend it. 

eliildren of a brother of sir Erasmus Driden; ho had live 
brothers. If I am right in this coujecture., the dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s /a and our author wore only second cousins. Swift's 
grandfather, Thomas, had ten sous, of which the Hfth, Jonatlian 
()iie dean’s father), was probably named from Jouaihan Dryden 
above mentioned, who was, 1 believe, his uncle. Another of 
the sons (who, as well as Jonathan, was an attorney) was called 
Driden Swift, in honour of his mother ; a circumstance which 
confirms the tradition concerning the relationship laHween these 
two celebrated men. Swift, in one of his letters, calls Drydeii 
Ais near relation; but in the last age a greater account was 
made of consanguinity than at present. A second or third cou- 
sin was then considered us a near relation.” — See Malone's 
ife of Dryden 
YOL. U. 


As to what things were printed here on supposition 
they were mine, the thing was done directly against 
my inclinations, out of the disdain I had of their 
being published in so obscure and wretched a 
country. But I would have been well enough satis- 
fied if the booksellers in London could have agreed 
among themselves to print them there. And I be- 
lieve they now repent they did not, because every 
printer there hath a property in their copy; and what 
things are supjiosed to be mine belonged to several 
booksellers, who might have shared equally, accord- 
ing to what copies they held. I have been called 
away till evening ; however, my paper could afford 
me but little more room if I had staid. I am, with 
true esteem, sir, your most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Queen-square, April 22, 173.^. 

Deau Sir, — It was with great pleasure 1 had the 
favour of your most obliging letter by the hands of 
Mr. Richardson, agent to tlie Irish Society ; for as I 
am always proud to receive your commands, he may 
depend upon any service I can do him that is in my 
power. When 1 say this 1 make you no great com 
pliment; for as that gentleman’s merit has raised 
him to the post he now enjoys under the society, it 
is hardly to be doubted but that his integrity and 
good conduct for the future will easily preserve his 
interest in that body. 

I am very sorry to hear that your old complaints 
from your head continue ; and the more so because 
they have deprived your friends here of the great 
pleasure and satisfaction of seeing you among them, 
which is a sensible mortification to them indeed ; 
but I am very much pleased with the account you 
give of your way of living, because 1 am a living in- 
stance how the economy you are under must neces- 
sarily preserve your life many years. 1 have the 
gout sometimes, the asthma very niuch, and of late 
frequent pains in my bowels ; aud yet, by keeping 
in a constant regular way, X battle them all, and am 
in much better health than I was twelve years ago, 
when four top physicians pronounced me a dea^ 
man, and sent me abroad to die. I ride when . 
can, but not in winter, for the fogs, and mists, and 
cold weather murder me. I drink a pint of claret 
at dinner (none at night), and have a gimd stomach, 
with a bad digestion ; but I have good spirits, and 
am cheerful, thank God. 

X beg pardon for entertaining you so long with my 
infirmities, which 1 would humbly apply, that if my 
being regular with so many distempers preserves me 
to almost a miracle, what must the same method 
produce in you*? 

About ten days ago I saw Mr. Pope, who is very 
well; so is the lord of Dawiey [Boliiigbroke]. 

It is a melancholy reflection you make, how many 
friends you have lost since good queen Anne’s time. 
Many indeed! for there are very few left. ’Jbe 
loss of a friend is the loss of a limb, not to be re- 
stored. Poor lady Masham among the rest. Our 
friend the doctor [ArbuthnotJ I am afraid did not 
take the care he ought to have done. I am told he 
was a great epicure, and denied himself nothing. 
Possibly he might think the play not worth the 
candle. You may remember Mr. Garth said hs 
was glad when he was dying ; for he was weary of 
having his shoes pulled off and on. As for my part, 
I am resolved to make tlie remains of my life as 
easy as I can, and submit myself entirely to the will 
of God. 

You will give me leave, sir just to congratulaU 
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iron on your public spirit (and for which all man- 
kind applaud you), in erecting an hospital for the 
unhappy. It is truly worthy of your great soul, and 
for which the present and the future age must 
honour and revere your memory ! I dare say no 
more on this head for fear of offending. 

That God Almighty would please to restore your 
health, and preserve you many years for the good of 
mankind, is the hearty prayer of, sir, your most obe- 
dient humble servant, John Barber. 

My service to Dr. Delany. 


FROM MRS. PRATT. 

London, April 2S, 1735. 

Sir, — I wrote in such haste that I forgot to make 
my lady Saville’s acknowledgments, which, before 
she left this, she engaged me to do in a particular 
manner from her, by assuring you that she is your 
obliged humble servant, and wishes you all happi- 
ness, as many more do among your friends here. Her 
number of children is three, two girls and a boy, 
who, thank God, seem promising. 

My lord Shelburne, who is just come to town for 
two or three days, desires his sincere compliments 
to you, invites you next June to an empty town- 
house, and wishes that accommodation of removing 
you from the inconveniences of a lodging may tempt 
you to a change of air, and to come among your 
friends. I wish I could tempt you to come hither, 
as 1 long to have the pleasure of assuring you in 
person how sincerely 1 am, sir, your ever obliged 
and most faithful humble servant, H. Pratt. 


FROM WILLIAM PULTENEY. ESQ. 

London, April 29, 1735. 

Sir, — I am obliged to you for your letter by Dr. 
Stopford, to which I am sorry I can so soon, by him, 
return you an answer. I have scarce had any op- 
portunity of seeing him. One day, believing we 
should have had no business in parliament, I de- 
sired him to dine with me ; but unluckily a debate 
arose, which kept us till nine at night before we sat 
down to dinner. We have had a very fatiguing 
session, more from the severe attendance on elections 
than any other public business. The ministers have 
been defeated in their expectation of weeding the 
house ; and upon the whole we stand stronger in 
numbers than we did at first setting out. 

I have sent you the copy of a bill now depend- 
ing in our house “ for the encouragement of learn- 
ing,” as the title bears ; but I think it is rather of 
advantage to booksellers than authors. Whether it 
will pass or not this session I cannot say ; but if it 
should not, I should be glad of your thoughts upon 
it against another session. It seems to me to be ex- 
tremely imperfect at present. I hope you have many 
more writings to oblige the world with than those 
which have been so scandalously stolen from you. 
And when a bill of this nature passes in England 
(as I hope it will next year), you may then secure 
the property to any friend or any charitable use 
you think tit. 

I thank you for the many kind expressions of 
friendship in your letter. If my public conduct has 
recommended me to your esteem, I am extremely 
proud of the reward, and value it more than those 
do who attain foolish ribbons, or foolish titles, vilia 
Bervituiis proemia,^ Pray therefore continue me 
your friendship, and believe me, with the gf^atest 
iincerity and regard, dear sir, your most humble and 
obedient servant, W. Pulteney. 

■ 

« Thtt wan before he attained the title of earl of Bath. j 


Lord Bolingbroke is going to France with lord 
Berkeley, but 1 believe will return again in a 
few months. 

I will take a proper opportunity of recommending 
Dr. Stopford to the duke of Dorset ; but I think 
it is not yet quite certain that he will continue 
lord-lieutenant. I mean that if he percetvou 
that he is to be turned out soon after his return 
from Ireland, possibly he mav desire not to go 


TO LADY BEITY GERMAIN. 

May 6, 1735. 

Madam, — I find your ladyship seems not very much 
pleased with your office of secretary, which, how- 
ever, you must be obliged to hold during the duke’s 
government, if I happen to outlive it, which for your 
comfort, considering my health, is not very likely. 
I have not been a troublesome petitioner to his 
grace, and intend to be less ; and, as 1 have always 
done, will principally consider my lord duke’s 
honour. I have very few friends in want. I have 
kindred enough, but not a grain of merit among 
them, except one female, who is the only cousin 1 
suffer to see me. When 1 had credit for some years 
at court I provided for above fifty people in both 
kingdoms, of which not one was a relation. I have 
neither followers, nor fosterers, nor depend ers, so 
that if 1 lived now among the great they might he 
sure I would never be a solicitor out of any regard 
hut merit and virtue ; and in that case I would 
I reckon I was doing them the best service in my 
power ; and if they were good for anything 1 would 
expect their thanks ; for they want nothing so much 
as an honest, judicious recommender, which, in per- 
fect modesty, I take myself to he. Dr. Sheridan is 
gone to his school in the country, and was only de- 
layed so long on account of some very unnecessary 
forms contrived by his grace’s most cautious de- 
puties. 

My letter is but just begun ; the larger half re- 
mains and your ladyship is to make a fresh use 
of your secretary’s employment. The countess of 
Kerry, my long friend and mistress, commanded me 
to attend her yesterday ; she told me that Mr. Deering, 
late deputy-clerk of the council, being dead, she had 
thoughts of soliciting the same office for her younger 
son, Mr. John Fitzmaurice. Her eldest son, lord 
Fitzmaurice, has for some years been plagued with 
a wife and no wife.** The case has been tried in 
both kingdoms, and he stands excommunicated, and 
forced to live abroad, which is a very great misfor- 
tune to the earl of Kerry and his lady ; and they 
have nothing left to comfort them but their younger 
son, who has lately married very honestly and indis- 
putably. He is a young gentleman of great regu- 
larity, very well educated, hut has no employment ; 
therefore his parents would he very desirous he 
should have one, and this, of deputy-clerk of the 
council here, would be a very propet introduction to 
business. It is understood here that the purchase 
of the deputy-clerk’s office is the usual perquisite ol 
the chief clerk, with the consent of the chief go- 
vernor, with which my lord and lady Kerry would 
very readily and thankfully fall in. And as the earl 
of Kerry’s is one of the most ancient and noble 
families of the kingdom, his younger, and only son 
of which he has any hopes, might well pretend to 
succeed in so small an office, upon an equal foot 
with any other person. I own this proposal of mine 
is more suitable to the corruption of the times than 
to my own speculative notions of virtue ; hut I 

■ This is ludicrously siiid, as being a common bluiideriBff fK* 
preasion of the Irish. 

The great-grandfather of the present marquis of Lansdown#. 
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tnuBt give some allowance to the degeneracy of 
mankind, and the passion I have to my lady 
Kerry, &c. 

D. never writes to me. No man alive can con- 
vince Talalderahla; and when we come next it is 
the same thing with Berby and Barnard. Plurality 
Df dyiners and dignities he has ; and so Mandragoras 
confirms it to all members in an episode of sage and 
brandy. 

FROM MRS. DONNELLAN. 

May 10, 1735. 

Sir,— I should before this have returned you thanks 
for the favour of your letter, but that I feared too 
quick a correspondence might be troublesome to 
you. When I receive a very great honour and fa- 
vour, I think it ungenerous immediately to sue for 
another, though I have the highest sense of the 
obligation. 

You say you want me to assert your right over 
our sex ; and your letter is so powerful a bribe that 
I fear I shall give them up to you, though 1 am a 
great assertpr of their rights and privileges. As to 
the employments you assign me I readily undertake 
them all, though I know myself very unfit for some 
of them ; but 1 have such high examples on my side, 
that I am not at all ashamed of pretending to more 
than I can do, I think 1 can be a very good nurse ; 
you shall teach me to be your companion ; and, for 
a housekeeper, I will assure you I know to a far- 
thing the lowest price of everything, though I am 
ever so ignorant of the matter. 

Mrs. Pendarves has, as you say, forsaken us ; by my 
lord Lansdowne's death, her brother, Mr. Granville, 
is become possessed of 800/. a-year, and 20,000/. in 
money, which was so settled that my lord Lansdown 
could not touch it. Mr. Granville is a man of great 
worth, and a very kind brother, and has it now in j 
his power to provide for their sister, Miss Granville, j 
whom Mrs. Pendarves is extremely fond of : this 
you may imagine has been a cordial to her for lord 
Lansdowne’s death, though she had a great regard for 
him. I tell her when she has married and settled ] 
her brother and sister, if she does not settle herself, 
she must think of her friends in Ireland ; and she 
promises me she will. 

It is so much my interest, sir, to believe you sin- 
cere, that I will not doubt it ; I will rather think 
you want judgment (which is very hard for me to 
do), or why should not I (which is still more pleas- 
ing) believe I have really those good qualities you 
ascribe to me 1 It will only make me vain, and who 
can be humble when praised by you ? 

I think your indignation against our absenters 
very just, though some of my family suffer by it ; 
but we are resolved to be no longer of the number, 
and propose leaving London this month. ' Poor Mrs. 
Barber has been confined with the gout these three 
months, and I fear we shall leave her so; her 
poems are generally greatly liked ; there are, indeed, 
a few severe critics (who think that judgment is 
Only shown in finding faults) that say they are not 
poetic ; and a few fine ladies, who are not com- 
mended in them, that complain they are dull. 

I am very sory Dr. Delany has given up his 
house in Dublin ; for one cannot, as often as one 
may wish it, command time and a coach to visit him 
at Delville. I hope though to be admitted into the 
new apartment, and to have the happiness of meet- 
ing you there. 

My brother is highly honoured in the character 
you give him, which, though he is my brother, I 
roust say I thmk a very just one : he will deliver 
you this letter, and with it my best thanks for all 


your favours; being, sir, with the highest gratitule, 
your most obliged obedient servant, 

H. DONNELLAIf. 

My best respects attend Dr. Delany and Dr 
Helsham. 

TO MR. POPE 

May 12, 1735. 

Your letter was sent me yesterday by Mr. Stopford 
[afterwards bishop of Cloyne], who landed the same 
day, but 1 have not yet seen him. As to my silence, 
God knows it is my great misfortune. My little 
domestic aftairs are in great confusion by the villany 
of agents and the miseries of this kingdom, where 
there is no money to be had ; nor am I unconcerned 
to see all things tending towards absolute power in 
both nations (it is here in perfection already), al- 
though I shall not live to see it established. This 
condition of things, both public and personal to my- 
self, has given me such a kind of despondency that 
I am almost unqualified for any company, diversion, 
or amusement. The death of Mr. Gay and Che 
doctor have been terrible wounds near my heart. 
Their living would have been a great comfort to me, 
although I should never have seen them ; like a sum 
of money in a bank, from which I should receive at 
least annual interest, as I do from you, and have 
done from my lord Bolingbroke. To show in how 
much ignorance I live, it is hardly a fortnight since 
I heard of the death of my lady Masharn, my con- 
stant friend in all clianges of times. God forbid 
that I should expect you to make a voyage that 
would in the least affect your health ; but in the 
mean time how unhappy am I that my best friend 
sliould have perhaps the only kind of disorder for 
which a sea-voyage is not in some degree a remedy ! 
The old duke of Ormond said he would not change 
his dead son (Ossory) for the best living son in Eu- 
rope. Neither would I change you, my absent 
friend, for the best present friend round the globe. 

I have lately read a book imputed to lord Boling- 
broke, called “ A Dissertation upon Parties.”® 1 
think it very masterly written. 

Pray God reward you for your kind prayers : I 
believe your prayers will do me more good than 
those of all the prelaUjs in both kingdoms, or any 
prelates in Europe, except the bishop of Marseilles. 
And God preserve you for contributing more to 
mend the world than the whole pack of (modem) 
parsons in a lump. I am ever entirely yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO william pulteney, esq. 

Dublin, May 12, 1735. 

Sir, — Mr. Stopford landed yesterday, and sent me 
the letter which you were pleased to honour me 
with. I have not yet seen him, for he called when 
I was not at home. The reason why I ventured to 
recommend him to your protection was your being 
his old patron, to whom he is obliged for all the pre- 
ferment he got in the church. He is one of the 
most deserving gentlemen in the country, and has a 
tolerable provision, much more than persons of so 
much merit can in these times pretend to, in either 

® The best, perhaps, of aU Bolingbroke’s works ; wrtten 
with great force of reasoning, and in a style equally spirited and 
elegant. One of the severest attacks ever made on sir Roljert 
i Walpole was the dedication prefixed to this Dissertation, when 
the papers that had been first separately printed in the “ Crafts 
man” were collected into one volume octavo. After the many 
things that have been said for and against his long ministrv. 
Ids want of skill and knowledge in conducting foreign affuin 
was most frequently repeated. In a letter written in 1776 th« 
king of I*ru8sia affirms expressly, that W'alpole used to say, “ 1 
leave Ihirope to mv brother, and reserve only England to mj- 
self.’ 
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kingdom. I love the duke of Dorset very well, 
having known him from his youth, and he has 
treated me with great civility since he came into 
this government. It is true his original principles, 
as well as his instructions from your side the water, 
make him act the usual part in managing this na« 
tiou, for which he must be excused ; yet 1 wish he 
would a little more consider that people here might 
nave some small share in employments civil and 
ecclesiastic, wherein my lord Carteret acted a more 
popular part. The folks here, whom they call a 
parliament, wdll imitate yours in everything, after 
the same manner as a monkey does a human crea- 
ture. If my health were not so bad, although my 
years be many, I fear I might outlive liberty in 
England. It has continued longer than in any other 
monarchy, and must end as all others have done 
which were established by the Goths, and is now 
falling in the same manner that the rest have done. 
It is very natural for every king to desire unlimited 
power ; it is as proper an object to their appetites 
as a wench to an abandoned young fellow, or wine 
to a drunkard. But what puzzles me is, to know 
how a man of birth, tille, and fortune can find his 
account in making himself and his posterity slaves. , 
They are paid for it; the court will restore what 1 
their luxury has destroyed ; I have nothing to ob- | 
ject. But let me suppose a chief minister, from a 
scanty fortune almost eaten up with debts, acquiring | 
by all methods a monstrous overgrown estate, why 
he will still go on to endeavour making his master 
absolute, and thereby in the power of seizing all his 
possessions at his pleasure, and hanging or banish- 
ing him into the bargain. Therefore, if I were such 
a minister, I would act like a prudent gamester, 
and cut, as the sharper calls it, before luck began to 
change. What if such a minister, when he had got 
two or three millions, would pretend conviction, 
seem to dread attempts upon liberty, and bring over 
all his forces to the country-side 1 As to the lust of 
absolute power, I despair it can ever be cooled, un- 
less princes had capacity to read the history of the 
Roman emperors, how many of them were murdered 
by their own army ; and the same may be said of 
the Ottomans by their janissaries ; and many other 
examples are easy to be found. If I were such a 
minister I would go further, and endeavour to be 
king myself. Such feats have happened among the 
etty tyrants of old Greece, and the worst that 
appened was only their being murdered for their 
pains. 

I believe in my conscience that you have some 
mercenary end in all your endeavours to preserve 
the liberty of your country at the expense of your 
quiet, and of making all the villains in England your 
enemies. For you stand almost alone, and therefore 
are sure, if you succeed, to engross the whole glory 
of recovering a desperate constitution, given over by 
all its other physicians. May God work a miracle 
by changing the hearts of an abandoned people, 
whose hearts are waxen gross, whose ears are dull 
of hearing, and whose eyes have been closed ; and 
may he continue you as his chief instrument by 
whom this miracle is to be wrought. 

I send this letter in a packet to Mr. Pope, and by 
a private hand. I pray God protect you against all 
your enemies ; I mean those of your country, for 
you can have no other ; and as you will never be 
weary of well-doing, so may God give you long life 
and health the better to support you. 

You are pleased to mention some volumes oi what 
are called my works. I have looked on them very 
little. It is a great mortification to me, although I 
should not have been dissatisfied if such a thing had 


been done in England by booksellers agreeing among 
themselves. 1 never got a farthing by anything ] 
writ, except one about eight years ago, and that was 
by Mr. Pope's prudent management for me. Here 
the printers and booksellers have no property in 
their copies. The printer [Mr. George Faulkner] 
applied to my friends, and got many things from 
England. The man was civil and humble, ftuai 
had no dealings with him, and therefore he con- 
sulted some friends, who were readier to direct him 
than I desired they should. 1 saw one poem on 
you and a great minister, and was not sorry to find 
it there. 

1 fear you are tired ; I cannot help it ; nor could 
avoid the convenience of writing when I might be 
in no danger of post officers. I am, sir, with the 
truest respect and esteem, your most obedient and 
obliged humble servant, Jonathan Swift, 

I desire to present my most humble respects to 
Mrs. Pulteney. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

May 16, 1785. 

Sir, — ^You have never yet put it in my power to 
accuse you of want of civility ; for since my ac- 
quaintance with you, you have always paid me more 
than I ex])ected ; but I may sometimes tax you with 
Avant of kindness, which, to tell you the truth, I 
did for a month at least. At last I was informed 
your not writing to me was occasioned by your ill 
state of health ; that changed my discontent, but did 
not lessen it ; and I have not yet quite determined it 
in my mind Avhether I would have you sick or neg- 
ligent of me ; they are both great evils, and hard to 
choose out of; I heartily wish neither may happen. 
You call yourself by a great many ugly names, Avhich 
I take ill ; for I never could bear to hear a person I 
value abused. 1, for that reason, must desire you to 
be more upon your guard when you speak of your- 
self again ; I much easier forgive your calling me 
knave and fool. I am infinitely obliged to you for 
the concern you express for the weakness of my 
eyes ; they are now very well. I have had a much 
greater affliction on my spirits, which prevented m; 
Avriti ng sooner to you. My sister (the only one 
haAe, and an extraordinary darling) has been ex- 
tremely indisposed this whole winter. I have had 
all the anxiety imaginable on her account ; but she 
is noAv in a better way, and I hope past all danger. 
I would rather tell you somewhat that is pleasant; 
but hoAV can I I am just going to lose Mrs. Don- 
nellan, and that is enough to damp the liveliest 
imagination ; it is not easy to express what one feels 
on such an occasion ; the loss of an agreeable, sensible, 
useful companion, gives a pain at the heart not to be 
described. You happy Hibernians, that are to reap 
the benefit of my distress, Avill hardly think of any- 
thing but your own joy, and not afford me one grain 
of pity. Thus things are carried in this world, the 
rich forget the poor. I am sorry the sociable Thurs- 
days, that used to bring together so many agreeable 
friends at Dr. Delany’s, are broke up ; though Del- 
ville has its beauties, it is more out of the way than 
Stafford-street. I believe you have had a quiet 
winter in Dublin ; not so has it been with us in 
London. Hurry, wrangling, extravagance, and 
matrimony have reigned Avith great impetuosity. 
The newspapers, I suppose, have mentioned the 
number of great fortunes that are going to be 
married. Our operas have given much cause of dis- 
sension. Men and women have been deeply en- 
gaged ; and no debate in the house of commons has 
been urged with more Avarmth : the dispute of tlie 
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merits of the composers and singers is carried to so 
great a height that it is much feared by all true lovers 
of music that operas will be quite overturned. I 
own I think we make a very silly figure about it. I 
am obliged to you for the two Latin lines in your 
last letter : it gave me a fair pretence of showing the 
lett^^r to have them explained ; and I have gained no 
&iall honour by that. I hope, sir, though you 
threaten me with not writing, that you will 
change your mind ; the season of the year will give 
you spirits, and I shall be glad to share the good 
effects of them. I am, sir, your most obliged humble 
servant, M. Pendarvics. 

When you see Mrs. Donnellan she will entertain 
you with a second edition of Fauset, too tedious 
for a letter. I have made a thousand blunders 
which I am ashamed of. 

FROM LADY BETTY BROWNLOWE. 

May 19, 1735. 

Sir, — I have the honour to send you the enclosed 
letter and the cover as it came to Mr. Brown- 
lowe. I hope your frugal correspondent has not, at 
your expense, incurred the proverb of being penny- 
wise, &c., and thereby occasioned your being a suf- 
ferer by any delay of business. 1 should beg pardon 
for not having obeyed your commands in writing 
sooner, but that I am the only sufferer by it, by being 
deprived of the satisfaction of hearing of your health. 
The extreme cold weather we have had this month 
has made the country much less agreeable than usual 
at this time of the year ; but this having been a fine 
morning I have been amused very much to my satis- 
faction, with laying out what I think a very pretty 
design in my garden. I like my gardener mightily, ] 
and found everything in his care in perfect good order; i 
but the coldness of the season makes everything ' 
very backward ; the cucumbers are not larger than 
gherkins. I beg, if you honour me with a line, you 
will let me know how both lady Acheson and Mrs. 
Acheson do, for I have a sincere conctTi’ii for both their 
welfares. We go next week to make a visit to our 
friends at Seaford, where we propose staying about a 
fortnight. I heard yesterday you had thoughts of 
going to Cashel : if it were possible for me to have the 
happiness to be present at yours and the archbishop’s 
conversation, I am certain 1 should retrieve iny 
character, and that you would allow me to be a good 
listener, which, through other people’s faults, you 
do not know ; for I assure you I have too great a 
desire to be informed and improved to occasion any 
interruption in your conversation, except when I 
find you purposely let yourself down to such capaci- 
ties as mine, with an intention, as 1 sup})ose, to give 
us the pleasure of babbling. Mr. Brownlowe desires 
you will accept of his compliments ; and I am sir, with 
great respect, your truly affectionate and obedient 
humble servant, Elizabeth Brownlowe. 

FROM 1.ADY BEITY GERMAIN. 

May 27, I7:t&. 

It is true enough, my love to business is not great, 
without my capacity was better ; but, however, you 
should have had a quicker answer to your letter, but 
that I find Mr. Fitzmaurice has already made appli- 
cation by several other hands, and so have many 
members of parliament. The answer given to them 
all has been, that it will not yet be disposed of ; and 
my opinion is, that probably when lord George 
Sackville comes over he will humbly desire his fa- 
ther, or whoever is chief governor, that he may, with- 
out any political view, have the disposal of it himielf, 
as it is his own private concern. 


I did not know lady Kerry had the honour of 
being your mistress and favourite; howevei, I approve 
of your taste. For many years, or rather an age ago, 
she and I were very well acquainted, and I thought 
her a mighty sensible, agreeable woman; so upon 
that account, as wed as yours, I should be very glad 
to be serviceable to her in anything in my power. 

Now I have given you what ansjiver I can on this 
subject, I must recommend to you an affair which 
has given me some small palpitations of the heart, 
which is, that you should not wrap up old shoes or 
neglected sermons in my letters ; but that what of 
them have been spared from going toward making 
gin for the ladies, may henceforth be committed in- 
stantly to the fiames : for, you being stigmatized with 
the name of a wit, Mr. Curll will rake to the dunghill 
for your correspondence. And, as to my part, 1 am 
satisfied with having been honoured in print, by youi 
amorous, satirical, and gallant letters.® 

The summer has done your old friend Mrs. Floyd 
a great deal of service. As for my saucy niece, I 
would advise you both to be better acquainted before 
you fall foul of one another. The duchess of Dor 
set is still at Bath, and the waters have done her good. 
Tlie duke is now confined by a fit of the gout, which, 
I believe, is very well for him, because I doubt I e 
had a little of it in his stomach. Adieu, &c. 

FROM THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

Cashell, May 31, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have been so unfortunate in all my cons 
tests of late, that I am resolved to have no more, 
especially where I am likely to be overmatched ; 
and as 1 have some reason to hope what is past wiL 
be forgotten, I confess I did endeavour in my last to 
put the best colour I could think of upon a very bad 
cause. My friends judge right of my idleness, but, 
in reality, it has hitlicrto proceeded from a hurry and 
confusion, arising from a thousand unlucky unfore- 
seen accidents, rather than mere sloth. 

I have but one troublesome afiair now upon my 
hands, which, by the help of the prime serjeant, I 
hope soon to get rid of ; and tlien you shall see me a 
true Irish bishop. Sir James AVare has made a verj 
useful collection of the memorable actions of all m) 
predecessors. He tells us, they were born in such a 
town of England or Ireland ; were consecrated such 
a year, and if not translated, were buried in their 
cathedral church, either on the north or south side. 
AVhence I conclude, that a good bishop lias nothing 
more to do than to eat, drink, grow fat, rich, and die; 
which laudable example 1 propose for the remainder 
of my life to follow ; for to tell you the truth, I have 
for these four or five years past met with so much 
treachery, baseness, and ingratitude among man- 
kind, that I can hardly think it incumbent uj>oii 
any man to endeavour to do good to so perverse a 
generation. 

I am truly concerned at the account you give me 
of your health. Without doubt a southern ramble 
will prove the best remedy you can take to recover 
your llesh ; and I do not know, except in one stage, 
where you can choose a road so suited to your cir- 
cumstances as from Dublin hither. Y on have to 
Kilkenny a turnpike, and good inns at every ten or 
twelve miles end. From Kilkenny hither is twenty 
long miles, bad road, and no inn at all : but I hav« 
an expedient for you. At the foot of a very high 
hill, just midway, there lives, in a neat thatched cabin, 
a parson, who is not poor : his wife is allowed to be 
the best little woman in the world. Her chickens 
arc the fattest and her ale the best in all the country 

• See t. letter from lady Betty Germaio, dated Julv 18, 1736, 
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Besides, the parson has a little cellar of his own, 
of which he keeps the key, where he always has a 
hogshead of the best wine that can be got, in bottles 
well corked, upon their side ; and he cleans and pulls 
out the cork better, I think, than Robin. Here I de- 
sign to meet you with a coach : if you be tired, you 
shall stay all night ; if not, after dinner, we will set 
out about four, and be at Cashel 1 by nine ; and by 
going through fields and by-ways, which the 
parson will show us, we shall escape all the rocky 
and stony roads that lie between this place and that, 
which are certainly very bad. I hope you will be so 
kind as to let me know, a post or two before you set 
out, the very day you will be at Kilkenny, that I may 
have all things prepared for you. It may be, if you 
ask him. Cope will come : he will do nothing for me. 
Therefore, depending upon your positive promise, 1 ; 
shall add no more arguments to persuade you. And ; 
am, with the greatest truth, your most faithful and 
obedient humble servant, Theo. Cashell. 

TO THE REV. MR. JOHN TOWERS, 

Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, at Powerscourt, near Rray. 

Sir, — I cannot imagine what business it is that so j 
entirely employs you. I am sure it is not to gain 
money, but to spend it ; perhaps it is to new cast 
and contrive your house and gardens at 400/. more 
expense. I am sorry it should cost you twopence to 
have an account of my health, which is not worth a 
penny ; yet I struggle, and ride, and walk, and am 
temperate, and drink wine on purpose to delay, or 
make abortive, those schemes proposed for a succes- 
sor ; and if I were well I would counterfeit myself 
sick, as Toby Matthews, archbishop of York, used 
to do when all the bishops were gaping to succeed 
him. It is one good sign that giddiness is peculiar 
to youth, and I find I grow giddier as 1 grow older, 
and, therefore, consequently I grow younger. If 
you will remove six miles nearer I shall be content 
to come and spunge upon you, as j)oor as you are ; 
for I cannot venture to be half a day’s journey from 
Dublin, because there is no sufficient medium of flesh 
between my skin and my bones, particularly in the 
parts that lie upon the saddle. Therefore, be pleased 
to send me three dozen ounces of flesh before I at- 
tempt such an adventure, or get me a six-mile inn 
between this town and your house. The cathedral I 
organ and backsivie are painting and mending, by 
which I have saved a sermon ; and, as the rogues of j 
workmen go on, I may save another. 

How, a wonder, came young Acheson to be among 
you 1 1 believe neither his father nor mother know 

anything of him ; his mother Is at Grange with Mrs. 
Acheson, her mother, and I hear is very ill of her 
asthma and other disorders, got by cards, and lazi- 
ness, and keeping ill hours. Ten thousand sacksful 
of such knights and such sons are, in my mind, nei- 
ther worth rearing nor preserving. I count upon it 
that the boy is good for notliing. I am, sir, with 
great truth, your obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Junes, 1735. 

Madam, — I trouUe you sooner than usual in acknow- 
ledging your letter of May 27th, because there are 
some passages in it that seem to require a quick an- 
swer If I forgot the date of mine, you must impute, 
it to my ill head ; and if I live two years longer I shalV 
iPrst forget my own name and last your ladyship’s. 

I gave my lady Kerry an account of what you said 
In relation to her son, with which she is fully satis- 
fied. J detest the house of lords for their indul- 


gence to such a profligate, prostitute villain as Curll * 
but am at a loss how he could procure any letters 
written to Mr. Pope ; although, by the vanity or in- 
discretion of correspondents, the rogue might have 
picked up some that went from him. Those letters 
have not yet been sent hither ; therefore I can form 
no judgment on them. When I was leaving Eng- 
land upon the queen’s death 1 burnt all the letters T 
could find that I had received from ministers for 
several years before. But as to the letters 1 receive 
from your ladyship, I neither ever did nor ever will 
burn any of them, take it as you please ; for I never 
burn a letter that is entertaining, and consequently 
will give me new pleasure when it is forgotten. It 
is true I have kept some letters merely out of friend- 
ship, although they sometimes wanted true spelling 
and good sense, and some others whose writers are 
dead ; for I live like a monk, and hate to forget my 
departed friends. Yet I am sometimes too nice; for 
I burnt all my lord ***♦ ’s letters upon receiving 
one where he had used these words to me, “ all I 
pretend to is a great deal of sincerity which in- 
deed was the chief virtue he wanted. Of those from 
my lord Halifax I burnt all but one, which I keep 
as a most admirable original of court promises and 
professions. I confess also that I have read some 
passages in many of your letters to a friend, hut 
without naming you, only “ that the writer was a 
lady,^’ which had such marks of good sdnse that 
often the hearers would not believe me. And yet I 
never had a letter of mine printed, nor of any others 
to me. 

Your ladyship very much surprises me with one 
passage in your letter, which, however, I do not in the 
least understand; where you say you “have been 
honoured in print by amorous, satirical, and gallant 
letters,” where there was no word but your bare name 
mentioned. I can assure you this is to me altoge- 
ther a riddle, and what I never heard the least sylla- 
ble of, and wish you would explain it. No, madam, 
I will never forgive your insolent niece, without a 
most humble submission under her own hands ; which 
if she will not comply with, I shall draw up letters 
between us and send them to Curll. 

I will tell your ladyship a cause I have of com- 
plaint against the duke of Dorset. I have written to 
him about four times since he was lieutenant ; and 
three of my letters were upon subjects that concerned 
him much more than it did any friend of mine, and 
not at all myself ; but he was never pleased to re- 
turn me an answer ; which omission (for I disdain 
to call it contempt) I can account for only by some 
of the following reasons. He la either extremely 
busy in affairs of the highest importance ; or he is a 
duke with a garter ; or he is a lieutenant of Ireland ; 
or he is of a very ancient noble extraction ; or so ob- 
scure a man as I am, is not worth his remembrance ; 
or, like the duke of Chandos, he is an utter stranger 
to me ; and it would grieve me to the soul to put 
them together upon any one article. The last letter I 
wrote to his grace was upon an affair relating to one 
of the favourite party, and yet a very honest gentle- 
man ; which last circumstance, with submission to 
your ladyship, is what I seldom grant ; and the mat- 
ter desired was a trifle. The letter before that rela- 
ted to a request made him by a senior fellow of this 
university, upon which I was earnestly pressed to 
write by some considerable members of the same 
body, which it highly concerned, as well as his grace’s 
honour ; the demand being directly contrary to their 
statutes, and of the most pernicious consequence not 
only to the university but the kingdom ; and for 
that reason it is thought his grace has chosen to let 
it fall, I suppose by much better causes of conviction 
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than mine. I do assure yen, madam, that I have not 
oeen troublesome to my lord duke in any particular ; 
since he has beeu governor, my letters have been at 
most but once a-year, and my personal requests not 
so many ; nor any of them for the least interest that 
regarded myself. And altlrough it be true that I tlo 
not much approve the conduct of affairs in either 
b^iilgdom, wherein 1 agree with vast numbers of both 
parties, yet I have utterly waived intermeddling even 
in this enslaved kingdom, where perhaps I might 
have some influence to be troublesome ; yet I have 
long quitted all such thoughts, out of perfect despair; 
although I have sometimes wisliedthat the true loyal 
Whigs here might be a little more considered in the 
disposition of crnploymcntH, notwithstanding their 
misfortune of being born on this side the elmnncl, 
which would gain abundance of hearts both to the 
crown and his grace. My paper is so full that I have 
not room to excuse its length. 1 remain your lady- 
ship’s, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FUOM LORD OXFORD. 

Dover-strwt, Juno 19, 1735. 

Good Mb. Dean, — I could not suffer Mr. Jebb to 
pass into Ireland without giving you the trouble of 
reading a few lines from your hunjble servant to in- 
quire how you do, and to return you many thanks for 
your kind remembrances of me in your letters to my 
good friend Mr. Pope. I am much concerned for 
the account you give in your late letter to him of the 
state of your own health. I should think that the 
change of air, and seeing some of your remaining 
friends you have left in this island, would be of service 
to you, at least to entertain and amuse you ; as for 
any other agreeable view, I cannot pretend to flatter 
you so far as that you must expect any ; that is over, 
as I believe you know very well ; but as I know you 
to be a truly good-natured man, 1 hope you will come 
over, for I assure you it will be an infinite satisfaction 
and pleasure to your friends to embrace you here. 
If this motive will not do, I do not know what argu- 
ment to make use of. 

I troubled you last year with an account of the 
disposal of my daughter ; it has in every point an- 
swered our exi)ectations and wishes. I was in hopes 
I should have been able to have given you an ac- 
count that my daughter was safely brought to bed; 
we expect it every day. My wife is pretty well ; 
desires your acceptance of her humble service ; she 
among others would be very glad to see you here. 
My uncle, the auditor, is in a very ill state of health. 
1 am afraid he cannot last very long ; his son has 
this spring put to Westminster school two sons ; he 
has three more and a daughter. Mr. Thomas Harley 
has had the gout, but he is better, and is at his seat 
in Herefordshire. The duke of Leeds is returned 
from his travels a fine gentleman, and has imported 
none of the fopperies and fooleries of the countries 
he has passed through. My nepliew Robert Hay 
travelled with the duke, and he is come home un- 
tainted, but much irni)roved ; he is returned to Oxford 
to follow his studies ; he designs for holy orders. 
My two youngest nephews are still at Westminster 
school. Lord Duppliii has not yet got an employ- 
ment, but lives upon hopes and promises.. My sister 
lives in Yorkshire with her daughters, as well as she 
can, considering the times, &c. &c. Now I ask your 
pardon, dear sir, for saying so much of family aifairs; 
hut ai you arc a good man, and have always wished 
my family well, I have ventured to be thus imperti- 
nent to give you the state of it. Master Pope is 
pretty well ; he is under persecution from Curll, who 
has by some means (wicked ones most certainly) got 
hold of some of Pope’s private letters, which he lias 
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printed, and threatens more. We are in so free a 
state that there is no remedy agiiinst these evils. 

It is now time to release you from this dull paper j 
but I must assure you, what 1 hope you know already^ 
that I am, with true respect and esteem, sir, youi 
most obliged and most faithful humble servant, 

Oxford. 

Please to be so good as to make my compliments to 
lord Orrery. 


TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

June, 1735. 

I SUPPOSE you are now angle ling with your lack 
ling in a purr ling sU’eam, or pad ling and say ling 
in a boat, or sad ling %ur stum ling horse with a sap 
ling in your hands, and snare ling at your groom, or 
set ling your affairs, or tick ling your cat, or tat ling 
with your neiglibour Price ; not always toy ling in 
your school. This dries ling weather we in Dub ling 
are glad of a dump ling, and bab ling is our dare ling. 
I’ray do not look as cow ling at me when I come, 
hut get a fat ling for my dinner, or go a fow ling for 
fill ling my belly. I hope none of your townsfolks are 
hub ling you. Have you a bow ling green at Cavan t 
1 have been ill of my old ay ling, and yet you see I 
am now as crib ling. Can you buy me an am ling 
nagt I am bat ling for health, and just craw ling out. 
My breakfast is cut ling sand sugar to cure the curd 
ling, of my blood. My new summer coat is cock ling 
already, and I am cal ling for my old one. 1 am cob 
ling my riding shoes'^ and cur ling my riding periwig. 
My maid’s hens keep such a cack ling, and chuck 
ling, that I scarce know what I write. My mare ia 
just foe ling, for which my groom is grum ling and 
grow ling, while the other servants arc gob ling and 
gut ling, and the maids gig ling, and the dogs how 
ling. My hung ling tailor was tip ling from morning 
to night. Do you know drive ling Doll with her 
drab ling tail, and drag ling petticoat, and gog ling 
eyes ; always gag ling like a goose, and hob ling to 
the alehouse, hand ling a mug, and quarr.v ling and 
squab ling with })ortcrs, or row ling in the kennell 
I bought her a muzzle ling pinner. Mr. Wall walks 
the streets with his strip ling hoy, in liis sham ling 
gait, as cuff’ ling for the wall, and just ling all he 
meets. 1 saw his wife with her pop ling gown, pill 
ling oranges and pick ling cucumbers. Her eyes 
are no longer spark ling, you may find her twat ling 
with the neighbours, her nose trick ling, and spaw 
ling the floor, and then smug ling her husband. 

A lady whose understanding was sing ling me out 
as a wit ling or rather a suck ling, as if she were tick 
ling my fancy, tang ling me with questions, tell ling 
me many stories, her tongue toe ling like a clapper ; 
says she, an old man’s dar ling is better than a young 
man’s war ling. I liked her dad ling and plain deal 
ling ; she was as wise as a ^oes ling or a duck ling, 
yet she counted upon gull ling and grave ling me. 
Her maid was hack ling fiax and hum ling her mis- 
tress, and how ling in the Irish manner: I was fool 
ling and fiddle ling and fade ling an hour with them. 
We hear Tisdall is puss ling the curates, or mud ling 
in ail alehouse, or muff ling liis chops, or rump ling 
his band, or mum ling songs, though he he but a mid 
ling versifier at best, wliile his wife, in her mac ling 
lace, is mull ling claret, to make her husband maud 
ling, or mill ling chocolate for her breakfast, or rust 
ling ill her silks, or net ling her spouse, or nurse ling 
and swill ling iier grand -child len and a year ling calf, 

« As Dr. Swift, was on all occasions fond of walking, when 
he rode he wore strong jack siiatlerdashos which he could slip 
oft’ as soon as he aliglited from his horse ; and to match these 
snattcrdiushes ho had shoes strong in proportion to bear the dirt 
and the weather ; but he never wore hooks. 
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or oil Ung hev pimple ling face, or set ling her head 
drcsi, or stif ling a f — to a fizz ling, or boy ling 
sowins for supper, or pew ling for the death of her 
kit ling, or over rue ling the poor doctor. As to 
roadame Totre femme, I find slie has been coup ling 
her daughters ; I wish she were to live upon a cod 
ling, or a chit or ling. She has as mile ling counte- 
nance, which is yet better than as well ling belly ; I 
wish she were to go a bull ling and begin with a bill 
ling, and then go to hick ling. She hath been long as 
cram ling for power, and would fain be a fond ling, 
and delights in a fop ling, when she should be fur 
ling her sails, and fill ling her belly, or game ling 
about Cavan, or gall ling her company. Why do not 
you set her a truck ling, with^ vengeance, and use 
iier like an under ling, and stop her ray ling, rat ling, 
rang ling behaviour 1 I would cure her ram ling and 
rum ling ; but you are spy ling all, by rig ling into 
her favour, and are afraid of ruff ling her. I hear 
you are fell ling your timber at Quilca ; you love to 
have a fee ling of money, which is a grove ling temper 
in you, and you are for shove ling it up like a lord 
ling, or rather like a star ling. 1 suppose now you 
are vail ling your bonnet to every squire. I wish you 
would grow a world ling, and not be strow ling 
abroad, nor always shake ling yourself at home. Can 
I have stabe ling with you for my horse 1 Pray keep j 
plain wholesome table ling for your boys, and employ 
your maids in tcaz ling cloth and reel ling yarn, and 
unravel ling thread without stay ling it. Set the boys 
a race ling for diversion ; set the scullion a rid ling j 
the cinders without rife ling them. Get some scrub | 
to teach tlie young boys their spell ling, and the cow- | 
boy to draw small beer without spill ling or pall ling 
it ; have no more pis to ling lads : employ yourself 
in nay ling your broken stools. Whip all the libel 
ling rogues who are loll ling out their tongues, and 
kind ling quarrels, and rave eye ling their school- 
fellows, and stick ling with their seniors, and snuff 
ling in a jeer, and scraw ling on the school walls, and 
scut ling to the pie house, and yawl ling and yell ling 
to frighten little children, and fowl ling the house 
for mischief sake, and grape ling with the girls. Pray 
take care of spy ling your younger daughters, or sty 
ling them pets. Jonathan Swift. 

TO SIR CMAULES WOGAN, 

In .Spain. I 

Honoured Sir, — I think you are the only person alive 
who can justly charge me with ingratitude ; because, , 
although I was utterly unknown to you, and become i 
an obscure exile in a most obscure and enslaved ' 
country, you were at the pains to find me out, and 
send me your very agreeable writings, with which I 
have often entertained some very ingenious friends, 
as well as myself : I mean not only your poetry in 
Latin and English, but your poetical history in prose 
of your own life and actions inscribed to me ; which 
I often wished it were safe to print here, or in Eng- 
land, under the madness of universal party now 
reigning : 1 mean particularly in this kingdom, to 
whiidi I would prefer living among the Hottentots, 
if it were in my power. 

1 have been often told that you have a brother 
and some near relations in this country ; and have 
oftener employed my friends in vain to learn when 
tny of them came to this town. But, I suppose on 
account of their religion, they are so prudent as to 
live in privacy ; although the court has thought it 
better in point of politics (and, to keep the good will < 
of cardinal Fleury, has thought it proper), to make 
the catholics here much more easy than their ill- 
wiUers. of no religion,' approve of in their hearts, 


And I can assure you that those wretches here, whe 
call themselves a parliament, abhor the clergy of om 
church more than those of yours, and have made a 
universal association to defraud us of our undoubted 
dues. 

I hare further thanks to give you for your generous 
present of excellent Spanish wine, whereof I have 
been so choice that my butler tells me there are slill, 
some bottles left. I did verj' often ask some mer- 
chants here who trade with Spain, whether thiscouu- 
tiy could not afford something that might be accept- 
able in Spain ; but could not get any satisfaction. 
The price I am sure would be but a trifle. And I 
am told by one of then), that he heard you were in- 
formed of my desire ; to which you answered in a 
disinterested manner, “ that you only desired my 
works.” It is true, indeed, that a printer here, about 
a year ago, did collect all that was printed in London 
which passed for mine, as well as several single papers 
in verse and prose, that he could get from my friends ; 
and desired my leave to publish them in four 
volumes. He reasoned, that printers here had no 
property in their copies ; that mine "would fall into 
worse hands ; that he would submit to me and my 
friends what to publish or omit.” On the whole, I 
would not concern myself, and so they have appeared 
abroad, as you will see them in those I make bold 
to send you. I must now return to mention wine. 
The last season for it was very bad in France : upon 
which our merchants have raised the price twenty 
per cent, already, and the present weather is not 
likely to mend it. Upon this 1 have told some mer- 
chants niy opinion, or i)erhaps my fancy, that when 
the warmth of summer happens to fail in the several 
wine countries, Spain and Portugal wines, and those 
of the south of Italy, will be at least as ripe as those 
of France in a good year. If there be any truth in 
this conceit, I would desire our merchants to deal tliis 
year in those warmer climates ; because I hear that 
in Spain French vines are often planted, and the 
wine is more mellow ; although, perhaps, the natural 
Spanish grape may fail for want of its usual share of 
sun. In this point I would have your opinion ; 
wherein if you agree, I will direct Mr. Hall, an 
honest catholic merchant here, who deals in Spanish 
wine, to bring me over as large a cargo as I can 
afford, of wines as like French claret as he can get ; 
for my disorders, with the help of years, make wine 
absolutely necessary to support me. And if you were 
not a person of too considerable a rank (and now be- 
come half a Spaniard), I would try to make you 
descend so low as to order some merchants there to 
consign to some of ours, directed to me, some good 
quantity of wine that you approve of; such as our 
claret drinkers here will be content with ; for when 
I give them a pale wine (called by Mr. Hall cassulia) 
they say it will do for one glass, and then (to speak 
in their language) call for honest claret. 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD IlOWTII. 

Kilfaue, July 6, 17.^5. 

I AM very much obliged to my good dean of St. 
Patrick’s for the honour he did me in sitting for bis 
picture ; and have wrote to Dr. Grattan to give !Mr. 
Biudon strict charge in the finishing of it; and when 
that is done to bring it to his house, for fear I should 
get a copy instead of the original. I am very much 
concerned at the account you give me of your health, 
but do not in the least doubt but the change of air 
would be of service to you, and a most hearty wel- 
come you may be sure of. The archbishop of Cusliell 
told me he would wait on you the day after he went 
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to Dublin ; and does mightily admire he has not 
seen you oftener. I have taken your advice, and 
kept very good hours since I came lost hen. Every 
second day I am out six or seven hou s an otter- 
hunting. As to reading and working, riiy wife ob- 
serves your directions ; and could wish she would do 
tljje same as to exercise. She de?'res me to tell you 
•that the liking she has to the baboon* is out of the 
true regard she has for you, he being one of your 
greatest favourites. Your giant** will use her en- 
deavours to make lord Bacon a liar, and instead of 
adding two inches to her height, would be very well 
satisfied to part with four. 1 am very sorry Mrs. 
Acheson is so much out of order ; she is one I have 
a great regard for ; and shall desire the favour of you 
to give my wife’s service and mine to her and lady 
Acheson, when you see them. I thank God my 
fiimily and I are very well. Some time this summer 
I design drinking Ballispellin waters for a month. 
As for news, we have no such thing here : only the 
baboon has done his visitation ; that is, he goes into 
the churches and looks about, then asks the tumbler 
Sykes how long they have been coming! So long, I 
says Sykes. Ay, replies the baboon, and we shall 
be as long going back : so mounts his horse and 
away. Who durst say the church is in danger when 
we have so good bishops ! My wife and all here 
join in their kind service to the Drapier. I am, 
good Mr. dean, your most assured and affectionate 
humble servant, HownrH. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, July 12. 1735. 

Dear Mr. Alderman, — I write to you at the com- 
mand of a gentleman for whom I have a perfect 
friendship and esteem, and the request he desires me 
to make appears to me altogether reasonable. The 
gentleman I mean is doctor Hclsham, the most emi- 
nent physician of this city and kingdom. There is 
a person of quality, an intimate friend of the doc- 
tor’s, my lord Tyrone, formerly sir Tristram Beres- 
ford, who is a tenant to tlie Londonderry Society. 
His lordship is going to build two houses upon their 
estate ; and to assist him in so good a work, I desire 
that when the particulars of the request shall be laid 
before the society, you, wlio are the governor, will 
please, if you find them just and reasonable, to for- 
ward them as far as lies in your power ; by which | 
you will much oblige me and several worthy persons, 
particularly my friend Dr. Hclsham. i 

Do you sometimes honour poor Mrs. Barber with 
a visit! We are afraid here that the gout has got 
too strong a possession of her, and pray let me have 
some account of your own health : I wish we three 
valetudinarians were together, we should make ex- 
cellent company ; but 1 can drink my pint of wine 
twice a-day, which I doubt both of you could not do 
in a week. I long excessively to be in England, but 
am afraid of being surprised by my old disorder in 
my head, far from help, or at least from convcniency ; 
and I dare not so much as travel here without being 
near enough to come back in the evening to lie in 
my own bed. These are the effects of living too 
long : and the public miseries of this kingdom add 
to my disease. I am, dear sir, with true esteem and 
friendship, your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

‘ The bishop of Ossory so called 

Could you see his grim grace, for a pound to a penny. 

You'd swear it must be the baboon of Kilkenny. 

See Swift’s Poem on the Bi^hope 

Miss Rice, an eXtreedmg tall young lady, and niccc to my 
lord Ilowlh. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Ixjudon, July 12, 17.35. 

I HAVE not answered yours of the 15th of June sC 
soon as 1 should ; but the duke of Dorset had an* 
swered all yours ere your letter came to my hands. 
So I hope all causes of complaint are at an end, and 
that he has showed himself as he is, much your 
friend and humble servant, though he wears a garter, 
and had his original from Normandy, if heralds do 
not lie or liis grannams did not play false ; and while 
he is lord-lieutenant (which 1 heartily wish may not 
be much longer), I dare say will be very glad of any 
opportunity to do what you recommend to I\im. 
Thus far I will answer for his grace, though he is 
now in the country and cannot subscribe to it him- 
self. 

Now to quite another affair. The countess of 
Suffolk (whom you know I have long had a great 
esteem and value for) has been so good and gracious 
as to take my brother George Berkeley for better, 
for worse ; though I hope in God the last will not 
happen, hecause I think he is an honest, good- 
natured man. The town is surprised ; and the town 
talks, as the town loves to do, upon these ordinary 
extraordinary occasions. She is indeed four or five 
years older than he, and no more ; but for all that, 
he has appeared to all the world as well as to me to 
have long had (that is, ever since she has been a 
widow, so pray do not mistake me) a most violent 
passion for her, as well as esteem and value for her 
numberless good qualities. These things W'ell con- 
sidered, I do not think they have above ten to one 
against their being very happy : and if they should 
not be so, I shall heartily wish him hanged, because 
I am sure it will be wholly his fault. As to her for- 
tune, though she has been twenty years a court- 
favourite, yet 1 doubt she has been too disinterested 
to enlarge it as others would have done. And sir 
Robert [Walpole], her greatest enemy, does not tax 
her with getting quite 40,000/. 1 wish — but fear it 

is not near that sum. But what she ksis she never 
told me, nor have 1 ever asked ; but whatever it is, 
they must live accordingly ; and he had of his own 
wherewithal to live by himself easily and genteelly. 

In this hurry of matrimony 1 had like to forget to 
answer that part of your letter where you say you 
never heard of our being iu print together. I believe 
it was about twenty years ago Mr. Curll set forth 
“ Letters Amorous, Satirical, and Gallant, between 
Dr. Swift, Lady Mary Chambre, Lady Betty Ger- 
main, and Mrs. Anne Long, and several other Per- 
sons.” I am afraid some of my people used them 
according to their desert ; for they have not apijeared 
above ground this great while. And now to the 
addition of writing the brave large hand you make 
I me do for you, I have bruised my fingers pro- 
j digiously, and can say no more but adieu. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 16, 1735. 

Dear Sir, — I received your 20/. from lord Lanes- 
borough’s agent yesterday, and it travels to you from 
this on Saturday next, by one John Donaldson, one 
of our nobility. Y'ou will get it I believe on Mon- 
day. T have nothing to say to the 280/. you mention. 
That is, as I told you, the fine and rent of Drumlane 
which I owe the bishop, and which will be paid him 
August 26th. I cleared off the rent which I owed 
him for your purchase the other day, or I should 
have sent your poor money, poor as I am, before this. 
Now are v>u satisfied that I am not negligent oi 
giddy 1 But wliat in the name of God is the matter 
with you to delay so long 1 Can I oversee my work- 
men and a school toot If you will not come and 
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take your charge in hand, I must employ somebody 
else. Ybfiie is a long walk begun ; stones a-drawing 
home for an the (inhnnlhnns*' 

repaired at the charge of the county : a gravel-walk 
from the market-cross to my house at the town's ex- 
pense ; item, a gravel-walk by the river, which will 
all require your attendance. As you were a good 
and faithful overseer of my improvements at Quilca, | 
I am willing to employ you rather than another : 
therefore I expect your answer immediately, for the j 
summer is flying off apace. My lord Orrery wrote 
to me that he would come from Munster to see me 
soon ; if you will but have the prudence to be here, 
you may have a fair opportunity of recommending 
yourself to him : and I shall perhaps give you the 
character of a vigilant overseer if I And you be not 
altered since you were last in my service. 

Now to be serious. I shall send you some venison 
soon. You shall know next Monday when it sets 
out ; and you are to dispose of it thus ; — 

To Dr. Helsham, four cuts. 

Dr. Delany, four. 

Mrs. Helsham, one and a half. 

Mrs. Whiteway, ditto. 

Lady Acheson, because of her good stomach, three 
scruples. 

Mr. Worrall, a pound and a quarter. 

Pray let them be all wrapped up in clean paper and 
sent to the several above-mentioned persons. Dine 
upon the rest with your own company. 

I have got you a mare, a very easy trotter ; she 
shall go up with the venison. Whether she will be 
shy at your city objects I know not ; here she is not 
in the least. Your best way will be to let your 
servant ride her. She is one of my own rearing, 
sprung of a good-natured family. If you like, she 
costs you nothing but a low bow when you come to 
Cavan. I have a chaise just Anished to the lining 
in Dublin, made by a man so much in my debt : it 
will be your best way to come down in it. I tell 
you a project I have which I believe will do : my 
scholars are to club and build me a little library in 
my garden. The lime and stones (freestone) are in 
my own Aelds, and building is dog-cheap here. 

I beseech you let me know how soon you will be 
here, that all things may be to your heart's desire : 
such venison ! such mutton ! such small beer ! such 
chickens! such butter! such trouts! such pouts! 
such ducks! such beef! such Asli! such eels! such 
turkeys ! such Aelds ! such groves ! such lakes ! such 
ladies! such fruit! such potatoes! such raspberries! 
such bilberries 1 and such a boat as Mr. Hamilton's 
were never yet seen in any one county yet! 

God Almighty bless you and send you safe to our 
Elysium. My service to Mrs. Whiteway, and to I 
everybody in Dublin, man, woman, and child. I 
am, with all respect, your most obedient and very 
humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 

FROM MR. MOTTE. 

London, July 31, 1736. 

Honoured Sir, — I have not had an opportunity of 
writing to you otherwise than by the post for above 
a twelvemonth ; and though in that time I did 
trouble you with a letter or two relating to Mr. 
Lancelot's business, yet I thought proper to mention 
only what related to that particular, considering I 
was then under the hands of the law, whence I was 
not discharged till the last day of the last term. I 
do not doubt but you have heard before now that 
Mrs. Baiber was discharged at the same time. 

I desired therefore Mrs. Hyde® to deliver this to 

• Widow to Mr. llydi*, bookseller '.n Dublin. 


your own hand, and make bold to trouble you with 
an account of s««wr ffansactions which have hap- 
jmiecf within these two years, which I have long 
wished for the pleasure of doing by word of mouth, 
in hopes my behaviour would be excused at least (if 
not approved) by you, the assurance whereof I 
should receive with the utmost satisfaction. 

Soon after Mr. Pilkington had received the t went J 
guineas you ordered me to pay him, “ the Life and 
Character" was offered me, though not by liis own 
hands, yet by his means, as I was afterward con- 
vinced by many circumstances : one w as that he 
corrected the proof sheets with his own hand ; and 
as he said he had seen the original of that piece, 1 
could not imagine he would have suffered your name 
to be put to it if it had not been genuine. When I 
found by your advertisement and the letter you were 
pleased to write to me, that I had been deceived by 
him, I acted afterward with more reserve, and re- 
fused a pamplilot about Norton’s will which he 
pretended came from an eminent hand. It was 
bought afterward by another bookseller, who printed 
it, and lost money by it. 

He could not forbear observing my coldness, and 
applied to Mr. Gilliver about the copy of verses for 
which we were all brought into trouble ; and by the. 
way, when once an affair was communicated to two 
persons it was not in the power of anyone, how just 
and faithful soever, to answer for its being kept a 
secret. It was published three months before it was 
taken notice of ; and when the printer was taken up 
and had named Gilliver as the bookseller, and it was 
reported a warrant was out against G., and he was 
likely to be apprehended next morning, we two had 
a meeting over night, and I promised to take the 
advice of a gentleman of sense and honour whose 
name I did not mention to him, and to meet G. 
early the next morning at a certain tavern to consult 
further. Accordingly, I went to a gentleman in 
Cork-street, and from thence to the tavern we had 
appointed to meet at, where, after I had waited 
above an hour, a message was sent me that I need 
stay no longer, for Mr. G. was gone to Westminster, 
and would not come. I went to see him in the 
messenger’s hands, but he was so closely watched by 
a couple of sharp sluts, the messenger’s daughters, 
that I could say nothing to him but about indifferent 
matters. The consequence was he was examined, 
and made a confession like poor Dr. Yalden's, of all 
that he knew, and more too : naming Mr. Pilkington 
Arst, and then myself ; which last, as many people 
have told me, was unnecessary ; only, as he before 
said, he was resolved if he came into trouble I should 
have a share of it, though I offered, in case he would 
not name me, that I would bear one half of his ex- 
penses. Tliis confession of his, together with his 
bearing the character of a wealthy man, exposed him 
to an information ; but as it was not ray business to 
be industrious in recollecting what passed three 
months before, I could not remember anythiug that 
could affect me or anybody else. 

I am sorry for the trouble this has caused to poor 
Mrs. Barber. I saw her the other day : she was 
conflned to her bed with the gout. She desired 
when I wrote that I would present her humble ser- 
vice to you. 

I would be glad to recelte your directions what I 
must do with the two notes I have under Mr. Pil > 
kington’s hands of ten guineas each. They were 
allowed by you in the last account we settled ; but 
whether you would please they should be destroyed 
or sent over to you I am not certain. As for the 
state of the account, as 1 have heard no exception 
to it, 1 flatter myself you And it all right. 
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Mr. Faulkner’s impression of four volumes has 
had its run. I was advised that it was in my power 
to have given him and his agents sufficient vexation 
by applying to the law ; but that I could not sue 
him without bringing your name Into a court of 
Justice, which absolutely determined me to be pas- 
sive. I am told he is about printing them in an 
edition in twelves ; in which case I humbly hoj)e 
you will please to lay your commands upon him 
(which, if he has any sense of gratitude, must have 
the same power as an injunction in chancery) to 
forbear sending them over here. If you think this 
request to be reasonable, I know you will comply 
with it : if not, I submit. 

As we once had a meeting upon this affair, and 
he may possibly have misrepresented the offers he 
then made me, I beg leave to asstire you that his 
proposal was that I should have paid him a larger 
price for the book than I could have had it j>rinte(l 
for here in England ; and surely I had the same 
right of printing them here as he had in Ireland, I 
especially having bought and paid for them. If he ; 
made any other offer, I declare I misunderstood 
him ; and I am sure if I had complied with those 
terms I should have been a laughing-stock to the j 
whole trade. 

Mr. Pope has published a second volume of his 
poetical works, of which I suppose he has made you 
a present. I am surprised to see he owns so little 
in the four volumes, and speaks of these few things 
as inconsiderable. I am a stranger to what part of 
the copy money he received but you, who know 
better, are a competent judge whether he deserved it. 

“ I always thouglit the ‘ Art of Sinking ’ was his, 
though he there disowns it."** 

Curll’s edition of Letters to and from Mr. Pope, 

I suppose you have seen. They were taken notice 
of in the house of lords; and Curll was ruffled for 
them in a manner as, to a man of less impudence j 
than his own, would have been very uneasy. It has | 
provoked Mr. Pope to promise the world a genuine j 
edition, with many additions. It is plain the rascal j 
has no knowledge of those letters of yours that Ewin 
of Cambridge has. Few as they are, he would tack 
some trash to them, and make a five or six shilling 
book of them. 

The “ Persian Letters" have been well received, 
so I chose to send them ; beside that they make a 
convenient cover for this letter. 

Mr. Tooke, who desires me to present his most 
humble service to you, acquainted me some time ago 
of your intention to erect an hospital for lunatics and 
idiots. I am glad to find by the newspapers that so 
noble a design proceeds ; for beside the general be- 
nefit to mankind that is obvious to everybody, 1 am 
persuaded there will be a particular one arise by your 
example : namely, that you will lay down a scheme, 
which will be a pattern for future founders of public 
hospitals, to prevent many of the vile abuses which, 
in process of time, do creep into those foundations, 
by the indolence, ignorance, or knavery of the trus- 
tees. I have seen so many scandalous instances ot 
misapplications of that kind, as have raised my indig- 
nation so, that I can hardly think upon it with tem- 
per ; and 1 heartily congratulate you that a heart to 
bestow is joined in you with a head to contrive : and 
therefore, without any mercenary views, (at the same 
time not declftiing any instance of your favour,) I 
would beg leave to say, that as, while your thoughts 
are employed in this generous undertaking, you must 
necessarily consider it in the light I have placed it 

• Mr. Pope sold the Miscellanies for a considerable sum, and 
offered part of it to Dr. Swift, wliicli he refused. 

The •• Art of Sinking' ’ was written by Mr. Pope. 


in ; so, if you would please to communicate these 
thoughts to the public, you might possibly give use 
ful hints to persons of fortune and beneficent inten- 
tions, though of inferior abilities. 1 heartily wish 
you success in this and all other your undertakings ; 
being, with grateful respect, sir, your obliged apd 
obedient humble servant, B. Mottb. 

Upon second tbouglits I have enclosed Mr. Pil- 
kington’s two notes ; for I do not see how they 
can possibly be of any service to you on this side 
the water. 


FROM DR. SHERIhAN. 

Augugt 13. 173ft. 

Dear Sir, — Because of some dropping young ladi 
coming to me, and because it was impossible for me 
to get any money before the 23rd of this month, 1 
could not fix my vacation. Now I do. On Satur- 
day se’nnight, the 23rd, I set out for Dublin to bring 
you home : and so, without its, ands, and ors, get 
ready before our fields be stripped of all their gaiety. 

I thank God I have every good thing in plenty but 
money ; and that, as affairs are likely to go, will not 
be my complaint a month longer. Belturbet Fair will 
make me an emperor, I have all this town, and six 
men of my own, at work at this juncture, to make you 
a winter-walk by the river-side. I have raised moun- 
tains of gravel, and diverted the river’s course for 
that end — lic(/is opvs ; you will wonder and be de- 
lighted when you see it. Your works at Quilca are 
to be as much inferior to ours here as a sugar-loaf to 
an Egyptian pyramid. We had a county of Armagh 
rogue, one Mackay, hanged yesterday : Griffith the 
player never made so merry an exit. He invited his 
audience the night before, with a promise of giving 
them such a speech from the gallows as they never 
heard ; and indeed he made his words good ; for no 
man was ever merrier at a christening than he was 
upon the ladder. 

When he mounted to his proper height, he turned 
his face to each side of the gallows, and said, in a 
cheerful manner, “ Hah, my friend, am I come to you 
at last !" Then, turning to the people, “ Gentlemen, 
you need not stand so thick, for the farthest shall 
hear me as easily as the nearest." U pon this a fellow 
interrupted him, and asked him, “ Did he know any- 
thing of a gray mare which was stolen from him V* 
“ Why, what if I should, would you pay for a mass 
for my soul 1" — " Ay, by G — ," said the fellow, “ will 
I pay for seven." — “ Why then,’’ said the criminal, 
laughing, " I know nothing of your mare." After 
this he entertained the company with two hours’ his- 
tory of his villanies, in a loud unconcerned voice. 
At last he concluded with his humble service to one 
of the inhabitants of our town, desiring that he might 
give him a night’s lodging, which was ail he would 
trouble him for. He was not the least touched by any 
liquor; but soberly and intrepidly desired the hang- 
man to do his office : and at last went off with a joke. 
Match me this with any of your Englishmen, if you 
can. I have no more news from Cavan, but that you 
have all their hearts, and mine among the rest, if it 
be worth anything. My love and service to Mrs. 
Whiteway, and all friends. I am, dear sir, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CASHELL. 

Dublin, August U. 173ft. 

My Lord, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, our famoui 
I printer, goes in an hour to see Kilkenny and Cashell, 
j to gather up his country debts. Ten to one youi 
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grace may owe him a dozen shillings, and your town 
coffee-house (if you have one) a dozen more. But 
his pretences to me for writing, are the honour of 
being admitted to your grace by a line in my hand. 

I am not in fear of his shaming me as others have 
done; however, I would not have you leave your 
manuscripts scattered about your room, for he would 
be terribly tempted to beg them, and return them 
back next winter in four volumes, as he served me ; 
although I never let him touch or see one. He has ! 
the name of an honest man, and has good sense and ' 
behaviour. I have ordered him to mark narrowly 
whatever you are doing, as a prelate, an architect, a 
country gentleman, a politician, and an improver, 
and to bring me a faithful account when he returns ; 
but chiefly about your health, and what exercise you 
make use of to increase or preserve it. But he is in 
haste to be gone, and I am forced to conclude. I 
am, with the greatest respect, my lord, your grace’s 
most obedient humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO LORD HOWTH. 

Dublin, August 14, 17.15. 

My Lord, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, came to me 
just an hour before ke was taking a journey to Kil- 
kenny and Cashell, and desired I would write by him 
to your lorvlship and the archbishop, only to let your 
lordship know that he is an honest man, and the 
chief printer ; and that I know him, and treat him 
with indulgence, because I cannot help it. For, al- 
though he printed what I never would have done, yet 
he got the consent of my friends, and so I shall get 
nothing by being angry with him. He hopes, as a ! 
citizen, to be admitted to your lords and ladies in | 
the country, and I am contented you shall make him 1 
welcome ; but take care you put no manuscripts in 
his hands ; otherwise, perhaps, there will be the works 
of the right hon. &c., and of my lady and the giant, 
neatly bound, next winter. My lady Acheson has 
not been well since she left the town ; but her mother 
is almost perfectly cured, except the loss of her ey^e. 

I owe my lady Howth® a letter, I believe. I desire 
ray most humble service to her and the giant. I 
have time to say no more, but that I am your lord- 
ship’s most obedient servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO ALDERMAN BARBER. 

September 3, 1735. 

Sir, — The bearer, Mr. Faulkner, tells me he has the 
honour to be known to you, and that 1 have credit 
enough to prevail on you to do him all the good 
offices that lie in your way. 1 presume he goes about 
some affairs that relate to his own calling, which 
would be of little value to him here, if he were not 
the printer most in vogue, and a great undertaker, 
perhaps too great a one : wherein you are able to be 
the beat adviser, provided he be not too sanguine, by 
representing things better than he probably may find \ 
them in this wretched, beggarly, enslaved country, '• 
To my great grief, my disorder is of such a nature, | 
and so constantly threatening, that I dare not ride so 

far as to be a night from : and yet when the 

weather is fair I seldom fail to ride ten or a dozen 
miles. Mr. Faulkner will be able to give you a true 
journal of my life; that I generally dine at home, 
and alone, and have not two houses in this great 
kingdom where I can get a bit of meat twice a-year. 

^1 hat I very seldom go to church for fear of being 
F( ized with a fit of giddiness in the midst of the ser- 

• Lupy, younj^est daughter of lieutenant • general Richard 
Ct(»rgeg, was married to lord Ilowth, August 2, 1728; and after 
that nobleman’s death became the lAly of Nicholas VVclden, of 
Uravelment, esq. 


vice. I hear you have likewise some ailments tr 
struggle with, yet I am a great deal leaner than you 
but I have one advantage, that wine is good for me, 
and I drink a bottle lo my own share every day to 
bring some heat into my stomach. Dear Mr, Aider- 
man, what a number of dear and great friends have 
we buried, or seen driven to exile, since we came ac» 
quainted ! I did not know till six months after that 
my best friend, ray lady Masham, was gone. I would 
be glad to know whether her son be good for any- 
thing, because I much doubted when I saw him last. 
Tell me, do you make constant use of exercise t It 
is all I have to trust to, though not in regard to life, 
but to health : I know nothing wherein years make 
80 great a change as in the difference of matter in 
conversation and writing. My thoughts are wholly 
taken up in considering the best manner I ought to 
die, and how to dispose of ray poor fortune for the 
best public charity. But in conversation I trifle more 
and more every day, and I would not give threepence 
for all I read, or write, or think in the compass of a 
year. 

Well, God bless you, and preserve your life as long 
as you can reasonably desire. I take my age with 
less mortification, because, if I were younger, 1 
should probably outlive the liberty of England, which, 
without some unexpected assistance from Heaven, 
many thousands now alive will see governed by 
an absolute monarch. 

Farewell, dear sir; and believe me to be, with 
true esteem, your most obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. POPE. 

September 3, 1735. 

This letter will be delivered to you by Faulkner, the 
printer, who goes over on his private affairs. This 
is an answer to yours of two months ago, which com- 
plains of that profligate fellow Curll. 1 heartily wish 
you were what they call disaffected, as I am. I may 
say as David did, I have sinned greatly, but what 
have these sheep done ! You have given no offence 
to the ministry, nor to the lords, nor commons, nor 
queen, nor the next in power. For you are a man of 
virtue, and therefore must abhor vice and all corrup- 
tion, although your discretion holds the reins. “ You 
need not fear any consequence in the commerce that 
has BO long passed between us ; although I never de- 
stroyed one of your letters. But my executors are 
men of honour and virtue, who have strict orders in 
my will to burn every letter left behind me.” Neither 
did our letters contain any turns of wit, or fancy, or 
politics, or satire, but mere innocent friendship ; yet I 
am loath that any letters from you and a very few other 
friends should die before me ; I believe we neither 
of us ever leaned our head upon our left hand to study 
what we should write next ; yet we have held a con- 
stant intercourse from your youth and my middle 
age, and from your middle age it must be continued 
till my death, which my bad state of health makes 
me expect every month. I have the ambition, and 
it is very earnest, as well as in haste, to have one 
epistle inscribed to me while 1 am alive, and you 
just in the time when wit and wisdom are in the 
height ; I must once more repeat Cicero’s desire to a 
friend : oma me. A month ago were sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, esq. ; 
they are in verse and prose. I never h6ard of the man 
in my life, yet I find your name as a subscriber too. 

*'‘He is too grave a poet for me, and I think among th« 
mediocribus in prose as well as verse. I have the 
honour to know Dr. Rundle ; he is indeed worth all 
the rest you ever sent us, but that is saying nothing, 
for he answers your character; I have dined thrice 
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tn hi8 company. He brought over a worthy clergy- 
man of this kingdom as his chaplain, which was a 
very wise and popular action. His only fault is, 
that he drinks no wine, and I drink nothing else. 

This kingdom is now absolutely starving, by the 
means of every oppression that can be inflicted on 
ankind — shall I not visit for these things? saith 
e Lord. You advise me right, not to trouble my- 
self about the world : but oppression tortures me, and 
I cannot live without meat and drink, nor get either 
without money ; and money is not to be had, except 
they will make me a bishop, or a judge, or a colonel, 
or a commissioner of the revenues. Adieu. 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM MR. POPE. 

To answer your question as to Mr. Hughes, what 
he wanted as to genius he made up as an honest 
man : but he was of the class you think him. 

I am glad you think of Dr. Rundle as I do. He 
will be an honour to the bishops, and a disgrace to 
one bishop ; two things you will like : but what you 
will like more particularly, he will be a friend and 
benefactor even to your unfriended, unbenefited na- 
tion ; he will be a friend to the human race where- 
ever he goes. Pray tell him my best wishes for his 
health and long life : I wish you and he came over 
together, or that I were with you. I never saw a man 
so seldom whom I liked so much as Dr. Rundle. 

Lord Peterborough I went to take a last leave of 
at his setting sail for Lisbon : no body can be more 
wasted, no soul can be more alive. Immediately 
after the severest operation, of being cut into the 
bladder for a sujipression of urine, he took coach and 
got from Bristol to Southampton. This is a man that 
will neither live nor die like any other mortal. 

Poor lord Peterborough ! There is another string 
lost that would have helped to draw you hither! he 
ordered on his death-bed his watch to be given me 
(that which accompanied him in all his travels), with 
this reason, “ That I might have something to put 
me every day in mind of him.” It was a present to 
him from the king of Sicily, whose arms and insignia 
are graved on the inner case ; on the outer 1 have 
put this inscription : “ Victor Amadeus^ rex Sicilice^ 
dux SabaudidBj ^c. %c. Carolo Mordaunty Comiti de 
PeterboroWf D.D. Car. Mor. Com., de Pet. Alex- 
andro Pope moriens Ugavit. 1735.” 

Pray w'rite to me a little oftener ; and if there be 
a thing left in the world that pleases you, tell it one 
who will partake of it. I hear with approbation and 
pleasure that your present care is to relieve the most 
helpless of this world, those objects [idiots and ma- 
niacs] which most want our compassion, though 
generally made the scorn of their fellow- creatures, 
such as are less innocent than they. You always 
think generously ; and of all charities this is the most 
disinterested and least vain-glorious, done to such as 
never will thank you, or can praise you for it. 

God bless you with ease, if not with pleasure; 
with a tolerable state of health, if not with its full 
enjoyment ; with a resigned temper of mind, if not a 
very cheerful one. It is upon these terms I live my- 
self, though younger than you ; and 1 repine not at 
my lot, could but the presence of a few that I love be 
added to these. Adieu. 

PROM LADY BEITY (5ERMAIN. 

September 4 , 173». 

If you are not angry with me for my long silence, 
I take it ill, and need make no excuse ; and if you 
are angry, then I would willingly make you sorry 
which T know you will be when I tell you that 1 


was laid up at Knowle with a severe fit of the gout 
And since that infallible cure for all diseases, whicli 
all great fools and talkers wish joy of, I iiave nevei 
been quite well, but have had continually some dis- 
order or other upon me, which made my head and 
spirits unfit for writing, or indeed doing anything 
I should ; and am still so much out of order, that 1 
am under great apprehensions I shall not be able to 
go next year part of the journey to Ireland with 
their graces ; which is also part of the road to Dray- 
ton, where I intend to stay till November, in hope* 
that summer deferred its coming till I was there ; for 
I am sure hitherto we have had little but winter 
weather. 

I am glad matters are settled between his grace 
of Dorset and you ; and I dare answer, as you are 
both right thinkers, and of course upright actors, 
there wants but little explanation between you, since 
I, that am the go-between, can easily find out that 
he has as sincere a value for you as you have for him. 

I do assure you I am extremely delighted, that since 
lady Suffolk would take a master (commonly called 
a husband), she chose my brother George ; for if I am 
not partial to him, which indeed 1 do not know that 
I am, his sincere value, love, and esteem for her 
must make him a good one. 

We are now full of expectation of his royal high- 
ness’s wedding.f^ She has jewels bought for her, and 
clothes bespoke ; and a gallery of communication is 
making between his apartment and St. James’s ; but 
as 1 do not love to pry into mysteries of state, I do 
not at all know when the lady will come over. 

Your friend Mrs Floyd is grown fat and well un- 
der the duchess of Dorset’s care and direction at 
Knowle ; and my saucy niece is gone for a few days 
(and I verily believe as far as she can decently help) 
to her father’s. Our friend Curil has again reprinted 
what he callefl our letters, as a j)roper third part of 
Mr. Pope’s. He should have made those bitter, silly 
verses on me to have been his too, instead of sir Wil- 
liam Trumbulfs, whom they just as much belonged 
to. But your patriots are so afraid of suppressing the 
press, that everybody must suffer under that and the 
lies of tlie newspapers without hopes of redress. 
Adieu, my dear dean. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

September 12. 1735. 

Hebe is a very ingenious observation upon the 
days of the week, and in rhyme, worth your observa- 
tion, and very proper for the information of boys 
and girls, that they may not forget to reckon them : 
Sunday’s a pun day, Monday’s a dun day, Tuesday’s 
a news day, Wednesday’s a friend’s day, Thursday’s 
a cursed day, Friday’s a dry day, Saturday’s the lat- 
ter day. I intend something of equal use upon the 
months: as January, women vary. I shall likewise 
in due time make some observation upon each year 
as it passes. So for the present year : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-five, 

When only the d — — and b- — ps will thrive 

And for the next : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-six, 

When the <1 will carry the h ps to Styx. 

Perge : 

One thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven, 

When the Whiffs are so blind they mistake hell for bcav'o 

I will carry these predictions no further than to 
year 2001, when the learned think the world will bl 
at an end, or the fine-all cat-a-strow-fee. 

The last is the period, two thousand and one, 

Wheu m — and b— to bell are all gone. 

Fr«'dciick, tlu'n priuc.' of Wales. 
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When that time comes, pray remember the disco- 
very came from me. 

It is now time I should begin my letter. I hope 
you got safe to Cavan, and have got no cold in those 
two terrible days. All your friends are well, and I 
as I used to be. I received yours. My humble ser- 
vice to your lady and love to your children. I sup- 
pose you have all the news sent to you. I hear of no 
marriages going on. One dean Cross, an eminent 
divine, we hear is to be bishop of Cork. Stay till I 
ask a servant what Patrick’s bells ring for so late at 
night — You fellow, is it for joy or sorrow! I be- 
lieve it some of our royal birthdays. O, they tell 
me it is for joy a new master is chosen for the cor- 
poration of butchers. So farewell. 


FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, September 18, 1735. 
Dear Dean, — Though you never answer any of my 
letters, and I can never have a line from you except 
in Parliament-time about an Irish cause, I do insist 
that without delay you give me, either by yourself or 
agents, immediate satisfaction in these points. First, 
whether that article which I read in the news about 
one Butler, a shooting parson, be true or not! Se- 
condly, whether he has yet begged pardon, and 
attested upon oath that it was without design and 
by accident that the gun went off! In case the fact 
be true, and that he has not yet made any sufficient 
or reasonable excuse, I require of you that you do 
immediately get some able painter to draw his pic- 
ture and send it over to me, and I will order a great 
number of prints to be made of it, which shall be 
dispersed over all parts of the known world, that 
such a worthless rascal may not go anywhere without 
being known. I make no doubt of lug being imme- 
diately drove out of Ireland ; such a brutal attempt 
upon the Drapier cannot be born® there; and he 
would not venture into England when these prints of 
his person are sent about, for he would certainly be 
knocked on the head in the first village he passes 
through. Perhaps he may think to skulk in Hol- 
land, the common refuge of all scoundrels ; but he 
would find out that doctor Swuft (for so they pro- 
nounce the name) is in great esteem there for his 
learning and political writings. In France he would 
meet with worse reception ; for his wit is relished 
there ; and many of his tracts, though spoiled by 
translation, are yet more admired than what is writ- 
ten by any among themselves. Should he go into 
Spain, he would find that Don Swifto is in the highest 
estimation, being thought to be lineally descended 
from Miguel de Cervantes, by a daughter of Que- 
vedo’s. Perhaps he may think to be safe in Poland 
during the time of these troubles : but I can assure 
him, from the mouth of a Polish lady who was lately 
in London, by name Madame de Montmorency (for 
she was married to a French gentleman of that great 
family), that Dr. Swift is perfectly well known 
there ; and she was very solicitous to know whether 
he were a Stanislaist or not, she being a zealous par- 
tisan for that cause. 

Now if this brute of a parson should find no secu- 
rity in Europe, and therefore slip into the East In- 
dies in some Dutch ship (for a Dutchman may be 
found who would carry the devil for a stiver or two 
extraordinary), he will be confoundedly surprised to 
find that Dr. Swift is known in China, and that next 
to Confucius his writings are in the greatest esteem. 
The missionaries have translated several Europeari 
books into their language ; but I am well informed 
that none of them have taken so well as his ; and the 
Chinese, who are a very ingenious people, reckon Sif 
ihe only author worth reading. It is well known that 


in Persia Kouli Khan was at the pains to translate 
his works himself ; being born a Scotchman, he un- 
derstood them very well, and I am credibly informed 
that he read ** The Battle of the Books” the night be- 
fore he gave that great defeat to the Persian army. 
If he hears of this, he may imagine that he shall find 
good reception at Constantinople ; but he will be^ 
bit there ; for many years ago an English renegade 
slave translated EfFendi Soif for them, and told them 
it was written by an Englishman, with a design to 
introduce the Mahometan religion ; this having got 
him his liberty ; and although it is not believed by 
the efFendi, the book and the author are in the greatest 
esteem among them. If he goes into America, he 
will not be received into any English, French, or 
Spanish settlement: so that in all probability he 
would be soon scalped by the wild Indians ; and in 
truth there would be no manner of shame that a head 
should be uncovered that has so little brains in it. 
Brutality and ill nature proceed from the want of 
sense ; therefore, without having ever heard of him 
before, I can decide what he is from this single ac- 
tion. Now I really believe no layman could have 
done such a thing. The wearing petticoats gives to 
most of the clergy (a few only excepted of superior 
understanding) certain feminine dispositions. They 
are commonly subject to malice and envy, and give 
more free vent to those passions ; possibly for the 
same reason that women are observed to do so, be- 
cause they cannot be called to account for it. When 
one of us does a brutal action to another, he may 
have his head broke or be whipped through the 
lungs : but all who wear petticoats arc secure from 
such accidents. Now, to avoid further trouble, I 
hope by this time his gown is stripped ofF his back 
and the boys of Dublin have drawn him through a 
horse-pond. Send me an account of this and I shall 
be satisfied. Adieu, dear dean ; I am got to the end 
of my paper, but you may be assured that my regard 
for you will only end with the last breath of your 
faithful servant. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Cavan, September 17, 1735. 

Dear Sia, — El xaev not butt reap rhyme and tu for 
wry tinn sow long an ape is till a bout bees knees, 
when Tom eye Noll edge iZ cool das eas i lyre eye’t 
a pun no thing. 't/Lvirrn^ A^v, what 7f Iwj »/v ra 
irxiovo; in e veri epistolas Tvhu Inn Angle owe Law 
Tigh no ! Cann knot yew right in nap lean met hood, 
as I do ! iT vAf iv et^ei crovtj^oy all o key shuns. But cantu 
gay tann other subject toss at her eyes bis eyed my 
wife!® The woman is grown good for nothing. 
However, I would not have her so much abused, but 
when she deserves it. I no use itis e veri de of her 
life, but I sea it is not rue ; for itis only e veri our c 
fit. She swears if heu come tuck have Ann, she will 
give you a Zot/g Inn the chops.** 

I beg pardon for troubling you so long with busi- 
ness, and therefore I will now be as merry as I can. 
The devil a farthing I can get among my tenants but 
cows, bullocks, and sheep. Will you let me know 
whether such coin can pass in Dublin ! that I may 
pay you some money which I owe. My purse, God 
help me, is grown as slender as a famished weasel. 
I long much to see it have an alderman’s belly ; but 

• “ I cannot but reprimand you for writing so long an epistle 
about business, when to my knowledge you could as easily write 
upon nothing. Mr. Dean, what is your meaning to play on us 
in every epistle you write in Anglo-Latino ? Cannot you write 
in a plain method, as I do ? I know you are a piuiner on all 
occasions. But cannot you get another subject to satirize besides 
my wife ?” 

» “ I know you say it is every day of her life, but I say it is 
not true, for it is only every hour of it. She swears If you eom# 
to Cavan she wUl give you a dowse in the chops.” 
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Quando, Mr, Dean, quando I We cannot say that 
our weather is the devil here ; for it is all water. If 
it continues, I must have thoughts of building an 
ark ; but I shall not, like N oah, let any unclean beast 
enter. Eat pone linck waiter conjux. [Et pone 
linquetur conjux.] My mutton is growing too fat, 
a(»d I want you much to eat of it while it is in its 
prime. I hear of no cadger going to Dublin, or I 
would send you a basket full of it. All I can do 
now is to send a fine roasted shoulder in my wishes, 
and pray invite Mrs. Whiteway to share of it. I 
wish you both a good stomach to it, with all my 
heart. Pray do not chide her for asking you to eat, 
as you used to do. I assure you (if I may be allowed 
%,o judge) she presses you to her victuals out of pure 
good nature and friendship 

I am sorry that the shortness of my last letter gave 
you cause to complain. This shall may cup for that 
deaf he she Ann she, [make up for that deficiency] 
for I have laid in a good stock of learning this last 
week ; and therefore quoniam tu inter literates pri- 
mariasedes in classe, quorundara decanorum nomina 
(minime nostratium) qui scientiis omiiigenis incla- 
ruerunt, tibi mittam. This part I mention in Latin, 
for fear the letter should fall into dean Crosse’s 
hands. 

Having lately read a very entertaining book, whose 
title-page runs thus — Histoire Generale dcs Pais-has^ 
I met with accounts of several great men whose 
names T never read before, and every one of them 
were deans, some became bishops, others cardinals ; 
all of them on account of their great learning and 
merit. Lord, have mercy upon us I Christ, have 
mercy upon us ! How the world is altered since ! 
But you must know, that Charles the Great lived in 
that age, alias Char Lay Main. Now for the great 
scholars I promised. Among those who became 
bishops of Antwerp, you will find Philip Nigri, Au- 
bert Vanden Eade, Jean Ferdinand de Benghem, 
Pierre Joseph Franken-SierstorfF. Among those of 
Bois-le-Duc, Clement Crabeels, Gisbert Masins, 
Michel Ophove, Joseph de Bergaigne. In the same 
town you will find among the Vicaires Apostoliques, 
Henry Yan Lecnipute, Josse Houbraecken, Martin 
Steyaert, Pien'e,Govaert8, &c. &c. &c. The next place 
you dine you may make a figure with those names, and 
silence even Robin Leslie.'^ But a pox upon learn- 
ing, I say. It is enough to turn a man’s head. I have 
a great mind to have done with it ; for the devil a 
thing is to be got by it. Idcirco lihris valedico, 

I cannot, now my memory serves me, omit an ac- 
count of some learned physicians, which I read of in 
other authors, viz., Hermannus Conringius, Lucas 
Schrochius, Melchior Sebizius, Sebastian Schefferus, 
Guernerus Rolfinckius, HofTmannus Altorfi, Seb. 
Jovius Lugani, Petrus Dapples, Theodore Kerch- 
ringius, Regnerus de Graef, Swammerda, Antonins 
Scarellius, Hieronymus Copelazzi, Jacobus Gonzato, 
Bernardinus Malacreda, Johannes Petrus Lotichius, 
Christianus Keekins, Julius Richeltus, Joan. Chris- 
toph. Yaganseiiius, Jacobus Kerscherus, Antonius 
Magliabechius, and many others. Pray ask Grattan 
how many of these he has read. 

You say, (I thank you for that,) That you know 
nobody. No matter for that ; so much the better for 
me, because I know everybody knows you, and there- 
fore more likely to succeed in subscriptions for mice 
cool. Pray is this letter long enough ^ If it be not, 
send it back, and I will fill thfe other side. In the 
mean time I remain your most obedient and very 
.aumble serve aunt, Thomas Shebidan, 

* Mr. Leslie was the most incessant talker, one of them, in 
the world. However, he had a great variety of learning, and 
talked welt. 


Mice or vice two awl my If rends. fMy service to 
all my friends.] 

Send me word what o’clock it is, that I may set my 
watch by yours. 

FROM DR. KING. 

London, September 80, 1735. 

Sir, — S oon after I came into England 1 was obliged 
to cross the seas again, and go into France, upon a 
business of consequence to ray private affairs. I am 
but just returned to this place, where I have met with 
your letter of 21st of last mouth. Since you are so 
kind as to repeat me the promise you made me when I 
was in Ireland, 1 shall expect the paper with the 
greatest impatience. While I was reading your letter, 
a person called on me who does business for you. I 
was in hopes he had brought it with him ; but he told 
me it would be sent by another hand. I will say no- 
thing more of it here, than that I am very sure it will 
please the public, and do honour to the author. 

The gentleman concerning whom you inquire is 
a member of our hall ; but 1 have never yet seen him. 
He had left Oxford about the time I came from 
Difblin, to spend the summer vacation in Hereford- 
shire. My son, who is well acquainted with him, 
assures me that he is very sober, that he studies hard, 
and constantly attends the exercises of the house. 
But I shall be able to give you a more particular ac- 
count of him the next term, when I shall probably 
meet him in the hall ; and he shall find me ready to 
do him any kind of service that may be in my power. 

I do not know whether my lawsuit will force me 
into Ireland again the next term ; as yet I have not 
received any summons from my managers. I should 
indeed be well pleased to defer my journey till the 
next spring, for Dublin is not a very good winter abode 
for a water-drinker. However, 1 do not neglect my 
defence, especially that part of it which you mention. 
It is now in such forwardness, that, as I compute, it 
will be finished in six weeks at furthest. There are 
some alterations, which I hope you will approve. 

I rejoice to hear that the honest doctor [Sheridan] 
has good success in his new school. If the load of 
his baggage should endanger his vessel again, I think 
he has no other remedy left but to throw it into the 
sea. What is he doing with his hon mots and when 
does he design to send them abroad 1 V* 

My son, who is very proud to be in your thoughts, 
desires me to present his most humble service to you# 
I am, with great truth, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, W. King. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

September 30, 1735. 

Yesterday was the going out of the last lord- 
major, and to-day the coming in of the new, who is 
Alderman Grattan. The duke‘s was at both din- 
ners, but I thought it enough to go to-day, and 1 
came away before six, with very little meat or 
drink. The club [the Irish parliament] meets in a 
week, and I determine to leave the town as soon 
as possible, for I am not able to live within the 
air of such rascals ; but whither to go, or how far 
my health will permit me to travel, I cannot tell ; 
for my mind misgives me, that you are neither in 
humour nor capacity to receive me a guest. I had 
your law-letter. Those things require serious con- 
sideration ; in order to bring them to a due perfection, 
^ a wise man will prepare a large fund of idioms, 

I which are highly useful when literally translated by 
a skilful, eloquent hand, and, except our Latino- 
AnglicuSi is the most necessary as well as orna- 
mental part of human learning. But then we must 
■ Tha duke of Dorset, lord lieutenanL 
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take special care of infusing the most useful precepts 
for the direction of human life, particularly for in- 
structing princes and great ministers, distributing 
out praises and censures with the utmost impartiality 
and justice. This is what I have presumed to attempt, 
although very conscious to myself of my inferior 
abilities for such a performance. I begin with “ lady 
and because the judicious Mr. Locke says it is neces- 
sary to settle terms before we write upon any sub- 
lect, I describe a certain female of your acquaintance, 
whose name shall be “ Dorothy it is in the follow- 
ing manner “ Dolis astra per, astra mel, a sus, a quo- 
que et ; atra pes, an id lar, alas ibo nes, a prsB ter, at 
at lar, avi si ter, age ipsi, astro lar, an empti pate, arse 
lar, aram lar, an et, ades e ver, ast rumpet, ad en, a 
gam lar, agrum lar, ac ros pus, afflat error, ape e per, 
as noti nos, ara ver, adhuc stare, asso fis ter, avi per, 
ad rive lar, age lar, apud lar, a ds lar, a fis ter, a far 
ter, as hi ter, annus lar, a mus lar, arat lar, a minxi- 
mus, a prata pace, a gallo per, a sive.” Most learned 
sir, I entreat you will please to observe, (since I must 
speak in the vulgar language,) that in the above forty- 
three denominations for females, many of them end 
with the domestic deity Lar, to show that women 
were chiefly created for family affairs ; and yet I can- 
not hear that any other author hath made the same 
remark. I have likewise begun a treatise of geogra- 
phy (the Angloanglariaiis call it erroneously Jog 
Ralph I.) “Mei quo te summo fitl Astra canis a 
miti citi ; an dy et Ali cantis qui te as bigas it. Bar- 
ba dos is morepopulus. Antego is a des arti here.”*’ 

1 have a third treatise to direct young ladies in read- 
ing. “ Ama dis de Gallis a fine histori, an dy et Belli 
anis is ab et er. Summ as eurus Valent in an Dorso* 
ne isthrnos te legant ovum alto bis ure. I canna 
me fore do msBSti cani males o falli que nat ure ; na 
mel I, ac at arat, amesti fanda laedi ; I mao ad amo 
usto o ; a laodi inde edi mite ex caeptas a bcasli e ver- 
me et aram lingo ut. Praeis mi cum pari sono dius 
ornol”® 

I believe some evil spirit has got possession of you 
and a few others, in conceiving I have any power 
with the duke of Dorset, or with any one bishop or 
man of power. I did but glance a single word to the 
duke about as proper a thing as he could do, and yet 
he turned it oft’ to some other discourse. You say 
one word oi|iny mouth will do, &c. I believe the 
rhyme of my word would do just as much. Am I not 
universally known to be one who dislikes all present 
persons and proceedings 1 Another writes to desire 
that I would prevail on the archbishop of Dublin to 
give him the best prebend of St. Patrick’s. Let 
bishop Clayton allow the resignation, since Don- 
nellan is provided for. 1 mentioned to the duke 
*hat Donnellan should be dean of Cork, on purpose 
to further the resignation of old Caulfield, but it 
would not do, though Caulfield seems to have some 
hopes, and it k bishop Clayton’s fault if he does not 
yield, &c. 

FOM MR. MOTTE. 

London, October 4, 1735. 

Honoured Sir, — Mrs. Launcelot, who dined with 
oie to-day, and desired me to present her humble 
serv'ice, showed me part of a letter from you, which 

R This is a list of epithets, as a strapper, a strammel, &c. 

“ May I quote some of it ? Astrac^an is a mighty city, and 
yet Alicant is as big as it. Barbadoes is more populous. An- 
tigua IS a desert, 1 hear.” 

« ‘‘ Amadis de Gaul is a fine history, and yet Belianis^^ a 
tjetter. Some assure us Valentine and Orson is the most elegant 
t)f them all to be sure. I can name four domestic animals of a 
like nature ; namely, a cat, a rat, a mastiflT, and a lady. I may 
add a mouse too. A lady, indeed, I might except as a beast T 
ever mot a-rambling out. Pray, is my comparison odious, or , 
bo’’ ^ 


I gave me so much concern, that 1 would not let a 
j post slip without writing to you upon the subject of 
it. You are pleased to express an apprehension 
that Mrs. Fenton’s money has not been regularly 
paid, because you have not heard from me for above 
a twelvemonth. I hope I have accounted to your 
satisfaction for my silence in a letter which Msp. 
Hyde delivered to you since the date of yours to ’ 
Mrs. Launcelot ; and as to Mrs Fenton’s annuity, I 
have punctually paid it, and shall continue to do so 
until 1 receive your commands to the contrary The 
next payment will be called for a few days after 
the Ist of November, and unless you forbid it 
before that time I shall pay it. Mr. Fenton, her 
son, who receives it, is a man of worth and honour, 
and I am persuaded will return me the money, 
should it be paid him from any other quarter. I 
am surprised to find by Mrs. Hyde that my last, 
which was written the latter end of July, had so 
slow a passage as not to come to your hand until the 
13th of September. 

I have been so particular (I fear even to tedious- 
ness) in that letter, that I have nothing to add, but 
a repetition of the sincere profession I there made, 
that I am, with all possible gratitude, truth, and sin- 
cerity, sir, your obliged and obedient humble 
servant, B, Motte, 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

October 5, 1735, 

Dear Sir, — In the first place I was heartily rejoiced 
to see your letter, for I was afraid you were not well. 
Now 1 shall answer as much as my time will permit: 
(but before 1 proceed, remember J expect you here 
next Saturday ; for I am both in humour and capacity 
to receive you. I shall gel your answer on Thursday 
next, and then I shall go as far as Virginia to meet 
you. Leave Dublin on Wednesday; ride to Duu- 
shaglan that day, 12 miles. From thence to Navan 
on Thursday, 11 miles. A Friday to Virginia, 15 
miles, where I will meet you that evening with & 
couple of bottles of the best wine in Ireland, and a 
piece of my own mutton, &c. A Saturday morning 
we set out for Cavan, where you will find dinner 
ready at your arrival. Bring a cheese-toaster to do a 
mutton-chop now and then ; and do not forget some 
rice ; we have none good here ; but all other eatables 
in perfection.) I beg pardon for the long foregoing 
parenthesis, (the next shall be shorter ;) you see it 
was necessary. Ure Dolis a de ve! it hinc. Mi mollis 
ab uti, an angeli se. An has fine iis, a fine face, ab re 
ast as no, a belli fora que en. Andi me quis mi molli 
as I pies. As for your jogg Ralph eye, I may say with- 
out vanity, that I exceed you as far as from east to 
west. First, with submission, you should have be- 
gun with the Poles Are Tick Ann Tarr Tick, next 
the May read dye Ann, the Eak water, the whore 
Eyes on, the Eak lip Tick, the Trow Pick of can sir, 
the Trow pick of Cap rye corn, or Cap Rick horn, the 
twelve signes Are I ease, Tower us, Jay me knee 
Can Sir, lay O, Veer goe, lye braw, (quoth the Scotch- 
man,) Sage it are eye us, Cap wrye com us, hack 
weary us, and piss is ; together with Cull ewers, 
Zounds, and Climb bats, &c. &c.* In order to give 
you a full idea of the chief towns in Europe, I shall 
only mention some of lord Peterborough’s rambles. 
He had like to break al Lisb on in Portugal ; he Mad 
rid through Spain ; he could not find Moom in Italy ; 
he was Constant in a pull among the Turks : he met 
with his namesake Petefs hurgh^ in Musk O vye : he 
had like to Crack O in Poland : when he came to Vys 
anyt he did there many: in France he declared 
s All the terms of geojifraphy are hero burlesqued. 
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the Ving of Great Britain, with its king upon the 
Par is : in a certain northern country he took a frolic 
to put on a Fryer’s Cope ; and then he was in Cops 
in Hag in. Pray, IJean mark that. In Holland he 
met with a G — amster^ — Dam you, said he in a pas- 
sion, for a cheat ; he was there poxed by a whore ; and 
^’he cried out, Rot her dam her. Thus far I know of 
his travels to the Low Countries, and no further. 
Thus far you see I am in humour : although the devil 
be in one end of my house, I defy her, because I 
have the other for you and me. Another thing I 
must promise when you come, that we shall not 
quit our learned correspondence, but write up and 
down stairs to one another, and still keep on our 
agreeable flights. The devil take all the D’s in 
Christendom, for a pack of saucy scabs. When you 
are here you will despise them all ; and you shall be 
troubled with no club, but such as will keep you 
out of the dirt. Do not lose this good w’eather, I 
beseech you; for everything is ready for you. If 
you do not like your lodgings, you shall not pay a 
farthing; and if you do, I have the remedy in my 
own purse. Do not think to sponge upon me for 
anything but meat, drink, and lodging ; for I do 
assure you, as the world goes, I can afibrd you no- 
thing else. Yes, I beg pardon, I can give your 
horses good grass, and perhaps a feed of oats now 
and then. My turf is all home, so is my corn, but 
rny hay not yet. I expect it on Monday, which is 
the next day after Sunday, the very day you will 
receive this, the day before Tuesday, and I hope two 
days before you begin your journey, which 1 hope 
will be a happy one. May you arrive safe, is the 
sincere wish of, dear sir, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Thoma.s Sheridan. 


FROM DR. S1CA.N. 

Paris, October 20, 17S5. 

Honoured Sir, — Mr. Arbuthnot’s absence from 
Paris was the occasion of his not receiving your kind 
letter till within these few days ; but upon the re- 
ception of it he treated me with great civility, invited 
me to dinner, and inquired very earnestly concern- 
ing your health, which was drunk by a large com- 
pany then present ; for though you were pleased to 
tell me you had no acquaintance at Paris, I can safely 
affirm that, as often as I have been for half an hour 
with any English gentlemen, some one or other has 
had the vanity to say he knew you. He has, in a 
very obliging manner, promised me any acts of 
friendship in his power, whether I remain at Pari? 
or should proceed to the south of France ; and seems 
to be a gentleman possessed of a large share of wit, 
good humour, sincerity, and honesty; though, upon 
the closest inspection, I could not perceive the hair 
in the palm of his hand. I have met with another 
exception to that rule in the chevalier Ramsay, who 
sends you his best respects. 1 have employed the 
greatest part of this summer in taking a view of every- 
thing curious wdthin four leagues of this city ; but 
shall not trouble you with a detail of palaces, paint- 
ings, statues, &c., as I flatter myself Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
friendly solicitations, joined to a due regard to your 
Iiealth, will prevail upon you to undertake that 
journey next summer. The roads are excellent, 
post-chaises very commodious, and the beds the best 
in the world ; but the face of the country in general 
is very wretched ; of which I cannot mention a more 
lively instance than that you meet with wooden 
shoes and cottages like those in Ireland before you 
lose sight of Versailles. I am persuaded, sir, you 
will find a particular pleasure in taking a view of the 
French noblemen’s houses, arising from the simi- 
litude between the good treatment the Houyhnhntns 
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meet with here and that which you have observed 
in your former travels. The stables that Lewis XIV. 
has built are very magnifleent ; I should do them an 
iiijur.y in comparing them to the jmlace of St. James's, 
yet these seem but mean to any one who has seen 
that of the duke of Bourbon at Chantilli, which lies 
in a straight line, and contains stalls for near a 
thousand horses, with large intervals between each ; 
and might very well, at first view, be mistaken for a 
noble palace: some hundreds of yahoos are con- 
stantly employed in keeping it clean. But if any 
one would be astonished, he must pay a visit to the 
machine of Marly, by means of which water is raised 
half a mile up u hill, and from thence conveyed a 
league further to Versailles, to supply the water- 
works. Lewis might have saved this vast expense, 
and have had a more agreeable situation, finer pros- 
pects, and water enough, by building his palace near 
the river ; but then he would not have conquered 
nature. 

Upon reading Boileau’s account of the Petit Mai- 
son, or Bedlam of Paris, I was tempted to go see it : 
it is a low flat building, without any upper rooms, 
and might be a good plan for that you intend to found, 
but that it takes up a greater space than the city per- 
haps would give ; this is common to men and wo- 
men : there is another, vastly more capacious, and 
consisting of several stories, called the Hospital des 
Femmes, for the use of the fair sex only. I shall not 
presume to take up any part of your time in describ- 
ing the people of France, since they have been so 
excellently painted by Julius Csesar near two thou- 
sand years ago : if there be any difference, they are 
obliged for it to the tailors and peruke-makers. The 
ladies only might help to improve the favourable 
opinion you have always entertained of the sex, upon 
account of their great usefulness to mankind, learn- 
ing, modesty, and many other valuable qualities. I 
should have informed you, sir, that Mr. Arbuthnot 
inquired very kindly after Mr. Leslie : but as 1 have 
not the honour to know that gentleman, 1 was not 
able to satisfy him, but referred him to you, who can 
do it much better than, sir, your most obliged humble 
servant, J. Sic an. 


TO MR POPE. 

October 21, 1735. 

I ANSWERED your letter relating to Curll, &c, I 
believe my letters have escaped being published, be- 
cause I write nothing but nature and friendship, and 
particular incidents which could make no figure in 
writing. I have observed that not only Voiture, but 
likewise Tully and Pliny, writ their letters for the 
public view, more than for the sake of their corre- 
spondents ; and I am glad of it, on account of the 
entertainment they have given me. Balsac did the 
same thing, but with more stiffness, and consequently 
less diverting; now I must tell you that you are 
to look upon me as one going very fast out of the 
world : but my flesh and bones are to be carried to 
Holyhead, for* I will not lie in a country of slaves. 
It pleases me to find that you begin to dislike things 
in spite of your philosc^hy ; your muse cannot for- 
bear her hints to that purpose. I cannot travel to 
see you ; otherwise I solemnly protest I would do 
it. I have an intention to pass this winter in the 
country with a friend forty miles off, and to ride only 
ten miles a-day, yet is my health so uncertain that I 
fear it will not be in my power. I often ride a dozen 
miles, but I come home to my bed at night: my best 
way would be to marry, for in that case any bed would 
be better than my own. I found you a very young 
man, and I left you a middle-aged one; you know 
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me a middle-aged man, and now I am an old one. 

Where is my lord 1 methinks I am inquiring 

aftei a tulip of last year. — “You need not apprehend 
any Curlls meddling with your letters to me ; I will 
not destroy them, but have ordered my executors to 
do that office.** I have a thousand things more to 
say, long(B vitaft est garrulay but I must remember I 
have other letters to write if I have time, which I 
spend to tell you so ; I am, ever dearest sir, your, 
&c. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE REV. MR. DONNELLAN. 

Cluyne, Oct^jlier 81 . 

Sir, — Though I have hitherto forbore troubling you 
with my acknowledgments for many favours which 
very justly demanded them, yet the late application 
to the duke in my behalf (which I had an account 
of from my sister) is such an instance of kindness and 
regard as will not suffer me to be silent ; I must beg 
leave to return you my best thanks for it, and at the 
same time let you know what a thorough and true 
sense I have of your goodness to me, and the great 
honour you have done me by appearing in my favour. 
I am sufficiently acquainted with your dislike to 
recommending, as well as the deserved regard that 
is paid to your judgment and opinion, to know how 
to set a proper value on both. And be the success 
of this affair what it will, I think myself happy in 
having engaged in it, as it has been the occasion of 
your showing that you honoured me with some share 
of your friendship and regard, which will always be 
my greatest pleasure and praise. 

I suppose, sir, you have heard what a handsome 
mark I have lately received of the bishop of Cloyne’s 
hivour ; and how handsomely it was given ; unasked 
and unexpected, and without any regard to kindred 
or application. It is a very good preferment, worth 
at least 300^. per annum ; and is made much more 
valuable and agreeable, by the manner in which it 
was bestowed, and especially by coming from a per- 
son whom you have an esteem for, I was the other 
day to view my house, and was much pleased with 
the situation, which is very pretty and romantic. It 
stands on the bank of a fine river, in a vale between 
two ridges of hills, that are very green, pleasant, and 
woody. Its nearness to Cork (being within four 
miles of it) would make the deanery of that place a 
very convenient and desirable addition, and was what 
induced my friends to think of it for me. What suc- 
cess their applications are likely to meet with 1 can- 
not say : this I am sure of, that I cannot be deprived 
of the sincere satisfaction I receive from having your 
interest and good wishes, and shall always retain a 
most grateful remembrance of them. The bishop of 
Cloyne desires you will accept of hia best services : 
and I beg you will believe me, with the greatest re- 
spect, sir, your most obliged and obedient humble 
servant, Chr. Donnellan. 


TO MR. MOTTE 

November 1, 1738. 

Sir, — Mr. Faulkner in printing those volumes did 
what I much disliked, and yet what was not in m} 
power to hinder ; and all my friends pressed him to 
print them, and gave him what manuscript copies 
they had occasionally gotten from me ; my desire was, 
that those works should have been printed in^J^on- 
don, by an agreement between those who had a right 
to them. I am, sir, with great truth, your most 
bumble and affectionate servant, 

J )NATHAN Swift, 


FROM MRS. VENDARVES. 

Paradise, November 8, 1735. 

Sir, — I think I have been a great while witnout 
writing to you, and hope your are of my mind. I 
would rather be chid by you for my silence than have 
you pass it over quietly, for that would have such an 
air of indifference as would greatly alarm me, Al>- ^ 
sence is generally thought a great weakner of inch 
nation : I am apt to think it will prove my friend with 
you. Our acquaintance was so short, I had not time 
to disgrace myself with you. I was ambitious of 
gaining your esteem, and put on all my best airs to 
effect it : I left you at a critical moment ; another 
month’s conversation might have ruined all. 1 still 
beg you will encourage your indulgent way of think- 
ing of me. What will you gain by discovering my 
follies t and I shall lose the honour of your friend- 
ship ; which loss cannot be repaired in England or 
Ireland. If Mrs. Donnellan is my true friend, she 
has, by way of excusing me, told you my distress for 
my sister, which now I hope is over. I refer you to 
Mrs. Donnellan for her character ; and that will jus- 
tify to you my great care and concern for her. 

I cannot help lamenting Dr. Delany’s retirement. 

I expected his benevolent disposition would not 
have suffered him to rob his friends of the pleasure 
and advantage of his company ; if you have not 
power to draw him from his solitude, no other person 
can pretend to do it. I was in hopes the weekly 
meetings would have been renewed and continued. 
Mrs. Donnellan is much disappointed, and I fear I 
am no longer a toast. 

I am thoroughly convinced that a reasonable crea- 
ture may live with more comfort and credit in Dub- 
lin than in London ; as much convinced of it as that 
I should be richer with eight hundred pounds a-year 
than four. But to what purpose is it for me to re- 
gret my poverty! My lot is thrown on English 
ground ; I have no pretence to fly my country : 
furnish me with one, and you have laid temptations 
enough in my way to make me ready to embrace it. 

I have been two months in this place, which has 
all the advantages of the country ; as quietness, 
cheapness, and wholi^me air. 1 use a good deal of 
exercise in the morning; in the evening I read a 
play with an audible voice. I am now reading 
Beaumont and Fletcher's works : they entertain me 
extremely. Sometimes I read a little philosophy, 
Derham’s Lectures : many things are too abstruse 
for me in that study ; but 1 fancy myself in some 
respects much wiser than I was before I read them. 

If you do not appove of my studies, I hope you will 
recommend what you think will be more to my ad- 
vantage. 

I am sorry to find by your letter that Mrs. Don- 
nellan does not see you often : she cannot be pleased 
with a situation that prevents her having that satis- 
faction. I depended upon your meeting often, and 
what is more, upon being sometimes the subject of 
your conversation. 1 am glad to hear of her bro- 
ther's promotion : he very well deserves good for- 
tune ; he knows how to enjoy it handsomely, and 
scorns to court it meanly. I think I have made you 
a country visit ; if I have not quite tired you I hope 
you will soon challenge another : I know you pay 
me a great compliment in writing ; and, if I was 
very well bred, I ought not to insist upon your doing 
anything that may give you trouble : but I only con- 
sider my own advantage, and cannot give up a cor- 
respondence I value BO much. I am, sir, your most 
obliged and humble servant, M. Pendarvei. 
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TO ivTrs. WHITEWAY« 

*n«Me parts of the letter distinguished by inverted commas 
(“ ”) were written by Dr. Sheridan. 

November 8, 1735. 

Madam, — N ovember R, to Dunshallan, 12 long 
miles, very weary; November 4, to Kells, 16 miles, 
I tfin times wearier; the 5th, to Crosskeys, 17 long 
miles, fifty times wearier ; the 6th, to Cavan, five 
miles, weariest of all : yet 1 baited every day, and 
dined where I lay ; and this very day 1 am weary, 
and my shin bad, yet I never looked on it. I have 
been now the third day at Cavan, the doctor’s 
Canaan, the dirtiest place I ever saw, with the worst 
wife and daughter, and the most cursed sluts and 
servants on this side Scotland. Let the doctor do 
his part. — “Not quite so bad, I assure you, although 
his teal was spoiled in the roasting : and 1 can assure 
you that the dirt of our streets is not quite over his 
shoes, so that he can walk dry. If he would wear 
golashes, as I do, he would have no cause of com- 
plaint. As for my wife and daughter, I have nothing 
to say to them, and therefore nothing to answer for 
them. I hope, when the weather mends, that every- 
thing will be better, except the two before-mentioned. 
Now the dean is to proceed.’’ — In short, but not 
literally in short, I got hither, not safe and sound, 
hut safe and sore. Looking in my equipage I saw a 
great packet that weighed a pound : I thought it was 
iron, but found it Spanish liquorice, enough to serve 
this whole county who had coughs for nine years. 
My beast told me it was you forced him to put it all 
up. Pray go sometimes to the deanery, and see how 
the world goes there. The doctor is a philosopher 
above all economy, like philosopher Webber. 1 am 
drawing him into a little cleanliness about his house. 
The cook roasted this day a fine teal to a cinder ; for 
the wife and daughter said they did not know but 1 
loved it well roasted. The doctor, since his last ill- 
ness, complains that he has a straitness in his breast 
and a difficulty in breathing. Pray give him your 
advice, and I will write to your brother Helsham 
this post for his. Write me no news of the club, and 
get one of them to frank your letters, that they may 
be worth reading. — “ Dear madam, I beg you may 
rather think me like the devil, or my wife, than Web- 
ber. I do assure you that my house, and all about 
it, is clean in potentia. If you do not understand so 
much logic, Mr. Harrison^ will tell you ; but I sup- 
pose you ignorant of nothing but doing anything 
Wrong. Be pleased to send me one of your fattest 
pigeons in a post letter, and I will send you in return 
a fat goose, under cover to one of the club. The dean 
may say what he pleases of my ay con O my ; but I 
assure you I have this moment in my house a quar- 
ter of fat beef, a fat sheep, two mallards, a duck, and 
a teal, beside some fowl in squadrons. 1 wish you 
were here. Ask the dean if 1 have not fine ale, 
table drink, good wine, and a new pair of tables. 
Now hear the dean.’’ — It gro^ys dark, and I cannot 
read one syllable of what the doctor last wrote : but 
conclude all to be a parcel of lies. How are eldest 
master and miss t with your clerk and schoolboy I 
So God bless you all. If the doctor has anything 
more to say, let him conclude, as I do, with assurance 
that I am ever, with great affection, yours, &c. 

Read as you can, for I believe I have made forty 
mistakes. Direct for me at Dr. Sheridan’s in 
Cavan ; but let a clubman® frank it, as I do this. Mr. 

a A first cousin of the dean’s, who came from her own house, 
at the other end of Dublin, three days in each week, to rend and 
chat with him, after Stella’s death, being the principal female 
that frequented his table for many years while his memory re- 
mained. 

*• Mrs. Wlrteway’s eldest son. 

■ A ruem’-er of parliaraeut. 


Roclifort is my franker: yours may be general — — 
or some other (great beast of a) hero. My two pup- 
pies have, in the whole journey, over puppied their 
puppyships. Most abominable bad firing ; nothing 
but wet turf. — “ The devil a lie I wrote, nor will I 
write to the end of my life. May all happiness at- 
tend you and your family. I am, with all good 
wishes and affection, your most obedient humble 
servant, “ Thomas Sheridan. 

“ You were plaguy saucy, who did not like my nuts ; 
I do assure you my dog Lampey cracks them ; the 
dean is my witness.” 

FROM MRS. WHITE WAY. 

November 8, 1785. 

Sir, — I know the moment you took this letter into 
your hand what you said, which was Pox on all Irish 
writers and Iri.sh letters. It is very little trouble 
I am going to give you, only be pleased to answer 
the following questions. How does your leg dot 
How is your headt How is your stomach t How 
many days were you on the roadt How did you 
lie? How does Dr. Sheridan t How do you like 
Cavan 1 And how do all the good victuals Dr. She- 
ridan promised you turn outt And now, sir, I beg 
you will be pleased*^ to suppose that I began my 
letter by entreating the favour of hearing from you, 
and, if that is too great an honour for me, that you 
will order somebody else to do it. Dr. Sheridan 
would give sixpence 1 would ask who ; rise off his 
chair, make me a low bow, and uncover, to have the 
opportunity of telling me. 

Now to write politely, when I change my subject 
I always break off’ and begin a new paragraph. 

Mr. Waller has printed an advertisement, offering 
ten guineas reward to any person that will discover 
the author of a paragrapl), said to be the case of one 
Mr. Throp. I do not know whether you heard any- 
thing of such an affair before you left town, but I 
think it is said there is some trial to be about it be- 
fore the house of commons, either next week or the 
week following. I beg you will not leave your 
papers and letters on the table as you used to do at 
the deanery, for boys and girls and wives will be 
peeping; particularly be pleased to take care of mine. 
It is certain I write correctly, and with a great deal 
of method ; but however I am afraid of Curll. Dr. 
Sheridan has my free leave to read this on condition 
he burns it instantly , but first let him take notice of 
all the compliments I make him. May-be you imagine 
that if you answer this you will be no more plagued 
with my letters ; but I have learned from Molly [Mias 
Harrison] never to have done with my demands on 
you: therefore, write or not write (unless you com- 
mand otherwise), you shall hear once a- week from, 
sir, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, Martha Whiteway. 

Molly is just come from the deanery ; everything is 
in good order. She saw Mrs. Ridgeway there. 
Young Harrison and his sister present you their 
most obedient respects. 

FROM AN UNKNOWN LADY. 

C/sistletown, November 9, 1735. 

Honoured Sir, — Excuse a stranger’s address ; no- 
thing but the opinion I have of your generosity auJ 
humanity could encourage me to lay before you tliO 
enclosed poem, being the product of a woman’s pen.^ 
I see the severe strokes you lay on the faulty part Of 
our sex, from which number I do not pretend to ei- 

» A cant expression, much used in those times upon all oooa 
sions, and hei e ridio\iled, 

* The iMX'm is 'ost. 
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empt mywlf, yet venture to desire your judgment of 
this little unfinished piece, which I send you without 
giving myself the leisure to correct it, willing that 
your hand should bestow the last beauties. The 
muse is my best companion; and if you compas- 
sionate the desolate permit me this satisfaction, since 
a book and a lonely walk are all the gratifications I 
afibrd ray senses, though not dulled with years. 1 
must entreat you to throw away two or three lines 
in answer to this t and beg leave to conceal my name 
till I have the honour of witing to you again, which, 
if you will allow, I shall trouble you with a view of 
several sketches that I wrote occasionally, and will 
no longer conceal the name of, honoured sir, your 
most humble servant, M. M. 

Sir, direct to Mrs. Mary Moran, at Castletown, near 
Gorey, in the county of W exforcl. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

Loudon, November 13. 1735. 

I HONESTLY confvss I was honoured with yours above 
a month ago, which ought in all love and reason to 
have been answered a great while since ; but I know 
your saueiness, as well as you know my niece's, with 
this difference, that, as age is to mend hers, it makes 
yours grow worse ; and the answer to mine had 
been, — Oh I she can give a quick reply to mine! 
Now the duke and duchess are here she wants to 
know more frequently how and what they do. 

I can tell you no story of the ring ( which you want 
to know) but that it came to my hands through 
proper windings and turnings from an earl of Peter- 
borough ; and the connoisseurs say it is an antique, 
and a pretty good one. I am very well pleased and 
happy if it ever serves to put you in mind that 1 am 
your humble servant. 

I came last week from my house in Northampton- 
shire. 1 cannot say the weather permitted me much 
exercise abroad ; but as that house is large, the ne- 
cessary s teps the mistress must make is some, and I 
never lost any time I could get to walk out, and 
sometimes drove abroad in a chair with one horse, 
Tor, being a bad rider, I approve much more of that 
than mounting my palfrey. And whether it was this 
or the country air, or chance, I know not ; but thank 
God, I am at present as well as ever I was in my life. 

I am wholly ignorant who is or will be bishop of 
Cork, for his grace is such a silly conceited man that 
he never vouchsafes to consult me in the affairs of 
his kingdom. I only know that I wish heartily for 
Dr. "SVhetcombe, because he seems to be a modest, 
good sort of a man ; and that besides, by your com- 
mands, I was the thoroughfare for a step to his pre- 
ferment before, and therefore, if I was his grace, 
since there can be no objection against him in this, 
he should have it. But as these things are above my 
capacity, I do assure you I do not in the least pre- 
tend to meddle with them. 

I hope whenever you ask me about the countess 
and George, I shall be able to answer you, as I can 
safely do now, that as yet there is no sort of appear- 
ance that they like one another the worse for wear- 
ing. Mrs. Composition is much your humble ser- 
vant, and has not yet got her winter cough. God 
bUva you, and adieu. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Cavan, November 15, 1735. 

Deab Madam,— J 

m . * » a a a 

I wrote the above lines in the dark, and cannot read 
them by a candle : what I meant was, to boast of 
having written to you first, and given you a full ac- 
count of my journey. I enclosed it in a cover to Mr. 


Rochfort, in which I desired he would send it to 
your house : the doctor had his share In the letter; 
although we could not give satisfaction to all yi^nr 
questions, 1 now will to some. My leg is rather 
worse ; but an honest man, an apothecary here, says 
it begins to ripen, and it is in no manner of danger ; 
but I ventured to walk, which infiamed it a littl%. • 
I now keep my leg upon a level, and the easier he* 
cause the weather is so foul that I cannot walk at 
all. This is the dirtiest town, and, except some few, 
the dirtiest people I ever saw, particularly the mis- 
tress, daughter, and servants of this house. My 
puppy butler is very happy by finding himself among 
a vuci of fools almost as nasty as himself. I must 
now put you upon travelling. You must inquire 
where Shele my wine-merchant lives, and order him 
to have the twelve dozen of wine in bottles ready 
packed up. It must be the wine that was two months 
in bottles (as he assured me) before I left Dublin : 
for these a carrier will be ready next week, to bring 
them hither. The deanery woman must be ready, and 
Kenrick and Laud must assist ; and the carrier must 
take them from Shele’s cellar, ready packed up. My 
service to Miss Harrison. Pray send her hither by the 
first carrier, and give her eighteenpence to bear her 
charges, of which I will pay threepence, and the doctor 
intends paying another penny. By the conduct of this 
family I apprehend the day of judgment is approach- 
ing ; the father against the daughter, the wife against 
the husband, &c. 1 battle as well as I can, but in vain ; 
and you shall change my name to Dr. Shift. We 
abound in wild-fowl, by the goodness of a gentleman 
in this town, who shoots ducks, teal, woodcocks, 
snipes, hares, &c., for us. Our kitchen is a hundred 
yards from the house, but the way is soft and so 
fond of our shoes that it covers them with its favours. 
My first attempt was to repair the summer-house, 
and make the way passable to it ; whereupon Boreas 
was so angry that he blew off tlie roof. This is the 
seventh day of my landing here, of which we have 
had two and a half tolerable. The doctor is at school ; 
when he comes I will inquire who is this romantic 
chevalier Tisdal. As to Waller's advertisement, if 
I were in town I would, for the ten guineas, let him 
know the author of the narrative ; and I wish you 
would, by a letter in an unknown hand, inform him 
of what I say ; for I want the money to repair some 
deficiencies here. My lifervice to Miss Harrison and 
the doctor,* and my love to the two boys. I shall 
still enclose to John Rochfort, except he foils in 
sending you my letters. Service to Mrs. Morgan; 

I hope her husband’s man has prevailed to be of the 
club. Adieu. Pray take care of the wine, on which 
iny health depends. Beg a duck from the doctor. 

“Beg a duck! beg a dozen. You shall not beg, 
but command. The dean may talk of the dirtiness 
of this town ; but I can assure you that he had more 
upon his shoes yesterday than is at the worst in our 
corporation, wherever he got it. As for my part, I 
am tired of him, for I can never get him out of the 
dirt, and that my stairs and the poor cleanly maids 
know very well. You know that he talks ironically.’* 


FROM MRS. SICAN. 

November 15, 1735. 

Rev. Sir, — A gentleman who has just arrived from 
Paris brought me a letter from my son, who presents 
his duty to you, and desires me to send you the en- 
closed. I am sure I was glad of any occasion to 
write to you, in hopes of the pleasure of hearing you 
were well, and arrived safe at the land of Canaan. 
The hurt you received in your shin I was afraid 
would prevent your going out of V, vn. ■ beg (o 
• Young Mr. Horrieoa. 
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Know how it is now. 1 believe you will be pleased 
to hear poor Throp has justice done him in College- 
green. The trial lasted till midnight, and two-thirds 
of the house were for him ; he is now going to peti- 
tion the house to oblige colonel Waller to waive his 
privilege ; but it is thought he will not obtain that 
^vou 

Lady Acheson came to town yesterday. She de- 
sired me to present her best respects to you, and tell 
you she is something better. Lord Orrery is fretting 
himself to death that he did not come to town time 
enough to enjoy the happiness of your conversation. 
Our Irish ladies made a fine appearance the birth- 
day at the Castle ; nothing about them Irish but their 
souls and bodies: I think they may be compared to 
a city on fire, which shines by that which destroys 
them. Several dealers in raw silks are broke : the 
weavers, having no encouragement to work up the 
silk, sold it, and drank the money. I beg you will 
give my service to Dr. Sheridan, who I hope is re- 
covered. His old friend lord Clancarty drinks so 
hard, it is believed he will kill himself before his 
lawsuit is ended. I hope you will like the country 
about c month, and then order Mrs. Whiteway and 
me to bring a coach and six and set you safe at home, 
for this is no riding weather. 1 am, with the most 
profound respect, dear sir, your most obliged hum- 
ble 8er\'ant E. Sican. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 16, 1735. 

Sir, — X am most extremely obliged to you for the 
honour you have done me, and the account is just 
what I feared, that you would be excessively weary, 
your shin bad, and disappointed in the doctor’s Ca- 
naan. The latter I am sorry is not agreeable to you, 
but your shin gives me infinite trouble. I hope in 
God you have taken care of it : if it is any running 
sore, dress it twice a-day with Venice turpentine and 
the yolk of an egg beaten together — an equal quan- 
tity of each. Spread it thick on a cloth, and bathe 
it once a-day in warm milk ; if it is only black and 
painful, apply warm rum to it often. Pray, sir, give 
orders your meat may be indifferently done : and if 
the cook fails, then desire it may be ill done ; I have 
known this receipt very successful, and a dinner 
eaten with pleasure cooked with these directions. 
You are very rude. Dr. Sheridan, to interrupt me 
when I am speaking to the dean ; no wonder I am 
so bad a listener, when you are always putting in 
your word. Po$ take that straitness in your breast 
and difficulty in breathing. Drink warm ptisan, and 
nothing else, except liquorice-tea in the morning, and 
ride every day. Sir, I know nothing of the Spanish 
liquorice, unless it came with the rest of the things 
from the apothecary’s or Mrs. Sican ; but so far your 
servant is right, that what bundles I found on the 
bed I put up ; I was wrong that I did not examine 
them ; let Dr. Sheridan take it plentifully, it is very 
good for him. I was at the deanery two days ago : 
everything is right there ; the floor you lie in is all 
clean, and I desired Mrs. Ridgeway to get the great 
chair covered, and Jane to put a fire once a-week 
in your chamber and in the drawing-room, to air 
the ladies and gentlemen. One of the enclosed papers 
Mr. Kenrick desired me to send ; you see 1 keep to my 
word, and am determined never to trouble you with 
other people’s business. The vengeance take you, 
doctor, will you never be quiet I I tell you I have 
never a fat pigeon for you, your goose I will not have ; 
we are overstocked with them ; but I send you colonel 
Waller's case, that came before the house on Thurs- 
day. I believe you will wonder that, after the heavy 
charges laid on Mr. Throp so justly by the colonel. 


that he was not ordered into custody ; but to the 
surprise of everybody the chairman was voted out of 
the chair at one of the clock in the morning, and so 
the affidr ended. It is true there was a mistake of 
about a month between colonel Waller’s account and 
Mr. Throp’s in the serving of a subpoena ; and I think 
it was a scandalous thing that a worthy member’s 
word should not be taken before a little parson's 
oath. I suppose you expect I should answer your 
logic and compliments ; but do you think 1 have 
nothing else to employ me but trifling away my time 
in murdering the language with your ay con O myst 
I am no more a liar than yourself ; therefore you are 
obliged to accept of my best wishes and most hum- 
ble respects ; so 1 have done with you this time for 
good and all. Mr. Dean, 1 am sure Rochefoucaull's 
maxim never fails ; 1 am this moment an instance of 
it, taking a secret pleasure in all the little ruffles you 
meet with in the country, in hopes it will hasten you 
to town. My he olive-branch has a more imme- 
diate loss than any of us ; his body suffers as well as 
his mind ; for since he cannot enjoy the happiness 
and benefit of your conversation he applies himself 
too close to his studies ; in short, I think he is almost 
in the state of the company he entertains himself 
with all this morning ; and if you saw him in com- 
pany of the attendanU of the governor of Glubbdub- 
drib, you will find the same horror seize you by 
looking on his countenance.* My fair daughter pre- 
sents you her most humble and obedient respects ; 
says she is not at all changed by your absence, for 
whenever she nas the honour to see you you will still 
find her the same. I am, sir, your most obedient 
and obliged humble servant, 

Martha Whiteway. 

Jane just came here with a poem of Mr. Dunkin’s 
that was sent to the deanery, and this letter that I 
enclose. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Cavan, November IS, 1735. 

Dear Madam, — We were undone for want of your 
answer, and thought that Mr. Rochfort was at his 
country seat, to whom I directed mine, as he was a 
franker. Never anything of so small a kind was so 
vexatious to me as this broken shin. If I had ap- 
prehended the consequences, 1 would not have stirred 
from Dublin until it was cured. It has prevented 
ray walking and riding. An apothecary, the only 
doctor here, has it in care, and 1 cannot say I am 
better. But the surgeon of the barrack here, a friend 
to the doctor, has been with me this morning, saw 
the sore, and says it is in a good way ; and that he 
will consult with the apothecary, and soon make me 
well. It smarts more to-day than ever; but the 
surgeon said it was because some power called pre- 
cipitate (an like you) was put on this morning, to 
eat off the black skin in the middle of the sore. 1 1 
digests every day, but 1 cannot digest it. I shall 
lose my health by sitting still, and my leg in a chair, 
like a Grattan in the gout. I wish 1 had stayed at 
home, and you had been my surgeon. To say truth, 
this town and country are so disagreeable by nature 
and art, that I have no other temptation to ride or 
walk except that of health ; our house, and shoes, 
and streets, are so perpetually and abominably dirty. 
Eight of the inhabitants came out to meet me a mile 
or two from the town. The rest would have come but 
for some unexpected impediment. In some days 
after, 1 invited the principal men in town to sup 
with me at the best inn here. There were sixteen 
of them, and I came off rarely for about thirty shil- 
lings. They were all very modest and obliging. 

, « Mr. Ilurrison was always very thin, and of a weekly con 

sUtution. The young gentleman died in tiie February following 
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Wild-fowi is cheap, and all very good, except the 
ducks, which, though far from sea, have a rank taste 
from the lakes. It is nothing to have a present of a 
iiocen snipes, teal, woodcock, widgeon, duck, and 
mallard, &c. You would admire to see me at my 
endeavours to supply deanery conveniences. The 
cursed turf is two hours kindling, and two minutes 
decaying. You are a little too jocose upon Mr. Har- 
rison’s countenance. I hope he has no return of 
illness, nor is more lean than I left him. He must 
borrow an hour more from his studies, and bestow 
it on exercise and mirth ; otherwise he may be like 
the miser, who, by not affording himself victuals, 
died a dozen years the sooner, by which he lost many 
a thousand pounds more than if he had fed upon 
pheasants, and drank burgandy every day. I must 
now repeat the commission I mentioned. The old 
woman, Kenrick, and Laud, must find out Shele the 
wine-merchant ; a carrier will go next week to the 
deanery, be taught to find out Slide with Kcnrick. 
Shele must, as he promised, pack up twelve dozen of 
his claret which has been bottled three months al- 
ready. This must be given to the carrier by Shele, and 
ready put up in some hampers as he will contrive. 
I hope Mr. Rochfort will be in town to send you 
this letter. I am ever yours ; and my love to the 
girl and boys. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MRS. WHITEWAY 

November 22, 1735. 

Sir,— -I receive as a high favour your just repri- 
mand for not answering your letter by the first post; 
nay, I will add another fault to it, by endeavouring 
to excuse myself. It was out of the highest respect 
I did not write, lest you should think me too forward 
in giving trouble. But, since I have your licence, I 
will not miss an opportunity of paying my most 
humble duty, and of acknowledging the greatest ob- 
ligations I ever lay under to any mortal. 1 have had 
the very ill fortune to come lale under your care ; 
yet even these disadvantages do not hinder you from 
acting the most friendly part, of endeavouring to 
enlarge my mind and mencl my errors ; you see how 
industriously I avoid mentioning the word faults. 
When you left us I did not think it would be pos- 
sible for rne to dread getting a letter from you; but 
the account of your leg, which I find worse and 
worse, alarms me to that degree that I tremble for 
the consequence. I conjure you, dear sir, not to 
trust any longer to country helps ; your appetite, 
rour health, is in the greatest danger by sitting so 
much as you must be obliged to do till that is well. I 
know life is as little regarded by you as any one ; but 
to live in misery is what I am sure you ought to 
avoid. The wine was packed up on Tuesday last in 
a hogshead ; I thought that was safer than a hamper : 
Mr. Kenrick and Laud were by all the time ; they 
and Mr. Shele were here with me that night ; they 
tell me they got large bottles, of which I gave a great 
charge. Mr. Shele desires the wine may be kept in 
the same manner it is now packed, and taken out by 
half-dozens as it is used ; the numbers taken out may 
be chalked on the head of the vessel, to see that jus- 
tice is done ; he thinks it will keep better that way 
than perhaps in a cellar. I think you came off scan- 
dalously cheap, with treating sixteen gentlemen for 
a moidore. Pray, Dr. Sheridan, when the dean next 
uses you ill, tell him of his pitiful doings. 

My son is greatly obliged to you, sir, for your cace 
and advice ; and assures me your word shall be Ifn 
oracle to him. He has not had a return of his dis- 
order ; yet his stomach is gone, and of consequence 
hit spirits. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan have commanded 
me to send you their most obedient respects, and are 
much concerned about your leg. Pray, sir, date 


your letters. I believe both you and Dr. Sheri- 
dan hate writing the word November; for not one 
of them have been dated. I only hate the day of the 
month ; the truth was, in my last I couW not recol- 
lect it (for I think I forgot it) and watched for some of 
the brats to tell me. Lest I should do the same now, 
be pleased to remember I write this November 23, 
1735. I am, sir, your most obedient and most obliged 
humble servant, Martha White way. 

If you are pleased to direct to me under cover to Mr,. 
Morgan, I shall get your letters. Perhaps Mr. Roch- 
fort may go out of town, and then I should be long 
without them. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 22, 1735. 

Dear Madam, — Having answered your long letter, 
which was improved by the doctor’s (Mr. Harrison’s) 
additions, I now tell you that a Monday next, which 
will be the 24th instant, a carrier will go from hence, 
and is directed, by another letter to you, to riiauage 
the business of sending the twelve dozen of wine, 
whicli Mr. Shele has ready bottled, and must see it 
packed up in his best manner in hampers or hogs- 
heads, as I mentioned in my last, and that the wine 
Was bottled (as he says) two months before I came 
away. Kenrick and Laud and the women will be 
your assistants. Tlie fellow will be with you by 
Wednesday night or Thursday morning, and 1 will 
write by him. I cannot say my shin is yet better, 
although our apothecary and the barrack-surgeon at- 
tend me ; but they see no danger, and promise I shall 
recover in a few days. Meantime, I dare neitlier 
walk nor ride ; and yet I think my stomach is better, 
and so may continue until I grow weary of snipe, 
teal, widgeon, woodcock, hare, leveret, wild-duck, 
fieldfare, &c. My service to j our lie and she brats. 
Let Kenrick, my verger, know wliat I write about 
the wine, that he and Laud and the woman may be 
prepared ; this will save me a letter to him. 1 am 
ever entierement a vous. 

Cavan, November 22, 1735 

I SHALL never he quiet ; a country author unknown 
has sent me a manuscript of two hundred pages for 
my judgment. Pray send me the three quires of 
paper in quarto, for the doctor has swallowed up 
mine, and we have none left. 

“ I can assure you, dear madam, with pleasure, 
that the dean begins to look healthier and plumper 
tdready ; and I hope will mend every day. But to 
deal plainly with you, I am a little afraid of his good 
stomach, though victuals are cheap, because it im- 
proves every day, and 1 do not know how far this 
may increase my family expenses. He pays me but 
two crowns a- week for his ordinary ; and 1 own that 
1 am a little too modest to grumble at it ; but if you 
would give him a hint about wear and tear of goods, 
I make no doubt but his own discretion would make 
him raise his price. Pray do this (as you do all other 
things) in the handsomest manner you can. I am, 
to you and yours, as much yours as the dean afore- 
said.” 

I desire you will hint to the doctor that he would 
please to abate four shillings a-week from the ten, 
which he most exorbitantly makes me pay hiiA ; but 
tell him you got this hint from another hand, and 
that all Dublin cries shame at him for it. 

Jonathan Swikt 

FROM WILLIAM PUI.TENEY, ESQ. 

Bath, November 22, 1736. 

Sir, — 1 have been waiting for an opportunity to write 
you with safety, because I had a mind to do it with 
freedom ; and particularly to explain to you wnat I 
meant, when 1 told you some time ago that I wai 
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•1 most tired with struggling to no purpose against | 
universal corruption. I am now at the Bath, where 
there are at present many Irish families, and though 
1 have inquired of them all if any gentleman or ser- 
vant was* returning thither, yet I can hear of none, 
so that I am forced, if I write at all, to trust my 
letter by the common post. Nothing is more certain 
than that this letter will be opened there, the rascals 
of the office have must infamous directions to do it 
upon all occasions ; but they would every man of 
them be turned out if a letter of mine to you should 
escape their intuition. I am thinking what the mi- 
nisters may get by their peeping ; why, if I apeak my 
mind very plainly, they may discover two things : one 
is, that I have a very great regard for you ; the other, 
that 1 have a very great contempt for them ; and in 
everything 1 say or do still set them at defiance. 
These things, if they do not know before, they are 
welcome to find out now ; and I am determined in 
some other points likewise to speak my mind very 
plainly to you. You must know, then, that when I 
said I grew weary of contending with corruption, I 
never meant absolutely to withdraw’ myself from 
parliament ; perhaps I may not slacken even my per- 
sonal opposition to the wicked measures of the ad- 
ministration, but really I find my health begins to 
require some attention, and I labour under a distem- 
per which the long sittings in parliament by no means 
agree with. When Mr. Faulkner delivered me your 
former letter (for I have since had one sent me hither 
by Mr. Pope) I was just got up from my bed, w here 
1 liad lain the whole night in most excessive torture 
with a \iolent fit of the gravel. 1 was not able to 
write you any answer by him, who was to depart in 
two days, and ever since 1 have been at this place 
drinking the waters, in hopes they may be of service 
to me. Beside this of my ill state of health, I am 
convinced that our constitution is already gone, and 
we are idly struggling to maintain what in truth has 
been long lost, like some old fools here, with gout 
and palsies at fourscore years old, drinking the waters 
in hopes of health again. If this was not our case, 
and that the people are already in cftect slaves, would 
it have been possible for the same minister who had 
projected the excise scheme (before the heats it had oc- 
casioned in the nation were well laid) to have chosen 
a new parliament again exactly to his mind? and 
though perhaps not altogether so strong in numbers, 
yet as well disposed in general to his purposes as he 
could wish. His master, I doubt, is not so well be- 
loved as I could wish he was ; the minister, I am 
sure, is as much hated and detested as ever a man 
was, and yet, I say, a new parliament was chosen of 
the stamp that was desired, just after having failed 
in the most odious scheme that ever was projected. 
After this, what hopes can there ever possibly be of 
success ? unless it be from confusion, which God 
forbid I should live to see. In short, tire Avhole na- 
tion is so abandoned and corrupt, that the crown can 
never fail of a majority in both houses of parliament; 
he makes them all in one house, and he chooses above 
half in the other. Four-and-twenty bishops and six- 
teen Scotch lords is a terrible weight in one ; forty- 
five from one country, beside the west of England, 
and all the government boroughs, is a dreadful num- 
ber in the other. Were his majesty inclined to-mor- 
row to declare his body-coachman his first minister, 
it would do just as well, and the wheels of govern- 
ment would move as easily as they do with the saga- 
cious driver who now sits in the box. Parts and 
abilities are not in the least wanting to conduct 
affairs ; the coachman knows how to feed his cattle, 
and the other feeds the beasts in his service, and this 
all the skill that is necessary in either case. Are 
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not these sufficient difficulties and discouragements, 
if there were no others ; and would any man struggle 
against corruption, when he knows that if he is ever 
near defeating it those who make use of it only 
double the dose, and carry all their points further, 
and with a higher hand, than perhaps they at first 
intended t Beside all this, I have had particular 
misfortunes and disappointments ; 1 had a very near 
relation of great abilities, who was my fellow -labourer 
in the public cause : he is gone ; I loved and esteemed 
him much, and perhaps wished to see him one day 
serving his country in some honourable station ; no 
man was more capable of doing it, nor had better 
intentions for the public service than himself ; and I 
may truly say that the many mortifications he met 
with in ten or twelve years’ struggling in parliament 
was the occasion of his death. I have lost likewise 
the truest friend, I may almost say servant, that ever 
man had, in Mr. Merrill he understood the course 
of the revenues and the public accounts of the king- 
dom as well, perhaps better, than any man in it, and 
it is utterly impossible for me to go through the 
drudgery by myself, which I used to do easily with his 
assistance, and herein it is that opposition galls the 
most. 

These several matters I have enumerated you will 
allow to be some discouragements; but nevertheless, 
when the time comes, I believe you will find me 
acting the same part I have ever done, and which I 
am more satisfied with myself for having done, since 
my conduct has met with your approbation ; and 
give me leave to return you my sincere thanks for 
the many kind expressions of your friendship, which 
I esteem as I ought, and will endea\“our to deserve 
as well as I can. You inquire after Bolingbroke, 
and when he will return from France. If he had 
listened to your admonitions and chidings about 
economy he need never have gone there ; but now 
I fancy he will scarce return from thence till an old 
gentleman, but a very hale one, pleases to die.** I 
have seen several of your letters on frugality to our 
poor friend John Gay (who needed them not), but 
true patriotism can have no other foundation. When 
I see lords of the greatest estates meanly 8too])ing to 
take a dirty pension because they want a little ready 
money for their extravagancies, I cannot help wish- 
ing to see some papers writ by you that may, if pos- 
sible, shame them out of it. This is the only thing 
that can recover our constitution and restore honesty. 
I have often thought that, if ten or a dozen patriots 
who are known to be rich enough to have ten dishes 
every day for dinner would invite their friends only 
to two or three, it might perhaps shame those who 
cannot aftbrd two from having constantly ten, and 
so it would be in every other circumstance of life ; 
but luxury is our ruin. Thif grave stuff that I have 
written looks like preaching, but I may venture to 
say to you it is not, for I speak from the sincerity of 
my heart. We are told a peace is made ; if it be 
true, I am satisfied our ministers did not so much as 
know of the negotiation ; the articles, which are the 
ostensible ones, are better than could be expected, 
but 1 doubt there are some secret ones that may 
cost us dear, and I am fully convinced the fear oi 
these will furnish our ministers a pretence for not 
reducing a single man of our army. 

I have just room to tell you a ridiculous story has 
happened here. In the diocese of Wells the bishop 
and his chancellor have quarrelled : the consequence 
has been the bishop has excommunicated the chan- 
cellor, and he in return has excommunicated the ti^ 

« John Merrill, esq , meml)erof parliament in 1712 for Tr** 
gony, and afterwanl lor St. Alban’s. He died in December, 1734 
I.oid Bolingbr\*kc’B futhcr, lord St. John 
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archdeacons. A visitation of the clergy was ap- 
pointed: the bishop not being able to go himself 
directed his archdeacons to visit for him. The chan- 
cellor alleges from the constitution of him this can- 
not be, and that the bishop can delegate his power 
to nobody but himself; so that probably all the 
clergy who attend on the chancellor will be excom. 
rnunicated by the bishop, and all who obey the 
orders of the archdeacons will be excommunicated by 
the chancellor. The bishop in the cathedral, when 
the sentence of excommunication was going to be 
read, sent for it, and tore it in the open church ; the 
chancellor afterwards affixed it on the church-doors. 
There are a great many more very ridiculous cir- 
cumstances attending this affair, which I cannot 
well explain ; but upon a reference of the whole to 
my lord high-chancellor, I am told he has declared 
his opinion in support of his brother chancellor. I 
am glad I have left no space to put my name to the 
bottom of this letter ; after some things I have said 
it may be improper, and I am sure it is needless, 
when I assure you no man can be with more sin- 
cerity and regale than I am your most obedient 
humble servant. 

FROM MRS. WllITEWAY. 

November 25, 1735. 

Sir,— 1 have not known for some years the pleasure 
of a post-day till within these three weeks. I read 
your letters twenty times over. I tell you this to 
induce you to continue me your favour ; for I know 
it is your study to make the wretched happy. The 
wine is ready for the carman, and all the caution 
taken that you commanded. If I durst I would re- 
pine that you could think 1 should require your 
orders three times repeated to take care of what you 
told me your health depended on. I rejoice to find 
your stomach is better, but grieve to hear your leg 
continues so long bad. I shall despise your surgeon 
and apothecary if they do not cure it immediately. 
Apollo has always waited on you when it was not 
half so material. Where the vengeance is he now 1 
After all he justly quits you since you have left off 
invoking him. Idleness is your crime ; to punish 
you he confines you to a chair ; and the penance he 
enjoins is to employ your pen once more ; if not, 
there are vultures to play on legs as well as livers : 
I wish you were safe out of their hands. I was at 
the deanery on Saturday, though I forgot to mention 
it in my last letter. My son was there yesterday ; 
and I would have been there to-day if a swelled 
face had not prevented me. I have sent for Mr. 
Kenrick, or Mr. Laud, to let them know your com- 
mands. I must beg the favour of you to deliver the 
enclosed to Dr. Sheridan, and to pardon my sealing 
it. You are sensibli? there are secrets that the 
nearest friends must not see. As you have nothing 
to do be pleased to write to me the heads of the two 
hundred pages in manuscript, and I will give my 
opinion about it. I must now entreat you to think 
of coming to town ; I trust in God your shin will 
not require it ; but consider how it is possible for 
me to spend the winter evenings, who have been so 
delightfully entertained all summer at the deanery. 
I have stayed till the last moment before 1 sealed 
this, in expectation of seeing somebody from your 
house, but am disappointed. I promise to take care 
to see the wine leave this place safe, and to send the 
paper by the carman. My son and daughter are 
your most obedient servants. I am, sir, with 
highest respect, your most obliged and most hunmle 
•civant, Martha Whiteway. 


TO MRS. WllITEWAY. 

Caviui, November S8. 1735 

Dear Madau, — I take advantage a day before thf 
post to write to you ; and this is the first day ] 
have ventured to walk this fortnight past, exct pt 
yesterday, when I dined with ray surgeon at the 
barrack. This morning I visited four ladies in the 
town, of which your friend Mrs. Donaldson wan 
one. My whole journey has been disappointed by * 
this accident, for 1 intended to have been a constant 
rider, and as much a walker as this dirty town would 
allow. Here are a thousand domestic conveniences 
wanting ; but one pair of tongs in the whole house ; 
the turf so wet that a tolerable fire is a miracle; 
the kitchen is a cabin a hundred yards off and a 
half ; the house back and fore door always left open, 
which, in a storm, our constant companion, threatens 
the fall of the whole edifice ; madam as cross as the 
devil, and as lazy as any of her sister sows, and as 
nasty. These are some of our blind sides. But we 
have a good room to eat in, and the wife and lodgers 
have another, where the doctor often sits and seems 
to eat, but comes to my eating-room (which is his 
study), there finishes his meal, and has share of a 
pint of wine ; the other pint is left till night. Then 
we have an honest neighbour, Mr. Price, who sits 
the evening, and wins our money at backgammon, 
though the doctor sometimes wins by his blunder- 
ing. As to meat we are hard put to it. It is true, 
our beef and mutton are very good ; but for the rest 
we are forced to take up with hares, partridges, teal, 
grouse, snipes, woodcocks, plover, silver-eels, and 
such trash, which, although they be plentiful and 
excellent in their kinds, you know are unworthy of 
a refined Dublin dean. 1 expect before this letter 
goes that the carrier will be here with the wine, 
and that I shall have time to chide you for five 
dozen of bottles broke by the ill packing up. He 
set out from hence on Tuesday, but I suppose can- 
not return till next week. I had, several days ago, 
a letter from Mrs. Sican, and another from her 
French son," an excellent good one ; when you go 
that way tell her of this, with my service, and that I 
will write to her soon. Your letters have been so 
friendly, so frequent, and so entertaining, and oblige 
me so much, that I am afraid in a little time they 
will make me forget that you are a cousin, and treat 
you as a friend. If Apollo has entirely neglected 
my head, can you think he will descend to take care 
of my shin I Earthly ladies forsake us at forty, and 
the muses discard us at fifty-five. I have mentioned 

that rascal R to Dr. Delany, who defended him 

as well as he could, but very weakly ; if the doctor 
will not cast him off he will justly expose himself to 
censure. 

I wish you would speak to your dearly beloved 

monster, Mr. L , when he comes to town, about 

my Laracor agent, to pay me some money, and to 

reproach G for his infamous neglect of my affairs. 

He is one of your favourites, and L another ; I 

hope I am not the third. 

I have just spoken about the tliread to Mrs. She- 
ridan, who tells me that what you desire is to be had 
here every market-day ; and that Mrs. Donaldson 
understands it very well. “ To carry on the thread 
of the discourse, I discovered the - little dirty b — h, 
the fire-maker, to be the opener of the doors, and 
the leaver of them so ; for which the dean had her 
lugged this evening by the cook maid ; for which he 

• The doctor calls young Dr. Sican her French son, because he 
was then travelling in France. Tliis young jBfcntleman was at 
Uiat unfortunately murdered, as he was travelling in Italy, in a 
post-chaise, by a person who fired his pistol at him horn another 
post-chaise, upon sume dispute beti^eeu tho dri^-ers contendlni 
tor the May . 
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paid her a threepencei» and gave the little girl a 
penny for being lugged ; and because the cook did 
not lug her well enough he gave her a lugging to 
•how her the way. These are some of our sublimer 
amusements. I wish you were here to partake of 
them. The only thing of importance I can tell you 
i|*'— (Ay, what is it t He shall be hanged rather than 
take up any more of this paper. It is true that the 
legion club is sinking the value of gold and silver to 
the same with England, and are putting four pounds 
a hogshead more duty on w’ne ! The cursed vipers 
use all means to increase the numbers of absentees. 
Well, I must go to the maikot about this thread. It 
is now Nov. I fear the doctor will hedge in a 
line. I have now got Mr. Morgan’s heathenish 
Christian name, and will direct my letters to him. 

I am to finish a letter to Mrs. Sican ; 1 desire you 
will call on her sometimes. My love to your brats. 

1 have settled with Mrs. Donaldson about the thread; 
but will order a double quantity, that you may knit 
8tf)ckings for your dear self. Let the doctor con- 
clude I am ever, &c. “ Madam, I have only room 

to tell you that I will see you the 12th or Kith of 
December) excuse a long parenthesis : your most 
)bcdient and” — 

FROM MRS. WHITr:vVAY. 

Diihliu, November 29, 17.35. 

Sir, — 1 never was more out of temper in my life than 
1 liave been these two days ; yesterday that I did not 
hear from you, and to-day at the rogue that brought 
your letter to Mr. Kenrick at ten last night, and the 
disappointment we have met with from him that was 
to carry the wine to Cavan. The enclosed letter 
gives so full an account, that I need add nothing to it 
but his being a right county of Cavan man. I desire 
Dr. Sheridan will take care for the future not to em- 
ploy them about your business ; I owe him this re- 
flection for trusting such rogues. Pray sir tell me 
what 1 shall do in this business; shall I get Mr. SheLe 
and Mr. Kenrick to look out for an honest carman, 
and agn-e, as cheap as we can, to carry it to you ? for 
1 find th.^re is no depending on the doctor’s country- 
men. Had you assured me, as you say the surgeon 
does, that your leg was better, my joy would be equal 
to the uneasiness I have sullcreil on that occasion. I 
fear I shall never have the pleasure of being with you . 
on your birthday; were my purse as heavy as my 
heart is that I cannot be with you to-morrow, I would 
this night nave been at Cavan, and have left it on 
Monday morning. 

I shall make a great entertainment to-morrow for 
my family, to celebrate the drapier’s birthday, and 
drink his health. My two eldest cubs (match me that) 
present you their most humble and obedient respects, 
with their hearty wishes of long life, health, and hap- 
piness, to attend you. They durst not taKe the liberty 
to send this with their hand, but do it with their heart. 

I send you their own words ; but where shall I find 
any that can express what I would say on the subject? 
The most sincere would be what I desire for myself 
whilst 1 continue in this world, which is health and 
quietness. This I pray God grant you in the largest 
proportion, and life as long as you shall desire it ! 

Mr. Morgan’s heathenish name is Marcus Antonius ; 
I saw him and his lady yesterday, who both say they 
should be glad to kiss your hand ; his eldest son is in 
the measles. Last night died the bishop of Ossory, 
t>f an inflammation on the lungs ; he caught cold on 
Sunday at the castle-chapel. We have provideil one 
of the bishoprics for Dr. Marlay. 

I am told by some people that lord Orrery intends 

* A little silver piece current in those diiys ; but the species 
ba.H been long worn out. 


to make you and Dr. Sheridan a visit : if so I fear it 
will be long time before you will think of returning 
here. 1 expect a long letter from Dr. Sheridan, in 
answer to all that I have said to him in this. 

I think this is so well written that it needs no 
apology fur a bad pen. I am, sir, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, Martha W uiteway. 

PROM MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Dublin, December 2 , 1735. 

Sir, — I waded this morning through dirt and rain to 
the deanery ; hut I place no more to your account 
than from High-street. I found everything in great 
order; your bed and window-curtains cleaned, and, 
to my satisfaction, the great chairs covered ; the dogs 
in high spirits, the women in good humour, and Mr, 
Kenrick and Mrs. Ridgeway on duty. 1 am quite 
ashamed of my entertainment on Sunday. The dra- 
pier’s birthday was celebrated by Mr Laud with a 
dinner of wild-duck, plover, turkey, and pullet; two 
bowls of punch, and tlnee bottles of claret. At night 
Mr. Kenrick gave a supper, witn an ocean of puncli • 
Their houses were illuminated and the bells rung 
Several other houses followed their exam|)le. 

I am almost reconciled to your surgeon ; the next 
letter 1 hope will finish our quarrel. When he has 
set you firmly on your legs, if making gods were not 
out of fashion, I would translate him ; however he 
shall be my saint. 

As you have been remarkable for never being severe 
on the ladies, I am surprised you should say that we 
forsake the men at forty. 1 deny the fact; while they 
sing our praises, we continue to hold them in admira- 
tion. For an example of this, I give the author of the 
“ Lady's Dressing room,” and “ Strephon and Chloe,” 
who, by writing these poems, gained the hearts of the 
whole sex. 

I heartily pity you for want of meat : I wish I could 
send you a large shoulder of mutton, fresh killed; how 
pure and sweet it would eat! I have just left part 
of one in the parlour; the very thoughts of it make me 
hungry again: T think 1 will go down and take the 
other slice.** I know it is not to any purpose to re- 
proach you with avarice for a poor pint of wine among 
three of you. Whatever you do at home, I am ashamed 
to find you show it at Cavan : I suppose your excuse 
will be at the expense of the poor carman ; but if you 
had any generosity you would live on the public, as 
I do, till your rents came in. Dr. Sheridan says 
“ you gave private orders, aud oonutermanded the 
wine, to sponge on him.” I own 1 think it looks like 
it, or you would not have let the -man come to town 
without a car. 

I see you are proof against storms within and with- 
out doors, or you would not think of staying in the 
country when the doctor leaves it. There is no oc- 
casion for you to convince the world that you want but 
one trial to outdo Socrates in everything ; let not this 
keep you, for I promise to provide one for three shillings 
and four{)€nce that shall outshine Solomon's brawler. 

Molly and young Harrison are grown so saucy at 
seeing their names so often in your letters, that I can- 
not govern them : pray be pleased to take them down 
a little. All that I can do to vex them is not to send 
you their compliments. My son entreats you will 
finish your Latina Anglia treatise; which he desiret 
you will immediately send him a copy of. 

Doctor Sheridan's last letter is so long and full o( 

• He was the ilcan’s verger. 

*> Here Mrs. Whiteway is merry v ith the doctor, who could 
not endure mutton Vihich had not been killed three or four days 
before: on the contrary, Mrs Whiteway liked hers so fresh 
that Dr. Swift used vl^usHotly to oay of her “ tliat she liked 
mutkm that was killed to morrow. 
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particttWa, that I cannot answer it till I see him. I 
am so jiroud of being discarded from being a cousin, 
that for the future I shall not own either esq. ' 
or Mr. — — for relations ; nor ever dare to think 
you a favourite. But I hope you will allow me to 
term you iny oracle, and to acknowledge myself, sir, 
your most bumble and most obedient sc^rvaiit, 

Martha Whiteway. 

TO MRS WniTKWAY. 

Csivtiri, l)ec(!mber 6, 1735. 

Dear Madam, — I have yours of November the 29th. 
The doctor, who is always sanguine, reckoned upon 
the wine us sure as if it had been in his cellar under 
the stairs ; but I, who am ever desponding, told him 
I was sure there would be some disappointment. I 
matter it not, for we have enough still to hold us a 
reasonable term, at one bottle a-day between us, at 
least if he would leave olf inviting young Mr. Price, 
Parson Richardson, Mr. Nash, Mr. Jacob, surgeon of 
the troop, squire Fleming of Balhaynockhye, Dr. 
O’Neil, Dr. Fludd, parson Charlton of Evacthon- 
yeul, besides the rest of our Cavan gentry and neigh- 
bourhood. I will not have the wine sent by any 
carrier on purpose : it would be a confounded ex- 
pense : but we will wait until a further opiwrtunity by 
Marcus Tully, the genuine orator and carrier of our 
city. I refused a long time to show the doctor that 
part of your letter which reflects upon not only his 
countrymen but his townsmen, and fifty to one but 
upon one of his own or madam’s cousins; yet there is 
no danger of kindreil, for our town agrees that Tully 
is an honest carrier. 1 was in ho})es your great enter- 
tainment had been for your tenant, with his half-year's 
rent. 1 am sorry that it was on account of some scrub 
drapier of wliom I never heard. Only I know they 
are all rogues, and I shall not pay for their extrava- 
gance. I forgot to tell you that the l)arrack -surgeon 
prescribed the very same medicine that you advised 
for my shin. My leg is so well tliat I have been 
twice riding, and walk in the town, that is to say in 
tlie dirt, every day. We have now a fine frost, and 
walk safe from dirt; but it is like a life at court, very 
slippery. I do not like to see my money laid out in 
(’leaning curtains and covering chairs ; but since, as 
you say, you are pleased to be at that expense, I thank- 
fully submit. The doctor will be with you on Friday 
next : he goes to see the grand monde, and beg sub- 
scriptions to build a schoolhouse. He taxes you only 
at ten guineas. I am to stay with madam and her 
daughter until his return, which will be about a month 
hence, when the days grow longer and warmer. Pox 
take country ladies^ dinners. In spite of all I could 
say, I was kept so late by their formality on Thursday 
last, that 1 was forced to ride five miles after nightfall I 
on the worst road in Euro|)e or county of Cavan. The 
doctor cannot have time to write a word : he expects 
a rogue of an agent this evening, who will not come, 
with two or three hundred pounds arrears, by which 
means I shall be kept here for want of money, which I 
was fool enough to exi)ect to get from him, to bear my 
charges back. My shin cost me three guineas, and I 
brought but twenty pounds. 1 desire the room and 
bed I lie in may be often aired. The doctor will not 
lie at the deanery, because it is far from his friends, 
and he is afraid of robbers. , I approve your name of 
cub; but may your male cub never sit in the club! 

1 will not pay the three shillings and fourpence for a 
wife, as you proi^se, because I can get one here for 
two thirteeus. Mrs. Donaldson is making the titfread 
with her own fair fingers. I dare not come to town till 
Miss Harrison gives me a general discharge. 1 desire 
to know her utmost demands. My chief amusement 
here is backgammon. Dr. Sheridan is a peevish 


bungler, and I sometimes win his money. Mr. Price 
is an expert civil gamester, and I always lose to him. 
This is the state of my affairs. The doctor is come 
up, and says he will not write a word, because he is 
busy, and will see you soon. En^re nout, 1 will not 
stay when the doctor is gone ; but this is a secret ; and 
if my health and tlie weather will permit, 1 will be in 
town two or three days after him. So 1 close this , 
letter, and remain entierement a vous^ &c. 

My humble service to the bearei" and his lady. 
God ever bless you and your Hre-side. 


TO THE DUKE OF DORSET. 

December 30, 1735. 

My Lord, — Your grace fairly owes me one hundred 
and ten pounds a-year in the church, which I thm 
prove. I desired you would bestow a preferment of 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year to a certain 
clergyman. Your answer was, that I asked modestly ; 
that you would not promise, but you would grant my 
reejuest. However, for want of good intelligence in 
being (after a cant word used here) an expert king- 
fisher, that clergyman took up with forty pounds a 
year; and I shall never trouble your grace any more 
on his behalf. Now, by plain arithmetic it follows 
that one hundred and ten pounds remain : and this 
arrear I have assigned to one Mr. John Jackson, a 
cousin-german of the Grattans, who is vicar of Santry, 
and has a small estate, with two sons and as many 
daughters, all grown up. He has lain some years as a 
weight upon me, which I voluntarily took up on ac- 
count of his virtue, piety, and good sense, and modesty 
almost to a fault. Y'our grace is now disposing of tiie 
dShris^ of two bishoprics, among whicli is the deanery 
of Ferns, woi;th between eighty and one hundred 
pounds a-year, which will make this gentleman easier ; 
who, besides his other good qualities, is as loyal as you 
could wish. 

I cannot but think that your grace, to whom God 
has given every amiable quality, is bound, when you 
have satisfied all the expectations of those who have 
power ill your club,® to do something at the request of 
others, who love you on your own account, without 
expecting anything for themselves. I have ventured 
once or twice to drop hints in favour of some very de- 
serving gentlemen, who 1 was assured had been re- 
commended to you by persons of weight ; but 1 easily 
found by your general answers, that, although I have 
been an old courtier, you knew how to silence me, by 
diverting the discourse ; which made me reflect (hat 
courtiers resemble gamesters, the latter finding new 
arts unknown to the older ; and one of them assured 
me that, he has lost fourteen fhousand pounds since he 
left off play, merely by dabbling with those who had 
contrived new refinements. 

My lord, I will, as a divine, quote Scripture : Al- 
though the children's meat should not be given to dogs, 
yet the dogs eat the scraps that fall from tlie cliildren’s 
table. I’liis is the second reciuest I have ever made 
your grace directly. Mr. JacKson is condemned to 
live on his own small estate, part whereof is in his 
mrish, about four miles from hence, where he has 
)uilt a family house, more expensive than he intended. 
He is a clergyman of long standing, and of a most un- 
blemished ciiaracter ; but the misfortune is, he has not 
one enemy to v'hom I might appeal for the truth of what 
I say. Pray, my lord, be not alarmed at the word 
deanery, nor imagine it a dignity like those we have 
in England ; for, except three or four, the rest have 
little power, rather none, as dean and chapter^ and 

•* Mr. Morgan, to whom this letter was enveloped. 

t> The uhatlered remains. 

' The pufliument of heland. 
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pcidom any land at all. It is usually a living^ con- 
sisting of one or more parishes, some very poor and 
otliers l)etter emlowed ; but all in tithes. Mr. Jackson 
cannot leave his present situation, and only desires 
some very moderate addition. My lord, I do not de- 
ceive your grace when I say you will oblige great 
iy.imbers even of those who are most at your devotion 
by conferring this favour, or any other that will 
answer the same end. Multa, &c., veniet manus auxilio 
qu€B — «S*7 mihi (nam multo plures swmi/s), ac veluti te 
— Judcei coffemus in hanc decedere turham. 

I would have waited on your grace, and taken the 
privilege of my usual thirteen minutes, if I had not 
been prevented by my old disorder in my head ; for 
which 1 have been forced to confine myself to the pre- 
cepts of my physicians. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

•lanuary 3, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I have thought it more than a century 
since I saw you. I crawled out to you on Saturday, 
but was forced to come from your house and go to 
bed ; since which time 1 have not stirred out of my 
chamber. My cold continues still bad, and has been 
hanging upon me now for above a fortnight. Pray 
fell me when I may hoj)e to see you again : et notat 
audire et reddere voces. 1 dine at home to-morrow : 
will you share a fowl witli me? I am scarce able to 
hold up my liead; but the sight of you will go a 
great way toward recovering your ever obliged and 
faithful servant, Orrery. 


FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Hiilh, Jarmary, 1736. 

Sir, — I am told you have some flioughts of coming 
here in the spring. 1 do not think it proiMJr to tell you 
how well pleased I am witli that faint prospect : for 
such 1 must call it till the report is confirmed with 
your own hand. I write all in haste to know if you 
really have any such design ; for if you have, 1 shall 
order my afi’airs accordingly, that 1 may be able to 
meet you here. The good old custom of wisliing 
a happy new year to one's friends is now exploded 
amongst our refined jieople of tlie present age; but 
I hope you will give me leave to tell you, with- 
out being ofl'ended, that 1 wish you many years 
of happiness. The physicians have at last advised 
my sister to the Bath waters. We have been here 
a fortnight : they do not disagree with her; this 
is all can be said of them at present. I wrote to 
you from Paradise, and hope there is a letter of 
yours travelling towards me: I think I liave used 
you to a bad custom of late, tliat of writing two 
letters for one of yours. I am often told J have 
great assurance in writing to you at all ; and to 
l>e sure 1 must do it with great fear and trembling. 
I am not believed when I affirm I write to you 
with as much ease as to any correspondent I have ; 
for 1 know you are as much above criticising a 
letter of mine as 1 should be below your notice 
if I gave myself any affected airs : you have en- 
couraged my correspondence, and 1 should be 
a brute if I did not make the best of such an op- 
portunity. 

Batli is full of people, such as they are; none 
worth giving you any account of : my solace is Mrs. 
Barber, whose spirit and good countenance cheers me 
whenever 1 hear or see her ; she is at present pretty 
well. 

Company is this moment coming up stairs, and I 
can only add that 1 am, sir, your most faithful Immble 
fc«r\aot, M. Pendarves. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Jannsry 8, 1736. 

Mr. Faulkner, — I am answering a letter I'had from 
Mr. Pope when I was at Cavan. My absence and 
sickness, since I retired, have hindered me from 
writing to him. He complains of his nnluckiness that 
you could never find him at home, which, he says, 
since his mother’s death, he is often absent from. I 
here will transcribe a paragraph which reLdes to you, 
and I desire you will return an answer to it time 
enough for me to send a letter to-night, and I will in- 
sert the sum of it. 

“ As to his (Mr. Faulkner’s) design about my 
works, I beg you will desire him to postpone it 
until he sees the duodecimo edition of them here 
witli the first volume, published by Lintot : for that, 
joined to the rest by Gilelver, » will make the coni- 
pletest hitherto extant, and is revised by me. I guess, 
they will be out at Christmas.’’ 

Pray, let me know what answei I shall make to 
Mr. Po|>e ; write it down and send it by any messen- 
ger, the sooner the better, for 1 am an ill writer at 
night. I am yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

I think you may send your answer by the bearer, for 
it need not take above two lines. 

FROM DR SHERIDAN. 

Cavan, .Tannary 17, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I received your letter of reproaches witli 
pleasure; and as 1 know you hate excuses, I shall 
make none. Whoever has informed you that I was 
not in my scliool at the right time appointed has not 
done me justice; for whatever else 1 may disappoint, 
'lat shall be inviolably and jmnctually observed 
by me. 

As for my quondnm friends, as you 
style them, quon-dam them all. It is the most decent 
way I can curse them ; for they lulled me asleej) till 
they stole my school into the hands of a blockhead, 
and have driven me toward the latter end of my life to 
a disagreeable solitude, where 1 have the misery t*) 
refiect upon my folly in making such a perfidious 
choice, at a time when it was not in my nature to susi- 
pect any soul upon earth. # ♦ # # 

Now to think a little for myself. The duke of Dor- 
set does certainly owe me a small living for the 
expensive entertainment 1 gave him from Terence.*' I 
only want a proper person to dun him ; and 1 know it 
will be done if iny lord Orrery will undertake it. Do 
not think me sanguine in this ; for more unlikely ami 
less reasonable favours have been granted, (iod knows 
whether, during my life, we shall have another scholar 
sent us for a lord-lieutenant. * * # 

I wish you as much happiness as I have ]jlague, 
which is enough fiT any luaiest man. I am, dear sir, 
your most obedient, very humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Febnuuy 7, 1736. 

It is some time since I dined at the hisliop of Derry's, 
where Mr. Secretary Cary told me, with great concern, 
that you were taken very ill. I have heard nothing 
since, only I have continued in great })aiii of mind, yet 
for my own sake and the world's more than for yours; 
because 1 well know how little you value life, both as 
a philosopher and a Christian; particularly the latter, 
wherein hardly one in a million of us heretics can 
equal you. If you are well lecovered you ought to 
l)e reproached for not putting me especially out of 
pain, who could not l)ear the loss of you ; althouglt 
» Liiwton Gillevcr, a booksellt'r. 

'■ This was a play of Terfnce, acted by the doctor’s Kholart 
for the entertainment of tbedul.c. 
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we must be for ever distant as much ar if 1 were in 
the grave, for which my years and continual iiidiaposi- 
tion are preparing me every season. I have stayed too 
long from pressing you to give me some ease by an ac- 
eoitni of your health ; pray do not use me so ill any 
more. 1 look upon you as an estate from which I 
receive my best annual rents, altiiough I am never to 
see it. Mr. Tickell was at the same meeting under the 
same real concern ; and so were a hundred others of 
this town who had never seen you. 

I read to the bishop of Derry the paragraph in your 
letter which concerned him, and liis lordsiilp ex- 

E ressed his thankfulness in a manner that became him. 

[e is esteemed here as a person of learning, and con- 
versation, and humanity, but he is beloved by all 
[leople. 

I have nobody now left but you : pray be so kind 
as to outlive me, and then die as soon as you please, 
but without pain, and let us meet in a l>etter place, 
if my religion will permit, but rather my virtue, 
although much unequal to yours. Pray let my lord 
Bathurst know how much 1 love him ; I still insist 
on his remembering me, although he is too much in 
the world to honour an absent Aieiul with his letters. 
My state of health is not to boast of ; my giddiness 
is, more or less, too constant ; I sleep ill and have 
a poor appetite. I can as easily write a poem in the 
Chinese language as my own; I am as fit for matri- 
mony as invention ; and yet I have daily schemes for 
innumerable essays in prose, and proceed sometimes 
to no less than half a dozen lines, which the next 
morning l>ecome waste paper. What vexes me most 
is, that my female friends, who could bear me very 
well a dozen years ago, have now forsaken me, 
although I am not so old iii projjortion to them as I 
formerly was ; which I can prove by arithmetic, for 
then 1 was double their age, which now I am not. 
Pray put me out of fear as soon as you can, about that 
ugly report of your illness; and let me know who this 
Oneselden* is, that has so lately sprung up in your 
favour. Give me aho some account of your neigh- 
bour [Mr. Pulteney] who wrote to me from Bath: 

I hear lie resolves to be strenuous for taking off the 
test ; which grieves me extremely, from all the uu- 
})iejudiced reasons 1 ever was able to form, and 
against the maxims of all wise Cliristian governments, 
which always had some established religion, leaving at 
best a toleration to others. 

Farewell, my dearest frieml ! ever, and upon every 
account tliat can create friendship and esteem. 

Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

February , 1736. 

1 CANNOT properly call you my best friend because I 
have not another left who deserves the name, such a 
havoc have time, death, exile, and oblivion made.*’ 
Perha[j8 you would have fewer comjdaints of my ill 
health and lowness of spirits, if they were not some 
excuse for my delay of writing even to you. It is 
jjerfectly right what you say of the indifierence in 
common friends, whether we are sick or well, happy 
or miserable. The very maid -servants in a family 
have the same notion : I have heard them often say, 
Oh, I am very sick, if anybody cared for it ! I am 
vexed when my visitors come with the compliment 
usual here, Mr. Dean, 1 hope you are very well. My 
popularity tliat you mention is wholly confined to the 

H Tlte celebrated surgeon and anatomist. j 

All these letters of Swift are curious and intereiJing, as 
they give us an account of the gradual decay of his iutellei^s 
and temper, and strength of mind and Irodv, and till us with 
iiianv melancholy but useful reflectious. iVe see the steris by 
which this great genius sunk into disnmtcntf into peeiusnucss^ 
into indignity ^ into torpor ^ into insanity I 


common people, who are more constant than those we 
miscal their betters. I walk the stieets, and so do my 
lower friends, from whom, and from whom alone, 1 
have a thousand hats and blessings upon old scores, 
which those we call the gentry have forgot. But I 
have not the love, or hardly the civility, of any one 
man in power or station ; and 1 can boast that J 
neither visit or am acquainted with any lord, temporal • 
or spiritual, in the whole kingdom ; nor am able to do 
the least good office to the most deserving man, except 
what 1 can dispose of in my own cathedral upon a 
/acaiicy. What has sunk my spirits more than even 
yeara and sickness is reflecting on the most execrable 
corruptions that run through every branch of public 
management. 

I heartily thank you for tliose lines translated 
Singulci de nobis anni* &c. You have put them in a 
strong and admirable light ; but however I am so par- 
tial as to be more delight^ with those which are to 
do me the greatest honour I 'shall ever receive from 
posterity, and will outweigh the malignity of ten thou- 
sand enemies. 1 never saw them before, by which it 
is [)lain that the letter you sent me miscarried. — I do 
not doubt that you have choice of new acquaintance, 
and some of them may be deserving : for youth is tlie 
season of virtue : corruptions grow with years, and 1 
believe the oldest rogue in England is tlie greatest. 
You have years enough before you to watch whether 
these new acquaintance will keep their virtue when 
they leave you and go into the world ; how long will 
their spirit of independency last against the temptations 
of future ministers and future kings. — As to the new 
lord -lieu tenant, 1 never knew any of the family ; so 
that I shall not be able to get any job done by him fur 
any deserving friend. 

FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

February 10, 1734, 

I AM sorry to hear your complaints still of gicldinesi, 

I was in hoj>es you would have mended, like my pur- 
blind eyes, with old age. According to the custom of 
all old women, I must recommend to you a medicine, 
which is certainly a very innocent one, and they 
say does great good to that distemper, which is only 
wearing oil-cloth the breadth of your feet and next to 
your skin. I have often found it to do me good for 
the headache. 

I do not know what offences the duke of Dorset’s 
club, as you call them, commit in your eyes ; but, to 
my apprehension, the parliament cannot but behave 
well, since they let him have such a quiet sessiu:i. 
And as to all sorts of politics, they are now my utter 
aversion, and I will leave them to be discussed by 
those who have a better skill in them. 

If my niece has been humbled by being nine years 
older, her late inherited great fortune will beau- 
tify her in the eyes of a great many people; so she 
may grow proud again upon that. The countess of 
Suffiilk is yotlt humble servant. Mr. Pope and she 
appear to have a tnie value for one another, so I 
suppose there is no doubt of it ; I will answer for 
my friend’s sincerity, and 1 do not question Mr. 
Pope's. Why, pray, do you fancy I do not desire 
to cultivate Mr. Pope's acquaintance ? But perhaps, 
if I seek it too much, I might meet with a rebuff, 
as you say her M. did. However, we do often dine 
together at third places ; and as to my own house, 
though he would be extremely welcome, he has too 
numerous friends and acquaintance already to spare 
me a day, unless you will come to England, ar^d 
then he might be induced to meet you here. Mrs. 
Biddy Floyd has passed thus far of the winter in 

* ** The circling years on human pleasures prey. 

They steal my humour and my mirth away.” 
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better iiealth than usual, though her cough will not 
forsake her. She is much your humble servant, 
and so is most sincerely your old friend, 

E. Germain. 

• TO MRS. WIIITEWAY. 

February 18, 1736. 

My dear Madam, — I pity you and your family, and 
I heartily pray for both : I pity myself, and my prayers 
are not wanting : but I ])ity not him.* 1 count already 
that you and I and the world must lose liim : but do 
not lose yourself, I was born to a million of disaj)- 
pointmeiits ; I had set my heart very much upon that 
young man ; but 1 find he has no business in so cor- 
rupt a world. Therefore pray take courage from 
Christianity which will assist you when humanity 
fails : I wish I were in his condition, with his virtues. 
I am a little mending, to my shame be it spoken. I 
shall also lose a sort of a son as well as you ; only our 
cases are different; for you have more, and it is your 
duty to preserve yourself for them. I am ever ytuir 
most affectionate and obedient, &c. 

JojtATHAN Swift. 

FROM THE BISHOP OF KILMORE> 

February 23, 1736 

Reverend Sir, — I send you the whole piece,® such as 
it is : I fear you will find the addition pursuant to 
your hint heavy ; for I could not get rny imagination 
warmed to the same degree as in the former part. I hope 
you will supply what shall be wanting of spirit; and 
when yon have pruned the rough featiiers, the ands 
and thata, &c., you will send the kite to the faulcoiier 
to set it a- flying. I am your very faithful and obedient 
servant, J. Hokt. 

May not I claim three or four copies when printed ? 

TO MISS HARRISON. 

February 23, 1736 

Dear Miss Harrison, — I am in all possible concern 
for your present situation : I heartly wish you could 
prevail on your mother to remove immediately to some 
friend or neighbour's house, tliat she may be out of the 
sight and liearing of what must he done to-day. I 
wish your eldest brother White way would take care to 
carry her to some part of the town where she might con- 
tinue until your house may be put in order, and every- 
thing that might renew the memory of melancholy 
objects be removed. Let your brother Whiteway write 
to me, that I may know how you all are, particularly 
your poor mother. I am ever, &c, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

Febru«ry23, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I am extremely concerned to fina your old 
dis r<ler has got hold of you again, which would not 
have happened if you had taken my advice to con- 
tinue here where you were well. I cannot help retorting 
that I never knew any person so unadvisable as you 
are, especially as it comes from me who am famous for 
giving the best advice and following the worst. Surely 

Mr. cannot be so unjust as to let me lie above 

- pounds a sufferer for that profligate brute he 
ihaked olf upon me; if he does persevere in it I 
will let all mankind know that he acts rather like a 
little rascally Irish solicitor than a man of honour. 1 
nave already almost finished a dialogue between lady 

Theophilus Harrison, esq., a young gentleman of three-and- 
iwenty, who was then upon his deatlil^. 

1» Dr. Josiah Hort, afterward archbishop of Tuam. 

® A satire on quadrille, for which Mr. Faulkner, the printer, 
wm imprisoned 


Betty Tattle ami John Solemn, (if my money be not 
paid, necessity must make me write for bread,) upon 
a subject they will not much like : which 1 vow to God 
shall be published. Vs I do not wear a sword I must 
have recourse to the weapon in my hand. It is a bet- 
ter method than a lawsuit. My school only supplies 
me with present food, without which I cannot live. I 
hope, if I have any friends left, it may increase, and 
once more put me out of a miserable dependence upon 
the caprice of friendship. This year has been to me 
like steering through tlie Cyclades in a storm without 
a rudder ; 1 liope to have a less dangerous and more open 
sea the next ; and as you are out of all danger to feel the 
like sufferings, I pray God you may never feel a dun to 
the end of your life : for it is too shocking to an honest 
heart. It grieves m#* much to hear poor Mr. Harrison i 
in such a dangerous way. I pray GikI perserve him, not 
only for his poor mother's sake, but the good of man- 
kind ; for I tiiiiik I never knew so valuable a young man. 
1 beseech you to let me know by the next post how he is. 
I fear the worst of that horrid treacherous distemper 
I am, dear sir, with all respect, your most obedient and 
very humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 

I lost 66/. by a rogue who ran off to Drumcor last 
year. — - 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Febmary 25, .736. 

Dear Madam, — In the midst of your grief and my own 
for the same misfortune, I cannot forbear complaining 
of your comluct through the whole course of your 
aflliction, which made you not only neglect yourself, 
but the greater part of those who are left, and by the 
same law of nature have an equal title to your care. 
1 wrote on Monday to Miss Harrison, that she would 
beg you, in my name, to remove some hours to a 
neighbour, fliat your ears might not be harassed with 
the preparations for what was then to be done. She 
told me you would not yield ; and, at the same time, 
she much feared slie must lose you too. Some degree 
of wisdom is required in the greatest calamity, because 
God requires it; because he knows what is best for us, 
becaivse he never intended anytliing like perfect hap- 
piness in the |)resent life ; and because it is our duty, 
as well as interest, to submit. I will make you another 
proposal, and shall take it very unkindly if you do not 
comply. It is, that you would come hither this day 
immediately, wheie you will have a convenient apart- 
ment, and leave the scene that will be always putting 
you in mind of your loss. Your daughter can manage 
the house and sometimes step to see you. All caie 
should be taken of you, and Dr. Robinson will visit 
you with more ease if you have occasion for him. 
Mrs. Ridgeway shall attend you, and I will be your 
companion. Let Miss Harrison return me an answer, 
and things shall he ready for you. I am ever, with 
true esteem and affection, dear madam, your most 
obedient servant and cousin, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

February 29, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I sincerely condole with you for the un- 
speakable loss of Mr. Harrison, which cannot be repaired 
in any other of his age in this worhl. It wounds my 
heart every moment 1 recollect him. I do verily be- 
lieve no man living has met with such severe trials in 
losses of this kind as you have ; and for this last I 
must own that 1 have great compassion for you, as hf 
was every day growing more and more into a friend 
and companion ; especially at a time of life wliich 
requires such a comfort. God Almighty suppi rt hit 
poor mother ; for none else can give her cuiisolatiou 
under such a dreadful affliction. 

Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fortnight 
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ami Ills ion claimi your promige of gei^ting lum sorne- 
thiiig from the Concordatum ; if it overtakes liim alive 
it may be a legacy for a worthy suffering person who 
has fallen a sacrifice to his principles. I am, dear sir, 
with all respect, your most ol)edient and very humble 
•ervaut, Thomas Sheridan. 

FROM MR. CARTRR.a 

Ilenrietta-stroet, Miirch 11, 173fi. 
Sir, — I would have waited on you when I sent my 
servant with a message, but was informed you did not 
see company. 

I have no doubt the printer will have occasion for a 
great many cargoes from our friend Mr. Jervas. ^ 

I am very glad I had an opporf unity of doing any- 
thing agreeable to you. I have long wished for some 
instance of assuring you that I am, with great respect, 
your most obedient and most Imtnhle servant, 

Thomas Carter. 

PROM MR. POPE. 

Miuch 25, 173f.. 

If ever I write more epistles in verse, one of them 
shall be addressed to you. I have long concerted it 
and begun it, but I would make wliat hears your name 
as fiiiislied as my last work ought to be, that is to say, 
more finished than any of the rest. The subject is 
large, and will divide into four epistles, which naturally 
fdlow the “Essay on Man,” viz. 1. “Of the Extent 
and Limits of Hnman Reason and Science:” 2. “A 
^’iew of the useful and therefore attainable, and of the 
unnserul and therefore unattainable. Arts:’’ 3. “Of 
the Nature, Ends, Application, and Use of different 
Capacities:” 4. “Of the Use of Learning, of the 
Science of the World, and of Wit.’’ It will con- 
clude with a satire against the misaf)pllc.ati{)n of all 
(hese, exemplified by pictures, characters, and ex- 
amples. 

But, alas ! the task is great, and mn sum qualis 
eram ! My understanding, indeed, such as it is, is ex- 
tended rather than diminished : I see things more in 
the whole, more consistent, and more clearly deduced 
from, and related to, each other. But what I gain on 
the side of philoso]jhy I lose on the side of poetry : the 
flowers are gone when the fruits begin to ri[)en, and 
tlie fruits perhaps will never ripen perfectly. I'he cli- 
mate (under our heaven of a court) is but cold and 
uncertain ; the winds rise and the winter comes on. I 
find myself but little disposed to build a new liouse ; 
I have nothing left but to gather up the relics of a 
wreck, and look about me to see how few friends I have 
left. Pray, whose esteem or admiration should I de- 
sire now to procure by my writings? whose friendship 
or conversation to obtain by them? I am a man of 
desjierate fortunes, that is, a man whose friends are 
tlead, for I never aimed at any other fortune than in 
friends. As soon as I had sent my last letter I received 
a most kind one from you, expressing great pain for 
my late illness at Mr. Cheselden’s. I conclude you 
was eased of that friendly apprehension in a few days 
after you had desjmtched yours, for mine must have 
reached you then. I wondered a little at your quere 
wlio Cheselden was? it shows that the truest merit 
does not travel so far any way as on the wings of poetry ; 
he is the most noted and most deserving man in the 
whole profession of chirurgery ; and has saved the lives 
of thousands by his manner of cutting for tlie stoiia. I 
am now well, or what I must call so. 

a Mr. Carter was master of the rolls in Ireland. 

A fine print of the dean, engraved bv Fourdrinier, from 
an original picture painted by .Tervas. which was afterwards 
purchased by the earl of Chesterfield, and place<l in his elegant 
Ubrai'Y at May fair, in the colU^tion of English authors. 


I have lately seen some writings of lord Boliug** 
broke’s since he went to France. Nothing can depress 
his genius: whatever befalls him he will still be the 
greatest man in the world, either in his own time oi. 
with posterity. 

Every man you know or care for here inquires of 
you, and pays you the only devoir he can, that Jf 
drinking your health. I wish you had any motive to 
see this kingdom. I could keep you, for I am rich ; 
that is, 1 have more than I want. 1 can afford room 
for yourself and two servants ; I have imleed room 
enough ; nothing but myself at home ; the kind and 
hearty housewife is dead ; the agreeable and instruc- 
tive neighbour is gone; yet my house is enlarged, and 
the gardens extend and flourish, as knowing nothing 
of the guest they have lost. I have more fruit-trees 
and kitchen-garden than you have any thought of; 
nay I have good melons and pine-apples of my own 
growth. I am as much a better gardener as I am a 
worse poet than when you saw me; but gardening is 
near akin to philosophy, for Tully says, agricuUura 
projt'ima sapiential For God’s sake, why should not 
you (that are a step higher than a philosopher, a divine, 
yet have more grace and wit than to be a bisliop) even 
give all you have to the poor of Ireland, (for whom you 
have already done everything else,) so quit the place, 
and live and die with me? And let tales animo! Con- 
cordes be our motto and our epitaph. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

March 27, 1736 

Dear Sir, — I had a pleasure and grief at once in 
yoiir letter, to find you had not forgotten me, and to 
ibid you uneasy at a thing vvliich God only can mend. 
Tlie dream whicli I had before the receipt of yours was 
so odd and out of the way, that if Artemidorus wore 
living he would confess it to be out of all methods 
of interpretation ; yet J cannot avoid imparting it to 
you, because, if you be not much changed, no man 
ever could sift a matter to the truth beyond you. 
Thus it was : — 

Imprimis, I fi?!! asleep, (or I could not dream,) and 
what was the firs! thing I saw but honest Cato in a 
cockboat by himself, engaging not only a large fleet 
of foreigners, but now and then obliged to tack about 
against some dirty shattered floats, filled with his own 
countrymen. All were his enemies, except a very few, 
who were pressed and carried on against their will by 
the arbitrary power of the rowers. I would give a 
shilling, as low as money is reduced, to know the 
meaning of it. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

April 8, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I would have written last post, but I had 
such a violent headache that 1 could no more think 
than a cabbage. And now all the business 1 have is to 
make you a paper visit, only to ask you how you do? 
You may think me impertinent for the question ; but 
when 1 tell you that I have not above ihree friends, you 
will not wonder that 1 should be afraid of losing one 
of them ; and therefore I must give you some rules ol 
regimen. 

1. Walk little and moderately. 

2. Ride slow and often. 

3. Keep your temper, even with my friend Mrs. 
Wliiteway. 

4. Do not strain your voice. 

5. Fret not at your servants’ blunders, 

6. Take a cheerful glaM. 

7. Study as little as possible. 

H. Find out a merry fellow, and be much with him. 
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Get t ese jkrecepts by heart, and observe them 
strn’tly ; and, iny life for yours, we shall see better 
limes ill the next century. 


^ FROM MRS. FENOARVES. 

Ijondon, April 22, 1736. 

Sib,— I am sorry you make use of so many good ar* 
giimeiits for not coming to Hath. I was in hopes you 
miglit be prevailed with. And though one of my 
strongest reasons for wishing you there was the desire 
1 had of seeing you, I assure you the consideration of 
your health took place of it. I have heard since I 
rec.eived the favour of your last letter that you have 
been much out of order. I believed we sympathized, 
for 1 was very ill with a feverish disorder and cough 
for a month, which obliged me to defer .answering your 
letter till I came to town. I left the Bath last Sunday 
se’nnight, very full and gay. I think Bath a more com- 
fortable place to live in laan London ; all the entertain- 
ments of the place lie in a small compiiss, and you 
are at your liberty to partake of them, or let tliem 
alone, just as it suits your humour. This town is 
grown to such an enormous size, that above half the 
day must be spent in the streets, going from one place 
to another. I like it every year less and less. I w;is 
grieved at parting with Mrs. B.arber. 1 left her pretty 
well. 1 had more pleasure in her conversation than 
from anything I met witli at tlie Bath. My sister has 
found the good effect of your kind wishes. She is very 
much recovered, and in town with me at present; but 
leaves me in a fortnight to go to my mother. 

When I went out of town last autumn the reigning 
madness was Farinelli;*^ I find it now turned on 
“ Pasmiin,” a dramatic satire on the times.*^ It has 
had almost as long a run as the ‘‘ Beggars' Opera 
but, in my opinion, not with ecjual merit, (bough it 
h:»s humour. Monstrous preparations .are making for 
the royal wedding. I*earl, gold and silver, em- 

hroideved on gold and silver tissues. I am too ])oor 
aud too dull to make one among the fine multitude. 
The uewsjxipers say my lord Carteret's youngest 
daughter is to have the duke of Bedford.^ J hear 
nothing of it from the family, but think it not un- 
likely, The duke of MarU)orough and bis grand- 
luother are upon bad terms. I’he duke of Bedford, 
who has also been ill treated by her, has offered the 
duke of Marlborough to supply him with 10,000/. 
a-year if lie will go to law and torment the old dow'- 
.ager. The duke of Chandos's marriage has made a 
great noise, and the poor duchess is often reproached 
with her being bred up in Bur-street, Wapplng.® 

Mrs. Dunnellan, I .am afraid, is so well treated in 
Ireland, that I must despair of seeing her here; and 
how or when I shall be able to come to her 1 cannot 
yet determirie. She is so good to me in her letters as 
always to mention you. 

I hope I shall hear from you soon ; you owe me 

a A celebrated Italian singer. 

b Tins w;is wvitten by Henry Fielding, esq ,* and was a re- 
hearsal of a comedy and a tragedy ; tlie comedy was called 

The Election,” and the tragedy, “Tlie Life and Death of 
Queen Common Sense.” This and some other dramatic suitires 
by the same author, levelled against the administration of the 
late lord Orford, produced an act of parliament for licensing 
the stage and limiting the number of playhouses, which was 
pasB^ in 1737. 

c Of Frederick prince of Wales 

d His grace married miss Gower, daughter of the lord Gower 
by his first wife, on the 1st of April, 1737. 

« She was lady Daval. widow of sir 'Flmmas Daval, and had 
a fortune of 40,000/. 


• These dramatic satires will be found containeil in the 
eomplete edition of Fielding's works in one volume, published 
aulform with the present complete < dition of Swift 
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that pleasure for the concent I was under when I 
heard you were ill. I am, sir, your faithful and 
obliged humble servant, M. Pendarves. 

I beg my compliments to all friends that remembet 
me, but jtarticularly to Dr, Delany. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, April 22, 1786. 

My common illness is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me for all conversation ; 1 mean my 
deafness; and indeed it is tli.at only which discou- 
rages me from all tlioiights of going to England : 
because I am never sure that it may not return in 0 
week. If it were a good honest gout, I would catch 
an interv.al to take a voyage, and in a warm lodging 
get an e.asy chair, and he able to hear and roar among 
my friends. 

As to what you Stay of your letters, since you have 
many years of life move than 1, my resolution is to 
direct my executors to send you all your letters, well 
sealed and packefed, along wi(li some legacies men- 
tioned in my will, and leave them entirely to your 
disposal : those things are all tied up, indorsed, and 
locked in a cabinet, and I have not one servant who 
can properly he said to write or read ; no mortal shall 
copy (hem, hut you sliall surely have them when I am 
no more. 

1 have a little repined at my being hitherto slipped 
l)y you in your epistles ; not from any other ambition 
than the title of a friend, and in that sense 1 exjK^ct 
you shall perform your ))romise, if your health, and 
leisure, and inclination will permit. I deny your 
losing on the side of poetry ; 1 could reason against 
you a little from experience ; you are, and will he 
some years to come, at the age wlien invention still 
keeps its ground, and judgment is at full maturity : 
hut your subjects are much more ditlicult when con- 
fined to verse. I am amazed to see you exhaust the 
whole science of morality in so masterly a manner. 
Sir W. Temple said that the loss of friends was a tax 
upon long life; it Hex'd not he very long, since you 
have had so great a share ; hut 1 have not above one 
left ; and in this country I have only a few general 
companions of good nature and middling understand- 
ings. How should I know Cheselden ? On your side, 
men of fame start up and die before we here (at least 
1) know anything of the matter. I am a little com- 
forted with what you say of h»rd Bolinghroke's genius 
still keeping up, and preparing to appear by eflects 
worthy of the author and useful to the world. Com- 
mon rejjorts have made me very uneasy about your 
neighbour Mr. Pulteney. It is affirmed that he hath 
l)eeii very near death: 1 love him for being a patiiot 
in most corrupted times, and highly esteem Ids excel- 
lent understanding. Nothing hut the perverse nature 
of my disorders, as 1 have above described tliem, and 
which are absolute disqualifications for converse, 
could hinder me from waiting on you at Twickenhant, 
and nursing you to Paris. In short, my ailments 
amount to a prohibition; although I am, as you 
describe yourself, what J must call well, yet I have no 
spirits left to ride out, which (excepting walking) was 
iny only diversion. And I must expect to decline 
every month, like one who lives upon Ids principal 
sum, which must lessen every day ; and indeed I am 
likewise literally almost in the same case, while every- 
body owes me, and nobody pays me. Instead of a 
young race of patriots on your side, which gives me 
some glimpse of joy, here we have the direct contrai) j 
a race of young dunces and atheists, or old villains and 
monsters, whereof four-fifths .are more wicked and 
stupid than Cliartres. \ our wants are so few that 
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you need not W rich to supply them ; and my wants 
are so many that a king's seven millions of guineas 
would not support me. 

TO Dh. SHERIDAN.* 

April 24, 1736. 

I HAVE been very 111 for these two months past witli 
giddiness and deafness, which lasted me till about ten 
days ago, when 1 gradually recovered, but still am 
weak and indolent, not thinking anything worth my 
thoughts ; and although (I forget what 1 am going to 
say, so it serves for nothing) — I am well enough to ride, 
yet 1 will not be at the pains. Your friend Mrs. 
Whiteway, who is upon all occasions so zealous to 
vindicate, is one whom 1 desire you to chide; for 
during my whole sickness she was [)erpetua1ly plaguing 
and sponging on me ; and though she would drink no 
wine herself, yet she increased tlje expense by making 
me force it down her throat. Some of your eight 
rules I follow, some 1 reject, some I cannot compass, 

I mean meny fellows. Mr. J. H never fails; I 

did within two days past ring him such a peal in 
relation to you, that he must l)€ the d — 1 not to con- 
sider it ; I will use him the same way if lie comes to- 
morrow (which 1 do not doubt) for a pint of wine. 1 
like your project of a satire on Fairbrother, who is an 
errant rascal in every circumstance. 

“ Every syllable that is worth reading in this letter 
you are to suppose I wrote ; the dean only took the 
hints from me, but be has put them so ill together 
that I am forced to tell you tliis in my own justifica- 
tion. Had you been worth hanging, you wouhl have 
come to town this vacation, and 1 would have shown 
you a poem on the ‘ Legion Club.' I do not doubt but 
tliat a certain person will pretend lie wrote it, because 
there is a copy of it in his hand lying on his table ; 
but do not mind that, for there are some people in the 
world will say anything. I wish you could give some 
account of poor Dr. Sheridan y I hear the reason he 
did not come to town ihhEfUter is, that he waited to 
see a neiglibour of his hanged.’’ 

Whatever is said in this page by Goody W’hiteway, 

1 have not read, nor will read; but assure you, if it 
relates to me, it is all a lie; for she says you have 
taught her that art, and as the world goes, and she 
takes you for a wise man, she ought to follow your 
practice. To be serious, I am sorry you said so little 
of your own afl’airs and of yonr health ; and when 
will you pay me any money ? for, op(ni iny con- 
science, you have half starved me. 

“The plover-eggs wtre admirable, and the worsted 
for the dean's stockings so fine that not one knitter 
here can knit them.” 

We neither of us know what the other hath written; 
io one answer will serve if you write t«) us both, 
provided you justly give us both our share, and each 
of us will read our own part. Pray tell us how you 
breathe, and whether that disorder be better. 

“If the dean should give you any hint about 
money, you need not mind him, for to my knowledge 
he borrowed 20/. a month ago to keep himself alive.” 

1 am sorry to tell you that poor Mrs. Whiteway is 
o l>e hanged on Tuesday next for stealing a piece of 
Indian silk out of Bradshaw's shop, and did not set 
tlie house on fire, as I advised her. I have written a 
very masterly poem on the “ Legion Club ;” which, if 
the printer should be condemned to be hanged for it, 
you will see in a threepenny book ; for it is two hun- 
dred and forty lines. Mrs. White way is to havl^half 
the profit and half the hanging. 

“ The drapier v/eut this day to the ThoUel as a mer- 
chant, to sign a petition to the government against 

• The paragrapltH in invei-U*4 commas ( *' ” ) were written l>y 
Urt Whiteway 


lowering the gold, where we hear he made a tong 
speech, for which he will be reckoned a jacubile, 
txod send hanging does not go round 1 ” 

TO BISHOP HORT. 

May 12, 1736. 

My Lord, — I have two or three times l)eguri a letter (b 
your lordship, and os often laid it aside ; until, by tlie 
unasked advice of some friends of yours, and of all my 
own, I resolved at last to tell you my thoughts upon 
the affair of the |)oor printer who suffered so much 
upon your lordship's account, confined to a dungeon 
among common thieves, and others with infectious 
diseases, to the hazard of his life; beside the expense of 
above ^5/., and beside the ignominy to be sent to 
Newgate like a common malefactor. 

His misfortunes do also very highly and personally 
concern me. For, your lordship declaring your desire 
to have that pajier looked for, he did at my request 
search his shop, and unfortunately found it; and, 
although he had absolutely refused before to print it, 
because my name as the author was fixed to it, which 
was very legible, notwithstanding tliere was a scratch 
through the words ; yet at my desire he ventured to 
print it. Neither did Faulkner ever name you os the 
author, although you sent the pajier by a clergyman, 
one of your dependants ; but your friends were the only 
persons who gave out the repcjrt of its having been your 
performance. I read your lordship's letter written to 
the printer, wherein you argue “ that he is in these 
dealings the adventurer, and must run the hazard of 
gain or loss.” Indeed, my lord, the case is otherwise. 
He sells such papers to the running boys for farthings 
a-piece, and is a gainer by each less than half a 
farthing; and it is seldom he sells above a hundred, 
unless they be of sucli as only spread by giving oflence, 
and consequently endanger the printer both in loss of 
money and liberty, as was the case of that very papier, 
which, although it be written with spirit and humour, 
yet, if it had not afl’ected Bettesworth, would scarce 
have cleared above a shilling to Faulkner : neither 
would he have done it at all but at my urgency, which 
was the effect of your lordship's commands to me. 
But as your lordship has since been universally known 
for the author, although never named by Faulkner or 
me, so it is as generally known that you never gave 
him the least consideration fur his losses, disgraces, 
and dangers of his life. 1 have heard this, and more, 
from every person of my acquaintance whom I see at 
home or abroad ; and particularly from one person 
too high to name, who told me all the particulars ; and 
1 heartily wished, upon your account, that I couhl 
have assured him that the poor man had receive'l the 
least mark of your justice, or, if you please to call it so, 
your generosity, which I would gladly inform that 
great person of before he leave us. 

Now, my lord, as God, assisting your own good 
management of a very ample fortune, has made you 
extremely rich, I may venture to say that the printer 
has a demand, in all conscience, justice, arid honour, 
to be fully refunded, both for his disgraces, his losses, 
and the apj)arent danger of his life; and that my 
opinion ought to be of some weight, because I was au 
innocent instrument, drawn in by your lordsliip, 
against Faulkner’s will, to be an occasion of his suf- 
ferings. And if you shall please to recompense him in 
the manner that all people hope or desire, it will be no 
more in your purse than a drop in the bucket ; and as 
soon as I shall be informed of it I shall immediately 
write to that very great person, in such a manner as 
will be most to the advantage of your clwacter, foi 
which 1 am sure he will rejoice, and so will all yout 
friends, or, if you have any enemies, they will be put 
to silence 
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Your ordship nas too good an understariditig to 
imagine that my principal regard in this affair is not 
to your reputation, although it be likewise mingled 
with pity to the innocent sufleier. And I hope you 
will consider that this case is not among those where it 
IS a mark of magnanimity to despise the censure of 
the world ; because all good men will differ from you, 
and impute your conduct only to a sparing temi^r, 
upon an occasion where common justice and humanity 
•squired a direct contrary proceeding. 

I conclude with assuring your lordsliip again, that 
what I have written was chielly for y(nir lordship's 
credit and service : because I am. witli great truth, 
your lordship’s most, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN TO DR. SWIFT AND 
MRS. WHITEWAY 

May 12, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I send you an encomium upon Fowl- 
brother, enclosed, which I hope you will correct; and if 
the world should charge me witli Hattery, you will be 
so good as to explain the obligations I lie under to that 
great and good bookseller. 

Madam, — how the plague can you exjiect. that I should 
answer two persons at once, except you should think I 
had two heads'? but this is not the only giddiness you 
have been guilty of. However, I shall not let the dean 
know it. 

Sir, — I wonder you would trust Mrs. Whiteway to 
write anything in your letter. You have l)een always 
too generous in your confidence. Never was any gentle- 
man so betrayed and abused. She said more of you 
than I dare commit to this paper. 

Madam, — 1 have let the dean know all the kind things 
you said of him to me, and that he has -not such a true 
friend in the world. I hope you will make him be- 
lieve the same of me. 

Sir, — I wish you would banish her your house, and 
take my wife in her stead, who loves you dearly, and 
would take all iiroper care if any sickness sliould seize 
you. She would as infallibly fake as much care of 
you as ever she did of rne ; and you know her to be a 
good-natured, cheerful, agreeable conipanion, and a 
very hajidy woman ; whereas Mrs. Whiteway is a 
morose, disagreeable prater, and the most awkward 
devil about a sick person, and very ill-natured into the 
bargain. 

Madam, — I believe it will not require any protesta- 
tions to convince you that you have not a more sincere 
friend upon the earth than I am. The dean confesses 
that he had some little dislikings to you (I fancy he 
hears some whis|iers against you), but I believe his 
■hare of this letter will set all matters right. 1 know 
he has too much honour to read your part of it ; and 
therefore I may venture to speak my mind freely con- 
cerning him. Pray, between ourselves, is be not 
grown very positive of late? He used formerly to listen 
to his friends' advice, but now we may as well talk 
to a sea-storm. I could say more, only I fear tliis 
letter may miscarry. 

Sir, — I beg that impertinent woman, who has unac- I 
countably got your ear, may not interrupt you while * 
you read the encomium, and while you give it a touch 
of your brush; for I fear the colours are not strong 
enough. Cannot you draw another picture of him ? 

1 wish you would ; for he is a subject fit for the finest 
hand. What a glorious thing it would be to make 
him hang himself! 

As to business, I have nothing to say about money 
yet awhile ; but by the next post you shall have two 
ichtdars' notes, which will amount to about fourteen or 
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fifteen pounds ; and if Mr. — — can force himself to 
do me justice, it will put about 25/. in your pocket. 
But then you must remark that you will put twenty 
of it out again, and send it to Mrs. — - — . 1 have no- 

body after that to gather for but you ; and if money 
comes in as 1 expect, you may borrow from, sir, yours. 
My tenants are as poor as job, and as wicked as his 
wife, or the dogs would have given me some money 
before this. Mr. Jones swears he will not pay you the 
bund wliich 1 gave you, except you come down to 
receive it; for he thinks it but reasonable that you 
should honour Belturl)et as well as Cavan. Mr. Coote 
would give three of his eyes to see you at Cootehill. 
All the country long for you. My green geese, &c., 
are grown too fat. 1 have twenty lambs, upon honour, 

, as plump as puffins, and as delicate as ortolans. 1 eat 
■ one of tliem yesterday. A bull, a bull ! hob ! 1 cry 
mercy. As 1 return from the county of Galway next 
vacation, I intend to make Dublin my way, in order 
to conduct you hither. Our country is now in high 
beauty, and every inch of it walkable. I wish you all 
happiness till I see you ; and remain with all respect, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 

'Thomas Sheridan. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dublin, May 15, 1736. 

Mrs. Whiteway and I were fretting, raging, storm- 
ing, and fuming tliat you had not sent a letter since 
you got to your Caban (for the V consonant was 
anciently a B), 1 mean Cavan : but, however, we 
mingled pity, for we feared you had run away from 
school, and left the key under the door. We were 
much disappointed tliat the spring and beginning of 
summer had not introduced the muses, and that your 
now walkable roads had not roused your spirits. We 
are here the happiest people in the universe ; W'e have 
a year and a half before the club will meet to be re- 
venged further on the clergy, who never ofl’ended them ; 
and in England their parliament are following our 
stejis, only witlj two or three steps for our one. It is 
well you have done with the church, but pray take 
care to get money, else in a year or two more they will 
forbid all Greek and I^tin schools, as Popish and 
Jacobite. I took leave of the duke and duchess to- 
day. He has prevailed on us to make a promise to 
bestow u])on England 25,000/. a-year for ever, by 
lowering the gold coin, against the petition of all the 
merchants, shopkeepers, &c., to a man. May his own 
estate be lowered the other forty parts, for we now lose 
by all gold two and a half per cent. He will be a 
better (that is to say a worse) man by 60,000/. than 
he was when he came over ; and the nation better 
(that is to say worse) by above half a million ; beside 
the worthy method he hath taken in a disposal of em- 
ployments in church and state. Here is a cursed long 
libel running about in manuscript on the Legion 
Club; it is in verse, and the foolish town imputes it 
to me. There were not above thirteen abused (as it 
is said) in the original ; but others have added more, 
which I never saw, though I have once read the true 
one. What has Fowlbrother done to provoke you? I 
either never heard or have forgot your provocations ; 
but he was a fellow I have never been able to endure. 
If it can he done, 1 will have it printed, and the title 
shall be, “ Upon a certain bookseller (or printer) in 
Utopia.” Mrs. Whiteway will he here to-morrow, and 
she will answer your sincere, open-hearted letter very 
particularly ; for which I will now leave room. So 
adieu for one night. 

MRS. WTIITEWAY HERE BEGINS. 

“ SiH, — I am most sincerely olJiged to you for all (lie 
civil things you have said to me, and of me to the 

a D 
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dean. I Amnd the good effects of them this day ; 
when I waited on him he received me with great 
good humour, said something had happened since he 
saw me last that had convinced him of my merit; 
tliat lie was sorry he had treated me with so little 
distitiction, and that hereafter I should not be put 
upon the foot of an humble companion, but treated 
Jilce a lady of wit, and learning, and fortune ; that if 
ue could prevail on Dr. Sheridan to part with his 
wife, he would make her his friend, his nurse, and the 
manager of his family. I approved entirely of his 
choice, and at the same time expressed my fears that 
it would l)(! impossible for you to think of living with- 
out her; this is all that sticks with me. But con- 
sidering the friendship you express to me for the dean, 

1 liope you will be persuaded to consider his good 
xather than your own, and send her up immediately ; 
or else it will put him to the expense of giving three 
sliillings and fourpence for a wife ; and he declares 
that the badness of pay of his tithes, since the reso- 
lutions of the parliament of Ireland, puts this out of 
his power.’' 

I could not guess why you were so angry at Fowl- 
brother, till Mrs. Whiteway. who you find is now 
with me, said it was for publishing some works of 
yours and mine like a rogue : which is so usual to 
their trade that I now am weary of being angry with 
it. I go on to desire that Mrs. Donaldson will let me 
know what I owe her, not in justice but generosity. If 
you could find wine and victuals, I could be glad to 
;)ass some part of the summer with you, if health 
would permit me ; for 1 have some club enemies that 
would be glad to shoot me, and I do not love to be 
shot; it is a death I have a particular aversion to. 
But I shall beucef trill walk with servants well armed, 
ami have ordered them to kill my killers : however 
I would have them he the lieginners. I will do what 
1 can with Mr. Richardson, who (money excepted) is 
a very honest man. How is your breathing? As to 
myself, my life and health are not worth a groat. 
How shall we get wine to your cabin? I can spare 
some, and am preparing cliaculum to save my skin as 
far as Cavan, and even to Belturliet.* Pray God pre- 
serve you. I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. BENJAMIN MOTTE. 

Dublin, May 1736. 

Sir, — I lately received a long letter from Mr. Faulk- 
ner, grievously complaining, ufton several articles, of 
the ill treatment he hath met witli from you,** and of 
the many advantageous offers he hath made you, wiMi 
none of which you thought fit to comply. 1 am not 
(pialified to judge in the fact, having heard but one 
side; only one thing I know, that tlie cruel oppressions 
of this kingdom by England are nut to be borne. You 
send what books you plea.se hither, and the booksellers 
here can send nothing to you that is written here. As 
this is absolute oppression, if I were a bookseller in 
this town I would use all the safe means to reprint 
fioudon books, and run them to any town in England 
that I could, because, wlioever offends not the laws of 
God or the country he lives in commits no sin. It 
was the fault of you and other booksellers, who printed 
anything supposed to be mine, that you did not agree 
with each other to print them together if you thought 
they would sell to any advantage. I believe I told 
you long ago that Mr. Faulkner came to me and told 
me his iutentiou to print everything that my f^nds 
told him they thought to be mine, and that I Wi« dis- 
contented at it, hut when he urged that some other 

• Mr. Ricliardson's RexAory 

b MotUj fll«I a bill in Chancery in Eaglan«l against Faulk- 
iirr, for printing Swift s works, to stop the sale of them there, 
which made the author write this letter. 


bookseller would do it, and that ..e would take tb« 
advice of my friends, and leave out what 1 pleased to 
order him, I said no more but that I was sorry it should 

be done here. But I am so incensed against the 

oppressions from England, and have so little regard to 
the laws they make, tliat I do, as a clergyman, encou- 
rage the inercliants both to export wool and woollen 
manufactures to any country in Europe or anywhere 
else ; and conceal it from the ciistoin-flbuse ofiScers 
as I would hide my purse from a highwaymau, if he 
came to rob me on the road, although England hath 
made a law to the contrary ; and so I would encourage 
our booksellers here to sell your authors' books printed 
here, and .send them to all the towns in England, if 1 
could do it with safety and iirofit; becau.se (I repeat 
it) it is no offence against God or the laws of the 
country I live in. Mr. Faulkner hath dealt so fairly 
with me that I have a great opinion of his honesty, 
although I never dealt with him as a printer or a book- 
seller; but since iny friends told me those thingscalled 
mine would certainly be printed by some hedge book- 
seller, 1 was forced to he passive in the matter. I have 
some things which I shall leave my executors to pub- 
lish after my decease, and have directed that they shall 
be printed in London. For, except small papers, and 
some treatises writ for the use of this kingdom, I always 
had those of any importance published in London, as 
you well know. For my own part, although I have 
no power anywhere, I will do the best offices I can to 
countenance Mr. Faulkner ; for although I was not 
at all pleased to have that collection printed here, yet 
none of my friends advi.sed me to be angry with him ; 
although if they had been printed in London by you 
and your partners, perhaps I might have pretended to 
some little profit. Whoever may have the hazard or 
advantage of what I shall leave to be printed in London 
after my decease, I will leave no other copies of them 
here; but if Mr. Faulkner should get the first printed 
copy, and reprint it here, and send his copies to Eng- 
land, I think he would do as right as you London 
booksellers who load us with yours. If I live but a 
few years, I believe I shall publish some things that I 
think are important ; hut they shall be printed in 
London although Mr. Faulkner were my brother. I 
have been very tedious in telling you my thoughts on 
this matter, and so 1 remain, sir, your most humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM CHARLES FORD, ESQ. 

London. June 3, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — Though you have left oft' corresponding 
with me these two years and a half, I cannot leave you 
off yet; and 1 think this is the sixth letter I have sent 
you since I have heanl one word of you from your 
own hand. My lord Oxford told me last winter that 
he had heard from you, and you were then well. Mr. 
Caesar very lately told me the same. It is always the 
most welcome news that can come to me ; but it would 
be a great addition to my pleasure to have it from 
yourself ; and you know my sincere regard for you may 
in some measure claim it. 

I have been engaged these five months in a most 
troublesome lawsuit with an Irish chairman. Those 
fellows swarm about St. James's, and will hardly allow 
you to walk half a stieet, or even in the Park, on the 
fairest day. I'his rascal rushed into the entry of a 
tavern to force me into his chair, ran his poles against 
me, and would not let me pass till I broke his head. 
He made a jest of it that night ; but the next morning 
an Irish solicitor came, out of profound respect, to 
advise me to make the fellow amends ; he told a dismal 
story of the surgeon and the bloooy siiirt, and spoke 
against his own interest merely to hinder me, whom be 
liad never seen before, from being exposed. Neither 
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Ills kind persuanonf, nor the prudent counsels of our 

friends, Mr. L and a few mure, could prevail on 

me. A few days after, the solicitor brought me a bill 
found by the grand jury and a warrant under the hand 
of three justices against John Ford, without any other 
addition. To show his good-will he would not affront 
• me by executing the warrant ; but desired I would go 
to any justice of peace, and give bail to appear the 
next quartei^sessions. By my not doing it, he found 
out the mistake of the name, which he said should lie 
rectified in a new bill, and if I would not comply with 
their demands, after they had tried me for the assault, 
they would bring an action of 80/. or 100/. damages. 

I threatened in my turn, at which he laughed as I 
should do if a little child should threaten to knock me 
down. As they proceeded against me, I thought it 
time to begin with them, and spoke to an acquaintance 
of mine, a justice of peace, who sent a warrant f)r the 
fellow, upon the waiter's oath, for assaulting me, and, 
ay a small stretch of power, committed him to the (late- 
/louse, where he remained some days for want of bail. 

I believe his bail would hardly have been judged suf- I 
ficient if his Irish solicitor had not gone to another I 
justice and taken a false oath that the gentleman who 
committed him was out of town. This perjury, it 
seems, cannot be punished, because it was not upon 
record. We presented bills against each other to the 
grand-jury, among whom there happened luckily tube 
some gentlemen ; and though I did not know them, 
by their means my bill was found, and his returned 
ignoramtii. Then I indicted him in the crown-office, 
the terror of the low people, where they often plague 
one another, and always make us(? of against those of 
better rank. Still the fellow blustered, and refused to 
make it up unless 1 would pay his expenses; for his 
lawyer had persuaded him that In the end he should 
recover damages sufficient to m-ike amends for all. 
While he ruined himself by law he lost his business, 
for no gentleman would take his chair. This brought 
down his proud stomach ; lie (‘ame to me two days 
ago, made his submissions, we gavi; reciprocal releases 
from all actions, &c., and I have already received the 
thanks of above forty gentlemen for ])rocuring them 
liberty to walk the streets in quiet. I'lius this great 
affair has endeil like the V'orkshire petition, which has 
been the cliief business of the house of commons this 
session. Toward the end, indeed, they found a little 
time to show their good will to the church. It is the 
general opinion that the Act for repealing the Test 
would have passed if sir Robert Walpole had not seen 
the necessity of his speaking, which he did in the most 
artful manner he had ever done in his life. Several 
courtiers voted against him, as well as most of the 
patriots, and, among others, lord Bathurst's two sons. 
In the house of lords, next to the duke of Argyll, your 
friend Bathurst and lord Carteret have shown most 

rancour ag liiist . It is a melancholy reflection 

that all the great officers of state, and the whole bench 
of bishops, joined to the 1 or^s, could not prevent any 
one quest! )i» in disfavour of the church. 

I am asked every day if there be no hopes of ever 
seeing you here again ; and am sorry not to be able to 
give any account of your intentions. I doubt my 
long letters quite tire your patience; and therefore 
conclude with assuring you that jiobody wishes you 
all happiness more than I do, who am most entirely 
yours, &c. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

June 3, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — M r. Lucas is now in Dublin, who will 

pay that small bill on demand. I hope Mr. will 

i»i)t diHa])poinl us, and then j)Oor Mrs. will l>e 

relieved. I nm.st set out soon f(»r Dublin. At my 


return I will wait upon you to bring you home with 
me. The weather must and sliall be good ; and you 
must and shall Ije in good health ; you must and shall 
come with me. 

My walk it is finished, i You ’ll soon make me rich. 

My money diminished ; | Or I Ti die in a ditch. 

Blit when vou come down, 

I ’ll hold you a crown 

Pray think of things beforehand, and do not be giddy 
as usual. The walk is a hundred and twelve yards 
long; I hope that will please you. My rolling-stone 
cost me dear. If I should ever grow rich, as God 
forbid I should, I would buy two hogsheads of wine at 
once. You must know I have bought turf for you, 
which burns like so many tapers. My son writes me 
word that Mr. Vesey's family are angry with me for 
inserting some lines in the IjCgion Club touching him. 
Upon my soul I never inserted one line in it; and upon 
the whole I care not whether they believe me or not- 
All my garden things are in top order. Are not you 
sick of Dublin this hot weather? How can you stew 
in such an oven? My sheep begin now to fatten ; I 
hojwj they will please you very well. You saw the 
king’s speech I suppose. I am glad to find by it that 
he resolves to stand by us. Our breams here are ex- 
ceedingly good and fat ; we dress them with carp sauce. 
Doctor Walmsley writes me word by last post that 
they are making way to bring me to Armagh. Martin 
is quite outrageous mad, and his relations are now 
taking out a writ of lunacy ; so that if my lord Orrery 
would only mention me to the lord-primate it would 
do. I know my lord-chancellor is so well inclined 
toward me that he would willingly join in the request. 
Consider the lands are worth iOO/. a-year, and the 
situation much more advantageous. This must be a 
secret upon several accounts. So much for business, 
and no more. My artichokes, I do not mean my 
hearty jokes, are in great plenty, so are my strawberries. 
I bear that the czarina, Kouli Kan, and the emperor will 
overrun Turkey. You will not know my house when 
you see it next, it will be so altercated. Pray what 
says Goody W biteway to the world? 1 hear she gives 
herself strange airs of late in calling me nothing but 
Sheridan. This comes of too much familiarity. When 
1 come next to your bouse, I shall make her keep her 
distance, especially when company is present; for she 
wants to be pulled down. My young turnips, carrots, 
beans, and ])ease are in fine order; you must pay 
2s. Gd. a-quart if you eat any. 1 shall l)e very reason- 
able as to the rest of your diet. 

You sli.-vll want notliiug fit for mortal man 
'I'o eat or drink, ’t is all that I do can. 

And ail that ’s expedient, 

From your most obedient. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

June 5, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I am so tormented, and have been for 
eight days, that I lie stretched in my bed as 1 now 
write ; however, 1 begin to be easier, and I have hopes 
that 1 shall be able to attend in my school on Monday. 
Surely no person can be so stupid as to imagine you 
wrote the “Panegyric on the Legion Club”? I have 
seen and read it in various editions, which indeed 
makes me imagine everybody to be its author; and 
what they have tione to deserve such treatment is to me 
a mystery. 

1 never wrote in this posture before, and therefore 
wonder not if lines and words be crooked. My pains 
are likewise great; and therefore, whether I will or not, 
1 must take pains with this letter. 

Now as to your coming down here, the weather will 
he good, the roads pleasant, and my company likewise, 
to set out with you from Dublin on Thursday fort- 
night, and to bring you here in three days. 1 Wve 
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three deer parks stt my command ; Coote’s, Fleming’s, 
and Hamilton 1. I have at present forty chickens, all 
fat; twenty sheep of my own, and sixteen lambs 
(for lamb will be in season a mouth longer), geese, 
turkey, &c. 

My hens are hatching. My ale a-brewing. 

My liuuse is thatching, Myself a-stewing, 

My geese a-gaggling, My boys a toachi^, 

My wife a*draggling, My webs a-bleaching, 

My corn a-thra»hing. My daughters reading, 

My sheep a- washing. My garden weeding. 

My turf a-drawing. My lime a-burniiyj. 

My timlier sawing. My milk a-churumg ; 

My gravel-walk raking. 

My rolling-stone making, 

In short, all nature seems to be at work. 

Busy as Kouli Kan against the Turk. 

I do not wonder that Mr. Towers has discarded that 
graceless whelp, but I wonder more he kept him above 
a week. He has a genius for mischief would jade even 
the devil to attend him. If Mrs. Whiteway will prove 
false, I have willows enough to crown me, and ladies 
enough here to pick and choose where I like liest. The 
summer has brought them and the flies in great abund- 
ance into our country ; the latter, I think, indeed, less 
troublesome. All of them long for your coming ; but 
1 know not whether you long for them. 1 am grieved 
to hear you have lost so much flesh, which indeed is 
my present case. If my skin were dry my bones would 
rattle like a bag of bobbins. However, I make no 
doubt but to plump us both up by help of some house- 
wife’s remedies. My poor dear wife has run mad for 
joy of your coming : sure I have a gravel walk tinisiied 
twelve perches in length, eight gradations of pe^ 
which will last you to October. You cannot imagine 
what a good housewife I am grown; my garden is 
well 8tocke<l j 1 have everything but money; but tliat 
is neither here nor there. Mr. Jones will order the 
money by first opportunity. May all happiness attend 
you. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

Dubliu, June 5. 1736. 

You must pay your groat (as if you had l)eeu drunk 
hist night) for this letter, because I am neither ac- 
quainted with any frank cur, nor the of frank 

king. 1 am glad you have got the piles, because it is 
a mark of health and a strong constitution. I lielieve 
what you say of the Legion Club poem ; for it plainly 
appears a work of a legion club, for 1 hear there are 
li fly difl’erent copies ; but what is that tome? And 
you are in the right that they are not treated according 
to their merit. You never writ so regular in your life, 
and therefore when you write to me always take care 
to have the piles ; I mean any piles except those of 
lime and stone, and yet piles are not so bad as the 
stone. I find you intend to be here (by your date) in 
a dozen days hence. The room shall be ready for you, 
though I shall never have you in a morning, or at dinner, 
or in ail evening; at all other times I shall be jiestered 

with you. John R (fur he does not deserve the 

name of Jack) is gone to his six-miles-off’ country-seat 
fur the summer. I admire at your bill of 10/. odd ; 
for 1 thought your first was double ; or is it an addi- 
tional one? When you satisfy me, I will send down 
to him with a vengeance: although except that damned 
vice of avarice, he is a very agreeable man. As to 
your venison, vain is one who expects it. I am check- 
ing you for your chickens, and could lamb you for 
your lambs . — Addenda qumlam, 0 

My wift! n-raUlinc, All peopleteaze me, 

My chtlUrea tattliug. But no man pays me. 

My money ipent in, I My woislijp js bit, 

And due my rent it. By that rogue Ni»bit, 

My school decreasing, To take tlm fight way, 

My iucume ceasing. Coiitalt Ariend WWiewuy 


Would you get still more ? j Your geese aie ohi, 

Oo flatter Kilmure.* | Your wife a scold. 

Mrs. Whiteway is ever your friend, but your old 
ones have forsaken you os mine have me. My bead 
is very bad, and 1 have just as much spirits 1^ as a 
drowned mouse. Pray do not you give yourself aiis 
of pretending to have flies iii summer at Cavan ; and • 
such a «o summer as this : I, who am the best fly- 
catcher in the kingdom, have not thought it worth my 
time to show my skill in that ait. 1 believe nothing 
of your garden improvements, fur 1 know you too well. 
What you say of your leanness is incredible; for when 
I saw you last you were as broad as long. But if you 
continue to breatlie free (which nothing but exercise 
can give), you may be safe with as little flesh as 1, 
which is none at all. 

1 had your letter just before this was sealed ; but 1 
cannut answer it now. Jonathan Swift. 

TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 15, 1736. 

Madam, — I write ibis letter to your ladyship in the 
employment you have chosen of being a go-between tlie 
duke of Dorset anil me. 1 must preface this letter with 
an honest declaration tliat I never proposed any one 
thing to his grace wherein 1 did not chiefly consult his 
honour and the general opinion of the kingdom. I 
had the honour to know him from a boy, as 1 did your 
ladyship from a child ; and yet, excepting great per- 
sonal civilities, I never was able to obtain the favour 
of getting one church preferment for any friend except 
one too inconsiderable to mention. 1 wrote to and fold 
my lord duke that there was a certain family here 
called the Grattans, and that they could command ten 
thousand men ; two of them are parsons, as you Whigs 
call them, another is lord mayor of this city, and was 
knighted by his grace a month or two ago. But there 
is another cousin of theirs, who is a Grattan, though 
his name be John Jackson, us wurtlty a clergyman as 
any in this kingdom. He lives upon his own small 
estate, four miles from this town, and in his own parish ; 
but he has four children. He only wants some little 
addition of 100/ a-year ; for he has laid out 800/. to 
build upon his own small estate in his own parish, 
which he cannot leave ; and we cannut spare him. H« 
has lain a weight u(K)n my shoulders for many years ; 
and I have often mentioned him to my lord duke as a 
most deserving person. His grace has now an oppor- 
tunity to help him. One Mr. Ward, who died this 
morning, had a deanery of small value ; it was a hedge 
deanery, my lord duke will tell you wliat 1 mean ; we 
have many of them in Ireland : but, as it does nut 
require llv'ng there, except a month or two in the year, 
although it l>e but of 40/. or 50/. yearly rent, it will 
be a great ease to him. He is no l^rty man, but a 
loyal subject. It is the deanery of Cloyne : he is well 
acquainted with the bishop, who is Dr. Berkeley ; 1 
have reasons enough to complain of my lord duke, who 
absolutely refused to pro^de for a most worthy man 
whom he had made one 01 Ins chaplains before he came 
over : and therefore, if he will not consent to give this 
poor deanery to Mr. John Jackson, I will fall out with 
him for ever. 1 desire your ladyship to let t’ne duke 
know all this. 

Somebody read a part of a newspaper to me the 
other day, wherein your saucy niece is mentioned as 
married with 45,000/. to her fortune. I desire to pre* 
sent her with my most humble service, and that we 
may be friends for the future. I hope your ladyship 
still preserves your health and good humour. Your 
virtues I am in no pain alwut ; for you are confirmed 
in them by your education and birth as well as by 
constant, practice. 1 pray God preserve you long, fot 
s Dr. Josiah Ilort, then bishop of KilmuM. 
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(lie gowl you do to the world, and for your happiness 
hereafter. 

I will (notwithstanding your commands to the con- 
trary) be so bold to tell you that I am, with the great- 
est respect and esteem, madam, your ladyship's most 
obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

PROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

June 23, 1736. 

I OUGHT to begin with begging pardon for not answer- 
ing yours of the Ist of May, before I thank you for 
that of the 15th of June : but I do not question the 
newspapers have informed you of the great loss I have 
had 111 my brother Henry Berkeley. And what is 
an addition to the grief for the best-iiatured, honest, 
sincere, disinterested, friendly brother, is the having 
left a wife, three daughters, and two sons, literally 
without bread to eat : though perhaps that part might 
soon be made easy, if those of his relations were as 
willing as they are able to help to take care of them, 
which hitherto they have only the benefit of from my 
two neices. Sh^ that you call the saucy one, has 
liestowed her very great fortune (much more than you 
mention) on lord Vere Beauclerk, and had my ap- 
j»robation of her own choice, for I think him a very 
deserving gentleman ; and all that know him give 
him a great character. I am now with them in the 
country; but shall go in about a fortnight to Knowle ; 
and when I am there will certaiidy obey your com- 
mands to the duke of Dorset. My brotlier George 
and lady Suftblk are gone to France to make a visit 
to lord Berkeley ; which I am glad of, as I hope it 
will induce her to go to Spa and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
for her health, whicl> I am afraid is very necessary for 
her, and truly believe is all she wants to make her 
easy and happy ; or else my brother George is not I lie 
honest good-natured man I really take him to be; 
and she dissembles well if she is not so happy as she 
makes me believe, and I heartily wish her. 

You order me to write long letters; but you may 
see by the nothingness of this, I am yet more unfit 
than ever to observe your orders, though in all things, 
and at all times, your most sincere and truly humble 
servant, E. Germain. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

June 28. 1736. 

Dear Sir, — If you can believe me, I can assure you 
that we have a great plenty of flies at Cavan ; and let 
me whisper you in this letter, nec dtsunt pediculi nec 
pulices ; but I lieseech you not to speak of it. Si me 
non fallit observatioj we shall have more of the Egyp- 
tian plagues, quippe multitudo militum die crastino 
adventura eat in Cavanniam riostram. I do not know 
what the devil they will do for meat. De nostro cibo, 
nisi furtim, aut vi abripiant, uxor me capiat y si gusta 
verint. The ladies are already bespeaking seats in 
my field upon the hill, Spectatum veninnty veniunt 
spectentur ut ipsee. Ho, brave colonels, captains, 
lieutenants, and cornets, adeo hie splendentes congre- 
^gantur ut ipsis pavonibus pudorem incutiunt, of which 
I am an eyewitness, cbyectis capitibus caudas demit- 
tunt. Our bakers are all so busy upon this occasion, 
that they double the heat of the weather, atqne w'unt 
officinas. But when the army fires on i^itiay, proh 
Jupiter ! xnfernum redokbunt et spmibunt. The noise 
of guns, the neighing of the horses, and the women’s 
tongues, coelum atque terras miscebunt. 

Grouse pouts are come in, We ’ll walk out and in, 

I ’ve some in my bin, And care not n pin 

To butter your chin ; Who thinks it a son. 

When done with our diu- Wo make some folks urin, 

— uer, througli thick aud thin By lashiug their kin, Sec. 


I could not mention troop-horses, qum Pegasus nos- 
ter lusit exuUim ut vides ; sed jam stabulo inclusus ds 
versibus nihil amplius. You may be surprised at this 
motley epistle ; but you must know that 1 fell upon 
my head the other day, aud the fall shook away half 
my English and I.Atin, cum omnia lingua Gallica^ 
Hispaniedy necnon Ilalica. 1 would rather indeed 
my wife had lost her one tongue, totalitery quoniam 
equidem nullus dubito nisi radicitus svelleretur tonitrui 
superaret. 

I wish your I'overetice were here to hoar the trumpets * 

Mistake me not, for 1 mean not the strumpets. 

Well, when will you come down, or will you come 
at all? I think you may, can, could, might, would, 
or ought to come. My house is eidarging, and you 
may now venture to bring your own company with 
you; namely, the provost, archdeacon Wall, the 

bishop of Clogher, and , by way of enlivening 

the rest. Do not let my lord Orrery come with 
them; fori know they will not he pleased with his 
company. My love to my sweetheart Mrs. White- 
way, if she continues constant; if not, my hatred and 
my gall. Excuse my haste. I hope by the next post 
to make up for this short epistle I am, dear sir, with 
all affection and respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, Thomas Sheridan. 

FROM MR. DONNKLLAN. 

Cork, July 2, 1736. 

Sir, — I had the favour of your commands with relation 
to Mr. Dunkin;* and, in pursuance of them, have 
wrote to two of my friends ainong the senior fellows, 
and recommended his petition and your request, iti 
the l)est and strongest manner I was able. 1 am, 
upon many accounts, obliged to execute whatever 
orders you are pleased to give me, with the greatest 
readiness and cheerfulness possible; which 1 assure 
you I do oil this occasion, and shall think myself 
very happy if I can any way promote the success of 
an affair which you wish well to. But beside the 
right that you have to command me, I think Mr. 
Dunkin's case, os Mrs. Sican has represented it, really 
very worthy of compassion, and on that account like- 
wise should be very glad I could be of some service 
to him. To be sure he acted a very silly and wrong 
part in marrying, and in the affair of Dr. Cope’s 
daughter ; and I fear he has hurt himself very consi- 
derably ill the opinion of the college by his strange 
behaviour at the board, without occasion. But I hoiie 
all this will lie got over by your appearance in hij 
favour, and that your request will have all th^ 
weight with the college that it ought. I reminded 
my friends (though I hope they had not forgot it) of 
the considerable services you had done their house at 
different times, and let them know how much their 
compliance in this point would oblige you. After 
this I think they must be very beasts if they do not 
show their gratitude when they have so fair an oppor- 
tunity, and idiots if they neglect purchasing the dean's 
favour at so cheap a rate. 

My sister and 1 were very sorry we had not the 
pleasure of seeing you the morning we called at th«, 
deanery-house. We were just then going out of town, 
and had not another opportunity of taking our leave 
of you. She desires me to make her compliments to 
you in a very particular manner. We are both ex- 

* A female relation of Mr. Dunkin had bequeathed an estate 
in land for ever to the college and fellows of Trinity College, 
Dublin, upon condition that tliey should take care of his Va- 
cation, aud afterwjird assist to advance him in the world. The 
oollege, in consequence of this reipiest, allowed him at this 
time an annuity, which he was now soliciting to get incre«^ 4 Hi 
to lOOL He suceeedtsl in his application; and the earl of 
Chcsterflcld. when he had the government of Ireland in th« 
year 1746, gave him the school of Eiiniskilling. which U veiy 
richly endowed, and was fouuded by king Charles I. 
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ceedingly busy in getting our little house leady, and 
aope to remove into it next week. I shall not trouble 
jrou, sir, with a description of it ; but, in a few words, 
It is really a very sweet little spot, and though so near a 
£^at town, has all the advantages of a complete re- 
tirement. 

Though I am come among a people that I think 
you are not very fond of, yet this I must say in their 
favour, that they are not such brutes as to be insen- 
sible of the dean’s merit. Ever since we came down, 
this town and country rung of your praises, for op- 
posing the reduction of the coin ; and they look upon 
the stop that is likely to be put to that affair as a 
second deliverance they owe you. 

1 lio|)e the late fine weather has contributed to the 
iBcovery of your health : I am sure it is what we have 
*11 reason to desire the continuance of ; and what 
J beg you will believe no one more truly and sin- 
cerely wishes, with all other happiness, than, sir, your 
most obedient and obliged humble servant, 

Chr. Donneilan. 

TO THE PROVOST AND SENIOR FELLOWS OF 
TRINITY COILEGE, nUBLIN.a 

Deanery-house, July 5, 1736. 

Rev. and worthy Sirs, — A s I had llie honour of re- 
ceiving some })art of my education in your university, 
and the good fortune to be of some service to it while 
1 had a share of credit at court, as well as since, when 
I had very little or none, I may hope to be excused 
for laying a case before you, and offering my opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. Dunkin, whom you all know sent me some 
lime ago a memorial intended to be laid before you, 
which perhaps he hath already done. His request is 
that you would lie pleased to enlarge his aiinuify at 
present, and that he may have the same rigid, in his 
turn, to the first church jjreferment vacant in your gift, 
as if he had been made a fellow, according to the 
scheme of his aunt’s will ; because the absurdity of 
the condition in it ought to be imputed to the old 
woman's ignorance, although her intention be very 
manifest ; and the intention of the testator in all wills 
is chiefly regarded by the law. What I would there- 
fore humbly propose is this, that you would increase 
his pension to 100/. a-year, and make him a firm pro- 
mise of the first church living in your disposal, to the 
value of 200/. a-year, or somewhat more. This I 
take to be a reasonafde medium between what he hath 
proposed in his memorial, and what you allow him 
it present. 

1 am almost a perfect stranger to Mr. Dunkin, 
having never seen him above twice, and then in 
mixed company, nor should I know his person if I 
met him in the streets. But I know he is a man of 
wit and parts, which, if applied properly to the busi- 
ness of his function, instead of poetry (wherein it must 
be owned he sometimes excels^), might be of great use 
and service to him. 

I hope you will please to remember that, since your 
body hath received no inconsiderable benelaction fiom 
the aunt, it will much increase your reputation rather 
to err on the generous side toward the nephew. 

These are my thoughts, after frequently reflecting 
on the case under all its circumstances ; and so 1 leave 
it to your wiser judgments. 1 am, with true respect 
and esteeiT* reverend and worthy sirs, your most obe- 
dient and 1 1 >8t humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift, 

“ This letter plainly ahows the author’s friendship to gen*4t- 
tnen of geuius and learning, although unacquainted with them ; 
hut soon after tills, Mr. Dunkin was introduced to the dean, 
who did him further services, by recommending him to Dr. 
Bolton, archbishop of Gashell, who ordained him. 

k See the translation of '* ('arberiae Kupes,” Vol. i.) p. 625. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN 

July 6. IW. 

Dear Sir, — 1 suspect that some secret villain has pi«« 
vented the lord chancellor to sign my commission} 
and therefore I e.itreat the favour of you to know the 
meaning of it from his excellency ; for I had his con- 
sent by a recommendation fnun my lord chief-baron • 
Marley and Mr. Justice Ward. The summer is going 
off fast, so are my best fowl, and you are not yet come. 
Will you not come for your 660/. ? We have no way 
to carry it, except you come for it yourself; and do 
not forget to bring the deed of sale with you for the 
Marahills and Drumcor. I wish you could sail with 
them hither, to save you the trouble of riding, which I 
would rather see tliaii fifty pounds, which 1 would set 
my hand and seal to. Mr. Jones, as I told you be- 
fore, will not pay anybody but yourself; so that you 
must inevitably come, nolens vole/is, right or wrong, 
whether you can or not. Our venison is plenty ; our 
weather too hot for its carriage. We have not had two 
hundred drops of rain these six weeks past. 


Our river is dry. 
And fiery the sky ; 
I fret and I fry. 
Just ready to die : 


Ob, where shall I fly 
From Phrebus's eye I 
In bed when I lie, 

I soak like a pie ; 

And I sweat, oh 1 I sweat, 
Like u hog in a sty ! 


I know you love Alexandrines, for which reason I 
closed the above madrigal with one. I think it is of 
a very good proportion, which I hope you will set to 
music ; and pray let me liave a bass and second tre- 
ble, with what other decorations and graces you can 
better design than I can direct. I'o let you see you 
can want for nothing if you come to Cavan, I write 
you the following catalogue : — 


Good roiid, 

A chian house, 

A hearty welcome 
Good ah', 

(iood beer, 

Good bread, 

(iood bed. 

Young turkeys, 
Young beans , 
Young lambs, 
Gro»«e pouts, 

Fi i trouts, 


Fight bacon, 
(’auliflowers, 
Young chickens. 
Fat venison, 
Small mutton, 
(ireen pease, 
(iood water. 
Good wine. 
Young ducks, 
Carrots, 
Parsnips, Item 


I 

A l.ONO ORAVKT,-WAI,K. 


1 must trouble your reverence with a small sample 
of some things, to let you see that all 1 have said is 
truth. 


1. Artichoke, 

2. Carrot, 

3. Parsnip, 

4. Raspberries, 

5. Gooseberries, 

6. Currants, red, 

7. Currants, black, 

8. Purslain, 

9. Kidnoy-bcans, 

10, (’ommon bean.s, 

11. Red cabbage, 

12 Common cabbage, 

13. Turnip, 

14. Cauliflowers, 


15. Cos lettuce, 

16. Silesia lettuce, 

17. Thyme, 

18. Sweet marjoram , 

19. A (’avail fly, and a thou 

sand thing-s beside, 

20. Some of my gravel walk, 

21. Nasturtium, 

22. Ciucumbcr, 

23. Orange, 

24. Spinach, 

25. Onion, 

26. Pea. 


I would send you some of my canal, but the paper 
could not hold it, 

I have nothing more to send but my best wishes, 
which you can only see in my face wnen you come 
down. 

Present my love 9678946846734056789897324 
times to my dear Mrs. White way, and all her chick- 
ens. I am, dear sir, as I ever must be, your most 
obedient and very humble sei vant to command, Dumb 
Spur it us hose rage it art us.* 


“ Dum spiritus hos regil artus. " 
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FROM CHARLES FORD. Esq, 

London. July 8, 1736. 

y J(i cauiiut imagine how much I was transported to 
see a superscription in your hand, after two years and 
a half intermission. The pleasure I liad in not being 
quite forgotten was soon abated by what you say of 
^our ill health. I doubt you live too much by your- 
self; and retirement makes the strongest impression 
upon those who are formed for mirth and society. I 
have not been these thirty years without a set of 
cheerful companions, by herding with new ones as the 
old marry and go off. Why have not you a succes- 
sion of Grattans and Jacksons? Whatever resentment 
the men in power may have, everybody else would 
seek your company upon your own terms : and for 
those in great stations, 1 am sure, at this time, you 
would be ashamed to be well with them. If they hate 
you, it is because they fear you, and know your abili- 
ties better than you seem to do yourself : even in your 
melancholy you write with too much fire for broken 
spirits. Your giddiness and deafness give me the ut- 
most concern ; though I believe you would be less 
subject to them, and as well taken care of here : nor 
need you spunge for a dinner, since you would be 
invited to two or three places every day. I will say 
no more upon this subject, because 1 know there is no 
persuading you. 

My legs have been swelled many years : it is above 
twelve since Beaufort gave me a prescription for them, 
which I never took till last winter. My lord Litch- 
field, and other of my acquaintance, peisuaded me to 
it; and they tell me it had its effect, for I am no 
judge either of my own bad looks, or large legs, 
having always found myself perfectly well, except 
when I had my fever four years ago. I walk con- 
stantly every day in the Park, and am forced to be 
both temperate and sober, because my meat is so 
much overdone that I do not like it ; and my dining 
acquaintance reserve themselves for a second meeting 
at night, which I obstinately refuse. 

If your rents fall, I do not know what must become 
of us. I have considerable losses every year, and yet 
1 think Crossthwaite a very honest man. Rents for 
some time have been ill paid here as well as in Ire- 
land ; and farms flung up every day which have not 
been raised since king Charles I.’s time. The graziers 
are undone in all parts, and it is bad enough with 
the farmers. One cause is, their living much higher 
than they did formerly; another is, the great number 
of enclosures made of late, enough to supply many 
more {)eople than England contains. It is certain all 
last year a man came ott’ well enough if he could 
sell a fat ox at the price he bought him lean. The 
butchers, by not lowering their meat in proporlion, 
have been the only gainers. 

I generally hear once a month, or oftener, from my 
sister. She writes to me with great affection ; but I 
find she is still wrongheaded, and will be so as long 
as she lives. As she expected unreasonable presents, 
she makes them much more unreasonably ; and, in 
my opinion, so ill-judged, that I do not wonder more 
at her than at those who receive them. I see no dif- 
ference in giving thirty or forty guineas, or iti paying 
thirty or forty guineas for a thing the person you give 
it to must have paid. I have beard no reason to doubt 
lord Masham. I know nothing of his son, not even 
by sight. Our friend Lewis is in constant duty with 
his sick wife, who has been some years dying, and will 
not die. Unless he calls, as he does upon me for a 
quarter of an hour at most twice in a year, there is no 
•eeing him. I heartily wish you health and prosfjerity ; 
and am ever most sincerely your, &c. 

My lord Masham was extremely pleased with vour 


I remembering him, and desired me to make his 
compliments to you. 

i TO DR. SHERIDAN, 

i July 10, 1736. 

I RECEIVED your two letters. The first is mingled 
I with Latin and English, one following the other; 
j now I scorn that way, and put both languages ‘n one. 
I However, for the sake of order, I will begin with an- 
i swering your second letter before the first, because it 
I deserves one on account of your presents from hogs, 

I rivers, mountains, mosses, quagmires, heaths, lakes, 
kennels, ditches, weeds, &c. &c. &c. &c. Mrs. White- 
! way was pleased, although very unjustly, to criticise 
! upon every curiosity ; slie swears the paper of gravel 
* was of your own voiding, as she found by the smell. 

I That your whole artichoke leaf shows its mother to 
be smaller than a nutmeg ; and I confess you were 
somewhat unwary in exposing it to censure. Your 
raspberry she compared with the head of a corking- 
I)in, and the latter bad the victory. Your currants 
were invisible, and we could not distinguish the red 
from the black. Your purslain passed very well with 
me, but she swore it was houseleek. She denies your 
Cavan fly to be genuine, but will have it that, for the 
credit of your town, you would liave it horn tliere, 
although Mrs. Donaldson confesses it was sent her in 
a box of brown sugar, and died as it entered the 
gates. Mrs. Whiteway proceeds fiirtlier in her ma- 
lice, declaring your nasturtium to be only a piss-a- 
bed ; your beans as brown as herself, and of the same 
kind with what we fatten hogs in Leicestersbiie. In 
one thing she admires your generosity, that for her 
sake you would spare a drop or two of your canal 
water, which by the spongy bottom needs it so much. 
The only defects of tliem all were, that they wanteil 
colour, sight, and smell ; yet as to the last, we both 
acknowledge them all to exhale a general fustiuess, 
whiclj, liowever, did much resemble that of your 
Cavan air. Jonathan Sw ift. 

TO DR SHERIDAN. 

I RECEIVED your letter, which began with lings.” 
You have thirteen in all, and I have got but a hnu- 
dren and sixty : a trifle ! Find me ten more than mine 
and I will give you ten guineas for the eleventh. 
Mine are all down, and only twelve which are not en- 
tered in a letter, which I will send you when health 
permits, and I have nothing else to do, and that may 
he a twelvemonth hence, if my disorder will let me 
hold out so long. You were born to be liappy, for 
you take the least piece of good fortune cheerfully. I 
suppose your arithmetic is that three boys a-week are 
a hundred and fifty-nine in a year; and seven guineas 
a-week are three hundred and sixfy-tive per aiimim. 
Can you reckon that the county, and the next, and 
Dublin, will provide you with thirty lads in all, and 
good pay, of whic-,h a dozeti shall be lodgers? Does 
the cheapness of things answer your expectation ? 
Have you sent away your late younger-married 
daughter, and wdll you send away the other? Let 
me desire you will be very regular in your accounts; 
because a very honest friend of yours and mine tells 
me that, with all your honesty, it is an uneasy thing to 
have any dealings with you that relate to accounts, by 
your frequent forgetfulness and confusion : for you 
have no notion of regularity ; and 1 do not wonder at 
it, considering the scattered, confused manntT in which 
you have lived. Mrs. Whiteway thanks you for the 
good opinion you have of her, and I know she always 
loved and defended you. I cannot tell when I shall 
l)e able to travel. 1 have three other engagements on 
iny hands, but the principal is to see the bishop oi 
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Ossory Yet I dread the lying abroad above five 
miles. I am never well. Some sudden turns are 
every day threatening me with a giddy fit ; and my 
afiairs are terribly embroiled. I have a scheme of 
living with you, when the College-green club is to 
meet ; for in these times I detest the town, and hear- 
ing the follies, corruptions, and slavish practices of 
those misrepresentative brutes; and resolve, if I can 
stir, to pass that whole time at Bath or Cavan. I say 
again, keep very regular accounts, in large books and 
a fair hana ; not like me, who to save paper confuse 
everything. Your mind is honest, but your memory 
a knave, and therefore the Scotch mean the same 
thing by “ minding” that we do by “ remembering.” 

Sirrah,*’ said I to a Scotch footman, ** wliy did not 
you go that errand?” — “ Because I did not ‘mind’ 
it,” quoth Sawney. A curse on these twenty soldiers, 
drumming through my liberty twice a-day, and going 
to a barrack* the government hath placed just under 
iny nose. I think of a line in Virgil Travesty. ‘‘ The 
d — ^1 cut their yelping weasons.” We expect lord 
Orrery and bishop Rundle next week. This letter 
was intended for last post, but interruptions and 
horses hindered it. Poor Mrs. Acheson is relapsed at 
Grange, and worse than ever : I was there yesterday 
and met Dr. Helsham, who hopes she was a little bet- 
ter. — 16. Here has nobody been hanged, married, or 
dead, that I hear of : Dr. Grattan is confined by a 
boil ; if you ask him where, he will sell you a 
bargain. My chief country companion now is Phi- 
losopher Webber : for the Grattans and Jacksons are 
neither to be found at home nor abroad, except Robin, 
who cannot stir a foot. Jonathan Swift. 


FROM LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

.Tuly 11, 17.36. 

Since, it seems, my letters are not for your own ])e- 
rusal, but kept for a female cousin, to her this ought 
to be addressed ; only that I am not yet in spirits lo 
joke. I did not do so by your request, as you appre- 
hended by my letter, for 1 spoke to the duke much 
sooner than I told you I should, and did so as soon as 
it was possible for me, or as soon as I could have sent 
it. But my answer was, that be had that moment re- 
ceived a letter from lord Orrery, with the most pressing 
instances for a deserving friend of his that the duke 
could not refuse, especially as my lord Orrery had 
lieen most extremely obliging, and, for this whole ses- 
sion, neglected no opportunity to endeavour to make 
his administration easy ; though at the same time he 
assured me he would otherwise have been very glad to 
oblige you, and does agree that the gentleman you re- 
commended is a very deserving one also. All this 
you sliould have known liefore liad 1 been able to 
write; but I have been laid up with the gout in my 
hand and foot, and thought it not necessary to make 
use of a secretary, since I had nothing more pleasing 
to tell you. I shall always be extremely willing to be 
employed by you to him ; nor do 1 make any ques- 
tion but you will always recommend the worthy, as it 
is for your own honour as well as his. No more will 
I agree that you never did prevail on any one occa- 
sion ; because the very first you did employ me about 
was instantly complied with, though against a rule 
he thought right, and I knew before he had set 
himself. 

Lady Suffolk is now at Spa, with my brother 
George, for her health ; and as I shall go for my own, 
to tlie Bath in September, 1 fear we shall not meet this 
great while. And now I must finish this long lettw-, 
which has r.ot been quite easy to write, being still yotir 
gouty, but faithful humble servant. 

• Afterward* called the Piddle-guard, and kept within the 

bbertis* of St. Patrick’s to Mupprsss liots. 


FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

July 20, 1786. 

Dear Sir, — I received yours some day or other tliii 
week, by the hands of Mrs. Donaldson, who has made 
affidavit before our town magistrate, that I never 
borrowed o fly of her in my life ; and I have like- 
wise deponed upon oath, that I caught the fly perched 
upon a rose-tree in my own garden ; and I would havfl 
you to know that I have above four hundred thousand 
of the same species, for I counted them last Sunday. 
If you will not believe me, pray come down and see. 
Mr. Jones has your 660/. ready, but can get no bills 
to remit it. I beseech you lose no time, for he is 
uneasy about it. # « * « 

If you put off the time of coming down longer, you 
will lose the best things our country can afford. The 
ladies are full of your coming, viz. — 


My wife, a 

Two Indies Lanesborough, 
Mrs. Maxwell, 

Mrs Fitzmaurice, 

Mrs. Hort, 

Mrs. Hamilton, 

Mrs. Sanderson, 

Mrs. Nnburgh, 

Mrs. Cromer, 

Mrs. White, 

Mrs. Nesbitt. 

Her five daugliters, 

Mrs. Stephens, 

Mrs. and Miss Clement, 
Mrs. Tifflie, 

Mrs. Coote, 

Grouse pouts, 

Fine trouts. 


Miss Pratt, 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, 

Mrs. Jones, 

Beauty Coiieland, 

Miss Brooke 1,2, 3.4, &c. &c. &c. 
All your Cavan mistn'sses. 

News. 

Doctor Thomson’s servant al- 
most cudgelled him to death 
going from a christening. 
Colonel Niiburgh’s flue arched 
market house, quite finishe<l, 
with a grand cupola on the 
top, fell flat to the earth. It 
is now begun upon again. Sie 
transit gloria mundi. 

Right renison, 

For my benison. 


Leave your stinking town in haste. 
For you have no time to waste. 


I.iet me know what day I sliall meet you. Price 
anti I will stretch to Virginia. That all happiness 
may for ever attend you is the sincere wisli of, dear sir, 
your most obedient and very humble servant, 

Thomas Shkridan. 


FROM DR. SHKRIDAN. 

July 31, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I went to Belturbet immediately upon the 
receipt of your letter, and found Mr. Jones ready for 
Mr. Henry's draught, and glad of it; and so am I. 
But you are a very fine lawyer in calling your deed of 

sale a mortgage Instead of cancelling, there is more 

to be done : you must not only cancel, but you must 
reconvey to me, in a formal manner, as if you sold to 
me — Pray ask advice, and do not do things baud over 
head, as you were going b) do (observe my style**), like 
me. If I had not sworn never to set my foot in Dub- 
lin, except I were to pass through it for England,*^ I 
would go thither next vacation ; but I have sworn 
solemnly I will not. If I had my few friends out of it, 
I would not care tliat all the rest were petrified. 

Now you must know that I forbid you the town of 
Cavan as strenuously as I invited you to it; for the 
small-pox is the broom of death at present, and sweeps 
us off here by dozens. I never had it, which gives me 
some little palpitations, but no great fear. As soon as 
I can get 500/. in my pocket, to make a figure with, I 
may mrhaps honour your metropolis with my presence ; 
aii(l that may be sooner than you imagine, for I have a 
guinea, a moidore, a cobb, and two Manks pence 
towards it already. You may think I swagger, but as 
I iiope to be saved it is true. 

How grieved I am that I am out of the way wliile 

• Who rlisliked Dr. Swift above all the human race. 

b This was cxaetly Swift’s style to Sheridan upon many oc- 
casions; and now Sheridan, in his pleasant munuer, returns tlie 
complhnent. 

c Sheridan never crossed the Channel to England iu his 
whole life. 
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doctor King is in Dublin ! I wish with all my soul 
he wouhl take a frolic to come hitiier, l)ecause he 
would cost me no wine, and I have the liest water in 
Ireland. 

My collection of witty sayings, &c., is finished, /I 
had any friends to recommend tliem. The best wares 

that kind will not go off otherwise. Doctor King 
fromised me his friendship at Oxford. If you would 
speak a kind word to the public in their behalf, I know 
they would bring me in I argent^ which I now want as 
much as I formerly did the gift of retention, when I 
had enough. But — that — is — neither — here — nor 
there. — 

My son — I can affirm, is thoroughly reformed ; and 
as an argument of it, I must acquaint you that his 
mother finds fault with everything he does. 

My sou — is so far poisoned by the serpent his mother, 
that I cannot get him home, although I sent horses for 
him. 

May all happiness attend you is the sincere wish of, 
dear sir, your most obedient and very humble servant, 
Thomas Sukuidan. 

PROM LADY HOWTH. 

August 6. 173(5. 

Sir, — I do not know how this letter may be received, 
since I never had the favour of an answer to my last. 
1 impute it tq the neglect of the post, or anything rather 
than to flunk I am forgotten by my old friend. I am 
now in Connaught, where I assure you I spend the 
least of my time at cards. I am on horseback almost 
every day to view the beauties of Connaught, where I 
am told you have been. 1 live greatly under ground ; 
for I view all the places under ground. I make no- 
thing of going down sixty stejw. I really think, could 
you lend me a little of your brains, 1 slioiild Iw* able 
to come nigh Addison in several of his descriptions of 
Italy : for upon my word I think tliere are several very 
remarkable things. As you took a journey last winter 
to Cavan, my lord and I hope you will take one to 
the county of Kilkenny this winter, where we assure 
you of a hearty welcome. I must now be troublesome 
to you ; but lord Atliunry begged I would write to 
you in favour of a young gentleman, one Mr. Ireland, 
who was usher to Mr. Garnett, schoolmaster of Tippe- 
rary. Mr. Garnett died lately; he has given Mr. 
Ireland a very good certificate; and most of the gentle- 
men in and about Tipperary have recommended Mr. 
Ireland to succeed Mr. Garnett; as you are one of the 
governors of that school, 1 hope you will do Mr, Ire- 
land all the service you can, which will very much 
oblige me. Since I began this there came in a trout ; 
it was so large that we had it weighed ; it was a yar(l 
and four inches long, twenty-three inches round ; his 
jaw-hone eight inches long, and he weighed thirty-five 
pounds and a half. My lord and 1 stood by te see it 
measured. I believe 1 have tired your patience ; so 
beg leave to assure you I am your affectionate friend 
and humble servant, L. Howth. 

Direct fo me at Tnrlaghvaii, near Tuam. My lord 
l)eg8 you would accept of his compliments. 

FROM THOMAS CARTE, ESQ. 

Ati^ust 11, 17.36. 

— Having at last, after a long application and in 
the midst of sharp rheumatic pains, the effects of a 
sedentary life, finished my “ History of the Life of the 
first Duke of Ormond, and of the Attairs of Ireland in 
his Time,” I here send you a copy of that work, of 
which I beg your acceptance. I have endeavoured to 
follow the instructions you gave me, and hope I have 
lone so ill some mciisiire. If it have your approbation 
n any degree, it will be so muun to my satisfaction. 


It hath been a long subject of complaint, in England 
that no history has yet been wrote of it upon authentic 
and proper materials ; and even those who have taken 
notice of the military actions of our ancestors have yet 
left the civil history of the kingdom (the most in- 
structive of any) untouched for want of a proper know- 

_!• ■^--uifies, usages, laws, and constitutions 

of this nation. Rapin de Thoiras, the last writer, was 
a foreigner, utterly ignorant in these respects, and, 
writing his history abroad, had no means of clearing 
up any difficulties that he met with therein. He made, 
indeed, some use of Rymer's “ Foedera but his ig- 
norance of our customs suflered him to fall into gross 
mistakes for want of understanding the phraseology of 
Acts which have reference to our particular customs. 
Besides, Rymer’s collection contains only such treaties 
as were enrolled in the Tower or in tlie rolls of Chan- 
cery ; he knew nothing of such as were enrolled in the 
Exchequer, and of the public treaties with foreign 
princes enrolled in tins latter office. I have now a list 
of above four hundred by me. Rymer never made 
use of that vast collection of materials for an English 
history which is preserved in the Cotton library; nor 
ever consulted any journal of onr privy council when- 
ever he refers to any, still quoting bishop Burnet for 
his author. He never read the rolls of parliament, nor 
any journal of either house, where the chief affairs 
within the nation are transacted; and did not so much 
as know there was such a place as the pa jier- office, 
where all the letters of the English ambassadors 
abroad, ami all the despatches of onr secretaries of state 
at home, from the time of Edward IV, to the Revolu- 
tion (since which the secretaries have generally carried 
away the papers), are kept in a good method, and with 
great regularity ; so that he wanted likewise the best 
materials for an account of our foreign affairs. These 
defects have made several of our nobility and gentry 
desire a new history to be wrote, in which the above- 
mentioned, and other materials as authentic as they, 
may be made use of. They have proposed it to me, 
and my objections regarding the vastness of the ex- 
pense OS well as labour, that, to satisfy myself, I must 
have all materials by me, not only copies out of our 
records, journals, &c., in England ; but even copies of 
negotiations of foreign ambassadors at this court (e. g, 
of the French ; all the negotiations and letters of which, 
for two hundred years past, I know where to have 
copied), they have proposed a subscription of 1000/. 
a-year, for as many years as the work will require, to 
defray this expense. I’he subscription is begun, and 
will (I believe) he comjileted this winter ; and then 
tliat work will employ all my time. One advantage 
I already find from the very talk of this design, having 
been offered several collections and memoirs of par- 
ticular persons, considerable in their time, which I did 
not know were in being, and which would else no part 
of them ever see the light ; and the manner of the his- 
tory’s being carried on will probably make everybody 
open their stores. 

This is one reason, among many others, which 
makes me very desirous of having your judgment of 
the work 1 have now published, and that you would 
point out to me such faults as I w'ould fain correct in 
my designed work. It will be a very particular favour 
to a person who is, with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect, sir, your very obliged and obedient servant, 

Thomas Carte. 

Mr. Awiishaw •, in Red-lion-court, in Fieet-stree^ 
Iiondon. 
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DR SHERIDAN TO MRS, WHITEWAY. 

Caviin, August 14, 1736. 

Dear Madam, — Your account of the dean gives me 
much grief. I hope in God he will disappoint all his 
friends* fears and his enemies’ hopes. Nothing can be 
a greater affliction to me than my distance from him ; 
and, what is full as bad, my being so near to one who 
has been the occasion of it. Very rich folks in my 
debt have made such apologies for non-payment, that 
I now feel for Ireland, but much more for myself, 
because I was in hopes of being able to make my ap- 
pearance in Dublin with a good grace ; namely, to pay 
some debts, which I cannot. 

My jx)or lady Mountcashell has a right to a visit 
from me ; and thither I will venture for a day and a 
night; and 1 will venture to the deanery for another. 
I could wish the best friend I had in the world (you 
may guess who 1 mean), and am sure is so still, would 
take a little of my advice. You may depend upon 
this, it should be all for my own advantage. 

Now I have done raving, I must turn my pen, 
which is my tongue's representative, against you for 
awhile, because I am certain it might be in your power 
to paint my Siberia so agreeably to the dean as to send 
him hither while our good weather lasted. My new 
kitchen is disappointed ; so is my gravel-walk ; but 
what is worse, his only favourite, my rib, — who dreamed 
with great pleasure that he would never cc»me. I am 
sorry she is disappointed ; for I am certain she would 
run away if he had come — God forgive him for not 
doing it — 1 will make all tlie haste I can out of this 
hell; and I lu)pe my friends (I beg jjardon, I mean 
my friend) will cast about a little for me; if he does 
not, 1 will try England, where the predominant phrase 
is, Down with the Irish. I will say no more, but tell 
you that you are a false mistress; and if you do not 
behave yourself better, 1 will choose another. In the 
mean time, God bless you and my dearest friend the 
dean. 1 am, notwillist.mding all your upbraidings, 
dear madam, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Sheridan. 


FROM MR. POPE. 

August 17, 1736. 

I KIND, though I have less experience than you, the 
truth of what you told me some time ago, that increase 
of years makes men more talkative but less writative ; 
to (hat degree, that 1 now write no letters but of plain 
business, or plain how-d ye's, to those few I am forced 
to correspond with, either out of necessity or love : and 
1 grow laconic even beyond laconicism ; for sometimes 
] return only Yes, or No, to questionary or petitionary 
epistles of half a yard long. You and lord Boling- 
briike are the only men to whom I write, and always 
in folio. You are indeed almost the only men I know 
who either can write in this age, or whose writings will 
reach the next: others are mere mortals. Whatever 
failings such men may have, a respect is due to them 
as luminaries whose exaltation rerrders their motion a 
little irregular, or causes it to seem so to others. I am 
afraid to censure airy thing I hear of dean Swift, because 
1 hear it only from mortals, blind and dull ; and you 
should be cautious of censuring any action or motion 
of lord B., because you hear it only from shallow, 
euvions, or malicious reporters. What you writ to 
me about him I find, to my great scandal, recreated in 

one of yours to . Whatever you might hint to 

me, was this for the profane ? the thing, if true, should 
be concealed but it is, I assure you, absolutely untrue 
in every circunistairce. He has fixed in a very,|||gree- 

* One of Bolingoroke’s letters to sir CliurJes Wyndbam seems 
to explain tiiis circumstance, written in the same year, iu which 
he sayti, “ It U reported among you that 1 play the Celadon : 
kere, Ac." I 


able retirement near Funtainbleau, and makes it hif 
whole business vacare Uteru, But tell me the truth, 
were you not angry at his omitting to write to you so 
lung? I may, for I hear from him seldomer fhan 
from you, that is twice or thrice a-year at most. Can 
you possibly think he can neglect you, or disregard 
you ? If you catch yourself at thinking such nonsense, 
your parts ore decayed. For believe me, great genius^ , 
must and do esteem one another, and I question if any 
others can esteem or comprehend uncommon merit. 
Others only guess at that merit, or see glimmerings of 
tfieir minds ; a genius has the intuitive faculty ; there- 
fore, imagine what you will, you cannot be so sure of 
any man’s esteem as of his. If I can think that neither 
he nor you despise me, it is a greater honour to me by 
far, and will be thought so by posterity, than if all the 
house of lords writ commendatory verses upon me, the 
commons ordered me to print my works, the uni- 
versities gave me public thanks, and the king, queen, 
and ])rince, crowned me with laurel. You are a very 
ignorant man ; you do not know the figure his name 
and yours will make hereafter : 1 do, and will preserve 
all the memorials 1 can that I was of your intimacy ; 
longo^ sed proximvs^ inlervallo. I will not quarrel with 
the present age ; it has done enough for me in making 
and keeping you two my friends. Do not you be too 
angry at it, and let not him be too angry at it ; it luis 
done, and can do, neither of you any manner of harm, 
as long as it has not, and cannot burn your works : 
while those subsist, you will both appear the greatest 
men of the time, in spite of princes and ministers ; and 
the wisest, in spite of all the little errors you may please 
to commit. 

Adieu. May better health attend you than I fear 
you possess ; may but as good health attend you always 
as mine is at present ; tolerable, when an easy mind is 
joined with it. 

FROM MRS. PENDARVES. 

Sei>U‘mt>er 2, 1736. 

Sir, — I never will accept of the writ of ease you 
threaten me with ; do not flatter yourself with any such 
hopes : 1 receive too many advantages from your letlers 
to drop a correspondence of such consequence to me. 

1 am really grieved that you are so much persecuted 
with a giddiness in your liead ; the Bath and travelling 
would certainly be of use to you. Your want of spirits 
is a new complaint, and what will not only afflict your 
particular friends, but every one that has the happiness 
of your acquaintance. I am uneasy to know how you 
do, and have no other means for that satisfaction but 
from yourown hand; most of my Dublin correspondents 
being removed to Cork, to Wicklow mountains, and 
the Lord knows where. I should have made this in - 
quiry sooner, but that I have this summer undertaken 
a wo»k that has given me full employment, which is 
making a grotto in sir John Stanley’s garden at North- 
end ; it is chiefly composed of shells J had from Ire- 
land. My life, for two months past, has been very like 
a hermit's; 1 have had all the comforts of life but 
society, and have found living quite alone a pleasanter 
thing than I imagined. The hours 1 could spend iu 
reading have been entertained by Rollins's History of 
the Ancients,” in French. 1 am very well pleased 
with it ; and think your Aniiibals, Scipios, and Cy- 
ruses prettier fellows than are to be met with now-a- 
days. Painting and music have had their share in my 
amusements. 1 rose between five and six, and went to 
bed at eleven. I would not tell you so much about 
myself if 1 had anything to tell you of other people. 

1 came to town the night before last; and if it does not, 
a few days hence, appear better to me than at present, 

I shall return to my solitary cell. Sir John Stanley 
lias been all the siirrimer at Tunbridge. 
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I mippose you may hare heard of Mr. Pope’s acci- 
dent; which had like to have proved a very fatal one ; 
he was leading a young lady into a boat, fiom his own 
stairs, her foot missed the side of the boat, she fell into 
the water and pulled Mr. Pope after her ; the boat 
flipped away, and they were immediately out of their 
d^th; and it was with some difficulty they were saved. 

•The young lady’s name is Talbot; siie is as remark- 
able for being a handsome woman as Mr. Pope is for 
wit. I think I cannot give you a higher notion of her 
beauty, unless I had named you instead of him. I 
shall be impatient till I hear from you again ; being, 
with great sincerity, sir, your most faithful humble 
servant, M. Pendahves. 

P.S. I forgot to answer, on the other side, that part of 
your letter that concerns my sister. 1 do not know 
whether you would like her person as well as mine, 
liecause sickness has faded her complexion; but it 
is greatly my interest not to bring you acquainted 
with her mind, for that would prove a potent rival ; 
and nothing but your partiality to me as an older 
acquaintance could make you give me tlie prefer- 
ence. 

I beg my particular compliments to Dr. Delany.u 
Sir John Stanley says, if you have not forgotten 
him, he desires to be remembered as your humble 
servant. 

FROM DR. SHERIDAN. 

SepteratuT 15. 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I received a letter from Mr. Henry by 
the last post, wherein he tells me that the 660/. were 
short by 8/. of your principal, and that yon expected 
I should send you my promissory note for that, and 
the interest of your money, which I will do most will- 
ingly, when you let me know whether you will charge 
me five or six per cent, that 1 may draw my note ac- 
cordingly. Indeed, if you pleased, or would vouch- 
safe, or condescend, or think proper, 1 would rather 
that you would, I mean should charge only five per 
cent, because I might be sooner ui)le to pay it. 
Upon second thoughts, mine eyes being very sore with 
weeping for my wife, you may let Mrs. Whiteway 
know (to whom pray present my love and best res^jects) 
that I have made an experiment of the lake-water, 
which I sent for, upon myself only twice, before my 
optics became as clear as ever; for which reason I 
sent for a dozen bottles of it for Miss Harrison, to 
brighten her stars to the ruin of all beholders. Re- 
member, if she turns biisilisk, that her mother is the 
cause, Tully the carrier (not Tully the orator) is to 
leave this to-morrow (if he does), by whom I shall 
semi you a quarter ot my own small mutton, and 
about six quarts of nuts to my mistress {Mrs. W'hite- 
wayl in Abbey-street, with a fine pair of Cavan nut' 
crackers to save her white teeth ; and yours too, if she 
will deign to lend them to you. 1 would advise you 
to keep in with that same lady, as you value my 
friendship (which is your best feather), otherwise you 
must forgive me if my aflections shall withdraw with 
hers. Alas, my long evenings are coming on, bad 
weather, and confinement. 

Somebody told me (but I forget who) that Mrs. 
Whiteway rid your mare at the Curragh, and won 
the plate ; but surely she would not carry the frolic 
so far. I'hey say the primate's lady^ rid against her ; 
and that Mrs. Whiteway, by way of weight, carried 
the bishop of Down and Connor behind her. Pray 
let me know the truth of this. 

Mr. Faulkner wrote to me for some poems of yours 
which I have. I am collecting them as fast as I can 

K Whom Mrs. Pondarves aftei wards mariied. 

*> Mis. Ikiulter, the primate's lady, was very Irsty 


in 

from among my papers ; and he shall have them in a 
a post or two, so please to tell him 

Three old women were lately buried at the foot of 
our steeple here ; and so strong was the fermenta- 
tion of their carcases, that our steeple has visibly 
grown forty foot higher; and what is wonderful, 
above twenty small ones are grown out of its sides. 
What surprises me most is, that the bell-rope is not 
one foot higher from the ground. Be so good as to 
communicate this to the provost of the college, or 
archdeacon Whittiiigham, or archdeacon Wall. I 
would be glad to have all or either of their opinions, 
as they are the chief virtuosi in this kingdom. 

1 wish you all happiness, and hope you will outlive 
every enemy, and then we may hope our church and 
kingdom will flourish, and so will your obedient and 
very humble servant, Thomas Sheridan. 


TO WILLIAM RICHARDSON, ESQ.- 

Dublin, Octolxjr 23, 1736. 

Sir, — I had the favour of a letter from you about two 
months ago; but I was then, and have been almost 
ever since, in so ill a state of health and lowness of 
spirits, that I was ngt able to ackiiowleiige it; and 
it is not a week since I ventured to write to an old 
friend upon a business of importance. 1 have long 
heard of you and your character ; which, as J am cer- 
tain was true, so it was very advantageous, and gavt 
me a just esteem of you, which your friendly lettei 
has much increased. I owe you many thanks for 
your goodness to Mr. Warburton and his willow. 1 
l»ad lately a letter from her, wherein she tells me of 
the good office you have done her. 1 would be glad 
to know whether she has been left in a capacity of 
living in any comfortable way, and able to provide 
for her children ; for 1 am told her husband left her 
some. He served once a cure of mine ; but I came 
over to .settle here upon the queen's death, when con- 
sequently all my credit was gone, except with the 
late primate, who had many obligations to me, and 
on whom I prevailed to give that living to Mr. War- 
hmton, and make him surrogate, which he lost in a 
little time. Alilerman Barber was my old acquaint- 
ance. I got him two or three employments when I 
had credit with the queen's ministers ; but upon her 
majesty's death he was stripped of them all. How- 
ever, joining with Mr, Gumley, they both entered 
into the South-Sea scheme, and the alderman grew 
prodigiously rich : but by pursuing too far, be lost 
two thirds of his gains. However, he bought a house 
with some acres near Richmond, and another in Lon- 
don, and kept 50,000/. which enabled him to make a 
figure in the city. This is a short history of the alder- 
man, who, in spite of his Tory principles, got through 
all the honours of London. 1 cannot tell whether 
his office of governor of your society** be for his life, or 
only annual ; 1 suppose you can inform me. 

Your invitation is friendly and generous, and what 
1 would be glad to accept, if it were possible; hut, 
sir, I have not an ounce of flesh about me, and can- 
not ride above a dozen miles in a day without being 
sore and braised and sjient. My head is every day 
more or less disordered by a giddiness ; yet I ride the 
strand here constantly when fair weather invites me. 
But if I live till spring next, and have any remain- 
der of health, 1- determine to venture, although I 
have some objections. I do not doubt your good 
cheer and welcome ; but you brag too mucli of tlie 
prospects and situations. Dare you pretend to vie 
with the county of Armagh, which, excepting its 
cursed roads, and want of downs to ride on, is the 

“ Of Summersoat, near (’olrane. 

b The [.oiuiouderry society, to which Mr. Richardsoo was 
agent. 
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bfft fMitt 1 have teeiiof Ireland? I own you engage 
for the roads from hence to your house; hut where 
am ! to ride after rainy weather ? Here 1 have always 
a strand or a turnpike for four or five miles. Your 
l»eing a bachelor pleases me well ; and as to neigh- 
bours, considering ti>e race of squires in Ireland, 1 had 
rather lie without them. If you have books in large 
print, or an honest parson with common sense, I desire 
no more. But here is an interval of alxivesix montJis ; 
and in the mean lime God knows what will Income of 
me, and perhajw of the kingdom, for I think we are 
going to ruin os fast as it is [K)S8ible. If 1 have T>ot 
tired you now, I jjromise never to try your patience so 
mucii again. I urn, sir, with true esteem, your most 
oliedient and obligcnl servant, Jonathan Swift. 

1 hear your brother the clergyman is still alive : I 
knew him in I.s>ndoii aiol Ireland, and desire you 
will present him with my humble service. 


FBOM I.ADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

November S, 17311. 

I AM sorry to be so unlucky in my late errands be- 
tween his grace and you ; and he also is troubled at 
it, as the person you recommend is indeed what you 
gay, a very worthy person ; but Mr. Molloy, who 
was lord George’s second tutor, had the promis^of 
the next preferment, so he cannot put him by this.* 
I wish I was more fortunate in my undertakings; 
but I verily believe it is a common calamity to most 
men in power, that they are often by necessity 
prevented from obliging their friends; and many 
worthy people go unrewarded. Whether you call 
this a court answer or not, 1 am very positively sure 
he is heartily vexed when it is not in his power to 
oblige you. I have been very much out of order, or 
you should have heard from me before : and I am 
now literally setting out for the Bath. So adieu I 
dear dean. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. 81 H JOHN STANLEY, BART. I 
Dublin, Octolwr 30, 17.36. I 

Sin, — I have had for several months a strong appli- 
cation made me, by a person for whose virtue, honour, 
and good sense I have a great esteem, to write to 
you in behalf of one of your tenants here, whose 
case 1 send you enclosed ; and if he relates it with 
trutli and candour, I expect you will comply with 
his request, because I have known you long and 
have always highly esteemed and loved you, as you 
cannot deny : 1 know you will think it hard for me 
or any one to interfere in a business of [)roperty: 
but 1 very well understand tlie practice of Irish te- 
nants to English landlords, and of those landlords to 
their tenants. Y'et, if what Mr, Wilding desires is 
rightly represented, that he has been a great im- 
prover, his ofiers reasonable, his gains by no means 
exorbitant, and his payments regular, you neither 
must nor shall act as an Irish racking squire. I have 
inquired about this tenant, and hear a good account 
of his honesty ; and that w'oi thy friend who recom- 
mends him to me durst not deceive me ; so I fully 
reckon that you %vill obey niy commands, or show' 
me strong reasons to the contrary ; in which case I 
will break with that friend and drive your tenant 
out of doors w'lienever he pn sumes to open bis lips 
again to me on any occasion. 

I have one advantage by this letter, that it gives 
me a fair occasion of inquiring after your health, and 
where you live, and how you employ your leisure, 
and wdiat share 1 keep in your good will. As to 
myself, years and infirmities have sunk my spirits to 
nothing. My English friends arc all either dead or 
in exile, or, by a prudent oblivion, have utterly 
dropped me ; having loved tins present world. And 
as to this country, I am only a favourite of my old 
friends the rabble, and I return their love because I 
know' none else who deser^'c it. May you live long, 
happy, and beloved, as you have ever been by the 
best and wisc'st of mankind. And if ever you hap- 
pen to think of me, remember that I have always 
been, and shall ever continue, with the truest respect 
and esteem, sir, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

1 know not the present state of your family ; but if 
there be still near you the ladies 1 had the honour 
to know, I desire to present them with my most 
humble service. 

I am now at the age of blundering in letters, syl- 
lables, words, and half-sentences, as yoe*iee» and 
must pardon. 


FROM MRS. BARBER. 

Bath, November 3, 17.36. 

Sir, — I should long since have acknowledged the 
honour of your kind letter, but that 1 found my head 
80 disordered by writing a little, that 1 was fearful 
of having the gout in it ; so I humbly beseech you to 
pardon me ; nor think me ungrateful, nor in the least 
insensible of the infinite obligations I lie under to you, 
which, Heaven knows, are never out of my mind. 

How shall I express the sense I have of your good- 
ness in inviting me to return to Ireland, and gene- 
rously offering to contribute to support me there? 
But would it not be base in me not to try to do 
something for myself, rather than be burdensome 
W'here I um already so much indebted ? 

As to the friend who you say, sir, is in so much 
better circumstances, I should be very unjust if 1 
did not assure you that friend has never failed of 
being extremely kind to me. 

I find I need not tell you that I am not able to 
pursue the scheme of letting lodgings, your goodness 
and compassion for my unhappy state of heultli has 
made you think of it for me ; it is impracticable, 
but am desirous to trj if I can do any good by selling 
Irish linen, which I find is coming much into repute 
here : in that w ay my daughter, who is willing to do 
everything in her power, can be of service, but never 
in the other. 

If I should go from Bath, I have reason to think 
that the remainder of ray life wonhl be very misera- 
ble, and that 1 should soon lose the use of my limbs 
for ever ; since I find nothing but the blessing of God 
on these waters does me any good ; besides this, the 
interest of my children is a great inducement tome, 
for here I have the best prospect of keeping up an ac- 
quaintance for them. My son,* who is learning to 
paint, goes on w^ell ; and if he be in the least ap- 
proved of, in all probability he may do very well at 
Bath ; for I never yet saw a painter that came hither 
fail of getting more business than he could do, let 
him be ever so indifFercnt ; and I am in hopes that 
Con may settle here. Dr. Mead, whose goodness 
to me is great, may be of vast use to him, if he finds, 
as 1 hope he will, that he is worthy of his favou> 
And if God blesses my sons with success, they are 
so well inclined that I do not doubt but they would 
take a pleasure in supporting me, if I can make a 
shift to maintain them and myself till then : and I 
find Mr. Barber is very willing to do what he can 
for them, though his circumstances are far from being 
what you are told they are ; nor, I fear, half so good. 

* Mr. Rupert BurtnY. an eminent painter in crayons and 
miniature. 

Dr. ('nntiUntiue Burlier, a learned physici.ui, and presideiil 
of the College of rity^icuiuti in Dublin. 
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But though I cannot hope to be supported by let- 
ting lodgings, I would willingly take a house a little 
larger than I want for myself, if I could meet with it 
on reasonable terms ; that if any particular friend 
came* they might lod^ in it, which would make it 
more agreeable : and if I live till ray son the painter 
^es into business, he might be with me. As for Con, if 
he does not choose to settle here, good Dr. Helshara, | 
with his usual friendliness, has promised to honour 
him with his protection if he returns to Ireland. 

I have now, sir, told you my schemes, and hope 
they will be honoured with your approbation : and 
encouraged by your inexpressible goodness to me, I 
nave at length got resolution enough to beg a favour ; 
which if you, sir, condescend to grant, would make 
me rich without impoverishing you. 

When Dr. King of Oxford was last in Ireland, he 
had the pleasure of seeing your “ Treatise on Polite 
Conversation,’’ and gave such an account of it in Lon- 
don as made numbers of people very desirous to see 
it. Lady Worsley,* who heard of it from Mrs. Cle- 
land,** and many more of my patronesses, pressed me 
to beg it of you, and assured me I might get a great 
subscription if I had that and a few of your original 
}>oem8 ; if you would give me leave to publish an 
advertisement that you had made me a present of 
them. This they commanded me to tell you above a 
yetir ago, and I have had many letters since upon that 
account; but, conscious of the many obligations 1 al- 
ready lay under, 1 have thought it a shame to pre- 
sume further upon your goodness ; but when I was last 
in London, they made me promise I would mention 
it the next time I wrote to you; and indeed 1 have 
attemj>ted it many a time since, but never could till 
now. 1 humbly beseech you, sir, if you do not think 
it proper, not to be offended with me for asking it ; 
for it was others, that out of kindness to me, put me 
upon it. They said you made no advantage for 
yourself by your writings ; and that since you ho- 
noured me with your protection, I had all the reason 
in the world to think it would be a pleasure to you 
to see me in easy circumstances; that everybody 
would gladly subscribe for anything Dr, Swift wrote ; 
and indeed I believe in my conscience it would be 
the making of me.*^ 

There are a great many people of quality here this 
season ; among others, lady Carteret and Mrs. Spen- 
cer,** who commanded me to make their best com- 
pliments to you. They came on Mrs. Spencer’s ac- 
count, who is better in her health since she drank these 
waters. I daily see such numbers of people mended 
by them, that 1 cannot but wish you would try them : 
as you are sensible your disorders are chielly occa- 
sioned by a cold stomach, 1 believe there is not any- 
thing in this world so likely to cure that disorder as 
the Bath waters; which are daily found to be a 
sovereign remedy for disorders of that kind ; I know, 
sir, you have no opinion of drugs, and why w ill you 
not try so agreeable a medicine, prepared by Provi- 
dence alone ? if you will not try for your own sake, 
why will you not in pity to your country? O, may 
that Being that inspired you to be its defence in the 
day of distress influence you to take the best method 
to preserve a life of so much importance to an op- 
pressed people I 

Before I conclude, gratitude obliges me to tell you 
that Mr. Temple « was here lately, and was exceed- 
ingly kind to me and my daughters. He made me 
a present of a hamper of very flue Madeira which he 

• Wife of sir Roiiert Worsley. 

• Wife of major William CleUnd, a friend of Mr. Pope. 

• TTie dean preseiiU^d Mrs. Burlier th# copy, 
i Daughter of lord Carteret. 

• John Temple, esq., nephew of sir William Temple, whose 
fvaiui -daughter he osarried. 


saitl tvas good for the gout, and distinguisheil ras in 
the kindest manner. He commanded me to make 
his best compliments to you, and says he flatters 
himself you will visit Moor Park once again. Heaven 
grant you may ! and that I may be so blest as to see 
you, who am, with inflnite respect and gratitude, 
your most obliged, most dutiful humble servant, 

Mary Barubr. 

FROM DR. KIN(3 TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

I*arls. NovernlRT 9, O. S. 1736. 

Madam, — As soon as ever you cast your eye on the 
date of this letter you will pronounce me a rambler; 
and that is a charge 1 will not dei«y. How 1 was 
trunsjiorted from Edinburgh to this place requires 
more room to inform you than my paper will allow 
me. But I will give you a small hint ; you know 1 
am a Laplander," and consequently 1 luive the honour 
to be well acquainted with some witches of distinc- 
tion. 1 speak in the phrase of this cotu»try ; for the 
first man 1 sjioke to in Paris told me he had the 
honour to live next door to Mr. Knight’s hatter. 
But to our business. 1 would not have you imagine 
I forget my friends or iiegler^ the great affairs I have 
undertaken. The next letter you will receive from 
me shall be dated from London, where 1 propose to 
arrive about the 20th of this month. 1 will then put 
the little MS. to the jiress, and oblige the whole 
English nation.*’ As to the history, the dean may 
be assured 1 will take care to supply the dates that 
are wanting, and which can easily be done in an 
hour or two. The tracts, if he pleases, may be printed 
by way of appendix. This will be indeed less trou- 
ble than the interweaving them in the body of the 
history, and will do the author as much honour and 
answer the purpose full as well, 'i'liis is all I need 
suy in answer to that part of your letter which is 
serious ; for 1 hope you are not in earnest when you 
throw out such horrible reflections against rny friends 
in Scotland. Will you believ** me when 1 tell you 
upon my word that 1 was entertained with the 
greatest politeness and vlelicac^ during my short 
stay in Unit country? 1 found everything as neat 
and clean in the houses where 1 had my quarters as 
even you could desire. I cannot indeed much com- 

, mend Edinburgh ; and yet the s ks which are so 

j much complained of there art^ not more offensive 
I than I have found them in every street in this ele- 
I gant city, which the French say is the mistress of the 
I world .* Madame^ il n'y a qu’xm Parin. As to my 
own thoughts of this nation, you shall know them 
when I am out of it : and then 1 will write to the 
dean, and give him some account of his old friend 
my lord Bolingbroke. When the dean is informed 
of what that gentleman is doing, 1 am apt to believe 
it will be a motive to induce him to hasten the pub- 
lication of his history. In the mean time I beg of 
you to assure him that nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to execute his cotiimissionB very faithfuli). 

I am truly sensible of the great obligations I owe 
him and of the honour he hath done me, not in the 
French sense of that word. 

I desire my humble service to Miss Harrison, ami 
tell Mr. Swift c I shall be glad of any opportunity to 
do him a real service. At the same time I as- 
sure you, with the greatest truth, that I am, madam, 
your most humble and most obedient sen'ant, 

W. Kino. 

j • Tlu» alliultJB to the doctor’s Kiitire, called "The Toant,’ 
wliich he preteudit was writtuu oriKiaally in Latin by Frederick 
Heheffer. a Lavlandcr. 

1 »» "The History of the last Four Yeiim of Queeu Amie • 

Rei(;u ** 

Mr. Swift wa» at U.'m time in Irel.uid. 
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FIIOM DR. SHERIDAN TO MRS. WHITKWAY. 

Nov«»ml»er 21, 

Dbar Madam, — I received the veratiouH account of 
your disappointment in the nuU and water, which 
were botli in perfection when they left me, and for 
which I will make the carrier an example a» soon as 
I can lay hold of him. I do believe this same 
country, wherein I am settled, exceeds the whole 
world in villany of every kind, and theft. It is not 
long since a pair of rnillstones were stolen and carried 
off from within two miles of Quilca; the tldeves 
traced and pursued as far as Killishandra, and fur- 
ther they were never more heard of, any more than 
if they had been dropt into hell. I do believe this 
dexterity may challenge history to match it. It has 
made all our country merry but the poor miller that 
lost them. 

I sincerely congratulate witli you upon the reco- 
vi*ry of our tlear friend the dean. May he live long 
to enjoy his friends and the vexation of his enemies! 

J have been for a week past composing an Anglo- 
Latin letter to him, wliich is not as yet liiiished. I 
hope it will make him a visit upon his birthday, 
which I intend to celebrate with some of his own 
money and some of hU own friends here. Three 
tenants have lately run away with tliirty pounds of 
my rent : I have by good forUme got one rich honest 
man in their place, who has commenced from Sep- 
tember past, and is to pay me their arrears the next 
May ; so that I am well off. I will gather as fast as 
I cmi for the dean ; but indeed lie must have a little 
longer indulgence for me. It is very hard that the 
squire — should keep my money in his pocket 
when it is nothing out of his. I sujipose he intends 
it shall keep him in coals for two or three years ; for 
the devil a one he burns, except it he sometimes in 
his kitchen, and his nursery upon a cold day. I have 
this day written a complaint of him to my scholar 

of , who I hope will have gratitude enough 

to do me justice. There ui'ver was known sucli a 
si^arcity of money as we have in the norlli, owing to 
tlie dismal eireuinstances of some thousands of fami- 
lies jirepariug to go off that have turned their leases 
and effects into ready money. Some squires will 
have their whole estates left to themselves and their 
dogs. () what compassion I have for them ! I have 
written a little pretty birtliday poem against St. An- 
drew’s -day, which, when corrected, revised, and 
amended, 1 intend for Faulkner to publisli, I do 
assure you, madam, it is a very pretty thing (although 
I say it that should not say it), and as humorous a 
tiling as ever you read in your life ; and 1 know the 
whole world will he in love with it, us I am with 
you. But how the devil came you to tell the dean 
you are no longer my mistress'? I say that you are 
and shall be so in s[)it.eof the wdiole world. 

Thomas Sheridan. 

PR. DUNKIN TO MRS. WHITF.WAV. 

Noveml)er 30, 1736. 

Madam, — I had jiroposed vast pleasure to myself, 
from the hojies of celebrating the dean’s birthday 
with you ; but as I liave been aftlicted with a violent 
headach all day, which is not yet abated, I could not 
safely venture abroad. I have, however, as in annual 
duty hound, attempted to write some lines on the occa- 
sion ; not indeed with that accuracy the subject de- 
served, bc»iug the crudities of last night’s lucubrations, 
to which I attribute the indisposition of my pate : 
but if they should in any measure merit yodf'appro- 
\ation. 1 shall rejoice in my pain. One comfort, 
however, I enjoy by absenting myself from your so- 
lemnity, that 1 shall not undergo a second raortificn- 
tion by hearing my own stuff. Be pleased to render 


my most dutiful respects agreeable to the dean ; and 
pardon this trouble from, madam, your most obliged, 
most obedient servant, W. Dun kin. 


TD MR. POPE. 

December t, 178 S. 

I THINK you owe me a letter, but whether you do*oiw 
not, I have not been in a condition to write. Years 
and infirmities have quite broke me ; I mean that 
odious continual disorder in my head. I neither 
read, nor write, nor remember, nor converse. All 1 
have left is to walk and ride : the first I can do 
tolerably, but the latter, for want of good weather at 
this season, is seldom in ray power ; and having not 
an ounce of flesh about me, my skin comes off in ten 
miles rilling, because iny skin and bone cannot agree 
together. But I am angry because you will not 
suppose me as sick as I am, and write to me out of 
perfect charity, although 1 should not be able to 
answ'er. 1 have too many vexations by my station 
and the irnpeitineiici* of people to be able to bear 
the mortification of not hearing from a very few 
distant friends tliat are left ; and, considering how 
time and fortune have ordered matters, 1 have hardly 
one friend left but yourself. What Horace says, — 
Singula de nobis anni presdantur^ 1 feel every month 
at furthest ; and by this computation, if I hold out 
two years, I shall think it a miracle. My comfort is, 
you begin to distinguish so confounded early that 
your acquaintance with distinguished men of all 
kinds was almost as ancient as mine. I mean 
Wychi rly, Rowe, Prior, Congreve, Addison, Parnell, 
&c., and in spite of your lieart you have owned me 
a contemporary. Not to mention lords Oxford, 
Bolingbrokc, Harcourt, Peterborough : in short, I 
was the other day recollecting twenty-seven great 
ministers, or men of wit and learning, who are all 
dead, and all of my acquaintance, within twenty 
years past; neither have 1 the grace to be sorry that 
the present times are drawn to the dregs as well as 
iny own life. May my friends be happy in this and 
a better lib; ! but I value not what becomes of pos- 
terity when 1 consider from what monsters they are 
to spring. My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow, 
and you see 1 send this under his cover, or at least 
franked by him. He has 3000/. a-year about Cork 
and the neighbourhood, and has more than three 
years’ rent unpaid ; this is our condition in these 
blessed times. 1 wrote to your neighbour about a 
month ago, and subscribed my name : I fear he has 
not received my letter, and wish you would ask him ; 
hut pcrliaps he is still a-rarabling ; for we hear of 
him at Newmarket, and that Boerhaave has restored 
his healtl). How my services are lessened of late 
with the number of my friends on your side! yet my 
lord Bathurst, and lord Marsham, and Mr. Lewis 
remain ; and being your acquaintance, I desire when 
you see them to deliver my compliments ; but chiefly 
to Mrs. Patty Blount, and let me know whether she 
be as young and agreeable as when I saw her last 1 
Have you got a supply of new friends to make up 
for those who are gone 1 and are they equal to the 
first! 1 am afraid it is with friends as with times ; 
and that the laudator temporis acti aeptiero* is equally 
applicable to both* I JNO Ipss grieved for living 
here, because it is a perfect retirement, and conse- 
quently fittest for those who are grown good for 
nothing; for this town and kingdom are as much 
out of the world as North Wales. My head is so iU 
that I cannot write a paper full as I used to do ; and 
yet 1 will not forgive a blank of half an inch froa 
you. I had reason to expect from some of you’ 

• '* lU naturt'd ceni^or of Ui« present age. 

And Toutl of all the follieat of the pset” 
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letters that we were to hope for more epistles of 
morality ; and 1 tssure you my acquaintance resent 
that they have not seen my name at the head of one. 
The subject of such epistles are more useful to the 
public by your manner of handling them than any 
of all your writings ; and although in so profligate a 
^ iforld as ours they may possibly not much mend our 
manners, yet posterity will enjoy the benefit when- 
ever a court happens to have the least relish for vir- 
tue and religion. 

FROM LORD CASTLEDURHOW.* 

Gwtl«(iurrow, Di>( ember 4, 1786. 
Sir, — It is now a month since you fuv»>ured me with 
your letter ; I fear the trouble of another from me 
may persuade you to excuse luy acknowledgments of 
it ; but I am too sensible of the honour you do me 
to suffer a correspondence to droj) which 1 know 
some of the greatest men in this age have gloried in. 
How then must my heart be elated! The Hy on the 
chariot wheel is too trite a quotation : I shall com- 
pare myself to a worm enlivened by the sun, and 
crawling before it. I imagine there is a tinge of 
vanity in the meanest insect, and wlio knows but 
even this reptile may pride itself in its curls and 
twists before its benefactor 1 This is more than the 
greatest philosopher can determine. Guesses are 
the privilege of the ignorant, our undoubted right, 
and what you can never lay claim to. 

I am quite angry with your servant for not ac- 
quainting you I was at your door. I greatly com- 
mend both your economy and the com[mny you ad- 
mit at your table. I am told your wdne is excellent. 
The additional groat is, I hope, for suet to your pud- 
ding. 1 fancy 1 am as old an acquaintance as most 
you have in this kingdom, though it is not my hap- 
piness to be so qualified as to merit that intimacy 
you profess for a few. It is now to little purpose to 
repine ; though it grieves me to think I was a fa- 
vourite of dean Alrich, the greatest man that ever 
presided in that high post; that over Virgil and 
Horace, Rag^ and Philips smoked many a i)ipe and 
drank many a quart with me, besides the expi iise of 
a bushel of nuts, and that now 1 arn scarce able to 
relish their beauties. I know it is death to you to 
see either of them mangled ; but a scrap of paper I 
design to enclose will convince you of the truth. It 
was in joke to an old woman of seventy who takes 
the last line so heinously that, thanks to my stars, 
she hates me in earnest. So I devote myself to 
ladi(?s of fewer years and more discretion. 

This and such other innocent amusements I de- 
vote myself to in my retirement. Once in two years 
I appear in the a?iu8 of the world, our metropolis. 
His grace, my old acquaintance, told me I began to 
contract strange old-fashioned rust, and advised me 
to burst out of my solitude and refit myself for the 
public : but my own notion of the world for some 
time past is so confirmed by the sanction of your 
opinion of it, that I resolve this same rust shall be as 
dear to me as that which enhanced the value of poor 
Dr. Woodward’s shield f though it gave such of- 
fence to his cleanly maid that she polished it to none 
at all. 

I shall appear very inconsistent with myself in now 
telling you that I still design the latter end of next 
month for England. Y('u allow I have some pre- 
tence to go there. My progress with my son will be 
further ; for which perhaps you too will condemn 

• Only son of 'rhomas Flower, eatj., of Durrow. 

^ Edmund Smith, usually called Ra^ Smith 

« The cliaracter of Dr Cornelius Scribl*— ju, in the Memoirt 
of his son Maitiiius Sci iWenia. is iutetuieti for Dr. Woodward, 
who wrote a diuertatiou on an aneient xliield. 


me as well as other friends do. I shall be proud of 
the honour of your commands, and with your leave 
will wait upon you for them. I design to send you 
a pot of woodcocks for a Christmas-box: small at 
the present is, pray believe 1 am, with sincere re- 
spect, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

CASTLEDUatOW. 

I hope you are as well as the news says. A propo^t 
can you agree with me that the little operator of 
mine, whom you saw lately at his grace of Dub- 
lin's, has a resemblance of your friend Mr. Pope! 

Verses by Lord Casti.kduiirow, enclosed in the 
above letter. 

LjBTITIa’s (diameter of her Lover rendered in metre. 

Ohl wtMiKMi K(uni*tini('s ciin raijM* his dfslre; 

The yoiin>'. in their turn, m‘l liis heart all on lire; 

And sotnetiineH aji(aiu lut aldtors woman kind. 

Was ever poor wretch of so tickle a mi' dl 

Tlie Lover’s Answer. 

Parcihs jmietas qiiatliini fenestras 
letibiis ertd>ris juveiies proUu’vi ; 

Nw! tihi soiniio> aiUmuut : amattiiie 

.Taniiu liinen. Ilou 1, ( d. xxv. 

No more shall frolic youth advance 
In si^renade. und am'roiis danee : 

Redouldin^' stroke no more shall l>eftt 
Ai^ainst thy window and thy gate; 

In idle sleep now lie secure, 

And never bo uubarr'd thy door. 

FROM DR, KING. 

Loudon, Decomher 7, 'k7S6 

SiB, — I arrived here yesterday, and I am now ready 
to obey your commands. 1 hope you are come to a 
positive resolution concerning the “ History.” You 
need not hesitate about the dates or the references 
which are to be made to any public pajjcrs, for I can 
supply them without the least trouble. As well as 
I rememhor, there is hut one of those public pieces 
which you determined sliould he inserted at length ; 

I mean sir Thomas llaimier's ‘‘Representation;” 
this 1 liavc now by me- If you incline to publish 
tli(i two ‘‘Tracts” as an .Appendix to the *‘ History,” 
you will be pleased to see if tin* character given of 
the earl of Oxford in the pamphlet of 1715 agrees 
with the character given of the same person in the 
” History.” Perhaps on a review you may think 
proper to leave one of them quite out. You have 
(I think) barely mentioned the attempt of Guiscard, 
and the quarrel betAveen Rechtereii and Mesnager. 
But as tliese are facts which are jtrohahly now forgot 
or unknown, it would not be amiss if they were 
related at large in the notes ; which may he done 
from the ‘‘ Gazettes,” or any other newspapers of 
those times. This is all I have to offer to your con- 
sideration ; and you see here are no ot)jeetion8 which 
ought to retard the publication of this valuable work 
one moment. I w'ill only now add that if you 
intend this ‘‘ History” should be published from 
the original manuscript, it must be done while you 
are living : and if you continue in the same mind to 
intrust me with the execution of your orders, 1 will 
perform them faithfully. This I would do, although 
1 did not owe you a thousand obligations which 1 
shall ever acknowledge. I am, with the greatest 
truth, sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, W. King. 

TO JOHN BARBER, ESQ., 

ALDXRMAM OF LOMDOM. 

Dnblin, Decombor 8, 1786, 

Mr Dear Old Friend, — I am glad of any occasion 
to write to you, and therefore business will be my 
excuee. I had lately a letter from Mrs. Warburtou* 
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the widaw of him for whom I got a living in those 
parti where your eociety’s estate lies.* The sub- 
stance of her request is a public affair wherein you 
and I shall agree ; for neither of us are changed in 
point of principles. Mr. John 'WilUarns, your so- 
ciety’s overseer, is worried by a set of jieople in one 
]»art of your estate, which is called Salter’s Pio- 
portion, because he opposed the building of a fanatic 
meeting-house in that place. This crew of dis- 
nenters are so enraged at this refusal, that they have 
incensed sir 'I’hoiiiaH Webster, the landlord (I sup- 
pose under you) of that estate, against him, and are 
doing all in their power to get him discharged from 
your service. Mr. Warhurlon was his great friend. 
Ily what I understand those factious people presume 
to take your timber at pleasure, contrary to your 
society's instructions, wherein Mr. Williams con- 
stantly opposes them to the utmost of his power, and 
that is one great cause of their malice. Long may 
you live a bridle to the insolence of dissenters, who, 
with their [lupils the atheists, are now wholly em- 
ployed in ruinitig the church ; and have entered into 
j)ublic associations subscribed and nanded about 
publicly for that purpose. I w’ish }ou were forced 
to come over hither, because 1 am confident the 
journey and voyage would be good for your health ; 
but my ill tiealth and age have made it impossible 
for me to go over to you. 1 have often let you 
know that I have a good warm apartment for you, 
and I acorn to add any professions of your being 
welcome in summer or winter, or both : pray Ood 
bless you, and grant that you may live as long as 
you desire, and ho ever happy hereafter. Is our 
friend Boliughroke well! He is older than either 
of us ; but I uni chiefly concerned alioiit his foitune : 
for some time ago, a friend of us both wrote to me 
that ho wished his lordship had listened a little to 
my thrifty lectures, instead of only laughing at them. 
1 am over, with tlie truest affection, dear Mr. alder- 
man, your most hearty friend, and obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. PUI.TENF.Y. 

l.otKlon, Decomtx’r 21, 1786. 

Sib, — I was nt the Bath when 1 had the favour of 
your letter of the (ith of lust month. I remember I 
once wrote to y(»n from thence, therefore 1 resolved 
not to hazard another by the cross jiost, but stay till 
niy return to London to thank you for your kind 
remeinhraiiee of me. I am now, God he thanked, 
lolerahly well in health again, and have done with 
all physic and wuter-drinking. M) constitution 
must certainly be a pretty good one ; for it has re- 
■istexl the attacks of five eminent physicians for five 
months together, and 1 am not a jot the worse for 
any of them. 

For the future I will preserve myself by your ad- 
vice, and follow your rules of rising early, eating 
little, drinking less, and riding daily. 1 hope thia 
regimen will he long of use to both of us, and that 
we may live to meet again. I am exceedingly re- 
joiced <t Mr. Stopford’s good success, and have 
acknowledged my obligation to the duke of Dorset, 
who 1 dare say will in time do more for him, because 
be has promised it. My first desire to serve him 
was solely because I knew you esteemed him. I 
was confident he must be a deserving man, since 
John Gay assured me he was a very particular friend 
of yours. I afterwanls, upon further acqsiimtance, 
grew to love him for his own sake and the merit 1 
found ill him. Men of his worth and character do 
an honour to those who recommend them. There 
is a sentence, I think it is in Tully’s ** Offices,** 
* Tlic LoaUor derry Soruty, of which Barber vat preHident. 


which 1 admire extremely, and should he tempted tn 
take it for a motto if ever 1 took one , — Amicit pro- 
de9»e, nemini nocere. It is a noble sentiment, and 
shall be my rule, though perhaps never my motto. 

1 fancy there is no other foundation for naming so 
many successors to the duke of Dorset, than because 
he has served, as they call it, his time out. 1 am 
inclined to believe he will go once more among you, * 
and the rather, since 1 am told he gave great satis- 
faction the last time he was with you. Lord Essex 
will hardly be the person to succeed him, though I 
should be glad he was, since 1 flatter myself he 
would be willing on many occasions to show some 
regard to my recommendations. I have lately seen 
a gentleman who is come from France, who assures 
me the person you inquire after [lord Bolingbroke], 
and to whom you gave so many lectures of frugality, 
is in perfect health, and lives in great plenty and 
affluence. I own I doubt it ; bat if it be true, I am 
sure it cannot last long, unless an old gentleman 
would please to die, who seems at present not to 
have the least inclination towards it, though near 
ninety years old.* I verily think he is more likely 
to marry again than die. 

Pope showed me a letter he had lately from you. 
We grieved extremely to find you so full of com- 
plaints, and we wished heartily you might be well 
enough to make a trip here in spring. Shifting the 
scene was of great service to me ; perhaps it might 
be so to you. I mended from the moment 1 had 
crossed the seas, and sensibly felt the benefit of 
changing air. His majesty is still on the other side. 
He has escaped being at sea in the tempestuous 
weather we have had ; but when the wind will let 
him come, God knows. Lord Chesterfield says if 
he does not come by Twelfth-day the people will 
choose king and queen without him. 1 must tell 
you a ridiculous incident, perhaps you have not 
heard it: one Mrs. Mapp, a famous she bone-setter 
and mountebank, coming to town with a coach and 
six horses, on the Kentish road, was met by a rabble 
of people who, seeing her very^ oddly and tawdrily 
dressed, took her for a foreigner, and concluded she 
must be a certain great person’s mistress. Upon 
this they followed the coach, bawling out “No Ha» 
nover whore! no Hanover whore !’* The lady within 
the coach was much offended, let down the glass, and 
screamed louder than any of them. She was no 
Hanover whore! she was an English one! Upon 
which they cried out, God bless your ladyship! quit- 
ted tlie pursuit, and wished her a good journey. 

I hoj)e to be able to attend the house next ses- 
sions ; but not with that assiduity as I have formerly 
done. Why should I risk the doing myself any 
harm, when I know bow vain it is to expect to do 
any good 1 "You, that have been a long time out of 
this country, can have no notion how wicked and 
corrupt we are grown. Were I to tell you of half 
the rogueries come to my knowledge, you would be 
astonished ; and yet I dare say 1 do not know of 
half that are practised in one little spot of ground 
only ; you may easily guess where I mean. 

I will make your compliments to lord Carteret 
when he comes to town. I am sure he will be 
pleased with your kind mention of him ; and if you 
will now and then let me hear from you, I shall look 
on the continuance of your correspondence as a very 
particular honour ; for I assure you that I am, with 
the greatest truth and esteem, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, William Pultenbt. 


• Lord Si. John. Caiher of lord BoUttijbioks. 
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FROM MR. POPE. 

OeoemMr to. 1734. 

Tour very kind letter has made me more melancholy 
than almost anything in this world now can do. 
For I can bear everything in it, bad as it is, better 
than the complaints of my friends. Though others 
^te^l me you are in pretty good health and in good 
spirits, I find the contrary when you open your mind 
to me : and indeed it is but a prudent part to seem 
not so concerned about others, nor so craxy ourselves 
as we really are ; for we shall neither be beloved nor 
esteemed the more by our common acquaintance for 
any aifiiction or any infirmity. But to our true 
friend we may, we must, complain of what (it is a 
thousand to one) he complains with us ; for if we 
have known him long he is old, and if he has known 
the world long he is out of humour at it. If you 
have but as much more health than others at your 
age as you have more wit and good temper, you 
shall not have much of my pity , but if ever you live 
to have less, you shall not have less of my affection. 
A whole people will rejoice at every year that shall 
oe added to you, of which you have had a late 
instance in the public rejoicings on your birthday. 
I can assure you something better and greater than 
high birth and quality must go towards acquiring 
those demonstrations of public esteem and love. 1 
have seen a royal birthday uncelebrated but by one 
vile ode and one hired bonfire. Whatever years 
may take away from you, they will not take away 
the general esteem for your sense, virtue, and charity. 

The most melancholy effect of years is that you 
mention, the catalogue of those we loved and have 
lost perpetually increasing. How much that re- 
flection struck me you will see from the motto I 
have prefixed to my “ Book of Letters,” which, so 
much against my inclination, has been drawn from 
me. It is from Catullus : — 

Quo deiiiderio veteres revocatnus amorcs. 

Atc|[ue olim umUsas ttemus aniicitias I 

** How pantu my heart old friendship to renew 
How pierced with grief old loves decay’d 1 view !** 

I detain this letter till I can find some safe con- 
veyance, innocent as it is, and as all letters of mine 
must be, of anything to offend my superiors, except 
tlie reverence I bear to true merit and virtue. But 
I have much reason to fear those which you have too 
partially kept in your hands will get out in some 
very disagreeable shape in case of our mortality; 
and the more reason to fear it, since this last month 
Curll has obtained from Ireland two letters (one of 
lord Bolingbroke, and one of mine to you, which we 
wrote in the year 1723), and he has printed them to 
the best of my memory rightly, except one passage 
concerning Dawley, which must have been since 
inserted, since my lord had not that place at that 
time. Your answer to that letter he has not got ; it 
has never been out of my custody ; for whatever is 
lent is lost (wit as well as money) to these needy 
poetical readers. 

The world will certainly be the better for his 
change of life. He seems in the whole turn of his 
letters to be a settled and principled philosopher, 
thanking fortune for the tranquillity he has been led 
into by her aversion, like a man driven by a violent 
wind from the sea into a calm harbour. You ask 
me if T have got any supply of new friends to make 
up for those that are gone t 1 think that impossible ; 
for not our friends only but so much of ourselves is 
gone by the mere flux and course of years, that 
were the same friends to be restored to us we couifl 
not be restored to ourselves to enjoy them. But, as 
when the continual washing of a river takes away 
our flowers and plants, it throws weeds and sedges 
VOL. II. 


in their room, so tno course of time brings us some • 
thing, as it deprives us of a great deal ; and instead 
of leaving us what we cultivated and expected to 
flourish and adorn us, gives us only what is of some 
little use by accident. Thus I have acquired, with- 
out my seeking, a few chance acquaintance ot young 
men who look rather to the past age than the preseu*., 
and therefore the future may have some hopes of 
them. If I love them, it is because they honour 
some of those whom 1 and the world have lost, or 
are losing. Two or three of them have distinguished 
themselves in parliament ; and you will own in a 
very uncommon manner, when I tell you it is by 
their asserting of independency and contempt of 
corruption. One or two are linked to me by their 
love of the same studies and the same authors ; but 
I will own to you my moral capacity has got so much 
the better of iny poetical, that I have few acquaint- 
ance on the latter score, and none without a casting 
weight on the former. But I find my heart hardened 
and blunt to new impressions, it will scarce receive 
or retain affections of yesterday ; and those friends 
who have been dead these twenty years are more 
present to me now than these 1 see daily. You, 
dear sir, are one of the former sort to me in all 
respects but that we can yet correspond together. J 
do not know whether it is not more vexatious to 
know we are both iu one world without any further 
intercourse. Adieu. 1 can say no more, 1 feel so 
much : let me drop into common things. — Lord 
Masham has just married his son. Mr. Lew is has 
just buried his wife. Lord Oxford wept over your 
letter in pure kindness. Mrs. B. sighs more for you 
than for the loss of youth. She says she will he 
agreeable many years hence, for she has learned (hat 
secret from some receipts of your writing. Adieu. 

FROM LORD OASTLKDURKOW. 

CufttUulurruw, January 11, 17.37. 
Sir, — 1 received the honour of your letter with that 
pleasure which they have always given me. If I 
have deferred acknowledging lunger than usual, 1 
should not be at a loss to make an excuse if 1 could 
be so vain as to imagine you required any. Virtue 
forbids us to continue in debt, and gratitude obliges 
us at least to own favours too large for us to pay ; 
therefore 1 must write rather than reproach myself, 
and blush at having neglected it when 1 wait upon 
you ; though you may retort, blushes should proceed 
rather from the pen than from silence, which pleads 
a modest diffidence that often obtains pardon. 

1 am delighted with the sketch of your Imperium, 
and beg I may be presented to your first minister, 
sir Robert.* Your puddings 1 have been acquainted 
with these forty years ; they are the best sweet thing 
1 ever eat. The economy of your table is delicious; 
a little, and perfectly good, is the greatest treat ; and 
that elegance in sorting company puts me in mind of 
Corelli’s orcastrOf^ in forming which he excelled 
mankind. In this respect no man ever judged worse 
than lord-chancellor Middleton ; his table the neatest 
served of any I have seen in Dublin, which to be 
sure was entirely owing to his lady. You really 
surprise me when you say you know not where to 
get a dinner in the whole town. Dublin is famous 
for vanity this way ; and 1 think the mistaken 
luxury of some' of our grandees, and feasting those 
who come to laugh at us from the other side of the 
water, have done us as much prejudice as most of 
our follies. Not any lord-lieutenant has done us 
more honour in magnificence than our present vi<m 5 * 
roy [the duke of Dorset j. He is an old iutimaU vl 

• Mr*. Briut, the driin’shoahckecpei. 

^ Hu lordsUiu probably usetthis word tot orchtitrg 
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mt youth, and has always distin^shed me with 
afkction and friendship. I trust mine are no less 
sincere for him. 1 have joy in hearing his virtues 
celebrated. I wish that he had gratified you in your 
request. Those he has done most for I dare affirm 
love him least. It is pity there is any allay in so 
beneficent a temper ; but if a friend can be viewed 
with an impartial eye, faults he has none ; and if 
any failings, they are grafted in a pusillanimity which 
sinks him into complaisance for men who neither 
love nor esteem him, and has prevented him buoying 
up against their impotent threats in raising his 
friends. He is a most amiable man, has many good 
qualities, and wants but one more to make him 
really a great man. 

If you have any commands to England for so in- 
significant a fellow as I am, pray prepare them 
against the beginning of next month. At my arrival 
in town I shall send a message in form for audience ; 
but I beg to see you in your private capacity, not in 
your princely authority ; for as both your ministry 
and senate are full, and that I cannot hope to be 
employed in either, I fear your revenue is too small 
to grant me a pension. And as I am not fit for 
business, perhaps you will not allow me a fit object 
for one which charity only prompts you to bestow. 
Thus, without any view of your highness’s favour, 

I am independent, and, with sincere esteem, your 
most obedient humble servant, Castledurrow. 

TO LADY BETTY GERMAIN. 

January 29, 1737. 

Madam, — I owe your ladyship the acknowledgment 
of a letter I have long received, relating to a request 
I made to my lord duke. I now dismiss you, 
madam, for ever from your office of being a go-be- 
tween upon any affair I might have with his grace. 

I will never more trouble him either with n»y visits 
or application. His business in this kingdom is to 
make himself easy ; his lessons are all prescribed 
him from court ; and he is sure at a very cheap rate 
to have a majority of most corrupt slaves and idiots 
at his devotion. The happiness of this kingdom is 
of no more consequence to him than it would be to 
the great Mogul ; while the very few honest or mo- 
derate men of the Whig party lament the choice he 
makes of persons for civil employments or church 
preferments, 

1 will now repeat, for the last time, that I never 
made him a request out of any views of my own, 
but entirely by consulting his own honour, and the 
Ueslres of all good men, who were as loyal as his j 
grace could wish, and had no other fault than th.at | 
of modestly standing up for preserving some poor 
remainder in the constitution of church and state. 

I had long experience, while I was in the world, 
ot the difficulties that great men lay under in 
the points of promises and employments ; but a 
plain honest English farmer, when he invites his 
neighbours to a christening, if a friend happen to 
come late, will take care to lock up a piece for him 
in the cupboard. 

Henceforth I shall only grieve silently when I 
hear of employments disposed of to the discontent 
of his grace's best friends in this kingdom ; and the 
rather, because I do not know a more agreeable per- 
son in conversation, one more easy, or of a better 
taste, with a greater variety of knowledge, than the 
duke of Dorset. 

1 am extremely afflicted to hear that your lady- 
ship's want of health has driven you to the Bath ; 
the same cause has hindered me from sooner acknow- 
Irdging your letter. But 1 am at a time of life when 
I am to expect a great deal* worse; for I have neither 


flesh nor spirits left, while you, madam, I hope and 
believe, will enjoy many happy years in employing, 
those virtues which Heaven bestowed on you for the 
delight of your friends, the comfort of the distressed 
and the universal esteem of all who are wise ant 
virtuous. 

I desire to present my most humble service to nfV , 
lady Suffolk and your happy brother. I am, with * 
the truest respect, madam, your, &c. 

TO JOHN TEMPLE, ESQ.« 

Dublin, February, 1787 . 

Sir, — The letter which I had the favour to receive 
from you I read to your cousin Mrs. Dingley, who 
lodges in my neighbourhood. She was very well 
pleased to hear of your welfare, but a little mortified 
that you did not mention or inquire after her. She 
is quite sunk with years and unwieldiness, as well 
as a very scanty support. I sometimes make her 
a small present as my abilities can reach, for I do 
not find her nearest relations consider her in the 
least. 

Jervas told me that your aunt’s picture is in sir 
Peter Lely’s best manner, and the drapery all in the 
same hand. I shall think myself very well paid for 
it if you will be so good as to order some mark of 
your favour to Mrs. Dingley. I do not mean a pen- 
sion, but a small sum to put her for once out of 
debt ; and if I live any time I shall see that she 
keeps herself clear of the world ; for she is a 
woman of as much piety and discretion as I have 
known. 

I am sorry to have been so much a stranger to the 
state of your family. I know nothing of your lady, 
or what children you have, or any other circum- 
stances ; neither do I find that Mr. Hatch can in- 
form me in any one point. 1 very much approve of 
your keeping up your family-house at Mobr-park. 

1 have heard it is very much changed for the better, 
as well as the gardens. The tree on which I carved 
those words, factura nepotibus umbram^ is one of 
those elms that stand in the hollow ground just be- 
fore the house ; but I suppose the letters are widened 
and grown shapeless by time. 

I know nothing more of your brother than that 
he has an Irish title (I should be sorry to see you 
with such a feather), and that some reason or other 
drew us into a correspondence which was very 
rough. But I have forgot what was the quarrel. 

This letter goes by my lord Castledurrow, who is 
a gentleman of very good sense and wit. I suspect, 
by taking his son with him, that he designs to see 
us no more. I desire to present my most humble 
service to your lady, with hearty thanks of her re- 
membrance of me. I am, sir, your most humble 
faithful servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO WILLIAM PULTENEY, ESQ. 

March 7, 1737. 

Sir, — I must begin by assuring you that I did never 
intend to engage you in a settled correspondence 
with BO useless a man as I here am ; and still more 
so by the daily increase of ill health and old age ; 
and yet I confess that the high esteem I preserve for 
your public and private virtues urges me on to retain 
some little place in your memory for the short time 
I may expect to live. 

That I no sooner acknowledged the honour of 

our letter is owing to your civility, which might 

ave compelled you to write while you were engaged 
in defending the liberties of your country with mort 

« The nephew, and Mh ady grand -daughter, of dr William 
Temple. 

** Picture ot 'ady Giffart . sister of sir WiUiaa Temple. 
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than an old Roman spirit ; which has reached this 
obscure enslaved kingdom so far as to have been the 
constant subject of discourse and of praise among 
the whole few of what unprostituted people here re- 
main among us. 

I did not receive the letter you mentioned from 
Bath ; and yet I have imaginedy for some months 
past, that the meddlers of the post-offices here and 
in London have grown weary of their curiosity by 
finding the little satisfaction it gave them. I agree 
heartily in your opinion of physicians ; I have es- 
teemed many of them as learned, ingenious men ; 
but I never received the least benefit from their ad- 
vice or preacriptions. And poor Dr. Arbuthnot was 
the only man of the faculty who seemed to under- 
stand my case, but could not remedy it. But to 
conquer five physicians, all eminent in their way, ! 
was a victory that Alexander and Csesar could never i 
pretend to. I desire thut my prescription of living 
may be publish^ (which you design to follow') for 1 
the benefit of mankind, which, however, 1 do not j 
value a rush, nor the animal itself, as It now acts ; | 
neither will I ever value myself as a Philanthropus, i 
because it is now a creature (taking a vast majority) I 
that I hate more than a toad, a viper, a wasp, a | 
<dork, a fox, or any other that you will please 

tn nrtj-t 

Since the date of your letter we understand there 
is another duke to govern here. Mr. Stopford was 
with me last night ; he is as well provided for, and 
to his own satisfaction, as any private clergyman. 
He engaged me to present his best respects and j 
acknowledgments to you. Your modesty, in re- I 
fusing to take a motto, goes too far, Tl»e sentence 
is not a boast, because it is every man’s duty in 
morals and religion, ! 

Indeed we differ here from what you have been ! 
told of the duke of Dorset’s having given great satis- I 
faction the last time he was with us ; particularly in 
his disposal of two bishoprics, and other church as 
well as civil preferments. 1 wrote to a lady in j 
Loudon, his grace’s near relation and intimate, that 
she would no more continue the office of a go-be- 
tween (as she called herself) betwixt the duke and 
me, because 1 never design to attend him again ; 
ami yet I allow him to be as agreeable a person in 
conversation as 1 have almost anywhere met. I 
sent my letter to that lady under a cover addressed 
to the duke ; and in it 1 made many complaints 
against some proceedings, which I 8U{)po8e he has 
seen. 1 never made- him one request for myself ; 
and if I spoke for another he was always upon his 
guard, which was but twice, and for trifles, but 
failed in both. 

The father of our friend in France may outlive the 
son ; for I would venture a wager that if you pick 
out twenty of the oldest men in England nineteen 
of them have been the most worthless fellows in the 
kingdom. You tell me with great kindness as well 
as gravity that I ought this spring to take a trip 
to England, and your motive is admirable, that 
shifting the scene was of great service to you, and 
therefore it may be so to me. 1 answer as an aca- 
demic, Nego comequentiam. And besides, com- 
parisons are odious. You are what the French call 
plein de vie. As you are much younger, so I am a 
dozen years older than my age makes me, by in- 
firmities of mind and body ; to which I add the per- 
petual detestation of all public persons and affairs in 
both kingdoms. I spread the story of Mrs. Mapp 
while it was new. to us; there was something hu- 
morous in it throughout that pleased everybody 
here. Will you engage for your friend Carteret that 
Im will oppose any step toward arbitrary power? 


he has promised me, under a penaltj , thot he w»il 
continue firm, and yet some reports go here of him 
that have a little disconcerted me. Learning and 
good sense he has to a great degree, if tire love of 
riches and power do not overbalance. 

Pray God long continue the gifts he has bestowed 
you, to be the chief support of liberty to your coun- 
try, and let all the people say Amen. 

I am, with the truest respect and highest esteem, 
sir, yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork, March 16, 1737. 

Dear Sir, — I received your commands by Faulkner 
to write to you. But what can I say? Tim scene 
of Cork is ever the same ; dull, insipid, and void of 
all amusement. His sacred majesty was not under 
greater difficulty to find out diversions at Helvoetsluys 
than 1 am here. The butchers are as greasy, the 
qiiakers as formal, and the presbyterians as holy 
and full of the Lord, as usual ; all things are m statu 
quo; even the hogs and pigs gruntle in the same 
cadenee ns of yore, linfurni'bed with variety, and 
drooping under tlie natural dnlm'ss of the j)laee, 
materials for a letter are as hard to he found as 
money, sense, honesty, or truth. But 1 will write 
on ; Ogilby, Bluekmore, and my lord Grimston,* 
have done the same before me. 

1 have not yet been upon the Change ; but am 
told that you are the idol of the eourt of aldermen. 
They have sent you your freedom. The most learned 
of them having read a most dreadful uceount in Lit- 
tleton’s Dictionary of Pandora’s gold box, it was 
unanimously agreed not to venture so valuable a 
present in so dangerous a metal Had tliesc sagt* 
counsellors considered that Pandora was a woman 
(which perhaps Mr. Littleton forgets to mention), 
they would have seen that the ensuing evils arose 
from the sex, and not from the ore. But 1 shall 
speak witli more eertaiiity of tliese atfairs wla’ii 1 
have taken my seat among the greybeards. 

My h'tters from England speak of great combus- 
tions. Absalom continues a rebel to royal I)a\id : 
the Achitophels of the age are numerous and high- 
spirited. The infiuenee of the comet seems to liave 
strange effects already. In the mean time liere we 
live, drones of Cork, wrapped up in our own filth, 
pt'ocul a Jove et procul a/iitmiue. Heaven and all 
good stars protect you ! For let the thunder hurst 
where it will, so that you are safe and unsinged, 
who cares whether Persia submits its government to 
the renowned Kouli Khan, or tliat beardless, unex- 
perienced youth, the Sophi. At least the vicar of 
Bray and 1 shall certainly be contented. OiiKKiu, 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork. Manrh IS. 1737. 

Dear Sib,— This is occasioned by a letter 1 have re- 
ceived from Mr. Pope, of which i send you a copy 
in my own hand, not caring to trust the original to 
the accidents of the post. 1 likewise send you a part 
of a fifth volume of Curll s Thefts, in which you 
will find two letters to you (one from Mr. Pope, the 
other from lord Bolingbroke) just published, with an 
impudent preface by Curll. \oti see Curll, like 
his friend the devil, glides through all keyholes, 
and thrusts himself into the most private cabinets. 

I am much concerned to find that Mr. Pope is 
still uneasy about his letters ; hut 1 hope a letter 1 
w*nt him from Dublin (which he has not yet re- 
ceived) has removed all anxiety of that kind. In 
the last discourse I had with you on this topic you 
• AutboT of '* Love in a Hollow Tree.” 

3 I 
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rememlier you told me he should have his letters ; 
and 1 lost *00 time in letting him know your reso- 
lution. God forbid that any more papers belonging 
to either of you, especially such papers as your fami- 
liar letters, should lall into the hands of knaves and 
fools, the professed enemies of you both in particular, 
and of all honest and worthy men in general ! * 

I have said so much on this subject in the late 
happy hours you allowed me to pass with you at the i 
deanery, that there is little occasion for adding more j 
upon it at present ; especially as you will find, in 
Mr. Pope’s letter to me, a strength of argument that 
seems irresistible. As I have thoughts of going to | 
England in .lune you may depend upon a safe car- ; 
riage of any papers you think fit to send him. I j 
should think myself particularly fortunate to deliver | 
to him those letters he seems so justly desirous of. ' 
I entreat you give me that pleasure ! It will be a 
happy reflection to me in the latest hours of my life, 
whicli, whether long or short, shall be constantly 
spent in endeavouring to do what may be acceptable 
to the virtuous and the wise. I am, dear sir, your 
very faithful and obliged humble servant, 

Orrery. 

MR. POPE TO TIIE EARL OF ORRERY. 

My Loud, — After having condoled several times 
with you on your own illness and that of your i 
friends, 1 now claim some share myself ; for I have , 
been down with a fever, which yet confines me to 
my chamber. Just before I wrote a letter to the 
dean, full of my heart ; and among other things 
pressed him (which 1 must acquaint your lordship I 
had done twice before for near a twelvemonth past) 
to secure me against that rascal printer by returning 
me my letters, which (if he valued so much) 1 pro- 
mised to send him copies of, merely that the ori- | 
ginals might not fall into such ill hands, and thereby | 
a hundred particulars be at his mercy, which would 
expose me to the misconstruction of many, the 
malice of some, and the censure, perhaps, of the 
whole world. A fresh incident made me press this | 
again, which I enclose to you that you may show 
him. The man’s declaration, “ that he had these 
two letters of the dean’s from your side the water,” 
with several others yet lying by (which I cannot 
doubt the truth of, because I never had a copy of 
either), is surely a just cause for my request. Yet 
the dean, answering every other point of my letter 
with the utmost expressions of kindness, is silent 
upon this ; and the third time silent. 1 begin to 
fear he has already lent them out of his hands ; and 
in whatever hands, while they are Irish hands, allow ' 
me, my lord, to say they are in dangerous hands. : 
Weak admirers are as bad as malicious enemies, and 
operate in these cases alike to an author’s disparage- 
ment or uneasiness. I think this 1 made the dean ' 
BO just a request that I beg your lordship to second ■ 
it by showing him what I write. I told him, as soon 
as I found myself obliged to publish an edition of ! 
letters to my great sorrow, that I wished to make ; 
use of some of these ; nor did 1 think any part of I 
my correspondencies would do me a greater honour, ' 
and be really a greater pleasure to me, than what ! 
might preserve the memory how well we loved one , 
another. 1 find the dean was not quite of the same j 
opinion, or he would not, I think, have denied this. : 
1 wish some of those sort of people alvr^ about a 
great man in wit, as well as a great maiif in power, ! 
have not an eye to some little interest in getting the 
whole of these into their possession : I will venture, ; 
however, to say they would not add more credit to 
the dean’s memory by their management of them 
Chan 1 by mine ; and if, as 1 have a great deal of 


aflTection for him, I have with it some judgment at 
least, I presume my conduct herein might be better 
confided in. 

Indeed this silence is so remarkable it surprises 
me : 1 hope in God it is not to be attributed to what 
he complains, a want of memory. I would rather 
suffer from any other cause than what would be so < 
unhappy to him. My sincere love for this valuable, 
indeed, incomparable man, will accompany him 
through life, and pursue his memory were I to livs 
a hundred lives, as many of his works will live, 
which are absolutely original, unequalled, unex- 
ampled. His humanity, his charity, his condes-ien- 
sion, his candour, are equal to his wit, and require 
as good and true a taste to be equally valued. When 
all this must die (this last I mean) I would gladly 
have been the recorder of so great a part of it as 
shines in his letters to me, and of which my own are 
but as so many acknowledgments. But perhaps be- 
fore this reaches your hands my c^es may be over ; 
and Curll and everybody else may say and lie of me 
as they will ; the dean, old as he is, may have the 
task to defend me. 

TO MR. GIBSON. 

March 23, 1737. 

Mr. Gibson, — I desire you will give my hearty 
thanks to Mr. Richardson for the fine present he has 
made me ; and I thank you for your care in sending 
it to me in so good a condition. 1 have invited several 
friends to dine upon it with me to-morrow, when 
we will drink his health. He has done everything 
in the genteelest manner, and I am much obliged to 
him. 1 am your friend and servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE. 

Mardi 23, 1737. 

Though you were never to write to me, yet what 
you desired in your last, that I would write often 
to you, would be a very easy task ; for every day I 
talk with you, and of you, in my heart ; and I need 
only set down what that is thinking of. The nearer 
I find myself verging to that period of life which is 
to be labour and sorrow, the more I prop myself 
upon those few supports that are left me. People 
in this state are like props indeed; they cannot 
stand alone, but two or more of them can stand, 
leaning and bearing upon one another. I wish you 
and 1 might pass this part of life together. My only 
necessary care is at an end. I am now my own 
master too much ; my house is too large ; my 
gardens funiisli too much wood and provision for 
my use. My servants are sensible and tender of 
me ; they have intermarried, and are become rather 
low friends than servants ; and to all those that I 
see here with pleasure they take a pleasure in being 
uacful. I conclude this is your case too in your 
domestic life, and 1 sometimes think of your old 
housekeeper as my nurse, though I tremble at the 
sea which only divides us. As your fears are not so 
great as mine, and I firmly hope your strength still 
much greater, is it utterly impossible it might once 
more be some pleasure to you to see England t My 
sole motive in proposing France to meet in was the 
narrowness of the passage by sea from hence, the phy- 
sicians having told me the weakness of my breast, 
&c., is such as a sea-sickness might endanger niy 
life. Though one or two of our friends are gone, 
since you saw your native country, there remain a 
few more who will last so till death, and who I can- 
not but hope have an attractive power to draw you 
back to a country which cannot quite be sunk ot 
enslaved while such spirits remain. And let me teb 
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you there are a few more of the same spirit who 
would awaken all your old ideas, and revive your 
hopes of her future recovery and virtue. These 
look up to you with reverence, and would be ani- 
mated by the sight of him at whose soul they have 
taken fire in his writings, and derived from thence 
«8 much love of their species as is consistent with a 
contempt for the knaves in it. 

I could never be weary, except at the eyes, of writ- 
ing to you ; but my real reason (and a strong one it 
it is) for doing it so seldom is fear ; fear of a very 
great and experienced evil, that of my letters being 
kept by the partiality of friends, and passing into 
the hands and malice of enemies ; who publish them 
with all their imperfections on their head, so that 1 
write not on the common terms of honest men. 

Would to God you would come over with lord 
Orrery, whose care of you in the voyage 1 could so 
certainly depend on ; and bring wdth you your old 
housekeeper and two or three servants. 1 have room 
for all, a heart for all, and (think what you vvill) n 
fortune for all. We could, were we together, contrive 
to make our last days easy, and leave some sort of 
monument, what friends two wits could be in spite 
of all the fools in the world. Adieu. 

FROM LORD CARTERET. 

Arlington-itreet, March S4, 1737 
Sir, — I this day attended the cause* you recom- 
mended to me in your letter of the 3rd of January ; the 
decree was affirmed most unanimously, the appeal ad- 
juged frivolous, and ICO/, costs given to the respond- 
ent. Lord Bathurst attended likewise. The other 
lords you mention 1 am very little acquainted with ; 
so 1 cannot deliver your messages, though 1 pity them 
in being out of your favour. Since you mention 
Greek, 1 must tell you that my son at sixteen, un- 
derstands it better than I did at twenty, and I tell 
him, “Study Greek,” »ai raTUvov iv6v/juvtfirtrfi 

WTi ayav rtvof. He knows how to construe 

this, and I have the satisfaction to believe he will full 
into the sentiment ; and then, if he makes no figure, 
he will yet be a happy man. 

Your late lord-lieutenant fduke of Dorset] told 
me some time ago he thought he was not in your 
favour. I told lura 1 was of that opinion, and 
showed him the article of your letter relating to him- 
self ; I believe I did wrong : not that you cai^ a far- 
thing for princes or ministers, but because 'it was 
vanity in me to produce your acknowledgments to 
me for providing for people of learning, some of which 
1 had the honour to promote at your desire, for which 
I still think myself obliged to you. And I have not 
heard that since they have disturbed the peace of 
the kingdom, or been Jacobites, in disgrace to you 
and roe. 

I desire you will make my sincere respects accept- 
able to Mr. Delany. He sent me potted woodcocks 
in perfection, which lady Granville, iny wife, and 
children, have eat, though I have not yet answered 
his letter. My lady Granville, reading your post- 
script, bids me tell you that she will send you a 
present ; and if she knew what you liked she would 
do it forthwith. Let me know and it shall be done, 
that the first of the. family may no longer he post- 
poned by you to the third place. My wife and lady 
Worseley desire their respects should be mentioned 
to you rhetorically ; but as I am a plain peer I shall 
say nothing, but tliat I am for ever, sir, your most 
humble and obedient servant, Carteret. 

When people ask me how I governed Ireland, I say 

that 1 pleased Dr. Swift. 

Quvsttam mrritis 8 uid« mi]i«imAin 
• As appeal depending between l>e>tK>a» of the name 


TO JOHN BARBER, KSQ. 

Alderman of London. 

Dublin, March 80 , 1787 . 

Dear Me. Aldkeman, — Y^ou will read the character 
of the bearer, Mr. Lloyd, which he is to deliver to 
you, signed by the magistrates and chief inhabitants 
of Coirane. It seems your society has raised the 
rents of that town, and your lands adjoining, about 
three years ago, to four times the value of what tliey 
formerly paid ; which is beyond all I have ever heard 
even among the most screwing landlords of this im- 
poverished kingdom ; and the consequence has already 
been that many of your tenants in the said town and 
lands are preparing for their removal to the planta- 
tions in America ; for the same reasons that are driving 
some thonsands of fuinilies in the adjoining northern 
parts to the same plantations ; 1 mean the oppression 
by landlords. My dear friend, you are to consider 
that no society can, or ought in prudence or justice, 
let their lands at so high a rate as a squire who lives 
upon his own estate, and is able to distrain in an 
hour's warning. All bodies corporate must give easy 
bargains, that tliey may depend upon receiving their 
rents, and thereby be ready to pay all the incident 
charges to which they are ,’tuhjcc.t. I’hus bislujps, 
deans, and chapters, as well as other corporations, 
seldom or never let their lands even so high as at hall 
the value ; and when they raise those rents winch 
are scandalously low it is ever by degrees. 1 have 
many instances of this conduct in my own practice, 
as well as in that of my cha]>ter. Although my own 
lands, as dean, be let for four-fifths under their value, 
1 have not raised them a sixth part in twenty-lhiee 
yc'ars, and tiu)k very moderate lines. On the other 
side, 1 confess there is no reason why an honourahUs 
society should rent their estate fora trille ; and there- 
fore 1 told Mr. Lloyd my opinion, that if you could 
be jirevailed on just to double the old rent, and no 
more, 1 hoped the tenants might be able to live in a 
I tolerable manner ; for 1 am us much convinced us 1 
! cun be of anything human that this wretched op- 
pressed country must of necessity decline every year. 
If, by a miracle, things should mend, you may in a 
future renewal make a moderate increase of rent, but 
not by such leaps as you are now taking ; for you 
ought to remember the fable of the ben who laid 
every second day a golden egg, upon which her mis- 
tress killed her to gel the whole lump at once. 1 am 
told that one condition in your charter obliges jou 
to plant a colony of English in those parts : if that 
be so you are too wise to make it a colony tif Irish 
beggars, borne ill consequenees have already hap- 
pened by your prodigious increase of the rent. Many 
of your old tenants have quitted their houses in 
Coirane ; others are not able to repair their habita- 
tions, which are daily going to ruin, and many of 
those who live on your lands in the country owe 
great arrears, which they will never be in a condition 
to pay. 1 would not have said thus much in an 
affair and about persons to whom 1 am an utter 
stranger, if I had not been assured, by some whom 
I can trust, of the poor condition those people in 
and About Coirane have lain under since that enor- 
mous increase of their rents. 

The hearer, Mr. Lloyd, whom 1 never saw till 
yesterday, seems to be a gentleman of great truth 
and good sense ; he has no interest in the case, for 
although he lives at Coirane his prefernient is some 
miles farther; he is now going to visit his father, 
who lives near Wrexham, not far from Chester, and 
from thence, at the desire of your tenants in and 
near Coirane, he is content to go to London and 
wait on you there with his credentials. If he hai 
misrepresented this matter to me in any one par* 
ticular 1 shall never be his advocate again. 
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And now, my dear friend, I am forced to tell yon 
that my health is very much decayed, mv deafness 
and giddiness are more frequent ; spirits I have none 
left ; ray memory is almost gone. The public cor- 
ruptions in both kingdoms allow me no peace or 
quiet of mind. I sink every day, and am older by 
twenty years than many others of the same age. I 
hope, and am told, that it is better with you. May 
you live as long as you desire ; for I have lost so 
many old friends without getting any new, that I 
vnuit keep you as a handsel of the former. I am, 
jiiy long dear friend, with great esteem and love, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Cork. April 3, 1737. 

Deab Sir, — I am very glad there are twelve thousand 
pounds worth of halfpence arrived ; they are twelve 
thousand arguments for your quitting Ireland. I 
look upon you in the same state of the unfortunate 
Achajrnenides amidst tyrants and monsters. — Do you 
not remember the description of Polypheme and his 
den 

- DoniuH aanin dupibusquc cnientis 
lutus opiica, itiKons. ipae arduuH, altatjue pulsai 
8ldt*rn, (Dii tulcm torris avertite pestem 1) 

Ncc visa t’ncilw, iioc dictu adaljilw ulli : 

VixrerilaiH miiiuroriim et sanguine vescitur atro.* 

Remember also, that 

Ontmn alii curva hire habitant ad littora vulgo 
Infandi Cyclopes, et ultis moiitil)Us srrant.'* 

Translate these lines, and come away with me to 
Marston ; there you shall enjoy otium cum dignitate ; 
there you shall see the famous Sacsockish/cash and 
Ills two puj)il8, who shall attend your altars with 
daily incense ; there no archbishops can intrude ; 
there you shall be the sole lord and master ; while 
we your subjects shall learn obedience from our 

happiness. If you over can think seriously, think 

so now ; and let me say with the curate of my 
])ari8h, Consider what has been said unto you, pon- 
der it well, lay it up in your heart, and God of his 
infinite mercy direct you ! — Mrs. Whiteway shall be 
truly welcome to Marston’s homely shade. Hector 
ihall fawn upon the doctor ; and I myself will be 
under the direction and government of sir Robert 
Walpole. 

You tell me I am to carry a load for you to Eng- 
land ; the most acceptable load will be yourself, and 
that I would carry with as true piety as jEneas bore 
the ancient Anchises on his shoulders when he fled 
from fire, from blood, from Greeks, and from ruined 
Troy ! 

Can you expect that lords move regularly t Is it 
not below our station to think where or when we 
are to gol But if my coach and six is in order, 
perhaps I may have the honour to start a hare in 
Steven's-green about the first of next month. In 
the month of June I will hope to set sail with you 
to England. Mr. Pope will come out beyond the 

* The envo, thoueh large, was dark ; the dismal floor 
Wus pav^ with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 

One monstrous host, of mure tlmn human siie. 

Erects liis head, and stares within Uie skies : 

Bellowing his voice, and hurrid is his hue ; 

Ye gods, remove this plague from mortal view 1 
The joints of slauRhter’d wretches jure bis food, 

And for his wine he ciuafTs the streaming blood 

PHyukn. 

^ Such and so vast as Polypheme appears, 

A hundred more this haWd island ^ars: 

Like him, in caves they shut tlieir woolly sheep, 

Uke him, their licrds on lops of mountains keep; 

Like him, with mighty strides they stalk ttrom steep to steep. 

Drypkn 


shore to meet you : you will exchange Cyclope fc r men; 
and if one must fall, surely the choice is right : 

Si pereo, manibus homiaum perikie javabit-* 

My next shall be longer, I am now forced to bid 
you farewell ; but hereafter expect my whole life 
and conversation. You shall certainly have the 
cheeses : if you will come to Somersetshire 1 wilf 
eat one for joy ;•> the best in England are made in 
my manor. 

I am so well that I had almost forgot to answer 
that kind part of your letter. It is only you that 
can add health and happiness to your very afiTec- 
tionate, obliged, and faithful servant, Orrery. 

FROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, April 7, 1737. 

Good Mr. Dean, — I am extremely obliged to you 
for several letters which I, with great shame and 
concern, acknowledge that I have not answered, as 
also several remembrances of me and my family in 
your letters to Mr. Pope : I stand very strongly 
obliged to you upon these accounts ; I dare say you 
will do me that justice that you will not attribute 
my not writing to proceed from any neglect of you 
or from any forgetfulness : I am certain of this, 
that 1 do retain the warmest esteem and sincerest 
regard for you of any one, be he who he will ; and 
therefore I hope you will pardon what is past, and 
I promise to amend if my letters would in the least 
be agreeable to you. 

One reason of my writing to you now is (next to 
my asking your forgiveness) this; I am told that 
you have given leave and liberty to some one or 
more of your friends to print a history of the last 
four years of queen Anne’s reign, wrote by you. 

As 1 am most truly seusible of your constant re- 
gard and sincere friendship for my father, even to 
partiality (if I may say so), 1 am very sensible of the 
share and part he must bear in such a history ; and 
as I remember, when I read over that history of 
yours, I can recollect that there seemed to me a want 
of some papers to make it more complete which 
was not in our power to obtain ; besides there were 
some severe things said which might have been very 
currently talked of, but now will want a proper 
evidence to support ; for these reasons it is that I 
do entreat the favour of you, and make it my earnest 
request, that you will give your positive directions 
that this history be not printed and published until 
I have had an opportunity of seeing it ; with a 
liberty of showing it to some family friends whom I 
would consult upon this occasion. 1 beg pardon 
for this ; I hope you will be so good as to grant my 
request : I do it with great deference to you. If 1 
had the pleasure of seeing you I could soon say 
something to you that would convince you I am not 
wrong : they are not proper for a letter, as you will 
easily guess. 

My wife desires your acceptance of her most hum- 
ble service ; my daughter is extremely pleased with 
the notice you are pleased to take of her; she is 
very well : she brought me another grand-daughter 
last month ; she desires your acceptance of her most 
humble service, and would be glad of the pleasure 
of seeing you here in England. 

The duke of Portland so far answers our expecta- 
tions that indeed he exceeds them, for he makes the 
best husband , the best father, and the best son ; 
these qualities are I assure you very rare in this age. 

I wish you would make my compliments to my 
lord Orrery ; do you design to keep him with you % 

• f die, content to die by hiiinau hands.— D rydsn. 

The earl of Orrery hated cheese to such a dc^^ree that bt 
could rcarcelT hear the sight af it 
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I do not blame 3^011 if you can. I am, with true 
esteem and regard, air, your most obliged and moat 
faithful humble servant, Oxpoan. 

C wish Master Faulkner, when he sends anything to 

me, would say how you do. 

TO DR. SHERIDAN. 

* April •. 1737. 

About a month ago I received your last letter, 
wherein you complain of my long silence; what 
will you do when I am so long in answering! 1 
have one excuse which will serve all my friends ; I 
am quite worn out with disorders of mind and body; 
a long fit of deafness, w'hich still continues, hath 
unqualified me for conversing, or thinking, or read- 
ing, or hearing ; to all this is added an apprehension 
of giddiness, whereof I have frequently some fright- 
ful touches. Besides, I can hardly write ten lines 
without twenty blunders, as you will see by the 
number of scratchings and blots before this letter is 
done : into the bargain, 1 have not one rag of me- 
mory left; and my friends have all forsaken me 
except Mrs. Whiteway, who preserves some pity for 
my condition, and a few others who love wine that 
costs them nothing. As to my taking a journey to 
Cavan, I am just as capable as of a voyage to China, 
or of running races at Newmarket. But, to speak in 
the Latinitas Grattaniana, Tu clamaa merctrix pH- 
rntta ; for we have all expected you here at Easter as 
you were used to do. Your muster-roll of meat is 
good, but of drink in sup port able. Yew wan 
twine. My stress Albavia has eaten here all your 
hung beef, and said it was very good. The affair of 
high importance in their family is that Miss Molly 
hath issued out orders, with great penalties, to be 
called Mrs. Harrison ; which caused many speck 
you’ll ash owns.— — 1 am now come to the noli me 
tan jerry, which begg inns wyth mad dam. — So 1 will 
go on by the strength of my o^vn wit upon points of 
the high est imp or taunts. I have been very cu- 
rious in considering that fruitful word Ung ; which 
explains many fine qualities in ladies, such as grow 
ling^ ray ling^ tip ling^ (seldom) toy ling^ mumb ling^ 
grnmh ling^ cur Img, puss ling^ buss ling^ strow ling, , 
ramb ling, quarry ling, tatt ling, whijf ling, dabb ling, ' 
douh ling. These are but as ample o fan hunn dread 
mower ; they have all got cold this winter, big ^ 
owing tooth in lick lad ink old wet her, an dare ink 

you rabble. Well, I triumph over you, Is corn 

urine cap a city. Pray, tell me, does the land of 
Quilca pay any rent! or is any paid by the tenant! 
or is there not any part of 60^. to be got! But be- 
fore you make complaints of ill payments from your 
school I will declare I was never so ill paid as now, 
even by my richer debtors. I have finished my will 
for the last time, wherein 1 left some little legacy 
which you are not to receive till you shall be entirely 
out of my debt, and paid all you owe to my exe- 
cutors. And I have made very honourable mention 
of you in the will as the consideration of my leaving 
these legacies to you. 

Explain this proverb, Salt dry fish, and the wed* 
ding gold, is the vice of women both young and old. 
Yes, you have it i nam o mento time. 

The old hunks Shepherd has buried his only son, 
who was a young hunks come to age. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Here is a rhyme ; it is a satire on an inconstant 
lover : — 

Yon are as faithless as a Carthaginian, 

To love at once, Kate, Nell, Doll, Martha, Jenny, Anne. 

A Specimen of Latinitas Grattaniana, 

Reo ludam diabolum super duos baculos cum te 
Voua super me eras. 


Profiicto da bo Ubi tunm ventrem plenum legis. 

8iae me solum cum iUo. Ego capiam tempus. 

Quid pMtb voiles tu erne apud ? 

Ego (ketam te ftimare, 

Imo uxorem veui super. 

Ego dabo tibi pyxidem hi aure. 

Ego ftkciam te seoare saltum. 

Veni. veni. solve tiium seotiim, «t fkc non plura verba. 

Id eat plus expensi quam veneratlo. 

Si tu es pro lege, da^ tild legem, tuiim veutrem plenum. 

Ut diabohis voluit habere id. 

Quid est materia tecum ? 

Ttt babes vetu* proverbium super tuum latus : Nihil est n\in 
quam in pt'HcuIo. 

Ca|)e me apud illud, ct suspends me 
Ego capio U‘ apud t\ium verbum. 

Tu veiils in farti tempore. 

l^t forniosus ooriKirutus homo in fkdi 

Ksuu tu RiuKU pro omni die ? 

Morsus : Esno tu ibi cum tuis ursis ? 

Ille est ex sujwr suarn nurvationum. 

Tu es eairt»r avis. 

Ego amo mendacem in meo corde, et tu aptas me ad ertnsB. 
Ego dieam tibi (luid: hie ost niagnuH clamor, et parv.v laim. 

Quid ! tu e.s super tuum nltum efptuni. 

Tu uunquam serx asti tuun> verbum. 

Hie esi diabohts et omne agere. 

Visue tu <Hise Uiin Ikuius, quam tuum verbum 
Ego faeium porcum vol enuem de id. 

Ego servo hoi'. pn> plu\ioHo die. 

Ego ]M>R(ium I’aeere id eum digito madido. 
l*rofecto ego habui nullum nmiium iu id. 

Esue tu in aure nldo ? 

Tu Its homo extriiiu'i renU. 

Precor, andmla su()or. 

Ego IVci uinorom virgiui honoris. 

Quomodo vonit id cireum, iiuimI tu India atultum ita? 

Vos ibi, far viiitn pro meu rtoraiuo. 

Oraues MK'ii apud |)i*dem niUm. 

Fffiraina!! et liuteuiu uspiefunt optime per cntuhdn' lucem. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

April 1>, 1787. 

Sir, — 1 have wondered, since I have had the favour 
to know you, what could possibly put you upon 
your civility to me. You have inviU'd me to your 
liouse, and proposed everything according to my own 
scheme that would make me easy. You have loaded 
me with presents, altht)ugb it never lay in my power 
to do you any sort of favour or advantage. 1 have 
had a salmon from you of 201b. weight, another of 
181b., and the last of 14 lb. : upon whieh my ill- 
natured friends descant that 1 am declining in your 
good-will by the declining of weight in your salmon. 
They would have had your salmon double the 
weight : the second should have been of 62lh., the 
third of 1041b., and the last of 2081b. It seems thia 
is the way of Dublin conjputors, who think you coun- 
try gentlemen have notliing to do but to oblige ui 
citizens, w’ho are not bound to make you the least 
return further than, when you come hither, to meet 
you by chance in a cofleehouse, and ask you what 
tavern you dine in, and there pay your chib. 1 in- 
tend to deal with you in the same manner ; and if 
you come to town for three months I will invite you 
once to dinner, fur which I shall expect to stay a 
whole year with you ; and you will be bound to 
thank me for honouring your house. You saw me 
ill enough when I had the honour to see you at the 
deanery. Mrs. Whileway, my cousin, and the only 
cousin I own, remcmberM she was hero in your com- 
pany, and desires to present her bumble service to 
you ; and no wonder, for you sent so much salmon 
that I was forced to give her a part. Some ten days 
ago there came to see me one Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman 
who lives, as I remember, near Colrane. He had a 
commission from the people in and about that town 
which belongs to the London Society. It seems 
that three years ago the society increased their rents 
from 300/. to 1200/. a-year; since which time the 
town is declined, the tenants neglect their houses, 
and the country tenants are not able to live I writ 
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a letter by bim to alderman Barber, because their 
demands seem very extravagant ; but I had no other 
reason for doing so than the ample commission he 
had from the town of Colrane. I wish I knew your 
sentiments in this affair. I never saw the gentle- 
man before ; but the commission he had encouraged 
me so far that I could not refuse him the letter. 
Although I was ill enough when I saw you, I am 
forty times worse at present, and am no more able to 
be your guest this summer than to travel to America. 
I have been this month so ill with a giddy head, and 
so very deaf, that I am not fit for human conversa- 
tion : besides, my spirits are so low that I do not 
think anything worth minding; and most of my 
friends tvith very great justice have forsaken me. I 
find you deal with Faulkner. I have read his 
“Rollin’s History.” The translator did not want 
knowledge enough, but is a coxcomb by running 
into those cant words and phrases which have spoiled 
our language and will spoil it more every day. Your 
presents are so numerous that I had almost forgot to 
thank you for the cheese ; against which there can 
be no objection but that of too much rennet, for 
which 1 so often wish ill to the housewife. I am, 
sir, with true esteem, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

April 17, 1737 

REVEREvn Sib, — I returned last night from Derry, 
where I have been for some time past, and where 
you will be received with great respect. I pleased 
myself with the hopes of finding at home an account 
of the time you design being here. My disappoint- 
ment occasions you this trouble ; and I hope you I 
will suffer that which can do it best to plead my ex- i 
cuse for being so importunate. 

Sir, I take the country to be as pleasant the latter 
end of this, and all the next month, as any in the 
year ; the fields are putting on their gayest liveries 
to receive you ; the birds will warble their sweetest 
notes to entertain you ; and the waters in the river 
Bann, when they come in view of your apartment, 
will tumble in great hurry to wait on you, and leave 
you with reluctance. 

I must brag of my situation, and will pawn my 
credit with you in those matters, that you will pro- 
nounce it the most delightful you have seen in Dub- 
lin at least. 

Sir, I will not conceal from you anv longer a self- 
interest I have in honouring this place with your 
presence. All the enclosures I intend in my demesne 
are now finished, and I am ready to begin what I 
intend by way of ornament ; but until I am fixed in 
the scheme of the whole, which I would have adapted I 
in the best manner to the place, I would do nothing. I 
I have delayed coming to a final resolution till I shall 
have the opportunity of entreating your opinion and 
assistance after viewing the whole. It will perhaps | 
atford yourself no disagreeable amusement, and oc- I 
casiou something elegant and correct in miniature, i 
where nature has almost done everything. When you ' 
let me know that you have fitted your stages, I will 
contrive to meet you as far as Armagh or Stewart- 
town. I will only add that it is one that loves you, 
as well as admires you, that is thus troublesome to 
you ; and that I am, with the greatest truth, as well 
as esteem, sir, your most humble and most obedient 
servant, William Richardson. 

TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

Dublin. A|«-il 30, 1737. 

Sir, — If it had pleased God to restore me to any 
degree of health, I should have been setting out on 


Monday next to your houM ; kit I find such % 
weekly decay, that has made it impoassible for 
to ride above five or six miles at farthest, and I 
always return the same day heartily tired. I hav 
not an ounce of flesh or a dram of spirits left me • ve^ 
my greatest load is not my years but my infirmities 
In England, before I was twenty, I got a cold which 
gave me a deafness that I could never clear mysdf 
of. Although it came but seldom, and lasted but a 
few days, yet my left ear has never been well since 
but when the deafness comes on I can hear with 
neither ear, except it be a woman with a treble and 
a man with a counter-tenor. This unqualifies me for 
any mixed conversation ; and the fits of deafness in- 
crease ; for I have now been troubled with it near 
seven weeks, and it is not yet lessened, which ex- 
tremely adds to my mortification. I should not have 
been so particular in troubling you with my ailments, 
if they had not been too good an excuse for my in- 
ability to venture anywhere beyond the prospect of 
this town. 

1 am the more obliged to your great civilities be- 
cause I declare, without affectation, that it never lay 
in my power to deserve any one of them. I find by 
the conversation I have had with you that you un- 
derstand a court very well for your time, and are well 
known to the minister on the other side. The con- 
sequence of which is, that it lies in my power to 
undo you, only by letting it be known at St. James's 
that you are perpetually sending me presents and 
holding a constant correspondence with me by letters. 
Another unwary step of yours is, inviting me to your 
house, which will render your election desperate, by 
making all your neighbour squires represent you as 
a person disaffected to the government. Thus I have 
you at my mercy on two accounts, unless you have 
some new court refinements to turn the guilt upon 
me. I wrote a long letter some weeks ago : hut I 
could not find by the messenger of your last salmon 
that he knew anything of that letter ; for you take, 
in every circumstance, a special care that 1 may 
know nothing more than of a salmon being left at 
the deanery. Thus there is a secret commerce be- 
tween your servant and my butler. The first writes 
a letter to the other — says the carriage is paid, that 
the salmon weighs so much, and was sent by his 
master to me. If some of our patriots should hap- 
pen to discover the management of this intrigue, 
they would inform the privy council, from which an 
order would be brought by a messenger to seize on 
the salmon, have it opened, and search all its entrails 
to find some letter of dangerous consequence to the 
state. I believe I told you in my former letter that 
Mr. Lloyd, a clergyman, minister of Colrane, but 
who lives four miles from it, came to me upon his 
going to England, to see his old father in Chester, 
and from thence goes to Loudon to wait upon the 
society. He showed me very ample credentials from 
the magistrates of Colrane to deliver to the society, 
upon some hard things that colony lies under. It 
seems, about three years ago their lease was out ; 
the rent was 300/. a- year ; but upon the renewal it 
was raised to 1200/., which was beyond what I have 
known in leases from corporations. I had never seen 
or heard of Mr. Lloyd. He is middle aged, and walks 
with a stick as if he were infirm. I wrote by him to 
alderman Barber, putting the case as Mr. Lloyd gave 
it me, who says that the townsfolks and tenants of 
the estate round Colrane would be content to double 
the rent ; but that the present prodigious addition 
had made the townsfolks let their buildings decay, 
and the country tenants were in despair. I then 
wondered you came to mention nothing of this tc 
me, since vou are concerned for the society. If Mr- 
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has not nurly represented the matter he has 
not behaved himself suitable to his function : how* 
ever, pray let me know the truth of the matter, and 
how he came to be employed ; only I iiud that he ia 
not known to any of my acquaintance that I have seen 
since. 

, Pray God preserve you, sir, and give you all the 
good success that I am convinced you deserve. 

I am, with true esteem and gratitude, your moat 
obedient and obliged servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO DR SHERIDAN. 

May St. 17S7. 

I WILL on Monday (this is Saturday, May 22, os you 
will read above in this date) send to talk to Mr. 
Smith: but I distrust your sanguinity so mu\ h (by 
ray own desponding temper ) that 1 know not whether 
that affair of your justiceship be fixed, but 1 shall 
know next week, and write or act accordingly. I 
battled in vain with the duke and his clan against 
the lowering of gold, which is just a kind settle- 
raent upon England of 25,000/. a-year for ever : yet 
some of my friends differ from me, though all agree 
that the absentees will just be so much gainers. I 
am excessively glad that your difficulty of breathing 
is over ; for what is life but breath 1 1 mean not 
that of our nostrils, but our lungs. You must in 
summer ride every half- holiday, and go to church 
every Sunday some miles off. The people of Eng- 
land are copying from us to plague the clergy, but 
they intend far to outdo the original. 1 wish 1 were 
to be horn next century, when we shall be utterly rid 
uf parsons, of which, God be thanked, you are none 
ut present ; and until your bishop give you a living, 

1 will leave off (except this letter) giving you the 
title of reverend. I did write him lately a letter 
with a witness, relating to his printer of “ Quadrille,” 
(did you ever see itl) with which he half ruined 
Faulkner. He promises (against his nature) to con- 
sider him, but interposed an exception, which 1 be- 
lieve will destroy the whole. Mrs. White way gives 
herself airs of loving you ; but do not trust her too 
much, for she grows disobedient, and says she is 
going for to get another favourite. In short, she calls 
you names, and has neither Mr. nor Dr. on her tongue, 
but calls you plain Sheridan, and pox take you. She 
is not with me now, else she would read this in spite 
of me ; and, between ourselves, she sets up to he rny 
governor. I wish you had sent me the Christian name 
of Knatcbbull,* and I would have written to him ; hut 
1 will see him on Monday, if he will be visible. The 
poem on ** Legion Club” is so altered and enlarged, 
as 1 hear, (for I only saw the original,) and so 
damnably murdered, that they have added many of 
the club to the true number. I hear it is charged to 
me, with great personal threatenings from the pii])- 
pies offended. Some say they will wait for revenge 
to their next meeting. Others say the privy-council 
will summon the suspected author. If 1 could get 
the true copy I would send it you. Your bishop 
(Dr. Hort) writes me word that the real author is 
manifest by the work. Your loss of flesh is nothing 
if it be made up with spirit. God help him who hath 
neither, I mean myself. I believe I shall say with 
Horace, Non omnis mortar; for half my body is al- 
ready spent. 

from the HON. MISS DAVY8. 

May 27, 17.77, 

gie, — I know you are always pleased to do acts of cha- 
rity, which encourages me to take the liberty of recom- 
mending a boy about ten years old, the bearer of this, 
s Sscretary to lord-chancellcr Wyndksni. 


to your goodneas, to beg you would employ it in get- 
ting him put into the Bluecoat Hospital. 1 received 
the enclosed letter from him this morning. Your 
compliance with this request, and pardon for this 
trouble, will oblige, sir, your most humble and roost 
obedient servant, M. Davys. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin. May 81, 1737. 

It is true T owe you some letters, but it has pleased 
God that I have not been in a condition to pay you. 
When you shall be at ray age, perhaps you may lie 
under the same disability to your present or future 
friends. But my age is not my disability, for I can 
walk six or seven miles and ride a dosen. But I am 
deaf for two mouths together. This deafness un- 
qualifies me for all company, except a few friends 
with counter-tenor voices, whom I can call names 
if they do not speak loud enough for my ears. It is 
this evil that has hindered me from venturing to the 
Bath and to Twickenham ; for deafness, being not a 
frequent disorder, bus no allowance given it ; and 
the scurvy figure a man affected t aat way makes in 
company is utterly insujiportable. 

It was 1 begun with the petition to you of Orna 
me, and now you come, like an unfair merchant, to 
charge me with being in your debt; which, by your 
way of reckoning, 1 must always be, for yours arc 
always guineas and mine farthings ; and yet I have 
a pretence to quarrel with you, because 1 am not at 
the head of any one of your epistles. I am often 
wondering !u>w you come to excel all mortals on the 
subject of morality, even in the poetical way; and 
should have wondered more if nature and education 
had not made you a professor of it from your infancy. 

All the letters 1 can find of yours I have fastened 
in a folio cover, and the rest in bundles endorsed ; 
but, by reading their dates, I find a chasm of six 
years, of which 1 can find no copies; aTul yet 1 keep 
them with all possible care: hut I have been forced, 
on three or four occasions, to send all my jiapers to 
some friends, yet those juipers were all sent sealed in 
bundles to some faithful friends; however, what 1 
have are not much above sixty. I found nothing in 
any one of them to he left out ; none of them have 
anything to do with ])arty, of which you are the 
clearest of all men, by your religion and thi whole 
tenor of your life ; while 1 am raging every moment 
against the corruption of both kingdoms, especially 
t)f this, such is my weakness. 

I have read your “ Epistle of Horace to Augustus 
it was sent me in the English edition as soon us it 
could come. They are printing it in a small octavo. 
The curious are looking out, some for flattery, some 
for ironies in it ; the sour folks think they have found 
out some : hut your admirers here, 1 mean every man 
of taste, aficict to be certain that the jirofession of 
friendship to me in the same poem will not suffer 
you to be thought a flatterer. My happiness is that 
you are too far engaged, and in spite of you the ages 
to come will celebrate me, and know you are a friend 
who loved and enteemed me, although 1 died the ob- 
ject of court and party hatred. 

Pray who is that Mr. Glover who wrote the epic 
poem called ” Leonidas,” which is reprinting here, and 
has great vogue t We have frequently good poems 
of late from London. I have just read one upon 
•‘Conversation,” and two or three others. But the 
crowd do not encumber you, who, like the orator or 
preacher, stand aloft, and are seen above the rest, 
more than the whole assembly below. 

1 am able to write no more ; and this is my thiid 
^ endea? our, which is weak to finish the paper : 
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iim, my dearest frivjiid, yours sincerely, as long as I 
can write, or speak, or think. Jonathan Swipt. 


TO THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Jane 14. 1787. 

My Loan, — I had the honour of a letter from your 
ordship, dated April the 7th, which I was not pre- 
pared to answer until this time. Your lordship must 
seeds have known that the history you mention, of 
the “ Four last Years of the Queen’s Reign,” was writ- 
ten at Windsor, just upon finishing the peace; at 
which time your father and my lord Bolingbroke 
» ad a misunderstanding with each other that was 
attended with very bad consequences. When I came 
to Ireland to take this deanery (after the peace was 
made) 1 could not stay here above a fortnight, being 
recalled by a hundred letters to hasten back, and to 
use my endeavours in reconciling those ministers. 

] left them the history you mention, which I finished 
at Windsor, to the time of the peace. When I re- 
turned to England I found their quarrels and cold- 
ness increased. I laboured to reconcile them as 
much as I was able : I contrived to bring them to 
my lord Masham’s, at St. James’s. My lord and 
lady Masham left us together. 1 expostulated with 
them both, but could not find any good consequences. | 
1 was to go to Windsor next day with my lord-trea- j 
surer ; I pretended business that prevented me ; ex- j 
pecting they would come to some • * ♦ ♦.^ But I j 
followed them to Windsor ; where my lord Boling- 
broke told me that my scheme had come to nothing. 
Things went on at the same rate ; they grew more 
estranged every day. My lord-treasurer found his 
credit daily declining. In May before the queen 
died I had my last meeting with them at my lord 
Masham’s. He left us together ; and therefore I 
spoke very freely to them both ; and told them “ I 
would retire, for I found all was gone.” Lord 
Bolingbroke whispered me, “ I was in the right.” 
Your father said, ” All would do well.” 1 told him 
” that I would go to Oxford on Monday, since I 
found it was impossible to be of any use,” I took 
coach to Oxford on Monday ; went to a friend in 
Berkshire ; there stayed until the queen’s death ; 
and then to my station here; where I stayed twelve 
years, and never saw my lord your father afterward. 
'J'hey could not agree about printing the ” History of 
the Four last Years and therefore 1 have kept it to 
this time, when 1 determine to publish it in London, 
to the confusion of all those rascals who have ac- 
cused the queen and that ministry of making a bad 
peace ; to which that party entirely owes the pro- 
testant succession. I was then in the greatest trust 
and confidence with your father the lord- treasurer, 
as well as with my lord Bolingbroke, and all others 
who had part in the administration. I had all the 
letters from the secretary’s office during the treaty 
of peace : out of those, and what I learned from the 
ministry, I formed that history, which I am now 
going to publish for the information of posterity, 
and to control the most impudent falsehoods which 
have been published since. I wanted no kind of 
materials. I knew your father better than you 
could at that time ; and I do impartially think him 
the most virtuous minister and the most able 
that ever I remembered to have read of. If your 
lordship has any particular circumstances that may 
fortify what 1 have said in the history, such as let- 
ters or materials, I am content they should be printed 
at the end by way of appendix. I loved lord 
your father better than any other man in the world, 
although I bad no obligation to him on the score of 

■ Here is a blank left for some word or other ; such u «gr9&- I 
Mfst. recoiici7ia(t«n. or the like. j 


preferment; having been driven Co this wretched 
kingdom, to which 1 was almost a stranger, by hit 
want of power to keep me * in what 1 ought to call 
my own country, although I happened to be dropped 
here, and was a year old before 1 left it ; and, to my 
sorrow, did not die before 1 came back to it again. 

I am extremely glad of the felicity you have in your 
alliances ; and desiye to present my most humble*' 
respects to my lady Oxford and your daughter the 
duchess. As to the history, it is only of affairs 
which I know very well ; and had all the advantages 
possible to know, when you were in some sort but a 
lad. One great design of it is, to do justice to the 
ministry at that time, and to refute all the objections 
against them, as if they had a design of bringing in 
popery and the pretender : and further to demon- 
strate that the present settlement of the crown was 
chiefly owing to my lord your father. I can never 
expect to see England : 1 am now too old and too 
sickly, added to almost a perpetual deafness and gid- 
diness. I live a most domestic life : 1 want nothing 
that is necessary ; but I am in a cursed, factious, 
oppressed, miserable country ; not made so by nature, 
but by the slavish, hellish principles of an execrable 
prevailing faction in it. 

Farewell, my lord. I have tired you and myself. 

I desire again to present my most humble respects 
to my lady Oxford and the duchess your daughter. 
Pray God preserve you long and happy I 1 shall dili- 
gently inquire into your conduct from those who will 
tell me. Y ou have hitherto continued right ; let me 
hear that you persevere so. Your task will not be 
long ; for 1 am not in a condition of health or time 
to trouble this world, and I am heartily weary of it 
already ; and so should be in England, which, I hear 
is full as corrupt as this poor enslaved country. I 
I am, with the truest love and respect, my lord, your 
lordship’s most obedient and most obliged, &c. 

Jonathan Swif^. 


FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, June 23, 1737. 

Most honoured Friend, — 1 was favoured with a 
letter some time since by the bands of the bearer, 
Mr. Lloyd, and by him take the opportunity of an- 
swering it. 

I do assure you, sir, that as the society have always 
had the greatest regard for your recommendation, so 
in this affair they have given a fresh instance of their 
respect ; for they have resolved to relieve their ten- 
ants in Colrane from their hard bargains ; and, to 
that end, have put it in a way that is to the entire 
satisfaction of the bearer. 

I hope this will find you in good health, and that 
the hot weather will contribute thereto ; which will 
be a great satisfaction to all honest men who wish 
well to their country. 

Our friend Mr. Pope is very hearty and well, and 
has obliged the town lately with several things in 
his way ; among the rest, a translation of Horace’s 
Odes ; in one of which you are mentioned ” as sav- 
ing your nation which gave great offence ; and, I 
am assured, was under debate in the council, whether 
he should not be taken up for it* but it happening 
to be done in the late king’s time, they passed it by. 

I hope you see the paper called ” Common Seiise,” 
which has wit and humour. 

I had thoughts of kissing your hand this summer ; 
but we are all in confusion at Derry about power, 
which will prevent my coming at present; but 1 am 
in hopes of having that happiness before 1 die. I 
thank God 1 hold out to a miracle almost ; for 1 am 
better i« my healtl now than I was many ^ars ago 
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1 ord Bolingbrolite is in France, writing, I am told, 
the “ History of his Own Time :** he is well. You 
will please to make my compliments to lord Orrery 
and Dr. Delany. 

I have many things to say, which in prudence I 
must defer. 

I shall conclude with my hearty prayers to Al- 
mighty God to preserve your most valuable life for 
many years, as you are a public blessiilg to your 
country aud a friend to all mankind ; and to assure 
you that I am, with sincerity, dear sir, your most 
affectionate and most faithful humble servant, 

John Barber. 

FROM DR. KING. 

St. Mary Hall, Oxford, June 84, 1737. 
Sir, — I do not know for what reason the worthy 
gentlemen of the post-office intercepted a letter 
which I did myself the honour to write to you about 
two months ago. I cannot remember I said any- 
thing that could give them the least offence. I 
did not mention the new halfpence ; I did not praise 
the royal famly ; I did not blame the prime-minister ; 

1 only returned you my thanks for a very kind letter 
I had just then received from you. It is true I en- 
closed in that letter a printed paper called “ Common 
Sense,” in which the author proposes a new scheme 
of government to the people of Corsica, advising 
to make their king of the same stuff of which the 
Indians make their gods.® I thought to afford you 
some diversion : but perhaps it was this made the 
whole packet criminal. 

I have this day received a letter from Mrs. White- 
way, in which she tells me that I am to expect the 
manuscript by lord Orrery. I will have the pleasure to 
wait on him as soon as I can do it without crossing the 
1 rish channel : as soon as I receive the papers you shall 
hear from me again. I shall have an opportunity of 
writing fully to you by Mr. Deane Swift, who pro- 
poses to set out for Ireland the next vacation. In 
making mention of this gentleman I cannot help re- 
commending him to your favour. I have very nar- 
rowly observed his conduct ever since I have been 
here ; and I can, with great truth, give him the 
character of a modest, sober, ingenious young man. 
He is a hard student, and will do an honour to 
the society of which he is now a member. 

Mrs. Whiteway says that, notwithstanding all your 
complaints, you are in good health and in good 
spirits. What think you of making a trip to Eng- 
land this fine season, and visiting our Alma Mater t 
I can offer you an airy cool room during the sum- 
mer and a warm bedchamber in the winter ; and 
I will take care that your mutton commons shall 
be kept long enough to be tender. If you will j 
accept of this invitation I promise to meet you 
at Chester, and to conduct you to king Edward’s I 
lodgings : and then St. Mary Hall may boast of a j 
triumvirate that is not to be matched in any part of 
the learned world, sir Thomas More, Erasmus, and 
the Drapier. Believe me to be, with the greatest es- 
teem, sir, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, William Kino. 


FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WIIITEWAY. 

St. Mary Hall, Oxon, June 24, 1737, 
Madam, — I have this day the favour of your letter 
of the 14th, which hath given me great pleasure; 
however, I could not help bestowing some male- 
dictions on those gentlemen at the post-office who 
have been so impertinent as to intercept our cor- 
This paper was written by Dr. King himself. 


respondence ; for you ought to have received another 
letter from me, with one enclosed for our friend, in 
some few days after you had the packet from Hartley. 
This was in answer to the letter you mention, which 
I got the very next day (as well as I remember) after 
Hartley went from London. 

As soon as I hear of my lord Orrery’s arrival on 
this side the water I will wait on him to receive the 
papers. The moment they are put into my hands I 
will write you again. 

I do not know why the dean’s friends should think 
it derogatory either to his station or character to 
print the history by subscription, considering how 
the money arising by the sale of it is to be applied. 
1 am not for selling the copy to a bookseller : for, 
unless a sufficient caution be taken, the bookseller, 
when he is master of the copy, will 'ertainly print 
it by subscription, and so have all the benefit which 
the dean refuses. But I shall bo better able to senll 
you my thoughts of this matter when I have talked 
with some of my friends who have had more deal- 
ings in this way than I have. 

And have you at last got store of copper halfpence, 
and are content to give us gold and silver in exchange 
for this new coint This serves to verify an observa- 
tion I have frequently made, that the grossest im- 
position on the public will go down, if the managers 
have but patience to try it twice, and art enough to 
give it a new name. The excise scheme, which 
made such a noise here a few years ago, passed here 
last winter with little opposition, under a new shape 
and title. How would the ghost of Wood triumph 
over the drapier, and rattle his copper chains, if 
the spectre were permitted to meet him in his walks'? 
But I am unawares running into politics, without 
considering that these reflections may occasion the 
loss of my letter. I have therefore done with your 
copper. 

You cannot imagine how greatly I am vexed and 
disappointed that I have been so long obliged to keep 
back my conversation-piece.^ 1 have, in tliis respect, 
wholly complied with the reasoning, or rather with 
the humours, of some of my friends. They were 
willing to try their skill in accommodating my 
Irish affairs ; in which, after all, I believe they will 
be disappointed as much as I have been; for the 
adversaries I have to deal with proceed on a prin- 
ciple that will hear no reason, and do no good, not 
even to themselves, if others are at the same time 
to receive any benefit by the bargain. How- 
ever, since you seem so earnestly to desire a second 
view of this work, 1 will send you a book by Mr. 
Swift, who intends to go from hence about ten days 
or a fortnight hence. You will be so kind as to keep 
it in your hands until the publication. 

As I think it proper to write a postscript in your 
letter to a certain person that must be nameless, 
and finding 1 have but room for my address to him, 
I will say no more to you now than I am, and 
always must be, madam, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, William King 

P.8. To the gentleman of the post-office who inter- 
cepted my last letter addressed to Mrs. Whiteway, 

at her house in Abbey-street, together with a letter 

enclosed and addressed to the dean of St. Patrick’s. 

Sir, — when you have sufficiently perused this letter, 
I beg the favour of you to send it to the lady to 
whom it is directed. I shall not take it ill though 
you should not give yourself the trouble to seal it 
again. If anything 1 have said about the copper 

• Meaning “ The Toast, ’ a satire, in which Dr. King assailoj 
many of the persons with whom he was engaged in an Irish 
i iMwsuit. 
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halfpence and excise should offend you, blot it out. 
1 shall think myself much obliged to you if at the 
same time you will be pleased to send Mrs. White- 
way those letters which are now in your hands, with 
such alterations and amendments as you think pro- 
per. I cannot believe that your orders will justify 
you in detaining letters of business : for as you are a 
civil officer, I conceive you have not a licence to 
rob on the highway. If I happen to be mistaken, 
of which I shall be convinced if this letter should 
be likewise intercepted, I will hereafter change my 
address and enrol you and your superior in my 
catalogue of heroes. 


FROM MR. LEWIS. 

London, June 30, 1737. 

Our friend Pope tells me you could wish to revive a 
correspondence with some of your old acquaintances, 
that you might not remain eiitirely ignorant of what 
passes in this country : on this occasion I would offer 
myself with pleasure if I thought the little trifles that 
come to my knowledge could in the least contribute 
to your amusement; but, as you yourself judge very 
rightly, I am too much out of the world, and see 
things at too great a distance ; and besides this, my 
age, and the use I have formerly made of my eyes in 
writing by candlelight, have now reduced me almost 
to blindness, and I see nothing less than the pips of 
the cards, from which I have some relief in a long 
winter evening. However, to show my dear dean 
how much I love him, I have taken my pen in my 
hand to scratch him out a letter, though it be little 
more than to tell him most of those he and I used to 
converse with are dead ; but I am still alive, and 
lead a poor animal life. Lord Masharn is much in 
the same way : he has married his son, and boards 
with liim : the lady is the daughter of Sal way Win- 
nington, and they all live lovingly together ; the old 
gentleman walks a-foot, which makes me fear that 
he has made settlements above his strength. I regret 
the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot every hour of the day : he 
was the best-conditioned creature that ever breathed, 
and the most cheerful ; yet his poor son George is 
under the utmost dejection of spirits, almost to a 
degree of delirium ; his two sisters give affectionate 
attendance, and I hope he will grow better. Sir 
William Wyndham makes the first figure in parlia- 
ment, and is one of the most amiable men in the 
world ; he is very happy in his wife lady Blandford : 
but 1 fear his eldest son will not come into his mea- 
sures : this may create him some uneasiness. 

Lord Bathurst is in Gloucestershire, where he 
plants, transplants, and unplants : thus he erects an 
employment for himself independent of a court. 

I have the happiness to live near lord Oxford, who 
continues that kindness and protection to me that I 
had from his father. God Almighty has given him 
both the power and the will to support the numerous 
family of his sister, which has been brought to ruin 
by that unworthy man lord Kinnoul. 

Now I name him, T mean lord Oxford, let me ask 
vou if it be true that you are going to print a “ His- 
ory of the Four last Years of the Queen 1” if it is, 
will not you let me see it before you send it to the 
press t Is it not poosible that I may suggest some 
tilings that you may have omitted, and give you rea- 
sons for leaving out others t The scene is changed 
since that period of time : the conditions of the peace 
of Utrecht have been applauded by most part ^f man- 
kind, even in the two houses of parliament f should 
not matters rest here, at least for some timet I 
presume your great end is to do justice to truth ; the 
second point may perhaps be to make a compliment 
to the Oxford family : permit me to say as to the 


first, that, thou^ you know pcrhltps more tfian any 
one man, 1 may possibly contribute a mite; and, 
with the alteration of one word, vie. by inserting 
parva instead of moffna, apply to myself that passage 
of Virgil, et quorum pars parva fui* As to the second 
point, I do not conceive your compliment to lord 
Oxford to be so perfect as it might be, unless you 
lay the manuscript before him, that it may be con- 
sidered here. 

Our little captain blusters, reviews, and tliinks he 
governs the world, when in reality he does nothing, 
for the first minister stands possessed of all the regal 
power : the latter prates well in the house, and by 
corruption is absolute master of it ; as to other mat- 
ters, his foreign treaties are absurd, and his manage- 
ment of the funds betrays a want of skill : he has 
a low way of thinking. My dear dean, adieu ; be- 
lieve me to be, what I really am, most affectionately 
yours, £ua.smus Lewis. 


PROM THE EARL OF OXFORD. 

Dover-street, July 4, 1737. 

Good Mr. Dean, — Your letter of June 14th, in an- 
swer to mine of the 7th of April, is come to my 
hands ; and it is with no small concern that I have 
read it, and to find that you seem to have formed a 
resolution to put the “ History of the Four last Years 
of the Queen** to the press ; a resolution taken with- 
out giving your friends, and those that are greatly 
concerned, some notice, or suffering them to have 
time and opportunity to read the papers over and to 
consider them, I hope it is not too late yet, and that 
you will be so good as to let sOme friends see them 
before they are put to the press ; and as you propose 
to have the work printed here, it will be easy to give 
directions to whom you will please to give the liberty 
of seeing them ; 1 beg I may be one : this request 1 
again repeat to you, and I hope you will grant it. I 
do not doubt but there are many who will persuade 
you to publish it; but they are not proper judges ; 
their reasons may be of different kinds, and their 
motives to press on this work may be quite different 
and perhaps concealed from you, 

I am extremely sensible of the firm love and regard 
you had for my father, and have for hi| memory ; 
and upon that account it is that I now renew my 
request that you would at least defer this printing 
until you have had the advice of friends. You have 
forgot that you lent me the history to read when 
you were in England, since my father died ; I do 
remember it well. I would ask your pardon for 
giving you this trouble ; but upon this affair I am 
so nearly concerned, that if I did not my utmost to 
prevent it I should never forgive myself. 

I am extremely obliged to you for your good and 
kind concern for me and my family. My wife desires 
your acceptance of her most bumble service; my 
daughter desires the same ; they both are sensible of 
your good wishes for them. I am, with true esteem 
and respect, dear sir, your obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, Oxford. 


MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

July 12, 1787. 

My Lord, — The pleasure you gave me in acquaint- 
ing me of the dean’s better health is one so truly 
great as might content even your own humanity ; 
and, whatever my sincere opinion and respect of 
your lordship prompts me to wish from your hands 
for myself, your love for him makes me happy. 
Would to God my weight, added to yours, could 
turn his inclinations to this side, that 1 might love to 
enjoy him here through your means, and flatter my* 
self it was partly thtough iny own ! But this I feai 
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Will never be the case • and I think it more probable 
his attraction will draw me on the other side, which, 
I protest, nothing less than a probability of dying at 
tea, consiieriug the weak frame of my breast, would 
have hindered me from two years past. In short, 
whenever I think of him, it is with the vexation 
of ail impotent passions, that carry us out of our- 
selves only to spoil our quiet and make us return 
to a resignation, which is the most melancholy of ail 
virtues. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

July 83, 1737. 

Dear Sir, — If I were to tell you who inquire for 
jou, and what they say of you, it would take up 
mure paper than 1 have in my lodgings and more 
time than 1 stay in town. Yet London is empty ; 
not dusty, for we have had rain ; not dull, for Mr. 
Pope is in it ; not noisy, for we have no cars ;* not 
troublesome, for a man may walk quietly about the 
streets ; in short, it is just as I would have it till 
Monday, and then I quit St. Paul's for my little 
church at Marston. 

Your commands are obeyed long ago; Dr. King 
has his cargo,** Mrs. Barber her conversation,^ and 
Mr. Pope his letters. To-morrow I pass with him 
at Twickenham ; the olim meminUse will be our 
feast. Leave Dublin and come to us. Methinks 
there are many stronger reasons for it than hereto- 
fore ; at least 1 feel them : and 1 will say with Mac- 
beth, Would thou could'st! 

My health is greatly mended ; so I hope is yours ; 
write to me when you can in your best health and 
utmost leisure ; never break through that rule. Can 
friendship increase by absence 1 Sure it does; at 
least mine rises some degrees, or seems to rise : try 
if it will fall by coming nearer; no, certainly it can- 
not be higher. Yours most affectionately, 

Orb BBT. 

TO MR. LEWIS 

July 83, 1737. 

Dear Friend, — While any of those who used to write 
to me were alive I always inquired after you. But 
since your secretaryship in the queen’s time 1 be- 
lieved you were so glutted with the office that you 
had not patience to venture on a letter to an absent 
useless acquaintance ; and I find 1 owe yours to my 
lord Oxford. The history you mention was written 
above a year before the queen's death. I left it 
with the treasurer and lord Bolingbroke when I 
first came over to take this deanery. 1 returned in 
less than a month ; but the ministry could not agree 
about printing it. It was to conclude with the peace. 
I stayed in London above nine months ; but not 
being able to reconcile the quarrels between those 
two, I went to a friend in Berkshire, and, on the 
queen's death, came hither for good and all. I am 
confident you read that history ; as this lord Oxford 
did, as he owns in his two letters, the last of which 
reached me not above ten days ago. You know, on 
the queen's death, how the peace and all proceedings 
were universally condemned. This I knew would 
be done ; and the chief cause of my writing was, 
not to let such a queen and ministry lie under such 
a load of infamy, or posterity be so ill informed, &c. 
Lord Oxford is in the wrong to be in pain about his 
bis father's character, or his proceedings in his 
ministry ; which is so drawn that his greatest ad- 
mirers will rather censure me for partiality ; neither 
ran he tell me anything material out of his papers 

* Alluding to th« Irish csxs. 

•* The MS. of “ The History of the Four last Years.' 

« The “Treatise on Polite Conversation.* 


which 1 was not then informed of ; nor do I know 
anybody but yourself who could give mo more iighi 
than what I then received ; for 1 remember I often 
consulted with you, and took memorials of many 
important particulars which you told me, as I did of 
others, for four years together. I can find no way 
to have the original delivered to lord Oxford or to 
you ; for the person w ho has it will not trust it out 
of his hands ; but I believe would be contented to 
let it be read to either of you, if it could be done 
without letting it out of his hands,* although per- 
haps that may be too late. If my health would have 
permitted me for some years past to have ventured 
as far as London I would have satisfied both my 
lord and you. I believe you know tliat lord Boling- 
broke is now busy in France writing the “ History of 
his Own Time and how much he grew to hate the 
treasurer you know too well ; and I know how much 
lord Bolingbroke hates his very memory. This is 
what the present lord Oxford should be in most pain 
at, not about me. I have had my share of affliction 
sufficient in the loss of Dr. Arbuthnot and poor 
Gay and others ; and 1 heartily pity poor lord Ma- 
sham. I would fain know whether his son be a va- 
luable young man ; because I much dislike his 
education. When I was last among you sir William 
Wyndham was in a bad state of health ; 1 always 
loved him, and 1 rejoice to hear from you the figure 
he makes. But I know so little of what passes that 
I never heard of lady Blandford, his present wife. 

Lord Bathurst used to write to me, but has 
dropped it some years. Pray is Charles Ford yet 
alive t for he lias dropped me too ; or perhaps my 
illness has hindered me from provoking his remem- 
brance ; for I have been long in a very bad condi- 
tion. My deafness, which used to be occasional and 
for a short time, has stuck by me now several months 
without remission ; so that I am unfit for any con- 
versation except one or two Stentors of either sex ; 
and my old giddiness is likewise become chronical, 
atlhough not in equal violence with my former short 
I fits. 

1 was never so much deceived in any Scot as by 
that execrable lord Kinnoul, whom 1 loved ex- 
tremely, and now detest beyond expression. 

You say so little of yourself that 1 know not whe- 
ther you are in health or sickness, only that you lead 
a mere animal life ; which, with nine parts in ten, is 
a sign of health. I find you have not, like me, lost 
your memory, nor I hope your sense of hearing, 
which is the greatest loss of any, and more comfort- 
less than even being blind ; I mean in the article of 
company. Writing no longer amuses me, fori can- 
not think. I dine constantly at home in my cham- 
ber with a grave housekeeper whom I call sir 
Robert; and sometimes receive one or two friends 
and a female cousin, with strong, high, tenor voices. 

I am, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin. July 83, 1737. 

1 SENT a letter to you some weeks ago, which my 
lord Orrery enclosed in one of his, to which I re 
ceived as yet no answer ; but it will be time enough 
when his lordship goes over, which will be, as he 
hopes, in about ten days, and then he will take with 
him all the letters I preserved of yours, which are 
not above twenty-five. I find there is a great chasm 

• As, a little before this period, the great abilities of Dr 
Swift had iHigun to fail, he had, in order to gratify some of lus 
acquaintance, oalied for “Tlie History of the Four last Years 
of the Queen s Reign” once ur twice out of his friend's hands, 
and lent it abroad ; l>y which means part of the contents were 
whispered about tlie town, and several had pretended to have 
read it a ho perhaps Irad aot seon one line o', it. 
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of lomo yean, but the datei are more early than my 
two last journeys to England, which makes me 
imagine that in one of those journeys I carried over 
another cargo. But I cannot trust my memory half 
an hour} and my disorders of deafness and giddi- 
ness increase daily. So that I am declining as fast 
as it is easily possible for me if 1 were a dozen years 
older. 

We have had your volume of letters, which I am 
told are to be printed here. Some of those who 
highly esteem you, and a few who know you per- 
sonally, are grieved to find you make no distinction 
between the English gentry of this kingdom and the 
savage old Irish (who are only the vulgar, and some 
gentlemen who live in.the Irish parts of the kingdom), 
but the English colonies, who are three parts in four, 
are much more civilised than many counties in Eng- 
land, and speak better English, and are much better 
bred. And they think it very hard that an Ameri- 
can, who is of the fifth generation from England, 
should be allowed to preserve that title only because 
we have been told by some of them that their names 
are entered in some parish in London. I have three 
or four cousins here who were born in Portugal, 
whose parents took the same care, and they are all 
of them Londoners. Dr. Delany, who, as I take it, 
is of an Irish family, came to visit me three days ago, 
on purpose to complain of those passages in your 
letters ; he will not allow such a difference between 
the two climates, but will assert that North Wales, 
Northumberland, Yorkshire, and the other northern 
shires, have a more cloudy, ungenial air than any 
part of Ireland. In short, I am afraid your friends 
and admirers here will force you to make a palinody. 

As for the other parts of your volume of letters, 
my opinion is that there might be collected from them 
the best system that ever was writ for the conduct 
of human life, at least to shame all reasonable men 
out of their follies and vices. It is some recommenda- 
tion of this kingdom and of the taste of the people 
that you are at least as highly celebrated here as you 
are at home. If you will blame us for slavery, cor- 
ruption, atheism, and such trifles, do it freely, but 
include England, only with an addition of every other 
vice. I wish you would give orders against the cor- 
ruption of English by those scribblers who send over 
their trash in prose and verse, with abominable cur- 
tailings and quaint modernisms. I now am daily 
expecting an end of life ; I have lost all spirit and 
every scrap of health ; 1 sometimes recover a little of 
my hearing, but my head is ever out of order. While 
1 have any ability to hold a commerce with you I 
will never be silent, and this chancing to be a day 
that I can hold a pen, 1 will drag it as long as I am 
able. Pray let my lord Orrery see you often ; next 
to yourself I love no man so well ; and tell him what 
I say if he visits you. I have now done, for it is 
evening, and my head grows worse. May God al- 
ways protect you and preserve you long for a pattern 
of piety and virtue. 

Farewell, my dearest and almost only constant 
friend. I am ever, at least in my esteem, honour, 
and affection to you, what I hope you expect me to 
be, yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL THE MAYOR. ALDER- 
MEN. SHERIFFS, AND COMMON-COUNCIL OF THE 
CITY OF CORK. 

Deanery-houae, Dublin, August 15, 
Gentlemen,-— I received from you some weeks ago 
the honour of my freedom in a silver box, by the 
hands of Mr. Stannard,* but it was not delivered to 

• Knton Stannard, «>«q. then recorder of Dublin, and after- 
wards prime serieau 


roe in as many weeks more, because I suppose he 
was too full of more important business. Since that 
time I have been wholly confined by sickness, so tha* 
I was not able to return you my acknowledgment ; 
and it is with much difficulty 1 do it now, my head 
continuing in great disorder. Mr. Faulkner will b^ 
the bearer of my letter, who sets out this morninir 
for Cork. 

I could have wished, as I am a private man, that 
in the instrument of my freedom you had pleased to 
assign your reasons for making choice of me. I 
know it is a usual compliment to bestow the freedom 
of the city on an archbishop, or lord-chancellor, and 
other persons of great titles, merely upon account of 
their stations or power; but a private man, and a per- 
fect stranger, without power or grandeur, may justly 
expect to find the motives assigned in the instrument 
of his freedom on what account he is thus distin- 
guished. And yet I cannot discover in the whole 
parchment scrip any one reason offered. Next, as 
to the silver box there is not so much as my name 
upon it, nor any one syllable to show it was a present 
from your city. Therefore I have, by the advice of 
friends, agreeable with my opinion, sent back the 
box and instrument of freedom by Mr. Faulkner, to 
be returned to you, leaving to your choice whether 
to insert the reasons for which you were pleased to 
give me my freedom, or bestow the box upon some 
more worthy person whom you may have an intention 
to honour, because it will equally fit everybody. I am 
with true esteem and gratitude, gentlemen, your 
most obedient and obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. FARREN. 

Cork, September 14, 1737. 

Reverend Sir, — I am favoured with yours by Mr. 
Faulkner, and am sorry the health of a man the 
whole kingdom has at heart should be so much in 
danger. 

When the box with your freedom was given the 
recorder to be presented to you, I hoped he would, 
in the name of the city, have expressed their grateful 
acknowledgments for the many services the public 
have received from you, whieh are the motives that 
induced us to make you one of our citizens ^ and as 
they will ever remain monuments to your glory, we 
imagined it needless to make any inscription on the 
box, and especially as we have no precedents on our 
books for any such. But as so great and deserving 
a patriot merits all distinction that can be made, 1 
have, by the consent and approbation of the council, 
directed the box to you, and hope what is inscribed 
upon it, although greatly inferior to what your merit 
is entitled to, will, however, demonstrate the great 
regard and respect we have for you, on account of 
the many singular services your pen and our coun- 
sel have done this poor country ; and am, revereud 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Thomas Farben, mayor. 

FROM LORD BATHURST. 

Cirencester, October 5, 1787, 

Dear Mr. Dean, — That I often think of you is most 
certain, but if I should write to you as often you 
would think me extremely troublesome. I was 
alarmed some time ago with hearing that you were 
much indisposed, but if later accounts are to be de- 
pended upon you are now in perfect health. I should 
be heartily glad to have that news confirmed to me 
by two lines under your hand : however, I write to 

* In consequence of this letter, there was an inscription and 
the city urms of Cork engraved on the box. and reasons on the 
parchment instrument for presenting him with the freedom of 
that city. 
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rou now under that supposition, for which reason I 
lave cut out a little business for you. 

That very pretty epistle which you wrote many 
ears ago to lord Oxford is printed very incorrectly, 
have a copy (of which 1 send you a transcript) 
which has some very good lines in it that are not in 
•the printed copy ; and besides, if you will compare 
it with the original, you will find that you left oflT 
without going through with the epistle. The fable 
of the “ Country and City Mouse is as prettily told 
as anything of that kind ever was : possibly, if you 
look over your papers you may find that you finished 
the whole ; if not, I enjoin you as a task to go through 
with it, and I beg of you do not suffer an imperfect 
copy to stand while it is in your power to rectify it.» 
Adieu ! do me the justice to believe me most faith- 
fully and unalterably yours. 


TO MR. COPE. 

Deanery-house, November 11, 1737. 
Sir, — I was just going to write to you when your 
clerk brought me your note for 36Z., which was more 
by a third part than I desired, and for which I 
Aeartily thank you. I have been used since my 
illness to hear so many thousand lies told of myself 
and others, and so circumstantially, that my head 
was almost turned ; and if I gave them any credit it 
was because one thing 1 knew perfectly, that we 
differed entirely in our opinions of public manage- 
ment. I did and do detest the lowering of the gold, 
because I saw a resolution seven years old of your 
house of commons of a very different nature, and 
have since seen tracts against it, which to me were 
demonstrations; and am assured, as well as know 
by experience, that I have not received a penny ex- 
cept from you. However, although I know you to 
be somewhat of what we call a giber, yet I am con- 
vinced by your assertions that I was ill informed ; 
and yet we differ so much in the present polities 
that 1 doubt it will much afiect the good will you 
formerly seemed to bear me. I grant that the bishops, 
the people in employments of all kinds who receive 
salaries, and some others, will not lose a penny by 
lowering the money, because they must still have 
their pay ; and if your estate be set much under 
value you will be no sufferer, though I and thou- 
sands of others will soundly feel the smart, and par- 
ticularly the lower clergy, who I find are out of 
everybody’s good graces, but for what reasons I 
know not. I hear your house is forming a bill** 
against all legacies to the church or any public cha- 
rity, which puts me under a great difficulty, because 
by my will I have bequeathed my whole fortune to 
build and endow an hospital for lunatics and idiots.® 
I wish I had any certainty in that matter. You mis- 
took me in one expression : what I said was, that I 
wished all who were for lowering the gold were low- 
ered to the dust ; and I might explain it so that it 
would bear the sense of causing them to repent in 
dust and ashes. I am, sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

• On the back of the original letter Dr. Swift hu observed 
tliat ux)on receiving it he added twenty lines to the poem. It 
is in imitation of the sixth satire of the second book of Horace, 
and is printed with the additional lines in the works of Pope. 

t This bill did not pass. 

* The dean drew up a petition to the house of lords in Ire- 
land to be excepted in the heads of the bill for a mortmain act. 
then in agitation, that he might be at lil)erty to fulfil his bene- 
volent intention : hut the bill did not pass. The hospital (en- 
dWed by Dr. Swift’s legacy of 10,000/,) was incorporated by 
charter in August, 1746. By a printed statement in 1770 it a|)- 
pears that, by the addition of other legacies, the trustees were 
enabled at that time to admit thirty-four patients on the esta- 
blishment ; ai^ had also sixteen boarders under cure, at the 
late of thirty guineas a-year for each. 


FROM LORD MOHNTJOY.a 

November i7, 1781 

Sir, — I shall with great pleasure bring in yoi r pe- 
tition to-morrow, the house of lords not sitting until 
then ; but I find there is a small mistake in po nt of 
form, which will be proper to be set right befoie the 
petition shall be presented,** 

You mention the bill as if it would certainly pass 
and be transmitted into England ; instead of which 
I must beg the favour of you to say that “ there are 
beads of a bill depending now before your lordsliips’ 
committee, in order lo prevent,” &c. &c. ; for until 
such time as it shall have gone through that no one 
can declare the fate of it. 

I should not be so impertinent as to pretend to 
direct you in this, but that 1 apprehend you did not 
know the progress the bill has taken ; if you will get 
it written over again my servant shall wait to bring 
it to me, and I shall take care, as soon as the petition 
is received, to have a clause ready, in pursuance of 
it, to except your charity. I am, with great respect, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble servant, 

Mountjoy. 


FROM MR. FORD. 

November 22, 1737. 

I CANNOT help putting you in mind of me sometimes, 
though I am sure of having no return. 1 often read 
your name in the newspapers, but hardly have any 
other account of you, except when I happen to see 
lord Orrery. He told me the last time that you had 
been ill, but were perfectly recovered. 

I hear they are going to publish two volumes more 
•f your works. I see no reason why all the pam- 
phlets published at the end of the queen’s reign 
might not be inserted. Your objection of their being 
momentary things will not hold. ‘‘ Killing no Mur- 
der,” and many other old tracts, are still read with 
pleasure, not to mention Tally’s Letters,’* which 
have not died with the times. My comfort is, they 
will some time or other be found among my books 
with the author’s name, and posterity obliged with 
them. I have been driven out of a great house, 
where I had lodged between four and five years, by 
new lodgers, with an insupportable noise, and have 
taken a little one to myself in a little court, merely 
for the sake of sleeping in quiet. It is in St. James’s- 
place, and called Little Cleveland-court. I believe 
you never observed it; for I never did, though I 
lodged very near it, till I was carried there to see the 
house I have taken. Though coaches come in, it 
consists of but six houses in all. Mine is but two 
stories high, contrived exactly as I would wish, as I 
seldom eat at home. The ground-floor is of small 
use to me, for the fore parlour is flung into the entry, 
and makes a magnificent London hall. The back 
one, by their ridiculous custom of tacking a closet 
almost of the same bigness to it, is so dark that I 
can hardly see to read there in the middle of the day. 
Up one pair of stairs I have a very good dining-room, 
which on the second floor is divided into two, and 
makes room for my whole family, a man and a maid, 
both at board wages. Over my bedchamber is my 
study, the pleasantest part of the house, from whence 
you have a full view of Buckingham-house and all 
that part of the park. My furniture is clean and new, 
but of the cheapest things I could find out. The 
most valuable goods I have are two different prints 
of you. I am still in great hopes I shall one day 
have the happiness of seeing you in it. 

® William Stewart, viscount Mountjoy, created earl of Ble» 
sington December 7, 1745. 

b The dean’s petition to be excepted frem the mortmain-liUi 
in case it should pass. 
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Ercrybcidy agrees the queen's death was wholly 
owing to her own fault. She had a rupture, which 
she would not discover ; and the surgeon who opened 
her navel declared if he had known it two days 
sooner she should have been walking about the next 
day. By her concealing her distemper they gave her 
strong cordials for the gout in her stomach, which 
did her great mischief. The king is said to have 
given her the first account of her condition: she bore 
it with great resolution, and immediately sent for the 
rest of her children, to take formal leave of them, but 
absolutely refused to see the prince of Wales ; nor 
could the archbishop of Canterbury, when he gave 
her the sacrament, prevail on her, though she said 
she heartily forgave the prince. It is thought her 
death will be a loss, at least in point of ease, to some 
of the ministers. 

Since Lewis has lost his old wife he has had an 
old maiden niece to live with him, continues the 
same life, takes the air in his coach, dines moderately 
at home, and sees nobody. 

It was reported, and is still believed by many, that 
sir Robert Walpole, upon the loss of his, made Miss 
Skirret an honest woman; but if it be so the marriage 
is not yet owned. 

That you may, in health and happiness, see many 
30th of Novembers, is the most sincere and hearty 
wish of yours, &c. C. Ford. 

If you will be so kind as to let me hear from you 
once again, you may either direct to me at the 
Cocoa-tree, or to Little Cleveland-court, in St. 
James’s-place. 


FROM THE CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 

Paris, November 29, 1737. 

Reverend Sir, — I received only some weeks ago 
the works you were pleased to send me, and have 
perused them with new pleasure. I still find in them 
all the marks of that original genius and universal 
beneficence which compose your character. I cannot 
send you in return any such valuable compositions 
of mine, hut you will receive by the first ships that 
go for Ireland my “ History of the Mareschal de Tu- 
renne,” the greatest French hero that ever was. I 
shall be glad to know your opinion of the per- 
formance. 

I arn, with the greatest respect, veneration, and 
friendship, dear sir, your most humble and most 
oh(‘(lient servant, The Chevalier Ramsay. 

Pray allow me to assure Mr. Sican of my most hum- 
ble respects. 

If you have any commands for me in this country 
or for any of your friends, pray direct for me, under 
a cover, A son altesse momeignour le compte 
d'Evreux, gtn6ral de la cavallerie d Paris. 

FROM LORD RATHURST. 

Searcliffo Farm, Decemlwr 6, 1737. 
Dear Sir, — I received a letter from you at Ciren- 
cester, full of life and spirits, which gave me singular 
satisfaction ; but those complaints you make of the 
deplorable state of Ireland made me reflect upon the 
condition of England, and I am inclined to think it 
is not much better ; possibly the only difference is 
that we shall be the last devoured.* I have attended 
parliament many years, and never found that I could 
do any good ; I have therefore entered upon a new 
scheme of life, and am determined to look af^|fr my 
own aflklrs a little. I am now in a small farm-house 
in Derbyshire, and my chief business is to take care 
that my agents do not impose upon my tenants. 1 
am for letting them all good bargains, that my rents 

• The promise of Polypheme to ITlysset. 


may be paid as long as any rents can be paid ; and 
I when the time comes that there is no money, they 
' are honest fellows, and will bring me in what corn 
and cattle 1 shall want. 1 want no foreign com mo. 
dities ; my neighbour the duke of Kingston has im* 
ported one,* but I do not think it worth the carriage 

I passed through London in my way here, and,, 
everybody wondered I could leave them, they were 
so full of speculations upon the great event which 
lately happened ;•* but I am of opinion some time 
will be necessary to produce any consequences. 
Some consequences will certainly follow ; but time 
must ripen matters for them. I could send you many 
speculations of my own and others upon this subject, 
but it is too nice a subject for me to handle in a post 
letter. It is not everybody who ought to have liberty 
to abuse their superiors ; if a man has so much wit 
as to get the majority of mankind on his side he is 
often safe ; or if he is known to have talents that can 
make an abuse stick close he is still safer. You 
may say where is the occasion of abusing anybody t 
1 never did in my life ; but you have often told truth 
of persons who would rather you had abused them 
in the grossest manner. 

I may say in parliament that we are impoverished 
at home and rendered contemptible abroad, because 
nobody will care to call upon me to prove it ; but I 
do not know whether I may venture to put that in a 
letter, at least in a letter to a disaffected person : 
such you will be reputed as long as you live ; after 
your death perhaps you may stand rectus in curia. 

I met our friend Pope in town ; he is as sure to be 
there in a bustle as a porpus in a storm. He told 
me that he would retire to Twickenham for a fort- 
night ; hut I doubt it much. Since I found by your 
last that your hand and your head are both in so 
good a condition, let me hear from you sometimes. 
And do not be discouraged that I send you nothing 
worth reading now. I have talked with nobody for 
some time past but farmers and ploughmen; when 
I come into good company again I may possibly b« 
less insipid ; but in whatever condition 1 am I shall 
always be most ambitious of your friendship and 
most desirous of your esteem, being mos^ faithfully 
and sincerely, dear sir, your obedient hqmble ser- 
vant, Bathurst. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Deanery-house, December 15, 1737. 
Mr. Faulkner, — The short treatise that I here send 
you enclosed was put into my hands by a very worthy 
person [Alexander Macaulay, esq.], of much ancient 
learning, as well as knowledge in the laws of both 
kingdoms. He is likewise a most loyal subject to 
king George, and wholly attached to the Hanover 
family, and is a gentleman of as many virtues as I 
have anywhere met. However, it seems he cannot 
be blind or unconcerned at the mistaken conduct 
of his country in a point of the highest importance 
to its welfare. He has learnedly shown, from the 
practice of all wise nations in past and late ages, 
that tillage was the great principle and foundation of 
th nr wealth, and recommends the practice of it to 
this kingdom with the most weighty reasons. He 
mentions the prodigious sums sent out yearly for 
importing all sorts of corn, in the miserable money- 
less cr nditlon we are now in. To which I cannot 
but add that, in reading the resolutions of the last 
sessions, I have observed in several papers that the 
honourable house of commons seem to be of the 
same sentiment, although the increase of tillage may 

• Madame la Touche, a French lady. 

* The death of queen Caroline, on Sunday evening, Nr ro« 
berao, 1737. 
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by of adTuitage to the clergy; 'whom I conotive to 
he as loyal a body of men to the present king and 
laraily as any in the nation ; and by the great pro* 
vidence of God it is so ordered that, if the clergy be 
furly dealt with, whatever increases their mainte* 
nance will more largely increase the estates of the 
landed men and the profits of their farmers. 

I desire you, Mr. Faulkner, to print the treatise 
in a fair letter and a good paper. I am your faithful 
friend and servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO DR. CLANCY. 

Deanery-house, Christmas-day, 1737. 
Si*, — S ome friend of mine lent me a comedy,* which 
I am told was written by you : I read it carefully, 
with much pleasure, on account both of the charac- 
ters and the moral. I have no interest with the 
people of the playhouse, else 1 should gladly re- 
commend it to them. I send you a small present,** 
in such gold as will not give you trouble to change ; 
for I much pity your loss of sight, which if it pleased 
God to let you enjoy, your other talents might have 
been your honest support, and have eased you of 
your present confinement. I am, sir, your well- 
wishing friend and humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

I know not who lent me the play ; if it came from 
you I will send it back to-morrow. 

This letter and the packet were sealed with the head 
of Socrates. 


FROM L.ADY HOWTH. 

Deceml>er 2fi, 1737. 

Dear Sir, — Knowing you to be very poor I have 
sent you a couple of wild-ducks, a couple of par- 
tridges, a side of vension, and some plover, which 
will help to keep your house this Christmas. You 
may make a miser’s feast, and drink your blue-eyed 
nymph*^ in a bumper, as we do the drapier; and 
when these are out let me know, and you shall have 
a fresh supply. I have sent them by a blackguard, 
knowing you to be of a very generous temper, 
though very poor. My lord and husband joins with 
me in wishing you a merry Christmas, and many of 
them ; and am sincerely your aifectionate friend and 
sea-nymph. 

If I signed my name, and the letter should be found, 
you and I might be suspected. 


FROM DR. CLANCY. 

December 27, 1737. 

Reverend Sir, — When I strive to express the 
thorough sense I have of your humanity and good- 
ness, my attempt ceases in admiration of them. You 
have favoured my performance with some degree of 
approbation, and you have considered ray unfor- 
tunate condition by a mark of your known bene- 
volence ; from my very soul I sincerely thank you. 
That approbation, which in some more happy periods 
of my life would have made me proud even to vanity, 
has now in my distress comforted and soothed my 
misery. 

If I did not fear being troublesome I should do 
myself the honour of waiting upon you if you will 
■ ** The Sharper,” the principal character of which perform- 
•nce was designed to represent colonel Chartres 

«» Tills packet contained five pounds in small pieces of gold of 
different Kinds, of which the largest did not exceed tiie value 
of five shillingB. 

« Dr. Clancy had pursued the study of nliysic, and was pa- 
trouis^ by Or. Helsham ; but having lost his sight by a cold in 
1787, before he could regularly engage in the business of his 
proi'ecdon, he kept a Latin school for his support. 

^ Lady Howlh having very siiarkling blue-grey eyes, Dr. 
Swift used to distinguish her by the name of ” the blue eyed 
oympb.” 
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be pleased to permit me to do so. At any time J 
am ready to obej your command ; and am, with the 
utmost respect and gratitude, sir, your roost obliged 
humble servant, Mic. Clancy. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Deanery-house, Dublin, January 6, 1738. 
Si*, — I have often mentioned to you an earnest de- 
sire I had, and still have, to record the merit and 
services of the lord -mayor, Humphrey French, whom 
I often desired, after his mayoralty, to give me an 
account of many passages that happened in his 
mayoralty, and which he has often put off on the 
pretence of his forgetfulness, but in reality of his 
modesty : I take him to be a hero in his kind, and 
that he ought to be imitated by all liis successors, as 
far as their genius can reach. I desire you there lore 
to inquire among all his friends whom you are ac- 
quainted with to press them to give you the par- 
ticulars of what they can remember, not only during 
the general conduct of his life, wherever he had any 
power or authority in the city, but particularly from 
Mr. Maple, who was his intimate friend, who knew 
him best, and could give the most just character of 
himself and his actions. 

When I shall have got a sufficient information of 
all these particulars, I will, although I am oppressed 
with age and infirmities, stir up all the little spirit I 
can raise to give the public an account of that great 
patriot; and propose him as an example to all future 
magistrates, in order to recommend his virtues to 
this miserable kingdom, I am, sir, your very humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, January 17, 173s. 

Mv DEAR OLD Friend,^ i have for almost three yean^ 
past been only the shadow of my former self, with 
years and sickness, and rage against all public pro- 
ceedings, especially in this miserable oppressed 
country. I have entirely lost my memory, except 
when it is roused by perpetual subjects of vexation. 
Mr. Richardson, who is your manager in your so- 
ciety of Londonderry, tells me he hears you are in 
tolerable health and good spirits. I lately saw him, 
and he said he intended soon to wait on you in Lon- 
don. He is a gentleman of very good abilities, and 
a member of parliament here. He comes often to 
town, and then I never fail of seeing him at the 
deanery, where we constantly drink your health. I 
have not been out of doors ftirther than my garden 
for several months, and, unless the summer will 
assist me, I believe there will be the end of my 
travels. Our friend Lewis has written to me once 
or twice, and makes the same complaint that I do, 
so that you are the heartiest person of the three. I 
luckily call to mind an affair that many of my friends 
have pressed me to. There is a church-living in 
your gift, and upon your society lands, which is now 
possessed by one Dr. Squire, who is so decayed 
that he cannot possibly live a month. This living, 
I am told, is about 120L, or something more, a-yeur ; 
I remember I got it for him by the assistance of sir 
William Withers and you ; and since it is now likely 
to be so soon vacant, I insist upon it that if Dr 
Squire dies you will bestow it to Mr. William 
Dunkin, a clergyman upon whose character I have 
lately taken him into my favour. He is a gentleman 
of much wit, and the best English, as well as Latin, 
poet in this kingdom ; he has 1001. a-year from our 
university, to be continued till he is provided for. 
He is a pious regular man, highly esteemed ; but 
our bishops, like yours, have little regard for such 
accomplishmento while they have any dunces ut 
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nephews or cousins. I therefore charge you to use 
our influence and authority that Mr. Dunkin may 
are this church -liying upon the decease of Dr. 
Squire; because you know that my talent was a 
little (or rather too much) turned to poetry ; but he 
is wiser than I because he writes no satires, whereby 
you know well enough how many great people ^ I 
disobliged, and suffered by angering great people in 
favour. Farewell, my dear friend of thirty years* 
standing. How many friends have we lost since 
our acquaintance began 1 I desire you will present 
my most humble service and respect to my lord and 
lady Oxford. I am ever, with great affection and 
esteem, dear sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift. 

My kind love and service to Mr. Pope when you see 
him, and to my old true friend, and yours, Mr. 
Lewis. 

To show my memory gone, I wrote this letter a week 
ago, and thought it was sent, till I found it this 
morning, which is January 28, 1738. 

TO MISS RICHARDSON. 

January 28, 178S. 

Madam, — I must begin my correspondence by letting 
you know that your uncle is the most unreasonable 
person I was ever acquainted with ; and next to 
him you are the second, although I think impar- 
tially that you are worse than he. I never had the 
honour and happiness of seeing you, nor can ever 
expect it, unless you make the first advance by 
coming up to town, where I am confined by want 
of health ; and my travelling days are over. I find 
you follow your uncle’s steps by maliciously bribing 
a useless man, who can never have it in his power 
to serve or divert you. I have indeed continued a 
very long friendship with alderman Barber, who is 
governor of the London Society about your parts; 
whereon Mr. Richardson [of Kilmacduac] came to 
the deanery, although it was not in my power to do 
him the least good office further than writing to the 
alderman. However, your uncle came to me several 
times, and I believe, after several invitations, dined 
with me once or twice. This was all the provocation 
I ever gave him, but he had revenge in his breast, 
and you shall hear how he gratified it. First, he 
was told “ that my ill stomach, and a giddiness 1 
was subject to, forced me, in some of those fits, to 
take a spoonful of usquebaugh : ** he discovered 
where I bought it, and sent me a dozen bottles, 
which cost him 3/. He next was told “ that, as 1 
never drank malt-liquors, so 1 was not able to drink 
Dublin claret without mixing it with a little sweet 
Spanish wine:” he found out the merchant with 
whom I deal, by the treachery of my butler, and 
sent me twelve dozen pints of that wine, for which 
he paid 6/. But what can I say of a man who, some 
years before I ever saw him, was loading me every 
season with salmons, that surfeited myself and all my 
visitors, whereby it is plain that his malice reached 
to all my friends as well as myselft At last, to 
complete his ill designs, he must needs force his 
niece into the plot, because it can be proved that you 
are his prime minister, and so ready to encourage 
him in his bad proceedings that you have been his 
partaker and second in mischief by sending me half 
a dozen of shirts, although 1 never once gave you the 
least cause of displeasure. And what is worse^ the 
few ladies that come to the deanery assure m^they 
never saw so flne linen, or better worked up, or 
more exactly fitted. It is a happiness they were 
not stockings, for then you would have known the 
length of my foot. Upon the whole, madam, I must 
deal so plainly as to repeat that you are more cruel 


even than your uncle ; to such a degree that, if mv 
health and a good summer can put it in my power 
to travel to Summerseat, I must take that Journey 
on purpose to expostulate with you for all the un 
provoked injuries you have done me. 1 have seen 
some persons who live in your neighbourhood, from 
whom I have inquired into your character ; but 1 • 
found you had bribed them all by never sending 
them any such dangerous presents ; for they swore 
to me ** that you were a lady adorned with all per- 
fections, such as virtue, prudence, wit, humour, ex- 
cellent conversation, and even good housewifery 
which last is seldom the talent of ladies in this 
kingdom. But I take so ill your manner of treating 
me that I shall not believe one syllable of what they 
said, until 1 have it by letter under your own hand. 
Our common run of ladies here dare not read be- 
fore a man, and much less dare to write, for fear (as 
their expression is) of being exposed. So that, when 
I see any of your sex, if they be worth mending, I 
beat them all, call them names, until they leave off 
their follies and ask pardon. And therefore, be- 
cause princes are said to have long hands, I wish I 
were a prince with hands long enough to beat you 
at this distance, for all your faults, particularly your 
ill treatment of me. However, I will conclude with 
charity. May you never give me cause to change, 
in any single article, the opinion and idea I have of 
your person and qualities ! may you ever long con- 
tinue the delight of your uncle and your neighbours 
round, who deserve your good will, and of all who 
have merit enough to distinguish you ! 

I am, with great respect and the highest esteem, 
madam, your most obedient and most obliged humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Duke*Btrcot, Westminster, February 14, 1738. 
Madam, — I must answer a letter I never received. 
The dean tells me you wrote to me ; but the seas or 
the postmasters are in possession of the manuscript. 
Should it fall into Curll’s hands it may come into 
print, and then I must answer it in print, which 
will give me a happy opportunity of lotting the 
world know how much I am your admirer and 
servant. 

I agree entirely with the person who writes three 
or four paragraphs in the dean’s letter. Humour 
and wit are, like gold and silver, in great plenty in 
Ireland ; nor is there anybody that wants either but 
that abominable dean, the bane of all learning, 
sense, and virtue. I wish we had him here to 
punish him for his various offences, particularly for 
his abhorrence of the dear dear fashions of this polite 
age. Pray, madam, send him, and you will hear 
what a simple figure he will make among the great 
men of our island, who are every day improving 
themselves in all vduable qualities and noble prin- 
ciples. 

I rejoice to hear your fair daughter is in health. 

I am, to her and you, a most obedient hum le ser- 
vant, Obrext. 

FROM CHEVALIER RAMSAY. 

Paris, Pebroary SO, 1738. 

I SEND you here enclosed the bill of lading for the 
small box of books 1 wrote of to you some time ago. 

1 shall be glad to hear you received them, much 
more to know if the perusal pleased you : no man 
having a higher idea of your talents, genius, and 
capacity, than he who is, with great respect, reve- 
rend sir, your most humble and most obedient ser- 
vant, A. Ramsay. 
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PROM MISS RrCHARD 80 N.g 

Summeraeat, Feliruary SS. 178t. 
Sib,-— 1 waa favoured some time ago with your most 
obliging letter, wherein you are pleased to say so 
many civil things to me that I have been altogether 
at a loss how to make proper acknowledgments for 
• the honour you have done me. The commendations 
you are so good as to bestow uj)on me would make 
my vanity insufferable to my neighbours if I were 
not conscious that I do not deserve them j and al- 
though I shall always account it a great unhappiness 
to me that I never have been in your company, yet 
this advantage I have from it, that my faults are un- 
known to you. If I have anything commendable 
about me I sincerely own myself indebted to you 
for it, !:aving endeavoured as much as I could to 
model myself by the useful instructions that are to 
be gathered from your works ; for which my sex in 
general (although I believe some of them do not 
think so) is highly obliged to you. The opinion you 
are pleased to entertain of me I fancy is owing to my 
uncle's partiality, who has frequently been so kind 
as to take pains to make persons unacquainted with 
me think better of me than afterwards they found I 
deserved. I have great reason to complain of his 
treatment in this particular ; but in all others I have 
met with so much kindness from him that I must 
think it my duty to lay hold of every opportunity 
that falls in my way to oblige him. Sir, you have it 
in your power to give me one, by making him a visit 
at Summerseat, where all the skill I have in house- 
keeping should be employed to have everything in 
that manner that would be most pleasing to you, 
which I know is the most agreeable service I could 
do for him. You are pleased to wish in your letter 
that you had hands long enough to beat me. What 
an honour and happiness would I esteem it to be 
thought worthy of your correction ! But I fear you 
would find my faults so numerous that you would 
think me one of those ladies that do not deserve to 
be mended. 

Your letter would have given me the greatest 
pleasure of anything I have ever met with, had it 
not been for the complaints you make of your 
health, which give me a most sensible concern, as 
they ought to do everybody that has any regard for 
this kingdom. I hope the good weather will set you 
right, and that the summer will induce you to visit 
this northern part of the world. I fear I have by 
this time tired out your patience with female imper- 
tinence, and given you too great reason to change 
the favourable thoughts you did me the honour to 
entertain of me : I will forbear to be longer trouble- 
some to you, only I beg leave to add my best wishes 
for your good health, ^at you may live many years 
to be a blessing to mankind in general, and this 
country in particular. I am, with the highest es- 
teem and greatest respect, sir, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Kath. Richardson. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

March 8, 1718- 

Sir, — S ome of my friends wonder very much at your 
delaying to publish that treatise of “ Polite Con- 
versation," «c., when you so often desired that I 
should hasten to correct the several copies you sent 
me, which, as ill as 1 have been, and am still, I de- 
spatched as fast as I got them. I expect you would 
finish it immediately and send it to me ; I hope you 
have observed all the corrections. I hear you have 
not above four or five pages remaining. I find 
people think you are too negligent ; and if you delay 
onger what you fear may come to pass, that the 
> Allerv^ard Mrs. Platt. 


English edition may come over before you have your 
own ready. I am your humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin. March 9, 1738 

My dear and constant Friend, — I received yours 
of February 1 1th, and find with great pleasure th»t 
we preserve the same mutual affection we ever pro- 
fessed, as well as the same principles in church und 
state. As to what you hint, as if I were not cautious 
enough in making recommendations, you know I 
have conversed too long with ministers to oflfend 
upon that article, which I never did but once, and 
that when I was a beginner. You may remember 
that, on Mr. Addison*s desire, I applied to my lord- 
treasurer Oxford in favour of Mr. Steele, and his 
lordship gave me a gentle rebuke, which cured me 
for ever : although I got many employments for my 
friends where no objection could be made, yet 
I confess that Dr. Delany, the most eminent 
preacher we have, is a very unlucky recommender ; 
for he forced me to countenance Pilkington, intro- 
duced him to me, and praisetl the wit, virtue, and 
humour of him and his wife ; whereas he proved 
the fallest rogue, and she the most profligate whore 
in either kingdom. She was taken in the fact by 
her own husband ; he is now suing for a divorce, 
and will not compass it ; she is suing for a main- 
tenance, and he has none to give her. As to Mr. 
Richardson, his father was a gentleman, and his 
eldest brother is a dean. Their father had but a 
small fortune ; your manager was the younger son ; 
he has an excellent understanding in business, with 
some share of learning ; his prudence obliges him to 
keep fair with all parties, which, in this kingdom, 
is necessary for one who has to deal with numbers, 
as the business of your society requires. It is his 
interest to deal justly with your corporation, because 
people who envy his employment would be ready 
enough to complain ; and yet, although he has a 
good estate, I have not heard him taxed with any 
unjust means in procuring it. He is a bachelor, 
like you and me, and lives with a maiden niece, 
who is a young woman of very good sense and dis- 
cretion. He is a member of the house of commons, 
and acts as smoothly there as he does in the country. 
I am so long upon this because I believe it will give 
you a true notion of the man ; and if you find, by 
his management, that he gives you, who are the 
governor, any cause of complaint, let me know the 
particulars, which I will farther inquire into. I 
must next say something of Mr. Dunk in. I 
told you he was a man of genius, and the best poet 
we have, and you know that is a trade wherein I 
have meddled too much for my quiet, as well as my 
fortune ; but I find it generally agreed that he is a 
thorough churchman in all regards. His aunt, to 
whom he was legal heir, bequeathed her wliole estate 
to his university, only leaving him an allowance of 
70/. per annum to support him till he was better 
provided for ; but I prevailed on the provost and 
fellows to make it 100/. a-year. Yesterday I sent 
for Mr. Dunkin, and catechised him strictly on his 
principles, and was fully satisfied in them by him- 
self, as I was before by many of his friends ; there- 
fore I insist that you shall think of nobody else, 
much less of Mr. Lloyd, who is not to be compared 
in any one view. Dr. Squire may linger out for 
some time, as consumptive people happen lo do, but 
is past hopes of recovery. My dear friend, I can- 
not struggle with disorders as well as you, for, as I 
am older, my deafness is very vexatious, and my 
memory almost entirely gone, except what I retain 
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of former timet and friends, betides frequent returns 
of that cruel giddineta which you have seen me 
under, although not as yet with so much violence. 
You, God be praised, keep your memory and hear- 
ing, and your health is much better than mine, be- 
bides the assistance of much abler physicians. If 
you know Dr. Mead pray present him with my 
most humble service and grateful acknowledgments 
of hit favours. Dear Mr. Alderman, why do you 
make excuses for writing long letters T I now no- 
body who writes better, or with more spirit, with 
our memory as entire as a young man of wit and 
umour. I repeat that you present my most humble 
service to my lord and lady Oxford, and my old 
friend Mr. Lewis. What is become of Mr. Fordt 
Is he alive t I never hear from him. We thank 
your good city for the present it sent us of a brace 
of monsters called blasters, or blasphemers, or bac- 
chanalians (as they are here called in print), whereof 
Worsdail the painter, and one Lints (a painter too 
as I hear), are the leaders. Pray God bless you, my 
dear friend, and let us have a correspondence as 
long as I live. I am ever, most dear sir, your con- 
stant esteemer and most obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

I have five old small silver medals of Caesar’s, very 
|)lain, with the inscription : they were found in 
an old churchyard. Would my lord Oxford think 
them worth taking 1 

FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London. March IS. 1738- 

Most dear and honoured Friend, — It was with 
great pleasure I received yours of the bth of March, 
with the state of your health, which was the more 
agreeable as it contradicted the various reports we 
had of you ; for you remember that our newspapers 
take the privilege of killing all persons they do not 
like as often as they please. I have had the honour 
to be decently interred about six times in their 
weekly memoirs, which I have always read with 
great satisfaction. 

I am very well satisfied with your character of 
Mr. Dunkin, and desire that he would immediately 
draw a petition in form, directed to the governor, 
&c., which petition I desire that you only would 
underwrite, with your recommendation, and a cha- 
racter of him, which you will please to send to me, 
to be made use of at my discretion. He need not 
come over, but inform me as soon as possible of 
Dr. Squire’s death. 

I have made your compliments to lord and lady 
Oxford, who are both well, and rejoiced to hear of 
your health. They give you their thanks for your 
remembrance, and are your faithful friends. 

His lordship is very well pleased with your pre- 
sent of the medals, and desires you will send them 
by the first safe hand that comes over. Is it not 
shocking that that noble lord, who has no vices 
(except buying manuscripts and curiosities may be 
called 8o), has not a guinea in his pocket, and is 
selling a great part of his estate to pay his debts 1 
and that estate of his produces near 20,0001, a-year. 

I say, is it not shocking 1 But indeed most of our 
nobility with great estates are in the same way. My 
lord Burlington is now selling, in one article, 90001. 
a-year in Ireland, for 200,000/., which won’t pay his 
debts. 

Dr. Mead is proud of your compliments,* an^ re- 
turns his thanks ani service. 

Mr. Lewis I have not seen, but hear he is pretty 
well. 

Mr. Ford, 1 am told, is the must regular man 
* The dean had made Dr. Mead a present of IiIe works. 


living; for from hia lodgings to the Mall— to the 
Cocoa —to the tavern— 4o bed, is his constant t ourse. 

These cold winds of late have affected me ; but 
as the warm weather is coining on 1 hope to be 
better than I am, though 1 thank God 1 am now in 
better health than I have been in for many years. 
Among the other blessings I enjoy I am of a cheer- 
ful disposition, and 1 laugh, and am laughed at in 
my turn^ which helps off the tedious hours. 

I ho})e the spring will have a good effect upon 
you, and will help your hearing and other infirm- 
ities, and that 1 shall have the pleasure to hear so 
from your own hand. 

You will please to observe that I am proud of 
every occasion of showing my gratitude to you, sir, 
to whom I must ever own the greatest obligations. 

Pray God bless you and preserve you, and believe 
me always, dear sir, your most faithful and most 
obedient humble servant, John Bakbek. 

FROM DR. KING TO MR. DEANE SWIFT.* 

St. Mary-hall. Oxou, March 15, 1738. 
Sir, — I did not receive your letter of the 4th till 
yesterday. It was sent after me to London, and 
from thence returned to Oxford. 

I am much concerned that I cannot see you before 
you go to Ireland, because I intended to have sent 

you a packet for the dean. It has been no fault 
oi mine that he has not heard from me. I have 
written two letters for him (both enclosed to Mrs. 
Whiteway) since I received the manuscript from 
lord Orrery. I wrote again to Mrs. White way, 
when 1 was last week in London, to acquaint 
her that I would write to the dean by a friend 
of mine who is going for Ireland in a few days, 

I do not wonder my letters by the post have been 
intercepted, since they wholly related to the pub- 
lication of which I am assured is a matter 

by no means agreeble to some of our great men, nor 
indeed to some of the dean’s particular friends in 
London. In short, I have been obliged to defer this 
publication till I can have the dean’s answer to 
satisfy the objections which have been made by 
some of his friends, I had likewise a particular 
reason of my own for deferring this wprk a few 
months, which I have acquainted the dean with. 

I must beg the favour of you to leave behind you 
the copy of the “ Toast,” at least to show it to nobody 
in Ireland ; for as I am upon the point of accom- 
modating my suit, the publication of the book would 
greatly prejudice my affairs at this juncture. But 
this is a caution I believe I needed not have given 
you. 

Your friends in the hall are all well. We are 
now very full. 

Believe me to be, sir, your most affectionate and 
most humble servant, William Kino. 

Notwithstanding your letter I am still in some hopes 

of seeing you before you go for Ireland. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, March 81, 1738. 

My dear good old Friend in the best and worst 
TIMES, — Mr. Richardson is come to town, and stays 
only for a wind to take shipping for Chester, from 
whence he will hasten to attend you as his governor 
in London. I have told you that he is a very discreet, 
prudent gentleman, and I believe your society can 
never have a better for the station he is in. I shall 
see him some time to-day or to-morrow morning, 
and shall desire, with all his modesty, that he press 
you to write me a long letter if vour health will 

* Then at Monmouth. 

Swift’s *' History of tlie Four last Years of the Queen * 
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permit, which I believe Is better than mine, for I 
have a constant giddiness in my head, and, what is 
more vexatious, as constant a deafness. I forget 
everything but old friendship and old opinions. I 
did desire you that you would, at your leisure, visit 
the few friends I have left; 1 mean those of them 
• with whom you have any acquaintance, as my lord 
and lady Oxford, my lord Bathurst, the countess of 
Granville, my lord and lady Carteret, my lord Wors- 
ley, my dear friend Mr. Pope, and Mr. Lewis, who 
alwaj-s loved both you and me. My lord Masham 
and some others have quite dropped and forgot me. 
Is lord Masham’s son good for anything t I did 
never like his disposition or education. Have you 
quite forgot your frequent promises of coming over 
hither, and pass a summer in attending your govern- 
ment in Derry and Colrane as well as your visitation 
at the deanery t the last must be for half the months 
of your stay. Let me know what is become of my 
lord Bolingbroke — how and where he lives, and 
whether you ever expect he will come home. Here 
has run about a report that the duke of Ormond has 
an intention, and some countenance, to come from 
his banishment, which 1 would be extremely glad to 
find confirmed. That glorious exile has suffered more 
for his virtues than ever the greatest villain did from 
the cruelest tyrant. I desire and insist that Mr. 
Dunkin may have the church-living upon Dr. Squire’s 
decease, who I am still assured cannot long hold out ; 
and 1 take it for granted that Mr. Richardson will 
have no objection against him. God preserve and 
bless you, my dear friend. I am ever, with true 
esteem and friendship, your most obedient humble 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

April 2, 1738. 

I WRITE by the same post that I received your very 
obliging letter. The consideration that you show 
toward me, in the just apprehension that any news 
of the deaa’s condition might alarm me, is most kind 
and generous. The very last post I wrote to him a 
long letter, little suspecting him in that dangerous 
circumstance. 1 was so far from fearing his health 
that I was proposing schemes and-hoping possibilities 
for our meeting once more in this world. 1 am weary 
of it, and shall have one reason more, and one of the 
strongest that nature can give me (even when she is 
shaking my weak frame to pieces), to be willing to 
leave this world when our dear friend is on the edge 
of the other. Yet I hope, I would fain hope, he may 
yet hover a while on the brink of it, to preserve to 
this wretched age a relic and example of the last. 

FROM MR. MACAULAY.* 

April 13, 1738, 

Reverend Sib, — I have received your letter of this 
date, and will wait upon you to-morrow morning. 
1 am extremely sorry to find you meet with anything 
that affects or perplexes you. I hope I shall never 
be guilty of such black ingratitude as to omit any 
opportunity of doing you every good office in my 
power. 

I am, with the greatest esteem and gratitude, rev. 
sir, your most obliged and most obedient servant, 
Alexander M‘Aolay. 

» Author of ** A Treatise on Tillage.” and of a pamphlet in 
favour of the tithes of the clergy, called Property Inviolable.” 
To this pamphlet the dean alludes in the clause of his will 
where he leaves Mr. Macaulay ‘'the gold box in which the 
freedom of Dublin was pesent^ to me, as a testimony of the 
esteem and love I have Kn* him, on account of his great learn- 
ing, fine natural parts, unaffected piety and benevolence, and 
his truly hooour tble zeal in defence of the legal rights of the 
clergy, in opposition to all their unprovoked oppression.” 


DR. KINO TO MR. DEANE SWIFT. 

St. Mary-hall, Oxon. April 25, 1738. 
Dear Sir,— I have just received your lettei by Mr. 
Birt, for which I thank you. It is now more than a 
month since I wrote to Mrs. Whiteway to acquaint the 
dean with the difficulties 1 met with in regard to the 
publication of his history, and to desire his advice 
and directions in what manner I should jiroceed. 
1 have not yet had any answer, and till I receive one 
1 can do nothing more. I may probably hear from 
Ireland before you leave Monmouth, in which case 
I may trouble you with a packet. 

1 am pretty much of your opinion about the old 
poets, and perhaps may confirm you in your whimsies 
(as you call them) when I have the pleasure of seeing 
you here again. I heartily wish you a good journey 
and voyage : but methinks I can hardly excuse you 
for having been so long absent from us. I wish you 
had returned to this place, though for one week, be- 
cause 1 might have talked over with you all the affair 
of the “ History,” about which I have been much 
condemned, and no wonder, since the dean has con- 
tinually expressed his dissatisfaction that 1 have so 
long delayed the publication of it. However, I have 
been in no fault : on the contrary, I have consulted 
the dean’s honour and the safety of his person. In 
a word, the publication of this work, as excellent as 
it is, would involve the printer, publisher, author, 
and every one concerned, in the greatest difficulties 
if not in a certain ruin, and therefore it will be ab- 
solutely necessary to omit some of the characters. 

I thank you for the promise you make me con- 
cerning “ The Toast.” 

Your friends here are all well. Believe me, dear 
sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

William Kino. 

FROM MISS RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Belturbet, May 6, 1738. 

Dear Madam. — 1 received the favour of your letter 
last post. 1 was deprived of having that pleasure 
sooner by removing from Surnrnerseat to this place 
the beginning of last month, where I was sent for by 
my father to attend him in a tit of the gout, of wliich 
he has been very ill these three months past. My 
sister, who takes care of him and his family, being 
near the time of her lying-in, I trouble you with this 
account that you may know how 1 am engaged at 
present, which 1 fear will prevent me having an 
opportunity of waiting upon you before my uncle 
returns. 

I most humbly thank you for your kind invitation, 
and do heartily wish it were any way in my power 
to let you know the grateful sense I liuvc of my ob- 
ligations to you. I hope the dean of St. Patrick’s 
is very well ; it would have given me infinite plea- 
sure to have had the honour of being in his company 
with you. 

When I parted with my uncle he proposed to 
make but a short stay in England at this time ; and 
at his return he intended to leave nothing undone 
that he could think of to prevail with the dean and 
you to spend some time at his house this summer. 
1 hope you will be so good as to give him all the 
assistance you can to persuade the dean to take that 
jaunt : I really believe it would do him great service 
08 to his health : I please myself greatly with the 
thoughts of having you there, and your daughter, 
whom I believe to be a very accomplished young 
lady, having had the happiness to be educated under 
your direction. 1 beg you will make my compli- 
ments to her; and be assured that 1 am, with great 
I respect, madam, your moBt obedient and most humblf 
servant, Kath. RiJiiAHUsoN. 
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TO MISS HAMILTON* OF CALEDON. 

Deanery-houie, Dublin, luue 8, 1788. 
Madam, — Some days ago my lord Orrery had the 
assurance to show me a letter of yours to him, where 
you did me the honour to say many things in my 
favour; I read the letter with great delight, but at 
the same time I reproached his lordship for his pre- 
sumption in pretending to take a lady from me who 
had made so many advances and confessed herself to 
be nobody’s goddess but mine. However, he had 
the boldness to assure me that he had your consent 
to take him for a husband. I therefore command 
you never to accept him without my leave, under 
my own hand and seal. And as I do not know any 
lady in this kingdom of so good sense or so many 
accomplishments, I have at last, with a heavy heart, 
permitted him to make himself the happiest man in 
the world ; for I know no fault in him except his 
treacherous dealing with me. 

Pray God make you happy in yourselves and each 
other, and believe me to be, with the truest esteem 
and respect, madam, your most obedient and obliged 
servant, Jonathan Swift. 

I have neither mourning paper nor gilt at this time, 
and if I had I could not tell which I ought to 
choose. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

June 13, 1736. 

Dear Sir, — I am engaged to-morrow at dinner, but 
I will try to put it off, and send you word in the 
morning whether I can meet Mrs. Whiteway or not. 
To show you what a generous rival I am (now I am 
sure of the lady), I should be glad to carry down a 
letter from you to my mistress on Friday. She never 
drinks any wine ; but she told me the other day, to 
do you good she would drink a bottle. I wish you 
would insist on it, that I might see whether wine 
would alter the sweetness of her temper, for I am sure 
nothing else can. 

I rejoice to find there is some little amendment in 
your health, and I pray God to increase it. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

June 29, 173b. 

Dear Sir, — T have but this paper left, and how can 
1 employ it better than in triumphing over my rival t 
Mea est Lavinia conjxix. To-morrow Miss Hamilton 
gives me her heart and hand for ever. Do I live to 
see the day when toupets, coxcomical lords, powdered 
squires, and awkward beaux, join with the dean of 
St. Patrick’s in loss of one and the same object! 
My happiness is too great, and in pity to you I will 
add no more than that 1 hope to see grief for this 
loss strongly wrote in your face even twenty years 
hence. Adieu : your generous rival. Orrery. 

FROM MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

London, July 8, 1738. 

Most honoured and worthy Sir, — I have deferred 
answering the favours of yours of the 9th and Jlst 
of March, in hopes to have something to entertain 
you with, and I have succeeded in my wishes, for I 
am sure I give you great pleasure when I tell you 
the enclosed I received from the hands of my lord 
Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope, your dearest friends. 
My lord has been here a few days, and is come to 
sell Dawley, to pay his debts ; and he will return to 
France, where, I am told he is writing the ** Hiitory 
of his Own Times,” which I heartily rejoice at 

• Miss Hamilton of Caledon in the county of Tyrone, a great 

heiress in her own right, with every virtue and accomplishment 
lo adorn her sex. | 


(though 1 am not likely to live to see It published), 
because so able a hand can do notliing but what must 
be instructive and entertaining to the next genera- 
tion. His lordship is fat and fair, in high spiriu, 
but joins with you and all good men to lament our 
present unhappy situation. Mr. Pope has a cold, 
and complains, but he is very well ; so well that he , 
throws out a twelvepenny touch in a week or ten 
days with as much ease as a friend of ours formerly 
used to roast the enemies of their country. 

The report of the duke of Ormond’s return is with- 
out foundation. His grace is very well in health 
and lives in a very handsome manner, and has Mr. 
Kelly with him as his chaplain, the gentleman who 
escaped out of the Tower. A worthy friend of yours 
and mine passed through Avignon about a month 
since, and dined with his grace, from whom 1 have 
what I tell you. 

I hear nothing of Dr. Squire’s departure : I believe 
I may say that matter is secured for Mr. Dunkin. 

1 have seen lord and lady Oxford, who make you 
their compliments. He thanks you for your medals. 

I believe I told you he is selling Wimple to pay off 
a debt of 100,000/. That a man without any vice 
should run out such a sum is monstrous. It must 
be owing to the roguery of his stewards, and his in- 
dolency, which is vice enough. 

Lord Bathurst is heartily yours ; so is Mr. Lewis, 
who wears apace, and the more (would you believe 
it!) since the loss of his wife. 

I do not see lord in an age ; his son is married, 

and proves bad enough ; ill-natured and proud, and 
very little in him. Our friend Ford lives in the same 
way, as constant as the sun, from the Cocoa-tree to 
the park, to the tavern, to bed, &e. 

So far in the historical way, to obey your several 
commands. You will now give me leave to hope this 
will find you free from all your complaints, and that 
I shall have the great pleasure of seeing it very 
quickly under your own hand. I thank God I am 
better than I have been many years, but yet have 
many complaints, for my asthma sticks close by me, 
but less gout than formerly, so that, though I cannot 
walk far, I ride daily, and eat and drink heartily at 
noon ; and imputfls my being so much better to my 
drinking constantly the asses’ milk, which is the best 
specific we have. I wish to God you would try it ; 

1 am sure it would do you much good. I take it 
betimes in the morning, which certainly gives me a 
little sleep, and often a small breathing or sweat. 

If Mr. Richardson has not made you his acknow- 
ledgments for your great favour and friendship to 
him he is much to blame, for to you he owes the 
continuance of his employment. An alderman of 
Derry came from thence on purpose to attach him, 
and he had many articles of impeachment ; and I 
believe he had twenty out of twenty-four of our 
society against him : and the cry has been against 
him for two or three years past, and I had no way to 
save him many times, but only by saying that while 
1 had the honour to preside in that chair I would 
preserve the great privilege every Englishman had, 
of being heard before he was condemned; and I 
never put any question i^inst him while he was in 
Ireland. Well, he came, and, after a long and tedious 
hearing of both sides, the society were of opinion 
that he had acted justly and honourably in his office. 

1 do not deal in politics ; I have left them oS a 
long while, only we talk much of war, which 1 do 
not believe a word on. A fair lady in German}’* 
has put the king in a good humour they say. 

I shall trouble you no more at present, but to 
assure you I never think of you but with the utmost 

■ Ameliii Sophia von Walmoden, countfss of YarniOLtU. 
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pleasure, and iFrink your health daily, and heartily 
p-ay for your long, long life, as you are an honour ta 
your country, and will be the glory of the present 
and succeeding ages. 

I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, John Bakbbb. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

Thursday, July IS, 17BS. 

Si«, — I desire you will print the following paper in 
what manner you think most proper. You see my 
design in it ; I believe no man had ever more diffi- 
culty or less encouragement to bestow his whole for- 
tune for a charitable use. I am your humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 

It is known enough that the above-named doctor 
has, by his last will and testament, bequeathed his 
whole fortune (except some legacies) to build and 
endow an hospital, in or near this city, for the sup- 
port of lunatics, idiots, and those they call incurables ; 
but the difficulty he lies under is, that his whole for- 
tune consists in mortgages on lands and other the 
like securities ; for as to purchasing a real estate in 
lands, for want of active friends he finds it impos- 
sible ; so that, much against his will, if he should 
call in all his money lent, he knows not where to find 
a convenient estate in a tolerable part of the king- 
dom which can be bought ; and in the mean time his 
whole fortune must lie dead in the hands of bankers. 
The great misfortune is that there seems not so much 
public virtue left among us as to have any regard for 
a charitable design, because none but the aforesaid 
unfortunate objects of charity will be the better for 
it. However, the said doctor, by calling in the several 
sums lie has lent, can be able, with some difficulty, 
to purchase three hundred pounds per annum in 
lands for the endowment of the said hospital, if those 
lands could be now purchased, otherwise he must 
leave it, as he has done in his will, to the care of his 
executors, who are very honest, wise, and consider- 
able gentlemen, his friends ; and yet he has known 
some of very fair and deserved credit prove very neg- 
ligent trustees. The doctor is now able to lend two 
thousand pounds, at five per cent., upon good secu- 
rity, of which the principal, after his decease, is to be 
disposed of by his executors, in buying lancls for the 
further endowment of the said hospital. 


FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 25, 1738. 

There are but very few things would give me a 
greater concern than the dean of St. Patrick’s be- 
coming indifterent toward me ; and yet I fear one of 
those few things is the cause 1 have not had a line 
from you since 1 came hither. I beseech you ease 
me of my present pain, by telling me that you are 
well ; that summer, which hath but lately reached 
us here, hath invited you, and tempted you to ride 
again. 

If anything occurs to you I can do that is agree- 
able to you, if you have the least inclination to 
oblige me, let me know of it. 

My hurry here is almost over ; but one affair or 
other will detain me till the latter end of October, if 
I get away then. I cannot say I pass my time dis- 
agreeably. I have had some opportunities of doing 
good offices ; and when I am not engaged by busi- 
ness I live with a few friends that I love, and love 
me, and, for the most part, go every week with one 
of them to the country for two or three days. 

Your friend Bolingbroke is well, and at present 
with Mr. Pope. I am told he has sold Dawley. Aider- 
man Barber, who has promised me to write to you 
bv the next post, tells me his lordship irniuired much 
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about you and your health. The alderman piay i his 
cards so as that his credit in the city daily increases. 
There is nothing but the vacancy wanted to put Mr. 
Dunkin in possession of the parish of Colrane. 

I hear you have seen Pope^s “ First Dialogue, 1 738." 
Have you seen his ** Universal Prayer 1” This “ Se- 
cond Dialogue," together with the copy of the in- 
scription intended by the old duchess of Marlborough 
for a statue she is to erect of queen Anne, and a few 
lines attributed to lord Chesterfield on another sub- 
ject, wait on you enclosed. 

Believe that I love as much as 1 admire you ; and 
that I am, with the most perfect respect, dear sir, 
your most obliged and most truly faithful servant, 
William Richardson. 

This packet goes franked by the secretary of the 
foreign office, who can frank any weight. 

I expect the prime-serjeant* here this night in his 
way to France 

LORD GOWER TO A FRIEND OF DEAN SWIFT. 

Trcntham, Augiisi I, 173S. 

Sir, — Mr. Samuel Johnson (author of “ London," a 
satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native of 
this country, and much respected by some worthy 
gentlemen in this neighbourhood, who are trustees 
of a charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is 
601. a-year, of which they are desirous to make him 
master ; but, unfortunately, he is not capable ot 
receiving their bounty, which would make him happy 
for life, by not being a master of arts ; >vhich, by the 
statutes of the school, the master of it must be. 

Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 
that I have interest enough in you to prevail upon 
you to write to dean Swift to persuade the univer- 
sity of Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting 
this poor man master of arts in their university. 
They highly extol the man's learning and probity, 
and will not be persuaded that the university will 
make any difficulty of conferring such a favour upon 
a stranger, if he is recommended by the dean. They 
say he is not afraid of the strictest examination, 
though he is off so long a journey, and will venture 
it if the dean thinks it necessary, choosing rather to 
die upon the road than he starved to death in trans^ 
latmg for booksellers, which has been his only sub- 
sistence for some time past. 

I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than 
these good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially 
as their election cannot be delayed longer than the 
11th of next month. If you see this matter in the 
same light as it appears to me, 1 hope you will burn 
this, and pardon me for giving you so much trouble 
about an impracticable thing ; but if you think there 
is a probability of obtaining the favour asked, I am 
sure your humanity and propensity to relieve merit 
in distress will incline you to serve the poor man, 
without my adding more to the trouble 1 have al- 
ready given you than assuring you that I am, with 
great truth, sir, your faithful servant, Gower. 


TO MR. RICHARDSON 

August 5, 1739. 

Sir, — It was not my want of friendship and esteem 
that hindered me from answering your several letters, 
but merely my disorders in point of health ; for 1 
am constantly giddy, and so deaf that your friend 
Mrs. White way has almost got into a consumption 
by bawling in my ears. I heartily congratulate with 
you on your triumph over your Irish enemies by a 

a Henry Singleton, esq., whom Dr. Swift appointed one o^ 
his executors. He was aiierwards lord chief-justice of the com 
mon pleas, which he resigned upon a |K>u8iou, and was ap- 
p jinted master of the rolls in Itelimd. 
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nemifu cotUtadiemte, I leaTe me rest of this paper 
to be filled by Mrs. Whiteway ; and am, with true 
esteem and gratitude, your most obedient and obliged 
■errant, Jonathan Swift. 

Pray tell my dear friend the alderman that I love 
him most sincerely ; but my ill health and worse 
memory will not suffer me to write a long letter. 

TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Augttit e. 178S. 

My dear and honoured Friend, — I have received 
ours of July 27th ; and two days ago had a letter from 
Ir. Pope, with a dozen lines from my lord Boling- 
broke, who tells me he is just going to France, and I 
suppose designs to continue there as long as he lives. 
I am very sorry he is under the necessity of selling 
Dawley. Pray let me know whether he be tolerably 
easy in his fortunes ; for he has these several years 
lived very expensively. Is his lady still alive! and 
has he still a country-house and an estate of hers to 
live on! I should be glad to live so long as to see 
his “ History of his Own Times which would be a 
work very worthy of his lordship, and will be a 
defence of that ministry and a justification of our 
late glorious queen against the malice, ignorance, 
falsehood, and stupidity of our present times and 
managers. I very much like Mr Pope’s last poem, 
entitled “ MDCCXXXVIIL,” called Dialogue 11.; 
but I live so obscurely and know so little of what 
passes in London, that I cannot know the names of 
persons and things by initial letters. 

I am very glad to hear that the duke of Ormond 
lives so well at ease and in so good health, as well 
as with so valuable a companion. His grace has an 
excellent constitution at so near to fourscore. Mr. 
Dunkin is not in town, but 1 will send to him when 
1 hear he is come. I extremely love my lord and 
lady Oxford ; but his way of managing his fortune is 
not to be endured. 1 remember a rascally butcher, 
one Morley,® a great land-jobber and knave, who 
was his lordship’s manager, and has been the prin- 
cipal cause of ray lord's wrong conduct, in wliich 
you agree with me in blaming his weakness and cre- 
dulity. I desire you will please, upon occasion, to 
present my humble service to my lord and lady Ox- 
ford and to my lord Bathurst. I just expected the 
character you give of young ♦ ♦ * * l hated him 
from a boy. I wonder Mr. Ford is alive ; perhaps 
walking preserves him. 

I very much lament your asthma. I believe tem- 
perance and exercise have preserved me from it. 

1 seldom walk less than four miles, sometimes six, 
eight, ten, or more, never beyond my own limits ; 
or, if it rains, I walk as much through the house, up 
and down stairs; and if it were not for the cruel 
deafness I would ride through the kingdom and halt 
through England ; pox on the modern phrase Great 
Britain, which is only to distinguish it from Little 
Britain, where old clothes and old books are to be 
bought and sold I However, I will put Dr. Sheridan 
(the best scholar in both kingdoms) upon taking 
your receipt for a terrible asthma. I wish you were 
rich enough to buy and keep a horse, and ride every 
tolerable day twenty miles. 

Mr, Richardson is I think still in London. I as- 
sure you he is very grateful to me, and is too wise 
and discreet to give any just occasion of complaint, 
by which he must be a great loser in reputation, 
and a greater in his fortune. 

I have not written as much this many a day. I 
have tired myself much ; but, in revenge, I will tire 

« rhis is the ** Mild Morley ” of Prior's ballad of ” Down* 
aalJ ” 


you. I am, dear Mr. Alderman, ' with very great 
esteem, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, Jonathan Swift, 


TO MR. POPE AND LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Dublin, At^usi 8. 17^. 

My dear Friend, — have yours of July 26, and^ 
first I desire you will look upon me as a man worn 
with years, and sunk by public as well as personal 
vexations. I have entirely lost my memory, unca- 
capable of conversation by a cruel deafness, which 
has lasted almost a year, and I despair of any cure. 

I say not this to increase your compassion (of which 
you have already too great a part), but as an excuse 
for my not being regular in my letters to you and 
some few other friends. I have an ill name in the 
post-office of both kingdoms, » which makes the let- 
ters addressed to me not seldom miscarry, or be 
opened and read, and then sealed in a bungling 
manner before they come to my hands. Our friend 
Mrs. Blount is very often in my thoughts, and high 
in my esteem ; I desire you will be the messenger of 
my humble thanks and service to her. That su- 
perior universal genius you describe, whose hand- 
writing I know towards the end of your letter, has 
made me both proud and happy ; but by what he 
writes I fear he will be too soon gone to his forest 
abroad. He began in the queen’s time to be my 
patron, and then descended to my friend. 

It is a great favour of Heaven that your health 
grows better by the addition of years. 1 have abso- 
lutely done with poetry for several years past, and 
even at my best times I could produce nothing but 
trifles ; I therefore reject your compliments on that 
score, and it is no compliment in me ; for I take 
your second dialogue that you lately sent me to equal 
almost anything you ever writ ; although I live so 
much out of the world that I am ignorant of the 
facts and persons, which I presume are very well 
known from Temple-bar to St. James’s; I mean the 
court exclusive. 

1 can faithfully assure you that every letter you 
have honoured me with these twenty years and 
more are sealed up in bundles and delivered to Mrs. 
Whiteway, a very worthy, rational, and judicious 
cousin of mine, and the only relation whose visits I 
can suffer. All these letters she is directed to send 
safely to you upon my decease. 

My lord Orrery is gone with his lady to a part of 
her estate in the north ; she is a person of very good 
understanding as any 1 know of her sex. Give me 
leave to write here a short answer to my lord B.’s 
letter in the last page of yours. 

My dear Lord, — I am infinitely obliged to yonr 
lordship for the honour of your letter and kind re- 
membrance of me. I do here confess that I have 
more obligations to your lordship than to all the 
world beside. You never deceived me, even when 
you were a great minister of state ; and yet I love 
you still more for your condescending to write to 
me when you had the honour to be an exile. I can 
hardly hope to live till you publish your history, and 
am vain enough to wish that my name should be 
sqeezed in among the few subalterns, quorum pars 
parva fui : if not I will be revenged, and contrive 
some way to be known to futurity, that I had the 
honour to have your lordship for my best patron ; 
and I will live and die, with the highest veneration 
and gratitude, your most obedient, &c. 

P.8. I will here in a postscript correct (if it be 
possible) the blunders I have made in my letter. I 

• Dr. Johnson laughs at Swift and Pope thinking their letter! 
were opened and inspected by the ])ostcia«ter as an instance ^ 
their s^f importance. 
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ftave showed my cousin the above letter* and she 
assures me Mat a great collection of letters to 
» are put up and sealed, and in some very safe 
hand. I am, my most dear and honoured friend, 
entirely yours, Jonathan Swift. 

It is now August S4, 17S8. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

August SI, 1738. 

Sir,— I believe you know that I had a treatise, 
called “ Advice to Servants,*’ in two volumes. The 
first was lost, but this moment Mrs. Ridgeway 
brought it to me, having found it in some papers in 
her room ; and truly, when I went to look for the 
second I could not tell where to find : it if you happen 
to have it I shall be glad, if not, the messenger shall 
go to Mrs. White way. I am, your humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

September 16, 1738. 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in thinking I have exe- 
cuted your commands and alderman Barber’s to 
both your satisfactions ; and was greatly pleased 
yesterday to find the dean in spirits enough to be able 
to write you a few lines, because I know it was what 
you wished for. I declare it has not been by any 
omission of mine that it was not done long ago. Beside 
his usual attendants, giddiness and deafness, I can 
with great truth say the miseries of this poor king- 
dom have shortened his days and sunk him even 
below the wishes of his enemies ; and as he has lived 
the patriot of Ireland, like the second Cato, he will 
resign life when it can be no longer serviceable to 
his country. 

As sir Robert Walpole has your best wishes, I am 
so far glad of his recovery. 

My daughter is now very well, and most highly 
obliged to you for what you say about her. I was 
so little myself when I v/rote to you last, with 
her illness, that I forgot to entreat the favour of 
your commands to Miss Richardson to take the 
opportunity of the summer season to come to this 
town ; but the week after I wrote to her and insisted 
on her company immediately ; but, by directing my 
letter to Suinmerseat instead of Colrane, I had not 
an answer till yesterday, and then one that did not 
satisfy me ; for it is written with such deference and 
fear of doing anything without your positive orders, 
that I have very little to hope for from her. I shall 
for ever tax you with want of truth, sincerity, and 
breach of faith, if you do not command her to come 
immediately to town. 

I showed Mr. Dunkin the paragraph in your letter 
that concerned him ; for which and many other obli- 
gations he is under to you he owns himself most 
gratefully your obedient, Ac. &c. Mr. Faulkner 
will send the books by the first that goes to England. 

How could you be so unpolite as to tell a woman 
you supposed her not to entertained with scandal t 
You will not allow us to be learned ; books turn our 
oratn j housewifery is below a genteel education ; 
and work spoils our eyes : and will you not peiilnit 
us to be proficients in gaming, visiting, and scandal t 
To convince you I am so in the last article, the poem 
pleased me mightily, and I had a secret pleasure to 
•ee the gentleman I showed it to liked it as well as 

* It is writteii Just tlms in the original. The correspondence 
in the present volume seems to be part of the collection here 
sf>oken of, as it contains not only the letters of Mr. Pope, but of 
I)r. Swift, both to him and Mr. Gay, which were returned to Mr. 
Pope after Mr. Gay’s death ; though any mention made by Mr. 
Pope of tiie return or exchange of letters has been industriously 
suppressed in the publication, and only appears by some of the 
answers. 
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I did ; so I find your sex are not without a tinctun 
of that female quality 

You have pressed me so much in every letter to 
find you employment, that to be rid of you 1 will 
now do it; for, withoat mentioning the words, en- 
treat, favours, vast ob ligations, trouble, and a long 
Ac., will you buy for me tw^ty yards of a pink- 
coloured English damask 1 The colour we admit e 
here is called a blue-pink* The woman will tell you 
what I mean. If you will be pleased, by the return 
of the post, to tell what will be the expense, I will 
pay the money immediately into Henry’s bank. 

I own I am surprised at what you tell me of Mr. 
Philips ; but envy you know is the tax on virtue, for 
no other reason could make him your enemy ; and I 
most heartily wH.h whosoever is so may meet with 
the fate they deserve. I have just read so far of this 
letter, and am so much ashamed of the liberty I have 
taken to give you so much trouole, that, if I have 
truth in me, were it not for the dean's letter it should 
never go to you. If you can pardon me this, I pro- 
mise for the future never to give you the like occa- 
sion of exerting your good nature to her who is with 
the greatest respect, sir, your most obliged and most 
obedient humble servant, M. Whiteway. 

You forgot to date your letter. 


FROM DR. SYNGE, BISHOP OF FERNS. 

September 18, 1788. 

Sir, — A message which I had just received from you 
by Mr. Hughes gives me some hopes of being re- 
stored to my old place. Formerly I was your 
minister fn musicia ; but when I grew a great man 
(and by the by you helped to make me so) you turned 
me off. If you are pleased again to employ me 
I shall be as faithful and observant as ever. 

I have heard Mr. Huglies sing often at Percival’s,* 
and have a good opinion of his judgment; so has 
Percival, who in these affairs is infallible. His 
voice is not excellent, but will do : and if I mistake 
not, he has one good quality, not very common with 
the musical gentlemen, i. e, he is desirous to improve 
himself. If Mason and Lamb were of his temper, 
they would be as fine fellows as they think themselves. 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Edward Ferns. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Mr. Swift’s gimcracks of cups and balls,*’ in order 
to my convenient shaving with ease and despatch, 
together with the prescription on half a sheet ol 
paper, was exactly followed, but some ineonveni- 
encies attended ; for I cut my face once or twice, was 
just twice as long in the performance, and left twice 
as much hair behind, as 1 have done this twelve- 
month past. I return him, therefore, all his imple- 
ments and my own compliments, with abundance of 
thanks, because he hath fixed me during life in my 
old humdrum way. Give me a full and true account 
of all your healths, and so adieu. I am ever, Ac. 

Jonathan Swift. 

October 8rd or 4th, or rather, as the butler says, 
the End, on Tuesday, 1738. 

My service to all your litter ; I mean Mrs, Harrison, 
Ac., but you will call this high treason, I am 
still very lame of that left foot. 1 expect to see 
as many of you as you please. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO MR. POPE. 

Marston, October 4, 1788. 

Sib, — I am more and more convinced that you? 
letters are neither lost nor burnt ; but who the dean 

A lx>x of soup uikd a brush. 


• At dean Percival s. 
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means by a safe hand in Iceland is beyond my power j 
of guessing, though I am particularly acquainted with 
meet, if not all of his friends. As I know yon had 
the recovery of those letters at heart, 1 took more 
than ordinary pains to find out where they were, but 
my inquiries were to no purpose ; and I fear who- 
ever has them is too tenacious of them to discover 
where they lie. “ Mrs. Whiteway did assure me 
she had not one of them, and seemed to be under 
great uneasiness that you should imagine they were 
left with her. She likewise told me she had stopped 
the dean’s letter which gave you that information, 
but believed he would write such another; and 
therefore desired me to assure you, from her, that she 
was totally ignorant where they were.’* 

You may say what you please, either to the dean 
or any other person, of what I have told you. I am 
ready to testify it, and I think it ought to be known, 

“ that the dean says they are delivered into a safe 
hand, and Mrs. Whiteway* declares she has them not. 
The* consequence of their being hereafter published 
may give uneasiness to some of your friends, and of 
course to you ; so I would do all in my power to 
make you entirely easy in that point.” 

This is the first time that I have put pen to paper 
since my late misfortune ; and I should say (as an 
excuse for this letter) that it has cost me some pain, 
did it not allow me an opportunity to assure you 
that I am, dear sir, with the truest esteem, your very 
faithful and obedient servant, Orrery. 

PROM MR. roPe. 

Twickenham, Octoiier 18, 1738. 
My dear Friend, — I could gladly tell you every 
week the many things that pass in my heart and re- 
vive the memory of all your friendship to me ; but I 
am not so willing to put you to the trouble of show- 
ing it (though I know you have it as warm as ever) 
uj)on little or trivial occasions. Yet this once I am 
unable to refuse the request of a very particular and 
very deserving friend ; one of those whom his own 
merit has forced me to contract an intimacy with, 
after I had sworn never to love a man more, since 
the sorrow it cost me to have loved so many now 
dead, banished, or unfortunate. I mean Mr. Lyttle- 
tori, one of the worthiest of the rising generation. 
His nurse has a son whom I would beg you to pro- 
mote to the next vacancy in your choir. I loved my 
own nurse, and so does Lyttleton ; he loves and is 
loved through the whole chain of relations, depend- 
ents, and acquaintance. He is one who would 
apply to any person to please me, or to serve mine ; 

I owe it to him to apply to you for this man, whose 
name is William Lamb ; and he is the bearer of this 
letter. I presume he is qualified for that which he 
desires ; and I doubt not, if it be consistent with 
justice, you will gratify me in him. 

Let this however be an opportunity of telling you 
— ^Whatt — what I can tell ; the kindness I beairyou, 
the affection I feel for you, the hearty wishes I form 
for you, my prayers for your health of body and 
mind, or (the best softenings of the want of either) 
quiet and resignation. You lose little by not hear- 
ing such things as this idle and base generation has 
to tell you : you lose not much by forgetting most of 
what now passes in it. Perhaps to have a memory 

a This lady afterwards gave Mr. Pope the strongest assur- 
ances that she had used her utmost endeavours to prevent the 
publication ; nay, went so far as to secrete the book till it. was 
commanded from her and delivered to the Dublin pHIfiter: 
whereupon her son-in-law, Deane Swift, esq., insisted upon 
writing a preface to justify Mr. Pope firom havtug any know- 
Mge of it, and to lay it on the corrupt practices of tlie printers 
in Ix>ndon ; ImU this Mr. Pope would not agree to, as wot know . 
ktg ilu} truth of the fact. 


that retains the past scenes of our country and fur« 
gets the present is the means to be happier and 
better contented. But if the evil of the day be not 
intolerable (though sufficient, God knows, at any 
period of life) we may, at least we should, nay, we 
must (whether patiently or impatiently), bear it, and 
make the best of what we cannot make better but^ 
may make worse. To hear that this is your situation 
and your temper, and that peace attends you at 
home, and one or two true friends who are tender 
about you, would be a great ease to me to know, and 
know from yourself. Tell me who those are whom 
you now love or esteem, that 1 may love and esteem 
them too ; and if ever they come into England let 
them be my friends. If by anything I can here do 
I can serve you or please you, be certain it will 
mend my happiness ; and that no satisfaction any- 
thing gives me here will be superior, if equal to it. 

My dear dean, whom I never will forget or think 
of with coolness, many are yet living here who fre- 
quently mention you with affection and respect. 
Lord Orrery, lord Bathurst, lord Bolingbroke, lord 
Oxford, lord Masham, Lewis, Mrs. P. Blount; — 
allow one woman to the list, for she is as constant 
to old friendships as any man. And many young 
men there are, nay, all that are any credit to this 
age, who love you unknown, who kindle at your fire, 
and learn by your genius. Nothing of you can die, 
nothing of you can decay, nothing of you can suffer, 
nothing of you can be obscured or locked up from 
esteem and admiration, except what is at the dean- 
ery — just as much of you only as God made mortal. 
May the rest of you (which is all) be as happy here- 
after as honest men may expect, and need not doubt, 
while (knowing nothing more) they know that their 
Maker is merciful I Adieu. Yours ever, 

Alexander Pope. 

FROM MR. POPE TO THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Twickenham, November 7, 1738. 
When you get to Dublin (whither I direct this, 
supposing you will see our dear friend as soon as 
possible) pray put the dean in mind of me, and tell 
him I hope he received my last. Tell him how dearly 
I love him and how greatly I honour him ; how 
greatly I reflect on every testimony of his friendship ; 
how much 1 resolved to give the best I can of my 
esteem for him to posterity ; and assure him the world 
has nothing in it 1 admire so much, nothing the loss 
of which I should regret so much, as his genius and 
his virtues. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

November 27, 1738. 

I NEVER liked a letter from you on your usual days 
of coming here, for it always brings me bad news. I 
am heartily sorry for your son's continuing his illness, 
and that you have now two patients in your house. 
In the mean time, pray take care of your health, 
chiefly your wicked colic, and Mrs. Harrison’s dis- 
position to a fever. I hope at least things will be 
better on Thursday, else I shall be full of the spleen, 
because it is a day you seem to regard although I 
detest it, and 1 read the third chapter of Job that 
moming.i* 1 am deafer than when you saw me last, and 
indeed am quite cast down. My hearty love and 
service to Mrs. Harrison. I thoroughly pity you in 
your present circumstances. 1 am ever yours entirely. 
God support you. Jonathan Swift. 


• Dr. Swift’s birthday. 

Thia chapter he always read uixm his birlliday. 
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FROM MISS RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Belturbet, November *9, 1739. 

Dk/ik Madam, — It was a very unequal match that 
J;e dean and you should join in a plot aj^ainst my 
uncle and me : you could not fail of carrying your 
point. Anything the dean hath a hand in is done 
#in the most genteel and surprising manner. I fairly 
own I am caught : 1 would be glad to know what 
my uncle will think of himself when he hears the 
part he acted in it : I have been so well accustomed 
to receive presents of value from him, that I though* 
it had been a piece of edging, or some light thing, 
which he had committed to your care to be forwarded 
to me. Never was I so surprised as I was when I 
read your letter, to think that I had received a pre- 
sent from so great a person as the dean ; but, when 
t looked upon it, and knew the expense it must be 
to him, I was quite confounded : it was too great an 
honour for me, who can never deserve the least favour 
from him t it is a most beautiful diamond. I own I 
am proud of finery now, which I never was in my 
life before. I am highly obliged to you for your 
improvement of the ring : the dean’s hair and name 
have made it a treasure to me, and I really believe 
it will be thought so a thousand years hence, if it 
can be kept so long. I am sure it shall by mo, as 
long as I live, with as much care as I keep my eyes, 
while I have them to look upon it. 

My sister, who had the honour of waiting upon 
you ill town, and brought me the ring very safe, is 
full of acknowledgments for your civilities to her, 
and returns you her most sincere thanks, with her 
humble service. Pray give mine most affectionately 
to Miss Harrison. I am, dear madam, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

Kath. Richardson. 

FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

London, January 2, 1739. 

Sir, — I am called upon by many provocations to 
prefer a bill of indictment against you and a female 
accomplice of yours [Mrs. WhitewayJ; for that, by the 
use of means very uncommon, which were in your 
power only, you have turned the head of a well- 
meaning country girl of plain sense, who had been 
very useful to me, and esteemed by her acquaint- 
ance. I have seen of late many symptoms of her 
disorder : it is true that the fascination of your 
works had before operated strongly upon her; for 
scarce any opportunity occurred but she poured 
forth her admiration of the author, and can repeat 
without book all your poems better than her cate- 
chism ; however, she could attend to domestic af- 
fairs, and give proper directions about matters in 
the kitchen and larder, &c., and when she did not 
pore upon your writings, or some other books (1 
cannot say of the like kind), she was at work, or 
seeing that things in her province were as they 
should be : but now truly it appears she apprehends 
that heretofore she had not discovered her own value 
and importance. To be taken notice of by a person 
she has long thought to be the greatest genius any 
age has produced, and whom she worships with an 
adoration that to any mortal rises almost to idolatry, 
has, it is much to be feared, transported her with 
con>8it and vanity, and where it will end I know 
not. What you have done proceeded no doubt 
from a malicioos intention towards me as well as the 
poor girl ; and I resent it accordingly, as 1 hope she 
will do when she returns to her senses. 

1 was greatly rejoiced, dear sir, to learn from the 
prime-serjeant Singleton that he found you extremely 
well in every respect, except your hearing ; and in 
that he said you were much better than he expected. 
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That man, who has as ti se a heart as I ever met 
with, most entirely loves as well as admires you. 

This place affords no news at present. I am de- 
tained by affaii'S of importance that relate to my 
friends, and cannot yet say when they will allow me 
to return. I pass my time now and then with some 
of Mr. Pope’s most intimate friends ; and although 
I would have a great pleasure in being known to 
him, that of the present age comes next to you in 
fame, I shall not be introduced to him, unless 1 
shall have the honour not to be thought wholly un- 
worthy to deliver him a letter from the dean of St. 
Patrick’s. 

Alderman Barber got a fall in his parlour on his 
hip, by his foot getting into a hole of the carpet ; it 
brought a fit of the gout upon him, and he is still 
somewhat lame in his hip, but otherwise in very 
good health and spirits. 

Doctor Squire holds out surprisingly : as soon as 
the vacancy shall happen I shall have notice, and 
there is no doubt but Mr. Dunkin will succeed him. 

I am ever, dear sir, with the highest esteem and 
respect, your most obliged and most affectionate 
humble servant, William Richardson, 


FROM DR. KING. 

8t. Mary-hall, Oxford, January 5, 1789. 
Sir, — At length I have put Rochefoucaidt to the 
press, and about ten or twelve days hence it will be 
published. But I am in great fear lest you should 
dislike the liberties I have taken. Although I have 
done nothing without the advice and approbation of 
those among your friends in this country who love 
and esteem you most, and zealously interest them- 
selves in everything that concerns your character. 
As they are much better judges of mankind than I 
am, I very readily submit to their opinion ; however, 
if, after having received the printed copies, which I 
will send you next week, you shall still resolve to 
have the poem published as entire as you put it into 
my hands, I will certainly obey your commands, if I 
can find a proper person to undertake the work. I 
shall go to London the latter end of the next week, 
when I will write to you by a private hand more 
fully than I can venture to do by the post. 

I was at Twickenham in the Christmas week. Mr. 
Pope had just then received a letter from you, and I 
had the pleasure of hearing you were well and in 
good spirits. May those good spirits continue with 
you to the last hour ! 

Believe me to be with the greatest truth, sir, your 
most obedient, and most faithful servant, 

William King. 

Pray do me the honour to present my most humble 
service to Mrs, Whiteway. 


FROM MR. DEANE SWIFT. 

.Tanuary 12, 1789. 

Sir, — I had so great an honour conferred upon me 
yesterday that I know not how to express the obli- 
gations I lie under for it, unless by endeavouring to 
make myself worthy of vour present I can demon- 
strate to the world that ’l daily improve in wisdom 
and knowledge, by studying in those books which, 
since the beginning of my life, 1 have ever esteemed 
to be a complete library of taste, wit, poetry, and 
politics ; yes, and in spite of dulness and prejudice, 
I will venture to say of religion also. This 1 am 
sure of, that so great a present from so great a person, 
and in a manner so handsome and extraordinary, it 
is absolutely impossible I should ever be honoured 
with again. I always thought I added to my own 
reputation whenever I pointed out some of thosfl 
excellencies which shine through every page of them 
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But to be thought worthy of receiying them from 
j our hands was infinitely beyond even what my vanity 
could hope for. 1 have flattered myself for many 
years that to the best of my power I have continually 
fought under the banners of liberty, and that I have 
been ready at a moment’s call either to lay down my 
life in the defence of it, or, whenever there should 
appear any probability of success, to vindicate and 
assert that claim which every man in every country 
has by nature a right to insist upon ; but, whatever 
principles have guided my actions hitherto, I shall 
from this moment enlist myself under the conduct of 
liberty’s general ; and whenever I desert her ensigns 
to fight under those of tyranny and oppression, then, 
and not till then, will I part with those books which 
you have so highly honoured me with, and cast them 
into the flames, that I may never afterwards be re- 
proached either by the sight of them or the remem- 
brance of the donor. I am, sir, with the highest 
esteem, your most obliged and most obedient humble 
servant, Deane Swift. 


FROM DR. KING. 

Loodou. January 23, 1739. 

Sir, — I hope you received a letter I wrote to you from 
Oxford about the 30th of last month, in which 1 
acquainted you with the publication of Rochefoucault ; 
and as 1 interest myself most heartily in everything 
(liat concerns your character as an author, so I take 
great pleasure in telling you tliat none of your works 
have been better received by the public than this poem. 
I observe tliis with more than ordinary satisfaction, 
because I may urge the approbation of the public as 
some kind of apology for myself, if 1 shall find you are 
dissatisfied with the form in which this poem now 
upjiears. But if that should happen, all the rest of 
your friends on this side of the water must share the 
blame with me ; for I have absolutely conformed 
myself to their advice and opinion as to the manner of 
the publication. There are gome lines, indeed, which 
1 omitted with a very ill will, and for no other reason 
but because I durst not insert them — 1 mean the story 
of the medals : however, that incident is pretty well 
known, and care has been taken that almost every 
reader may be able to supply the blanks. That part 
of the poem which mentions the death of queen Anne, 
and so well describes the designs of the ministry which 
succeeded upon the accession of tlie late king, 1 would 
likewise willingly have published, if I could have 
done it with safety ; but I do not know whether the 
present worthy set of ministers would not have con- 
strued this passage into high treason, by aid of the new 
doctrine of innuendoes: at least a lawyer whom I 
consulted on this occasion gave me some reason to 
imagine this might be the case. 1 am in truth more 
cautious than I used to be, well knowing that my 
superiors look on me at present with a very evil eye, 
as I am the reputed author of the lialin poem I have 
sent you by the same gentleman who does me the 
favour to deliver you this letter ; for although that 
piece has escaped the state inquisition, by being written 
in a language that is not at present very well under- 
stood at court, and might perhaps puzzle the attorney- 
general to explain, yet, the scope of the poem and 
principal characters being well understood, the author 
must hereafter expect no mercy if he gives his enemies 
any grounds or colour to attack him. But notwith- 
standing all my caution, if I perceive you dislike this 
manner and form of the poem, 1 will some way or 
other contrive that it may be published as yotf'^ahall 
direct. 

1 send you my best wishes, and I hope you will yet 
live many years in a perfect state, for tne sake of your 
friends, for the benefit of your country, and for the 


honour of mankind ; and I beg you to believe that I 
am, with the greatest truth, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, William Kino. 

FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

January 80, 1789. 

Kadam,— 'A very kind letter, which 1 have just*' 
received from you, has put me into great confusion. ] 
beg of you to be assured that I think myself under the 
highest obligations to you, and that I set a true value 
on the friendship with which you have honoured me, 
and shall endeavour to preserve it as long as I live. If 
our correspondence has been interrupted, it has been 
wholly owing to the ill treatment I received from the 
post-office ; for some time I did not receive a letter 
that had not been opened, and very often my letters 
were delivered to me with the seals torn ofl*. Whether 
these iKist-officers really thought me, wliat I never 
thought myself, a man of importance, or whether they 
imagined my letters were a cover for some great name, 

I do not know ; but for my part I grew ijeevish to find 
my friendships and all my little chit-chat must con- 
stantly be exposed to the view of every dirty fellow 
that had leisure or curiosity enough to examine my 
letters. However, for some little time past 1 have not 
had the same cause of complaint. Your letter was 
delivered to me in good condition : I begin to think my 
su|)eriors no longer suspect me of holding any un- 
warrantable correspondence, especially since 1 find 1 
may now venture to write to the dean, even by the 
Oxford post. Notwithstanding what you say, I am in 
some pain about Rochefoucault, and doubt much 
whether he will be satisfied with the manner in which 
he finds it published : to which I consented in defer- 
ence to Mr. Pope's judgment, and the opinion of others 
of the dean's friends in this country, who, I arn sure, 
love and honour him, and kindly concent themselves 
in everything that may afl'ect him. The town has 
received this piece so well, that in all parrs and in all 
companies I hear it extremely commended j aitd not 
only the dean's friends, but his greatest enemies, 
acknowledge that he has not lost any part of his fire, 
and of that inimitable turn of wit and humour so 
peculiar to himself. For my jmrt I never read any of 
his works, either in prose or verse, that 1 do not call to 
mind that short chaiacter which cardinal Polignac 
gave him in speaking to me, II a I'esprit orkateur, winch 
I mentioned to you in a former letter, if 1 remember 
rightly. It may not be amiss to tell you that one 
Gaily, or Gaillie, since this poem was printed, oflered 
it to sale to a bookseller at Temple-bar ; and I 
am now told that there are two or three^ copies more in 
London. Gaillie pretends that he is just come from 
Ireland, and that he had directions to publish the poem 
here ; so that perhaps the whole may at last apjiear 
whether he will or not. 

1 am glad to hear that my friend Mr. Swift is well. 
When are we to see him again in Oxford ? Since you 
appeal to him for a voucher, although you need none 
with me, let him likewise do me the justice to tell you 
that he never heard me mention your name hut with 
the greatest esteem and respect; with which 1 shall 
ever be, madam, vour most obedient and most faithful 
•ervaut, William King. 

1 sent the dean a packet by the gentleman under 
whose cover I send you this. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, February 16, 1780. 

My dear good old Friend, — The young gentleman 
[William Swift, esq.] who delivers you this lies under 
one great disadvantage, that he is one of my relaLions* 
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and those are of all mortals what I despise and hate, 
except one Mrs. Whiteway and her daughter. You 
must understand that the mother has the insolence to 
say that you liave heard of her and know her character. 
She is a perfect Irish Tei^ue. bom in Cheshire, and 
lived, as I remember, at Warrington. The young 
« gentleman who waits upon you has a very good coun- 
tenance, has been entered three years at the Temple, 
(as it is the usual custom,) but 1 think was never yet 
III England, nor does he know any one perstm there. 
However, as it is easy to find you, who are so well 
known and so much esteemed, he will attend you | 
with this letter, and you will please to instruct him in | 
the usual methods of entering himself in the Temple. 
He is a younger brother, but has an estate of 100/. 
a-year, which will make shift to support him in a 
frugal way. He is also a very good person of a man, 
and Mrs. Whiteway says he has a virtuous disposition. 
My disorders of deafness, forgetfulness, and other ail- 
ments, added to a dead weight of seventy years, make 
me weary of life. But my comfort is, that in you I 
find your vigour and health increase. Pray God con- 
tinue both to you. I am, my dear friend, with very 
great esteem and affection, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

Do you ever see any of our old friends ? If you visit 
Mr. Lewis I must charge you to present him with 
my kind and hearty service; and how or where is 
my lord Bolingbroke and Mr. Pope ? 

I am very much obliged to you for the favour you 
have shown to Mr. Richardson. He is a very 
rudent good gentleman : if you see him, pray make 
im my compliments. So, my dear friend, once 
more adieu. 

FROM DR. KING TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

London, March 6, 1739.^ 

Madam, — I do not remember anything published in 
my time that hath been so universally well received as 
tlie dean’s last poem. Two editions have been already 
sold off, though two thousand were printed at first. In 
short, all people read it, all agree to commend it ; and 
I have been well assured the greatest enemies the dean 
has in this country allow it to be a just and beautiful 
satire. As I am very sincerely and sensibly affected 
by everything that may raise the dean’s character as a 
writer, (if anything can raise it higher,) so you may 
believe I have had the greatest pleasure in observing 
the success and general approbation which this poem 
has met with ; wherefore I was not a little mortified 
yesterday when the bookseller brought me the Dublin 
edition, and at the same time put into my hands a 
letter he had received from Faulkner, by which I 
perceive the dean is much dissatisfied with our manner of 
publication, and that so many lines have been omitted, 
if Faulkner speaks truth and knows as much of the 
dean’s mind as he pretends to know. Faulkner has 
sent over several other copies to other booksellers ; so 
that I take it for granted this poem will soon be re- 
printed here from the Dublin edition ; and then it may 
be perceived how much the dean’s friends have been 
mistaken in their judgment, however good their inten- 
tions have been. In the mean time 1 will write to you 
on this occasion without any reserve ; for I know you 
love the dean, and kindly and zealously interest your- 
self in everything that concerns his character ; and if 
you will believe the same of me, you will do me great 
justice. 

The doctor’s friends whom I consulted on this oc- 
caMon were of opinion that the latter part of the poem 
might be thought by the public a little vain, if so 
much were said by himself of himself. They were un- 
willing that any imputation of this kind should lie 


against this poem, eomidering there is not the least tinc- 
ture of vanity appearing in any of his former writings, 
and that it is well known there is no man living more 
free from that fault than he is. 

They were of . opinion that these lines, 

** He lash'd the vice, but spared the name ; 

No individual could resent. 

"Where thousands equally were meant,” 

might be liable to some objection, and were not, strictly 
speaking, a just part of his character; because several 
persons have been lashed by name, — i Bettesvvorth, and, 
m this poem, Chartres and Whitshed ; and for my 
part, 1 do not think, or ever shall think, that it is an 
imputation on a satirist to lash an infamous fellow by 
name. The lines which begin, 

” Here’s Wolstou’s Tracts, tlie twelfth edition,” 
are plainly a mistake ; and were omitted for that reason 
only; for Wolston never had a pension: on the con- 
trary, he wag prosecuted for his blasphemous writings ; 
his books were burnt by the hands of the common 
hangman; lie himself was imprisoned, and died in 
prison. Woolaston, the author of a book called “ The 
Religion of Nature Delineated,’’ was indeed much 
admired at court, his book universally read, his busto 
set up by the late queen in lier grotto at Richmond 
with Clarke’s and Locke’s; hut this Woolaston was 
not a clergyman. 

The two last lines — 

** That kingdom he hath loft his debtor, 

1 wish it soon may liave a l)ettor ” — 

I omitted because I did not well understand them ; a 
better what ? There seems to be what the gramma- 

rians call an antecedent wanting for that word; for 
neither kingdom or debtor ^N\\\ do, so as to make it winse, 
and there is no other antecedent. The dean is, I think, 
without exception, the best and most correct writer of 
English that has ever yet appeared as an author ; I was 
therefore unwilling anything should be caviled at as 
ungrammatical : he is besides the most patient of criti- 
cism of all 1 ever knew ; which jierhaps is not the least 
sign of a great genius. 1 have therefore ventured to 
make these objections to you ; in which however, for 
the most part, I sulimitted my own opinion to the 
judgment of others. 1 had something to add concern- 
ing the notes, but I have not room in this paper ; but 
I will give you the trouble of reading anotlier letter. 
Believe me, madam, your most obedient and most 
humble servant. William King. 

FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

March 28, 1739. 

Sir,— Two days ago 1 had the very great pleasure to 
hear from Mr. Swift you were well. The acknowledg- 
ments he professes in his letters to the dean and me of 
your extraordinary civilities to him make me jierfectly 
ashamed to think how ill I shall acquit myself by only 
being able to say I most sincerely thank you. What 
an opportunity have you laid in my way of saying a 
thousand fine things on this subject ; and yet I can 
only tell you (what you already know to be a great 
truth) that you have acted in this as you do in every- 
thing, friendly, politely, and genteelly. All the re- 
turns I can make is to give you further room to exer- 
cise a virtue which great minds only feel, that of doing 
good to an ingenuous, worthy, honest gentleman. The 
person I mean is counsellor M^Aulay ; one of thow 
who stand candidates for member of parliament to 
represent the university of Dublin, in the place of Dr. 
Coghill deceased. The dean of St. Patrick's appears 
openly for him ; and 1 have his leave and command to 
tell you, if you can do Mr. M‘Aulay a piece of friend- 
ship on this occasion with any person of distinction is 
England, he will receive the favour as done to himseli" 
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After I have mentfoned the dean, how trifling will it be 
to speak of myself! and yet 1 most earnestly entreat 
^our interest in this affair ; and for this reason, because 
it will never lie in my way to make you any return ; 
so that only true generosity can inspire you to do any- 
thing at my request. After all, I am not so very un- 
reasonable as to desire a favour of this nature if it be 
irksome to you. Tell me, sir, can you do anything in 
this matter? and will you undertake it? for your 
word I know can be depended upon. There is one 
hint that perhaps I am impertinent in offering, that all 
great bodies of men, (or who at least think themselves 
so,'' let their inclinations be ever so much in prejudice 
of one person, (as I take it to be the case of Mr. 
M‘Aulay,) yet wait for the interfering of the higher 
powers; so that, if by your good offices the lord- 
lieutenant can be prevailed on to recommend him to 
the provost and fellows of tlie university, his interest 
would be certainly fixed ; but this, and the manner of 
doing it, I submit to your superior judgment. 

Tlie dean of St. Patrick’s presents you his most 
affectionate love and service; — these were his own 
words. He is better both in health and hearing than I 
have known him these twelve months ; but so indolent 
in writing that he will scarce put his name to a re- 
ceipt for money. This he has likewise ordered me to 
tell you as an apology for not writing to you himself, 
and not want of the highest esteem for you. 

Do you, sir, ever intend to see this kingdom again? 
What time may we exjiect it ? When may I hope 
you will perform your promise to let Miss Richardson 
s[)end some months with me ; and do you ever intend 
to write again to your friends in Dublin ? I am, sir, 
with the highest esteem and respect, your most humble 
and most obedient servant, Martha Whitewav. 


PROM MR. RICHARDSON TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

London, April 5, 1739. 

Dear Madam, — I am indeeed much ashamed that I 
have so many favours from you to acknowledge at one 
time. You may believe me wbeii I assure you that 
my silence has not proceeded from want of respect and 
esteem for you. I would not put on the affectation of 
much business as an excuse to anybody, much less to 
you ; although the truth is, that I am hurried almost 
out of my life with the attendance and writing about 
things I have undertaken for some friends. 

The dean's recommendation and yours, without any 
other consideration whatever, would induce me to do 
my utmost to serve Mr. M‘Aulay, as 1 have told him 
by this post, when I thought I should not trouble you 
with a few lines. He will acquaint you with what I 
have done, by which you will see that I lost no time ; 
and I have hopes to obtain the lord-lieutenant's coun- 
tenance for him. 

I will endeavour to introduce Mr. Swifta to the 
acquaintance of some persons before I leave this ; whose 
countenance and friendship will at least give a young 
gentleman a good air : his own merit entitles him 
to the esteem and regard of such as shall have the 
happiness to be acquainted with him ; I am much 
obliged to you for introducing me to him. I have 
only time to add my most hearty thanks for the same, 
and to assure you that any opportunity of expressing 
the esteem 1 have for the dean, which is the highest, 
and for you, will ever give me the greatest pleasure. 
I am, madam, your most obliged and most truly 
faiftiful servant, William Richardson. 

FROM MR. PICHARDSON. 

London, April 10, 1789. 

Dear Sir, — It is an age since I had the honour of a 
line from you. Your friend Mr. alderman Barber, 

• William Swift, cvq., then a student at the Middle Temple. 


whose veneration for you prompts him to do anything 
he can think of that can show his respect and affection, 
made a present to the university of Oxford of the 
original picture done for you by Jervas, to do honour 
to the university by your being placed in the gallery 
among the most renowned and distinguished personages 
this island has produced ; but first had a copy taken, « 
and then had the original set in a fine rich frame, and 
sent it to Oxford, after concerting with lord Boling- 
broke, the vice-chancellor, and Mr. Pope, as I remem- 
ber, the inscription to be under the picture, a copy 
whereof is enclosed. The alderman had a very hand- 
some compliment from the vice-chancellor in the 
name of all the heads of houses there, and by their 
direction : wherein there is most honourable mention 
of the dean of St. Patrick s on that occasion. 

Seeing an article in the “ London Evening Post ” 
upon your picture, which was drawn at the request and 
expense of the chapter of your cathedral, being put up 
in the deanery, aldermaii Barber took the hint, and 
caused what you see in the “ London Evening Post ” 
of this day to be printed therein. He knows nothing 
of my writing to you at this time ; but 1 thought it 
right that you should be acquainted how intent he is, 
all manner of ways, to show the effects of the highest 
friendship, kindled to a flame by the warmest sense of 
gratitude and the most exalted esteem and veneration. 

Mrs. Whiteway and Mr. M‘Aulay can inform you 
how absolute your commands are with me. Since 
you recommended him he is sure of the utmost 1 can 
do for him. 

Sir, if I have not a few words from you I shall con- 
clude that you think me troublesome, and are resolved 
to get rid of my impertinence. It will he two or three 
months before I can get from hence, although I am 
impatient to be at home ; but wherever I am, or how- 
ever engaged, I am always, dear sir, your most obliged 
and most truly faithful servant, 

William Richardson. 

My best respects wait upon Mrs. Whiteway. 


TO THE REVEREND MR. KING. 

Monday morning. 

Sir, — I have often desired to talk with you about the 
Wednesday dinner, but could never see you. Mrs. 
Sican is to buy the dinner, for which I advanced a 
moidore and a double pistole. I hoped you would 
have written to Dr. Wilson, and taken some care about 
the wine, for I have none to spare, l^ay let me know 
whether you are content to take your usual trouble on 
these occasions. I am your obedient humble servant, 
Jonathan Swift. 


FROM DEAN SWIFT AND MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. 

RICHARDSON. 

April 17, 1739. 

My very good Friend, — I find that Mrs. Whiteway 
pretends to have been long acquainted with you ; but 
upon a strict examination I discovered that all the 
acquaintance was only at the deanery-house, where she 
had the good fortune to see you once or twice at most. 
I am extremely obliged to you for your fevours to Mr. 
M‘Aulay, for whose good sense and virtues of every 
kind I have highly esteemed him ever since I had the 
happiness of knowing him. If he succeeds in his 
election it will be chiefly by your good offices ; and you 
have my hearty ftianks for what you have already 
done. I know you often ate my honest hearty friend 
alderman Barber ; and pray let him know that 1 com- 
mand him to continue his friendship to you, although 
he is your absolute governor. 1 am very much 
obliged to the alderman and you for your civilities to 
young Swift. Mrs. Whiteway says he is my cousin; 
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which will not be to his advantage, fur I hate all rela- 
tions; and I Sir, I have snatched the pen out of 

the dean s hand, who seems, by his countenance, to 
incline to finish his letter with my faults as he began 
it. Where there is so large a scom and such a 
writer, you may believe I should not like to have my 
^character drawn by him. However, I think for once 
he is mistaken ; I mean in the article of what he calls 
vanity, and which I term a laudable ambition, the 
honour of being known to you, and bragging of it as 
some merit to myself to be distinguished by you. 
Have I not reason to boast when you tell me my 
recommendation will have weight with you? and how 
great must be the obligation that words cannot express ! 
Gratitude, like grief, dwells only in the mind, and can 
best be guessed at when it is too great to be told, and 
most certainly lessens when we are capable of declaring 
it. I never doubted Mr. M‘Aulay s success if you 
undertook his cause, nor your indefatigable friendship 
for those who have the good fortune to gain your 
esteem. Mr. Swift I wish may be in tlie number. 
This I am sure of, that his virtue and honour will 
never give me reason to repent that I introduced him 
to you, which is the only favour I hoped for him ; but 
you, sir, never do things by halves. 

I know you are hurried on many occasions; 
therefore I do not expect a letter unless you are 
perfectly disengaged. Sometimes we are in such a 
state of indolence that half an hour is trifled away 
in doing nothing. When you find yourself in this 
situatioi; tell me in two or three lines you are well, 
and command Miss Richardson to come to me. My 
daughter most earnestly joins with me in this re- 
quest, and entreats you to believe that she is, with 
as great respect as I am, sir, your most humble and 
most obedient servant, Martha. Whiteway. 

FROM MR. RICHARDSON. 

London, .April 17. 1739. 

Dear Sir, — I wrote this morning to Mrs. White- 
way a few lines in much hurry, and I write this to 
you in Guildhall by alderman Barber’s direction. 
Besides a letter from you to the society, whose 
address is in Mrs. Whiteway’s letter, he thinks a 
memorial or petition from Mr. Dunkin to the society 
will be of use ; and if you write to Mr. Pope the 
alderman thinks he will get one vote, which he can 
fix no way of obtaining but through Pope. I am 
ever, dear sir, your most obliged and most affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

William Richardson. 

I should think it would be right in Mr. Dunkin to 
come over the moment he hears of Squire’s death. 
I wrote by this post to a nephew to let you know 
the moment he dies, if the life should be in him 
when my letter goes to him. 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE SOCIETY OP THE 
GOVERNOR AND ASSISTANTS. LONDON, FOR THE 
NEW PLANTATION IN ULSTER, WITHIN THE 
REALM OP IRELAND, AT THE CHAMBER IN 
GUILDHALL. LONDON. 

April 19, 1789. 

Worthy Gentlemen, — I heartily recommend to 
your very worshipful society the reverend Mr. 
William Dunkin for the living of Colrane, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Squire. Mr. Dunkin is a gentle- 
man of great learning and wit, true religion, and 
excellent morals. It is only for these qualifications 
that I recommend him to your patronage ; and I am 
confident that you will never repent the choice of 
such a man, who will be rsady at any time to obey 
Your commands. You ha7e my best wishes and all 


my endeavours for your prosperity; and I shall, 
during my life, continue to be, with the tmest 
respect and highest esteem, worthy sirs, your most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

AprU 19. 1739. 

Sir, — I now give you an opportunity of adding a 
new petition in your prayers, — From female im- 
pertinence, good Lord, deliver me. Yet this trouble 
you brought on youi-self ; aud therefore I will make 
no apology for it. Mr. Dunkin's case comes now 
under your care. You were the first promoter of it ; 
and to you only are his obligations due. Mr. Squire 
died the 14th of this month ; and by this post the 
dean has writ to alderman Barber in Mr. Dunkin’s 
favour. He has commanded me to entreat your 
friendship for him with the alderman and tlie 
society : and says he knows you will pardon him that 
he does not write to you himself on the occasion ; 
for his head is very much out of order to-day. 
There is one article in the dean’s letter he has left 
out, and another inserted, much iigainst my incli- 
nation. The first is, that he omitted mentioning 
Mr. Dunkin as a worthy good man, which, in my 
opinion, is more material than being a poet or a 
scholar, although, when joined with these, make a 
most amiable character ; the other is, troubling the 
alderman to know there is such an insignificant 
person in the world as Mrs. Whiteway; but the 
tyrant dean will say and do just as he pleases. The 
enclosed was sent me by Mr. Dunkin, not knowing 
how to direct to you. I now promise you, sir, to 
teaze you no more with my letters, unless you com- 
mand me to pay you my most humble respects ; and 
then you shall be obeyed with pleasure by, sir, your 
most obliged and most obedient servant, 

Martha Whitewav. 


TO MR. ALDERMAN BARBER. 

Dublin, April 19. 1739. 

My dear old Friend — At last Dr. Squire is actually 
dead ; he died upon the 14th day of this month, 
and now you have the opportunity of obliging me 
in giving Squire’s living in Colrane to Mr. Wil- 
liam Dunkin, who is an excellent scholar, and keeps 
a school in my neighbourhood ; besides he is a very 
fine poet. My friend Mr. Richardson can give you a 
better account of him. It is true Mr. Dunkin is a 
married man ; however, that is of no great moment ; 
and in the northern country of Ireland, although it 
be the best inhabited part of the kingdom, a wife 
will be convenient. Yet we two old bachelors (I 
own I am your senior) could never consent to take so 
good example, by endeavouring to multiply the world. 
I heartily thank you for your civilities to young 
Swift. It seems he is a relation of mine. And there 
is one Mrs. Whiteway, a widow, the only cousin of 
my family for whom I have any sort of friendship ; 
it was she prevailed with me to introduce the young 
man to you. He is a younger brother, and his portion 
is only lOOL a-year English. You will oblige me if 
you can bear seeing him once a-quarter at his lodging 
near the Temple, where he designs to study the law ; 
and so I have done with ever troubling you, my dear 
friend. Where is Mr. Lewis 1 Some months ago 
he wrote to me with many complaints of his ill 
health and the effect of old age, in both which I can 
overmatch you and him, beside my giddy head, deaf- 
ness, and forgetfulness into the bargain. I hear our 
friend lord Bolingbroke has sold Dawley ; I wish 
you could tell me in what condition he is, both is to 
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health and fortune j and where hie lady livei, and 
how they agree. If you visit my lord and lady Ox- 
ford and their daughter, who is now, as I hear, a 
duchess, or any other friend of ours, let them have 
the offers of my humble service. May you, my most 
dear friend, preserve your health and live as long as 
you desire 1 I am ever, with the greatest truth and 
esteem, your most obedient humble servant and en- 
tire friend, Jonathan Swift. 

I desire you will give my most hearty service to Mr. 
Pope ; and let him know that I have provided for 
Mr. Lamb, whom he recommended to me, with a 
full vicar-choralship in my choir. And pray let 
me know the state of Mr. Pope’s health. 

DR. DUNKIN TO MRS. WHITEWATf. 

April 25, 1737, 

Madam, — As it was through your countenance I had 
the honour of being first introduced to the most wor- 
thy dean of St. Patrick, 1 must have thought myself 
under the highest obligation to you ; but the con- ^ 
tinuance of your friendship, through so many re- 
peated acts of generosity, and the course of his 
gracious endeavours to raise my reputation and for- 
tune, are such things as I must ever remember and 
express with a very deep sense of gratitude. 

The fatigue of writing so many letters lately in my 
favour was indeed what I could not in reason expect 
even from his humanity, were I worthy of them ; 
and I can only say the dean of St. Patrick is un- 
wearied in doing good, and that he who could rise 
to preserve a nation will descend to relieve an in- 
dividual 

The sense of my own demerit, and the just awe 
in which I stand before so great and good a man, 
will not allow me either that freedom of speech or 
writing which is requisite to let him understand with 
what love, veneration, and respect of his person I 
reflect upon the many instances of his tender con- 
cern and uncommon zeal for my welfare. This is 
a duty I most earnestly wish, but am altogether un- 
able to perform, and such as I entreat you, dear 
madam, to undertake for me ; your compliance in 
which will be yet another among the many and 
weighty obligations laid upon your most dutiful, 
obedient, devoted servant, William Dunkin. 


TO MR. POPE. 

Dublin, April 28, 1739. 

Drar Sir, — The gentleman who will have the ho- 
nour to deliver you this, although he be one related to 
me, which is by no means any sort of recommend- 
ation ; for I am utterly void of what the world calls 
natural affection, and with good reason, because they 
are a numerous race degenerating from their an- 
cestors, who were of good esteem for their loyalty 
and sufferings in the rebellion against king Charles 1. 
This cousin of mine, who is so desirous to wait on 
you, is named Deane Swift, because his great-grand- 
father by the grandmother’s side was admiral Deane, 
wlio, having been one of the regicides, had the good 
fortune to save his neck by dying a year or two be- 
fore the Restoration. 

I have a great esteem for Mr. Deane Swift, who is 
much the most valuable of any of his family ; he was 
ftrat a student in this university, and finished his 
studies in Oxford, where Dr. King, principal of St. 
Mary Hall, assured me that Mr. Swift behav^ him- 
self with good reputation and credit ; he hath a very 
good taste for wit, writes agreeable and entertmning 
verses, and is a perfect master equally skilled in the 
best Greek and Roman authors. He has a true 
•pint for liberly, and with all these advantages is 


extremely decent and modest, i^r. Swift is heir 
to the little paternal estate of our family at Goodrich 
in Herefordshire. My grandfather was so persecuted 
and plundered two and fifty times by the barbarity 
of Cromwell’s hellish crew, of which I find an ac- 
count in a book called “Mercurius Rustlcus,” that 
the poor old gentleman was forced to sell the better 
half of his estate to support his family. However,' 
thret of his sons had better fortune; for, coming 
over to this kingdom, and taking to the law, they .all 
purchased good estates, of which Mr. Deane Swift baa 
a good share, but with some incumbrance. 

I had a mind that this young gentleman should 
have the honour of being known to you ; which is 
all the favour I ask for him ; and that, if he stays 
any time longer in London than he now intends, 
you will permit him to wait on you sometimes. I 
am, my dearest friend, your most obedient and mos 
humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 

TO MR. POPE. 

May 10, 1739. 

You are to suppose, for the little time I shall live, 
that my memory is entirely gone, and especially of 
anything that was told me last night or this morn- 
ing. I have one favour to entreat from you. I know 
the high esteem and friendship you bear to your 
friend Mr, Lyttleton, whom you call “ the rising 
genius of this age.” His fame, his virtue, honour, 
and courage, have been early spread, even among us. 
I find he is secretary to the prince of Wales; and 
his royal highness has been for several years chan- 
cellor of the university in Dublin. All this is a 
prelude to a request I am going to make to you. 
There is in this city one Alexander M‘Aulay, a 
lawyer of great distinction for skill and honesty, 
lealous for the liberty of the subject, and loyal to 
the house of Hanover ; and particularly to the 
prince of Wales, for his highnesses love to both 
kingdoms. 

Mr. M‘Aulay is now soliciting for a seat in par- 
liament here, vacant by the death of Dr. Coghill, a 
civilian, who was one of the persons chosen for this 
university ; and as his royal highness continues still 
chancellor of it, there is no person so proper to no- 
minate the representative as himself. If this favour 
can be procured by your good-will and Mr. Lyt- 
tleton* s interest, it will be a particular obligation tc 
me, and grateful to the people of Ireland, in giving 
them one of their own nation to represent this 
university. 

There is a man in my choir, one Mr. Lamb ; he 
hat at present but half a vicarship ; the value of it 
is not quite 60/. per annum. You wrote to me in 
his favour some months ago ; and if I outlive any 
one vicar-choral, Mr. Lamb shall certainly have a 
full place, because he very well deserves it ; and I am 
obliged to you very much for recommending him. 


FROM MR. SXCRETARY LYTTLETON. 

London, May 16, 1739. 

Sir, — I cannot let Mr. Swift return to Ireland with- 
out my acknowledgments to you for the favour you 
have done Mr. Lamb. 1 know that I ought to ascribe 
it wholly to Mr. Pope’s recommendation, as I have not 
the happiness to be known to you myself ; but give me 
leave to take this occasion of assuring you how much 
I wish to be in the number of your friends. I think I 
can be so even at this distance, and though we should 
never come to a nearer acquaintance ; for the reputa- 
tion of some men is amiable, and one can love their 
characters without knowing their persons. 

If it could ever be in my power to do yoa any ser 
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vkm ir this country, tlie employing me in it would be 
a new favour to, sir vour obliged humble servant, 

G. Lyttleton. 

FROM MR. POPE.a 

May 17. 1739. 

^Dearest Sir, — Every time I see your hand, it is the 
greatest satisfaction that any writing can give me; and 
I am in proportion grieved to find, that several of my 
letters to testify it to you miscarry ; and you ask 
me the same question again which I prolixly have 
answered before. Your last, which was delivered me 
by Mr. Swift, inquires, where and how is lord Boling- 
broke f who, in a paragraph in my last, under his own 
hand, gave you an account of himself; and I em- 

R almost a wliole letter on his affairs afterward. 

} sold Dawley for 26,000/. much to his own 
satisfaction. His plan of life is now a very agreeable 
one, in the finest country in France, divided between 
study and exercise ; for he still reads or writes five or 
six hours a-day, and generally hunts twice a-week. 
He has the whole forest of Fontainbleau at his 
command, with the king's stables, dogs, &c., his lady's 
son-in-law being governor of that place. She 
resides most part of the year with my lord, at a 
large house they have hired ; and the rest with her 
daughter, who is abbess of a royal convent in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I never saw him in stronger health or in better 
humour with his friends, or more indifferent and dis- 
passionate to his enemies. He is seriously set upon 
writing some parts of the history of his times, which 
he has begun by a noble introduction, presenting 
a view of the whole state of Europe, from the Pyrenean 
treaty. He has hence deduced a summary sketch of 
the natural and incidental interests of each kingdom ; 
and how they have varied from, or approached to, the 
true polities of each, in the several administrations 
to this time. The history itself will be particular 
only on such facts and anecdotes as he irersonally 
knew, or produces vouchers for, both from home and 
abroad. This puts into my mind to tell you a fear 
he expressed lately to me, that some facts in your 
“ History of the Queen's Last Years ” (which he read 
here with me in 1727) are not exactly stated, and that 
he may be obliged to vary from them, in relation, I 
believe, to the conduct of the earl of Oxford, of which 
great care surely should be taken. And he told me 
liiat, when he saw you in 1727, he made you 
observe them; and that you promised you would 
take care. 

We very often commemorated you during the 
five months we lived together at Twickenham ; 
at which place could I see you again, as I may 
hope to see him, I would envy no country in the 
world ; and think, not Dublin only, but France and 
Italy, not worth the visiting once more in my life. 
I'he mention of travelling introduces your old 
acquaintance Mr. Jervas, who went to Rome and 
Naples purely in search of health. An asthma 
has reduced his body, but his spirit retains all its 
vigour ; and he is returned, declaring life itself not 
worth a day's journey at the expense of parting from 
one’s friends. 

Mr. Lewis every day remembers you. I lie at 
his house in town. Dr. Arbuthnot’s daughter does 
not degenerate from the humour and goodness of her 
father. I love her much. She is like Gay, very 
idle, very ingenious, and inflexibly honest. Mrs. 
Patty Blount is one of the most considerate and 
mindful women in the world towards others, — the least 
■o in regard to herself ; she speaks of you constantly. 
I scarcely know two more women worth naming to 

' The last letter he ever wrote to the deu. 
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you ; the rest are ladies, — run after music, and play at 

oardjk 

I always make your compliments to lord Oxford 
and lord Masiiam when I see them. I see John 
Barber seldom ; but always find him proud of some 
letter from you. I did my best with him in behalf 
of one of your friends ; and spoke to Mr. Lyttleton for 
the other, who was more prompt to catch than I to give 
fire, and flew to the prince that instant, who was as 
pleased to please you. 

You ask me. how I am at court. I ke^ my old 
walk, and deviate from it to no court. The prince 
shows me a distinction beyond any merit or pretence 
on my part ; and 1 have received a present from him 
of some marble heads of pocts for my library, and 
some urns for my garden. The ministerial writers rail 
at me ; yet I have no quarrel with their masters, nor 
think it of weight enough to complain of them. 

I am very well with the courtiers 1 ever was or would 
be acquainted with : at least, they are civil to me, 
which is all I ask from courtiers, and all a wise man 
will expect from them. The duchess of Marlborough 
makes great court to me ; but I am too old for her 
mind and body ; yet I cultivate some young people's 
friendship, because they may be honest men ; whereas 
the old ones experience too often proves not to be so, I 
having dropped ten where I have taken up one, and I 
hope to play the better with fewer in my hand. 
There is a lord Cornbury, a lord Polwarth, a Mr. 
Murray,* and one or two more, with whom I would 
never fear to hold out against all the corruption in the 
world. 

You compliment me in vain upon retaining my 
poetical spirit : I am sinking fast in prose; and if 1 
ever write more, it ought (at these years and in these 
times) to be something, the matter of which will 
give a value to the work, not merely the manner. 

Since my protest (for so I call my dialogue >> of 
1738) I have written but ten lines, which I will 
send you. They are an insertion for the next new 
edition of the “ Dunciad,” which generally is re- 
printed once in two years. In the second canto, 
among the authors who live in Fleet-ditch, imme* 
diately after Asnal, verse 300, add these 

Next plung’d a feeble but a desp’rate pack, 

With each a sickly brother at his back ;o 
Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then number’d with the puppies in the mud- 
Ask ye their names ? 1 could as soon disclose 
Tlie names of those blind puppies as of those. 

Fust by, like Niobo, her children gone. 

Sits mother (Thorne d stupitied to stone ; 

And rueful Paxton ® tells the world with tears, 

These are — ah' no ; these were my Gazetteers, 

Having nothing to tell you of my poetry, I come 
to what is now my chief care, my health and amuse- 
ment : the first is better as to headaches ; worse as 
to weakness and nerves. The changes of weather 
affect me much ; otherwise I want not spirits, ex- 
cept when indigestions prevail. The mornings are 
my life ; in the evenings I am not dead indeed, 
but sleep and am stupid enough. I love reading still 
better than conversation ; but my eyes fail, and at 
the hours when most people indulge in company, 1 
am tired and find the labour of the past day suffi- 
cient to weigh me down. So I hide myself in bed, 
as a bird in his nest, much about the same time, and 

a The iMt lord Muchmont and lord Mansfield. 

1> Epilo^ 

.iiey print one at the back of the other, to send into the 
country.”— Pope, MS. note. 

d Osborne was the assumed name of the publi^er of the 
“ Gazetteer.” 

« “ A solieitor who procured and paid those writen.— Mi' 
Pope’s MS. note. 
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raise and chirp the earlier in the morning. I often 
vaiy the scene {indeed at every friend’s call) from 
London to Twickenham ; or the contrary, to receive 
them, or be received by them. 

Lord Bathurst is still my constant friend and 
yours i but his country-seat is now always in Glou- 
cestershire, not in this neighbourhood. Mr. Pulte- 
ney has no country-seat ; and in town I see him 
seldom ; but he always asks after you. In the sum- 
mer I generally ramble for a month to lord Cob- 
ham’s, the Bath, or elsewhere. In all these rambles 
my mind Js full of you and poor Gay, with whom 
I travelled so delightfully two summers. Why can- 
not I cross the sea^ The unhappiest malady 1 have 
to complain of, the unhappiest accident of my whole 
life is that weakness of the breast, which make the 
physicians of opinion that a strong vomit would kill 
me. I have never taken one, nor had a natural mo- 
tion that way in fifteen years. 1 went some years 
ago, with lord Peterborough, about ten leagues at 
sea, purely to try if 1 could sail without sea-sickness, 
and with no other view than to make yourself and 
lord Bolingbroke a visit before I died. 

But the experiment, though almost all the way 
near the coast, had almost ended all my views at 
once. Well, then, 1 must submit to live at the dis- 
tance which fortune has set us at : but my memory, 
my afiections, my esteem, are inseparable from you, 
and will, my dear friend, be for ever yours. 

P.S. — May 19. This I end at lord Orrery's in 
company with Dr. King. Wherever I can find two 
or three that are yours, I adhere to them naturally, 
and by that title they become mine. I thank you 
for sending Mr. Swift to me : he can tell you more 
of me, 

A SECOND POBTSCBIPT. 

One of my new friends, Mr. Lyttleton, was to the 
last degree glad to have any request from you to 
make to his master. The moment I showed him 
yours concerning Mr. M‘Aulay, he went to him, 
and it was granted. He is extremely obliged for 
the promotion of Lamb. 1 will make you no par- 
ticular speeches from him j but you and he have a 
mutual right to each other. Sint tales animet con- 
oordes. He loves you, though he sees you not ; as 
all posterity will love ^ou, who will not see you, 
hut reverence and admire you. 

TO MR. LYTTLETON, 

June 6, 1739. 

Sir, — Y ou treat me very bard by beginning your 
letter with owning an obligation to me on account 
of Mr. Lamb ; which deserves mine and my chapter’s 
thanks for recommending so useful a person to my 
choir. It is true I gave Mr. dean Swift a letter to 
my dear friend Mr. Pope, that he might have the 
happiness to see and know so great a genius in 
poetry, and so agreeable in all other good qualities ; 
but the young man (several years older than you) 
was much surprised to see his junior in so high a 
station as secretary to his royal highness the prince 
of Wales, and to find himself treated by you in so 
kind a manner. In one article you are greatly 
mistaken ; for however ignorant we may be in the 
afi^rs of England, your character is as well known 
among us in every particular as it is in the prince 
vour master’s court, and indeed all over this poor 
kingdom. 

You will find that I have not altogether loigotten 
lay pld Qourt pplitics ; fqr, in a letter I wroic^ Mr. 
Pope, i desired him to recommend Mr. M^Aulay to 
your favour and protection as a most worthy, honest, 
Mid deserving gentleman ; and I perceive you have 
affactually interceded with the prince, to prevail 
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with the university to choose bin for a member to 
represent that learned body in parliament in Uie 
room of Dr. Coghill, deceased. 

I have been just now informed, that some of the 
fellows have sent over an apology, or rather a re- 
monstrance, to the prince of Wales, pretending they 
were under a prior engagement to one Mr. Tisdal ; • 
and therefore have desired his royal highness to 
withdraw his recommendation. A modest request, 
indeed, to demand from their chancellor what they 
think is dishonourable in themselves, to'give up an 
engagement! Their whole proceeding on this occa- 
sion against their chancellor, heir of the crown, is 
universally condemned here; and seems to be the 
last effort of such men, who, without duly consider- 
ing, make rash promises not consistent with the pru- 
dence expected from them. 

I can hardly venture the boldness to desire that 
his royal highness may know from you the profound 
respect, honour, esteem, and veneration I bear to- 
ward his princely virtues. All my friends on your 
side the water represent him to me in the most 
amiable light ; and the people infallibly reckon upon 
a golden age in both kingdoms, when it shall please 
God to make him the restorer of the liberties of his 
people. 

I ought to accuse you highly for your ill-treatment 
of me, by wishing yourself in the number of my 
friends ; but you shall be pardoned if you please to 
be one of my protectors ; and your protection can- 
not be long. You shall therefore make it up, in 
thinking favourably of me. Years have made me 
lose my memory in everything but friendship and 
gratitude : and you, whom I have never seen, will 
never be forgotten by me until 1 am dead. 1 am, 
honourable sir, with the highest respect, your most 
obedient and obliged humble servant 

FROM MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

July 20, 17S9. 

Sin, — A fortnight ago I went out of town with the 
new married couple, my son and daughter ; and the 
day before I had the honour to receive your letter. 
With great truth I do assure you, I am much more 
concerned at the trouble and disappointment you 
met with in Mr. D unkin’s affair than for him, having 
but a short acquaintance and knowledge, otherwise 
than knowing him to be a man of sense, virtue, and 
religion, who would be an ornament to the church, 
end a credit to those who appeared for him. These 
were my reasons to wish him well. 

One part of your letter, sir, I can only take notice 
of with amazement ; and do entreat you will in- 
dulge me so far as to believe this will be all the 
answer I can, or ever will, make to it ; and yet I 
am not insensible you have been pleased in some 
measure to honour me with your esteem. 1 will 
not therefore fear the loss of yoin* friendship, because 
it shall be my study to merit your good opinion ; 
and, unprovoked, I know you to have too much good 
nature to withdraw it. 1 never saw a more beauti- 
ful silk than was bought for my daughter. If you 
did not choose it, at least you showed your judg- 
ment in the person that was employed. She desires 
me to say this, that you have forced her to do what 
she never did in her life, wear anything that was not 
paid for ; and if hereafter she should rur her hus- 
band in debt, she will lay all her fault at your dom*. 
Mr. Swift presents you his most obedient respects, 
and will oblige you to know him by his assiduity in 
courting the honour of your acquaintance. 1 have 
asked you so many favours, that no one but myself 
would presume perpetually to dun you thus ; and 
yet I will never leave ofiT until you grant this my 
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/equest, to command Miss Richardson to town im- 
m^iately. I now attack you on the foot of charity ; 
an argument you can never resist. Consider my 
daughter has quitted me ; that I am all alone ; and 
her agreeable company will make M Uy and her hus- 
band spend all their time with me. In short, sir, if 
you hesitate one moment longer, 1 will lay you 
open to the world, and let them see how much they 
were mistaken in M r. Richardson, who once in his 
life broke his word. 1 have now before me, under 
our hand, that all my commands should be obeyed, 
insist on your promise ; and Miss Richardson is 
my demand, and that immediately. You see how 
careful and sparing you gentlemen ought to be in 
compliments to women, who always keep you to 
your promise while it makes to their interest j and 
as well know how to evade their own when it is 
contrary to their inclination. 1 had the favour of a 
letter from alderman Barber in answer to one I wrote 
him. He does not perhaps know the inconveniency 
he has brought on himself, which is another from me ; 
and yet you may tell him when 1 have once more 
paid my respects to him, I am not so unreasonable 
as to impose or expect any further notice of Irish 
impertinence. 

1 left this paragraph to finish at the deanery, that 
from his own mouth I might assure you of his love 
and esteem. He sends his most affectionate service 
to his dear old friend alderman Barber. Mr. Dun- 
kin likewise presents you his most obedient respects, 
and hopes you received his letter that he sent some 
days ago. There is no person a more obedient, 
humbler servant to you than my daughter, except- 
ing, dear air, your most obedient and most obliged, 
faithful, humble servant, Martha W hiteway. 

The chief circumstance that you would choose to 
know I had like to have forgot ; which is, that 
the dean is in good health, and ever will remem- 
ber the pains you and the alderman have been at, 
on his account, for Mr. Dunkin. 

FROM DR. SCOTT. 

I^ndon, September 7, 1739. 

Rev. Sir, — Although I do not imagine that you 
have any remembrance of a person so little known 
to you as I am, yet I have taken the liberty to draw a 
kind of bill of friendship upon you, which I am in- 
clined to believe you will answer, because it is in 
favour of that kingdom to which you have always 
stood a sincere and firm friend. We have had here, 
for some time past, a number of anatomical figures 
prepared in wax, which perfectly exhibit all the 
parts of a human body. They are the work of a 
French surgeon,® who spent above forty years in 
preparing them, and who, to bring them to per- 
fection, was at the trouble and expense of dissecting 
some hundreds of bodies. The present proprietor of 
them is my friend, and it was by my persuasion that 
he was prevailed on to send them into Ireland for the 
instruction of the curious. I presume you have seen 
them in London, and therefore 1 am inclined to 
think you will be of opinion, that a person may gain 
more perfect knowledge in anatomy, by viewing 
these preparations only a few times, than he would 
by attending many dissections. Tom encouraging 
such of your acquaintance as are curious to see 
these figures would greatly excite the curiosity 
of others. This is the favour I have taken the 
liberty to desire of you, and which I believe you 
will be the more readily inclined to grant, when I 

a Mr. Raekstraw, statuary; the anatomical figures were 
putehaaed brom him by the late earl of Shelburne, who prch’ 
•svUkI tht'tn to the university of Dublin. 
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have assured you, that the person who has the care 
of the figures, has it in his instructions to return the 
money that may be got by exposing them to view, 
in Irish linen, so that the kingdom will be no way 
impoverished by the small expense which gentle- 
men may be at in procuring useful instruction, or 
gratifying their curiosity. If the request I have 
made c such as you cannot favour, my next is, that 
you will grant me your pardon for having made it. 

I intend, God willing, to go into Ireland next 
spring, after the publication of a work which 1 have 
been engaged in for some years past, for the silenc- 
ing of all infidels, heretics, schismatics of all kinds, 
and enthusiasts. 1 thought it necessary, because in 
the way that the controversy has been hitherto 
managed against such people, the truth has been 
rather puzzled and perplexed than cleared, Chris- 
tianity has been betrayed, and all true religion lost 
in the world. I have advanced no one new opinion 
of my own : what I have set forth is what was clearly 
set forth in the Scriptures from the beginning. I 
mean in the original Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, BO interpreted as to make them everywhere 
consistent with themselves; and to show that the 
interpretations I have given are not only the true 
interpretations, but that the Scriptures so inter- 
preted are the revealed word of God. I have demon- 
strated the truth of them by natural evidence, or by 
the works of God, and that the works bear evidence 
to nothing but the truth ; that these revealed truths 
so demonstrated are unquestionable and undeniable ; 
and that they are the only powerful motives by 
which men are not only moved but enlightened, ana 
enabled to mortify all their lusts, which blind and 
deceive them here, and will be their everlasting tor- 
mentors hereafter, but to work the works of charity, 
and of that perfect righteousness which is of faith : 
so that the whole of all true religion, which has 
been one and the same in all ages, will appear to 
consist in the mortifications of our bodily and spi- 
ritual lusts, which withhold men from the works of 
righteousness; and in the belief of those demon- 
strative truths, by which alone we are enlightened, 
enabled, and moved to subdue them ; and in ob- 
serving those natural memorials which God has set 
before us, and in partaking of those reverential ordi- 
nances which he has instituted to put us in mind 
of what we ought to do, in order to eternal life and 
the motives for so doing. I ask pardon for this 
digression : and if you have any commands that I 
am capable of executing here, if you will let me have 
the honour of receiving them, I shall take great 
pleasure in obeying you ; for I am, with the greatest 
respect and truth, sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, John Scott. 

TO THE EARL OF ARRAN. 

1739. 

My Lord, — I am earnestly desired by some worthy 
friends of mine to write to your lordship in favour of 
the bearer, Mr. Moore, minister of Clonmel, who will 
have the honour to present this letter to your lordship. 
Those rectorial tithes of Clonmel were granted to the 
church by letters-patent from king Charles II., with the 
perfect knowledge and full approbation of your great 
ancestor, the first duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland. Notwithstanding which, some of the for- 
mer agents to your lordship's family have greatly 
distressed the incun. bent ministers of Clonmel, which 
is generally believed to be without the knowledge of 
hrr present grace the duke your brother, whom God 
long preserve. But your lordship’s present agent being 
ettreinely vigilant of all your forcuhip’s interests, has 
lately renewed the claim of the Ormond family tothoMl 

3oa 
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tithes, and «ras, at the last assizes, after a long hearing 
of six hours, nonsuited. The living of Clonmel is one 
of the largest, and yet the poor^ parishes in this king- 
dom ; being, upon the whole, (including the valuation 
of the houses,) scarce worth 100/. a-year ; out of which 
a curate-assistant being absolutely necessary on account 
of its extent, a salary of 40/. must be paid. 

My lord, your lordship's family has been always dis- 
tinguished for their favour and protection to the esta- 
blished church under her greatest persecutions; nor 
have you in the universal opinion ever degenerated from 
them. Those tithes in and about Clonmel are very in- 
considerable, having never been let for above 24/. a-year, 
made up of very small pittances collected from a great 
number of the poorest ^ople ; so that the recovery of 
them by an expensive lawsuit, if it could be effected, 
would not be worth attempting. 

Mr. Moore is recommended to me by several persons 
of great worth, (as I have already observed,) and I hope 
I have not hitherto forfeited the credit I had with you. 

My humble request, therefore, to your lordship is, 
that the minister of Clonmel may, without disturbance, 
enjoy that small addition to his support which the king 
and your grandfather intended for him. 

I have always understood and believed that the duke 
your brother's retiring has not lessened your fortune, 
but increased it ; and as to his grace, unless all our 
intelligence be false, he is as easy as he desires to be. 
I heard of several persons who have ventured to wait 
on him abroad, and it is agreed that his grace is per- 
fectly easy in his mind and fortune. 

Upon the whole, I do earnestly desire your lordship 
t(» resign those poor scraps of tithes in and about Clon- 
mel to Mr. Moore and his successors, in a legal form, 
for ever. Your loss will be at most but 24/. a-year, 
and that with a thousand difficulties infinitely below 
ycur generosity and quality. I am &c. 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MR. FAULKNER. 

December 4, 1739. 

Sir, — I cannot find a manuscript I wrote, called “ Di- 
rections for Servants," which I thought was very useful 
as weHl as huraoi’ous. I believe you have both seen 
and read it. I wish you could give me some intelligence 
of it, because my memory is quite gone ; therefore let 
me know all you can conjecture about it. I am, sir, 
your very humble servant, Jonathan Swift. 


FROM THE REV. MR. THROP. 

Decemlier 10^ 1739. 

Reverend Sir, — The many professions of kindness 
you have made, and friendships you have shown, to 
my mother and her family, particularly in declaring 
your abhorrence and detestation of the cruel and in- 
human behaviour of that monster to my unfor- 

tunate and innocent brother, induced my mother to 
trouble you with a few of the narratives of that case, 
to disperse among such members of the house of com- 
mons as were of your acquaintance. The reason of 
our troubling you to do this is, because we intend 
presenting a petition to the members of the house of 

commons, tins session, to oblige to waive his 

privilege, every other attempt we have tried since my 
brother's death proving fruitless. 

Your appearing, sir, in this affair, will not only make 
parliament the more ready to do justice, but prevent 
others from supporting him tn bis villanies, which will 
l>e of infinite service to my mother and her family. W 
The bearer carries you a dozen of cases ; and if you 
should have occasion for any more, they shall be sent 
you by, reverend sir, your most obliged and obediefit 
numble servant, Pobsri Throt. 


1 have written the names of several persons mentioned 
in the narrative at length upon the back of the 
title-page. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

December 31, .739. 

Madam — It is impossible to have health in such despe- 
rate weather : but you are worse used than others. Every 
creature of either sex are uneasy ; for our kingdom is 
turned to be a Muscovy, or worse. Even I cannot do 
any good by walking : is not warmth go#d against 
rheumatic pains ? I hope dean Swift will be able to 
assist you both. I wish for a happy turn itj the wea- 
ther. I am doubly desolate, and wish I could sleep 
until the sun would comfort us. Would neither your 
son nor daughter save you the pains of writing on your 
back ? You are much more friendly to me than a 
thousand of them. Adieu. I am ever yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 


TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Dear Madam, — I am truly and heartily glad that you 
are a little mended, and can lie on your belly or side, 
not altogether on your back. You are much in the 
right not to stir, and so was Croker • not to suffer you. 
I am not yet worse for the cold weather, but am angry 
at it. I am heartily sorry for yourself and daughter; 
but Mr. Swift dares not lie sick, for his chief business 
is to look after you and your daughter. I walk only 
ill my bedchamber and closet, which has also a fire. 
1 am ever yours, Jonathan Swift. 

New-Year’s-rtay, 1740. 

I wish you may have many, and all healthy ones. 


CERTIFICATE TO A DISCARDED SERVANT.V> 

Deanery-house, January 9 , 1740 , 
Whereas the bearer served me the space of one year, 
during which time he was an idler and a drunkard, I 
then discharged him as such ; but how far his having 
• An eminent apothecary of great humanity and skill, 
b 'flu! history of this singular certibcate is thus related in the 
third volume of Mrs Pilkington’s Memoirs. “ Dean Swift dis- 
ciiargeti a servant only for rejecting the petition of a poor old 
woman ; she was very ancient, and on a cold morning sat at 
the deanery steps a cimsiderable time, during which tiie dean 
saw her through a window, and no doul)t commiserated her 
desolate condition. His footman happened to come to the door ; 
and the poor creature besought him, iu a piteous tone, to give 
that paper to his reverence. The servant read it, and told Iht 
with infinite scorn, * liis master had something else to mind than 
her petition.’ — ‘ What is that you say, fellow ? ’ said the dean, 
looking out of the window. ‘Come up liere.’ The man trem- 
blingly obeyed him. He also desired the poor woman to come 
before him ; made her sit down, and ordered her some bread and 
wine. After which he turned to the man and said, ‘ At what 
time, sir, did I order you to open a paper directed to me, or to 
refuse a letter from any one ? Hark ye, sirrah, you have been 
admonished by me for dmnkenuess, idling, and other faults ; 
but since I have discovered your inhuman disposition, I must 
dismiss you from my service ; so pull off my clothes, take 
your wages, and let me hear no more of you 1’ The fellow did 
so; and, having vainly solicited a discharge, waa compelled to 
^ to sea, where he continued five years ; at the end of which 
time, finding that life far different from the ease and luxury of 
lUs former occupation, ho returned, and humbly confessing in 
a petition to the dean his former manifold crimes, assured him 
of his sincere reformation, which the dangers he had uudergona 
at sea had happily wrought; and begged the dean would give 
him some sort of discharge, since the honour of having lived 
with him would certainly procure him a place. Aocoraingly 
the dean called for pen, ink, and paper,* and gave him a dis- 
mission, with which, and no other fortune, he set out for London. 
Among others he applied to me who had known him at his late 
master’s, and produced his certificate ; which, for its singularity , 
I trunacribed. I advised him to go to Mr. Pope, who on seeing 
the dean's hand-writing, which he well knew, told the man, * If 
he could produce any credible person who could attest that he 
was the servant the dean meant, he would hire him.’ On this 
occasion he applied to me ; and I gave him a letter to Mr. Po’j^, 
anuriug him that 1 knew the man to have been footman to the 
4ean. Upon this, Mr. Poxie took him into hU service, in which 
*#contiuaed till the death of his master.’' 
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been flve years at sea may have mended his manners, I 
leave to the penetration of those who may hereafter 
choose to employ him. Jonathan Swift. 

TO MBS. WHITEWAY. 

January 18, 1740. 

Deab Madam, — I have been many days heartily con- 
cerned for your ill health ; it is now twenty-five days 
since we have found nothing but frost and misery, and 
they may continue for as many more. This day is yet 
the coldeslaof them all. Dr. W ilson and I are both very 
uneasy to find no belter message from you. I received, 
as I was going to dinner, the enclosed letter from your 

beloved of , which I shall make you happy with. 

It will show you the goodness, the wisdom, the gra- 
titude, the truth, the civility, of that excellent divine, 
adorned with an orthography (spelling) fit for himself. 
Pray read it a hundred times, but return it after you 
have read it a hundred tim(;s. My love and service 
to your son and daughter ; let them both read the en- 
closed. 

I would not lose your lover's letter for 100/. It 
must be sent back by the bearer. Let me know the 
exact number of lies that are in it; but I fear that that 
will take up your time too much. I am ever yours, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM LORD CASTLEDURROW. 

Dublin, February 2. 1740. 

SiH, — Since 1 am forbidden your j)resence, 1 think I 
should be more explicit in my reason of thanks to you 
for Dr. Delany’s obliging present than I can be in a 
verbal, crude, ill -delivered message by a servant. As 
I am not acquainted with the doctor, 1 at first imagined 
his boundless generosity distributed his book among 
the lords, and that it was sent me as a member, though 
an unworthy one, of tliat august body. I soon found 
myself mistaken ; and as all presents are enhanced 
in value proportionable to their manner of distribu- 
tion, I thought it incumbent on me to thank him by 
letter for having so obligingly distinguished me. He 
has honoured me with an answer to it, which highly 
elates me ; for weak minds are easily made vain ; but 
whose would not be so on the compliment he makes 
me on having read some of my letters to you ? They 
were written (as most of mine are) in the wantonness 
of fancy, without aiming at pomp of expression, or 
dress of words, lucky methods of gilding nonsense ; 
yet that he should approve 1 will not wonder when 1 
consider the benignity of your friendship. Oh ! is it 
not sometimes too strong bias even for your judgment 
that prompted you to think them worth his perusal? 
What am I now to do? I ought not to be silent; yet 
must I risk depreciating a favourable opinion he has 
conceived of me, by making myself further known to 
I’im? Why, in prudence, no; in civility, yes. 
Under this dilemma give me your advice, as you are 
the origin of this favour. Or will you yield to what I 
suggest may not be improper ? Take me under your 
protection (as soon as the weather will permit) in a 
warm hackney-coach, which I shall take care to pro- 
vide. Let us jumble together to his little paradise, 
which I long much to see, as well as to pay my debt 
due to his benevolence. 

I am already alarmed with your excuse of deafness 
and dizziness. Yielding to such a complaint always 
strengthens it ; exerting against it generally lessens it. 
Do not immerge in the sole enjoyment of yourself. Is 
not a friend the medicine of life ? I am sure it is the 
comfort of it. And I hope you still admit such com- 
panions as are capable of administering it. In that 
number 1 know I am unworthy of rank : however, my 
best wishes shall attend you. 

I have enclosed some verses. The I^tiri I believe 


will please you ; one of the translations may have the 
same fortune, the other cannot. The verses written in 
the lady's b^k is, A Lamentable H>]aan to Death/* 
from a lover, inscribed to his mistress. 1 have made 
the author of it vain (who I am sure had never read 
Pope 8 “ Heloise to Abelard ”) in telling him his six last 
lines seem a parody on six of Pope's. They are on the 
other side, that you may not lie at a loss. 

Then, too, when fate shall thy fair frame destroy, 

That canse of all my guilt, and all my joy, 

In trance ecstatic may tlie pangs be drown’d, 

Bright clouds desceud. and angels watch thee round : 

From opening skies may streaming glories shine. 

And saints embrace thee witli a love like mine. 

I think the whole letter the most passionate 1 ever 
read, except Heloise’s own, on the subject of love. I 
am equally struck with Cadenus to A'anessa. I have 
often soothed my love with both wheix I have l)een in 
a fit. 

I will conclude with the al>ove wish, and assuring 
you I am, with great sincerity, as well as esteem, sir, 
your most faithful, aflectionate, humble servant, 

Casti.edorhow. 

My boy sends yon his re8i)ect8, und would fain pay 
them in person to you. 

TO MRS. WIIITEWAY. 

February 3, 1740. 

The had account 1 had of your health for many days, 
or rather weeks, has made me continually uneasy to 
the last degree; and Mr. Swift, who was with me so 
long yesterday, could not in conscience give me any 
comfort : but your kind letter has raised my spirits in 
some measure. 1 ho])e we have almost done with this 
cursed weather, yet still my garden is all in white. J 
read your letter to Dr. Wilson, who is somewlia* 
better, and he resolves to apply your medicine, I mean 
your improvements of what you ])re8cribe to add to 
his surgeon’s method. 1 am ever, dear medarn, 
entirely yours, Jonathan Swift. 

FROM MRS. WIIITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

March 25, 1740. 

Dear Sir, — Once I thought I could never receive a 
letter from or answer one to you, without pleasure ; 
and yet both has happened to me very lately. I'liis is 
the third day 1 sat down to write to you, and as often 
tore up my paj)er. I endeavoured to say something to 
alleviate your grief ; — that would not do : then I 
resolved to be silent on the occasion ; but, alas ! that 
was impossible for a friend. I will therefore, for a 
moment, rather renew your grief by joining with you 
in it. Your trials have been most severe: the loss of 
two such valuable persons as Miss Richardson and sii 
Joseph Eyles are irreparable ; fur, in a middle state of 
life, we liave not time enough before us to make us 
new friendships, were it possible to meet their equals. 
This is an unusual way of comforting a friend in 
trouble : ought I not rather to persuade you to forget 
them, and call in Christianity to your aid ? Rut I 
believe those expounders of it are mistaken in their 
notions who would have us imagine this to be 
religion; for I am sure a just God will expect no 
more from us than to submit without repining. I am 
too much a fellow-sufferer in misfortunes of this nature 
not to feel for you. In a short time 1 lost a beloved 
husband and friend, an ingenious, a worthy son, and, 
what the world value as their chief happiness, some 
trifling conveniences. All these I have outlived, and 
am an instance that time will erase the blackest melan- 
choly. I most sincerely wish, dear sir, this may be 
your case, and that it may be the last straggle of mind 
or tedious illness you will ever have to battle against. 
You have conjured me by such a tie as tlie Ju#f 
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r«quett of dear Mist Ricbaidfon, that aa well at I am 
able 1 will tell you what 1 guen the may lihe. 

I know hie caitdlesiicka are the most indifferent of any 
of his plate, and therefore mention a pair of those : his 
muffers are good. 

Surely I was not such a beast as to forget mention- 
ing the r^ipt of the papers you were so careful and 
omiging to send me : tlwsy came very safe. I ratreat 
you to accept of my most humble thanks for this and 
all your other most extraordinary favours. 

The dean of St Patrick’s presents you his most 
affectionate love and service ; and commanded me to 
tell you he would have writ to you upon this late 
occasion, if he had not been too deeply affected with 
your grief. 

Surely the two long months you have so often fixed 
for your return will be at an end ; and then I shall 
have the opportunity of telling you from my mouth 
what I now give under my hand, that I am, with the 
highest respect and esteem, dear sir, your most obliged 
and most obedient bumble servant, 

Martha Whiteway. 

My most obedient respects to alderman Barber. 
Mr. Swift and his wife beg you will accept of theirs. 

MR. NUGENT “ TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

Bath, April 2. 1740. 

Madam, — I had not until very lately an opportunity of 
letting Mr. Pojie know his obligations to you ; of 
which he is very sensible, and has desired me to beg 
that you will remit to me, by a safe hand, whatever 
letters of his are now in your possession. 1 shall be in 
town next week ; so that you may be pleased to direct 
to me, by the first convenient opportunity, at my house 
in Dover-street, London. I am, madam, with great 
esteem, your most humble and obedient servant, 

R. N. 

My oompliments to Mr. and Mrs. Swift. I shall say 
nothing of the picture, because I am sure you re- 
i*^emb«r it. I must beg that you will let Mr. 
Bindon^’ know I would have the picture no more 
than a head upon a three-quarter cloth, to match 
one which I now have of Mr. Pope. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

AprU 29, 1740. 

Dear Madam, — I find that you and I are fellow- 
sufferers almost equally in our healths, although 1 am 
more than twenty years olde.*. But I am and have 
been these two days in so miserable a way, and so 
cruelly tortured that can hardly be conceived. The 
whole last night 1 was equally struck as if 1 had been 
in Phalaris’s brazen bull, and roared as loud for eight 
or nine hours. I am at this instant unable to move 
without excessive pain, although not the one thousandth 
part of what I sufiered all last night and this morning. 
This you will now style the gout. I continue still very 
deaf. Dr. Wilson’s left eye is still disordered, and 
very uneasy. You have now your family at home; I 
desire to present them with my kind and hearty service 
I am ever entirely yours, &c. Jonathan Swift. 

MRS. WHITEWAY TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

May 13, 1740. 

Dear Sib, — By the time this kisses your hand, I 
believe Mrs. Richardson will not blush to be wished 
joy by a person you have done tlie honour to call 
a friend, and whose ambition it is to deserve 8<^e 
place in her esteem ; and now that all msiiiuatiofff in 

• Afterwai-ds Lord Clare 
b Of Dr. Swift. 

llie greatest painter and uichitect of hiS time' in these 
kingdoms. 


your favour are at needlees as the formal ceremouj 
between lovers, I shall take the liberty to tell her it 
will be her own fkult if she is not one of the happiest 
women in the world. This is an unusual way of 
recommending myself to a bride ; nor should 1 do it 
to any but yours : yet surely when a lady is married 
to a gentleman with an easy fortune, good nature, and 
a man of honour, how li^e is required of her side 
toward mutual felicity, which can be comprised in two 
words, love and obey ? 

About a fortnight ago I dined at the dean of St 
Patrick’s in a mixed company; where one of the 
gentlemen told him you were married, or just going to 
be so, to a lady of fifteen, with 100,000/. fortune, and 
a perfect beauty. I asked the person whether he had 
not that account from a woman? He said he had. 
The dean inquired if I knew anything of the afiair. 1 
answered yes ; only with this diff’erence, that she was 
at least fifty, and a most ungenteel, disagreeable 
woman. The whole company looked upon me with 
contempt ; and their countenances expressed they 
thought I drew my own picture whilst I enviously 
endeavoured to paint the lady’s. The dean only 
understood me ; and, smiling, said he believed I was 
in the right. When we were alone, I let him know 
that you had commanded me to acquaint him with the 
affair; and I hoped, when I wrote to you next, be 
would add a postscript in my letter. He promised me 
to do it ; and this day I intend to put him in mind of 
it. 

I waited on Mr. Hamilton yesterday to consult with 
him if it would not be proper to allow the servants 
board-wages from this time ; and it was diverting 
enough to see us both keeping our distance about a 
secret the whole town has Known these two months. 
However, at last we understood each other ; and have 
agreed to give the ccachman 4«. a-weck, and the maid 
3s., until they go a shipboard. 

There would liave been no occasion to be so formal* 
with a friend as to desire Mr. Hamilton to give tlie 
servants money when you might have ordered me to 
do it, although 1 had not been in your debt ; which, 
to my shame be it spoken, would be scandalous so long 
a time, if the fault were entirely mine. My son and 
daughter Swift present you and your lady their most 
obedient respects, and sincerest wishes. I am at a loss 
to express my obligations to her for tlie compliment 
she was pleased to remit to me ; and, I believe, when 
we meet, she will not be jealous that 1 dare give it 
under my hand to her, that I honour and esteem you 
more than any woman does except herself. I am, dear 
sir, your most humble and most obedient servant, 

Martha Whiteway. 

TO MR. RICHARDSON. 

May 18. 1740. 

Dear Sir, — I could never believe Mrs. Whiteway's 
gasconades in telling me of her acquaintance with you. 
But my age and perpetual disorders, and chiefly my 
vexatious deafness, with other infirmities, have com- 
pleted the utter loss of my memory ; so that I cannot 
recollect the names of those friends who come to see 
me twice or oftener every week. However, I remember 
to wish you a long lasting joy of being no longer a 
bachelor, especially because the teaser at my elbow 
assures me that the lady is altogether worthy to be 
your wife. I therefore command you both (if I live 
so long) to attend me at the deanery the day after you 
land ; where Mrs, Precipitate, alias Whiteway, says I 
will give you a scandalous dinner. I suppose you 
will see your governor, my old friend, John Barber, 
whom I heartily love ; and so you are to tell him. 1 
! am, dear sir, your most obedient and obliged servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 
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PROM MRS. WHITBWAY TO MR. FOPB. 

May 16. 1740. 

Sir, — S hould I make an apology for writing to you, I 
might be asked why I did io I If I have erred, roy 
design at least is good, both to you and the dean St. 
Patrick's ; for I write in relation to my friend, and 1 
write to his friend, which I hope will plead my 
excuse. As I saw a letter of yours to him, wherein 1 
nad the honour to be named, 1 take the liberty to tell 
you (with grief of heart) his memory is so much 
impaired |^at in a few hours he forgot it ; nor is his 
judgment sound enough, had he many tracts by him, 
to finish or correct them, as you have desired. His 
nealth is as good as can be expected, free from all the 
tortures of old age ; and his deafness, lately returned, 
is all the bodily uneasiness he has to complain of. A 
few years ago he burnt most of his writings unprinted,* 
except a few loose papers, which are in my possession, 
and which I promise you (if I outlive him) shall never 
be made public without ytiur approbation. There is 
one treatise in his own keeping, called “Advice to 
Servants,” very unfinished and incorrect, yet what is 
done of it has so much humour that it may appear as 
a posthumous work. The “ History of the Four last 
Years of Queen Anne’s Reign,” I suppose you have 
seen with Dr. King, to whom he sent it some time ago, 
and, if I am rightly informed, is the only piece of 
his (excepting “ Gulliver ”) which lie ever proposed 
making money by, and was given to Dr. King with 
that design, if it might be printed. I mention this to 
you lest the doctor should die, and his heirs imagine 
they had a right to disjiose of it. I entreat, sir, you 
will not take notice to any person of the hints I have 
given you in this letter; they are only designed for 
yourself; to the dean’s friends in England they can 
only give trouble, and to his enemies and starving 
wits, cause of triumph. I enclose this to alderman 
Barber, who, I am sure, will deliver it safe, yet knows 
nothing more than its being a paper that belongs to 
you. 

The ceremony of answering women’s letters may 
perhaps make you think it necessary to answer mine ; 
but I do not expect it, because your time either is or 
ought to be lietter employed, unless it be in my power 
to serve you in buying Irish linen, or any other com- 
mand you are pleased to lay on me, which I shall 
execute to the best of my capacity, with the greatest 
readiness, integrity, and secrecy ; for, whether it be my 
years, or a less degree of vanity in my composition 
than in some of my sex, I can receive such an honour 
from you without mentioning it. I should some time 
past have writ to you on this subject, had I not 
fancied that it glanced at the ambition of being thought 
a person of consequence, by interfering between you 
and the dean ; a character of all others which I dislike. 

I have several of your letters to the dean, which I 
will send by the first safe hand that I can get to 
deliver them to yourself ; I believe it may be Mr. 
M‘Aulay, the gentleman the dean recommended, 
through your friendship, to the prince of Wales. 

I believe this may be the only letter which you 
ever received without asking a favour, a compliment 
extolling your genius, running in raptures on your 
poetry, or admiring your distinguishable virtue. I 
am, sir, with very high respect, your most obedient 
and most humble servant, Martha Whiteway. 

Mr. Swift, who waited on you last summer, is, since 
that, married to my daughter : he desires me to 
present you his most obedient respects and humble 
thanks for the particular honour conferred upon 

• In resentment to tht! house of commons of Irehuid, who 
sent Faulkner to Newgate fur yriiiting tlie Satire on Qtiudrille. 


him in nerinitting hhn to ipertd a day with you at 
Twidleiinaiii ; a favour he will always remember 
with gratitude. 

FROM MR. PULTENEY. 

London, June 3. 1740. 

Sir, — I had some time a letter from Mr. Stopford, 
who told me that you enjoyed a better state of health 
last year than you had done for some time past. No 
one wishes you more sincerely than I do the coii- 
thiuance of if; and, since the gout has been your 
physic, I heartily hope you may have one good fit 
regularly every year, and all the rest of it perfect health 
and spirits. 

I am nersuaded you will do me the justice to 

believe that, if I have not writ to you for some 

time, it has proceeded from an unwillingness alone of 
engaging you in a very useless correspondence, and 
not from any want of a real regard and true esteem. 
Mr. Pope can l)e my witness how constantly 1 inquire 
after you, and how pleased and happy I am when he 

tells me that you nave the goodness frequently to 

mention me in your letters to him. 

I fear you liave but little desire to come among us 
again. England has few things inviting in it at 
present. Three camps, near forty thousand troops, and 
sixteen kings,* and most of tliem such as are really 
fit to be kings in any part of the world. Four inillions 
of money have been raised on the people this year, 
and in all probability nothing will be done. I have 
not the least notion that even our expedition under 
lord Cathcartb ig intended to be sent anywhere ; and 
yet every minister we have (except sir Robert) very 
gravely affirms it will go, — nay, and I am afraid believes 
it too. Bui our situation is very extraordinary ; sir 
Robert will have an army, will not have a war, and 
cannot have a peace; that is, tlu* people are so averse 
to it that he dares not make one. But in one year 
more, when, by the influence of this army and oinr 
money, he has got a new parliament to his liking, then 
he will make peace, and get it approved, too, be it as 
it will. After which I am afraid we shall all grow 
tired of struggling any longer, and give up the game. 

But I will trouble you with no more politics ; and 
if I can hear from you in two lines that you are well, 
I promise you not to reply to it too soon. You must 
give me leave to add to my letter a co])y of verses at 
the end of a declamation made by a boy at Westminster 
School on this theme : — 

Ridentem dicere verum. 

Quid vetat t 

Dulce decane, decus, flos optime gentis Ilibetuso 
Nomine quiquo andis, ingenloque celer ; 

Dum lepido indulges risu, et mutaris in horns, 

QuO no\ a vis auinii, uiateriesque rapit : 

Nuw gravis astrologus. ccelo dominaris et astris, 

Filaque pro Patrigiana secas. 

Nunc populo speciosa hospes miraoula promis, 

Gentesque asquoreus. acriusqne creas. 

Sen plausum captat qiieruli persona draperi. 

Sen levis a vacuo fabula sumpta cado> 

Mores egregius mira exprimis arte magister. 

Etvit^ atque homines pagina quacque sapit. 

Socraticffi minor est vis et sapientia charta), 

Nec tantum potuit grande Platonis opus. 

Mrs. Pulteney, knowing that I am writing to you, 
charges me to present her services, when I assure you 
that 1 am, most faithfully and sincerely, your obedient 
humble servant, W. Pulteney, 

MR. POPE TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

TwicKenlmm, June 16, 1740. 

1 AM extremely sensible of the favour of your letter, 
and very well see the kindness, as well as honour 

a Sixteen lords of the regency, tl o king being abroad. 

»» Against Carthugana It went, and iniscarricd. 
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which moved you to it I have no merit for the one, 
but being (like younelO a rincere friend to the deari, 
though a much less useful one ; for all my friendship 
can only operate in wishes, yours in good works. He 
has had the happiness to meet with such in all the 
stages of his life, and I hope in God, and in you, that 
he will not want one in the last. Never imagine, 
madam, that I can do otherwise than esteem that sex 
which has funiished me with the best friends. 

The favour you offer me I accept with the utmost 
thankfulness ; and I think no person more fit to convey 
it to my hands than Mr. M‘Aulay, of whom I know 
you have so good an opinion. Indeed, any one whom 
you think worthy your trust, I shall think deserves 
mine in a point I am ever so tender of. 

I wish the very small opportunity I had of showing 
Mr. Swift, your son, my regards for him, had been 
greater ; and I wish it now more, since he is become 
so near to you, for whom my respect runs hand in hand 
with my affection for the dean ; and I cannot wish 
well fur the one without doing so for the other. 

I turn my mind all I can from the melancholy 
subject of your letter. May God Almighty alleviate 
your concern, and his complaints, as much as possible 
in this state of infirmities, while he lives ; and may 
your tenderness, madam, prevent anything after his 
death which may anywise depreciate his memory. I 
dare say nothing of ill consequence can happen from 
the commission given to Dr. King. 

You see, madam, I write you with absolute freedom, 
BS becomes me to the friend of my friend, and to a 
woman of sense and spirit. I will say no more, that 
you may find I treat you with the same delicacy that 

? rou do me, (and for which I thank you,) without the 
east compliment ; and it is none when 1 add, that 1 
am, with esteem, madam, your most obliged and most 
ob^snt servant, Alexander Pope. 

FROM MR. POPE TO MR. ALLEN. 

My vexation about dean Swift’s proceeding has fretted 
and employed me a great deal in writing to Ireland, 
and trying all tlie means possible to retard it ; for it 
is put past preventing, by his having (without my 
consent or so much as letting me see the book) printed 
most of it. They at last promise me to send me the 
copy, and that I may correct and expunge what I will. 
This last would be of some use ; but I dare not even 
do this, for they would say I revised it. And the 
bookseller writes that he has been at great charge, &c. 
However, the dean, upon all I have said and written 
about it, has ordered him to submit to any expunction 
I insist upon : this is all 1 can obtain, and 1 know not 
whether to make any use of it or not. But as to your ap- 
prehension, that any suspicion may arise of my being 
anywise consenting or concerned in it, I have the plea- 
sure to tell you, the whole thing is so circumstanced 
and so plain, that it can never be the case. I shall be 
very desirous to see what the letters are at all events ; 
and I think that must determine my future measures ; 
for till then I can judge nothing. The excessive ear- 
nestness the dean has been in for publishing them, 
makes me hope tliey are castigated in some degree, or 
be must be totally deprived of his understanding. 
They now offer to send me the orginals (which have 
been so long detained) ; and I will accept of them 
(though they have done their job), that they may not 
have them to produce against me, in case there be any 
ofiensive passages in them. If you can give me any 
advice, do. I wish I could show you what the dgkii's 
|>cople, the women, aiid the bookseller, have done and 
writ, on my sending an absolute negative, and on 
(he agency I have employed of some gentlemen to 
Stop it, as well as thieats of law, &c. The whole 


thing if too manifest to admit of any doubt in any 
man: how long this thing has been working; how 
many tricks have been played with the dean's papers ; 
how they were secreted from him from time to time, 
while they feared his not complying with such a mea- 
sure ; and how, finding his weakness increase, they 
have at last made him the instrument himself for their 
private profit ; whereas, 1 believe before, they only in- 
tended to do this after his death. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. ^ 

I HAVE been very miserable all night, and to-day 
extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stupid and 
confounded that I cannot express the mortification lam 
under both in body and mind. All I can say is, that 
I am not in torture ; but I daily and hourly expect it. 
Pray let me know how your health is and your family : 
1 hardly understand one word I write. I am sure mj 
days will be very few ; few and miserable they musi 
be. I am, for those few days, yours entirely, 

Jonathan Swift. 

If I do not blunder it is Saturday 
July 26, 1740, 

If I live till Monday I shall hope to see you, perhaps 
for the last time. 

PROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Caledon, December 17. 1740. 

Dear Sir, — Great men like you must expect number- 
less petitions, which, like Jupiter, you put to various 
uses ; but wonder not, when there is a place vacant in 
your family, that everybody is striving for the post. 
I mean your cathedral family ; for we are told there 
is a vacancy in the choir. I am desired to recommend 
to you one .Tames Colgan,* aged 25. His voice-excel- 
lent, his behaviour good, his person indifferent, his re- 
commendation to me irresistible. I beseech you let 
Faulkner give me an answer; for neither he nor 1, nor 
the choir of lords, doctors, commons, &c., are worth 
your while to give yourself one moment’s uneasiness 
about, if you are not well, and I am more than afraid 
you ore not ; only I must be enabled to say I have 
mentioned him to you. My frozen fingers will only 
serve me to present lady Orrery's most humble service 
to you, and the best wishes, prayers, and acknowledg- 
ments of all this family. 1 am, dear sir, your ever 
obliged and obedient humble servant. Orrery. 

TO MRS. WHITEWAY. 

January 13, 1741. 

Dear Madam, — Your son,^ who was with me yester - 
day, and stayed the whole afternoon till near ten 
o'clock, gave me a very melancholy account of your 
ill health, extremely to my grief. I send a servant 
with this letter, and you will please to employ Mr. 
Swift to answer it, because I am in very great pain 
alwut you ; for the weather is so extremely sharp that 
it must needs add to your disorders. Pray let your 
son or daughter write a few lines to give me some sort 
of comfort. My cold is now attended with a cough 
this bitter cold weather ; but I am impatient until your 
son or daughter gives me some hopes. I am ever your 
assured friend, and most humble servant, 

Jonathan Swift. 

FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY. 

Duke-street, Westminster, July 7, 1741. 
Thanks to you, dear sir, for your fretjueut remem- 
brance of me by my great friend and patron, Master 
George Faulkner : thanks to you for the honours you 
have showed my wife : but above all, thanks to you 
for using exercise and taking care of your health, li 
« One of the vicars-chorul of Christ-church and St. ratrkk'w 
cathedrals, remarkable for his fine manner of singing, 
k Mr. Deane Swift. 
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U the stronges* instance of afTection your friends either 
desire or deserve. In mentioning your friends I must 
particularize Mr. Pope ; he obeys your commands, 
and flings away much time upou me ; Nec de^it alter 
aureus ; Dr. King does tlie same. Thus deities con- 
descend to visit and converse with mortals. 

Poor lord Oxford is gone to those regions from 
whence travellers never return uriless in an airy visit 
to faithless lovers, as Margaret to William; or to 
cities devoted to destruction, as Hector amidst the 
flames Troy. The deceased earl has left behind 
him many books, many manuscripts, and no money : 
his lady brought him 500,000/., 400,000/. of which have 
been sacrificed to indolence, good -nature, and want 
of worldly wisdom : and there will still remain, after 
proper sales, and right management, 5000/. a-year for 
his widow. 

Mr. Caesar died about two months ago. Mrs. 
Caesar is still all tears and lamentations, although she 
certainly may be numbered inter felices^ sua si bona 
norint. 

Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, erecting pillars and 
statues to queen Anne. Lord Bolingbroke lives in 
France : posterity, it is to be hoped, may be the better 
for his retirement. The duke of Argyll reigns, or ought 
to reign, in Scotland, Such is the state of Europe ; 
but our disappointment in America has cast a gloomy 
face over London and Westminster. The citizens have 
recourse to mum and tobacco, by which means they 
puff away care, and keep dismay at a proper distance. 
In the mean time my friends, the ducks and geese in 
the Park, cackle on, and join in chorus to the sounds of 
victory that are daily drummed forth on the parade, but 
reach no further than the atmosphere of Whitehall.—— 
What news next ? The weatlier — but you certainly 
know it is hot; for in truth, notwithstanding this letter 
comes from my heart, and is written in the pleasure of 
tliinking of you, yet I sweat to assure you how much I 
am, dear sir, your ever obliged and obedient humble 
servant, Orrery. 


FROM THE EARL OF ORRERY TO DEANE SWIFT, ESQ. 

Marston, December 4, 1742. 

Sir, — I am much obliged to you for the full, though 
melancholy, account you have sent me of my ever 
honoured friend. It is the more melancholy to me as 
I have heard him often lament the particular misfor- 
tune incident to human nature, of an utter deprivation 
of senses many years before a deprivation of life. I 
have heard him describe persons in that condition, 
with a liveliness and a horror, that on this late occa- 
sion have recalled to me his very words. Our Litany, 
methinks, should have an addition of a particular 
prayer against this most dreadful misfortune. 1 am 
•ure mine shall. The bite of a mad dog (a most tre- 
mendous evil) ends soon in death ; but the effects of 
his loss of memory may last even to the longest age of 
man; therefore 1 own my frendship for him has now 
changed my thoughts and wishes into the very reverse 
of what they were ; I rejoice to hear he grows lean. I 
am sorry to hear his appetite is good. I was glad 
when there seemed an approaching mortification in 
his eyelid. In one word, the man I wished to live the 
longest I wish the soonest dead. It is the only bless- 
ing that can now befall him. His reason will never 
return ; or, if it should, it will only be to show him the 
misery of having lost it. I am impatient for his 
going where imperfection ceases, and where perfection 
begins; where Wilsons cannot break in and steal, and 
where envy, hatred, and malice have no influence or 
power. While he continues to breathe, he is an ex- 
ample stronger and more piercing than he or any other 
divine could preach, against pride, conceit, and vain 
glory. Good God ! doctor Swift beaten and marked 


with stripes by a beast in human shajpe, one Wilson.* 
But he is not only an example against presumption 
aiid haughtiness, but in reality an incitement to mai- 
riage. Men in years ought always to secure a friend 
to take care of declining life, and watch narrowly as 
they fall, the last minute particles of the hour-glass. 
A bachelor will seldom find, among all his kindred, so 
true a nuiae, so faithful a friend, so disinterested a 
companion, as one tied to him by the double chain of 
duty and affection. A wife could not be banished 
from his chamber, or his unhappy hours of retiremeni 
nor had the dean felt a blow, or wanted a companion, 
had he been married, or, in other words, had Stella 
lived. All that a friend could do has been done by 
Mrs. Whiteway ; all that a companion could per- 
suade, lias been attempted by Mrs. Ridgeway. The 
rest — but I shall run on for ever, and I set out at first 
only with an intention of thanking you for your letter, 
and assuring you tiiat I am, sir, your most obedient 
humble servant. Orrery. 

P.S. I beg to hear from you from time to time, if any 
new occurrence happens in the dean’s unliappy state. 


MR. FAULKNER TO MR. BOWYER. 

DulL>lin, Octnlinr 1, 1745. 

Dear Sir, — The bank-note for one luindred guineas 
came safe to hand. Enclosed you have part of the 
“ Address to Servants.” I wish I could get franks to 
send it in. Fix your day of publioation, and I will 
wait until you are ready, that we may both come out 
the same day. 1 think the middle of November will 
do very well, as your city, as well as Dublin, will be 
full at that time. I shall finish the volume with 
a cantata of the dean’s, set to music, which, in my 
opinion, will have a greater run with the lovers of 
harmony than any of the Corelli's, Vivaldi’s, Purcell’s, 
or Handel's pieces. W'hen Arne, the famous composer, 
was last in Ireland, he made application to me for this 
cantata (which I could not then procure), to set it to 
music ; ])erhap8 he may do it now, and bring it on the 
stage; which, if he does, will run more than the 
“ Beggai’s' Opera;” and therefore 1 would have you 
get it engraved in folio, with scores for bass, &c., which 
will make it sell very well. I believe you might get 
something handsome for it from Rich, or the managers 
of Drury-lane, for which I shall send you the original 
MS. I am thus particular that you may have the 
profit to yourself, as you will have the trouble. I was 
in daily expectation, for six weeks, of going to I..on- 
don, but was prevented by many accidents — I cannot 

• Dr. Francis Wilson was prebendary of Kilmactolway, and 
rector of Clondulkin, in the diocese of Dublin, the great tithes 
of which l)elong to the deanery of St. Patrick’s. t)r. Wilson, 
who lived in the centre of this prebend and parish, and was 
well acquainted with the country, farmed these tithes of Dr. 
Swift on very reasonable terms, greatly to his own advantage. 
When the dean was much in the decline of life, he invited Dr. 
Wilson to accept of apartments for himself and his wife in-the 
deanery -house at Dublin ; where they had very K<^od lodKingi, 
with ihe benefit of Itis servants and stables. Dr- Swift’s me- 
mory failing him greatly at this time, Wilson took the advan- 
tage of carrying him to his house at Newland, within four miles 
of Dublin, and endeavoured to intoxicate him with liquor, 
whicli he could not accomplish ; and on their return to Dublin 
•olicited Dr. Swift to make him sub-dean of St. Patrick’s, and 
turn out Dr. Wynne, a very worthy and hospitaVde gentleman, 
which Dr. Swift refused; on which Dr. Wilson, in a most out 
rageous manner, insulted tlie dean, beat him severely, took 
him by the throat, and would have choked him had it not 
been for the deau’s footman and coachman, who rescued him 
out of the hands of Wilson. This affair made a great noise ; 
Wilson was forbidden the dean’s house, and died soon after. 

To this same “beast inhuman shape,’’ as lord Orrer' ^ ^ 

calls him, D' Swift had bequeathed “ the works of Plato in 
three folio volumes, the earl of Clarendon's History in three 
folio volumes, and my best Bible, together with thirteen small 
Persian picture* *u the drawing room, and tlie small silver tank- 
ard given to me by the contribution of some friends, whcMW 
names are engraved at the bottom of the said tankard.” 
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•ay bufinei% for 1 never had leti, at Mr. Hitch well 
knowf, having had no order from me for two montha 
paat The “ Advice to Servante” wai never finifhed 
oy the dean, and if coniequently very incorrect ; I be- 
lieve you may see some Irishisms in it ; if so, pray 
correct tibem. The dean's friends do not know the 
manner of an assignment, and desire you will send oVfer 
the form. The story of the “ Injured Lady ” does not 
make above a sheet, and will vex your northern hardy 
neighbours more than the “ Public Spirit of the 
Whigs,” of which they complained to queen Anne. 
As you are famous for writing prefaces, pray help me 
to one for “ Advice to Servants,'’ for which I have not 
yet printed the title. My best compliments to our 
friends, and should be obliged to Mr. Dodsley for the 
two letters, which you may send, under cover, to 
Samuel Bindon, esq., at my house. I am whimsical, 
and send you the beginning of “ Advice,” &c., and 
the remainder to Mr. Hitch, that you may print it im- 
mediately. I think it might be printed without the 
“ Injured Lady,” as your volume will make the better 
figure with original pieces ; but this I submit to your 
better judgment. 

I long much to see London, although I have no 
other business than to visit my friends, and do tliem 
any service in my power ; and if I can be useful to 
you in England or Ireland, pray let me know, and I 
will do it. I would not have you advertise until two 
or three days before you publish, in which 1 wish you 
all imaginable success ; and am, dear sir, your faith- 
ful friend, and oldiged humble servant, 

George Faulkner. 


AN ACCOUNT OP A MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF DR. SWIFT, IN IRELAND. 

TO MR. GEORGE FAULKNER.* 

Neale, February 14, 1750. 

Sir, — I have at last finished what you have often 
heard me wish I might be able to do, a monument for 
the greatest genius of our age, the late dean of St. Pa- 
trick's. The thing in itself is but a trifie ; but it is 
more than I should ever have attempted had I not, 
with indignation, seen a country (so honoured by the 
birth of so great a man, and so fkithfully served by 
him all his life) so long and so shamefully negligent in 
erecting some monument of gratitude to his memory. 
Countries are not wise in such neglect, for they hurt 
themselves. Men of genius are encouraged to apply 
their talents to the service of their country when they 
see in it gratitude to the memory of those who have 
deserved well of them. The ingenious Pere Castle 
told me at Paris, that he reckoned it the greatest mis- 
fortune to him that he was not born an Englishman ; 
and when he explained himself, it was only for this, 
that, after two hiuidred years, they had erected a mo- 
nument to Shakspeare j and another to a modern, but to 
the greatest of tfiera, sir Isaac Newton. Great souls 
•re very disinterested in the affairs of life ; they look 
• By sir John Browne, of the county of Mayo. 


for fame and immortality, scorning tlie f.nean paths of 
interest and lucre : and surely in an age so mercenary 
as ours, men should not be so sparing to give public 
marks of their gratitude to men of such virtue, dead, 
however they may trekt them living ; since in so doing 
they bespeak, and almost insure to themselves a suc- 
cession of such persons in society. It was with this 
view that I have determined to throw in my mite. 

In a fine lawn below my house I have planted a 
hippodrome. It is a circular plantatidn, consisting of 
five walks ; the central of whicn is a horse^course, and 
three rounds make exactly a mile. All thi’ lines are 
so laid out that, from the centre, the six rows of trees 
appear but one, and form 100 arches round the field ; 
in the centre of which I have erected a mount, and 
placed a marble column on its proper pedestal, with 
all the decorations of the order ; on the summit of 
which I have placed a Pegasus, just seeming to take 
flight to the Heavens ; and on the die of the pedestal I 
have engraved the following inscription, written by ao 
ingenious friend : — 

THAN BWirr, S. T. P. VIBI BINE PARI. 

ARTE NOVA : arTHEHEAB PKOPRIIB. VT PEOABVS, ACIS 
SCANDE OOMOS: jETERNVM ADDET TVA FAMA COLVMNAi 
HVIC MKMORI DBCV8. HIC, TANTI QVAM POBSVMV8 VMB«AM 
NOMINIS IN MENTEM, 8ACRO REVOCARE QVOTANNU 
LVDORVM RITV IWAT ; HIC TIBI PAUVT8 HONORVM 
OFFF.RTVR CVMV1.V8 : I.AVDVM QVO FINE TVARVM 
COPIA CLAVDATVR QVI QV*RIT, OKNTIS lERNSS 
PECTOBA SCKVTETVa, LETVMOVE INTBRBOOXT ORBEM 
MDCCL. 

I have also appointed a small fund for annual pre- 
miums to be distributed in the celebration of games at 
the monument yearly. The ceremony is to last three 
days, beginning the Ist of May yearly. On this day 
young maids and men in the neighbourhood are to as- 
semble in the hippodrome, with their garlands and 
chaplets of flowers, and to dance round the monument, 
singing the praises of this ingenious patriot, and strew- 
ing with flowers all the place : after which they ar» tc 
dance for a prize ; the b^t dancer among the maids 
is to be presented with a cap and ribbons ; and, after 
the dance, the young men are to run for a hat and 
gloves. 

The second day, there is to be a large market upon 
the ground ; and the girl who produces the finest hank 
of yarn, and the most regular reel and count, is to 
have a guinea premium ; and the person why buys the 
greatest quantity of yarn is to have a premium of two 
guineas. 

The third day, the farmer who produces the best 
yearling calf of his own breed is to have two guineas 
premium ; and he that produces the fairest colt or 
filly, of his own breed likewise, not over two years old, 
shall receive a premium of two guineas also. Thus 
the whole will not exceed 10/. ; and all these useful 
branches of our growth and manufacture will be en- 
couraged, in remembering the patron who with so 
much care and tenderness recommended them ta 
others, and cherished them himself. 1 am, dear sis, 
ipour humble servant, J. B. 
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PEDIGREE OF THE YOUNGER BRANCH OF THE SWIFTS OF YORKSHIRE. 
Arms : Or, a chevron n&buU, Argent and Azure, between three buche in full course. Vert, 


Thomas Smith, collated to the territory of St Andrew 
Canterbury, 1569; died June 12, 1592 : aged 67. 


zMargaret, who (With nine of her children) was buried 
in the cathedral churchyard. 


Villiam Swift, manied Oct. 5, 1592. at Kingston, in Kent ;z=z:Mary, an heiress of the house of Fhilpott; died March fl, 
in that year succeeded to his father’s rectory ; in 1602, I 1626, aged 58. 
was rector of llarbledown ; and died Oct 24, 1624. 1 

^ -A, . 


Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, and also of- 
Bridstowe, both in Herefordshire; died 1658. 


zElizabeth Dryden. Catherine^UlThomas Witfierde, gent. 

MargaretrrrrHenry Atkinson, apothecary and citixen of 
London. 


Godwin Swift,: 
a student of 
Gray’s-lnn. 


Willoughby 
Swift, mer- 
chant at 
Lisbon. 


inFour wives ; 

2 . Thomas, ” 

— The eldest 

Jonathan- 

1 the last of 

who died 

daughter 

Swift 

them living 

young. 

of Sir W. 

died in 

1 a widow in 

, — J 

1 Davenant. 

May, 


= Abigail Dryden, ) died wlth- 
Erick.of William, 3 out issue. 
Leicester, Willoughby ; 
died April Three other sons. 

27, 1710. Four daughters. 


Auam:=: 


Deane. 
Thirteen 
other sons, 
and three 
daughters. 


Thomas, rector of Put- 
tenham. in Surrey; 
died 1752, in his 87th 
year. 


1. Jane, born in 1666. 

2. Jonathan Swirr, 
the celebrated dean 
of St. Patrick’s; 
born Nov. 30, 1667; 
died Oct. 19. 1745. 


Anne — u.. . Perry. 
Another daughter. 


DR. SWIFT’S WILL. AND HIS DIRECTIONS TO MR.S. 

MARTHA WHITKWAY. 

As soon as you are assured of my death, whether it 
shall happen to he in town or the country, I desire you 
will go immediately to the deanery ; and if 1 die in 
the country, I desire you will send down a strong 
coffin, to have my body brought to town, and de- 
posited in any dry part of St. Patrick s cathedral. 
Then you are to take my keys, and find my will, and 
send for as many of my executors as are in town, and 
in presence of three of them have my will read ; and 
what you see therein that relates to yourself, and is to 
take place after my death, you are to do in their pre- 
sence, first delivering my keys to my executors, and 
then demanding those keys to search where my ready 
money lies, and take it for your own use, as my will 
empowers you. But upon their notes you are to lend 
the money to them, for the charges of my funeral, as ' 
directed in my will. Then you are to see that one or 
more of my said executors shall order my plate and 
household goods, and other things of value, and what 
are locked up in my scrutoires, cabinets, &c., to be 
entered in a list, and secured in their several places, 
for my executors to dispose of them as my will pro- 
vides. 

You are likewise to deliver the keys of all the rooms 
and cellars to my said executors, and often to entreat 
them to come to the deanery, and pursue the directions 
in my will. 

You are also to deliver to my executors all the bonds, 
mortgages, and papers relating to money, &c., when 
they shall have agreed where to deposit them with 
security, taking their receipts. Jonathan Swift. 

Deanery -home y March 25 , 1737 * 

As soon as Mrs. Martha Whiteway hears of my 
decease, she is to come immediately to the deanery, 
and first take all the keys of my cabinets, and seal 
them up in a place, in the presence of Mrs, Anne 
Ridgeway, Roger Kenrick, my verger, and Henry Laird, 
if any of them be then alive, and in the neighbourhood. 
Then Mrs, Martha Whiteway is to send for as many 
of my executors as are in town ; and, opening my 
scrutoires, deliver them my will, and let one of the 
said executors read my will and codicils ; there should 
be three of my executors present at least ; they are all 
in number nine. Then, Mrs. Martha Whiteway is to 
take all Ihe ready money she (;aii find, if there be 200/,, 
but no more, which likewise* sIh; may lend to the said 


executors upon their notes. In case I should happen 
to have not cash enoiigh, or bankers’ bills, to pay the 
charges of transporting my body to Holyhead, and for 
my burial in the church of that town, as directed in 
my will, then she is to assist my executors in sending 
my plate to some banker, together witli my valuable 
j curiosities, which she knows where to find, many of 
which are bequeathed to John Whiteway, younger son 
to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, and sent to the said Martha 
to be kept for the use of her said son, except some books 
bequeathed in my said will or codicils. 

I have written the names of iny executors in the 
on the right hand of this pai:)er. 
rs. Martha White way is to secure the broad paper- 
book, in quarto, wherein the debts due to me, and 
debts I owe, entered to this present month of April, 
1737 — seven, together with the whole state of my 
fortune, as debts, mortgages, &c., and plate, and 
valuable curiosities, household goods, arrears of tithe% 
and interest, &c., which my executors are to have a 
copy of; and Mrs. Martha Whiteway knows where to 
find all my mortgages, bonds, &c., which she is to give 
to my said executors, taking their receipt, in order to 
receive the several interests or principals to purchase 
lands, as declared in my last will, which when my 
said executors have entered in form in the proper courts, 
they are humbly desired to fulfil as soon as they con- 
veniently can. 

Signed and sealed, April 22nd, 1737 — seven, 

Jonathan Swift. 

tVitneuee preeent. 

Anne Ridgeway. 

Alex. Broneers. 

[Names of the Executors. ] 

Robert Lindsay, Justice in tiie Common Pleas. 

Henry Singleton, Prime Seijeaiit. 

Doctor Delany. 

Richard Helsham, M.D. 

Eton Stannard, Recorder. 

Robert Grattan, of St. Audoens. 

James Grattan, of St. Nick Within. 

James Stopford, of Finglass. 

James King, of St Bride s. 

[On the back of this letter. 

For Mrs, Martha Whiteway to read, and keep whea 
finished. — Codicils. 

April 16, 1737. 
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in t6e nanie of iSolr. Amen. L Jonathan Swift, 
doctor in divinity, and dean of the cathedral church 
of St. Patrick, Dublin, being at this present of sound 
mind, although weak in body, do here make my last 
will and testament, hereby revoking all my former 
wills. 

Imprimit, I beqvieath my soul to God, (in humble 
liiO[)eB of his mercy through Jesus Christ,) and my body 
to the earth. And 1 desire that my body may be 
buried in the great aisle of the said cathedral, on the 
south side, under the pillar next to the monument of 
primate Narcissus Marsh, three days after my de- 
cease, as privately as possible, and at twelve o’clock at 
night, and that a black marble of feet 

square, and seven feet from (he ground, fixed to the 
wall, may be erected, with the following inscription in 
large letters, deeply cut, and strongly gilded. 

Item, I give and bequeath to my executors all my 
worldly substance, of what nature or kind soever, 
(except such part thereof as is hereinafter particularly i 
devised,) for the following uses and purijoses, that is i 
to say, to the intent that they, or the survivors or i 
survivor of them, his executors, or administrators, as | 
soon as conveniently may be after my death, shall turn 
it all into ready moijey, and lay out the same in pur- 
chasing latids of inheritance in fee simple, situate in 
any province in Ireland, except Connaught, but as 
near to the city of Dublin as conveniently can be 
found, and not incumbered with, or subject to, any 
leases for lives renewable, or any teims, for years longer 
than thirty-one; and I desire that a yearly amniity 
of 20/. sterling, out of the annual profits of such lands, 
when purchased, and out of the yearly income of my 
said fortune, devised to my executors, as aforesaid, 
until such purchase shall be made, shall be paid to ; 
Rebecca Dingley, of the city of Dublin, spinster, ■ 
dur ug her life, by two equal half-yearly payments, . 
an the feast of All Saints, and St. Philip and St. | 
Jacob, the first payment to be made on such of the , 
said feasts as shall happen next after my death. And | 
that the residue of the yearly profits of the said lands, | 
when purchased, and, until such purchase be made, the j 
residue of the yearly income and interest of my said for- ; 
tune devised as aforesaid to my executors, shall be laid 
out in purchasing a piece of land, situate near Dr. 
Stevens’s hospital ; or, if it cannot be there had, some- 
where in or near the city of Dublin, large enough for 
the purposes hereinafter mentioned, and in building 
thereon an hospital large enough for the reception of 
as many idiots and lunatics as the annual income of ' 
the said lands and worldly substance shall be suflScient j 
to maintain ; and 1 desire that the said hospital may be 
called St. Patrick’s Hospital, and may be built in such 
a manner that another building may be added unto it, 
in case the endowment thereof shall be enlarged ; so 
that the additional building may make the whole 
edifice regular and complete. And my further will 
and desire is, that when the said hospital shall be 
built, the whole yearly income of the said lands and 
estate shall, for ever after, be laid out in providing 
victuals, clothing, medicines, attendance, and all 
other necessaries for such idiots and lunatics as shall 
l>e received into the same ; and in repairing and en- 
larging the building from time to time, as there may 
be occasion. And, if a sufficient number of idiots 
and lunatics cannot readily be found, I desire that 
incurables may be taken into the said hospital to 
supply such deficiency ; but that no ^rson shall be ad- 
mitted into it that labours under any infectious disear^ ; 
and that all such idiots, lunatics, and incuraMes 
as shall l>e received into the said hospital shall con- 
stantly live and reside therein, as well in the night as 
in the day ; and that the salaries of agents, receivers, j 
offi«erS| servants, and attendants, to be employed in i 


the butiness of the said hospital, shall not in tbe whole 
exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income o» 
revenue thereof. And I further desire that my exe- 
cutors, the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs 
of such, shall not have power to demise any jpart of 
the said lands so to be purchased as aforesaid, but 
with consent of the lord primate, the lord high-chan- 
cellor, the lord archbishop of Dublin, the dean of 
Christ-church, the dean of St. Patrick's, the physician 
to tbe state, and the surgeon-general, all for the time 
being, or the greater part of them, under tlf jir hands 
in writing ; and that no leases of any part of the said 
lands shall ever be made other than leases for years not 
exceeding thirty-one, in possession, and not in rever- 
sion or remainder, and not dispunishable of waste, 
whereon shall be reserved the best and most improved 
rents that can reasonably and moderately, withou 
racking ^the tenants, be gotten for the same without 
fine. Provided always, and it is my will and earnest 
desire that no lease of any part of the said lands, so to 
be purchased as aforesaid, shall ever be made to, or in 
trust for, any person any way concerned in the exe- 
cution of this trust, or to, or in trust for, any person 
any way related or allied, either by consanguinity 
or affinity, to any of the persons who shall at that time 
be concerned in the execution of tliis trust : and that, 
if any leases shall happen to be made contrary to my 
intention above expressed, the same shall be utterly 
void and of no efi’ect. And I farther desire, until the 
charter hereinafter mentioned shall be obtained, my 
executors, or the survivors or survivor of them, his 
heirs, executors, or administrators, shall not act in the 
execution of this trust, but with the consent and 
approbation of the said seven additional trustees, or 
the greater part of them, under their hands in writing, 
and shall, with such conseiit and approbation as afore- 
said have power, from time to time, to make rules 
orders, and regulations, for the government and di- 
rection of the said hospital. And 1 make it rny re- 
quest to my said executors, that they may, in con- 
venient time, apply to his majesty for a charter to 
incorporate them, or such of them as shall be tlieii 
living, and the said additional trustees for the better 
management and conduct of this charity, with a power 
to purchase lands ; and to supply, by election, such 
vacancies happening in the corporation, as shall not 
be supplied by succession, and such other powers as 
may be thought expedient for the due execution of 
this trust, according to my intention hereinbefwre 
exTjressed. And, when such charter shall be obtained, 
1 desire that my executors, or the survivors or survivor 
of them, or the heirs of such survivor, may convey to 
the use of such corporation in fee simple, for the 
purposes aforesaid, all such lands and tenements as 
shall be purchased, in manner above mentioned. Pro- 
vided always, and it is my will and intention, that 
my executors, until the said charter, and afterwards 
the corporation to be hereby incorporated, shall, out 
of the yearly profits of the said lands when purchased, 
and out of the yearly income of my said fortune devised 
to my executors as aforesaid, until such purchase be 
made, have power to reimburse themselves for all such 
sums of their own money as they shall necessarily 
I expend in the execution of this tnast. And that, 
j until the said charter be obtained, all acts which shall 
! at any time be done in the execution of this trust by 
the greater part of my executors then living, with tht 
consent of the greater part of tbe said additional trus- 
tees, under their hands in writing, shall be as valid 
and efl’ectual as if all my executors had concurred in 
tbe same. 

Itenij Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the 
tithes of the parish of Effcmock, near Trim, in tee 
c,ounty of Meath, for 260/. sterling : I bequeath the 
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iaM titbeg to till vicars of Laracor, for the time being, 
that is to say, so long as tbe present Episcopal religion 
■hall continue to be the national established faith and 
profession in this kingdom : but, whenever any other 
fonn of Christian religion shall b^ome the established 
faith in this kingdom, I leave the said tithes of ElTer- 
nock to be bestowed, as the profits come in, to the 
poor of the said parish of Laracor, by a weekly propor- 
tion, and by such other officers as may then have the 
power of distributing charities to the jxior of the said 
parish, whUe Christianity under any shape shall be 
tolerated lunong us, still excepting professed Jews, 
atheists, and infidels. 

fiem^ Whereas I have some leases of certain houses 
ir Kevin’s-street, near the deanery-house, built upon 
the dean's ground, and one other house now inhabited 
by Henry Land, in deanery-lane, alias Mitre-alley, 
some of which leases are let for forty-one years, or 
forty at least, and not yet half expired, I bequeath 
to Mrs. Martha Whiteway, my lease or leases of the 
said houses •, I also bequeath to the said Martha my 
lease of forty years of Goodman’s Holding, for which 
I receive 10/. per annum ; which are two houses 
or more lately built ; 1 bequeath also to the wiid 
Martha the sum of 300/. sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors out of my ready money, or bank-bills, 
immediately after my death, as soon as the executors 
meet. I leave, moreover, to the said Martha, my 
repeating gold watch, my yellow tortoiseshell snufl- 
box, and her choice of four gold rings, out of seven 
which I now possess. 

//m, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch 
made by Quare, to whom also I give my japan 
writing-desk, bestowed to me by my lady Worsley, 
my square tortoiseshell snuft-box, richly lined and 
inlaid with gold, given to me by the right honourable 
Henrietta, now countess of Oxford, and the seal with 
a Pegasus, given to me by the countess of Granville. 

Itern^ I bequeath to Mr. Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest 
son of the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an 
attorney, the sum of 60/. as also 5/. to be laid out 
in the purchase of such law-books as the honour- 
able Mr. justice Lyiidsay, Mr. Stannard, or Mr. 
M‘Aulay shall judge proper for him, 

Item^ 1 bequeath to Mr. John Whiteway, youngest 
son of the said Martha, who is to be brought up a 
surgeon, the sum of 100/. in order to qualify him for 
a surgeon, but under the direction of his mother: 
which said sum of 100/. is to be paid to Mrs. White- 
way, in behalf of her said son John, out of the arrears 
which shall be due tome from my church livings, (ex- 
cept those of the deanery tithes, which are now let to 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson,) as soon as the said arrears 
can be paid to my executors. I also leave the said 
John 5/. to be laid out in buying such physical 
or chirurgical books as Doctor Grattan and Mr. Ni- 
chols shall think fit for him. 

Iterriy I bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, now in 
my family, the profits of the leases of two houses let to 
John Cownly for forty years, of which only eight or 
nine are expired, for which the said Cownly payeth me 
9/. sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the 
■aid Anne the sum of 100/. sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors in six weeks after my decease, out of 
whatever money or bank-bills I may possess when I 
die ; as also three gold rings, the remainder of the 
■even above mentioned, atler Mrs. Whiteway hath 
made her choice of four : and all my small pieces of 
plate, not exceeding in weight one ounce and one- 
thtrd port of an ounce. 

//«», I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander 
Pope, of Twickenham, esq., my picture in miniature, 
irawn by Zinck, of Robert late earl of Oxfoid. 

IteMy I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my 


seal of Julius Caesar, as also anotlier seal, supposed to 
be a young Hercules, both very choice antiques, and 
set in gold; both which 1 choose to bestow to the said 
earl, l^cause they belonged to her late most excelle’it 
majesty queen Anne, of ever glorious, immortal, and 
truly pious memory, the real nursing-mother of her 
kingdoms. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford, 
vicar of Finglass, my picture of king diaries I., 
drawn by Vandyck, which was given to me by tlie 
said James ; also, my large picture of birds, which 
was given to me by Thomas, earl of Pembroke. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr. Robert Grat- 
tan, prel endary of St. Audoen's, my gold bottle-screw 
which he gave me, and my strong box, on condition of 
his giving the sole use of the said box to his brother, 
Dr. James Grattan, during the life of the said doctor, 
who hath more occasion for it, and the second-best 
beaver hat I shall die possessed of. 

Item, I bequeatlj to Mr. John Grattan, prebendary 
of Cloumethan, my silver |>ox in which the freedom of 
the city of Cork was presented to me; in which I 
desire the said John to keep the tobacco he usually 
cheweth, called pigtail. 

Item, 1 bequeath all my horses and mares to the 
reverend Mr. .Tolm Jackson, vicar of Saiitry, together 
with all my horse furniture : lamenting that 1 had 
not credit euougii with any chief governor (since the 
change of times) to get some additional church prefer- 
ment for so virtuous and won liy a gentleman. 1 also 
leave him my third-best beaver hat. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Francis Wil- 
son the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the earl 
of Clarendon 8 ‘ History,’ in three folio volumes, and 
my best Bible; tosrether with thirteen small Persian 
pictures in the drawing-room, and the small silver 
tankard given to me by the contribution of some 
friends, whose names are engraved at the bottom of 
the said tankard. 

Item, I bequeath to the earl of Orrery, the ena- 
melled silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, 
given to me by his excellent lady, and the half-length 
picture of the late countess of Orkney in the drawing- 
room. 

Item, I bequeath to Alexander M‘Aulay, esq., the 
gold box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin 
was presented to me, as a testimony of the esteem and 
love I have for him on account of his great learning, 
fine natural parts, unaflected piety and benevolence, 
and his truly honourable zeal in defence of tlie legal 
rights of the clergy, in opposition to all their unpro- 
voked oppressors. 

Item, I bequeath to Deane Swift, esq., my large 
silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand- box and bell of the same metal. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Barber the medal 
of queen Anne and prince George, which she formerly 
gave me. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. John Worrall my 
liest beaver hat. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Dr. Patrick Delany 
my medal of queen Anne in silver, and on the reverse, 
the bishops of England kneeling before her most sacred 
majesty. 

item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr. James King, 
prebendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of king 
Charles I., and on the reverse, a crown of martyrdom, 
with other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that if 
any of tlie above-mentioned legatees should die before 
me, that then, and in that case, the respective legacies 
to them bequeathed, sliall revert to myself, and become 
again subject to my disposal. 

Item, Whereat I have the lease of a field in trust for 
me, commonly called the vineyarit, let to the reverend 
Dr, Francis Corbet, and the trust declared by the said 
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doctor ; the said field, with some land on this side of the 
road, making in all about three acres, for which 1 ]iay 
yearly to the dean and chapter of St. Patrick’s * ♦ ♦ ♦. 

Whereas 1 have built a strong wall round the said 
piece of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the 
south aspect with brick, which cost me above 
600/. sterling t and likewise, another piece of ground 
as aforesaid, of half an acre, adjoining the burial- 
place, called the cabbage-garden, now tenanted by 
W illiam White, gardener : my will is, that the ground 
enclosed by the great wall may be sold for the re- 
mainder of the lease, at the highest price my executors 
can get for it, in belief and hopes that the said price 
V7ill exceed 300/. at the lowest value ; for which my 
successor in the deanery sliall have the first refusal : 
and it is my earnest desire that the succeeding deans 
and chapters may preserve the said vineyard, and piece 
of land adjoining, where the said White now liveth, so 
as to be always in the hands of the succeeding deans 
during their office, by each dean lessening one-fourth 
of the purchase money to each succeeding dean, and 
for no more than the present rent. 

And I appoint the honourable Robert Lindsay, one 
of die judges of the court of Common Pleas ; Henry 
Singleton, esq., prime-seijeant to his majesty ; the 
reverend Dr. Patrick Delany, chancellor of St. 
Patrick’s; the Rev. Dr. Francis Wilson, prebendary 
of Kilmactolway ; Eaton Stannard, esq., recorder of 
the city of Dublin ; the Rev. Mr. Robert Grattan, 
prebendary of St. Audoen’s; the Rev. Mr. John 
Grattan, prebendary of Clonmethan; the Rev. Mr. 
James Stopford, vicar of Finglass; the Rev. Mr. 
James King, prebendary of Tipper ; and Alexander 
M*Aulay, esq., my executors. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
mid seal, and published and declared this as my last 
will and testament, this 3rd day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed, Healed, and published, by the abotie-named 
Jonathan Swift, in presence of vs, who have sub’ 
scribed our names in his presence. 

Jo. Wynne. 

Jo. Rochfort. 

William Dunkin. 

Codicil.— in tjjr name of ©Ob. flmen. i, Jona- 
lUAN Sw'iFT, doctor in divinity, and dean of the 


catiiedral church of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, being weak 
in body, but sound in mind, do make this codicil part 
of my last will and testament, and do appoint tbii 
writing to have the same force and effect thereof. 

Whereas the right honourable Theophilus, lord 
Newtown, deceased, did, by his last will and testa- 
ment, bequeath unto Anne Brent, a legacy of 20/. 
sterling a-year during her life, in consideration of the 
long and faithful service of her the said Anne : And 
whereas the said Anne, since the death of the said 
lord Newtown, did intermarry with Anthqpy Ridge- 
way, of the city of Dublin, cabinetmaker ; and that 
the said Anthony Ridgeway, and Anne his wife, for 
valuable considerations, did giant and assign unto me 
the said Dr. Swift, the said annuity or rent charge of 
20/. sterling per annum, to hold to me, my executors, 
and administrators, during the life of the said Anne, 
and the said Anthony Ridgeway being since dead : 
now I, the said Dr. Swift, do hereby devise and 
bequeath unto the Rev. Dr. John Wynne, chanter 
of St. Patrick's Dublin, the Rev. Mr. James King, 
curate of St. Bridget's Dublin, and the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Wilson, prebendary of Kilmactolway, and the 
survivor or survivors of them, their heirs, executors, 
and administrators, the said annuity or yearly rent 
charge of 20/. sterling per annum, devised by the said 
lord Newtown to the said Anne, to have, receive, and 
enjoy the same, during the life of the said Anne, to 
the uses, intents, and purrioses hereinafter specified ; 
that is to say, it is my will, that my said trustees, and 
the survivor or survivors of them, his and tlieir heirs, 
executors, and administrators, shall (so soon after they 
shall have received the annuity, or any part thereof, as 
conveniently they can) pay or cause to be paid unto 
the said Anne Ridgeway the said annuity of 20/. ster* 
ling per annnm, during her life. In witness whereof, 
I, the said Dr. Jonathan Swift, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, and published this codicil, as part of 
my last will and testament, this 5th day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed, sealed, and published, in presence of us, who 
witnessed this codicil, in presen 'e of the mid fvi- 
tuti/r. 

John Lyon. 

William Dunkin. 

Roger Keudriok. 
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The following tract, forming the third in tho sories, from the 
pen of Swift himself, “ On the Conduct of tiie Allies.” is now 
for the first time published in a complete edition of his works. 
It was obtained with some trouble from the large collection of 
printed tracts and pamphlets, now in course of being catalogued 
in the British Museum, through tho able and judicious instru* 
mentality of Mr. Pani/zi, the head librarian. It is one only, 
but an important one, among the undoubted missing prodne- 
tioriH of the celebrated dean, now so long a desideratum ; and 
liesides the internal evidence it presents of genuine character. 
Is expressly alluded to by the author in the “.Tourual to Stella,” 
when speaking of his resolution to follow up his attacks on the 
Whigs. ” It cost me,” he says, “ 2.«. in coach hire to dine with 
a printer in the City, I have sent, and caused to be sent, three 
pamphlets out in a fortnight ; 1 will ply the rogues warm ; and 
whenever anythiug of theirs makes a noise it shall have ao 
answer .” — Journal to Stella, Lett. 3*, Oct. 10, 1711. 

The reception a former work of this kind has metwif.b 
ill the world, and tlie little which has been said against 
it as to matters of fact, must be acknowledged to be all 
owing to the truth, coming with an irresistible force 
upon the minds of men, and which always carries its 
own evidence along with it; when we have met with 
the enemy descanting upon it, we have heard them, 
even in the midst of a thousand curses and hard names 
wViich they cast upon the author, yet at every pause cry 
out, Damn the circumstance ! I doubt there is too much 
truth in it, though I hate the design of making it 
public. This makes it clear which has often, and upon 
many other occasions, been said, that our late people 
had a kind of pojiery in their politics, viz,, that much 
of their success consisted in keeping the people blind 
and ignorant, in the main and most essential points of 
their affairs, and which it was most necessary for them 
to know ; that they were so far from knowing what 
usage they had received abroad from their allies, that 
when they came to be a little rightly informed, they 
could not frame ideas of so much knavery in their 
heads, or think it possible that any peo])le who called 
themselves allies could at the same time carry them- 
selves in such a manner to those for whom they had 
made the least professions of any respect, or for whose 
common safety they had the least concern. 

As the truth of what has been thus spoken is hereby 
acknowledged and confessed by the enemy, which is 
the best kind of evidence ; so the seasonableness of 
making that truth public in the manner it hath been 
by the former tract, and as it shall or may lie in this, 
is justified and cleared beyond all possibility of objec- 
tion by the late public resolutions of the honourable 
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house of commons, wnore it comes into the world with 
the sanction and authority of the great representative of 
the nation; it is true, tiie particulars in the votes 
amount to a most excessive height ; and though it was 
known and believed by many to be very great, yet I 
must confess few imagined tliem to be so surprising, 
the account so large, and the particulars so many os 
they appear to be ; also one thing is obtained by this 
report of the house of commons, which the credit of a 
single author was by no means sulhcient for, viz., that 
the Dutch had any share in the deHcieiicy, and in the 
injuries which this nation has suffered under the weight 
of this confederacy ; many would be brought by the 
power of reasoning and the force of demonstrations, 
which are things all people are not equally furnished to 
resist ; they would, I say, be brought to confess, that 
there might have been defects in general, and that those 
effects appeared in the aifaira of the empire, the 
Portuguese, and such like — anything but the Dutch ; 
but sucli an ascendant had the influence of the politics, 
and the confederacy of the late administration, with 
the parties concerned, obtained over the people, that 
though anything would go down with them against 
other people, yet if the dear Dutch came into tl»e 
dispute, nothing could be borne with, but all the rest 
was the pure effect of Jacobitism and the French. 

How fatal this has been to us 1 may hereafter have 
leisure to examine, and every day is like to discover 
more and more of it to us ; indeed all things were 
mounted to such a violent preyiossession upon us iii 
lilvour of the Dutch, that we began to think even our 
own constitution stood in need of further security from 
them, and politicly brought the Dutch into our 
national concerns ; thus making ourselves beholden to 
tliem for a guarantee or safety to the succession ol 
Hanover, that this might he a handle to our doing 
other things for them so exorbitant in their own nature, 
as that no nation, but such as depended upon them for 
something very weighty and significant, would ever 
consent to, or could upon other pretence be persuaded 
into; yet this was not all, for when we had brought 
our people to stoop to so mean a thought as that our 
succession, ratified by both kingdoms, and incor- 
porated by both the parliaments of England and 
Scotland in the late solemn treaty of union, could 
receive any addition of strength from abroad more 
than that of the interest and alliance of so powerful a 
piiuce as hU electoral highness of Hanover and his 
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millet ; that we stood in need of that incoherenf article 
of a Dutch guarantee ; when I say we had stooped so 
low as to level our constitution to the common notion 
of leagues and treaties between other and differing 
nations, and that it should receive a further sanction, 
hereby, it was not hard then to fill the heads of the 
^or people with a belief, that whoever made the least 
;^)jection against anything hereafter, which either the 
Rutch might do by us or which we might do by them, 
acted therein against the Protestant succession. Tliis 
was a point so well gained by the Dutch that, on the 
faith of a man, if they gained it for nothing, it was the 
best bargain they made during the whole war ; and if 
our late managers granted it so also, they must either 
have given up their senses to tlie Dutch, or had most 
despicable thoughts of the stretigth of Great Britain, 
and our being able to support our own settlement ; or, 
which I speak most unwillingly, there must have been 
some private bargain driven, of which I shall venture 
to say no more, but that I hope no Englishman could 
lie found that would be guilty of it. 

To waive therefore a reflection so unwelcome, let us 
go back to the observation before, viz., this tlireefold 
end we have seen it answer to the Dutch ; what end it 
will ever answer to us remains a mystery, and will 
in all probability remain so for many years to come if 
not for ever ; the ends which I say it answered for the 
Dutch were three : — 

I. The barrier treaty, which, with the separate 
article, was joined as the advance money of a loan by 
way of what our people called ])rompt-payment, and 
which the Dutch bad the confidence to palm upon us 
as a small matter, and a thing due to them for the 
great kindness done for us by them in taking upon 
them to secure our succession. I am not ignorant of 
that weak and foolish use which the enemies of peace 
made of that objection spoken of in the other fore- 
mentioned tract, p. 21, viz., “ That it may not be right, 
in point of policy or good sense, that a foreign power 
should be called in to confirm our succession by way 
of guarantee, but only to acknowledge it, otherwise we 
put it out of the power of our own legislature to change 
our succession, without the consent of that prince or 
state wiio is guarantee. However, our posterity may 
hereafter, by the tyranny and oppression of any suc- 
ceeding princes, be reduced to the fatal necessity of 
breaking in upon the excellent and happy settlement 
now in force.” 

This by all means they will have as an aim taken 
for the pretender, as if, because we ought not to put it 
out of the power of our legislature to limit the suc- 
cession, whatever necessity may happen, even when 
this race may be all in their graves, that therefore we 
have an immediafe alteration of the succession in our 
view j these people who contend thus forget the miglity 
noise we have had from them about parliamentary 
limitations, a word the Whigs have made so sacred 
that it has been like the Magna Charta of their 
liberties, and with which they run down the hereditary 
right of their princes, as if there had been nothing at 
all in It but tyranny and arbitrary government, till at 
length it was happily discovered, that they were very 
well consistent together ; and that they who best under- 
stood hereditary right had proved it to be agreeable to 
parliamentary limitation, and then all was well again. 
But after all this bustle, was it to be imagined that die 
same people could so easily give up the parliament's 
right of limiting the succession to a foreign nation; 
and by making a league of guarantee for the succes^on 
legitimate the impertinence of strangers, who may here- 
after meddle with our constitution, and may tell a 
British parliament they have no power to alter or 
meddle with the settlement of the crown, for that it is 
already settled, and tliey are guaiantees of it? What 


has been, may be ; and what may be, may be supposed 
to be. If then any of the family of Hanover should 
tyrannise, or abdicate, or the same or like circum- 
stances should happen as have happened before, the 
parliament would be disabled from declaring the 
throne vacant and filling up the same with such other 
of the family as they find convenient ; which, accord- 
ing to all the Whig principles which we have so often 
heard of, is inseparable from the constitution, and 
much more sacred than anything which has been 
hereditary in the world. I do not incline K c^oncem 
these papers with the jjopular disputes which have 
troubled the world so much and so long about the 
difference between hereditary and parliamentary right ; 
how far they are the same, or which is best furnished 
with authorities and originals, whether of divine or 
civil right. It is enough to take hold here of the 
Whigs’ own argument, and allowing all they have 
said on this head to be orthodox, whether it really be 
so or no, it must necessarily follow that this parlia- 
mentary right cannot, or ought not to be given out of 
our hands, and put by a treaty into the hands of 
foreigners; so that it shall be in their power to put 
their negative into our next limitation of the crown. If 
this be not to give away our liberties, I would be glad 
to know what it is to keep them; if there be any 
choice of tyrants, and if it weighs anything, when our 
privileges are given uj), who is it they should be given 
up to? I confess myself more willing to be a slave at 
home than abroad, and to be tyrannised on by a prince 
of our own than by a foreign nation ; and if there were 
no other reason for that than this, it would be suffi- 
cient to justify the choice, viz., that there are more 
ways to avoid the mischief of it, that an oppressing 
j)rince has sometimes changed his measures, or he may 
be restrained, or may die, and thereby a tiation may be 
delivered ; but such a convention as this, made with a 
foreign nation, engages that whole nation, upon all 
occasions, to embark itself and its whole strenglh in 
defence of the capitulation agreed on ; and thus by this 
method the power of )jarliament in future limitations 
of the crown seems to be effectually given up. How the 
Whigs would have liked this doctrine if it had come 
from any one but themselves may l)e best guessed at 
by the warmth they showed about the league, said to be 
made by the late king James and the king of France, 
which put this whole nation into a flame ; and with good 
reason so far as that league appeared ; for what was it, 
or what could we imagine it to be, but a treaty of 
guarantee with the French, for the securing the suc- 
cession of popery in England ? Whereas the settling 
the religion and liberties of this nation was the un- 
doubted right of the people in parliament, and so by 
the same rule must the succession of our princes be. 
The sum of all this is that by the Whigs' own arguments 
and their own principles, which they have always pro- 
fessed and adhered to, and by the same rule from which 
they acted in the Revolution, the accepting a guarantee 
for the securing the succession of the crown of this 
kingdom to any family, or branch of a family, race, or 
line whatsoever, is no less than giving up the privileges 
of the people, and divesting the parliament of the 
power of limiting the succession to the crown. 

It may be remembered that in tire late treaty of 
union with Scotland some secret overtures were made 
to have engaged the Dutch to be guarantees of that 
treaty ; and thougli that proposal seemed to come from 
such hands as gave reason to believe it was rather a 
design to destroy than secure the said treaty, the 
Dutch having at tiiat time discovered willingness 
enough to have prevented the conclusion of tliat treaty, 
yet those that knew anything of the resentment at tnal 
time hera against that proposal, as dishonourable to 
England and destructive of the constitution of bntii 
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kiiigfdoms, would wonder that ever the same ministry 
should so far diange their notions as to admit the same 
guarantee in so nice an affair as the succession to their 
own crown, which they rejected with contempt in a 
treaty with the neighbouring nation. 

Secondly, another end answered by this treaty of 
guarantee, was giving an opportunity to the Dutch to 
play their own game witii us with respect to other 
treaties, quotas, proportions of payments, ships, troop, 
and the like ; of this so much has been said alreaoy, 
and is ^'•t like to be said further in public, that I 
shall need say the less to it here, my design being rather 
to justify the resentment all honest men entertain at 
the mean politics and submissions of our ]ieople here, 
and to show the necessity of taking wiser for the future, 
than to animate people against any of our confederates. 

I am as forward as any to agree that the advantages 
of a strict union among the confederates are very great, 
and that, as her majesty expressed it, the interest of the 
states of Holland be looked upon as our own ; and this 
by no means hinders us from desiring that the Dutch 
should use us well, should show a reciprocal kindness, 
and should act with a mutual concern for the general 
confederated interest, and tloit we should not be willing 
to see them impose upon us Iti any of those jmrticulars, 
or he easy and submit quietly to it when they do; and 
this is so much justice that none can object against, 
ajid what is the best, if not the only way to cultivate 
and maintain that friendship and good understanding 
on both sides, which is so much the interest of the con- 
federacy in general, and of the Dutch themselves in 
particular. Tl)ey who contend that the inquiring into 
these tilings seems to show a disregard to the con- 
federacy in general, or to the several parties concerned 
in ])articular, seem to make severer satires upon the 
Dutch than tliey are aware of. The deficiencies of 
the performance they cannot deny, the want of a due 
regard then to the confederacy must certainly lie rather 
in those that have been the cause ot* those deficiencies 
than those that have not; for who are most justly to 
be charged with slighting and disregarding the mutual 
interest of the confederacy, they that have failed in tlie 
I)erformanc.e of the conditions, or they that complain 
of it in order to have them performed? Britain has 
all along shown, by a zeal fatal to herself, her willing- 
ness to push on the war with all imaginable vigour, 
in order to which, when her deficient allies, having 
less conceni for the general good, have run the venture 
of miscarriage to shorten their exjiense, Britain, as if 
the whole charge of the war had been her due to pay, 
has zealously supplied both their quotas and her own ; 
while she was willing to do thus, her confederates 
daily increased their deficiencies and her expense, as 
they might very well do finding her so easy ; and while 
she was willing to sit still and see herself thus used, it 
was very remarkable how augmentations and increase 
of forces was every year proposed by the confederates, 
as well in Flanders as in Spain, and none so forward 
as tlie emperor himself to increase the quotas of the 
troops and the charges of the war upon the rest of bis 
confederates, quietly waiting for their supplying ad- 
ditional troops, and taking care to have very few of 
his own. 

While we submitted to all these things the war went 
quietly on, but whether so successfully or no as it 
might have done if the allies had answered what we 
had reason to expect from them, is left for them to 
answer. At last the British court, entering into a more 
riarrow inspection of things, have not thought fit so 
calmly to suffer the weight of the war to lie heavier 
upon one shoulder than another, and though equally 
willing to bear their share of the burden, yet not forward 
to carry that load which ought to lie upon other 
shoulders, I'hey are now calling upon their con- 


federates to consider a little the justice of their severa' 
treaties, and to look back and see what they are 
obliged to do, if they expect the war should be carried 
on any further ; if they are diffident of the success of 
these remonstrances from their experience how fruitless 
the like have been before, and nave therefore at the 
same time embraced the occasion that has offered 
towards putting an end to the war by an honourable 
peace, they will be justified in it before all the world, 
i>oth now and for ever ; when it shall be at the same 
time understood in what manner and for how many 
years this war has been carried on, nor can the artifices 
of an adverse party among us delude many in their 
suggesting to the world tliat the government here is in 
the interest of France, since they can have no other 
reason to back that suggestion than that they were not 
willing to carry <ni a war upon unequal terms, and in 
a confederacy with allies who would not perform tlieir 
own conditions, and in which those who expected the 
greatest advantages from it paid tlie least part of the 
expense towards it. 

Thirdly, the third end which this general complaint 
against a peace has been calculated to answer, and 
which their party has taken care to make as popular as 
they can, is a general notion that those who are for a 
peace do it with a design, by the assistance of France, 
to introduce the pretender; however weak and incon- 
sistent sucli a consequence may be, nothing is more 
certain than that many innocent and well-meaning 
people have been ])revaile(l upon to believe it; and 
though the improbabilities of the thing in its own 
nature, and the steady zeal of the persons who they 
charge with it, ami who have all along in a course of 
many years festified their abliorrence of that interest, 
and taken such steps against it as have been most 
eflectual to the cutting off all hope both from him and 
his party, might suffice to any reasonable people ; yet 
this seems to lie one of those difficulties that can be 
solved only by a little patience and time; to those 
wlio will be convinced by argument, it seems sufficient 
that our putting a stop to a war which we carried on 
at so much disadvantage, and which had in view rather 
an utter impoverishing the nation than a timely re- 
ducing our enemies to reason, however, was not only 
necessary on many other accounts, but greatly our 
advantage on this account in especial manner, that 
thereby we might be left in a condition to defend our 
constitution, and to preserve power to maintain our 
succession, as our parliament had thought fit to limit 
it, without the help of the Dutcli, and without being 
put to so weak, so scandalous, and so dishonourable a 
shift as to accept of the guarantee of foreign states to 
preserve our own acts of parliament. 

When I look further into this scandalous thing 
called a guarantee for our succession, methinks it re- 
presents to me our people on their knees to the Dutch, 
for the mighty favour of their taking us into their high 
and mighty protection ; and, indeed, when this is com- 
pared with the manner with which the states of Holland 
carried on the Geertruydenbergh treaty, wherein the 
making a peace for us was also left wholly to or en- 
grossed by the states of Holland, the thing seems very 
much of a piece. The barrier treaty also has much of 
the same manner in it, which being handled at large 
by itself, I say no more to here. I have observed that 
at the time when we began to talk here of peace, and 
when the French articles liegan to appear, we were 
mightily amused with the Dutch making offers that 
they would take away the excuse from us of want of 
money or credit, and the Dutch would advance to us 
four millions sterling, to encourage us to carry on the 
war. That the Dutch made such an offer publicly in 
form is known to be a mistake, but that the Dutch 
might be wilKiig to lend, or to give as much as tliat 
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amount! to to have the sole direction of making the j 
peace, that so their particular interest which they ; 
never forget, might be principally provided for, thie 
there can be no greater question of; and the Dutch 
are not without cunning enough to make it so well 
worth their while as that such a sum of money should 
not be ill laid out. But those people should do well 
to consider two or three things which lie hid in this j 
notion of the Dutch lending us so much money, and i 
which by way of corollary may be of gieat use to us ' 
in tlie understanding of other parts of management on 
that side. (1.) Tliat if the States of Holland for the 
carrying on the war could spare us so much money to 
encourage us that we might not make a peace without 
them, though that has not yet been thought of, then, 
liowever, all they thought fit to say in former times of 
their being impoverished and exhausted, and not in a 
condition to pay their quotas, must be a manifest fraud 
and cheat, and must be with design to put upon us the 
necessity of carrying it on upon unequal conditions ; 
and this they could not have entertained a thought of 
without first being sensible that they had us at so much 
advantage as tliat they knew whenever tliey thought 
fit to ease their own charge they might put tlie hard- 
ship upon us. (2.) Since it was obtained by the acts 
of their otlier conduct that the Dutch had the sole di- 
rection of the peace, it followed then that we were 
under an obligation to carry on the war at their bidding, 
from wheiice it was most natural to believe that they 
were not dark-sighted enough not to make their other 
advantages. (3.) These things make it no longer a 
mystery why the Dutch would advance any sum of 
money for the encouraging us to carry on the war, 
because it followed that we should carry it on under 
tlie same inequalities and disadvantages which we did 
liefore ; but now these things are detected, and if we 
should come to a necessity of carrying on the war, 
wliich God forbid, yet that it should be more than 
probable we may not only demand that they begin 
upon a new foot, and make up all their quotas for the 
time to come, but also may call upon them for what 
is past ; also it is more than probable that they may 
then plead poverty with us, as they did before, and 
talk no more of the great sums they would lend us. 
(4.) There is yet another remark to be made upon this 
head, viz. of the Dutch advancing such great sums of 
money to us: we liave never found but these sums 
were to be all lent upon good parliamentary security, 
and on the interest current in England, and we might 
not lie thought ungrateful to the lenders, if we asked 
them where was the advantage of all that ; was it to us 
or to themselves ? They must not know the Dutch so 
well as we have reason to know them, who expect to 
find them ever forgetful of their own interest in any 
proposal they may make. It is true we have com- 
plained of our being impoverished and exhausted, and 
not in a condition to carry on the war, especially at 
die rate which it hath been carried on at, without great 
inconveniences, and involving, mortgaging and antici- 
pating for. us and our posterity, at a rate which neither 
are like to see the end of : hut what is our defect ? We 
do not want lenders but funds to borrow upon; we have 
usurers, enough among us to devour us, we want no 
h^lp from the Dutch, we are not without a sort of men 
among us who, having little or no interest in the free- 
hdld, have amassed infinite sums of money in casli, 
with which they trade upon the rest, and live upon the 
blood and vitals of the government; these, like the 
envies where the carcase falls, gather together, and if 
the parliament can but find funds, though they boa^ 
of having the power of credit in themselves, and often 
think of making themselves formidable by threatening 
tbe goyenunent that they will land no money, and that 
they can tiiin tbe ]Hsblic credit by refusing to adw 


Ibeir money, yet th^ can no more forbear than a 
mlture can forbear bis prey ; the funds are the carcase 
•bey feed on ; they are as hungry for them as a lion that 
JUS been hunting and found no food, and in spite of 
their faith often pledged to their party and friends, to 
run down credit and lend no money, let but the 
ministry find a fund, and tlie ])arliament establish a 
lottery, or subscription, or loan, and they are ready to 
trample one another to death to get in their money. 
So that after all that hath been said of the Dutch 
lending us money, we see nothing to l>e said^to it but 
what was said in answer to some bantering lines in tho 
i time of king Charles II. made upon ihe king, which 
bis majesty by repartee answered himself thus : — 

" Charles at this time havitij; no need. 

Thanks you as much as if he did.” 

It is apparent in our case we want no lenders ; we 
have been devoured with harpies already, who think, 
as no doubt the Dutch would also think, and perhaps 
say too, that the borrower is servant to the lender. But 
we must acknowledge we want funds to borrow, axu\ 
where to find them, such excepted as will plunge iis 
yet further and further into a gulpli, whence no less 
than a hundred years «an redeem ns, is past the skill 
of the best advocates for a war to find out ; indeed I 
cannot but wonder that, in all the noise the faction 
have made at these things, tliey have not descended to 
one argument against the difficulty of raising funds ; 
they have indeed told us great things, d la gcutconade, 
that there are funds enough — that England is vastly 
rich — that there is money enough — that we can with ease 
carry on the war this seven years, and such rhodomon- 
tade that (hey have surfeited tlie people with it for 
some time ; but we do not see one of them that offers 
any scheme how, and upon what destructive ruinous 
fund, this money may be raised, that the people may 
judge whether what is alleged be true, yea or no ; and 
whether those funds they shall so propose shall not be 
as fatal to the general good us those that have gone 
before; with such fallacious ways have the people 
been managed till tliey have led them on to the briiA 
of inevitable ruin ; and now, as if it were not enoug 
that the nation hath for so many years been oppretsed 
by the war, through the negligence or knavery of our 
confederates, we are modestly desired to proceed in the 
war upon the same foot. I confess this among our own 
people is a sign of some national stupidity and blind- 
ness which one would hardly think possible; but for 
our neighbours, whether the states-general or others, to 
desire it, seems to smell of somethilig we want a word 
for in our tongue, and may be better expressed in 
French by merveillsvx tttrprenant^ and the like. I 
must needs say 1 have not yet met with any man so 
weak but what begins to feel the force of this argu- 
ment enter into his soul. If the allies have not performed 
according to their agreement, they should be reminded 
of it ; and if we cannot prevail with them to make up 
former defects, we ought at least to be careful that they 
comply punctually for the time to come. Cun any 
people be so besotted to a party as to expect or desire 
that a nation already impoverished by the unfair im- 
positions of her allies, and not able to carry on the 
war on the terms she hath done for some time, should 
not insist upon more justice for the future, that she 
may be able to hold it out ? 

Neither is this an unnecessary argument at this time^ 
for if we can carry on this war at the expense of three 
millions and a h^f yearly, instead of seven, then we 
are better able to go on two years upon the square with 
our allies, than one year upon the unequal foimdation 
we have gone upon all along ; so that to bring our 
allies to do us justice, and to exert themselves to the 
uttermost in carrying on the war, is the truest and best 
A ep towards the main point, viz., of carrying it on, if 
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re ore assure we shall no more be imposed upon ; if 
we see the full quotas of troops in the field, the full 
numbers of ships in the Mediterranean, and things 
in readiness in time, and fit for action ; if anything 
will revive the drooping spirits of the nation it must 
be this ; it must be that they have some hofjes of not 
being cheated again, and that the powerful assistance 
of the allies will be a means of putting a happy and 
speedy e^d to the war that a safe peace may follow : 
and it is easy to find that nothing but this will do it ; 
nothing else can persuade an exhausted nation to bleed 
anew br|l some assurance that they shall not be suf- 
fered by their allies to bleed to death — that there shall 
l»e some end of their sorrows and miseries, and that 
every hand is fairly engaged in bringing tilings to a 
happy end. 

Hut these things seem to call for no further remark 
from us; they are so natural and plain in themselves 
that every child in these afiairs may understand them ; 
for if we must carry on the war, it must lie needful that 
we suffer ourselves to be no more abused by our allies; 
if we are not to expect justice from our allies, then we 
must lie unaccountably liesotted if we carry on the 
war ; nay, though a worse jieace were to follow than 
her majesty hath good reason to expect from tlie ne- 
gotiations now on foot. 

But it may not lie amiss to inquire here what pros- 
pect there apfiears of these things, and what hopes our 
allies do put us in, of expecting for the future better 
treatment ; and that in pursuit of the war they will go 
on upon a ditfereiit foot from tliat which they have 
hitherto gone upon ; for if tliere was but some appear- 
ance of an amendment for the future, it might be some 
encouragement to us to tliink of prosecuting the en- 
suing campaigns with more comfort? but instead of 
this, all we yet see amounts to little that way, for at 
home all the fruit of the discovery shows only a kind 
of regret that it is made public, an inward fretting that 
the fact is too obvious, so that they cannot contradict 
it, and an envious warmth at the justice done their 
own country in it, liecause it touches upon tlie states- 
general, as if to touch them were fatal to us all ; and 
perhaps it may indeed be fatal to some projects the 
party had set on foot here, destructive enough to the 
liberty of their country, and of which a little time may 
give us a further view. This is clear, that in all the 
reply we have here to the detecting the hard usage we 
have met with from our allies issues in exclamations 
at our exposing the Dutch, and falling upon the 
Dutch, spreading reports that we design to fall out 
with the Dutch, and that we are for a peace with 
France, and a war with the Dutch; as if we must 
refrain a due inspection into our own affairs for fear of 
the effects it will or may have upon the Hollanders ; 
it is no less the duty of every faithful representative to 
inquire how other nations may impose upon tlie peojde, 
and waste and destroy us, than it is how we are em- 
bezzled at home, for every breach of treaty is in this 
kind a depredation upon the people ; and it is most 
reasonable that when they have thus discovered the 
fraud, and by who, as well as by what means the nation 
is exhausted and worn out, they should so far expose 
the matters of fact, and the jjersoiis, that the people 
may know by what means they are imjxivenshed j 
this hath lieen the constant method and usage of par- 
liaments, and the members of parliament could not 
have discharged the trust they have committed to 
them by the people they represent if they had omitted 
it« Nor can this be calleil exposing the Dutch ; they 
lay open the truth : if that exposes the Dutch, or any 
other persons or states, the misfortune is their own to be 
liable to such a charge ; but let such people answer 
what they would have had tlie house of commons have 
done wlien, upon inquiry into the state of the war 


they found that we had not been fairly used by tlw 
conioderatcs ; if they had held their peace, had the) 
not been criminally silent ? had they not betrayed their 
country ? had they not been accessory to all the frauds 
of the like kind which should have happened for tht 
future ? And what would the language of posterity 
have been, when they should have seen that tlie house 
of commons knew those things, but took no notice of 
them, or any care to have the nation informed of tliem ? 
Must it not have been a just reproach ujion them, as 
it is now upon those who knew it before, and yet took 
no notice of it, or made any application to former 
parliaments to have it redressed? But it is evident 
these peo])le who make now such loud complaints of 
the refiections cast ujxni our allies appear more con- 
cerned tliat the matter is made public than that it is 
true ; and are so far from desiring any cure fur tlie 
disease, that they spend all their heat and resentment 
at the discoveries of it ; and it is to be observed from 
their conduct, that tliey make ten reflections upon the 
house of commons and the present ministry, for the 
industry and pains taken in finding out how, and ty 
whom tiie nation has been abused, for one just remark 
upon the integrity and zeal in the war of those allies 
wlio have used us in such a manner. Whence such a 
spirit can proceed, and what reason can he given for 
it, is not so hard to find out as it is melanclioly to 
reflect tliat so it should be. 

I might go forward in this observation to expose the 
foundation from whence all this proceeds, and by 
which we should soon see fur what uses and purposes 
some people are so desirous of pusnmg on the war ; 
and how to do it they care not, ujion what disadvanragei 
and unequal conditions they did it; lieing willing to 
bear any jiart of the burthen, nay, all the burthen, sc 
the beloved war were but to be pursued ; the inqodiry 
into this will open many scenes of private treacliery 
not yet brought to light, and for that I purpose to do 
it in a tract by itself, I shall leave it to a lit occasion. 

It falls next in view to interrogate tlie ministers at 
Utrecht how they jiroceed, and see thereby what mea- 
sures the Dutch take to convince us that we shall have 
a better and more equal balance kept up among us in 
case the war is to lie continued. But here you shall 
find measures calculated rather to compel the queen of 
Great Britain to carry on the war than to invite her 
majesty to it by assurances of jierforming treaties lietter 
than in the times past. This is a temper so diilerent 
from what might be expected from a jieople who had 
so treated their allies, to us who complain, of being so 
treated, that it is as before mei'veilUux ; or, to put it 
plainer, a kind of throwing ofl’ the mask ; os if we were 
obliged to submit to be cheated, after we had first dis- 
covered that it was so ; and that what before was done 
covertly, and under the appearance of a treaty, was 
now to he done more efiectuuHy, openly, avowedly, 
and in the teeth of the rest of the allies. 

This appeared upon the first conference after the 
French plenipotentiaries had delivered in their paper 
of explanation, as they called it, on the proposals of 
the peace which they had formerly given in. It came 
then to the turn of the allies to consider in what manner 
to deliver in their answer to the French proposals : this 
it was resolved should be by the confederate ministers 
delivering in their demands, or the several pretensions 
of their respective principals, without taking any notice 
of the project contained in the paper given in by the 
ministers of France. It should have been noted here in 
the first place, that after all the Dutch had said, and 
after all that bad been said to them, in order to come 
to this treaty, prepared to preserve a good understand* 
iiig among the allies, and to bring the treaty to the 
desired conclusion, viz., a good peace, the Dutch 
ministers appeared there without any chaiactet, having 
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neither mwera ai plenipotentiaries, nor as ambassadors, 
nor anything more than mere commissioners, empowerea 
snly to hear what was said, make report to their 
masters the States, and give back their answers, which 
one of the queen’s common messengers may as well do 
on our side. Nor were the persons, the equipages, or 
the salaries allowed to their said commissioners any 
more than what was suitable to common messengers, 
whose business it was to carry a message and return 
with an answer ; so that in the conferences, either general 
or particular, there was no debating things with them, 
only just giving in what any one had to say, and all 
the answer these men could give was, that they would 
report it to their high mightinesses the Stat6s-general, 
and would bring their answer. The French plenipo- 
tentiaries presently objected against these powers, as 
not sufficient to admit the Dutch ministers into the 
conferences. The British plenipotentiaries, though 
they were sensible of the affront offered in it to their 
royal mistress, after such assurances on her majesty’s 
jart of her sincere intention to make the interest of all 
ler allies to be as her own, yet willing to waive every- 
thing that might give an obstruction to the happy issue 
of the peace, did not insist on this ; though they could 
not but complain that it greatly obstructed that happy 
concert of measures which they hoped might have 
been the constant fruit of the private conferences of 
the confederate ministers, which the Dutch, having no 
powers that extended any further than barely to hear 
and report, and bring back a resolution, was, for want 
of those powers, quite disappointed ; so that the Dutch 
ministers might as justly be deemed and termed porters, 
as pleni^jotentiaries. Well, notwithstanding all this, 
the British plenipotentiaries, willing to promote the 
great end for which they assembled, which, as the lord 
bishop of Bristol expressed it, was, in the name of God, 
to bring the wars to a happy conclusion, in an equit- 
able and honourable peace, all these obstructions were 
passed over on their side, and they laboured to have 
the powers of the Dutch ministers accepted, as at last 
they were with some difficulty ; and thus they proceed 
to ffie affair of the demands, as above, which were to 
be delivered in as the 6th of March. Tlie Dutch 
ministers, concealing the resolution taken at tlie Hague, 
to give in no demands, but the very immediate copy 
of the preliminaries last treated on, insisted that all the 
confederates’ demands should be formed into one in- 
strument, and be given in jointly by all the plenipo- 
tentiaries, as the general demands of the whole alliance. 
This, though something surprising in itself, yet was the 
less so, when it was more known that this was in order 
to execute the measures above noted, viz., of bringing 
in the preliminaries of Geertruydenbergh as the sum- 
mary demands of the allies. But the British pleiiipo- 
tentiaries taking notice of it, insisted tliat this seemed 
to be destructive of the treaty itself, — that France had 
twice ventured to carry on the war rather than agree 
to these preliminaries, — that they had been declared 
inijpracticable, and could not be treated on here ; and 
to insist on the very literal form of those preliminaries 
now, and prescribe the plenipotentiaries to treat on 
them, was to declare against a treaty at all. That this 
meeting was imderstood by all parties to l)e not a 
treaty of preliminaries in order to a treaty of peace, 
but a general treaty of {)ea€e itself, wherein the specific 
demands of every ally were to be heard, debated, and 
finally discussed, adjusted and answered to their satis- 
faction, winch could by no means be doiic by pre- 
liminary articles, which had in them several references 
to a further treaty, and some suggested demands lefi^to 
be further discussed at another time; whereas tlfey 
were now met to make a final and general conclusion 
of all demands and pretensions whatsoever, that there 
might be no more blood shed in the Christian world. 


that an end might be put to the miseif as of Euro(«. 
It was also alleged that the said preliminaries had not 
been concerted with a due regard to the interest of all 
the allies : in especial manner it was asked what article 
there was to be found in them which regarded the 
interest of her Britannic majesty, further than what 
merely respected her title to the crown, and the banish- 
ment of the pretender ; whereas there seemed a great 
deal of reason for admitting further demands for the 
security, and enlarging the commerce and possessions of 
her majesty and her subjects ; for this reason, as well 
as in behalf of the rest of the confederatesjkJthe said 
British plenipotentiaries insisted upon giving in the 
instrument of their demands in particular, every ally 
by themselves. 

It must be something astonishing to such true lovers 
of their country, who can look back on these things 
with unprejudiced judgments, to reflect on the temper 
reigning in this part of Europe at the time of the treaty 
aforesaid, when in all the numerous articles adjusted 
at the Hague, and afterwards debated again at Geer- 
tiuydenbergh by the Dutch and French, the former 
left out nothing which concerned their own interest, 
security, or advantage ; nay, engaged the British court 
to concern and engage themselves for their particular 
security and advantages ; but not one word, clause, 
article, or debate, was ever thought of for the English, 
either as to the security of their commerce as it then 
stood, or the increase of it for the future. On the 
other hand, all the stress on the British side, and for 
which we were to think ourselves infinitely obliged to 
the Dutch, was to engage their assistance to keep out 
the pretender, and secure the succession of the crown 
of Great Britain to his electoral highness of Hanover; 
a thing which is so the universal resolution of all the 
j)€ople and parties in Britain, and to which they think 
all the opposition that can be made, from either French 
or any else, is so trilling and insignificant, that they 
cannot be sensible of the exceeding obligation on that 
behalf to their confederates, or of the great danger which 
they were in of the j)i etender, although no foreign assist - 
ance had been engaged, on that behalf, esteeming the 
favourers of the pretender in Britain, notwithstanding 
their great clamours of a party among us, to be so few 
and go inconsiderable as that there is nothing to be 
feared from tliem : but supposing there had l)een more 
danger of the clause, viz., the succession, than we are 
willing to hope there is ground to apprehend, it cannot 
but be reminded that it is as much the interest of the 
States-geueral to secure that succession in the illus- 
trious house of Hanover as it is even of Great Britain 
itself, and much more than it can be supposed to 
be to Britain to secure to them the barrier of Flan- 
ders; for should the dominions of her Britannic 
majesty ever fall into the hands of a popish or French 
interest, or into the hands of a prince who is, or may 
be in the interest of France, the territories of the States- 
general being stript of the powerful assistance of the 
British troops by land and fleets by sea, must inevi- 
tably be exposed to the powerful invasion of French 
and British fleets united, and their trade in particular 
eaten up and destroyed, as was verified by woful ex- 
j)eiience to the said States in the year 1672, when, if 
the English court had not broken off from the said 
French alliance, the States-general had inevitably sunk 
under the power of France, and their government been 
dissolved and destroyed. So that upon the whole it is 
manifest there was no need on our pai*t to engage the 
Dutch to appear for the security of our succession to 
the house of Hanover ; for that the sovereign law of 
their own preservation will always put tliem under a 
necessity of doing it, the contrary being most sme to be 
a great step in their injury, if not their evid<^it de- 
struction : it may be argued, that in rules of govern- 
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merit we are nit to dejiend upon this or that state being 
obliged by their own interest to assist us, but we are to 
regard what necessity, either for security of trade, 
common safety of government, or other political inte- 
rests we are in, or may be in, of the assistance of tlie 
powers we are treating with, and if that necessity ap- 
pears, it is a sufficient reason for us to secure tliat 
assistance. And this we have frequent examples of, 
as of the Dutch themselves treating with us in 1676, 
when notwithstanding it was the undoubted interest of 
England not to let Holland, upon any terms whatever, 
fall intone hands of France ; and if ever the French 
do again make that attempt, we ought to assist the 
Dutch with all our troops and power ; and that not so 
much from any care and kindness to tlicm as a nation, 
but for our own interest and preservation ; yet the 
Dutch, knowing the eyes of a nation are not always 
open to their own interest, tliought fit to tie us to assist 
them in tliat case, and even articled with us for the 
proportion, viz., the number of ten thousand men. 
This U brought for a reason why, notwithstanding its 
being so much the interest of the States ofHidland 
to preserve the succession of the house of Hanover to j 
the crown of Great Britain, we ought also to hind tliem 
to it by treaty : but though we were to grant all this, 
it will not follow that this treaty should iiave such a 
price put upon it that the Dutch should demanil of 
us all they want for this little equivalent; and the 
reasons above, thoiigli they should not be allowed to 
subsist against the treaty of guarantee itself, will cer- 
tainly take off much of that high price which the 
Dutch have put upon it, as if we were under such in- 
tinite obligations to them to secure it for us, as that 
we were quite out of condition to defend it ourselves, 
or as if tliey had no concern, or were to receive no se- 
curity, benefit, or advantage at all by it to themselves. 
Again, it might pass for some argument in this case, 
that if any power in Europe ought to have sought this 
guarantee from the States-geiieial, it should have been 
the Elector himself, who on his part might probably 
have some more occasion to secure his passage ov(*r to 
England, and the march of any troops which his high- 
ness might find necessary to bring with him, to assist 
his faithful people of Britain to place him on the 
throne, in case a French or popish interest should 
make opposition. Here indeed the States-general 
might be very useful allies, and his electoral highness 
would have thought very well of such a guarantee of 
the States; but it cannot be conceived that Britain 
can be under like necessity t)f such a security — the. 
succession, which is their own act and deed, being uni- 
versally approved by the whole nation, a few people 
excepted, who are contemptible either for their number 
or interest ; so that on all these accounts it seems how- 
ever a treaty of guarantee may be useful enough for 
our succession, and no harm in it ; yet it cannot be a 
thing of tliat weight as to have so great a value set 
upon it, and that Britain should suffer herself so much 
to be imposed upon for it as it is apparent to all the 
world she has been on that account. 

We return now to the manner of the carrying on of 
T.ne treaty of |)eace at Utrecht : the British plenipo- 
tentiaries having, as I said above, insisted upon the 
giving in the demands of the allies in a separate man- 
ner, have by this means an occasion of securing for 
the subjects of her majesty gome other advantages than 
by the former treaty was thought of, and the people of 
Britain may now see, not only on what disadvantage 
for us the former treaty was negotiated, when we were 
to have our markets made for us by our Dutch neigh- 
bours ; but they may see that all the noise that hath 
been made of the present ministry and of the present 
manners being in the interest of France, amounts only 
ko this, that whereas the other gave up all our interest to 


the Dutch and the emperor, these men are careful that 
Britp' i may reap some advantages by the treaty, as 
well teS tlie rest of the confederates. 

Indeed it has been something wonderful in the com- 
mon discourse of the ^ople on these subjects, to find 
the generality poisoned by these self-denying notions, 
viz., that all which can be obtained from France must 
be given to the emperor and the Dutch, mid the king 
of Portugal, but nothing to the queen of Great Britain ; 
as if our strength were no acquisition, or our power 
any safety to the alliance ; nay, rather, as if it were 
dangerous to tlie confederacy to entrust any part of that 
we have fought so long for, mid bought so dear, to the 
queen of Great Britain. One would think tlie Dutch 
themselves went on that notion, when, as was apparent, 
they appeared uneasy and jealous at the preparations 
made by her majesty to send a fleet and forces to Ca 
nada: while not knowing the design, they appreliended 
it to be for the taking possession of some place or other 
in tlie Spanish America ; altliough by the — th article 
of the grand alliance it was agreed that her majesty 
might lawfully have done so if she had thought fit. 
These things, however of no other consequence, yet 
serve to let us see how different, as respecting us, the 
manner of the allies hath been in all the transactions 
of this war, and how different their views have been in 
all their steps towards a pface, from our constant be- 
haviour, in the same heads as they respected them; 
and that in all these occasions \< has been the constant 
maxim of our confederates, that we were to have no 
share in anything, but that the Dutch, under a notion 
of a barrier and security to their frontiers, should make 
large acquisitions, both to their territory and their 
commerce, both which have been consented to from 
hence ; whether it ho to tlie honour or to the infamy 
of those who have given in to these measures is left to 
the impartial part of mankind to determine : it is evi- 
dent that at length the just representations of the Bri- 
tish ministers took place, and the Dutcli, after much 
difficulty, have yielded that the demands of the allies 
be given into the French, although in one and the 
same instrument, yet in separate heads ; and the Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries agree and proposi; to add at the 
end of every head this general one in satisfaction of all 
the rest of the allies, a clause sufficient to remove tlie 
scandal and rejiroach early cast upon the present ma- 
nagement, viz., that they designed to make a separate 
peace, and had actually concluded the conaitioni 
thereof with France hefoie the congress was to begin. 
1 must crave jiardon if 1 make tliese several instances 
of the usage her majesty hath me-t with from her 
allies rank in with their other conduct relating to 
forces and quotas which have already been made pub- 
lic, and altogether to come under the title of defi- 
ciencies; for if there had been a more disinterested 
eonjuuction of counsel and assistance of measures in 
the proceedings of the allies to and with her Britannic 
majesty and her ministers, no question this treaty had 
been with more ease brought on, with more mutual 
assistance to, and confidence in one another entered 
into, and perhap the success might have been more 
promising also. 

There seems to be no occasion here of entering into 
the clauses whicli the Dutch have obtained in any of 
their treaties and agreements with us, by which they 
have gained advantages in commerce particularly to 
our prejudice, because even the Dutch themselves ac- 
knowledge them in their late letter to her majesty ; 
only declaring that they do not design to take the ad- 
vantage of those articles. 

I am very willing to believe the States-general, es 
pecially while a good understanding among the allies, 
and particularly between them and us, is so fiecessary 
to them, would not make use of the advantages which 
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^we i^ven them by that treaty ; but this does by no 
meatit deny, nay, it not tacitly only, but even expli- 
citly, a« it seemi to indifferent judgments, grants that 
fuch advantages arc given to the Dutch by that treaty. 

See the declaration of the Dutch on this bead more 
particularly, as follows : — 

“ For having learned that the principal exceptions 
taken to the said treaty were, that it might prove preju- 
dicial to the commerce of her majesty^s subjects in the 
Spanish Netherlands ; and that some had entertained 
an ill-grounded and erroneous opinion, that the States 
might design to take advantage by it to make them- 
selves masters of the said Spanish Netherlands, their 
high mightinesses did declare positively, and by this 
letter do voluntarily repeat it, that it never was their 
intention, nor .ever will be, to make use of the said 
treaty, or of their garrisons in the fortified places of 
the country, to prejudice in any manner the commerce 
of her majesty’s subjects ; but that their opinion is, that 
whatever relates to navigation and commerce there 
ought to be settled on an entire equality, that so her 
majesty's subjects may not be charged with higher duties 
of importation or exportation than theirs, to the end 
commerce may be carried on there by both nations on 
an equal foot.” 

Here the States-general acknowledge, that whatever 
relates to navigation and commerce in the Spanish 
Netherlands, ought to be settled on an entire equality : 
this is owning what her majesty has since claimed to 
be just, and yet that it has not been so is apparent 
also ; and in the same letter they acknowledge it again 
by adding, “ tliat if tliere be some articles of the said 
treaty which, without affecting the essentials of it, may 
be thought to want explanation, her majesty shall find 
them ready and willing to treat thereupon, with all 
the facility and condescension that can reasonably be 
reouired of them.” 

Now, however satisfactory such an offer is from the 
Dutch, who indeed cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of the justice of her majesty’s demands in this case, as 
not to come to a further explanation on these heads, 
yet all this adds to and confirms the complaint against 
the conduct, at h ast of those employed from hence, 
who in behalf of their own country could pass such a 
treaty and sign such a convention, by which it aj)j7ear8, 
were not the Dutch willing to explain themselves upon 
it, tliere was eflectually given up to tliem both the 
sovereignty and the commerce of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, die last being exclusive of the English. There 
is no doubt to me that this was evident at tliat time, 
and therefore it is that I cannot place it to the account 
of ignorance or inadvertency ; for the duke of Mail- 
borough saw into it, and therefore how willing soever 
in other cases to oblige tlie Dutch, he had not so little 
concern for his own safety as not to know a British 
parliament would certainly one time or other call a 
treaty so dishonourable and prejudicial to Britain in 
question, and therefore, no doubt, whatever other rea- 
sons his grace might have also, he thought fit not to l)e 
drawn in to set his hand to it, but refused to lie a party 
to it, though at that time a plenipotentiary from hence ; 
but another hand and other management eff'ected it ; 
and now the Dutch are willing to explain these things 
to our satisfaction, wbxh would admit of many re- 
marks as to the former part of it which I omit, because 
satisfaction will be now obtained ; only this cannot, in 
justice to the present ministry and parliament be 
omitted, viz., that if this inquiry into these things 
had not been begun, those explanations had never been 
obtained, and the Dutch had been left in a capaci^, 
when they thought fit, to exclude the subjects of BriWnn 
from all trade and commerce in the Spanish Nether- 
lands ; and had been enabled, whenever their occasions 
made it their purpose, to have seized upon the 


Spanish Netherlands, and have mode tlismselves entire 
masters thereof; so that the preventing these things 
seems wholly owing to the vigilance of the present 
ministry, and to the vigorous resolutions of the present 
parliament. 

There seems indeed one clause in die said letter, 
which some people are very fomsartl here to take hold 
of; insinuating that the Dutch complain of being 
tricked in England into a consent to a negotiation of 
peace, by being put in hojies that after they should do 
so, the other affair of the liarrier should be adjusted to 
their satisfaction ; the words are these, “ tha^Jiowever, 
having not long since been informed, tliat in England 
some were of opinion that the said treaty in some 
articles might be prejudicial to her majesty's subjects, 
they commissioned M. Buys, their envoy extraordinary, 
then going to England, to inquire what those points 
were that might be thought grievances, and authorized 
to treat about them with her majesty's minfsters, and to 
remove, if possible, the difficulties by all the expla- 
nations that should appear necessary ; which they were 
put in hopes would not be very hard to do, when once 
they should have consented to concur with her majesty 
as they did to procure a congress for the negotiation of 
a general jieace. But that the misfortune was, that 
the said M. Buys, during his residence in England, 
was not able to finish that affair to reciprocal satisfac- 
tion ; and that it having been remitted to the Hague, 
no way has hitherto been found to terminate it there 
neither ; though their high mightinesses tliink they 
have shown all the readiness to comply with any just 
expedient that could reasonably be exjiected from 
them.” 

This seems to be very ill turned by a party among 
themselves, and implies, as they pretend, as if the 
British court had made light of the matter, and pro- 
mised to adjust it if the Dutch would do so and so ; 
hut that after the Dutch had complied and concurred 
with her majesty to procure a congress for the nego- 
tiation of a general peace, they could never obtain the 
promised condition, although they had shown ‘‘ all 
tlie readiness to comply with any just expedient that 
could reasonably be expected from them.” 

This is a black charge, and had not the Dutch with 
much more integrity than these |)eople anticipated 
this calumny, and given the true reason for their said 
concurring with her majesty, to be their disposition 
and persuasion of the absolute necessity there was in 
the present conjuncture for the cultivating and main- 
taining a good friendship, perfect confidence and union 
between tlieir said states and her majesty, which, for 
the better authority, I give you also from their own 
letter, “ that during the whole course of her majesty’s 
glorious reign, they have had nothing more at heart 
than to cultivate and maintain with her a good friend- 
ship, perfect confidence and union, and to corroborate 
them the most they possibly could ; having always 
judged them absolutely necessary, and esfiecially in 
the present conjuncture. That they likewise judged 
they could not give a better proof of this their dispo- 
sition and jicrsuasion than that which they lately gave 
in agreeing to the proposition wliich her majesty had 
caused to be made to them, to begin the negotiatior of 
a general peace with the enemy, and in concurring 
with her majesty to facilitate the bringing together of 
the ministers of all the high allies to the congress at 
Utrecht.” 

This effectually contradicts what before is sug- 
gested, viz., that they were induced “ to concur with 
her majesty as they did, to procure a congress for the 
negotiation of a general peace.” Upon their being put 
ill hopes that it would not be very hard to do, after 
they had consented so to concur with her majesty; I 
•ay, this is so contradicted by what is said before, that 
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vras temptA to doubt both the said pan^;raphfl could 
|jt be in one and the same letter ; and indeed it seems 
xaocking to any reader, diat their high mightirtesses 
mould say in one part of their letter that they con- 
Burred with her majesty, to give the best proof of their 
disposition to cultivate a good friendship, perfect con- 
Rdenec and union with her majesty ; and in anotlier 
part of the same letter to say that they concurred 
“ with her majesty as they did to procure a congress 
for the negotiation of a general peace.” 

These considerations being too hard for my under- 
Btandii%, are left to the logical discussion of the party 
here, whose talent so eminently lies in equivocation 
and insignificant raillery ; who, when they have chewed 
it and mumbled it, like an ass upon thistles, will 
bring it out the same thorny crabbed inconsistency 
that they found it. 

But while we are leaving them to this difficult work, 
it may be needful to look further, for we have yet 
much more work cut out from Holland than in tiie 
foregoing piece ; the States-general having received a 
new brush from the British parliament, are very so- 
licitous to wash their negro skin as clean as they can 
from the imputations which have lain so plainly against 
them, but now they find it more difficult than they 
did before ; for till now they had only pamphlets and 
general clamours to answer, such as the suspicions of 
the people, and the information of a few had made 
loud ; and which began to make them uneasy, these 
were treated with some contempt by the states ; and 
more by their friends here. 

But the parliament, findiiig more truth in these 
things than perhaj)3 they expected, and much more 
tlian the faction pretended, thought it required an ex- 
traordinary sanction to make them less disputed ; and 
thought it just to make them public with an undisputed 
authority that the people ought to be undeceived, and 
that the quarrels about the truth of fact ought to cease 
among the people : for this reason, luiving caused all 
the particulars to be exactly and faithfully laid before 
them, by the report of the commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, and other proper officers, and those particulars 
to be critically examined, they deduced from thence 
the matters of fact as they really were, and making 
all the cases plain in which the government had been 
imposed upon by their allies, and tlie Dutch deficient 
among others, they came to several resolves al>out the 
same, and drawing those resolves up into general 
heads, referring to the particulars for their denionstra' 
tion, they humbly represented all in rin address to her 
majesty, and caused botli the said resolves and the 
address to be printed for the conviction of all her ma- 
jesty’s good subjects ; and to confute and silence a 
party who, as above said, had made it their business 
T(j ridicule all that had been said of these matters as 
false and empty notions infused into people’s heads to 
raise ill blood and create prejudices against the Dutch. 
If these things, coming forth with such an undisputed 
authority, did a little surprise the world, and conse- 
quently open the eyes of the people, much more would 
they surprise the States-general, whose interest it had 
BO long been to have the people of Britain kept as 
ignorant as possible of these matters ; and finding it 
absolutely necessary that something should be said to 
puzzle the cause a little, and to furnish their friends 
with arguments for their defence, they issue a paper, 
entituled as follows : — “ A Memorial, serving to prove 
that the States-general of the United Netlierlands are 
unjustly charged by the resolutions or votes of the 
house of commons of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
and by the subsequent address of the said house of 
commons thereupon, presented to her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, with having been deficient in 
divers respects during the present War, in furnish- 


ing what, according to their quota or contingent 
they stood engaged for, towards carrying on the said 
War.” 

This is the paper which I come now to examine^ 
and in which if I should discover that the Sfates-gene- 
ral have really been so far from clearing themselves of 
the charge so positively laid upon them in parliament, 
that in every part they either directly or tacitly ac- 
knowledge it, tnen there will remain little force in the 
rest of their paper. 

In considering this new and great affair of the Dutch 
memorial, it seems very proper to make as few circum- 
locutions as possible, and come directly to the point. 
Our introduction, tlierefore, shall consist ratlier of 
laying down a list of the particulars which we shall 
leave out than of what we sliall put into the following 
tract ; what shall be dropped as foreign to the case in 
hand, and not worth either the author’s while to note, 
or the reader’s to be concerned about. As first, it shall 
take up little of our time to animadvert on the inso- 
lence unparalleled of a scandalous mercenary who, in 
defiance of a British ])arliament, and while that par- 
liament was actually silting, should have the face to 
publish the answer or defence of a foreign nation 
against his own country. 

If a man have received an affront from another, and 
meets one of his servants and says to him, “ You, .Tack, 
or you, Thomas, pray tell your master I say lie is a 
villain and a rascal;’’ will not the servant, if he have 
any manners or sense of his duty, say to him, “ Sir, 
let liim be what he will, he is my master, and it is not 
lit for me to tell him so ; pray employ somebtxly else.” 
On the other hand, if the ignorant fellow should have 
so little wit or manners as to carry this message to his 
master, would not the master say to him, let the 
man be what he will, you arc an unmannerly rascal 
for bringing me such a message, since yon were rny 
servant and not his?” And would he not very justly 
ciuie him, and turn him out of his service for his im- 
pudence ? 

This case, as it is unprecedented, unless in the same 
person who did the like once before, bo it will be 
doubly unprecedented in the public justice, if be is 
uiicorrectetl for it. Nay, by how much more the party 
glory in and boast of having insulted the parliament 
and the government in th’S publication, by so muca 
the more necessity they bring upon the said parliament 
to vindicate themselves, ancl punish the persons with 
their utmost vigour : but this is humbly left and sub- 
mitted to the parliament, who no doubt will do them- 
selves and their defender justice in this case. 

Next it shall take up no part of this discourse to 
inquire whether the Dutch have ordered these sheets to 
be thus published in England or no. We are not 
ignorant bow many ways of late the foreign powers 
concerned in this war have privately endeavoured to 
make themselves and their actings with her majesty 
popular here, appealing, as it were, from her majesty to 
her subjects ; but we shall not suppose, however, that 
they are yet arrived at such contempt of their alliances 
with her Britannic majesty as to appear in an action 
which derogates so much from the usual civilities due 
from one ally to another, as that they should opeidy 
and avowedly make an attempt of this nature. 

This leads us to consider how prudently the parlia- 
ment of Britain has acted in this case, in which lyet- 
haps die Dutch, as subtle a nation as they are, and 
how good soever their politics have been in other cases, 
will be put to it how to behave themselves between 
the two extremes of owning or disavowing tliis publi- 
cation of their memorial. 

The parliament have first stigmatised the jmper itself 
as a false and scandalous libel, but in this censure 
they do not call it the memorial of the Statee-geuerali 
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but a pretended memorial: now as the Tie is here given 
l>y the whole British nation, and tliat most justly also, 
it remains for the Dutch to show us how they plewe 
to take it ; if they own the paper and the publication 
of it here, they take the lie aforesaid to themselves, 
and are obliged to fall under the charge, hush it up, 
and thereby own it just or resent it, which we suppose 
they will consider of before they go about it. On the 
other side, if they take upon tiieni to mention, answer 
or vindicate this paper, they own not the paper only, 
but the mean step of causing it to be published in 
England in especial insult to her majesty and to the 
parliament of Britain then sitting, and what evil con- 
sequences may follow such a thing must lie at tlieir 
doors. It is true tliat, as the parliament has not 
thought tit to take it but as a spurious and pretended 
paper, we might very well do so also; but as we see it 
published in all parts of Eurojie, and allowed in those 
prints in Holland, who are said to write cum privilegio ; 
and as it is in these countries styled, “ The Answer of 
the States, Ac.," we cannot but treat it as such, or at 
least as an answer for the States, if not the answer of 
the States. And that this may be justitied by good 
evidence, the reader may observe that our prints, after 
the resentment of the jiarliament of Britain bad made 
it too dangerous for our newsmen to go on with the 
printing it, gave this account, April 4th r — 

Hague, Amil 17th. All our public prints, pub- 
lished by authority, have lieen and continue full of the 
States’ reply to the resolution of the commons of 
Britain, in vindication of their conduct. 

This we cannot but think gives sufficient authority 
to a writer, whether the States-general are concerned in 
the publication at London or no, to 8 upj) 08 e them to be 
the real authors of the jiaper itself, and that it is really 
the States’ reply, as above, and as such we shall therefore 
consider it. 

The first thing meet for observation in it is, what we 
ought not by any means to pass over, viz., that the 
States-general confess the chaige, acknowledging the 
fact directly, viz., that the (juoias for sea-service were 
not supplied, or, as the resolution of the house of 
commons express it, viz,, That the States-general have 
l>een deficient in their quotas for sea-service in propor- 
tion to the number of ships provided by her ma- 
jesty, &c. 

To this the States in their memorial, after a very long 
introduction, answer two things ; first, that the quota 
the British court proposed to fit out, particularly in the 
years 1704 and 1705, were too many, or more than was 
needful for the service, viz., more tlian was needed to 
make the confederates superior to the French in the 
Mediterranean, and that therefore they, the States, did 
not think themselves obliged to furnish so many. I’hat 
whereas we should have seventy-four shins the year 
1704, and seventy-nine the year 1705, they thought 
the rate of twenty -four ships of their State a ))ro|)ortion 
against sixty of her majesty’s, a^id that they concerted 
it so with admiral Mitchel. So that it is plain here, 
from this very memorial, tliat the States do lu) manner 
of way deny the deficiency itself, but evade the force 
of the charge by disputing the proportions ; and ex- 
plaining what they understood by the two-fifths to 
three- fifths so insisted on by the parliament, and how 
they ought to be understood by others. Again, they 
would patch up tlie deficiency aforesaid, by bringing 
in the number of their men-of-war employed in the 
north seas to make up their quota, and they express this 
very subtilely, as a thing which they think ought to lie 
set against the number of ships employed by the British, 
in the narrow seas; this may be considered imme^ 
diately in their own terms; but first it is fit to note 
that both these argitments confess the charge in fact, 
only offer these explanations or extenuations : so that 


the truth of what the parliament has publbhed in then 
representation and address stands fast, is acknowledged 
and confessed by the States, and nee^ no further de- 
fence. But it comes next of course to see what force 
this allegation of the Dutch as to their ships in the 
north seas ought to have in this argument; and if 
it appears that these are not and ought not to be 
reckoned in the proportion above, and that they were not 
reckoned in the first proportion stated and agreed with 
the States-general, then all the consequences drawn 
from those proixirtions will stand the States in no stead, 
as to any defence to be made by them agas^st the 
charge. In the examination of this, we meet with this 
clause in the state of proportions laid before the 
house, by the lords of the Admiralty, which stands 
diametrically opposite to what the States allege in their 
memorial in these words, viz., that, by the treaties 
between the queen of Great Britain and the States-ge- 
neral, their proportion of the ships of the line of battle, 
to act in conjunction with those of this kingdom in 
the Channel, and in and about the Mediterranean, ouglit 
to be three to five. 

The first observation meet to be made here is, that 
the treaties between the queen of Great Britain and the 
States have expressly settled their respective propor- 
tions, which indeed the memorial seems to evade, by 
alleging that, in the grand alliance, the respective 
parties were to assist with all their forces ; then com- 
plimentii»g Britain (1 do not say flattering^ with being 
more |iowerful than the States, they thence deduce the 
reasonableness of the forces of one being more than the 
other. But the States-general would think tliemselves 
but ill answered if this way of argument was made use 
of with them, for what is all this to the equality of pro- 
portions 1 Have not the Dutch always, as the nunno- 
rial acknowledges, treated every year with the queen 
upon the just proportion of every year’s service ¥ And 
has not the queen sent admiral Mitchel always to 
settle that point ¥ Now the present question is not 
whether our nation is most powerful, or whether we are 
to send more tro{)p3 than the States-general, or more 
ships ; but whether the proportions being settled annu- 
ally by agreement, the States-general have supplied the 
numbers agreed on by those treaties, and sent as many 
as they agreed to send or no¥ if they have done this, 
then it is true the first settled proportions are of no 
weight. On the other hand, if they have not, the ge- 
neral treaty of employing all their forces on any other 
are equally of no force. 

Now it is apjmrent that the States-general have not 
supplied their quota of ships for the services for which 
they agreed to supply them, and therefore we on our 
side justly complain ; and the account as it was laid 
before the house by the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, and by her majesty’s command, is very 
plain in the case, admitting of no dispute ; wherefore 
we have for a further and more eflectual convincing the 
advocates for the States-general in this case, caused it 
to be annexed at large, and is as follows : — 

By the lords commissioners for executing the office 
of lord, high-admiral of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. 
of all her majesty's plantations. 

Her majesty’s pleasure having been signified to us 
by Mr. secretary St. John, tliat we should (in pursu- 
ance of an address from the house of commons) pre- 
pare an account of the quotas of her majesty's ships 
and those of her allies during this present war, and 
what agreements and conventions have been made for 
the said quotas, and how the same have been ob- 
served, we do, in obedience to her majesty’s command, 
humbly report : 

That by the treaties between the queen of Great 
Britain and the States-general, their proportion of (lie 
line of battle, to act in coigunction with those of this 
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kingdom in the Channel and i„ and about the Medi- 
terranean, ought to be three our five. 

That since the commencement of this war, not only 
sir David Mitchel, but sir James Wishart have been 
appointed by her majesty's command to go to Holland 
and adjust with the States- general or their deputies, the 
quotas of their ships of war to act.in conjunction with 
tnose of her majesty as aforesaid, and what was done in 
pursuance of those treaties was sent to her majesty's 
principal secretary -of-state, to which we humbly refer. 

And as to the number of ships in tlie line of battle, 
which flie States-general each year during the war have 
joined to her majesty’s on the forementioned services, 
the same will appear by the following account, whicli 
hath been comj)uted with as much exactness as the 
nature of the things will bear, viz. : in the year 1702 
her majesty had forty-four ships employed in the 
Channel and Soundings of the line of battle, and thirty 
in and about the Mediterranean, making in the whole 
seventy-four, and they were joined with no more than 
thirty -three of the States-general, whereas there should 
have been forty- four. 

1703. Seventy-nine of her majesty’s ships were em- 
ployed in the aforesaid services, and but twenty-two of 
the States-general, which sliould have been forty-seven. 

1704. There were seventy-four of the queen's slops 
and eighteen Dutch, which should have been forty- 
four. 

1705. Seventy-nine of her majesty’s ships and 
twenty-eight Dutch, which should have been forty- 
seven. 

1706. There were but fifteen ships of the Dutch 
acted in conjunction with seventy-eiglit of the queen's 
ships, whereas there sliould have been forty-six. 

1707. To seventy-two of her majesty's there were no 
more than twenty-seven of the States-general, instead of 
forty-three. 

1708. The States-general joined twenty-five ships of 
the line to sixty-nine of her majesty's, instead of forty- 
two. 

1700. No more than eleven ships of the States were 
joined to sixty-seven of the queen's, instead of forty- 
lliree. 

1710. Her majesty had sixty-two employed in the 
aforesaid service, and the States-general appointed no 
more than thirteen to act in conjunction with them, 
instead of thirty-seven. 

1711. There were no more than twelve Dutch ships | 
instead of thirty-five, ai)pointed to act with fifty-nine 
of the queen's ships, which, as well as those in the pre- 
ceding year, were employed in the Mediterranean, and 
not so much as one allotted by the States-general to act 
in concert witli those of her majesty against the enemies’ 
ships at Dunkirk and in the Channel. 

Here seemeth a most convincing proof of the matter 
of fact. Now let us see what Dutch cumiiug will 
bring them oil’ of this, for it is a home charge, and they 
will not easily parry the thrust. The memorial in truth 
does not attempt it, and therefore the matter of fad, as 
I said before, stands granted. But they plead tVam 
that we have not treated them fairly ; for, say they, 

“ secondly, it must be observed in the aforesaid account, 
notice is taken only of the shijw of this State, which in 
conjunction with those of her majesty were employed 
in the Mediterranean and the Channel, and that in the 
north sea, which tliis State during the war has gene- 
rally had the care of, is wholly omitted : which men- 
tion of those shiijs only of this State which have acted 
in conjunction with those of her majesty, and the omis- 
sion of the north sea, make so great a dift'erence 
between the number of ships reckoned by the aforesaid 
account to have been furnished by Great Britain, and 
lhat said in the same account to be furnished by this 
State, tliat probably this difference gave occasion to the 


forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
the lower house, which ^ssibly would not have lieen 
formed might this State nave first been heard upon it.’* 

This plea needs no further examinatiop than to look 
back to die second paragraph of the Admiralty’s report 
above, where it is affirmed, “ That by the treaties 
between the queen of Great Britain and the States-ge- 
nera], their proportion of ships of the line of battle to 
act in conjunction with those of this kingdom, in the 
Channel and in and about the Mediterranean, ought ts 
be three to our five.” 

It must be surprising to all that read the memorial 
of the States, to hear them insist with so many intro- 
ductory paragraphs, and lay so much stress uj)on 
their employing sliips in the north seas, when it is thus 
proved that the north seas ai'e quite left out of tlu 
question, and the treaties they had made were only for 
ships to be employed in the Channel and in and about 
the Mediterraneau. Now if they have furnished their 
quota as agreed upon with us for the Channel and the 
Mediterranean, though they had sent no shijis to tlie 
north sejis, we conceive the commons had made no re- 
presentation ; nor had they any reason, for there was 
tK> mention of it in the agreements of treatit*8 aforesaid ; 
but if they have not furnislufd their quotas for the 
Channel, although they had sent a hundred sail to the 
north seas, it had been nothing to the case any more 
than their sending ships to Batavia, for the same reason 
as above; the north-sea guard being not mentioned in 
the said treaties and animal agreements. To what pur- 
pose then is all the long descriplion of the necessity of 
the sending ships to the north seasl And what can he 
more surprising than to find their high mightinesses 
arguing what is aiul was at that very time concerted 
and adjusted by them, with the persons actually sen; 
over by the queen of Great Britain for that purpose ; 
and which in the very same jiaragranh they acknow* 
ledge was so concerted and adjusted i For the more 
ready assisting the reader to make a lull and free 
judgment hereof, the long pretended defence on that 
head is here copied out of the said memorial, and is as 
follows, viz. : — “ It must be observed tliat, by the 
seventh article of the treaty of tlie 0th of .lune, 1703, 
by which that agreement was renewed, it is provided 
that the iiurnher of ships of war to he furnisli(‘d by each 
for their whole quota according to the said agreement 
should be regulated every year, and that tlie rendez- 
vous, as well as the places where the ships should be 
employed, should likewise be agreed iqion every year ; 
accordingly this has been concerted yearly, her majesty 
having to that purpose for several years sent over one of 
her admirals, at which times two things principally 
were taken into deliberation, namely, the number of 
sliipping and the places where they should be em- 
ployed ; upon which the projects on the part of her 
majesty proposed commonly the employing a greater 
number than was proposed by this State, and also more 
regard was had to the Channel than to the north sea, of 
which north sea not the least mention is made in the 
aforesaid account of the lords commissioners of the 
Admiralty, from which omission it partly comes that 
they reckon so low what this State has furnished to the 
sea service. The sentiment of this State upon this 
subject has always been, that the numl)er of ships to 
be sent yearly to sea ought to be regulated according 
to the force which it might reasonably be judged the 
enemy could yearly bring into the Mediterranean, the 
Channel, and (he north sea, so that men might l>e 
morally sure that the fleets and squadrons which on 
the part of Great Britain and this State should act iu 
conjunction or separately, would be superior to those of 
the enemy. I’he term in conjunction or separately 
was used because it was ever the opinion of this St at* 
that her majesty's sljips and those of this State seiif 
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to Portugal and tbe Mediterranean ought to act in 
conjunction ; and that the security of the Channel ought 
to 1)6 left to the care of her majesty, and that of the 
north sea to the care of this State, because the Channel 
is best situated for Great Britain witJi respect to its 
countries, harbours, and commerce, and the north sea 
for tliis State with respect to its countries, harbours, 
and commerce; yet so, that if unexpectedly the enemy 
should bring any fleet or considerable squadrons into 
the Cliannel, or into the north sea, then the squadrons 
on both sides, in whole or in part, according to the 
circumstances of affairs, might join each other.” 

It is observed here, the States-general first acknow- 
ledge in this paragraph of their memorial, that both the 
number of ships to be furnished by each party, and 
the places where tliose ships should be employed was 
concerted yearly, her majesty having to that purpose 
for several years sent jver one of her admirals ; nay, 
they repeat it again, viz., at which times two things 
principally were taken into deliberatiofi, viz., the 
number of shipping, and the places where they should 
be employed. We can have no occasion to make 
answer to this in any other manner than by ap{)eal to 
the States-general themselves, and inquiring then 
whether in the quotas of ships, at those times agreed 
on, and the place where they sliould l)e emjdoyed, any 
place but the Channel and in and about the Mediter- 
ranean was ever included or inserted. If it were, then 
we must give it against the representation of the liouse 
of commons, and acquit the States-general ; but if not, 
what means all the preamble and circumlocufion of 
this long memorial? and to what purpose is it said 
this or that were the sentiments of the States-general? 
The representation and address of the commons, and 
tlie report of the British admiralty, can say nothing to 
what was or was not the sentiments of the States- 
general. But to what was their agreement, and what 
was concerted yearly Iwtween the queen of Great 
Britain and the States, that they may inquire about, 
and that they do represent fairly and faitlifully, viz., 
tliat the Dutch have not furnished the quotas which 
they were obliged by treaty to do for the service of the 
confederates in the Cliannel, and in or about the 
Mediterranean ; what they did in the north seas, as 
being no part of the said agreement, the said repre- 
sentation has no ground to meddle with it, nor does it 
take the least notice of it, as is supjiosed, for that reason. 

It may not be foreign to this case to inquire a little 
here into the reason and equity also of this argument 
about the north-seas’ service ; in doing whereof, if it 
shall be found that this service ought not to be thought 
of in establishing the said quotas of ships, as being 
wholly and solely a work of interest, protecting their 
own commerce, tishing, &c., in which the allies have no 
concern, and that the English had, at the same time, 
several squadrons in those seas, which were never 
esteemed part of the said quota on the British side, and 
therefore tliat the like ought not to be insisted on on 
the part of the States-general, then all the argument 
drawn from these things will fall to the ground, and 
the impressions which those resolutions of tlie house of 
commons have made on the people must necessarily 
remain. 

It is not questioned at all, nor does it seem material 
tn this case, but that in tlie several alliances made 
between England and the States-general, they were 
mutually obliged to assist each other with all their 
forces. But this is so far from taking off the edge of 
the complaint, that it rather Axes and confirms the 
same ; for that we allege that the Dutch have 
assisted with all their forces, and to determine the 
■ignification of the same term, and how the same is to 
be understood, we are to ob^rve that, lest it should 
create hereafter any misunderstanding among the 


allies the several quotas or proportion^ of the allies 
were settled between every the particular nations an 
nually. Now tbe parliament’s complaint is clear to 
this, nor does the memorisd of the States ofler one word 
of answer to it ; they do not complain in general that 
the States have not supplied their whole forces, but 
that they have not supplied those several proportions 
by which their whole forces were by virtue of their 
subsequent agreement to be understo^ ; and this ap- 
pears from the very memorial itself, where their high 
mightinesses acknowledge it, and better proof cannot 
be desired. See their own words i — V 

“ By the seventh article of the treaty of the 9th of 
June, 1703, by which that agreement was renewed, it 
is provided that the number of ships of war to be fur- 
nished by each for their whole quota, according to the 
said agreement, should be regulated every year, and 
that the rendezvous, as well as the places where the 
ships should be employed, should likewise be agreed 
upon every year ; accordingly this has lieen concerted 
yearly, her majesty having for that purpose for several 
years sent over one of her admirals, at which times two 
things principally were taken into deliberation, viz., the 
number of shipping and the places where they should 
be employed.” 

Here it is acknowledged by the States that the quotas 
were adjusted between us and them, both as to number 
of ships and where to be employed. 

There are but two objections which the memorial 
pretends to make after this ; the first is, whether the 
ships which the States furnished for the guard of tbe 
north seas should nut be esteemed part of their quota ? 
and secondly, whether tlie number of ships mentioned 
to be employed by her majesty in th^ Channel and in the 
Mediterranean were necessary? these are also their own 
words, to which may be briefly answered, first, that 
after they had acknowledged as above is said, that the 
number of ships and places where the same should be 
employed were every year concerted, it can no more 
be asked whetlier they were necessary ; the question 
rather lies fairly, whetlier the numbers concerted were 
res|)eclively supplied, if tliere had appeared any sub- 
sequent alteration in the face of the war ? So that if 
it had seemed to the States less necessary to send §o 
large a number of ships as was agreed, it must have 
been reasonable that a new concert between the allies 
should have been made, and some mutual agreement 
offered for lessening tbe said number on both sides. 
But to agree first, that such a number on both sides 
should be supplied, and then shorteiiiug that number 
on their side, without signifying to the British court 
that they thought fewer ships enough, so that tlie Bri- 
tish should be left to send their full quota as agreed, 
and the States only make an abatement, this can be 
no fair treatment of the British, nor is it esteemed fair 
dealing in our country, whatever it may be in Hol- 
land ; therefore the complaint of the commons in this 
case seems very just, and is not at all answered by 
this memorial, for that the States-general did not sup- 
ply the number of ships which by their annual agree- 
ment was concerted between them and her majesty ; 
secondly, but say the States, we did supply a great 
squadron in the north seas, which ought to be esteemed 
a part of our proportion ; and all the reasons given for 
this way of acting are, that such were the sentiments of 
the States-general ; yet in another part of the said 
memorial it is owned, and in the report of the com- 
missioners of the Admiralty it is expressly said, those 
quotas were settled only fur such shijis as were to act 
conjunctly or separately in the Channel and the Medi- 
terranean. But because this argument is of too much 
value to have it depend upon the dubious construction 
of tenna, it may be observed, first, that there is no 
parity or equality in this argument, for that the con- 
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cert of proportions of ships to be supplied by us and 
States respected only the |)articular seas in which 
die power of the French was |)articularly formidable) 
and where their main fleets were to be expected, as in 
tlie Straits atid the Channel) or on the coasts of Portugal 
and Spain. And that the British nation have kept 
great squadrons and fleets out in sundry other parts of 
the world, as the Dutch have done in the nortli sea, 
witlmut reckoning any such shijw into the quota or 
proportions of the fleets to be furnished as before, 
for the carrying on the war, such have been the 
fleets aiW ships constantly sent to the West Indies, 
to St. Helena, tqthe Canaries, &c, ; by which it ap- 
pears that, whatever the sentiments of the States of 
Holland have been, as above, the sentiments of the 
British court have always been, that each ally ought to 
have supplied their full quota of such ships as were 
concerted for the service of the war in the Ciiannel and 
in the Mediterranean, without esteeming such ships as 
part thereof which they respectively were obliged to 
furnish fOr the protection of their commerce in any 

* other part of tlie world ; and that this was the real 
sentiments of the States- general as well as of her ma- 
jesty, appears fur that in all the ships sent by either of 
tlie powers into other parts of the world, as into the 
north seas, the Baltic, the West Imlies, St. Helena, 
and the like, they very seldom acted in conjunction, 
hut sent their respective squadixms seijarately as the 
necessity of their affairs required. Nor did those ships 
act in conjunction on any occasion, save only os they 
fouiui it necessary to take the ships of each other na- 
tion under convoy, or in their protection, and made 
use of the harbours of each confederate as there might 
he occasion. This is manifest in that, notwithstanding 
the great fleets wliich tiie States-geiieial have u[)on all 
occasions sent to the north seas, as is alleged, the Bri- 
tish court have been obliged also to send annual 
squadrons to those seas for the safety of their trade, as 
well to Russia as to the east country, the Elbe and the 
Weser, as also for the defence of the coast of Scotland 
and Ireland ; which ships, though equal, if not sujw- 
rior to the numbers sent into those seas by the States- 
general, have not been accounted by her majesty as 
any part of the proportion of ships concerted as above 
said with the States. 

This therefore can never be the reason of the report 
of the commissioners of the Admiralty ; and it is sur- 
prising to all those who know the state of these things, 
to hear the memorial say, the States-general had the 
care of the north seas, as they do when they sum up 
that part of their case, as follows, vi*. : “ It must he 
observed that, in the aforesaid account, notice is taken 
only of the sliips of this State, which in conjunctioii 
with those of her majesty were employed in the Medi- 

* terranean and the Channel ; and that the north sea, 
which this State during the war has generally had the 
care of, is wholly omitted : which two things, viz., 
the mention of those ships only of this state which have 
acted in conjunction with those of her majesty, and 
the omission of the north sea, make so great dif- 
ference between the number of 8hi|» reckoned by the 
foresaid account to have lyeen furnished by this State, 
that probably this difference gave occasion to tlie 
forming the foresaid prejudicial resolution or vote of 
tlie lower house, which possibly would not have been 
formed might this State have first been heard upon 
it.” 

It should seem needful here to enter into an inquiry 
what number of ships her majesty has from time to 
time sent into the north seas, and how the States- general 
may be said to have had the care of the north seas, 
when it is well known the British trade, nay, and even 
often the Dutch to Archangel, have been convoyed out 
and home by her majesty's ships; and the coast of 
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Scotland, tlie mouth of the Baltic, an I the Elbe, have 
been cou^iitly guarded by tlie British ships. 

Tlius by the plainest reasoning in the world tlie me* 
moria) is fallacious, for that die deficiencies complained 
of remain confessed by the States themselves, the rea- \ 
sons pretended to justify themselves are directly cou- \ 
trary to the concerted proportions and treaties made | 
between tlie said States-general mid the queen's ma- 
jesty ; and this is exactly agreeable to the report of the 
commissioners of the Admiralty and the resolutions of 
the house of commons. 

The like fallacious way of arguing appears in the 
case of the land-forces or troops, in whicli still their 
high miglitinesses do not deny the matter of fact al- 
leged ill the said address, but excuse and extendate 
the game by their efforts otherwise, as })articularly tliey 
allege an article of tlieir raising troops before us, and 
this they say deserves some compensation ; that is, that 
tliey having raised fifty thousand men liefore us, they 
should he therefore allowed to maintain fewer than they 
agreed for afterwards ; or, to sjieak plainly, that because 
they were obliged to a quicker arnuunent than the Bri- 
tish, therefore they were to have leave to break in upon 
future concert, and fail in the numbers they were to 
bring in afterwards. I'liis seems no unfair construc- 
tion of the first clause of tlie memorial relating to the 
troops, which is as follows : — 

“ In the first place, it must not he omitted to observe 
on the said estimate, that in the general charge for the 
year 1701, the 44,992 men which the United Nether- 
lands kept up after the peace of Ryswick, are mixed 
up with the 34,860 men which were taken into service 
immediately after the death of Charles II. king of 
Spain ; ant) that for the year 1702, not only the troops 
which tliis State took into service that year, hut those 
hired the beginning of the foregoing year, are reckoned 
all together; which, if put down more distinctly, would 
have shown that this State had reinforced their troi>p8 
with above 50,000 men a considerable time before 
Croat Britain came to make any particular augment- 
ation; which earlier arming, to the excessive expense of 
this State, well deserved to be allowed for by some 
kind of compensation.” 

What can the words “ deserve some comptnisation ” 
be supposed to signify, hut that the States-general 
concluded from thence that their future deficiency wfw 
to be allowed because of their more arming than the 
English? which anyone that rememWs the occasion 
may find other reasons to give for, and which the 
States-general themselves seem to acknowledge, or at 
least to hint at, which was in short, that the parliament 
and jieople of England did not come into the measures 
for the last war, or jierhaps believe it so necessary at 
first as the States did, and therefore did not vote such 
large sums for their proportion as the States-general 
required, and this they now allege should be made up 
afterwards. This is gathered from the following words 
in the memorial : — 

“ This State was obliged to he content with Great 
Britain’s funiishing in the beginning of the war no . 
more than 40,000 men in the Netherlands, in so great 
a disproportion with respec/; to this State ; not because 
there was any convention or agreement made about it, 
or that it was at all reasonable, hut because no more 
was consented to by the parliament; the reasons of 
which are probably fresh in the remembrance of many ; 
and that at that time tlie only course this State could 
take was to burden itself with so great a disproportion, 
and to wait till, in the continuance of the war, it should 
be made good to them.” 

This may imply that the States-general desired to 
have this disproportion made good to them afterwards 
by die English, but does not prove that it ought to 
have been made good, or that the queen of Great Bri- 
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tain had ag^reed to make it good, much less did it sig- 
nify that they were thereby entitled to make it go^ 
themselves by a deficiency in such quotas and propor- 
tions as they should agree afterwards to send into the 
field. 

Upon the whole, then, it seems the sum of tlie case is 
this, that the Dutch liave really been deficient in the 
siiid quotas ; but that, according to tlieir own sentiments, 
they might lawfully be so, notwithstanding express 
treaties and conventions to the contrary ; and that 
these sentiments arise from their thinking fit to make 
reprisal or stoppage upon England for the Dutch 
coming into the war a year lu'fore us ; and because we 
did not think fit to come into the alliance sooner, they 
are making us pay for our standing out. 

More or less than this cannot l)e made of their long 
memorial, atid as to tl^e justice and equity of this, the 
world is left to judge of tliat affair. 

The author of this had resolved to add here some 
remarks about the pretence of caiTying on the war with 
all their forces ; and the States saying that Hritain is 
more powerful, and therefore must bring in more 
forces, making tliemselves judges of who is or is not 
most powerful ; but her majesty's answer to the States, 
since [uiblished, has made this so clear, and pressed it 
so close upon the Dutch, that it seems needless to say 
any more to tlmi point. 

FROM THE INTELLIGENCER, 1730. 

No. VI. 

. 0 patrial O dlvum domusl 

When I travel through any part of this unhappy king- 
dom, and I have now, by several excursions made from 
Dublin, gone through most counties of it, it raises 
two passions in my breast of a dillereiit kind; an 
indignation against those vile betrayers and insulters 
of it, who insinuate themselves into favour by s lyiug 
it is a rich nation; arid a sincere passion f(»r the natives, 
who are sunk to the lowest degree of misery and j)overty, 
whose houses are dunghills, wliose victuals are tlie 
blood of their cattle, or the herbs in the field ; and 
wliose clothing, to tlie dishonour of (»od and man, is 
nakedness. Yet notwithstanding all the dismal appear- 
ances, it is the common phrase of an upstart race of 
people, who have suddenly sprung up like (he dragon's 
teeth among us, that Ireland was never known to be so 
rich as it is now ; by which, as I apprehend, they can 
only mean themselves, for they have skipped over the 
Channel from the vantage ground of a dunghill upon 
no other merit, cither visible or divinable, than that 
of not having been born among us. 

This is the modern way of planting colonies — et nhi 
toUtudinem faciunt, id imperium vocunt. When those 
who are so unfortunate to be born here are excluded 
from the meanest preferments, and deemed incapable of 
oeing entertained even as common soldiers, whose poor 
stipend is but id. a-day ; no trade, no emoluments, no 
encouragement for learning among the natives, who 
yet by a perverse consequence arc divided into factions 
with as much violence and rancour as if they had the 
wealth of the Indies to contend for, it puts me in 
mind of a fable which I read in a monkish author. 
He quotes for it one of the Greek mythologists, that 
once upon a time a colony of large dogs (called the 
MolossD transplanted themselves from Epirus to Atalia, 
where they seized those parts of the countries most 
fertile in flesh of all kinds, obliging the native dogs to 
retire from their best kennels, to live under ditches ^d 
bushes; but to preserve good neighbourhood mid 
peace, and finding likewise tliat the Atalian dogs 
might be of some use in the low offices of life, they 
passed a decree, that the natives should be entitled to 
the short ribs, tips of tails, knuckle-bones, and guts of 


all the game, which they were obliged by their masteis 
to ran down. Tliis condition was accepted ; and what 
was a little singular, while the Molossian dogs kept a 
good understanding among themselves, living in peace 
and luxury, these Atalian curs were perpetually snarl- 
ing, growling, barking and tearing out each other's 
throats: nay, sometimes those of the best quality 
among them were seen to quarrel with as much rancour 
for a rotten gut as if it had been a fat haunch of 
venison. But what need we wonder at this in dogs 
when the same is every day practised by men ? 

Last year I travelled from Dublin to iXindalk, 
through a country esteemed the most ^fruitful part of 
this kingdom, and so nature intended it. But no 
ornaments and improvements of such a scene were visi- 
ble — no habitations fit for gentlemen, no farmers’ 
houses, few Helds of corn, and almost a bare face of 
nature, without new plantations of any kind, only a 
few miserable cottages at three or four miles' distance, 
and one church in the centre between this city and 
DrogVieda. 'When I arrived at this last town, the first 
mortifying sight was the ruins of several churclies, 
battered down by that usurper Cromwell, whose 
fanatic zeal made more desolation in a few days than 
the piety of sucxeeding prelates or the wealth of the 
town have in more than sixty years attempted to repair. 

Perhaps the inhabitants, tlirough a high strain of 
virtue, have, in imitation of the Athenians, made a 
solemn resolution never to rebuild those sacred edifices, 
but rather leave them in ruins, as monuments to per- 
petuate the detestable memory of that hellish instin- 
meiit of rebellion, desolation and murder. For (he 
Athenians, when Mardonius had ravaged a great part 
of Greece, took a formal oath at the isthmus to lose 
(lieir lives rather than their lilierty — to stand by their 
leaders to (lie last — to spare the cities of su^b barbarians 
as they conquered : and, what crowned all, the con- 
clusion of their oath was, We will never repair any of 
the temples which they have burned and destroyed, 
that they may appear to posterity as so many monu- 
ments of these wicked barbarians. This was a glorious 
resolution ; and 1 am sorry to think that the poverty 
of my coun(rymen will not let the world suppose they 
have acted upon such a generous principle ; yet upon 
this occasion I cannot but observe that there is a 
fatality in some nations to be fond of those who have 
treated them with the least humanity. Thus I have 
often heard the memory of Cromwell, who has depopu- 
lated, and almost wholly destroyed, this miserable 
country, celebrated like tliat of a saint, and at the 
same time the suH'erings of tlie royal martyr turned 
into ridicule, and his murder justified even from the 
pulpit, and all this done with an intent to gain favour 
under a monarchy ; which is a new strain of politics 
(hat I shall not pretend to account for. 

Examine all the eastern towns of Ireland, and you 
will trace this horrid instrument of destruction, in 
defacing of churches, and particularly in destroying 
whatever was ornamental, eitW within or without them. 
We see in the several towns a very few houses scattered 
among the ruins of (housands, which he laid level 
with their streets ; great numbers of castles, thecoun(ry 
seats of gentlemen then in being still standing in ruin, 
habitations for bats, daws and owls, without the least 
repairs or succession of other buildings. Nor have the 
country churches, as far as my eyes could reach, met 
with any better treatment from him, nine in ten of 
them lying among their graves, and God only knows 
when they are to have a resurrection. When I passed 
from Dundalk, where this cursed usurper's handy-work 
is yet visible, 1 cast mine eyes around from the top of 
a mountain, from whence I had a wide and a waste 
prospect of several venerable ruins. ^ It struck me with a 
melancholy, not unlike that expressed by Cic«ro in one 
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of bis letters, which lieing much upon the like prospect, 
and concluding with a very necessary reflection on tlie 
imccrtainty of things in this world, I shall here insert 
a translation of what he says. In my return from Asia, 
as I sailed from iEgina towards Megara, I began to 
take a prospect of the several countries round me. 
Behind me was ^gina ; before me Megara ; on the 
right hand the Pyraeus ; and on the left was Corinth ; 
whicli towns were formerly in a most flourishing con- 
dition; now they lie prostrate and in ruin. Thus I 
t^gan think with myself: shall we, who have but a 
trifling existence, express any resentment, wdien one of 
us either dies a natural death or is slain, whose lives 
are necessarily of a short duration, when at one view 
I l)eh()ld the carcases of so many great cities ? 

What if he had seen the natives of those free repub- 
lics reduced to all the miserable consequences of a 
conquered people, living without the common defences 
against hunger and cold, rather ap[)eariiig like spectres 
tlian men ? I am apt to tlnnk that, seeing his fellow- 
creatures in ruin like this, it would have put him past 
all patience for philosophic reflection. 

As for my own part, I confess that the sights and 
occurrences which 1 had in this my last journey so far 
transported me to a mixture of rage anil compassion, 
that I am not able to decide which had the greater 
influence upon my spirits ; for this new cant of a rich 
and flourishing nation was still npj)€rmo8t in my 
thoughts ; every mile I travelled giving me such ample 
demonstrations to the contrary. For this reason I have 
been at the pains to render a most exact and faithful 
account of all the visible signs of riches which 1 met 
with in sixty miles, riding through the most public 
roads, and the l)e8t part of the kingdom. First, as to 
trade ; 1 met nine cars loaden with old, musty, shri- 
velled hides ; one car-load of butter ; four jockeys 
driving eight horses, all out of case ; one cow and calf, 
driven by a man and his wife; six tattered families 
flitting to be shipped off to the West Indies; a colony 
of a hundred and fifty beggars, all repairing to people 
our mefrop.dis, and by increasing the number of hands, 
to increase its wealth, upon the old maxim that people 
are the riches of a nation, and therefore ten thousand 
moutlLS, with hardly ten pair of hands, or hardly any 
work to employ them, will infallibly make us a rich 
and flourisliing people. Secondly, travellers enough, 
but seven in ten wanting shirts and cravats ; nine in 
ten going hare-foot, and carrying their brogues and 
stockings in their hands ; one woman in twenty having 
a pilliini, the rest riding bare-backed : above two hun- 
dred horsemen, with four pair of boots amongst them 
all ; seventeen saddles of leather (the rest being made 
of straw), and most of their garrons only shod before. 

I went into one of the principal farmers’ houses out of 
curiosity, and his whole furniture consisted of two 
blocks for stools, a bench on each side the fireplace 
made of turf, six trenchers, one bowl, a pot, six horn 
spoons, three noggins, tliree blankets, one of which 
served the man and maid-servant ; the other the master 
of the family, his wife, and five children ; a small 
churn, a wooden candlestick, a broken stick for a pair 
of tongs. In the public towns, one third of th^ inha- 
bitants walking the street bare-foot; windows half 
built up with stone to save the expense of glass ; the 
broken panes up and down supplied by brown paper, ; 
few being able to afford white; in some places they 
were stopped with hay or straw. Another mark of our 
riches are the signs at the several inns upon the road, ; 
vis., in some a staff stuck in the thatch with a turf at 
the end of it ; a staff in a dunghill, with a white rag 
wrapiied about the head ; a pole, where they can afford 
it, with a beesom at the top ; an oatmeal cake on a 
b^rd in a window ; and at the principal inns of the 
road, I have observed the signs taken down and laid 


against the wall near the door, lieing taken from 
ix>st to prevent the shaking of the house down by the' 
wind. In short, I saw not one single house, in the! 
best town I travelled through, which had not manifest} 
appearances of beggary and want. I could give many \ 
more instances of our wealth, but I hope these will ’ 
suffice for the end I projjose. | 

It may be objectea, what use it is of to display the \ 
poverty of the nation in the manner I have done. I ( 
answer, I desire to know for what ends, and by what | 
persons, this new opinion of our flourishing state has of 
late been so industriously advanced : one thing is cer- 
tain, that the advancers have either already found 
their own account, or have been heartily promised, or 
at least have been entertained with hopes, by seeing 
such an oj)inion pleasing to those who have it in their 
power to reward. 

It is no (louhl a very generous principle in any per- 
son to rejoice in the felicities of a nation, where them- 
selves are strangers or sojourners : but if it be found 
that the same ])er8on8, on all other occasions, express a 
hatred and contempt of the nation and people in 
general, and hold it for a maxim, that the more such 
a country is humbled the more their own will rise, it 
neeil he no longer a secret why such an opinion, and 
the advancers of it, are encouraged. And besides, it 
the bailifl* reports to his master tliat the ox is fat and 
strong, when in reality it can liaidly carry its own 
legs, is it not natural to think tluit command will he 
given for a greater load to he put upon if ? ^ 


No. XII. 

Since our English friends have done us the honour 
to publish to their countrymen some of the pieces from 
this pa])er, we think ourselves obliged in justice to 
return the favour, by making the following tale from 
the “ Country .lournal,” dated the .‘hdof August, 172H, 
the subject of this day’s entertainment. 

I’llOM MY OWN CIIAMHERS. 

When I was a young man, I was very curious in 
collecting all the occasional state tracts, or pieces of 
poetry, which were published at that time; and upon 
looking them over, I find some which 1 believe my 
readers will think not altogether inal it propos at pre- 
sent. The following verses are of tins kind, whica 
appear plainly enough to be levelled at some pensionary 
parliament; hut as the author of this little piece hath 
not sufficiently distinguished the characters which he 
designed to expose by any particular marks, so my 
memory will not enable me to explain the sentiments 
of the public on that occasion. However, os it seems 
to contain a good general moral, I have ventured to 
give it to my readers; and if it should hapjien to meet 
with any success, I may jxjrhaps communicate others, 
which are not to be met with in any of the public mis- 
cellanies of those times. 

THE PROGRESS OF PATRIOTISM, a talk. 

Vendiclit HIC auro patriam. 

Sir Ralph, a simple rural knight, 

Could just distinguish wrong from right, 

When he received a quarter’s rent, 

And almost half in taxes went : 

He rail'd at places, bribes and ijensions, 

And secret service, new inventions ; 

Preached up the true old English spirit. 

And mourn’d the great neglect of merit 
Lamented our forlorn condition, 

And wish’d the country would petition ; 

Said he would first subscribe his name. 

And added ’twas a burning shame 
That some men large estates should get^ 

And fatten on the public debt ; 
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Of bii poor country urg’d his love, 

And shook his head at those above. 

This conduct, in a private station, 

Procur’d the knight great reputation ; 

The neighbours all approv’d his zeal, 

(Though few men judge, yet all men feel,) 
And with a general voice declar’d 
Money was scarce, the times were hard ; 

That what Sir Ralph observ’d was true, 

And wish'd the gallows had its due. 

Thus blest in popular affection. 

Behold there came on an election, 

And who more proper than Sir Ralph 
To guard their privileges safe ? 

8o in return for zeal and beer. 

They chose him for a knight o’ the shire. 

But mark how climates change the mind. 
And virtue chops about like wind ] 

Duly the knight came up to town. 

Resolv’d to pull corruption down. 

Frequented clubs of tlie same party, 

And in the cause continued hearty, 

Broach’d his opinions, wet and dry. 

And gave some honest votes awry. 

At length in that old spacious court. 

Where members just at noon resort. 

Up to our knight Sir Bluestring came. 

And call’d him frankly by his name ; 

Smiled on him, shook him by the hand, 

And gave him soon to understand. 

That though his |)erson was a stranger. 

Yet that in times of greatest danger. 

His faithful services were known. 

And all his family’s here in town. 

For whom he had a great affection ; 

And wish’d him joy of his election. 

Assur'd him that his country’s voice 
Could not have made a better choice. 

Sir Ralph, who, if not much belied. 

Had always some degrees of pride, 

Perceiv'd his heart begin to swell. 

And liked this doctrine mighty well; 

7’ook notice of his air and look. 

And how familiarly he spoke ; 

Such condescensions, such professions. 
Remov’d all former ill impressions. 

The statesman (who we must agiee 
Can far into our foibles see. 

And knows exactly how to flatter 
I'he weak blind sides of human nature) 

Saw the vain wretch begin to yield, 

And further thus his oil instill'd. 

“ Sir Ralph,” said he, all forms aj)art, 

So dear I hold you at my heart, 

Have such a value for your worth. 

Your sense, and honour, and so forth, 

Tliat in some points extremely nice, 

1 should be nroud of your advice ; 

Let me, good Sir, the favour pray 
To eat a bit with me to-day : 

Nay, dear Sir Ralph, you must agree ” 

“ Your honour’s hour?” “Exactly three,” 

These points premis’d, they bow and part 
With hands pressed bard to either heart: 

For now the public business calls 
Each patriot to St. Stephen’s walls, 

Whether the present debts to state. 

Or on some new supplies debate, 

Would here l)e needless to relate. 

From thence, at the appointed hour. 

The knight attends the man of power ; 


Who, better to secure his ends, 

Had likewise bid some courtly friends, 
His brother Townly and his Grace, 

Great statesmen both, and both in place : 
Our British Horace famed for wit, 

Alike for courts and senates fit ; 

Sir William, from his early youtlj, 
Renown’d for honour, virtue, truth ; 

And Bubble, just restored to favour, 

On pardon asked for late behaviour. 

The statesman met his convert guest. 
Saluted, clasjwd him to his breast, 

Tlien introduced him to the rest. 


Whilst he with wonder and amaze. 

The splendour of the house surveys : 

Huge china jars, and piles of plate, 

And modish screens, and beds of state, 

Gilt sconces of 8tuj)endous size. 

And costly paintings strike bis eyes. 

From Italy tuid Flanders brought ; 

At the expense of nations bought; 

Yet doth not one of these relate, 

The tragic end of r s of state ; 

Altliough such pictures might supply 
Fit lessons to the ^reat man's eye : 

But o'ergrown fav 'rites dread to think 
From whence they rose, and how may sink 
Dinner now waited on the board, 

Rich as this city would afford, 

(For every element supplies 
His table with its rarities.) 

The guests promiscuous take their place, 

Pro morey without form of grace : 

There might the little knight be seen 
With ribbons blue and ribbons green, 

All complaisant and debonair. 

As if the king himself were there. 

Obsequious each consults his taste. 

And begging to be served the last. 

Points round by turn to every dish ; 

“ Will you have soup Sir Ralph, or fish? 

I’his fi’igasee or that ragout ? 

Pray, Sir, be free, and let me know.” 

The cloth removed, the glass goes round, 

With loyal healths and wishes crown’d ; 

May king and senate long agree ! 

Success attend the ministry ! 

Let public faith and stocks increase ! 

And grant us, Heaven, a speedy peace ! 

Discourse ensues on home-bred rage, 

That rank tlistemper of the age ; 

And instantly they all agree, 

They never were so bless'd or free ; 

That all complaints were nought but faction, 

And patriotism mere distraction. 

Though full of reason, void of grace, 

And only meant to get in place. 

Sir Ralph in approbation bow’d ; 

Yet owned that with the giddy crowd, 

He formerly had gone astray, 

And talked in ^uite another way. 

Possess’d with jealousies and fears, 

Dispers’d by restless pamphleteers, 

In libels weekly and diurnal; 

Especially the “ Country Journal 
But as he felt severe contrition. 

He hoped his faults would find remission.^ 

“ Dear Sir,” replied the Bluestring knight, 

I I'm glad you think affairs go right, 

* From hence it appears that a naper was published evdsf 
ttuM name, long before this, in wlikni we are at present engaged 
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All eiTon^)a8t must be excus'd, 

(Since the best men may be abus’d,) 

What 8 in my power you may command : 

I'hen shook him once more by the hand. 

Gave him great hopes, (at least his word,) 

That he should he a Treasury lord. 

And to confirm his good intention, 

At present order'd him a pension. 

By these degrees, sir Ralph is grown 
The stanchest tool in all the town. 

At TOints and job-work never fails, 

At ml his old acquaintance rails ; 

Holds every doctrine now in fashion. 

That debts are blessing to a nation ; 

That bribery under Whig direction, 

Is needful to discourage faction ; 

That standing armies are most fitting 
To guard the liberties of Britain ; 

That F ce is her sincerest friend. 

On whom she always should depend ; 

Tliat ministers, by kings appointed. 

Are, under them, the Lord’s anointed ; 

Ergo, it is die self-same thing, 

T’ oppose a minister or king ; 

Ergo, by consequence of reason, 

To censure statesman is high treason. 

In fine, his standing creed is this ; 

^That right or wrong, or hit or miss, 

No mischiefs can befall a nation, 

Under so wise a ministration ; 

That Britain is sir Bluestring s debtor. 

And things did surely ne’er go better! 

So the plain country girl, untainted. 

Nor yet with wicked man acquainted. 

Starts at the first lewd application, 

I’hough warm perhaps by inclination. 

And swears she would not with the king, 

For all the world do such a thing : 

But when with long assiduous art, 

Damon hath once seduc’d her heart, 

She learns her lesson in a trice, 

And justifies the pleasing vice. 

Calls it a natural, harmless passion. 

Implanted from our first creation; 

Holds there's no sin between clean sheets. 

And lies with every man she meets. 

TA/S.] The tale of sir Ralph was sent from Eiig- 
4111(1. — Dr, Swift. 

No. XV. 

LAMENTATIONS, CHAP. II. VER. 19. 

Arise, cry out in the night : in the lieginning of the 
watches pour out thine heart like water before tlie 
face of the Lord : lift up thy hands towards him, for 
the life of thy young children tliat faint for hunger in 
die top of every street. 

1 do remember to have read an ac(X)unt, that an ode 
which Pindar writ in honour of the island Delos, was 
inscribed in the temple of Minerva at Athens, in large 
letters of gold. A public and very laudable acknow- 
ledgment for the poet's ingenuity, and for no more 
than a hare compliment! Such was the encourage- 
ment given by the great and public-spirited Athenians. 
Had the same poet, inspired by a noble and heroic 
ardour, by another ode awaked and roused their whole 
state against an invading enemy, or opened (heir eyes 
against any secret and wicked contrivers of their de- 
struction, they would have erected him a statue at 
least. But, alas ! that spirit is fied from the world and 
long since neglected. Virtue is become her own pay- 
'jnaster. My countrymen I hope will forgive me if I 
«*»uiplaitj, tliere been so little notice taken of a 
VOL. II. 


small but most excellent pamphlet, written by the 
drapier. It is entitled, A Short View of the State of 
Ireland. There never was any treatise yet published 
with a leal more generous for the universal good of a 
nation, or a design more seasonable, considering our 
present lamentable condition ; yet we listen not to the 
Cv,.ce of the charmer. Whereas it should have been 
inscribed in capital letters (as glorious os those ot the 
pc»et) in the most public part of every corporation town 
throughout this whole kingdom, tliat people might 
behold tlie several unprovoked causes of their poverty, 
our offences towards heaven excepted. Nay, I will 
proceed further, and say that every head of every 
family ought to instruct the children so far in this 
most incomparable pamphlet, that they should not 
only understand, but be able to repeat by heart every 
single paragraph through the wliole. This was tlie 
method laid down by the wisest lawgiver that ever 
the world produced, to gain the hearts of the people, 
by working upon their memories. 

Deut. vi. 7. — And thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when fluxi 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up. 

8. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thino 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. 

9. And thou shalt write them upon the posts of thy 
house, and on thy gates. 

And where would be the great trouble, since we 
have little else to do, if every man would read a lec- 
tureof the “Short View ” every day in his family after 
reading prayers? Nor do 1 think the expense would 
be extravagant if he should have every page of it 
reprinted to be hung up in franjcs in every chamber of 
his house. That it might be us evident as the liand- 
writing on the wall. 

And since I have ventured thus far to praise and 
recommend this most inimitable piece, let il»e speak a 
few words in favour of its author. 

1 would propose to my countrymen, before all their 
money goes olV, (it is going as fast os possible,) to 
convert it into a few statues to the draj)ier in tliose 
memorable parts of this kingdom where our heroes 
have shone with the greatest lustre, in defence of our 
liberty and the Protestant religion, over all Europe : 
at Derry, at Enniskillen, at Boyne, at Aughrlm. Nor 
would it be amiss to set up a few more about onr 
metropolis, with that glorious inscription, Libertas et 
natale solum. 

If our money were metamorphosed upon such a 
good occasion as this, it would not l)e in the jHJwer 
of any Cyp8elu8,n to ^et into his own cofl'eis, and 
it would be the only method to prevent its behig 
carried off, except our viceroys should act like the 
Roman prefects, and run away with our very statues. 

Courteous reader, mark well what follows. I am 
assured that it hath foi some time been practised us a 
method of making men's court when they are asked 
about the rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the 
state of trade and manufacture in this kingdom, and 
how their rents are paid, to answer, that in their neigh- 
bourhood all things are in a flourishing condition, the 
rent and purchase of land every day increasing. And 
if a gentleman happens to be a little more sincere in 
his representations, besides being looked on as not well 
afiected, he U sure to have a dozeti contradictors at his 
elbow. 1 chink it is no manner of secret why these 
questions are so cordially asked, and so obligingly 
answered. 

But since, with regard to the affairs of this kingdom, 

• Cj'psc'liis, a governor of Corinth, contrived a tax whieli 
brou^ilit all the money of that state to hinoself in ten years* tiine 
— Vide “ Aristot Polit.” 
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f have fc>een using all endeavours to subdue my indig* 
nation, to which indeed I am not provoked by any 
personal interest, lieing not the owner of one spot of 
ground in the whole island, I shall only enumerate by 
rules generally known, and never contradicted, what 
are the true causes of any country's flourishing and 
growing rich, and then examine what eflects arise from 
those causes, in the kingdom of Ireland. 

The first cause of a kingdom’s thriving is the fruit- 
fulness of the soil to produce the necessaries and con- 
{eniences of life, not only sufficient for the inhabit- 
ots, but for exportation to other countries. 

The second is the industry of the people, in working 
up all their native commodities, to the last degree of 
manufacture. 

The third is the conveniency of safe ports and havens 
to carry out their own goods os much manufactured, 
and bring in those of others as little manufactured, as 
the nature of mutual commerce will allow. 

The fourth is that tiatives should, as much as possi- 
ble, export and import their goods in vessels of their 
own timber, made in their own country. 

The fifth is the liberty of a free trade in all foreign 
countries which will permit them to export their goods 
over the world, except to those who are in war with 
their own prince or state. 

The sixth is, by being governed only by laws made 
with their own consent, for otherwise they are not a 
free people. And therefore, all api)eals for justice, or 
applications for favour or preferment to another coun- 
try, are so many grievous impoverishments. 

The seventh is, by improvement of land, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and thereby increasing the number 
of their people, without which any country, however 
Idessed by nature, must continue poor. 

The eighth is, the residence of the princes, or chief 
administration of the civil power. 

The ninth is, the concourse of foreigners for edu- 
cation, curiosity or pleasure, or as to a general mart 
of trade. 

The tenth is, by disposing all offices of honour, profit 
or trust, only to the natives, or at least with very few 
exceptions, where strangers have long inhabited the 
country, and are su'f osed to Ui^ .erstand and regard 
the interest of it as their own. 

The eleventh is, when the rents of lands, and profits 
of employments are spent in the country which pro- 
duced them, and not in another, the former of which 
will certainly happen, where the love of our native 
country prevails. 

The twelfth is, by the public revenues, being all 
sjient and employed at home, except on the occasions 
of a foreign war. 

The tliirteenth is, where the people are not obliged, 
unless they find it for their own interest or conveniency, 
to receive any moneys, except of their own coinage 
by a public mint, after the manner of all civilised 
nations. 

The fourteenth is, a disposition of people of a 
country to wear their own manufactures, and import 
as few excitements to luxury, either in cloaths, furni- 
ture, food, or drink, as they possibly can live conve- 
niently without. 

There are many other causes of a nation’s thriving, 
which I cannot at present recollect ; but without ad- 
vantage from at least some of these, after turning my 
thoughts a long time, I am not able to discover from 
whence our wealth proceeds, and therefore would 
gladly be better informed. In the mean time I will 
here examine what share falls to Ireland of th^ 
causes, or of the effects and consequences. 

It is not my intention to complain, but barely to 
relate facts, and the matter is not of small importance, j 

For it is allowed that a man who lives in a solitary | 


house, far from help, is not wise in eudeavcuring to 
acquire in the neighbourhood the reputation of Iwing 
rich, because those who come for gold, will go off* with 
pewter and brass rather than return empty ; and in 
the common practice of the world, those who possess 
most wealth make the least parade, which they leave 
to others who have nothing else to bear them out, in 
showing their faces on the exchange. 

As to the first cause of a nation's riches, being the 
tkortility of the soil, as well as temperature of the cli- 
mate, we have no reason to complain ; for although the 
quantity of unprofitable land in this kingdon reckon- 
ing bog and rock, and bauren mountain, be double in 
proportion to what it is in England, yet the native 
productions which both kingdoms deal in, are very 
near on equality in point of goodness, and might, with 
the same encouragement, be as well manufactured : 1 
except mines and minerals, in some point of skill and 
industry. In the second, which is the industry of 
the people, our misfortune is not altogether owing to 
our own fault, but to a million of discouragements. 

The conveniency of ports and havens which nature • 
bestowed on us so liberally, is of no more use to us 
than a beautiful prospect to a man shut up in a dun- 
geon. 

As to shipping of its own, this kingdom is so utterly 
unprovided that, of all the excellent timber cut down 
within these fifty or sixty years, it can hardly be said 
that the nation hath received the benefit of oiiejalu- 
able house to dwell in or one ship to bade with. 

Ireland is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, 
either in ancient or modern story, which was denied 
the liberty of exporting their native commodities and 
manufactures wherever they pleased, except to coun- 
tries at war with their own prince or state; yet this, 
by the superiority of mere power, is refused us in the 
most momentous parts of commerce ; besides an act of 
navigation to which we never consented, pinned down 
upon us and rigorously executed, and a thousand other 
unexampled circumstances, as grievous as they are 
invidious to mention. To go on to the rest : — 

It is too well known that we were forced to obey 
some laws we never consented to, which is a condition 
I must not call by its true uncontroverted name, for 

fear of my L— — - C J W d’s ghost, with 

his “ Libertas et natale solum,” written as a motto on his 
coach, as it stood at the door of the court, while he was 
peijuring himself to betray both. Thus we are in the 
condition of patients, who have physic sent them by 
doctors at a distance, strangers to their constitution, 
and the nature of the disease ; and thus we are forceil 
to ]pay 500 per cent, to decide our properties, in all 
which we have likewise the honour to be distinguished 
from the whole race of mankind. 

As to improvement of land, those few who attempt > 
that, or planting, through covetousness or want of skill, 
generally leave things worse than they were, neither 
succeeding in trees nor hedges, and by running into 
the fancy of grazing, after the manner of the Scythians, 
are every day depopulating the country. 

We are so far from having a king to reside among 
us, that even the viceroy is generally absent four-fifths 
of his time in the government. 

No strangers from other countries make this a part 
of their travels where they can expect to see nothing 
but scenes of misery and desolation. 

Those who have the misfortune to be born here have 
the least tide to any considerable employment, to 
which they are seldom preferred but upon a political 
consideration. 

One-third part of the rents of Ireland is spent in 
England, which, with the profit of employments, i>en 
^ions, apfieals, journeys of pleasure or health, educa- 
tion at the inns of courts, and both iiniversities, remit 
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tancei at pleaSire, the pay of all superior officers lu the 
army and other incidents, will amount to a full half 
of the income of the whole kingdom, all clear protit to 
England, 

We are denied tlie liberty of coining gold, silver, or 
even copper. In the Isle of Man they coin their own 
silver, every {jetty prince, vassal to the emperor, can 
<y)in what money he pleaseth. And in this, as in most 
3 f the articles already mentioned, we are an exception 
to all other states or monarchies that were ever known 
in the world. 

As jM^he last or fourteenth article, we take S{)ecial 
care to act diametrically contrary to it in the whole 
course of our lives. Both sexes, but esjjeciully the 
iMromen, desijise and abhor to wear any of their own 
manufactures, even those which are better made than 
in other countries, particularly a sort of silk plaid, 
through which the workmen are forced to run a gold 
thread, that it may pass for Indian. Even ale and 
[jotatoes in great quantity are im{)orted from England 
as well as corn, and our foreign trade is little more 
than importation of French wine, for wliicli 1 am told 
we pay ready money. 

Now if all this be true, upon which I could easily 
enlarge, I would be glad to know by what secret 
method it is that we grow a rich and flourishing {jeojde, 
with liberty, trade, manufactures, inhahitaiits, money 
or the privilege of coining, without industry, labour, 
or ifwprovement of lands, and with more than half of 
tlie rent and {jroflts of the whole kingdom annually 
exported, for which we receive not a single farthing : 
and to make up all this, nothing worth mentioning, 
except the linen of the north, a trade casual, corrupted, 
and at mercy, and some butter from Cork. If we do 
flourish, ii must be against law of nature and 

reason, like the thuni at Glasseiibury, that blossoms in 
the midst of winter. 

Let the worthy C rs who come from England, 

ride round the kingdom, and observe the face of na- 
ture, or the faces of the natives; the iiiiproveinent of 
the land ; the thriving, numerous plantations; the 
noble woods ; the abundance and vicinity of country- 
seats ; the commodious farmers’-liouses, and barns ; the 
towns and villages, where everybody is busy, and 
thriving with all kind of manufactures; the 8h(){)S full 
of goods wrought to perfection, and filled with cus- 
tomers ; the comfortable diet, and dress, and dwellings 
of the people; the vast number of ships in our har- 
bours and docks, and shipwrights in our seaport t4)wn8 ; 
the roads crowded with carriers laden with rich ma- 
nufactures ; the perpetual concourse to and fro of 
{jorapous equi{3age8. 

With what envy and admiration would these gentle- 
men return from so delightful a {irogress I What 
glorious re{K)rts would they make when they went 
back to England ! 

But my heart is too heavy to continue this irony 
longer, for it is manifest, that whatever stranger took 
such a journey, would be apt to think himself travel- 
ling in Lapland, or Iceland, rather than in a country 
so favoured by nature as ours, both in fruitfulness of 
soil and temperature of climate. The miserable dress, 
und diet, and dwelling of the people ; the general deso- 
lation in most parts of the kiriguom ; the old seats of 
the nobility and gentry all in ruins, and no new ones in 
their stead ; the families of farmers who pay great rents, 
living in tilth and nastiness upon buttermilk and po- 
tatoes, wiuout a shoe or stocking to their feet, or a 
house so convenient as an English hogsty to receive 
them : these indeed may be comfortable sights to an 
English 8]»ectator, who comes for a short time, only to 


learn the language, and returns bac1{ to ..ts own country, 
whither he finds all our wealth transmitted. 

Nostra miseriu magnus es. 

There is not one argument used to prove the riches 
of Ireland, which is not a logical demonstration of its 
{joverty. The rise of our rents is squeezed out of the 
very blood and vitals, and cloatlis, and dwellings of 
the tenants, who live worse than English lieggars. '1 he 
lowness of interest, in all other countries a sign of 
wealth, is in us a proof of misery, tliere being no trade 
to employ any borrower. Hence alone comes the dear- 
ness of land, since the savers have no other way to lay 
out their money. Hence the dearness of iiecess.ii :ef 
for life, because the tenants cannot aflord to {jay such 
extravagant rates for land (which they must take or go 
a-begging) without raising the price of cattle, and of 
corn, although they should live upon chaff. Hence 
our increase of buildings in this city, because workmen 
have nothing to do, but em{)loy one another, and one 
half of them are infallibly undone. Hence the daily 
increase of bankers who may be a necessary evil in a 
trading country, but so ruinous in ours, who for (lieir 
private advantage have sent away all our silver, oikI 
one-third of our gold ; so that, within three years past, 
the running cash of the nation, which was about 
500,000/., is now less than 200,000/., and must daily 
diminish unless we have liberty to coin, as well as that 
i!n{x)rtant kingdom the Isle of Man, and the meanest 
{jriiice in the German empire, *08 1 before observed. 

I have sometimes thought that this j)ara(lox of the 
kingdom growing rich is chiefly owing to those worthy 
gentlemen, the bankers, who, exce{Jt some custom-house 
officers, birds of {lassage, ojjpressive thrifty squires, and 
a few others that shall be nameless, are the only thriv 
ing {jeople among us: and I have often wished that 
a law were enacted to hang u]) half a dozen bankers 
every year, and thereby inter{) 08 e, at least, some shon 
delay to the further ruin of Ireland. 

“ Ye are idle! — ye are idle!” answered Pharaoli to 
the Israelites, wlien tliey complained to his majesty 
that they were forced to make bricks without straw. 

England enjoys every one of these advantages foi 
enriching a nation, which 1 have above enumeraieii 
and into the bargain a good million returned to thein 
every year without labour, or hazard, or one farthing 
value received on our side : but how long we shall be 
able to continue the payment I am not under the least 
concern. One thing I know, that when the hen is 
starved to tleath, there will be no more golden eggs. 

1 think it a little uuho8})ilable, and others may call 
it a subtle piece of malice, that, because there may 
be a dozen families in this town able to entertain their 
English friends in a generous manner at tlieir tables, 
their guests, upon their return to Eiighiiid, shall ixqjort 
that we wallow in riches and luxury. 

Yet 1 confess I have known an hosjiital, where all 
the household officers grew rich, wliile tlie poor, for 
whose sake it was built, were almost starving, for 
want of food and raiment. 

To conclude, if Ireland be a rich and flourishing 
kingdom, its wealth and {jrosperity must l)e owing to 
certain causes, which are yet concealed fnim the whole 
race of mankirifl, and the effects are equally invisible. 
We need not wonder at strangers, when they deliver 
such {jaradoxes ; but a native and inhabitant of this 
kingdom, wIk) gives the same verdict, must be either 
ignorant to stupidity, or a man-{>lea8er at the ex{)euse 
of all honour, conscience, and truth. 

fAfS.j The I5th is a. pamphlet of mine, {siiiteil 
beWe with Dr. Sheridan's preface, merely for lazinen 
not to disa{3point the town. — D b. Swin. 
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Fob the folloiring two letter*, not hitherto published in any 
edition of Swift’t works, the editor has been indebted to the 
great kindness and courtesy of Mr. T. C. Croker, the fortunate 
possessor of perhaps tlie richest and most valuable collection 
of printed tracU, ballads, and other pieces, published in what 
were termed broadsides, and also of manuscripts relating to 
the busiest period of Swift’s political career, known to exist. 
With an urbanity equalled only by the worm interest expressed 
for the objects which the editor had in view,— the recovery of 
lost pieces known to have been written by Swift,— with the most 
generous promptne-<s he commenced a list of his large and curi- 
ous collection, and had copies taken, for the editor, of those pro- 
ductions found to be Swift’s. 

In the affected satire upon the author of the “ Drapler s Let- 
ters," and the real caustic Irony witli which he treats the chief- 
justice, Whits hed, wo may easily recoraise Swift, without tho 
aid of the well-known initials attached to the first of the two 
following letters.— E d. 

A THIRD LETTER; FROM TO THE • 

Justum et teuacem propositi Virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium ; 

Non vultus instantis Tiratini 

Mente <iuatit solida. — Hoa. 

Ambition and avarice are two vices which are 
directly opposite to the character of every true mi- 
nister ; for though an yicrease of power or of riches 
may be the proper reward of honour and merit, and 
the most honest statesman may with justice accept 
of either, yet, when the mind is infected with a 
thirst after them, all notions of truth, principle, and 
independency are lost in such minds, and, by grow- 
ing slaves to their own passions, they become natu- 
rally subservient to those who can indulge and gratify 
them. 

The many examples which every age can furnish 
of the mischiefs which ambitious and avaricious men 
have brought upon the governments they have lived 
under, are obvious to all mankind. 

In obscure persons these monstrous vices lead fre- 
quently those that are possessed of them into mis- 
chiefs and villany, and are often the causes that have 
brought mean offenders under the hands of the law. 
But whenever, for the curse of a government, the 
greatest statesmen are endowed with these springs 
of corruption and knavery, the unfortunate subjects 
who live under their influence must fall victims to 
latisfy their gluttonous appetites, and the state they* 
preside in will be treated by them as if it were 
given by Providence into their hands to gratify their 
cruel and destructive passions. 

These vices, when they are not strong enough to 
work the mind to public knavery and villany, fre- 
quently throw shackles on the hearts of men, who 
would otherwise act uprightly, and restrain them 
from doing that which is warranted by justice and 
honesty. How man** persons has this country pro- 
duced in former times who, convinced of the true 
interest of Ireland, have avoided and declined to 
pursue it for fear of losing a little inconsiderable em- 
ployment no way suitable to their rank or fortunes 1 
Can there he a more melancholy prospect than to 
see men of the greatest abilities, qualities, and es- 
tate make it their utmost desire to be admitted tools 
to a court, where they ought to preside, and make 
no other use of the advantages heaven has given 
them than to support those at the helm in their at- 
t'^mpts to destroy the State 1 Neither do these mis- 
gxuded persons consider that they must of course h4^ 
insolved in the common ruin, and fall the first (be- 
cause they are the greatest) sacrifices to the ambition 
and avarice of evil mimsters. 


I Our age affords no living instance of this nature, 

1 such is the care, justice, and reputation of our go 
' vernors, and the independency of both houses of 
parliament. 

In public affairs, it is the duty of evrry man to be 
free from personal prejudices, neither ought we to 
oppose any step that is taking for the godweof our 
country purely because those that are the contrivers 
and advisers of it are obnoxious to us. There are 
but too many precedents of this nature, where me» 
have cast the most black colours on the wisest of 
administrations, because those that had the direction 
of affairs were their enemies in private life, and this 
ill way of judging may be attended with dangerous 
consequences to the commonweal. 

Intrepidity and firmness are two virtues which 
I every true minister must be master of, or else all the • 

' other talents he is possessed of are useless and 
barren. 

A man may be honest, just, and righteous, but if 
he is fearful and timorous, he will stagger when 
these great qualities are most needful to be exerted 
for the good of his country, and he sinks into a 
lukewarm patriot. Some men of integrity have <feeii 
prevailed on to remain quiet and inactive, to avoid 
the reflections cast upon them by vulgar tongues. 
We have heard of considerable men, in late reigns, 
who have retired into the country and left the power 
of government in the hands of others, for fear, if 
they opposed the measures then pursuing, they 
should be branded with the odious names of Ja- 
cobites and disaffected persons. Such men as these, 
who, though honest in theory, yet fear to be so in 
practice, should consider that of all the duties 
which nature first required, and revealed religion 
has since confirmed, none is more strong or more 
necessary than that we owe to our country. Who- 
ever, therefore, when he has formed a judgment on 
any subject relating to the government, yet dreads 
to declare it by his actions in that station of life 
where he is naturally called upon to do so, becomes 
J)y his inactivity a party to the very measures his 
reason blames and his conscience condemns. 

In England, this pusillanimity is more to be warded 
against than in most other countries, for whenever 
there has appeared an ill-deserving minister, one of 
his chief views has been to traduce and terrify those 
who have had the courage to adhere inviolably to 
the liberties of the subject. This method, too gene- 
rally pursued, and the situation of affairs here, have ' 
always furnished the tools of a government with 
means to oblige their masters and obey their com- 
mands in this particular. But a bold and daring 
patriot will weigh his actions in the scale of reason 
and justice, and when once they are agreeable to 
those principles, he will pursue his course steadily, 
and, despising all his enemies can say of his beha- 
viour, will not suffer their malice to be a protectioif 
to their wickedness. Such a patriot will propose no 
other prospect but the public good of the common- 
wealth, and if in attaining that great end, by the 
villany of the times he should fall a martyr to his 
country, he will with comfort consider that he has 
answered the will of his Maker, who sent him into 
the world to do good, or die rather than not oppose 
evil. 

Here might we go back into history and see with 
what great lustre the names of such heroes arc de- 
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livercd to posterity, and how much more they 
are esteemed who perish in a good cause than they 
who triumph in a bad one. But this is unnecessary 
at present, for our contemporaries are all friends 
to justice, and no man is injured in his liberty or 
fortune. 

It is incumbent on every person who lives in a 
commonwealth to promote the welfare of it as much 
as his situation in life will permit him ; and there- 
fore those who act in a little sphere ought to exert 
their zeal with as much sincerity as those of greater 
power. Such as can have no other oppor- 
tunities of publishing their thoughts but by commu- 
nicating them to the world in print, would be want- 
ing in their duty should they neglect that method of 
informing their fellow-subjects in matters which per- 
haps otherwise might escape their knowledge, al- 
though necessary for them to be acquainted with. 

The liberty of speech in parliament is the greatest 
jewel that adorns our government, and frequently 
has put a slop to the designs of bad men when they 
were attempting the subversion of the constitution. 
It has indeed frequently been dangerous, and often 
destructive to patriots who have made the best use 
of it ; but yet there have always been, and I hope 
ever will be, in both houses, men of honour, honesty, 
and intrepidity to employ the talents God has en- 
dowed them with in the service of their country, 
^d whom neither hopes can tempt nor fear deter 
from pursuing the public good. 

The freedom of the press is another bulwark of 
our liberty, and there needs no greater argument to 
prove it than the frequent attempts that have been 
made to destroy it under pretence of restraining it. 
Wicked men must naturally labour to have their 
wicked actions concealed, or at least so published 
that persons should credit the glosses which they 
themselves throw upon them ; but the judicious part 
of mankind will be informed of every circumstance 
before they peremptorily give an opinion on any 
matter whatsoever. 

In civil cases no man’s word ought to be taken in 
liis own cause, nor when he attempts to justify an 
action he is accused of, but all parties must be heard 
before the court can proceed to give sentence, and 
therefore the people of England will, in public mat- 
ters, expect the same usage before they determine to 
blame or applaud any action whatsoever in which 
they are concerned. 

It is but too much the misfortune of the country 
we live in if those in power grow wanton in the abuse 
of it, and endeavour to maintain themselves in the 
enjoyment of it by illegal and unwarrantable mea- 
sures, and any among them shall, by the influence of 
their consciences, be prevailed on to oppose such 
stops as they judge wicked and dangerous, that they 
are styled by the leading men of the party they were 
engaged in (and consequently refuted bv their nu- 
merous train of sycophants and followers) deserters 
of their friends, because such honest men refuse to 
be what they esteem betrayers of their country. 

There have been grandees only remarkable by 
their greatness, and their greatness has been all 
without them. They resemble certain fruitless moun- 
tains in some parts of the world which I have been 
in, which produce neither herb nor plant. They 
seem to touch heaven with their stately tops, yet 
serve the earth for no measure of use or benefit at 
all. Therefore their sterility makes their height 
Jiccursed. 

What care such ministers how much the people 
are provoked 1 They had rather that their whole 
country should be involved in all the miseries and 
desolations of a civil war, or be made a prey to a 


foreign invader, than that they themselves should be 
brought to an account before an impartial tribunal ; foi 
in the first case they hope to shift among the crowd* 
but in the second can expect nothing but certain 
ruin, for their conscious fears presaging what will 
happen, they know well enough that the ills which 
they have done must be defended with greater, and 
if the law lives, that they must die. 

Wherefore, since suA great mischiefs naturally 
attend the conduct of evil ministers in whatever 
countries they happen to preside, as the histories of 
all ages and nations sufficiently evince, it might well 
be wished that tliis or the like prayer were added 
to all the public Litanies of Christians, viz. : — “ Lord ! 
turn away from all States an evil which is the cause 
of 80 many other evils. Deny not sovereign princes 
that spirit of conduct which is fit for them to govern 
by! Give them understanding enough to counsel 
themselves well, and to choose their counsellors as 
they ought.” 

To conclude: as the first advances of evil ministers 
have been commonly base and shameful, their pro- 
gress wicked and destructhc, their short continu- 
ances attended with hazard and anxieties, so their 
eclipses have ever been most fatal, and their falls des- 
perate. Tliey are generally surprised with ruin, and 
their defeat is like that of forlorn troops, which are 
cut in pieces before they can rally or be reinforced. 

I am your lordship’s, &c. 

N. N. 

A FOURTH LETTER ; ASCRIBED TO THE RIGHT HON. 

THE LORD C— F J-ST— E W . 

” Creicit Eubpondere virtus.” 

My Lord, — As the greatest and most remarkable 
heroes could never have left their names immor- 
talised to posterity had not the dangers which tried 
their unexampled virtues happily exposed themselves, 
so we should never have so truly experienced those 
extraordinary innate principles of justice which are 
so wonderfully centered in you, had not a cause suf- 
ficient to prove them fortunately intervened. A true 
subject ought never to omit anything that may or 
can be serviceable to his prince ; and when that is 
performed, the justice of the cause can never be 
disputed. Nor ought a mean or private person's 
opinion to the contrary be put in balance with thr 
opinion of one of your lordship’s judgment and 
justice. 

The common people are a many-headed monster, 
alien to knowledge and strangers to reason — that 
distinguishing quality of mankind. Their ideas are 
gross and [word ohliteratcd']^ not able to comprehend 
anything beyond their own natural activity — apt to 
believe, because they know not how to contradict ; 
choosing rather, out of their natural aversion to rea- 
son, to follow the gross errors of one of tlicir own 
unthinking multitude than the most wise or most 
prudent counsellor, as a whole flock of sheep will 
follow the first that scatters, though it leads them 
into a pit. 

A late author, famed for controversy, very well 
understood this when, to bring the minds of a wliole 
people to his will, he took upon him the name of a 
Drapier, knowing their obstinate tempers would 
rather bend to one of their own stamp than nod at 
the sight of a gentleman. In which he was pretty 
successful, and under that title pretended to know 
more law, justice, and equity than your lordship ; 
and would induce his loving brethren to have the 
same humble opinion of his own abilities. 

But persons of more learning and judgment, 
whose minds are free from those gross mists of erior, 
do and will still believe that, as your lordship ruvs 
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enclose you for that purpose two original papers of 
Swift and Pope. Though they are short, each con- 
tains an article of literary history.] 

April 14. 1709. 

Then received of Mr. Benjamin Tooke the sum 
of forty pounds sterling in full for the original 
copy of the third part of sir William Temple’s Me- 
moirs. I say received by me, 

Jonathan Swift. 

Attgtut 16, 1732. 

Sir, — Had I had the least thought you would 
have now desired what you before so deliberately 
refused, I would certainly have preferred you to any 
other bookseller. All I could now do was to speak 
to Mr. Gilliver, as you requested, to give you the 
share you would have in the property, and to set 
aside my obligation and covenant with him so far 
to gratify the dean and yourself. You cannot ob- 
j ect, I think, with any reason to the terms which he 
pays, and which at the first word he agreed to. 

I am, sir, your friend and servant, 

To Mr. Motte. Alexander Pope. 


(From the ** Gentleman’s Magazine. ) 

Mr. Editor, — At an inn kept by a worthy friend 
of mine at Willoughby, near Daventry, known bj 
the sign of the Four Crosses, dean Swift sometimetj 
slept when on his journey into the north of England. 
Previous to the dean’s visiting the house it waa 
known by the name of the Three Crosses. The 
landlady paying, as the dean considered, too much 
attention to the common folks and neglecting his 
worship, he considered her a fair object for his 
satirical wit, and with a diamond ring wrote the 
following lines on the window of the bar, whicd 
were to be seen till within these few years (as can 
be attested by respectable persons living), but by 
some accident the glass was broken: — 

There are three crosses at your door ; 

Haug up your wife, and you’ll count four. 

The sign was immediately altered as it at present 
appears. Thomas Deacon. 


SWYFTE; 

FROM A MS. IN THE OFFICE OF ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
WRITTEN ABOUT THE YEAR 1600. 


Bryan Swyfte had, by the gyfte of bishoppe Bea- 
mon de, bishoppe of Durham, one halfe of the moietie 
of the lordshippe of Allergille to him and his heires 
for ever, to hold upon his earledome of Sad bridge, 
yeeldinge and painge the eight part of a knighte’s 
fee. He marr. and had issue Humffrey. 

Humffray Swyfte of Allergill marr. the daughter 
of [word obliterated'] Alexander of Beddicke, and 
they had issue John, Alexander, Margaret, and 
Jane. Margarett marr, to John Howton of 
Hunwicke ; Jane marr. to Thos. Willat of Whithil. 

John Swyfte of Allergill marr. Marie, the daughter 
of John Hedwobthe, and they had issue Edmond, 
Brian, Christopher, Elizabeth, and Ursula. Eli- 
zabeth marr. to Thomas Swinburne, of Catton, in 
the countie of Northumberland; Ursula mar. to 
John Bainbridge. 

Edmond Swyfte marr. Margarett, the daughter 
of Thomas Trollope, of Thornley, esq., and they 
had issue Anthony, Catharine, Alis, and Mary. 
Catharine marr. to John Killingall of Middellton- i 
George ; Alis marr. to Richard Pollabde, of | 
Bishoppea Awkland; Mary marr. to Richard Luars, 
of Durham. 


Anthony Swyfte marr. the daughter of sir Richard 
S uRTAYS, of Dinnisdall, and they had issue Robert. 


Robert Swyfte marr. two wives, and had issue 
by the ilrste; his firste wife the daughter of William 
Hansord, of Wallworth, and they had issue Jive 
children — Thomas, John, Robert, and iii daughters. 
John marr. the daughter of John Washington, and 
died without issue; Margarett marr. to John Vin- 
cent; Alice marr. to Bobt. Tounoe ; Marie marr. 
to John Coniars, a younger brother of the house of 
Harrodem. 


R^ibkt S^PTii Hie third sou of Robert, marr. ty 


twowy ves, and he marr. to his firste wyffe Catharine 
the daughter of Richard Bosvill, of Gunthwaite, 
esquier, and she died without issue ; after whose 
death he married a widowe of London, whose name 
was Anne, and an ale-brewer’s wyffe, but she was 
of great worshippe, by whom he obtained great 
welthe and abundance of treasur ; he had issue by 
her Robert, William, Anne, and Margarett ; one 
marr. to Lyon Reasbv, of Thriver, and had issue; the 
other to Mr. Watterton, of Walton, esquier. This 
Anne died in the year of our Lord God 1539, when 
she had lived 67 years ; and the said Robert Swyfte 
dyed in the viii day of Auguste, anno Domini 1561, 
being of the age of fourscore and four years, wher 
he lyeth buried betwixt bothe his wy ves at the east 
cnde of the churche of Rotherham, 

Robert Swyfte, the eldeste sonne of Robert 
Swyfte of Rotheram, marr. the daughter and solle 
heir of W ickerslay, in whose right he was seized of 
Wickerslay-Swinton in the countie of Yorke, 
Beightori, in the countie of Darby, Babworth, Bolam, 
with certain other lands, and they had issue iii 
daughters and heirs ; one marr. Mr. Leake, second 
to Mr. Wortlev, and the third to Mb. Jessoppe. 

William Swyfte, second son of Robert Swifte 
of Rotheram, marr. Margarett, daughter of Hugh 
Wirrall, of Loversall, esquier, and they had issue 
Robert Swyfte, AnnE) and Barbara. Anne mar. 
to Ralph Beeston, esquier; Barbara to Mb. En- 
NERBY. 

Robert Swyfte, esquier, man*. Bridget, third 
daughter and coheir of sir Francis Hasting es, 
knighte, and they have issue Edward and ons 
daughter 

Copied from the original by me, W. Betham, 
Ulster King of Arms, 20th February, 1841. 


THE END 
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N.B. — A few copies of the above have been printed to range with the PTne-paper 
Edition of the Aldine Poets: the price for the Eleven Volumes (not sold 
separately) is 2/. i^s. 
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SPECIAL DICTIONARIES d WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


iVifW Edition (1880^, with Suppleikmt of 4.600 New Worlds and Meanings, 

WE6STBB*S DICTIONABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Including 

Scientific, Technical, and Biblical Words and Terms, with their Significations, Pronunciations, 
Alternative Spellings, Derivations, Synonyms, and numerous Illustrative Quotations. In One 
Volume of 1628 pages, with 3000 Illustrations. 4to. cloth, 21s. 

THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY contains, in addition to the above matter, several 

valuable Literary Appendices, including a New Biographical Dictionary of upivards 17/9700 
Names, and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 1919 pages. Price, 
in cloth, 3IJ. 

‘ Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.’ — Quarterly Rcvieiv. 

Prospectuses sent post free on application. 

DB. RICHABDSON’S PHILO LOGIC AI, DICTIOITARY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously 
Illustrated by Quotations from the Best Authorities. New Edition, with a Supplement 
containing additional Words and further Illustrations. In 2 vols. 410. 4/. 14.1. 6 cl. Half 
bound in nissia, 5/. 15.9. 6 d. ; russia, 6/. J2s. 

The IVordsy with those of the same family, are traced to their origin. The E.vplanations 
are deduced from the primitive meaning through the various u.sages. The Quotations are 
arranged chronologically, from the earliest period to the present time. Tlie .Supplement 
separately. 4to. i2.f. 

An OCTAVO EDITION, without the Quotations, 151. ; half russia, 20s. : russia, 24s. 

OBSOliETE ATJP PROVTlSrOI ATb ET^GIilSH . A IHCTIONAKY OF. 

Containing Words from tlic J^mgJish Writers previous to the Nineteenth Century which are 
no longer in use, or are not used in the same sense ; and Words wliich are now used only in 
Provincial Dialects. Compiled by Thomas Wright, M.A. , F.R.S., H. M.R.S.L. , l^c. In 
2 vols. 5^. each ; or in i vol. half-bound, io.r. 6 (i. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED, A Catalogue of Synonymous Words in the 

English Language, with their various Shades of Meaning, See. Illustrated by Quotations 
from Standard Writers. By the late Ven. C. J. Smtth, M.A. Demy 8vo. i6.s-. 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS OF THE ENGLISH I.ANGUAGE. 

Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. C. J. Smith, M.A. Post 8vo. 5.^. 

THE NOTED NAMES OF FICTION , A DICTIONARY OF'. Including 

also l^seudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Eminent Men, and Analogous po]uilar Ap|)ellations 
often referred to in Literatuffe and Conversations. By Wm. A. Wheeljer, M.A. Post 8vo. 51. 

COPPERAS BIOGBAPHICAIi DICTIONARY. Containing concise Notices 

(upwards of 15,000) of Imminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particularly of 
distinguished "Natives of Great Britain and Ireland. By Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. , Editor 
of ' Men of the Time,’ and Joint-Editor of ‘Athenoe Cantabrigienses. ’ i vol. 8vo. i2.f. 

‘ It is an important original contribution to the literature of its class by a painstaking scholar 

It seem.s in every way admirable, and fully to justify the claims on its behalf put forth by its editor.’ 

British Qtiartcriy Rczneiu. 

‘ The mass of information which it contains, especially as regards a number of authors, more or less 
obscure, is simply astonishing.' — Spectator. 

‘ Comprises m 1210 pages, printed very closely in double columns, an enormous amount of inf r nation.’ 

Examiner. 

‘ Mr. Cooper takes credit to himself, and is, we think, justified in doing so, for the great care bestowed 
upon the work to insure accuracy as to facts and dates ; and he is right perhaps in saying that his Dictionary 
is the most comprehensive work of its kind in the English language.’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS , A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 

DICTIONARY OF'. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Marks. By Michael Bryan. 
Enlarged Edition, with numerous Additions by George Stanley. Imperial 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

A SUPPLEMENT of RECENT and LIVIiIg PAINTERS. By Henry Ottley I2x. 
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